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TV  and  Radio  Careers. 

Pre  and  Post  Test 

Choose  the  cc^rrect  answer  and  write  it  in  the  blank 

1.  The  person  in  charge  of  workers  in  the  business  office  is  the 

(director  manager  producer) 

2.  A  person  who  buys  time  on  television  or  radio  shows  is  a   

(time  salesman  sponsor  producer) 

3.  Radio-television  time  salesman  sell  time  by  the   

(hour  day  minute) 


4.  A  broadcast  technician  takes  care  of  

(actors  announcers  equipment) 

5.  A  broadcast  technician  needs  the  following  education: 

(four  years  of  college;  high  school;  high  school  plus 

special  training) 

6.  The  most  important  requirement  for  an  announcer  is  his   

(education  training  voice) 

<7       Hours  for  workers  in  TV  and  Radio  are 


(regular  irregular  normal) 

8.  A  person  in  TV  and  Radio  who  is  most  likely  to  be  called  on  to  wori 
anytime  is  a   

(receptionist  disk  jockey  manager) 

9.  The  worker  in  TV  and  Radio  vfho  receives  the  highest  starting  pay 
per  week  is  the  )  \  

(broadcast  technician;   special  effects  technician;  announcer) 

LO.     The  worker  in  TV  and  Radio  who  receives  the  lowest  starting  pay 

per  week  is  th^i;    

(broadcast  technician;   s.peicial  effects  technician;  announcer) 
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in;^  questions-3  PK*  3 
Finding  and  writing 
t-7ord  meanings,  apply- 
ing them  to  sentence 
meanings. 

Reading,  writing  lob 
titles T  pg.  Ua 
Pcf^din^^  writing  job 
duties  5  p^.  5 
Reading  3  finding  word 
FieahinfTs ,  ansT-Tcring 
questions  ,  .  prr .  fi 
Reading  5  worksheet, 
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Matching  exercise, 
pr«  11 

Checking  T.V. 
prof^ran  listings, 
pr.  12 


worksheet , 
worksheet , 


Fequircmtots 

feadin 


T7 

2, 
3> 


listin'^  and 
chcckinr'  facts,  pr.l3 
Roadin'T,  worksheet, 
p^.  in 

Readinr ,  answerinp* 
questions,  pr.  15 
/•nswerin^  questions, 
copvinr  inform'-^tion  . 
pc^.  16~" 

/^nswerincy  questions, 
Pf-.  17 


1, 
2. 


Practicinr!-  tonrrue 
twisters,  pf^.  18 
Raxin^  your  ^speech 
pr.  19 
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T.V.  AHD  RADIO  -  Blue 


&8Bignod 

Learning  nativity 

limsignmS 

Don© 

Ccmditior 

1. 

2. 

B 

Copying  infoCTiation 
frOTi  the  Yellow 
parses  -         20  g  21, 
Readirif^,  x*orksheet» 
V^.  22 

1. 

2. 

^^'In  Your  Opinion^' 
auoBtion  cmd  answer 
jsiheet,  DT^,  23 
Cheoklist  of  --ittitudc 
pfT.  2^ 

8 

Advantapf 
1.  ^ 

• 

m 

Obtaininp'  informatic 
from  n  chart ,  pp'.2S 

n 

1. 

* 

i 

i  i) 

npinion  ratinrr  of 
T^V.  or  radio  prorr^^ 
pr*  26             -    .  ^ 

GUIDED  OCCUPATIOH&L  OKLENTATIOM 
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T.V>  aM  Badio  Careers 

When  you  tiirn  on  your  radio  or  television  setr  have  you  ever 
thougfeit  of  all  the  unseen  people  who  are  working  behind  the  scenes? 
Maybe  you  would  like  to  be  one  of  those  people,    This  study  will 
tell  y^u  more  about  them. 


Topic:  ,    y  Pages 

I .    Natu^te  of  Work 

Learning  ^tivity  — ^ — .-^  — «^ — — ^ — — ^   1 

Enrichment  —  — — — ^  — — — —  11 

II,  Regdirements 

Learning  Activity  — — — — —  ^  — 14 

Enrichment  — — — - — — ^ — — 

III,    Conditions  of  Work^^- 

Learning  ^tivity  — ^ — ^- —  — 22 

IV,    lyivantages  (Future  of  Job) 

Learning  Activity       —  — ^ — .^^^  27 

Enrichment  - — — ^ —  — 28 

Bibliographies  ^ 

•  Interview  Sheet 

Glossary  • 


T.V.  AND  RADIO.  "  i  I,    ^HATORE  OF  WORK 

*  ^  ...  *  -  teaming  Activitj^ 

Many  different  jobs  muat  bm  dona  wall  in  order  for  you  to  hear  •  ^ 

*  ■  *■     ^  i 

a  radio  program  o^^  to  watch  a  belsYision  program.  '  . 

If  you  were  to  viait  a  radioi^  or  t'alaviaion  station  the  first 

person  to  great  -y;ou  would  be  "Kha  receptionist^  '  •  • 

•  In  the  book.  Come  to  Work  With  Us"  in- a  ^>V.%  Station, .:find  the  ■  • 

poem  about  the  receptionist  on  pag#*1l.ri  .--^     -  " 

The  receptionist  has  many  jd^a  -  ahe  answers    .ud 

when  people  visit  she  tries  to  them. 


1 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO 


I.   NATOKE  OF  mm 

Learning  itetivity 


1.    Buainaas  Of fica - 

The  buainsas  manSgar  is  in  charge  of  tha  inaixj;  workers  in  the 
business  office • 


A.  Receptionist 

* 

Find  the  D.O^T.  card  nxmibered  82 •  The  firidt  sentence  tells 
what  a  receptionist  doBMx^    Capyi  It  ktAtt  ^ 


Here_  is  a  list  of  other  office 
duties.    Check  the  ones  you  thing 
a  receptionist  might  do. 
  run  a  teieirision  caiaera 

keep  office  lofabf  neat 

sell  program  time 

^  contact  person  the  caller 

wants  to  see 

 ^  type  letters 

hire  new  workers 
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T.^.  AND  EADIO  . 


I,   NATUKE  OF  mm 

Learning  Activity 


Bm    Thm  radio  and  television  stations  gat  the  money  they  need  from 
sponsors  who  buy  advertising  time. 

Look  tht^g  mKdi  up  "In  tht  dlctlonaKy ,    Choose  the  meaning  that 

fits  the  sentence  you  just  read.    Write  them  here. 

sponsor  -    _^ 


advertise  ^ 


1, 


The  radio- television  time  saleKnan  is  on  page  13  of  the  book, 
Coin©  to  Work  with  Us  in  a  T.V.  Station. 


.  i 


How  does  the  salesman  sell  time?    Cfeecfe  tht  Klght  aniwgfi. 
  by  the  day. 

  by  the  minute.  ' 

  by  the  hour. 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO  I.     NATURE  . OP  .WORK 

Learning  Activity 

C.    The  Broadcast  Technician  sets  up,  operates,  and  takes  care  of 
the  electronic  equipment  used  to  broadcast  radio  or  television 
programs.  * 

That  sentence  had  many  hard  words  in  it.    When  you  know  the 
meanings  of  the  words,  the  sentence,  will  make  more  seniii^^ 

Find  thz  mKd^  in  thz  QlohiaKy.    Copy  the  xasanings  that  have  to 

do  with  radio  or  television^ 

broadcast 


technician 


operate 


electronic  ^ 


equipment  - 


UQ^  REAV  THE  SEMTEMCE  ABOVE. 


|pjiii..4,U'"'^w'^.^^^^^^   r\~   --^      ^.^-^^^-..^^^   ■   ■    — - — ■ —   ^  ■  ^"-w— ^ 

ipSSj  ;  1  ■  .-  .  -  -  '      ^  V-    ■  '  .  ' 

T.lf.  MD  RADIO  '  ""^j  """"        !•     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  technicians.     On  pages  19 r  21 f  and 
23  of  the  book,  gome  to  Work  With  us  in  a  T,V>  Stdtiony  are  pictures  - 
and  poems  of^'^three  different  kinds  of  technicians.    After  you  have 
read  the  poems  write  the  names  of  the  workers  next  to  the  thing  they 
work  with. 
\J  '        (1)  tape 

(2)  sound 
•  (3)     picture  - 

^  (a)'    audio  engineer 

(b)  video--tape  engineer 

(c)  video  engineer  - 


•j 

!•     mTURE  OP  WORK 
Laarning  Activity 

The  voices  you  hear  on  the  radio?  and  the  facaa  you  see  on  tha 

television^  are  the  announcers  and  entertainer^, 

D.     Radio  and  Television  Announcers 

Find  the  D,0,T,  card  numbered  214--r  The  first  sentj^oe  tells  five 
things  that  an  announcer  might  do.     Read  thz  ^^ntEnafihtn  iltZ  In  ^ 

tht  blanks  bBlohi^  —  

The  Radio  and  -  Television  Announcer 

1.     presents  the    and  ^  ^   , 

2  •     introduces    , 

3.  describes    ^  '  , 

4.  interviews  '   , 

5.  acts  as 
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T.V,  AND  RADIO  '  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

Some  announcers  are  specialists.    This  means  they  only  do  one  kind 
of  announcing. 

I.     The  station  break  announcer  is  on  .page  27  of  the  book.  Come  to 
_  ,   ^  ^  , 

Work  with  Us  in  a  T.V.  § tat ion. 

Read  what  he  does^  then  complete  the  sentence..  | 

I  name  the    .   '  ,  read  the   ,  ^^ell  what  is 

next  to  . 

'   ,         ^.  • 

In  thz  dittlonoAg  (ind  thz  moKdh  and  tzll  mhat  thzy  mtan. 
announce    !;   

 ^  _  .  J  

view  - 


II.    Another  specialist  is  the  Newscaster.     On  page  35  of  the  book 
"you  have  been  reading ,  Cmm  to  Wbrk  with  Us  in  a  T.V.  Statio 
you  will  see  what 'a  newscaster  does. 

Rzad  thz  pom,  thzn  wh.ltz  mhoit  a  ntmddhttK  doz^. 


V 


T.v.  Km  Bmio 


I.     NATORB  OF  TORK 
Learning  Itotiirity 


liXj.    Kie  disc  jockey  is  another  specialist.    He  warJisf  on  tlie  radio. 

Liittn  to  the.  tapg  Vlic.  Jotkty  and  tzll  two  jobi  tk&  dtic 
jocktsf  Muit.da. 

i.  -  ■     '   «  '  - 

2. 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO  I.     NATUKl  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 


Tfeie  Weather  Girl  is  another  specialist.    On  page  37  of  the  book, 
Cogte  to  Work  With  Ub  in  a  T,¥,  Station »  is  a  poeon  about  a  weather 
girl.       /  I 


What  do  you  learn  when  you  watch  the  weather  girl? 


lb 


T.¥.  AND  mOIO 


Ir     NATURE  OP  WORK 
lisarning  Activity 


El.    In  order  to  run  any  business  smoothly  there  must  ba  a  boss  or 
manager*     In  radio  and  television  there  are  many  managers. 


7 

The  general  manager  or  station  manager  is  in  charge  of  all 
the  people  in  the  station.    Look  on  page  41  of  the  book. 
Come  to  Work  with  Us  in  a  T,::^.  Station  ^  to  see  what  a  Station 
Manager  does. 

The  boss  says^ 

"I  have  so  much  to 


ERIC 


2*  The  production  manager  could  also  be  called  the  radio  and 
television  program  producer-director.  On  the  D.O.T.  card 
nxambered  362/  the  first  sent^de  tells  what  the  producer- 
director  does. 

He    .     and  ^  radio  and  television 

programs.   


in 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO 


I.     mTURE-OF  WORK 
Laarnxag  Activity 


The  second  sentence  tells  three  things  he  nrust  do.    Rtad  tht 
sentence  thzn  £111  In  thz  bloinkin  ' 
The  producer-director 

!•    chooses  the   ^ 

2.    the  ^spent  for  the  program. 

3.  takes  care  of   problems. 

Find  these  words  in  the  glossary.     W^ltz  thz  mtanlng^  In  yoiiK 
own  iooKd6 . 

1.     mailage  - 


2*     produce  - 


3.     direct  - 


7 


4.     supervise  - 


*^iV.  AND  RADIO 


I .     NATURE  -OF  WORK 
Enrichment 


Choose  from  the  list  the  title  of  the  announcer  who  is  speaking, 

A.  station  break  announcer 

B.  disc  jockey 

C.  newscaster 

D.  weatJbiar  girl 

  "This  program  has  been  brought  to  you  by  Sudsy  Wudsy  Soap.** 

.      "Cool  and  Cloudy  tonight  with  a  high  of  50  degrees." 

  "President  Nixon  met  with  newsmen  this  morning." 

  ''You  are  listening  to  WkBC,  Channel  10  in  New  York.". 

  "Now  number  6  Srom  the  survey,  Ding-a«ling  Baby  by  the  Bells." 

"A  fire  on  Maii^  Street  this  morn-^ng  destroyed  an  empty  garage. 


"Rainy  and  warm  today,  clearing  and  cooler  tonight. " 

"Two  tickets  to  the  rock  concert  for  the  fourth  caller  on  the 

hit  line." 

"Next  on  WDFL  The  Abigal  Mams  show," 

"A  three  car  accident  on  highway  4  has  injured  two  people." 

"Winds  north  to  northeast  at  seven  miles  per  hour." 

"Now  Country  Joe  .and' the  Fish  singing  Down  By  the  Old  Mill 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ — ---^^^^^^ 


Stream. " 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO  -         ^  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Enrichmant 

Listed  below  are  20  different  kinds  of  television  programs. 
Put  a  check  mark  (  }  beside  the  kinds  of  programs  you  like  to  watch. 
Put  a  double  check  m^rk  (    )  beside  the  kinds^  of  programs  you  don ' t 
lik^  to  watch.  * 


1 

2 

Horror  rooviak 
norror  movxes 

A 

-J  m 

W  « 

7 

DpC/X  Us 

Mil  s  1      1  sHnws 

X*X  Wi  » <JL  w  UL  X  jCIXXWiVS 

VdXX&Ujr      KSXXWWS       ^  £3  LXJLJUX  V  dXX         WW  .  / 

uoxneciy  sxiowis    v  i^Jvcxe  wuxx  @t^w  .  j 

13. 

Religious  programs 

14. 

Teenage  dance '  shows  -.^ 

15. 

Educational  programs 

16. 

Wrestling  and  boxing 

17. 

Soap  operas 

18. 

Detective  and  police  drama 

19. 

Documentaries 

20. 

Panel  showi  (What's  My  Line) 

in 
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T.V,  AHD  RADIO* 

A.  Raceptionist 

Th©  D.O.T^  card  nuinbered  82^  will 
tell  you  how  much  aducation  a 
racaptionist  needs. 
To  ba  a  receptionist  you  will 
need  a 


diplopia  • 
Name  two  sxibjaets  you  should 
take  in  high  school, 

1.   

2. 


II.  REQUIREMENTS 

'  Learning  Acti^^^^ity , 


I^ok  on  Page  11  in  the  book.  Com©  to  Work  with  Ps  in  a  T.V«  Statim. 
Tlie  racaptionist  has  to  be  pleasant.    She  has  to    and  ba 


Check  the  things  a  petrson  who  would 
make  a  good  receptionist  would  like, 

dogs 
_  people 

being  alone 

talking 


working  outdoors 
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T.¥.  AND  E&DIO 


1 1  REQUIRmENTS 

Learning  Activity 


Find  tha  S.R.A,  cardy.  ^i^^^din^  Out  Ubcrut  Badio-Televigion 

Time  Sal©sinen>    Look  in  the  upper  left  hand  comer  of  the  coirer 

to  find  out  horn  mach  education  a  salesnan  needs. 

WKltt  It  h€Kt. 


On  the  back  of  the  card  find  the  words  Blgh  Sehool  Courses. 
1. 


2. 
3. 


What  kind  of  person  would  make  a  good  salesioan? 
Cktck  thi  traits  yaa  think  a  ^alz^man  mzd^. 

 ^  likes  meeting  different  people 

  likes  to  build  things 

is  impolite  and  pushy 

  has  a  good  imagination 

  liKas  to  work  alone 

can  talk  to  many  different  kinds  of  people 


V.'  AND  RADIO  II.  REQUIREBCEHTS 

Learning  Activity 

Broadcast  Tachniclans 

On  the  D.O.T.  car^  numbersd  215/  you  can  find  how  nmch 
education  a  technician  needs. 

^KltZ  It  h^Ktn 


Naiae  two  eufajects  which  are  required. 

r.    ^  ;  

2, 


Who  would  make  a  good  broadcast  technician? 
1.    Mary,  John  and  Bob  are  watching  television* 
Mary  says,  "I  would  like  to  dance  like  that.** 
John  asks,  "How  do  they  decide  which  picture  to  broadcast?" 
Bob  wants  to  know,  ''Is  there  any  cake  left?**" 
Which  do  you  think  would  like  being  a  broadcast  technician? 

  Mary 

  John 

Bob 

•  * 

When  the  radio  stopped  workir^g  Pam  ^s  sad.    She  would  miss 
Tonamy  Towers  Tap  Tunes,  her  favorite  program.    Joe  decided  the 
old  radio  should  be  thrown  out.    K  new  one  would  look  nicer 
anyhow.    Pred  said  that  he  would  try  to  fix  it.    Maybe  it  only 
needed  a  new  part. 

Who  do  you  think  would  like  to  be  a  broadcast  technician? 

  Joe 

:   Pred 

  Pam 

(15)  Zil 


T.V.  AND  RADIO  II,  REQUIREMENTS 

Laarning  AQtivity 

D.    Radio  and  Television  Announcars 

On  the  D*O.T.  card  nxiittoered  214,  you  will  bbb  that  an 
announcer  needs  a  high  school  diploina  ^lus  some  further  traijir 
ing,   *Look  doswn  the  right  side  of  the  card  until  you  ccwe  to 
-  wsrds  in  big  black  letters • 

Etffeat  zdadatlan  doz^  tht  annaunctK  mzd  aitgJt  hlgk  itLhaolt-^ 

2  years  or      .  oollege^ 

Mkat  Is  tht  most  Important  thing  an  annaaniLi^K  nttdsf  \^ 
The  answer  is  easy  -  his  v^ice  of  course I 

In  the  book,  Coine  to  Work  Witl^  Ds  in  a  T«V>  Station ,  on  page  35 
is  a  poem  tabout  a  newscaster,  a  special  kind  of  announcer.  TIhe 
last  line  of  the  poem  tells  hcrw  an  annoxincer  must  speak. 
Capg  that  llfit  /le^e. 


What  would  happen  if  the  announcer  did  not  speak  up  loud  and 
claar?^ 


ERIC 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO 


II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 


E.    To  be  a  :fe.dio  and  Television  P?:ograin  Producer-Director  a  person 

must  have  a  high  school  diploma. 

The  ctjancea  of  getting  a  job  are  better  if  you  have  moxm 

 education.     Look  on^the.  D.O.T.  cai^d  riiuabered  362.    Toward  the 

end  of  the  column  at  the  right  is  sqinp  further  education  that 
would  help. 


— 


(/I 


h  producer-director  could  have  a  4  year  cq^lege.  Bachelor 
of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in   


ox 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Enrichment 

Try 'reading  these  sentences  as  clparly  as*  you  can.  Practice 
in  front  of  a  mirror  or  with  a  friend.    When  you  can  read  them  well 
perhaps  you  could  tape  your  voice,  theri  listen  to  how  you  soxind» 

HOW'S  YQUR  SPEECH? 

Say  each  of  the  sentences  below  five  times.    Try  to  say  thmi 
clearly  And  distinctly. 

1.  Give  the  goose  a  golden  egg. 

2.  Sing  a  song  while  you  are  walking  along. 

3.  The  happy  horse  held  his  head  high. 

4.  Please  leave  the  cheese  in  the  deep  freei^e. 
5  •    Ned  bet  Ted  that  he  wuld  get  a  wet  head . 

6.  Sid  hid  his  bib  in  the  big  crib.  ^  ^ 

7.  Jake  didn't  dare  to  repair  the  chair  on  the  stair. 

5.  Jack  sat  with  the  bat  and  the  cat. 
9.    He  heard  her  first  and  third  words. 

10.    Laura  sat  alone  upon  the  ccmxfortable  sofa. 
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T.V.  Km  BADIO 


II,  KEQUIREMEOTS 
lixrichiiiqEit 


When  ¥0x1  Talk  -  ^  ^ 

Hw  would  you  rat©  your  speech?    Balo%r  im  a  list  of  qxiestioaas 
about  Bp©eeh.    Rata  yourself  and  you  will'^know  what  you  need  to 
work  on. 


QUBSTIOSS 

1.  Do  you  spwak  clearly  and  distinctly? 

2.  Do  people  have  to  ask  you  to  repeat  what 
you  ha^re  said? 

S.    Do  you  speak  too  quickly? 
4»    Do  you  speak  too  slowly? 

5.  Do  you  like  to  talk  a  lot? 

6.  ,Do  you  like'^'to  keep  quiet  and  let  otiiers 

talk? 

7.  Do  you  use  a  good  choice  of  words  in  your 
conversation? 

8.  Do  you  speak  in  a  low^  pleasfmt  TOice? 
9  m    Do  you  wish  your  spei^h  could  be  better 

than  it  is? 

10 .  Do  you  find  it  hard  to  put  ifcfeat  *you  think 
into  words? 

11.  Do  you  talk  too  loudly? 

12.  Do  you  speak  with  e^itament  ^d  interest? 
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T,V.  AND  RADIO 


III.  CONDITIONS 

Learning  Activity 


Thar©  are  radio  and  television  stationrs  in  all  large  cities 
and  in  most  smaller  cities.     Look  In  the  telephone  book  for  the 
names  of  the  radio  and  television  stations  in -Syracuse.    To  find 
the  names cpf  the  stations,  look  in  the  YELI^W  PAGES. 


First,  find  the  word  radio  at  the  top  of  the  page.    Then,  look 
for  the  heading  Radio  Stations  and  Broadcasting  Companies. 
Pick  four  radio  stations. 
WKltt  tkz  namti  and  addKz^lz^  ktKz. 
1. 


2.   -  ^  ' 

3.  

4.  .   \  ^  . 
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T.V..  AND  fiJUDIO   •   III.  CONDITIONS 

s  '  ,  Learning  Activity 

Now  find  the  word  television- at  the  top  of  the  page.  Then 

find  the  heading,  Televisioii)  Stations  and  Broadcasting  Companies. 

caioose  4  television  stations. 

^Kltt  tke-  narms  and  addfLZi4>z.&  kzKt.  ^ 
.  ■  1 . 


3. 


4.   

9 
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T."V.'AND  RADIO  III.  CONDITIONS 

Learning  Activity 

Hours 


Many  workers  in  the  radio  and  television  industry  must  work  at 
night  and  on  weekends. 


To  find  the  answers  to  these  questions^  look  on  the  back  of  the 
S.R.A.  briefs  under  the  heading  Nimber  Of  Hours. 

1.    ifee  Kseeptionist  works    to   ^  hours  a  week* 


dajg   hour  week. 

When  might  he  work  on  the  weekend  or  in  the  evening? 

3.    The  S.R.A.  briefs  Radio  and  Television  tenouncersy 
says  that  an  annovincer's  hours  laight  be  irregular. 

Look  the  word  irregular  up  in  the  dictionary. 


4.    The  radio  disc  jockey  niay  work  anytime.     In  the  S«R»A» 
brief.  Finding  Out  about  Disc  Jockeys /  uixder  the  head^ 
ing  Working  Hours  r  you  will  learn  When  a  disc  jock^®^ 
might  work, 
ff^ien  might  hi.  mKkf 

1.  early  in 

2.  late  at 

3.  on   ^  [  

How  many  hours  does  he  work  each  week?  ^  ^ 


2U 
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f>'   /V^  W^^;^?^^  III.  CONDITIONS 

^  Enrichment 
In  Your  Opinion;  ' 

Do  you  think  there  are  too  many  commercials  on  television? 


Are  there  any  particular  products  which  you  feel  should  not 
be  advertised  on  television?   

If  your  answer  is  yes,  tell  what  those  products  are,  and  give 
reasons  why. 


During  commercials  on  television,  many  people  go  to  the 
refrigerator  to  get  something  to  eat.     What  do  you  usually  dg_ 
during  television  coimnercials? 


T.V,  AND  RADIO 


III,  coneIitions 

Enrichment 


When  You- Watch  Television 


When  you  watch  television  or  listen  to  the  radio,  how  does  it 
generally  make  you  feel?    Below  are  some  words.     Check  the  ones 
that  tell  how  you  feel  most  of  the  time  when  you  watch  television 
or  listen  to  the  radio,     (I^  you  havt  tKoixblz  K^adlYiQ  tkt^t  !^)0Kd6', 
a6k  yoixK  ttddhzK        you  may  i^oKk  i^ltk  a  paKtmK.] 


good 

wonderful 

anxious 

sleepy 

peaceful 

entertained 

relaxed  - 

satisfied 

fearful 

joyful 

informed 

excited 

angry 


thrilled. 

rested 

sad 

amused 
contented 
calm 
.  pipset 
terrified 
interested 
confused 
fascinated 
dis^appointed 


T,V.   AND  RADIO  IV.  ADVANTAGES 

Learning  Activity 

Average  Starting  Pay  -  Per  Week 

Receptionist  •  $  87.50 

Radio-Television  Time  Salesman    87.50 

Broadcast  Technician  •   '  65.00 

Special  Effects  Technician   160.00 

Radio-Television  Announcer    80.00 

Disc  Jockey   90.00 

U'6e  th2,  cka/it  to  an^toe/i  thd^d  qun^tA^on^ . 

1.  Which  worker  has  the  highest  starting  pay? 

2.  Which  worker  has  the  lowest  starting  pay? 

3.  How  much  more  does  a  disc  jockey  earn  than  a  radio- 
television  announcer? 

4.  If  you  were  a  broadcast  technician  and  your  friend 
were  a  receptionist,  what  would  the  total  of  both 
salaries  be? 


T.V,  AND  RADIO  IV.  ADVANTAGES 

Enrichment 

How  Critical  Are  You? 

Listed  below  are  soma  of  the  standards  the  people  have 
they  watch  television  or  listen  to  the  radio. 

 Cfceefe  tk^  ents  that  y<yii  -^t^l  m^^t  ^t^-^^n^g-  -^bo  ut^ 

The  programs  irasts 

(a)     have  an  interesting  story 
Cb}     have  few  coiraercials 

  (c)     instruct  or  inform  jou 

  (d)     have  excellent  acting 

(e)  be  exciting 
« 

(f)  be  fxmnf 

(g)  appeal  only  to  adults 

(h)  last  at  least  an  hoiir 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO 

V 

^  ■   _  .       ,  ,    ^       • ' 

Bibliography  ^  '    •  * . 

SRA  Brief  • 

  -  -    -  9 

Broadcast  Tachniciari 
Disc  Jockeys 

Radio  and  Television  Annoxmcers 

% 

Radio-Television  Tinxe  Salesioen 
Recap  tionii^'E 

Special  Effects  Technician 
Career  Swrnaaxy  (S--115)  ^ 

Radio  and  Television  Technician 
D,0,T.  Cards 

82  Receptionist 

214  Radio  and  Television  Annoxmcer 

215  Radio  or  Television  Broadcast  technician 
362  Radio  and  Television  Program  Producer-Director 

Book 

Wilkinson,  Jean  and  Med,  Coine  to  Work  With  Us  in  a  T.V.  StaticwS 
Sextant  Systems/  Inc.  1970 
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UIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 

Glossary  ^""^^^  T.V«  and  Hadio 

H/i 

advertise  rt^'Jbo  make  known  to  other  people. 

advertising  a^ncf  -  a  business  that  tries  to  sell  certain  products 

for  people  by  advertising  th^« 
announcer      one  who  tells  something  out  loud, 
audio  ^  what  you  hear. 

automation  -  work  done  by  machines  rather  than  by  people, 
broadcast  -  to  send  a  program-out  by  radio  or  television, 
ccmtmercials      3a»ssages  on  television  or  radio  that  sell  products • 
competition      a  contest  between  two  people  for  the  same  thing, 
direct  -  to  show  the  way. 

director  -  is  somieone  who  shows  others  the  way  to  do  things  such 
as  how  to  act. 

effects  -  results  of  action.     ''Special  Effects'*  are  created  for 

radio  and  television  programs  to  help  achieve  a  special 
feeling. 

electronid  -  a  special  kind  of  electrical  energy. 

engineer  -  a  person  who  plans  or  builds  or  takes  care  of  things* 

equipment  -  tools  and  machinery  needed  to  make  things  run. 

initiative  -  the  ability  to  do  things  on  your  ownr  to  see  what 
should  be  done  and  to  go  ahe^  and  do  it. 

irregular  -  not  in  a  regular  way^  something  that  happens  in  a 
hap"-hazard  way. 

manage  *  to  be  in  charge?  a  manager  is  a  person  in  charge. 

newscaster      someone  who  reads  the  news  out  ioud. 

operate  ^  to  run  something?  to  make  sometJfiing  go. 

producer  -  a  person  who  supplies  the  money  or  is  in  general  charge 
of  radio  or  television  shows. 

receptionist  -  a  person  who  greets  and  helps  people  who  enter  an  . 

office* 

specialist  -  a  person  who  is  skilled  in  one  particular  area. 


Glo-ssary  (cont«) 

sponsor  -  an  advertiser  who  pays  a  television  or  ra^io  station  to 
*  announce  his  product,  \ 

studio  (station)  -  place  wtiere'T'elavialon^and  radio  shows  come  from. 

supervise  -  to  see  that  things  run  right;  to  hm^iu  charge  of  >soia©-  ^ 
*   thing.  ...  "       .J  ^ 

technician  -  a  person  who  is-  trained  to  work  with  tools  or  in-  so»@  — 

special  area,  •  > 

video  -  what  you  see. 

9 


view  -  to  see. 


V  GUID^ID  OCGUP&TIOERL  ORIENTATION 


STJy^D&BD  INTEWISW  slksT 


!•    What  is  yoxir  naias? 


2.    Wlxat  is  yomr  job  title? 


3.    Mmt  itecjfii  aaucatioii  di(5  ytJU  Mv©  to  Bave  for  piur  Job? 


4«  Did  you  have  to  take  a  test  for  your  job? 
Bm    Mhat  are  so»e  of  your  duties? 


1 


6*    Do  fou  miiid  telling  what  the  starti33^  salary  for  your  job  is? 


7.    What  is  the  top  salary  your  job  pays? 


8.  Is  the  salary  the  same  for  evers^ixe  on  this  type  of  job? 

9.  TMttxo  or  ^at  decides  when  you  get  a  raise?   


10 •    Why  did  you  choose  this  job? 


11 •    What  do  you  like  best  about  your  job? 
.  % 


12*    What  do  you  like  least  about  your  job? 


13.    What  are  your  working  hours? 


14,    What  good  habits  should  I  develop  now  in  elansentary  school  that 
would  help  10©  to  became  a  successful  worker  when  I  grow  up?   


15 •    &re  there  school  subjects  that  I  mxxst  do  especially  wall  in  if  I 
^  were  to  work  in  this  kind  of  job?   


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
^  S:^aeuse  Gity  School  District 

Tf  and  ladio  Caxmers 

Pre  and  Post  Test 

Clioosa  the  correct  answer  and  writa  it  in  tha  blank 


!•    The  person  in  change  of  workers  in  the  business  pffioe  is  the;    -  .* 


C  direof  or  nan^ger  prodtioer  5 


(hour  day  minute) 


i*.    A  broadcast  technician  taikes  care  of   .  

C actors  announcers  ©quipteent) 

5.    A  broadcast  technician  needs  the  following  education! 

Cfour  years  of  ccillag^;  high  sclxool}  high  school  plus 

,   special  training) 

B«    The  most  important  requirement  for  an  announcer  is  his 
(education  training  voice) 

ff      Hours  for  workerg  in  TV  and  Radio  are 


2»    A  person  who  buys  time  on  telei^ision  or  radio  shows  is  a     \  ' 

Ctxme  salesman  sponsor  producer) 

3.    Radios-television  time  salesman  sell  time  by  the  , 


1  r^^J 


Crejular  irregular  normal)  ^ 


8»    A  person  in  TV  and  Radio  who  is  ma^t  likely  to  be  called  on  to  wot*!  :| 

anytime  is  a   '  ■  " 

I         (receptionist  disk  jockey  manager) 

\  ■ 

S-lTli©  Mor'ker'  in       and  Radio  who' receives  the  highest  star-ting  pay 

»  / 

per  week  xs  the  )  

Cbroadoaet  technician |  speeial  effects  technician?  announcer) 

LO.    The  worker  in  TV  and  Radio  who  receives  the  lowest  starting  pay 

per  week  is  the  

■Cijroadcast  techni'ciani  speig^fl  effects  tochiiician}  announcer) 

..i  — ^ —  ...» ■■i^l'^M 
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T.¥.  AND  R^IO  -  TELLOW 


^mmzning  activity 


2. 


3. 

5. 


7. 


9. 
10. 


11, 


Deselection  of  ladiof 
T»f,  wrkers^  pf,.  1 

dhBdkinp,  duties  ^ 

Listaniixr'  to  tape, 
^mrksheot,  pF»  3 
Koadini^s  Korksheet, 

Keadinn,  writing  Hob 
duties,  pf!*  5 
^eadini?»  finding  wor^ 
TOanin^H,  aitswrin^ 
questions    pg,  B 
Keadinj^t  ans^mrini; 
qtiestionst  pg.  Bd 
Keadinp,  i^rerkshaet, 
pg*  7 

Rsadinf,  workBheet, 
pg.  8 

Readiup;,  irorksheet^ 
PR»  i 

Coiiplating  sentences 
p^-writirtE  wrd 
Hucsanings,  p?^.  10 


1,    fi^fatcSiing  e»ii»ciset 
PR.  11 

2»    Cheeking  T^f.  pi«ogx«aii 
listings,  t3|5.  12 


2, 
3. 


s^enifi 

X.  ^Ming,  listinjr  and 
sfi^cOcin^  facts,  pi?,ll 
leading,  t^ot^ksheet, 
ptg.  13  a 

leading,  wrksheet^ 
>E.  l«i 

Reading,  ans^irerinfr 
questions,  pg«  15 
S.    teswerin^  questicrans, 
BOFf inK  information, 

IB  and  l§a  ' 
ftnswerinp  cfuestions, 

?n-  17 


ERJC 


^1. 

2. 


twisters,  pg.  IS 
latinf;  yow  speech, 
>g.  IS 


4  y 


T.V.  MD  RADIO  -  Yellow 


Bnri chmmnt 


Conditions 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Copying  information 
from  the  Yellow  Pag4s 
pg.  20  S  21. 
Reading,  wotksheet, 

pg. , 2^ 

Worksheet,  pg.  22a 
and  22b 


advantal^sg 


1. 
2. 


Obtaining  in format i4n 
from  a  chart,  pg.25 
VIorkshcot,  pg.  25a 


ERIC 


1. 


2. 


"In  Your  Opinion" 
questicm  and  imswer 
sheet,  pg.  23 
Checklist  of  attitud4s 
pg.  24 


1. 
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Opinion  ratins*  of 
T.V.  pror^rams,  pp.  2 


GUIDED  OCCUP&TIOmL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 


T.V.  and  Radio  Careers 


Whan  you  turn  on  your  radio  or  television  set^  have  you  ever 
thought  of  all  the  imseen  people  who  are  working  behind  the  scenes? 
Maybe  you  would  like  to  be  one  of  those  people.    This  study  will 
tell  you  more  about  them, 
I 

I 
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T.¥.  AND  RADIO 


!•     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 


Many  people  doing  many  different  jobs  work  together  in  the 
radio  and  television  industry •    Thmmm  workers  may  be  divided  in  the 
following  groups. 


1.    the  workers  who  ^ake  care  of 
business  matters  for  the  stat, 


IMm  t   ^  •  workers  who  sell  program 

\i  I  time  to  advertisers. 


(the  workers  who  handle  the 
equipment  to  put;  the  program 
on  the  air. 


4.    the  workers  whose  voices  you 
hear  and  whose  faces  you  see. 


§•    the  workers  who  produce  (or 
put  together)  the  radio  or 
television  program. 


(1) 


4a 


T.¥.  AND  RADIO 


I .     NATURE  OF  WORK 
Learning  Activity 


1.    Business  Office 

ThB  busines^,jQaanager  is  in  charge  of  the  many  workers  in  the 
business  office. 


Receptionist 

Find  the  D.O.T,  card  numbered  82.  The  first  sentence  tells 
what  a  receptionist  does.     Copy  it  htAln 


MX. 


Here  is  a  list  of  other  office 
duties.'  -  Check  the  ones  you  thing 
a  receptionist  might  do. 

  run  a . television  camera 

  keep  office  lobby  neat 

  sell  program  time 


contact  person  the  caller 
wants  to  see 


type  letters 
hire  new  workers 


(2) 


ERiC 
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V.  AND  RADIO  I,     NATURE  OP  WORK 

Learniiiigp  Activity 

Sales 

_   ^ 

Radio  and  Television  Tfaie  Salesmen 

Listen  to  the  tape,  Ra^io  and  Television  Tima  Salasinan>    As  you 
listen  find  out  just  what  a  radio  arid  television  tiine  salesman 
does  • 

Whtn  you  havn  tl6ttmd  to  tht  tapi,  {III  In  thk  blankj^. 

A  radio'  and  television  time  salesmen  'Sells  radio  and  televiiion 

  to  advertising  agencies  and 

other  buyers.    Without  time  salesmen,  a     '   _  would 

have  a  hard  time  getting  enough   to  keep 


T.V.  AND  RRD$p 


I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 
Learning  Activity 


3.    Engineering  Department 
A.    Broadcast  Technician 

Read  tlie  D.O.T.  caasd  numbered  215,  then  fill  in  the  blanks. 
The  Broadcast  Technician  ,  and 


the  electronic  equipment  used  to 


or 


radio  or  television 


1. 


4  b 


(4) 


-I.     NATURE  OF  WORK  ; 
Learning  Activity 

^  TtiB  voices  you  hear  on  the  radio ,  and  the  faces  you  see  on  the 

television,  are  the  announcers  and  entertainers. 

Dm     Radio  and  Television  Announcers 

Find  the  D.CT,  card  numbered  214>    The  first  sentence  tells  five 
things  that  an  announcer  might  do,     Kaad  tht  hznt2.n<LZ  thtn  i^tl  In 
thz  blanks  bgloio. 

The  Radio  and  Television  Announcer 

1.  presents  the   ^  and   •  ^. 

2.  introduces  • 

3.  describes  [    [   » 

4.  interviews  i 

 1  — — 

5.  acts  as  '  \ 


T.V.   AND  RADIO 


I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 
t       Learning  Activity 


Somm  announcers  are  specialista*    'Thlm  means  rfchey  only  do  one  kind 
of  annowicing.  .  v 

!•    The  station  break  announcer  is  on  page  27  of  the  book^  Come  to 
Work  with  Us  in  a  T>¥>  Station, 

•  Head  what  he  does,  then  complete  the  sentence* 

I  name  the    ,  read  the   r  tell  what  im 

next  to   . 

In  the  dlctlonoAy  ^Ind  th^.  moKds  and'  ttll  mhat  thz^  mtan. 
announce  - 


•view  - 


II  •    jyaother  specialist  is  the  H^wecaster.    On  page  35  of  the  book 
you  have  been  reading,  Cc«e  to  Itork  with  Os  in  a  Static  if 

you  will  see  w^s^^  newscaster  does. 
Rtad  the.  pom,  thzn  WKltt  what  a  mw^tiastg^  doti. 


ERIC 
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T.V.  AND  EADIO  ^  I.     NATDIE  OF  TORK 

Learning  Activity 

Find- the  S.R.A.  Brief,  Finding  Ctot  J^out  Radio  and  g'ele^'lsiop 

Annoxmcer  s . 

Read  the  last  section  headed  Jason  U&kt4t  a.  Mms  B^oeLdceut.  What  did 
Jason  do  to  get  ready  for  his  news  broadcast? 

"   ' — ■  •  ^  


T.V.  AID  RADIO  '    I.     NATDEB  OP  WOKK 

Learning  Activity 

III^    Tfxe  disc  jockey  is  another  specialist*    He  works  on  the  radio • 

Lt&ttn  to  thi,  tapg  Vlid  Joefeez/  and  tzll  tma  jobi  tht  dJUti 

jaefeey  mn^t  do.  ^1. 

1.         '  ^  I  

2. 


(7) 

5U 


•^•¥.  mo  mDXO  I.     MftTOJ^  OP  WDKK  * 

L©aniiag  Activity 


!Bba  Wsntlier  @irX  is  aBOthar  specialists 
tp  Iterk  With  Ps  in  a  ^e^ITt,  SfcatioiEf  is  a 


d^supa^  37  of  tlia  booikt 
a^bent  a  weatixi^ 


Wbat  lio  yon  laarm  whma  you  watch  the  ^femathar  girl? 


(B) 

51 
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Learning  Activity 
Mm    In  order  to  run  any  bueinesg  snoothly  there  «ist  be  a  boss  or 
Bianager,    In  radio  and  television  there  are  mn^  Managers. 


/ 

The  general  niaixager  or  station  manager  is  in  charge  of  all 
the  people  in  the  station.    Look  on  page  41  of  the  book, 
Cmm  to  Work  with  Us  in  a  T>¥.  Station j>  to  see  whaCa  Station 
Manager  does. 

The  boss  says, 

"I  have  so  much  to  .1-, 


2.  The  production  inanager  could  also  be  callid  the  radio  and 
television  program  producer-director.  On  the  card 
nuiibered  362,  the  first  sentence  tells  what  the  producer- 
director  does. 

He    and   radio  and  television 

prograMi  • 


(9) 


T.V.  AND  RADIO 


I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 
Learning  Activity 


ThB  sscond  sentence  tells  three  things  he  nmst  do.    Rmd  tht 
4en;Cenee  thzn  £111  In  tht  blanks* 
The  producer-director 

1.  chooses  the    » 

2.    the  ^spent  for  the  program, 

3..    takes  care  of    prohl^^. 

Find  these  words  in  the  glossary.    W^ltz  tht  meanXng-a  In  yoiiH. 

1.    inanaga  -   ^  


2.     produce  - 


3*     direct  - 


4.     supervise  - 


(10) 


T,V.  AND  RADIO 


I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 
Enrichment 


Choose  from  the  list  the  title  of  the  announcer  who  is  speaking. 

A.  station  break  announcer 

B.  disc  jockey 

C,  newscaster 

D,  weather  girl 

  "This  program  has  been  brought  to  you  by  Sudsy  Wudsy  Soap.*" 

  "Cool  and  Cloudy  tonight  with  a  high  of  50  degrees." 

  "President  Nixon  met  with  newsmen  this  morningp" 

  "You  are  listening  to  WAK:,  Channel  10  in  New  York," 

  "Now  number  6  from  the  survey,  Ding-a-ling  Baby  by  the  Bells. 

  "A  fire  on  Main  Street  this  morn-^ng  destroyed  an  empty  garage. 

  "Rainy  and  warm  today,  clearing  and  cooler  tonight." 

  "Two  tickets  to  the  rock  concert  for  the  fourth  caller  on  the 

hit  line." 

  "Next  on  WDFL  The  Abigal  Adams  show." 

  "A^three  car  accident  on  highway  4  has  injured  two  people." 

  "Winds  north  to  northeast  at  seven  miles  per  hour." 

  "Now  Country  Joe  and  the  Fish  singing  Down  By  the  Old  Mill 

Stream."   


ERIC 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO  I,     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Enrichment 

Listed  below  are  20  different  kinda^ of  television  programs. 
Put  a  check  mark  {  )  beside  the  kinds  of  programs  you  like  to  watch. 
Put  a  double  check  mark  (    )  beside  the^  kinds  of  programs  you  don '  t 
like  to  watch. 


1 

2 

ritSiO  UCSX.  li    JUJM  V  Xc30 

a  . 

norror  movxes 

A 

C 

KhtX  bvUlCl                     w wiUC3 VAXes O       \  JJLi W Jf          i»W  . 

7 

Q  . 

Out  9  b'Hi^t^b 

Q 

nT*aTnA+'  i  c*  'ntirocriraTns 

10 

MiiRi  ca  1  shows 

1  1 

XX  m 

Va.X16u>y    oJulwWS?                     vc3lii    CIS  uw  .  y 

XZ,  m 

uomecy  snows   Vk»KeJ.ex«on  euc./ 

13. 

Religious  programs 

14. 

Teenage  dance  shows 

15. 

Educational  programs 

16. 

Wrestling  and  boxing 

17. 

Soap  operas 

18. 

Detective  and  police  drama 

19. 

Documentaries 

20. 

Panel  shows  (What's  My  Line) 

(12) 


T.V.  AND  RADIO  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

A,  Receptionist 

The  D.O.T.  card  nximbered  82,  will 


2. 


Look  on  Page  11  in  the  book.  Come  to  Work  with  Us  in  a  T.V.  Station. 
The  receptionist  has  to  he  pleasant.     She  has  to   '       and  be 


T.V.   AND  RADIO  II,  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

On  the  back  of  the  S.R.A.  briefs  Finding  Out  About  Receptionists , 

find  the  section  headed  Getting  Started . 

What  are  two  things  that  can  take  the  place  of  experience  when  look"- 
ing  for  a  job? 

1.  adequate 

2.  good  


(13aJ 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

B.  Sales 

Find  the  S.R.A.  card.  Finding  Out  About  Radio-Television 
Time  Salesmen.     Look  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  cover 
to  find  out  how  much  education  a  salesman  needs. 


On  the  back  of  the  card  find  the  words  High  School  Courses, 

1.  ^   •   

2.  

3. 


What  kind  of  person  would  make  a  good  salesman? 
Cfeecfe  >t/ie  tKait^  yon  think  a  6aZe6man  me.d6 , 

  likes  meeting  different  people 

  likes  to  build  things 

  is  jmpolite  and  pushy 

  has  a  good  imagination  - 

  liKes  to  work^alone 

  can  talk  to  many  different  kinds  of  people 


ERIC 
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V.  AND  RADIO 

Broadcast  Technicians 

On  the  D.O.T,  card  nxombered 
education  a  technician  needs. 


11.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

215,  you  can  find  how  much 


Name  two  subjects  which  are  required. 

1.  ^  

2.  

\ 
\ 

Who  would  make  a  good  broad^cast  technician? 
1.    Mary,  John  and  Bob  are  watching  television. 
"Mary  says,   "I  would  like\to  dance  like  that." 
John  asks,  "How  do  they  decide  which  picture  to  broadcast?" 
Bob  wants  to  know,  "Is  the^re  any^  cake  left?" 
Which  do  you  think  would  like  being ^a  broadcast  technician? 

  Ma^ry 

  Joh^n 

\ 

  Bob'i 

\ 
1 

I 

i 

When  the  radio  stopped  working         was  sad.     She  would  miss 
Toinmy  Towers  Tap  Tipies,  her  favorite  program.     Joe  decided  the 
old  radio  should  be  thrown  out.    A  new  one  would  look  nicer 
anyhow.     Fred  said  that  he  would  try  to  fix  it.    Maybe  it  only 
needed  a  new  part. 

Who-  do  you  think  would  like  to  be  a  broadcast  technician? 

 Joe 

Fred 
  Pam 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO  II,  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

D.     Radio  and  Television  Announcers 

On  the  D.O.T,  card  numbered  214,  you  will  see  that  an 
announcer  needs  a  high  school  diploma  plus  some  further  train- 
ing.    Look  down  the  right  side  of  the  card  until  you  come  to 
words  in  big  black  letters. 

blhat  education  don^  tka  anno iincniK  nznd  a^tzK  high  ^ahool? 

2  years    or  college. 

What        the.  mo4it  ImpoKtant  thing  an  annQunctK  nutd^^ 
The  answer  is  easy  -  his  voice  of  course! 

In  the  book.  Come  to  Work  With  Us  in  a  T.V.  Station,  on  page  35 
is  a  poem  about  a  newscaster,  a  special  kind  of  announcer.  Hie 
last  line  of  the  poem  tells  how  an  announcer  must  speak. 
Copy  that  line  heKe. 


What  would  happen  if  the  announcer  did  not  speak  up  loud  and 
clear? 


V.  AND  RADIO  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

Radio  and  Television  Announcers 

Find  the  S.R.A,  briefs  Finding  Out  About  Radio  and 
Television  Announcers,    On  the  back  read  the  section  headed 
Education, 

Why  l6  a  aotltgt  degree  Kzaomrmnd^df 
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V.   AND  RADIO  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

To  be  a  Radio  and  Television  Program  Producer-Director  a  person 

must  have  a  high  school  diploma. 

The  chances  of  getting  a  job  are  better  if  you  have  more 

education.     Look  on  the  D.O.T.  card  numbered  362.     Toward  the 

end  of  the  column  at  the  right  is  some  further  education  that 

would  help. 


A  producer-director  could  have  a  4  year  college.  Bachelor 

of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  •   ,   

or  . 

(17) 


T.V.  AND  RADIO  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Enrichment 

Try  reading  these  sentences  as  clearly  as  you  can.  Practice 
in  front  of  a  mirror  or  with  a  friend/  When  you  can  read  them  well 
perhaps  you  could  tape  your  voice,  then  listen  to  how  you  sound. 

HOW'S  YOUR  SPEECH? 

Say  each  of  the  sentences  below  five  times.     Try  to  say  them 
clearly  and  distinctly. 

1.  Give  the  goose  a  golden  egg. 

2.  Sing  a  song  while  you  are  walking  along. 

3.  The  happy  horse  held  his  head  high. 

4.  Please  leave  the  cheese  in  the  deep  freeze. 

5.  Ned  bet  Ted  that  he  would  get  a  wet  head. 

6.  Sid  hid  his  bib  in  the  big  crib. 

7.  Jake  didn't  dare  to  repair  the  chair  on  the  stair i 

8.  Jack  sat  with  the  bat  and  the  cat. 

9.  He  heard  her  first  and  third  words. 

10.     Laura  sat  alone  upon  the  comfortable  sofa. 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO  II.  REQUIREMEHTS 

Enrichment 

When  You  Talk 

How  would  you  rate  your  speech?    Below  is  a  list  of  questions 
about  speech.    Rate  yourself  and  you  will  know  what  you  need  to 
work  on* 


QUESTIONS 

1.  Do  you  speak  clearly  and  distinctly? 

2.  Do  people  have  to  ask  you  to  repeat  what 
you  have  said? 

3.  Do  you  speak  too  quickly? 

4.  Do  you  speak  too  slowly? 

5.  Do  you  like  to  talk  a  lot? 

6«     Do  you  like  to  keep  quiet  and/let  others 
talk? 

7.  Do  you  use  a  good  choice  of  words  in  your 
conversation? 

8.  Do  you  speak  in  a  low^  pleasant  voice? 

9.  Do  you  wish  your  speech  could  be  better 
than  xt  xs? 

10.  Do  you  find  it  hard  to  put  what  you  think 
into  words? 

11.  Do  you  talk  too  loudly? 

12.  Do  you  speak  with  excitement  and  interest? 


OFTEN 


RATING 

SOME- 
TIMES 


ERIC 
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T.V.   AND  RADIO 


III.  CONDITIONS 

Learning  Activity 


There  are  radio  and  television  stations  in  all  large  cities 
and  in  most  smaller  cities.     Look  in  the  telephone  book  for  the 
names  of  the  radio  and  television  stations  in  Syracuse.     To  find 
the  names  of  the  stations,  look  in  the  YELLOW  PAGES. 


First,  find  the  word  radio  at  the  top  of  the  page.     Then,  look 
for  the  heading  Radio  jStations  and  Broadcasting  Companies. 
Pick  four  radio  stations. 
^n.ltd  thd  narmi  and  addK^lldl  hz^z. 

1.   


2. 


ERIC 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO  III.  CONDITIONS 

Learning  Activity 

Now  find  the  word  television  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Then 

find  the  heading,  Television  Stations  and  Broadcasting  Companies. 

Choose  4  television  stations. 

^Kltt  thz.  namzi  and  addH.^i6&6  hzKt. 

1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


T,V,  AND  RADIO  III.  CONDITIONS 

Learning  Activity 

Hours 

Many  wo;iti;^rH '  in  the  radio  and  television  industry  must  work  at 
night  and  on  weekends. 

To  find  the  answers  to  these  questions,  look  on  the  back  jpf  the 
S.R.A.  briefs  under  the  heading  Number  Of  Hours, 

1.  The  Receptionist  works   to    hours  a  week. 

2.  The  Radio-Television  Time  Salesman  usually  works  a   

day,    hour  week. 

When  might  he  work  on  the  weekend  or  in  the  evening? 

3.  The  S.R.A.  brief.  Radio''  and  Television  Annoumcers, 
says  that  an  announcer's  hours  might  be  irregular. 

Look  the  word  irregular  up  in  the  dictionary. 


The  radio  disc  jockey  may  work  anytime.     In  the  S.R.A. 
brief.  Finding  Out  About  Disc  Jockeys,  under  the  head-- 
ing  Working  Hours,  you  will  learn  when  a  disc  jockey 
might  work. 
When  might  hz  u)OKkf 

1.  early  in   -  

2.  late  at  

3.  on  

How  many  hours  does  he  work  each  week?  ^  
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Tf.V,  AND  RADIO  III.  CONDITIONS 

Learning  Activity 


Get  all  the  S,R»A.  briefs  in  the  Radio  and  Television  folder. 
Voii  should  havti  ^ 
Broadcast  Technicians 


Disc  Jockeys  >^ 
Radio  and  Television  Announcers  ^       mm  ^ 

Radio-Television  Tiiae  Salesman 
Receptionists 

Special  Effects  Technicians 

iXht  tht  InioKmatlon  on  tht  back        thtlz  bKlzi^  to  complttg  tht 
£olloiolng  6znttnaz4>. 

1.  Broadcast  Technicians:     There  are  nrare  than  '  

radio  stations  and   television  stations  in 

the  United  States. 

2.  Disc  Jockeys:     Disc  jockeys  may  be  employed  by    - 


or  by  local    .    Many  well-known  disc  jockeys  can 

earn  extra  money  by  serving  as    of 

at  dances  and  • 

3.  Radio  and  Television  Annotmcerss    More  annoimcers  are 

employed  in    and   than  in 

other  states. 

4.  Radio-Television  Time  Salesin^ns    A  great  ntamber  of  jobs 

are  in       "  such  as  New  York  and  Chicago 

but  experience  can  be  obtained  in   
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T.V.  AND  RADIO  III.  CONDITIONS 

Learning  Activity 

'    5.    Receptionists:    Most  receptionist  jobs  are  found   

and    ^  cities. 

Wame  ^oux  typz^  oi  qUIhz^  In  f^hlah  KtczptlonliK.^  may  6e 
employzdi 

(1)  

(2) 

(3)   ^_ 

(4)   

6.     Special  Effects  Technicians:    Jobs  are  found  wherever 

 ,   ^  I  ,  or  ;  

programs  are  produced.    Three  cities  that  offer  most 
opportunities  for  special  effects  technicians  to  find 

work  are;  ^  ^ 

(1) 

(2)     

(3) 


T.V.   AND  RADIO  III.  CONDITIONS 

Learning  Activity 

id 

people  will  be  listening  to  this  type  of  show. 

MONDAY ;       1ST  SHIFT    (4  HOURS)  2HD  SHIFT    (4  HOURS) 


From   (A.M.  -P.M.)         From    (A.M. -P.M.) 

To   ^(A.M.   -P.M.)  To    (A.M._P.M.) 

3.     Radio  and  Television  Announcer:     More  announcers  are  em- 
ployed in   and    •  

than  in  other  states. 

Getting  ahead  as  an  announcer  requires  hard   , 

  '  ,  and  a  great  deal  of 


4.     Radio-Television  Time  Salesmen:     A  great  number  of  job's 

are  in   such  as  New  York  and  Chicago , 

but  experience  can  be  obtained  in 


A  time  salesman  may  enter  the  field  as  a    or 

a   and  move  up  to  a  

sales  job.     Advancement  deals  mainly  on  the   

and    of  the  individual. 

Look  up  the  word  "initiative"  in  the  glossary. 

Copy  thz  mzaning  hzKz: 


ERIC 


Use  your  initiative  to  unscramble  the  following  words  into 
a  sentence. 

of  using  The  initiative  initials  Inez  in  was  during 
initiation     instilled  the 

m        (22c)  /^Q 


T.V.  AND  RADIO     .  ^  III.  CONDITIONS 

-  Enrichment 

In  Your  Opinion; 

Do  you  think  there  are  too  many  commercials  on  television? 

Are  there  ^,^ny  particular  products  whicfe  you  feel  should  not 
be  advertised  on  television? 

If  your  answer  is  yes,  tell  what  those  products  are,  and  give 
reasons  why. 


During  commercials  on  television,  many  people  go  to  the 
refrigerator  to  get  something  to  eat.     What  do  you  usually  do 
during  television  commercials? 
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T.V,  AND  RADIO 

When  You  Watch  Television 


III.  CONDITIONS 
Enrichment 


When  you  watch  television  or  listen  to  the  radio,  how  does  it 
p  generally  make  you  feel?    Below  are  some  words.     Check  the  ones 
that  tell  how  you  feel  most  of  the  time  when  you  watch  television 
or  listen  to  the  radio.     [I^  you  kavz  tKoviblz  Kzadlng  thziz  W0A.d6, 
'a^fe  you^  tzddhzK.        you  may  i/JOKk  i/Jith  a  paKtnzK.) 


good 

wonderful 

anxious 

sleepy 

peaceful 

entertained 

relaxed 

satisfied 

fearful 

joyful 

informed 

excited 

angry 


thrilled''^ 

rested 

sad 

amused 

contented 

calm 

upset 

terrified 

interested 

confused 

fascinated 

disappointed 


T.V,  AND  RADIO  IV.  ADVANTAGES 

Learning  Activity 

Average  Starting  Pay  -  Per  Week 

Receptionist  •  $  87.50 

Radio-^Television  Time  Salesman   87.50 

Broadcast  Technician   65.00 

Special  Effects  Technician   160.00 

Radio-Television  Announcer  — —  80.00 

Disc  Jockey   90,00 

1.  Which  worker  has  the  highest  starting  pay? 

2.  Which  worker  has  the  lowest  starting  pay? 

3.  How  much  more  does  a  disc  jockey  earn  than  a  radio- 
television  announcer? 


4 .     If  you  were  a  broadcast  technician  and  your  friend 
were  a  receptionist,  what  would  the  total  of  both 
salaries  be? 


ERLC 
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T.V.   AND  RADIO  IV.  ADVANTAGE^ 

Learning  Activity 

Get  the  S.R.A.  brief,  Broadcast  Technicians.     Read  the  section  on 

the  back,  entitled  "Future". 

Put  T  for  true  or  F  for  false  in  front  of  the  following: 

  Fewer  stations  are  expected  to  go  on  the  air  in  the 

coming  years  - 

  Automation  may  cause  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 

technicians. 
  The  field  is  limited. 

  Competition  for  the  jobs  is  not  great. 

Get  the  S.R.A.  brief.  Radio  and  Television  Announcers.     Read  the 
section  on  the  back,  entitled  "Future". 

Put  T  for  true  or  F  for  false  in  front  of  the  following: 

  Radio  and  Television  stations  are  not  expected  to  ex- 
pand their  operations  in  the  years  ahead. 

  The  growth  of  the  industry  and  replacement  needs  will 

create  about  800  to  900  openings  for  announcers  each 
year. 

  Competition  is  keen. 

  There  will  not  be  jobs  available. 
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T.V.   AND  RADIO 

How  Critical  Are  You? 


IV.  ADVAN-TA&ES 
Enrichment 


Listed  below  are  some  of  the  standards  the  people  have  when 
they  watch  television  or  listen  to  the  radio, 

Chzck  tht  one^  that  you.  izzl  moht  htKonqtg  about. 
The  programs  must: 

  (a)     have  an  interesting  story 

"         (b)     have  few  commercials 

  (c)     instruct  or  inform  yqu 

  (d)     have  excellent  acting 

  (e)     be  exciting 

(f)     be  funny 

appeal  only  to  adults 
last  at  least  an  hour 
be  unusual 

appeal  only  to  teenagers 
relax  you 
not  laake  you  think 
be  dramatic 
ppeal  only  to  ij^ildren 


live /  not^ taped 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 


T>V,  AND  RADIO 

BibUography 

SRA  Brief 

Broadcast  Taclmician 
Disc  Jockeys 

Radio  and  Television  Announcers 
Radio-^Television  Time  Salesmen 
Receptionist 

Special  Effects  Technician 
Career  Summary  (S-115) 

Radio  and  Television  Technician 
D,0,T,  Cards 

82  Receptionist 

214  Radio  and  Television  Annoi2|icer 

215  Radio  or  Television  Broadcast  Technician 
362  Radio  and  Television  Program  Producer-Director 

Book  ^ 

Wilkinson,  Jean  and  Ned,  Coma  to  Work  With  Us  in  a  T.V.  Statioill 
Sextant  Systems,  Inc.  1970 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 

Glossary  T,V.  and  Radio 

if' 

advertise  -  to  make  known  to  other  people. 

advertising  agency  -  a  business  that  tries  to  sell  certain  products 

for  people  by  advertising  thaaxi. 
announcer  -  one  who  tells  something  out  loud, 
audio  -  what  you  hear. 

automation  -  work  done  by  machines  rather  than  by  people, 
broadcast  -  to  send  a  program  out  by  radio  or  television, 
commercials  -  massages  on  television  or  radio  that  sell  products, 
competition  -  a  contest  between  two  people  for  the  same  thing, 
direct  -  to  show  the  way. 

director  -  is  someone  who  shows  others  the  way  to  do  things  such 
as  how  to  act. 

effects  -  results  of  action.     "Special  Effects"  are  created  for 

radio  and  television  programs  to  help  achieve  a  special 
feeling. 

electronic  -  a  special  kind  of  electrical  energy. 

engineer  -  a  person  who  plans  or  builds  or  takes  care  of  things. 

equipment  -  tools  and  machinery  needed  to  make  things  run. 

initiative  -  the  ability  to  do  things  on  your  own;  to  see  what 
should  be  done  and  to  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

irregular  -  not  in  a  regular  way,  something  that  happens  in  a 
hap-hazard  way.  . 

manage  -  to  be  in  charge?  a  manager  is  a  person  in  charge. 

newscaster  -  somieone  who  reads  the  news  out  loud. 

operate  -  to  run  something?  to  make  something  go. 

producer  -  a  person  who  supplies  the  money  or  is  in  general  charge 
of  radio  dr  television  shows. 

receptionist  -  a  person  who  greets  and  helps  people  who  enter  an 

office* 

specialist  -  a  person  who  is  skilled  in  one  particular  area. 


Glossary  (cont,) 

sponsor  -  an  advertiser  who  pays  a  television  or  radio  station  to 
announce  his  product, 

studio  (station)   -  place  where  television  and  radio  shows  come  from. 

supervise      to  see  that  things  run  right;  to  be  in  charge  of  some- 
thing. 

technician  -   a  person  who  is  trained  to  work  with  tools  or  in  soma 
speciLal  area.^ 

video  -  what  you  see. 

view  -  t-o  see. 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
STANDARD  INTERVIEW  SHEET 

1,  What  is  yoxvc  name?  ,  

2,  What  is  your  job  title?  

3,  How  inuch  education  did  you  have  to  have  for  your  job?   

4,  Did  you  have  to  take  a  test  for  your  job?   •   

5,  What  are  some  of  your  duties?   

6,  Do  you  mind  telling  what  the  starting  salary  for  your  job  is? 

7,  What  is  the  top  salary  your  job  pays?  

8,  Is  the  salary  the  same  for  everyone  on  this  type  of  job?   

9,  Who  or  what  decides  when  you  get  a  raise?   

10.  Why  did  you  choose  this  job?  

11.  What  do  you  like  best  about  your  job?   ' 

0 

 t 

12.  What  do  you  like  least  about  your  job?   [  

13.  What  are  your  working  hours?   .  

14.  What  good  habits  should  I  develop  now  in  elementary  school  that 
would  help  me  to  become  a  successful  worker  when  I  grow  up?   


15.     Are  there  school  subjects  that  I  must  do  especially  well  in  if  I 
were  to  work  in  this  kind  of  job?  


r 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  Cit^r^  School  District 

TV  and  Radio  Careers 

Pre  and  Post  Test 

Choose  the  correct  answer  and  write  it  in  the  blank  ^ 

1.     The  person  in  charge  of  workers  in  the  business  office  is  the 


(director  manager  prodticer) 

2.  A  perj^on  who  buys  time  on  television  or  radio  shows  is  a 

(time  salesman  sponsor  producer) 

3,  Radio-television  time  salesman  sell  time  by  the  ^  


(hour  day  minute) 


4.  A  broadcast  technician  takes  care  of  . 

(actors  announcers  equipment) 

5.  A  broadcast  technician  needs  the  following  education: 

 { 

(four  years  of  college;  high  school;  high  school  plus 

special  training) 

6.  The  most  important  requirement  for  an  announcer  is  his 

(.education  training  voice) 

9      Hours  for  workers  in  TV  and  Radio  are   


(regular  irregular ^  normal) 

8.  A  person  in  TV  and  Radio  v/ho  is  most  likely  to  be  called  on  to  worl 
.  anytime  is  a  

(receptionist  disk  jockey  manager) 

9.  The  worker  in  TV  and  Radio  who  receives  the  highest  starting  pay 
per  week  is  the  )  

(broadcast  technician;  special- effects  technician;  announcer) 

LO.     The  worker  in  TV  and  Radio  who  receives"  the  lowest  starting  pay 
O  per  week  is  the 


(broadcast  technician;  spe:^^^al  effects  technician;  announcer)- 


GUIDED  OCCUPAnOHj^L  OPmiTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 

N;^ME  SCHOOL  _^  

PRE  POST    TEACHER   


T.V.  AND  RADIO  ^  Pink 


lissignod 

Learning  l^ctivity  i 

Done 

— — —     -  - 

Assigned 

Enrichment 

Done 

.  Nature 
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T.V.  and  Radio  Careers 


When  you  turn  on  your  radio  or  television  set,  have  you  ever 
thought  of  all  the  unseen  people  who  are  working  behind  the  scenes? 
Maybe  you  would  like  to  be  one  of  those  people.     This  study  will 
tell  you  more  about  them, 
f 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO 


I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 


Many  people  doing  many  different  jobs  work  together  in  the 
radio  and  television  industry.     TheS4g^  workers  may  be  divided  in  the 
following  groups. 


1.     the  workers  who  take  care  of 
business  matters  for  the  stat 


handle  the 
the  program 


the  workers  who  sell  program 
time  to  advertisers. 


4 .     the  workers  whose  voices  you 
hear  and  whasa  faces  you  see, 


5.     the  workers  who  produce  (or 
put  together)  the  radio  or 
television  program. 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO  NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

A.     XI  you  were  to  visit      iMdio  or  television  station  the  first 
person  to  greet  you  womKi  i^o  tag  receptionist. 

In  the  book,  Come  to  \\<^i-'\  is  in  a  T.V,  Station,  on  page  11 

is  a  poem  about  a  rc;.::r:     ..si.     Ruad  the  poem  carefully. 

Find  the  D.O.T.  caru  .lani^pred  82.     The  first  sentence  tells  you. 
what  the  receptionist  does,     C^'j^tj  t(ie  sentence  ktKz. 
The  Receptionist   


Read  the  rest  of  the  card  to  find  one  other  thing  the  reception- 
ist does. 

^Kltz  that  data  /n";.'.   

-  —  . 


/ 


T.V.  AND  RADIO  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

,  Learning  Activity 

Find  the  S.R.A.  Brief,  Finding  Out  About  Broadcast  Technicians. 

Read  the  second  section  headed,  Bn,oadca6t  To^chnician^  Vo  a  VdKlzty 
oi  Job6  ,   to  find  two  jobs  Roger  and  Tom  do. 

1. 


2. 


Another  kind  of  technician  is  the  Special  Effects  Technician, 
Read  the  S.R.A.  brief,  or  listen  to  the  tape  about  Special  Effects 
Technician. 

What  kinds  of  special  effects        you  think  would  be  needed  for 
a  Halloween  program  called  the  Whispering  Willows? 


I.     NATURE  OP  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

The  voices  you  hear  on  the  radio,  and  the  faces  you  see  on  the 

television,  are  the  announcers  and  entertainers. 

D.     Radio  and  Television  Announcers 

Find  the  D,0,T,  card  numbered  214  J    The  first  sentence  tells  five 

'    -  '      '  — ^  '       j  — ^ —        "-  '    ■  --"      "    ' J  J.  -  I.J .  1. 1 1  I  J  .1  ■ 

things  that  an  announcer  might  do,     Rejad  thz  hzntzncz  thzn  illl  In 
thz  blanks  bzlouo. 

The  Radio  and  Television  Announcer 

1.  presents  the  • 

2.  introduces   ^  . 

3.  describes  ^  

4.  interviews   ^  . 

5.  acts  as 


T.V.  AND  RADIO  I.     NATURE  OP  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

Find  the  S.R.A.  briefs  Finding  Out  About  Radio-T.V,  Tim©  Salesman, 

Read  the  first  section  to  find  out  how  Bob  explains  the.  tiine-salesman 

busdLness,     Vlll  In  the.  blanks: 

A  radio-teJ.evision  time  salesman  sells   .  and 

.   tima  to  ^  i   

agencies  and  other   .  Without   

 ,  a   would  have  a  hard  time  getting 

enough     ^to  keep  \  . 
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T.V,  AND  RABIO  ^  \ 


I.     NATURE  OP  WORK 

Learning  Activity 


3.    Engineering  Department 
A.    Broadcast  Technician 

Read  the  D.O.T.  card  numbered  215,  then  fill  in  the  blanks. 
The  Broadcast  Technician  ,  and 


the  electronic  equipment  used  to 


radio  or  television 


1. 


or 


3. 


\1 » J 


1] 


/ 


/ 


/ 


J 


J'  r- 
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T.V.   AND  RADIO  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

Find  the  S.R.A,  Brief,  Finding  Out  About  Broadcast  Technicians • 

Read  the  second  section  headed,  B^oadcaif  Tiichniciayi6  Vo  a  VaKizty 
of^  Jobs,   to  find  two  jobs  Roger  and  Tom  do. 


2. 


%  9 

Another  kind  of  technician  is  the  Special  Effects  Technician. 
Read  the  S.R.A.  brief,  or  listen  to  the  tape  about  Special  Effects 
Technician. 

-  w 

What  kinds  of  special  effects  do  you  think  would-be  needed  j£or 

» 

a  Halloween  program  called  the  Whispering  Willows? 


I.     NATURE  OP  WORK  ' 
Learning  Activity 

The  voices  you  hear  on  the  radio>  and  the  faces  you  see  on  thje 

television,  are  the  announcers  and  entertainers. 

D.     Radio  and . Television  Announcers  ^ 
Find  the  D.O,T,  card  numbered  214,     The  first  sentence  tells  five 

things  that  an  announcer  might  do.     Read  th^  i^zntZYicz  thzn  illl  In 

thz  blanks  b^lo\^). 

The  Radio  and  Televi^-ipn  Announcer 

1*     presents  the  ______  and  • 

2.  introduces   , 

3.  describes   ' 

4.  interviews 

 — • — . — — ■ —  

5.  acts  as 


T.V.   AMD  R/\!)IO  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

Some  announcers  are  specialists.     This  means  they  only  do  one  kind 
of  announcing, 

I.     The  station  break  announcer  is  on  page  27  of  the  book.  Come  to 
Work  with  Us  in  a  T.V,  Station, 

Read  what  he  does,  then  complete  the  sentence. 

I  name  the  •  ,  re^d  the   f  tell  what  is 

next  to  . 

-  — ■ 

T%  tht  dldtlonaKy  llnd  thz  i/JOKd^  and  tzlt  iA)hat  thzy  rman. 

I 
* 

announce  -   


view  - 


II,     Another  specialist  is  the  Newscaster,     On  page  35  of  the  book 
^  you  have  been  reading.  Come  to  Work  with  Us  in  a  T,V,  Statio 

you  will  see  what  a  newscaster  does. 
Read  tkz  po&m,  th&n  WKitz  what^a  nzM&ccii^tzK  doz6. 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO  I.    .NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

Find  the  S.R.A.  Brief,  Finding  Out  About  Radio  and  Television 

Announcers . 

Read  the  last  section  headed  Ja^on  Mafee^  a  N^m  B^oadea^t.  What  did 
Jason  do  to  get  ready  for  his  news  broadcast? 


T.V.  AND  RADIO  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

IIX.    The  disc  jockey  is  another  specialist.    He  works  on  the  radio. 

Lliitzn  to  thz  tapz  Vi^a  Jockzy  and  tzll  tm  jobh  thz  dl^n 
joakzy  mu6t  do . 


1- 


2. 


T.V.  AND  RADIO 


I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 


The  Weather  Girl  is  another  specialist.  On  page  37  of  the  book, 
Come  to  Work  With  Us  in  a  T.V.  Station,  is  a  pamm  about  a  weather 


girl.  y 


I 


IWiat  do  you  learn  when  you  watch  the  weather  girl? 

— — — — — — ■ — ■   -    '  .     I  .1  .      .    I..  .  —Ill  r^ititif^,-^ 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

E.     In  order  to  run  any  business  smoothly  there  must  be  a  boss  or 

manager.     In  radio  and  television  there  are  many  managers. 


^REcr2f| 

1.     The  general  manager  or  station  manager  is  in  charge  of  all 
the,„ people  in  the.  station.     Look  on  page  41  of  the  book, 
Come  to  Work  with  Us  in  a  T.V.  Station y  to  see  what  a% Station 
Manager  does. 

The  boss  says, 

"I  have  so  much  to 


2.  The  production  manager  could  also  be  called  the  radio  and 
television  program  producer-director.  On  the  D.O.T.  card 
nxambered  362,  the  first  sentence  tells  what  the  producer- 
director  does. 

He   and  radio  and  television 

programs . 

t 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

The  second  sentence  tells  three  things  he  must  do.     Read  thz 

izntzYicz  thm.  illl  In  thz  blanks. 

The  producer-director 

1.  chooses  the   * 

2.   the   ,  ^spent  for  the  program. 

3.  takes  care  of    problems.  ^ 

Find  these  words  in  the  glossary.     W^-i^e  th^  rmanZng^  Zn  youK 
own  \^)on.d^. 

1,  manage  -  ■■   

2.  produce  -   ^  


3.     direct  - 


4*     supervise  - 


T-V.  AND  RADIO  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Enrichment 

Choose  from  the  list  the  title  of  the  announcer  who  is  speaking, 

A,  station  break  announcer 

B,  disc  jockey 

C,  newscaster 

D,  weather  girl 

  "This  program  has  been  brought  to  you  by  Sudsy  Wudsy  Soap." 

  "Cool  and  Cloudy  tonight  with  a  high  of  50  degrees." 

  "President  Nixon  met  with  newsmen  this  morning." 

  "You  are  listening  to  WABC,  Channel  10  in  New  York." 

  "Now  number  6  from  the  survey,  Ding-a-ling  Baby  by  the  Bells." 

^  -  -    "A  fire\>n  Main  Street  this  mornrng  destroyed  an  empty  garage. 

  "Rainy  and  warm  today,  clearing  and  cooler  tonight." 

  "Two  tickets  to  the  rock  concert  for  the  fourth  caller  on  the 

hit  line. " 

  "Next  on  WDFL  The  Abigal  Adams  show." 

  "A  three  car  accident  on  highway  4  has  injured  two  people." 

  "winds  north  to  northeast  at  seven  miles  per  hour," 

  "Now  Country  Joe  and  the  Fish  singing  Down  By  the  Old  Mill 
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T.V,  AND  RMIO  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Enrichment 

Listed  below  are  20  different  kinda  of  television  programs. 
Put  a  check  mark  (  )  beside  the  kinds  of  programs  you  like  to  watch. 
Put  a  double  check  mark  (     )  beside  the  kinds  of  programs  you  don^ t 
like  to  watch. 
« 

  1.     News  and  weather  • 

  2.     Western  movies 

  3.     Horror  movies 

____    4.     Children's  shows 
  5.  Cartoons 

  6.     Situation  comedies  (Lucy  etc.) 

  7 •  Sports 

8 .     Quiz  shows 

  i 

  9 .     Dramatic  programs  ^ 

  10.  Musical  shows  / 

  11.  Variety  shows  (Sullivan  etc.) 

  12.  Comedy  shows  (Skeleton  etc.) 

  13.  Religious  programs 

14.  Teenage  dance  shows 

  15.  Educational  programs 

  16.  Wrestling  and  boxing 

  17.  Soap  operas  j 

18.  Detective  and  police  drama 

  19 .  Documentaries 

  20.  Panel  shows  (What's  My  Line) 


ERIC 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO 

A.  Receptionist 

The  D.O.T.  card  nixiubered  B2,  will 
tell  you  how  much  education  a 
receptionist  needs • 
To  be  a  receptionist  you  will 

need  a     

diploma. 

Name  two  subjects  you  should* 
take  in  high  school, 

1.   

2. 


II .     REQUIREMENTS  V 

Learning  Activity 


-J 


Look  on  Page  11  in  the  book.  Coma  to  Work  with  Us  in  a  T,V,  Station. 
The  receptionist  has  to  be  pleasant.     She  has  to   and  be 


Check  the  things  a  person  who  would 
make  a  good  receptionist  would  like, 

  dogs 

  people 

'      being  alone 
  talking 


working  outdoors 
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T.V;  AND  RADIO  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

On  the  back  of  the  S.R.A.  brief.  Finding  Out  About  Receptionists, 

find  the  section  headed  Getting  Started. 

What  are  two  things  that  can  take  the  place  of  experience  when  look- 
ing for  a  job? 

1.  adequate  

2.  good   


(13aJ 


AND  RADIO  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

learning  Activity 

Sales 

Find  the  S.R.A.  card.  Finding  Out  About  Radio-Television 
Time  Salesmen.    Look  in  the  upper  left  haM  corner  of  the  cover 
to  find  out  how  much  education  a  salesiaan  needs. 
WKite  it  fie^e. 


On  the  back  of  the  card  find  the  words  High  School  Courses. 
What  CLKt  thKzt  oi  thzhz  couA-^e^f 

1.   ^  \  

2.  

3.  


What  kind  of  person  would  make  a  good  salesman? 
C/iecfe  tht  tKdlt^  you  think  a  6ale6man  mzd6, 

  likes  meeting  different  people 

  likes  to  build  things 

  is  impolite  and  pushy 

  has  a  good  imagination 


Ixxes  to  work  alone 


(14) 
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V.  AND  RADIO  H.  '^QUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

Broadcast  Tachnicia^ 

On  the  D.O.T.  card  nuiubersd  215 ,  you  can  find  how  much 
education  a  technician  needs.  / 


Name  two  subjects  which  are  required. 

1.  

2. 


Who  would  make  a  good  broadcast  technician? 
1.    Mary,  John  and  Bob  are  watching  television. 
Mary  says,  "I  would  like  to  dance  like  that." 
John  asks,  "How  do  they  decide  which  picture  to  broadcast?" 
Bob  wants  to  know,   "Is  there  any  cake  left?" 
IShich  do  you  think  would  like  being  a  broadcast  technician? 

  Mary 

  John 

  Bob 

When  the  radio  stopped  working  Pam  was  sad.     She  would  miss 
Tommy  Towers  Tap  Tunes,  her  favorite  program.     Joe  decided  the 
old  radio  should  be  thrown  out.    A  new  one  would  look  nicer 
anyhow.     Fred  said  that  he  would  try  to  fix  it.    Maybe  it  only 
needed  a  new  part. 

Who  do  you  think  would  like  to  be  a  broadcast  technician? 

Joe 
Fred 
  Pam 

(15)  i04 


T.V.  AND  RADIO  ^  .II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

Find  the  S.R.A.  brief.  Finding  Out  About  Broadcast  Technicians. 
On  the  back,  read  the  section  headed  Technical  '^'chool  Courses, 

What  kind  of  examination  must  the  broadcast  technician  take? 


Name  three  kinds  of  courses  a  technician  takes  to  help  him  pass 
the  test- 
is  ,  , 

2.  

3.   


The  special  effects  technician  studies  different  subjects. 
Find  the  S.R.A.  brief.  Finding  Out  About  Special  Effects  Technicians. 
On  the  back  read  the' section  headed  College  Coxirses.    Name  4  courses 
that  will  help  the  special  effects  technician, 

1.  ■   .  

2.   :  

3.  . 

4.  .  


T.V.  AND  RADIO  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

D.     Radio  and  Television  Announcers 

On  the  D.O.T.  card  nizmbered  214,  you  will  see  that  an 
announcer  needs  a  high  school  diploma  plus  some  further  train- 
ing.    Look  down  the  right  side  of  the  card  until  you  come  to 
words  in  big  black  letters. 

What  zduaatlon  do^6  th^  announa^A.  mtd  altzK  klgk  school? 

2  years    or    college. 

What        th^  mo6t  ImpoKtant  thing  an  announa^K  mtd^^ 
The  answer  is  easy  -  his  voice  of  course! 

In  the  book.  Come  to  Work  With  Us  in  a  T.V.  Station,  on  page  35 
is  a  poem  about  a  newscaster,  a  special  kind  of  announcer.  The 
last  line  of  the  poem  tells  how  an  announcer  must  npeak. 
Copy  that  llm  Jr^if. 


What  would  happen  if  the  announcer  did  not  speak  up  louji  and 
clear? 


T.V.'anD  radio  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

D.    Radio  and  Televisioii  Announcers 

Find  the  S.R.A.  brief.  Finding  Out  About  Radio  and 
Television  Announcers.     On  the  back  tead  the  section  headed 
Education.  »i 

Why  l&  a  collz3&  dzQKzz  A.&comm&nd&d? 
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T.V.   AND  RADIO  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

E.     To  be  a  Radio  and  Televis'ion  Program  Producer-Director  a  person 

must  have  a  high  school  diploma. 

The  chances  of  getting  a  job  are  better  if  you  have  more 

education.     Look  on  the  D.O.T.  card  numbered  362,     Toward  the 

end  of  the  column  at  the  right  is  s^^me  further  education  that 

would  help. 


A  producer-director  could  have  a  4  year  colleger  Bachelor 

of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  

or 
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T.V,   AND  RADIO 


II.  REQUIREMENTS 
Enrichment 


Try  reading  the^e  sentences  as  clearly  as  you  can.  Practice 
in  front  of  a  mirror  or  with  a  friend.    When  you  can  read  them  wellt. 
perhaps  you  could  tape  your  voice,  then  listen  to  how  you  sound. 

HOW'S  YOUR  SPEECH?  * 

Say  each  of  the  sentences  below  five  times.     Try  to  say  them 
clearly  and  distinctly. 

1.  Give  the  goose  a  golden  egg. 

2.  Sing  a  song  while  you  are  walking  along. 

3.  The  happy  horse  held  his  head  high. 

4.  Please  leave  the  cheese  in  the  deep  freeze. 

5.  Ned  bet  Ted  that  he  would  get  a  wet  head. 

6.  Sid  hid  his  bib  in  the  big  crib. 

7.  Jake  didn't  dare  to  repair  the  chair  on  the  stair. 

8.  Jack  sat  with  the  bat  and  the  cat. 

9.  He  heard  her  first  and  third  words. 

10.     Laura  sat  alone  upon  the  comfortable  sofa. 
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T,V.   AND  RADIO 


II.  REQUIREMENTS 
Enrichment 


When  You  Talk 

How  would  you  rate  your  speech?    Below  is  a  list  of  questions 
about  speech.     Rate  yourself  and  you  will  know  what  you  need  to 
work  on . 


QUESTIONS 

1.  Do  you  speak  clearly  and  distinctly? 

2 .  Do  people  have  to  ask  you  to  repeat  what 
you  have  said? 

3.  Do  you  speak  too  quickly? 

4.  Do  you  speak  too  slowly? 

5.  Do  you  like  to  talk  a  lot? 

6 .  Do  you  like  to  keep  quiet  and  let  others 
talk? 

7.  Do  you  use  a  good  choice  of  words  in  your 
conversation? 

8.  Do  you  speak  in  a  low,  pleasant  voice? 

9.  Do  you  wish  your  speech  could  be  better 
than  it  is? 

10.  Do  you  find  it  hard  to  put  what  you  think 
into  words? 

11.  Do  you  talk  too  loudly? 

12.  Do  you  speak  with  excitement  and  interest? 


OFTEN 


RATING 

SOME- 
TIMES 


NEVER 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO 


III.  CONDITIONS 

Learning  Activity 


There  are  radio  and  television  stations  in  all  large  cities 
and  in  most  sinaller  cities.     Look  in  the  telephone  book  for  Ihe 
names  of  the  radio  and  television  stations  in  Syracuse.     To  find 
the  names  of  the  stations,  look  in  the  YELLOW  PAGES. 


ERIC 


First,  find  the  word  radio  at  the  top  of  the  page.    ^Then,  look 
for  the  heading  Radio  Stations  and  Broadcasting  Companies. 
Pick  four  radio  stations. 
^Klte.  the.  namei  and  a.ddH.2.i>i>zi>  kiiKz. 

1.  "  :  


H-:-  2. 


3. 


11.1 
(20) 


.  T.V.  AND  RADIO  -  '  m.  CONDITIONS 

Learning  Activity 

Now  find  the  word  television  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Then 

find  the  heading,  Television  Stations  and  Broadcasting  Companies. 

Choose  4  television  stations.  ** 

\i)H.i.tz  tkt  name^  and  addfizi&z&  hzKt. 
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T.V.   AND  RADIO  III.  CONDITIONS 

Learning  Activity 

Hours 

Many  workers  in  the  radio  and  television  industry  must  work art 
-night  and  on  weekends. 

To  find  the  answer^  to  these  questions,  look  on  the  back  of  tij^e 

i 

S.R.A.  briefs  under  the  heading  Nuiuber  Of  Hours. 

1.  The  Receptionist  works    to    Hours  a  week. 

2.  The  Radio-Television  Time  Salesman  usually  works  a   

day,    hour  week. 

When  might  he  work  on  the  weekend  or  in  the  evening? 

3.  The  S.R.A.  brief.  Radio  and  Television  Announcers, 
says  that  an  announcer *s  hours  might  be  irregular. 

Look  the  word  irregular  up  in  the  dictionary. 


4.     The  radio  disc  jockey  may  work  anytime.     In  the  S.R.A, 
brief.  Finding  Out  About  Disc  Jockeys,  under  the  head-- 
ing  Working  Hours,  you  will  learn  when  a  disc  jockey 
might  work. 
■  Wfien  mZgkt  hz  ivoKk? 

1.  early  in  

2.  late  at   

3.  on  

How  many  hours  does  he  work  each  week?  

(22) 
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T.V.   AND  RADIO  III.  CONDITIONS 

Learning  Activities 

Make  a  chart  using  the  information  you  have  found  about  the 
number  of  hours  the  different  people  work. 


NUMBER  OF  HOURS  WORKED  EACH  WEEK 


Receptionist 

Salesman 

Announcer. 

Disc  Jockey 

-J 

1 1  '1 
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T.V,   AND  RADIO  III.  CONDITIONS 

Learning  Activity 

Get  all  the  S.R.A.  briefs  in  the  Radio  and  Television  Careers 

folder. 

Vou,  should  hav^: 

Broadcast  Technicians 
Disc  Jockeys 

Radio  and  Television  Announcers 
Radio-Television  Time  Salesmen 
Receptionists 

Special  Effects  Technicians 
U^e  thz  InioKmatlon  on  tho.  baak  oi  thz^z  bKl^i^  to  aompl^to.  thg 

1.  Broadcast  Technicians:     There  are  more  than  

radio  stations  and   television  stations  in  the 

United  States. 

L/^e  tk^  {^Igu^^^  £A,om  quz^tZon        to  {^Ind  thlh  an^we^: 

The  niomber  of  radio  stations  is  about   times 

greater  than  the  number  of  television  stations. 

2.  Disc  Jockeys:    Disc  jockeys  may  be  employed  by  

or  -fey  local  •    Many  well-known  disc  jockeys 

can  earn  extra  money  by  serving  as  

of  '  dances  and  ^  n 

.    /  Some  disc  jockeys  work  a  split  shift.    For  instance,  they 

'     may  break  into  two  different  4  hour  shifts.     Can  you  make 
up  a  schedule  with  two  4  hour  shifts  in  one  24  hour  period"? 
Plan  this  so  that  the  shifts  come  when  you  think  the  most 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO  HI.  CONDITIONS 

Learning  Activity 

people  will  be  listening  to  this  type  of  show, 

MONDAY:-      1ST  SHIFT    (4  HOURS)  2ND  SHIFT    (4  HOURS) 

From   (A.M.  -P.MJ         From    (A.M. -P.M.) 

To   (A.M.   -P.M.)  To  (A.M.^P.M.) 

3.  Radio  and  Television  Announcer:     More  announcers  are  em- 
ployed in    and 

than  in  other  states. 

Getting  ahead  as  an  announcer  requires  hard   , 

  /  and  a  great  deal  of    , 

4.  Radio-Television  Time  Salesmen:    A  great  number  of  jobs 

.J""  are  in        '  [   such  as  New  York  and  Chicago, 

but  experience  can  be  obtained  in   


A  time  salesman  may  enter  the  field  as  a    or 

a   and  move  up  to  a   

sales  job.     Advancement  deals  mainly  on  the   

and  _^   of  the  individual. 

Look  up  the  word  "initiative"  in  the  glossary. 

Copy  thz  mzoLYilYiQ  hz^e: 


T 


Use  your  initiative  to  unscramble  the  following  words  into 
a  sentence. 


of  using  The  initiative  initials  Inez  in  was  during 
initiation    instilled  the 


(22c) 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO  III.  CONDITIONS 

•  ^  Learning  Activity 

5.     Receptionists:    Most  receptionist  jobs  are  foixnd  

and   cities  • 

Wame  {ouK  typzi^  oi  oHlco.^  In  ujhlah  xta^ptlonl^t^  may  fae 

(1)  \  

(2)   


(4)   

Adequate  and  good 

  will  often  be 

accepted  in  place  of  " 

6.     Special  Effects  Technicians;    Jobs  are  found  wherever 

 ,  ,  or    programs  are 

produced.     Three  cities  that  offer  inost  opportujrxities  for 

special  effects  technicians  to  find  work  are^  :*k 

* 

(1)  

(2) 

(3)  • 


T.V.   AND  RADIO  III.  CONDITIONS 

Enrichment 

In  Your  Opinion; 

Do  you  think  there  are  too  many  commercials  on  television? 


Are  there  any  particular  products  which  you  feel  should  not 
be*  advertised  on  television?  

If  your  answer  is  yes,  tall  what  those  products  are,  and  give 
reasons  why. 


During  commercials  on  television,  many  people  go  to  the 
refrigerator  to  get  something  to  eat.     TOiat  do  you  usually  do 
during  television  coimnercials? 


lid 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO 


When  You  Watch  Television 


III.  CONDITIONS 
Enrichment 


When  you  watch  television  or  liafcen  to  the  radio,  how  does  it 
generally  make  you  feel?    Below  are  some  words.     Check  the  ones 
that  tell  how  you  feel  most  of  the  time  when  you  watch  television 
or  listen  to  the  radio.     {!(  you  have  tKouhlz  KzadlnQ  thz6z  ijooKd^, 
a^k  yoiiK  ttddhzK        you  may  lAJoKk  u)lth  a  pa^tm^.} 


good 

wonderful 

anxious 

sleepy 

peaceful 

entertained 

relaxed 

satisfied 

fearful 

joyful 

informed 

excited 

angry 


thrilled 
rested 

amused 

contented 

calm 

upset 

terrified 

interested 

confused 

fascinated 

disappointed 


T.V.  AND  RADIO  '  IV.  ADVANTAGES 

Learning  Activity 

Average  Starting  Pay  -  Per  Week 

Receptionist   — — — $  87.50 

Radio-Television  Time  Salesman   87.50 

Broadcast  Technician   —  — - — _   65.00 

Special  Effects  Technician  ^-----^ — —     160.00  . 

Radio-Television  Announcer   80.00 

Disc  Jockey  —  — — —  —   90.00 

1.  Which  worker  has  the  highest  starting  pay? 

2.  Which  worker  has  the  lowest  starting  pay? 


3.     How  much  more  does  a  disc  jockey  earn  than  a  radio^ 
television  announcer? 


4.     If  you  were  a  broadcast  technician  and  your  friend 
■  were  a  receptionist ^  what  would  the  total  of  both 
salaries  be? 
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T.V.  AND  RADIO 


IV.  ADVANTAGES 

Learning  Activity 


Get  the  S.R.A.  brief,  Broadcast  Technicians,  Read  the  section  on 
the  back,  entitled  "Future". 

Put  T  for  true  or  F  for  false  in  front  of  the  following: 

  Fewer  stations  are  expected  to  go  oa  the  air  in  the 

coming  years. 

  Automation  may  cause  a  decrease  in  the  number  of . 

technicians. 
  The  field  is  limited. 

Competition  for  the  jobs  is  not  great.  - 


/ 


Read  the 


Get  the  S.R.A.  brief.  Radio  and  Television  Announcers, 
section  on  the  back,  entitled  "Future". 

Put  T  for  true  or  F  for  false  in  front  of  the  following: 

  Radio  and  Television  stations  are  not  expected  to  ex- 
pand their  operations  in  the  years  ahead. 

  The  growth  of  the  industry  and  replaceiaent  needs  will 

create  about  800  to  900  openings  for  announcers  eiach 
year . 

  Competition  is  keen. 

  There  will  not  be  jobs  available. 


T.V,  AND  RADIO 


IV.  ADVANTAGES 
Enrichment 


How  Critical  Are  You? 


Listed  below  are  some  of  the  standards  the  people  have  when 
they  watch  television  or  listen  to  the  radio, 

Ckzck  thz  onzi  that  you.  izzl  mo^t  ^tKongly  about. 
The  programs  must: 


(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 
(f 
(g 
(h 
(i 

(j 
(k 

( 

(m 
(n 
(o 


have  an  interesting  story 
have  few  commercials 
instruct  or  inform  you 
have  excellent  acting 
be  exciting  . 
be  funny 

appeal  only  to  adults 
last  at  least  an  hour 
be  unusual 

appeal  only  to  teenagers 
relax  you 
not  make  you  think 
be  dramatic 

ppeal  only  to 
bdK^ive^  nojj/taped 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 

Glossary  T.V.  and  Radio 

advertise      to  make  known  to  other  people.  - 

advertising  agency  -  a  business  that  tries  to  sell  certain  products 

for  people  by  Mvertising  th®n.  ■ 
announcer      one  who  tells  soinething  out  loud, 
audio  -  what  you  hear. 

automation  -  work  done  by#raachines  rather  than  by  people, 
broadcast  -  to  send  a  program  out  by  radio  or  television, 
commercials  -  messages  on  television  or  radio  that  sell  products, 
competition  ^  a  contest  between  two  people  for  the  same  thing, 
direct  -  to  show  the  way. 

director  —  is  someone  who  shows  others  the  way  to  do  things  such 

as  how  to  act.  * 

effects  -  results  of  action.     "Special  Effects"  are  created  for 

radio  and  television  programs  to  help  achieve  a  special 
feeling. 

electronic  -  a  speaial  kind  of  electrical  energy. 

engineer  -  a  person  who  plans  or  builds  or  takes  Ijare  of  things. 

equipment  -  tools  and  machinery  needed  to  make  things  run. 

initiative  -  the  ability  to  do  things  on  your  own;  to  see  what 
should  be  done  and  to  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

irregular  -  not  in  a  regular  way^  something  that  happens  in  a 

hap-hazard  way.  \ 

manage  -  to  be  in  charge?  a  manager  is  a  person  in  charge. 

newscaster  -  someone  who  reads  the  news  out  loud. 

operate  -  to  run  something;  to  make  something  go. 

producer—  a  person  who  supplies  the  money  or  is  in  general  charge 
of  radio  or  television  shows. 

receptionist  -  a  person  who  greets  and  helps  people  who  enter  an 

office. 

specialist  -  a  person  who  is  skilled  in  one  particular  area.  J 


GlQiSsary  (cQnt») 

sponsor  -  an  advertiser  who  pays  a  television  or  radio  station  to 
announce  his  product, 

studio  (station)  -  place  where  television  and  radio  shows  come  £|:om, 

supervise  -  to  see  that  things  run  right?  to  be  in^^charge  of  some- 
thing. 

technician  -  a  person  who  is  trained  to  work  with  tools  or  in  soine 
special  area.  ^  ^  ^ 

video  -  what  you  see. 

view  -  to  see. 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 


STANDARD  INTERVIEW  SHEET 


t 


1,    What  is  year  name? 


2,    What  is  your  job  title? 


3.    How  much  education  did  you  have  to  have  f or  yoxar  job? 


4,  Did  you  have  to  take  a  test  for  your  job? 

5.  What^are  some  of  your  duties?   


6.    Do  you  mind  telling  what  the  starting  salary  for  your  job  is? 


?•    What  is  the  top  salary  your  job  pays? 


8-  Is  the  salary  the  same  for  everyone  on  this  type  of  job? 
9«    Who  or  what  decides  when  you  get  a  raise? 


10.    Why  did  you  choose  this  job? 


11.    What  do  you  like  best  about  your  job? 


12.    What  do  you  like  least  about  your  job? 


X 


13.    What  are  your  working  hours? 


14.    What  good  habits  should  I  develop  now  in  elementary  school  that 
would  help  me  to  become  a  successful  worker  when  I  grow  up?   


15.    Are  there  school  subjects  that  I  must  do  especially  well  in  if  I 
were  to  work  in  this  kind  of  job?   
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Cosnotologv 


PiM5  and  Post  Test 

Choose  the  corr^yct  ansiror  nnd  write  it  in  tho  blankm 

1.  A  receptionist  makes  ■  \   for  custcners, 

shampoo  hairstyles  appointments 

2.  A  colorist  changes  the  color  of  the  customers  

hair  skin 

3.  Pressing  is  done  to  ,  • 

rubber  gloves  curlv  hair 

U.    A  manicurist  grooms   ^  ^* 


9, 


10. 


hair  fingernails 

5,  To  be  a  beauty  operator  you  must  be  at  least 
17  18 

6.  All  beauty  operatgrs  m.ust  have  a   

.   license  high  school  diploma 


fingernails 

curly  clothes 

scalp 

i.»vears  old. 


21 


college  diplom.a 


7.     A  beauty  operator's  license  comes  from 
New  York  State  beauty  school* 


high  school 

8.     One  reason  vThy  a  beautician's  work  is  hard  is  that  she  must 
please  •      '    * 


mainly  her  boss 


all  kinds  of  people 


The  pay  for  a  beautician  is  usually 
$60-.70  $80-^100 


one  customer  at 
a  time  ^ 

a  vreek. 

$100-120 


is  usually  available  for 


beauticians, 
a  uniform 


part-time  vjork 


carlv  retirement 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  OPIEMTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 


POST 


SCHOOL 
TEACHER 


COSMETOLOGY  -  Blue 


Assigned 


Nature  o 


Learning  Hctivitg 


2. 

3, 
4, 


Work 


Reading ,  listening 
to  a  tape,  answering 
quest ions. p.  Ig2 
AnpvTering  questions, 
pictionary.    pg.  3 
Pictionary .    pg .  3a 
Reading,  listening 
to  tape  •    pg.  4 
Pi9tionary,  listening 
to  tapG.     pg.  5 
Readin?^,  answering 
questions,     pg,  6 
Reading,  worksheet. 
pfT,  7 


Requiremi  mts 


Done 


Reading  and  worksheet! 
pg.  10  and  10a 

rd  ^  meaning ,  listing 
Ejuirements ,  writing 
BaBfitence.    pg.  11 


Conditigiis 


Reading  -  listing 
ref!sons.     pg.  13 


Assigned 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Enri chment 


^Make^a  scrapbook  o 
magaxine  pictures, 
pg-  8 

Make  a  scrapbook  o 
liairstyle  pictures 
you  have  named, 
pg-  8 

Planning  a  demon- 
stration of  settini^ 
hair.    pg.  9 


1. 


Done 


1. 


Listing  bcnutv 
schools,    pp".  12 
Planning  a  visit 
to  your  class  by 
students  from 
Central  Tech 


Reading  and  listen- 
ing to  tape.  pp:.14 


Advantages 
li 


Kcadinp:  and  worksheet 
PF.  15 


ERIC 


1. 


CTOssword  puzzle. 
pp.  16 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTaTIJ:: 
Syracuse  City  Scnool  District 

Did  you  know  that  hairdressing  and  related  jobs  hire  20,000  new 
people  every  year  in  the  United  States? 

Have  you  ever  thought  you  would  like  to  work  in  a  beauty  salon 
(shop)? 

To  find  out  how  to  learn  the  trade  -  and  how  to  succeed  as  a 
"beauty  specialist"  read  on!  I 


Table  of  Contenco 
Topic:  Page; 

Learning  Activity  —  '   1 

Enrichment:   3 

II,     Requirements*  * 

Learning  Activity  —  10 

Enrichment  — '  —  12 

III.     Conditions  of  Work 

Learning  Activity  —  —  13 

Enrichment  ^-^j^  '  —  14 

Iv.     Advantages   (Future  of  Job) 

Learning  Activity    15 

Enrisfement  ^  —-jmb..*^^--   16 

Bibliographies 

Interview  Sheet 

Glossary 
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COSlteTOLOGY  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

1.    Get  the  cassette  tape  on  "Careers  in  the  Beauty  Industry". 


Read  the  following  story  as  you  listen  to  the  tape. 
Have  you  ever  been  in  a  beauty  salon  or  looked  through  the 
window  of  a  beauty  salon?    Or,  have  you  noticed  woinen  and  girls 
walking  by  and  have  you  thought  that  their  hair  looked  real 
pretty?    Do  you  know  how  many  different  kinds  of  jobs  are 
needed  to  keep  a  beauty  salon  going  so  that  those  ladies  can 
have  nice-looking  hair?    Do  you  think  you  might  like  to  work 
in  the  beauty  industry?    If  you  have,  let's  open  the  door  and 
qo  in  to  see  what  makes  a  beauty  salon  tick. 
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COSMETOLOGY 


I,  NATURE  OF  WORK 
Learning  Activity 


SECTION  1 

When  we  first  enter  the  beauty  salon,  probably  the  first  person  we 
will  meet  is  the  RECEPTIONIST  ,  (ree-sept^-shun-ist)  .     She  will  have 
a  desk  with  a  telephone  so  that  she  can  make  appointments  for 
customers  and  be  sure  they  are  taken  good  care  of  by  the  right  hair- 
dresser and  on  time! 

The  RECEPTIONIST  also  collects  the  money  from  the  customers  and 
usually  takes  care  of  selling  COSMETICS  which  can  be  seen  on  shelves 
in  the  salon.     The  RECEPTIONIST  usually  keeps  track  of  the  hours  the 
employees  work,  the  amount  of  money  they  have  earned  and,  sometimes, 
even  makes  up  the  payroll.     The  RECEPTIONIST  may,  in  fact,  be  the 
salon  owner  or  manager  or  she  may  be  an  employee.     It  can  be  an 
important  and  well-paid  job. 

TURN   OFF    THE    TAPE   RECORDER    WHILE   YOU  ANSWER    THE  FOLLOWING   QUESTIONS : 


Duties  of  a  receptionist: 
1.     A  receptionist  makes 


2.     She  makes  sure  they  are 


for  customers, 

'   of  by  the  right 


hairdresser .and  on  time  I 
3.     The  receptionist  also   


the 


from 


the  customers  and  usually  takes  care  of  selling 
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COSMETOLOGY  /  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

4.  The  receptionist  usually  keeps  track  of  the   the 

employees  work,  the  amount  of    they  have  earned, 

and  sometimes  even  make  up  the  

5.  The  receptionist  may,  in  fact,  be  the  

or  manager,  or  she  may  be  an-  - 


Pictionary  ™  about  the  Beauty  Business  I 


Permanent  Waver  -  puts  curl  in  hair 
to  stay  in  permanently. 
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COSMETOLOGY  y  ■        I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

nOVli     turn  the  tape  iac*  on  and  listen  ta^  it  as_  you  read  more  aiout 

our  visit. to  the  heauty  salon: 

SECTION  2 

As  we  get  farther  back  into  the  salon,  we  will  see  men  and  women 
working  on  customers'  hair.     In.  l4rge  shops  these  men  and  women  may 
be  specialists  -  they  ordinarily-^o  only  the  job  that  you  see  them 
doing.     SHAMPOOBRS ,  they  wash  and  clean  the  hair  for  different 
reasons?  apply  rinses  either  for  dandruff  or  for  a  different  color; 
and  generally  assist  the  HAIRSTYLIST  who  cuts  and  arranges  the  hair 
to  make  a  lady  look  her  best.    We  also  see  the  COLORIST.    She  has 
on  rubber  gloves  and  a  plastic  apron  and  she  is  applying  a  thick, 
dark  cream  on  the  hair  to  make  it  the  color  that  the  STYLIST  wants. 
At  another  chair  a  PERMANENT  WAVER  is  rolling  up  hair  on  short, 
different-colored  plastic  curlers  and  then  applying  a  liquid  to  the 
curls.     The  liquid  doesn't  smell  too  good,  but  it  makes  the  hair 
pretty . 

In  still  another  chair  another  hairdresser  wearing  rubber  gloves 
and  a  plastic  apron  is  putting  heavy,  white  cream  on  the  hair.  She 
is  the  STRAIGHTENING  specialist.    When  hair  is  too  curly  or  kinky 
for  a  certain  style,  curl  must  be  taken  out  of  the  hair*  Sometimes 
the  STRAIGHTENER  will  use  a  hot,  brass  comb  to  take  out  the  curl. 
This  is  called  PRESSING. 
Turn  off  -the  tape  rmcordmr . 
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COSMETOLuGi 


1.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity" 


Pictionary    about  more  beauty  salon  workers! 

Manicurist  -  cleans,  shapes,  and 
polishes  fingernails 


about  n 


Dispensary  Clerk  -  hands  out 
i  supplies 


Chief  Stylist  -  either  the  owner 


or  manager 


iVOP/r      turn   the  tajpe  hsick  on  and  listen   to  it  as  you  read  about 
these  workers m 

Section  III 

As  we  look  over  toward  the  dryers    (dryers  are  hot-air  hoods  which 
fit  over  the  customer's  head  to  dry  the  hair  -  they  look  like  space 
helmets) V  we  see  another  person  working  on  a  customer's  fingernails. 
She  is  called  a  MANICURIST  and  she  clips  and  files  fingernails, 
softens  and  grooms  the  customer's  hands. 

Back  in  the  shop  we  discovel*  a  small  room.     It  is  well-lighted  and 
ventilated*     There  is  a  sink  and  counter  and  lots  of  shelves, 
cabinet^;  and  containers  all  filled  with  bottles,  cartoi.s,   linen  and 

alA  s  1 13         thir'  js  needeu  to  work  ::n  cu3tonners  and  tv>  i  eep  r.he 
tools  anu  contaiiierb  cieaii*    .  Tao  person  worxxny  in  here  Xo  called 
a  DISPENSAPy  CLERK. 

1  I 


COSMETOLOGY  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

We  also  have  seen  a  man  in  a  zipper  jacket  walking  about  the  shop 

talking  to  different  SPECIALISTS ^  looking  at  customer's  hair  and 

writing  things  on  small  cards •     He  is  the  OWNER  or  CHIEF  STYLIST, 

What  we  have  been  looking  at  is  a  large  shop  with  twenty  or  thirty 

people  working  in  it.     In  a  small  shop  (three  or  four  people)  the 

same  type  of  things  will  be  going  on  except  there  will  be  no 

specialists.     The  people  working  in  a  small  shop  perform  all  of 

'    these  operations  and  are  called-  ALL-AROUND  OPERATORS. 

Answer  these  questions  from  Section  III 

1.  Dryers  are      hoods  which  fit  over 

the  customer's  head  to    the  hair. 

2.  A  manicurist    and  files  fingernails,   

and    the  customer's  hands. 

3.  A  ■   handles  and 


gives  out  bottles,  linen  and  all  other  supplies  used  in  the 


COSMETOLOGY  I.  NATURE  OP  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

Get  the  Career  Summary ^  Manicurists 
Complete  the  following  from  the  section  "Duties": 
A  laanicurist  usually  works  in  a   


.   ■     She   ,  shapes, 

  a  custon^r's  fingernails  and,  sometimes, 

.   •     She   .   and    the  end 

of  the  nails.     She  softens  the  nail  _^   with  water 

and  oil,  pushes  them  back  with  a    ^  ^ 

^  ^them  with   or  nippers.    She  then 

 the  nails  or  applies  clear  or  colored  

 with  a  brush. 

•«-» 

After  each  manicure  she  and 


the  instrviments  used  by  placing  them  in  an   

solution • 

Manicuring  may  be  done  by  a    in  a  shop 

or  by  a  '  beautician. 
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COSMETOLOGY 


I  .     NATURE  OF  WORK 
Enrichment 


1.  Go  through  magazines  and  cut  out  any  pictures  or  words  that 
have  something  to  do  with  hairdressing  or  care  of  the  nails 
and  skin.  • 

Cut  these  out  and  make  a  scrapbook  of  them^ 

2.  Cut  pictures  of  hair  styles  from  magazines.    Make  up  a  title 
for  each  style. 

Make  these  up  Into  a  scrapbook. 
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COSMETOLOGY  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Enrichment 

With  arspartner  from  your  class,  practice  setting  hair  from  the 
chart  in  the  brown  folder.  Ask  your  teacher  if  you  may  plan  a 
demonstration  for  your  class. 


1?) 
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COSMETOLOGY  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

New  York  State  Rules 
To  Become  A  Beauty  Operator  You  Must  Meet  The  Following  Requirements" 

1.  You  must  be  17  years  of  age  or  older. 

2.  You  must  successfully  have  completed  an  approved  course  of  study 
such  as  is  offered  at  Syracuse  Central  Technical  High  School  or 
as  is  offered  in  a  private  trade  school. 

3.  You  must  be  of  good  inoral  character  • 

4.  You  must  be  in  good  health. 

5.  You  must  have  at  least  finished  an  elementary  school  aiucation. 

Get  the  Career  Brief  B-38,  Cosir^tologist>    Open  to  the  sections, 
"Personal  Qualifications"  and  "Training  Requirements".     As  you  read 
it,  listen  to  the  side  of  the  tape  labeled  "Personal  Qualifications" 
and  "Training  Requirements". 

Mhmn  you  have  finished,  go  back  and, nf 111  In  the  blanks  of  the 

\' 

following: 

An  aspirant  should  have  an  ^   and  well-groomed 

 ,  a  pleasing     ,  and  a   


manner. 

She  needs  general   strong   

and  The  work  requires  dexterity  of  ^  and 


Every  state  requires  the  ^auty  Operator  to  be 
Jtost  states  require  applicants  to  pass  a   


To  take  this  examination,  applicants  must  be  at  least 

to   years  old  and  con^slete  an  approved  

course • 

(10) 
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COSMETOLOGY 


II .  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 


The  most  desirable  method  of  formal  training  includes  com- 
pletion of  plus    to       .  months 

of  formal  training.  A  majority  of  beauty  schools  require  applicants 
to  have  diplomas. 

Some  states  will  accept  training  in  a  public 


leading  to  a  vocational  high  school  diploma 


as  eligibility  for  taking  the  

for  a  license. 

The  license  is  issued  by  New  York  State. 


1  License 


l7 
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COSMETOLOGY  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

Get  the  D.O.T.  Cartoon,  Cosmetologist ,  A  Beauty  Operator. 

Find  the  section  that  tells  eight  requirements  for  a  Beauty  Operator, 

On  the  lines  below,  list  £  of  these. 

m 

1.  

2.   ,  .   ^-   

3.   ^  ,  

4.  

5.  '   

6.  


All  states  require  beauty  operators  to  be  licensed.     Look  up  the 
meaning  of  the  word  license  in  the  glossary.     Copy  the  meaning  here: 
License : 


Make  up  a  sentence  using  the  word  "license."  Write  the  sentence 
here:  I_  
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COSMETOLOGY 


II.  REQUIREI^NTS 
Enrichment 


The  yellow  pages  in  the  telephone  book  list  the  beautv  schools 
in  Syracuse.     List  the  names  of  the  schools  here: 


Ask  your  teacher  tmtiaife^  arrangements  with  soitieone  from  the 
Cosmetology  department  of  Central  Tech  to  visit  your  class. 
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COSMETOLOGY 


Beauty  Operators. 


III.     CONDITIONS  OF  WORK 
Learning  Activity 


As  you  read  the  following  paragraph^  underline  the  words  that  tell 
why  the  work  is  hard;  circle  the  words  that  tell  why  the  work  is 
pleasant. 

Beauty  operators  work  in  clean  coiafortable  shops.     Salons  are 
well  lighted  and  pleasant.    The  work  is  not  dangerous,  but  it  is 
hard. 

Beauty  operators  work  long  hours /often  in  the  evening.  They 
must  work  standing  up,  but  tlils^  job  is  fascinating  and  interesting. 

The  hair  dresser  may  be  very  rushed  on  weekends.    He  or  she 
must  please  all  kinds  of  people. 

Now,  list  the  underlined  words  in  column  J;  Ii0t  the  circled  words 
in  column  II m 

Reasons  Why  - 
I  II 
Beauty  work  is  hard:  Beauty  work  is  ^^-aasant: 
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COSMETOLOGY 


III.  CONDITIONS 
Enrichment 


Get  the  SRA  Brief,  Beautibians  and  the  tape  with  the  same  title. 
As  you  read  the  story,  listen  to  the  tape. 


2i 
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COSMETOLOGY 


IV.  ADVANTAGES 

Learning  Activity 


Get  the  DOT  Cartoon,  Beautician ■  Find  the  answers  to  fill  the  blanks 
below: 

1.  The  pay  is  usually  $   to    per   . 

2.  The  hours  are  usually    to  

3 .  and 


a  week. 

hours  are 


usually  included. 


4. 


work  is  also  available. 


Extras  you  may  9^1^ 

1.  Paid   

2.   

3. 


holidays 
and 


xnsurance. 


22 
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COSMETOLOGY 


IV.  ADVANTAGES 
Enrichment 


/"I 


ACROSS 


DOM 


4.  Someone  who  cuts,  curls,  and 
styles  hair 

7.  Another  word  for  friend 

8.  Opposite  of  "off" 

9.  Pop  

10.  The  air  from  a  hairdryer 
is   ' 

11.  Short  for  "permanent" 


1.  What  a  beauty  operator  cuts 
and  curls 

2.  Short  fox„^hello 

3.  Another  name  for  a  beauty 
shop 

4.  A  tool  used  to  groom  hair 

5.  Money  given  to  a  beautician 
over  and  above  normal  fee  • 

6.  A  beautician  uses  a  dye  to 
change  the   ^of  hair 

8 .  High  card 
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COSMETOLOGY 


Bibliography 
,SRA  Brief 

Beauticians 
Career  Brief 

B-38  Cosmetologist 
Career  Summary 

Manicurist 
Job  Guide 

G-2  Manicurist 
D.O.T.  Cartoon 

Cosmetologist^  A  Beauty  Operator 
State  of  New  York/^E^;t,  of  State 

DO  You  Plati^^to  ^Be  a  Hairdresser 
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Careers  in  Beauty 

Cassette  Tapes 

SRA  -  Beautician 

Hairdresser  (Career  Center\^^ 
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Syracuse  City  School  District 

Glossary  Cosmetology 

allergies  -  skin  reactions  to  certain  things;  a  person  may  have  an 
"allergy"  to  creamy  lotions,  meaning  they  would  cause 
their  skin  to  break  out  or  itch, 

antiseptic  -  liquid  or  cream  that  helps^  kill  germs  and  make  things 
clean. 

applicant  -  a  person  who  applies  for  something,  such  as  someone  who  is 
looking  for  a  job, 

aspirant  -  a  person  who  hopes  to  reach  a  certain  goal;  someone  who 
intends  to  become  something  in  particular, 

cosmetics  -  make-up;  cream,  powder,  lipstick,  etc. 

cosmetology  -  the  business  of  being  a  beauty  operator. 

customers  -  people  who  pay  for  services  or  buy  things. 

cuticles  -  hardened  skin  around  the  fingernails. 

dexterity  -  being  able  to  move  quickly  and  easily. 

emery  board  -  a  small,  gentle  nail  file  used  to  smooth  edges  of 
fingernails . 

fascinating  -  holding  the  attention,  interesting 

hairdressing  -  the  busiaess  of  styling,  cutting,  curling  and 

shampooing  hair. 

license  -  a  certificate  or  paper  issued  to  prove  someone  is  qualified 
for  some  particular  thing. 

manicure  -  the  care  of  the  hands  and  nails. 

manicurist  -  someone  who  is  in  the  business  of  giving  manicures. 

payroll  -  the  list  of  people  who  work  in  any  one  place  and  the  amount 
of  money  they  are  to  receive  in  wages. 

receptionist  -  person  who  greets  you  when  you  enter  a  place  of  business 

salon  -  another  word  for  shop,  such  as  "beauty  salon"..  ^ 

specialist  -  a  person  who  is  highly  trained  to  do  some  particular  thing 

ventilated  -  to  have  fresh  air  circulate  through  a  room.  v 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
.     -  STANDARD  INTERVIEW  SHEET 

1.  What  is  your  name?  .   

2.  What  is  your  job  title?   

3.  How  much  education  did  you  have  to  have  for  your  job?   

4.  Did  you  have  to  take  a  test  for  your  job?   

5..    What  are  some  of  your  duties?  

6.  Do  you  mind  telling  what  the  starting  salary  for  yqipr  job  is? 

7.  What  is  the  top  salary  your  job  pays?  •   

8.  'Is  the  salary  the  same  for  everyone  on  this  type  of  job?   

9.  Who  or  what  decides  when  you  get  a  raise?   


10. 

Why  did 

you 

choose  this  job? 

ii: 

What  do 

you 

like  best  about  your  job? 

12. 

What  do 

you 

like  least  about  your  job? 

13.     What  are  your  working  hours? 


14.     What  good  habits  should  I  develop  now  in  elementary  school  that 
would  help  me  to  become  a  successful  worker  when  I  grow  up? 


15.    Are  there  school  subjects  that  I  must  do  especially  well  in  if  I 
were  to  work  in  this  kind  of  job? 

er|c  
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Cogrmtology 
f  ^    ^  '  ' 

Pre  and  Post  Test 

Choasm  the  correct  mnsi/Gr  and  write  it  in  t/i<?  blainkm 

1,  A  receptionist  makes   for  customers • 

shampoo  hairstyles  appointments 

2,  A  colorist  changes  the  color  of  the  customers   

hair  skin  fingernails 

3,  Pressing  is  done  to   * 

rubber  gloves  curlv  hair  curly  clothes 

A  manicurist  grooms   ; « 

hair  fingernails  scalp     *.  . 

5.  To  be  a  beauty  operator  you  must  be  at  least    years  old, 

17  18  21 

6.  All  beauty  operators  must  have  a  ^• 

license  high  school  diploma  collej^e  diploma 

7.  A  beauty  operator's  license  comes  from  :  • 

Mew  York  State  beauty  school  high  school 

8.  One  reason  v^hy  a  beautician  *s  work  is  hard  is  that  she  must 
please  

mainly  her  boss  all  kinds  of  people  one  customer  at 

a  time 

9.  The  pay  for  a  beautician  is  usually   a  week. 

$60^70  $80-100  $100-120 

XO,    ^®  usually  available  for 

beauticians. 

a  uniform  .  part-time  v?ork  early  retirement 
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COSMETOLOGY  -  Yellow 


NatTjtre 
 ^ 


oF  Work 


2- 

3, 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Learning  Activity  nvnm 


RaadxTiF , ,  listeninp^  , 
to  a  tape  5  aUBwer^ 
inn  questions  • 
pp.  1S2 

Answering  questions 
pictionazy.    p?^«  3 
Pictionary.    pp:,  3a 
Reading,  liateninp: 
to  tape.    pp.  M- 
VJorksheet,  pp:.  4a 
Pictionary,  listenir^ 
to  tape.    pp:.  5 
Readinc^ ,  emswerinf 
questions*    pp.  6 
Readinp,  worksheet, 
'pr.  7 


Amsigned 


Enrichmmnt 


I>onm 


1. 
2. 


Visit  a  beauty  shop. 
?^  .8 

Plan  a  hair'  settinjp: 
damdnstration.  pr^.9 


Requires ents 


2. 


Reading  and  work- 
sheet, pp.  lOSiaa 
Makinp*  out  a  license 
P^.  11 


1. 


ListinfT  beauty 
schools,    pp'ir  12 


CondiHiqns 

— rr 


2. 


leading ,  listing; 
reasons.    pF.  13 

ReadinP',  worksheet, 
p^.  13a 


I. 


Reading  t  listeninp' 
to  tape.    p^*'.  14 


Adv^rtaf  es 


2. 


rieadinR,  worksheet, 
pf^t  IS 

Readinp ,  worksheet, 
pg.  ISa 


1. 


Crossword  puzzle. 
pK.' 16 
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Did  you  know  that  hairdraasing  and  related  jobs  hire  20,000  n@w 
people  every  year  in  the  United  States? 

Have  you  ever  thought  you  would  like  to  work  in  a  beauty  salon 
(shop)?  •  .  •  ^ 

TO  find  out  how  to  learn  the  trade  -  and  how  to  succeed  as  a 
"beauty  specialist*^ . . . .  •  .read  onj  I     :  ,  . 


Table  of  Contents 
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COSMETOLOGY  1.     WiSmE  OF  WORK 

Laarning  Activity 

1*    Gmt  ths  cassatta  tap©  on  "Careers  in  the  Beauty  Iiadustry". 


Read  tbm  following  st&rw  i£  you  listen  to  the  tBpe. 
Have  you  ever  been  in  a  beauty  salon  or  looked  tlarough  the 
window  of  a  beauty  salon?    Or,  have  you  noticed  WMen  and  girls 
walking  by  and  have  you  tbiought  that  their  hair  looked  real 
pretty?    Do  you  kiiow  how  many  different,  kinds  of  jobs  are 
needed  to  keep  a  beauty  salon  going  so  that  those  ladies .can 
have  nice-looking  hair?    Do  you  think  you  might  like  to  work 
in  the  beauty  industry?    If  you  have,  let's  open  the  door  and 
qo  in  to  see  what  inakeg  a  beauty  salon  tick. 


(1) 
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COmETOLOGY  I.  NATtlHE  OF  TOSK 

Learning  Activity 


SBCTim  1  _   . 

Ihsn  we  first  enter  the-  jbeaut^  salon ,  probably  the  first  person  wm 
will  Tmet  is  the  RECBPTIQKriST  Orea-sept'-shun-^ist) .    She  will, have 
a  desk  with  a  telmphonB  so  that  mJfiB  can  make  appointunents  for 
custoiner s  and  be  sure  they  are  taken  good  care  of  by  the  right  hair- 
dresser and  on  time! 

The  RKIBPTIQHIST  also  collects  the  money  from  the  customers  and 
usually  takes  caare  of  selling  COaWETICS  which  can  be  segn  on  shelves 
in  the  salon #     The  RECEPTIONIST  usually  keeps  track  of  the  hours  the 
employees  work,  the  amount  of  money  they  have  earned  and,  sometimes, 
even  makes  up  the  payroll.    The  RECBPTIOSIST  may,  in  fact,  be  the 
salon  owner  or  manager  or  she  may  be  an  ^ployee*    It  can  be  an 
important  and  well-paid  job. 

TUMM  OFF  TEE  RSCOMDSM  WHILE  YOU  ANSWER   THE  FGLLOWIMG  QUESTIONS  s 

Duties  of  a  receptionists 

Im    k  receptionist  makes                                            for  customers. 
2  m    She  makes  sure  th^  are      •    ;  of  by  the  right 

hairdresser.  •  .and  on  timus! 
3 .    rate  receptionist  also   ;   jEr«ri 

the  customers  and  usually  takes  care  of  selling   . 

(2) 
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COSMETOLOGY  I-     NATURE  OP  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

4,  The  receptionist  usually  keeps  traqk  of  the    the 

©mployees  work,  the  aiciount  of    they  have  earned, 

and  sometimes  even  make  up  the   • 

5.  The  receptionist  may,  in  fact,  be  the  

or  manager,  or  she  may  be  an  


Pictionary  — -  about  the  Beauty  Business! 


34 
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COSM^TOLOSY  I.     NATURE  OP  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

MOUi     turn  the  tajpe  Jbac*  on  and  listen  to  jTt  as  won  read  more  about 

our  visit  to  the  beauty  salon: 

SBCTICai  2  . 

As  we  get  farther  back  into  the  salon,  we  will  see  men  and  wonien 
working  on  cristoners'  hair.    In  large  shops  these  men  and  woHien  may 
be  specialists  -  they  ordinarily  do  only  the  job  that  you  see  them 
doing.    SHiMiPOOERS,  they  wash  and  clean  the  hair  for  different 
reasons?  apply  rinses  either  for  dandruff  or  for  a  different  color? 
and  generally  assist  the  HAIRSTYLIST  who  cuts  and  arranges  the  hair 
to  make  a  lady  look  her  best.    We  also  see  the  COLORIST.    She  has 
on  rubber  gloves  and  a  plastic  apron  and  she  is  applying  a  Idiick, 
dark  cream  on  the  hair  to  make  it  the  color  that  the  STITLIST  wants. 
At  another  chair  a  PBRMAKEHT  WAVER  is  rolling  up  hair  on  short, 
different-colored  plastic  curlers  and  then  applying  a  liquid  to  the 
curls.    The  liquid  doesn't  smell  too  good,  but  it  makes  the  hair 
pretty. 

In  still  another  chair  another  hairdresser  wearing  rubber  gloves 
and  a  plastic  apron  is  putting  heavy,  white  cream  on  the  hair.  She 
is  the  STRAIQHTBKING  specialist.    When  hair  is  too  curly  or  kinky 
for  a  certain  style,  curl  must  be  taken  out  of  the  hair.  Sometimes 
the  STRAISKTEKER  will  use  a  hot,  brass  comb  to  take  out  the  curl. 
This  is  called  PRESS IMG. 
Turn  off  the  tajpm  rmcordar . 


'60 
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COSMETOLOGY  I.     NATURE  OP  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

Mnswer  tbesm  questions  from  Smatlon  III 
List  two  duties  of  a  Shaxnpoosr 

!•  

2. 

List  one  duty  of  a  Hairstylist 

1  •  

CoMplata  the  following  sentancas: 

1.    A  Color ist  wears   gloves  and  a   ' 

Apron.    She  applies  thick,  dark  cream  to  the  hair  to 

change  its   . 

List  two  steps  a  Pemanaat  Ifaver  goes  through: 
1. 


2. 


Complete  the  following  sentences: 

1,    A  Straightmier  puts  heavy,  white   on  the  hair, 

2«    Hair  is  straightened  whmn  it  is  too   or- 

  for  a  certain  style. 

3.    Mhen  a  hot,  brass  cois^  is  used  to  take  out  the  curl,  it  is 

called 


3B 
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COSMETOLOGY 


I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 
Learning  Activity 


Pictionary  about  more  beauty  salon  workers  I 

Manicurist  -  cleans ,  shapes ,  and 
polishes  fingernails 


Dispensary  Clerk  -  haiwis  out 

supplies 


Chief  Stylist  -  either  the  owner 


or  loanager 


NOWt     turn  thm  tape  back  on  and  listen  to  it  as_  gou  read  about 
these  workers. 

Section  III 

As  we  Ibok  over  toward  the  dryers  (dryers  are  hot-air  hoods  which 
fit  over  the  customer's  head  to  dry  the  hair  -  they  look  like  space 
heliaets)  ,  we  see  another  person  working  on  a  customer's  fingernails. 
She  is  called  a  MANICUKIST  and  she  clips  and  files  fingernails, 
softens  and  grocams  the  custcmer's  hands. 

Back  in  the  shop  we  discover  a  ©nail  room.    It  is  well-lighted  and 
ventilate.    There  is  a  sink  and  coxxnter  and  lots  of  shelves, 
cabinets  and  containers  all  filled  with  bottles,  cartons,  linen  and 
all  sorts  of  things  needed  to  work  on  custoiners  and  to  keep  the 
tools  and  containers  clean.    The  person  working  in  here  is  called 
a  DISPENSARY  CLERK. 

  3V 
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COSMETOLOGY 


I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 


We  also  hava  seen  a  raan  in  a  zippar  jacket  walking  about  the  shop 
talking  to  different  SPECIALISTS ^  looking  at  customer's  hair  and 
writing  things  on  small  cards.    He  is  the  omgR  or  CHIEF  STVLIST^ 
What  we  have  been  looking  at  is  a  large  shop  with  twenty  or  thirty 
people  WQxking  in  it.     In  a  sinall  shop  (three  or  four  people)  the 
saine  type  of  things  will  be  g^ing  on  except  there  will  be  no 
specialists.    The  people  working  in  a  sisiall  shop  perform  all  of 
these  operations  and  are  called  ALL-^ARODISD  OPgBATORS. 


Answ&r  tbmsB  questions  from  Section  III 
1.    Dryers  are   


hoods  which  fit  over 


the  customer's  head  to 

2.  A  inanicurist  '  

and   

3.  A 


the  hair. 


and  files  fingernails. 


the  customer's  hands. 


\andles  and 


gives  out  bottles,  linen  and  all  other  supplies  used  in  the 
beauty  salon. 


ERIC 
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COSMETOLOGY  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Lmmxninq  Activity 

S©t  the  Job  Guide  G-2,  Manicurist, 

Head,  the  section  on  Job  Duties^  List  six  steps  tbm  m^niouri&t  goes 
through  to  "do"  fingernails* 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


This  job  guide  also  states  three  thiiigs  a  manicurist'" do. 
They  are:« 

1.   •   

2. 
3. 
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COSMETOLOGY     .  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Enrichment 

Hovf  To  Collect  Information  About  The  Hairdregsing  Profession 

^  """    " ^^.p— — ^     

!•    Get  the  name  and  address  of  any  company  that  makes  materials 
used  in  beauty  shops.     Use  the  list  provided  here  or  visit  a 
beauty  shop  and  tell  the  owner  or  manager  that  you  want  to  be 
a  hairdresser  and  ask  if  he  can  provide  you  with  even  more 
information. 

2.    How  do  you  get  to  talk  to  a  shop  owner?    Siit^lel    First,  find 
out  the  owner's  name.    The  easiest  way  is  to  call  on  the 
telephone  and  ask.    Just  say,  "May  I  have  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  your  beauty  shop?"     (be  sure  that  yoti  have  paper  and 
pencil  ready  to  write  it  down)  .    Then  say,  "fttiank  you." 
During  the  first  part  of  the  week,  stop  into  the  shop  and  say 

"Hello,  my  name  is  and  I  would  like  to  see 

Mr.    .  ^    When  the  owner  comes,  just  look  him 

straight  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  that  you  want  to  be  a  hair- 
dresser and  you  would  like  advice  on  getting  started.  When 
you  and  he  are  through  talking,  thank  him  for  his  help.  If 
it  happens  that  he  doesn't  want  to  help,  don't  be  discouraged. 
You  can  figure  that  you  have  met  one  of  the  very  few  unpleasant 
people  in  the  beauty  business.    Call  someone  else  (all  jobs 


COSMETOLOGY  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Enrichinant 

With  a  partner  from  your  class,  practice  setting  hair  from  the 
chart  in  the  brown  folder  •  Ask  yoxir  teacher  if  you  may  plan  a 
dcononstration  for  your  class. 


Ik 
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-COSMETOLOGY  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

#  New  York  St^te  Rules 

To  Become  A  Beauty  Operator  You  Must  Meet  The  Following  Requirements" 

1.  You  must  be  17  years  of  age  or  older. 

2.  You  must  successfully  have  completed  an  approved  course  of  study 
guch  as  is  offered  at  Syracuse  Central  Technical  High  School  or 
as  is  offered  in  a  private  t^ade  school. 

3.  You  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

4.  You  must  be  in  good  health. 

5.  You  must  have  at  least  finished  an  elementary  school  education. 

Get  the  Career  Brief  B-38,  Cosmetologist.    Open  to  the  sections, 
-"Personal  Qualifications"  and  "Training  .Requirements".    As  jrou  read 
jtr  listen  to  the  side  of  the  labeled  "Personal  Qualifications" 

and  "Training  Requirements". 

When  you  have  finished,  go  back  and  fill  in  the  blanks  of  the 
following: 

An  aspirant  should  have  an   and '  well-gr bbiped 

 ,  a  pleasing   i  and  a   , 

loanner . 

She  needs  general  and  strong   

and   .     The  work  requires  dexterity  of    and 

Every  state  requires  the  Beauty  Operator  to  be  •  ^« 

Most  states  require  applicants  to  pass  a  

To  take  this  examination,  applicants,  must  be  at  least   

to   years  old  and  complete'  an  approved   

•f 

course. 

(10) 


COSMETOLOGY 


II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 


The  most  desirable  mBthod  of  formal  training  includes  com- 
pletion of   ■_  ^  plus    to    months 

fomal  training.  A  majority  of  beauty  schools  require  applicants 
to  have   ■  "^i|?Ictes  > 

Some  states  will  accept  training  in  a  pxaJblic  


leading  to  a  vbcational  high  school  diploma 


as  eligibility  for  taking  the    ^ 

for  a  license. 

The  license  is  issued  by  New  York  State • 


43 
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COSMETOLOGY  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Ax:tivity 

All  states  require  that  Beauty  Operators  be  licensed.    To  get 

a  license,  you  must  (1)     first  attend  a  beauty  school  or  complete 

the  course  in  Cosmetology  at  Central  Tech  High  School.     (2)  You 

must  be  17  years  old  or  older,     (3)     You  must  have  finished 

elementary  school.     (4)     You  must  pass  an  examination. 

NoH  fill  in  the  four  things  necessary  to  obtain  this  license. 


m 

State  of  New  York 

LICBNSB    FOR    BEAUTY  OPEIATOR 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

COSMETOLOGY  .  11.  REQUIREI4ENTS 

Enrichment 

The  yellow  pages  in  the  telephone  book  list  the  beauty  schools 
in  Syracuse.     List  the  names  of  the  schools  here: 


X 
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COSMiTOIiOGY  III.     CCBHDITIOSS  OF  mm 


Bsaut^f  Iterators.  •» 


Mm  jmi  rsad  the  folloirinf  pa;ragraph|.  ofisiderliAa  th9  %bmt  tell 

11%  the  nork  is  hard;  airalm  the  w^rde  that  tell  mtaf  tibe  "uprk  Im 

Beamtf  operators  work  in  olean  otsooiforta&le  shops*    Salcms  are 
well  lighted  axsd  pleasant.    Tbm  ifork  is  mxt  dsm§&ExmMf  imt  it  is 
hard*  ^ 

Beamtj  operators  work  long  homrSf  often  iix  the  e^emiixg*  Thef^ 
mxst  work  standing  up,  hut  the  job  is  fascinatimg  mxid  interesting* 

The  hair  dresser  najf  be  very  rushed  on  we^imds.    Re  or  she 
mnst  pl€»se  all  kia^s  of  people* 

Mow,  list  thm  undmxlinmd  words  in  aolumn  X/  list  tbm  circled  words 
in  aolumn  II. 

Reasons  IChy 
I  II 
Beauty  work  is  hards  Bi^uty  work  is  pleasant 8 


(13) 
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COSMETOLOGY  III.     CONDITIONS  OF  WORK 

^  '  *  Laarning  Jlc  tivi  ty 

Get  the  SKA  briefs  Iteautician,  On  the  last  page^  copy  the  section 

"Where  Jobs  Are  Foxmd". 
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COSMETOLOGY 


III.  CONDITIONS 
Enrichnjent 


Get  the  SRA  Brief,  Beauticians  and  the  tape  with  the  saioe  title. 
As  you  read  the  story,  listen  to  the  tape. 


(14) 
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COSMETOLOGY  IV.  ADVANTAGES 

Learning  Activity 


Gmt  the  DOT  CsLrtoon,   Beautician ,     Find  the  answers   to  fill   the  blanks 


below: 

1.     The  pay  is  usually  $   to    per  

2»     The  hours  ^axe  usually    to  '  a  week. 

3.   and  .   ,  hoxxrs  are 

usually  included. 

4,    ^  work  is  also  available. 


Extras  you  may  get: 

!•     Paid  .  

2.    holidays 

3^  and    insurance. 


) 


4?^ 
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COSMETOLOGY  IV,  ADVANTAGES 

Learning  Activity 

Find  the  SRA  Brief,   Beautician ,   On  the  last  page-,   in   the  section 
"Earnings"  ,^ead  to  find  the  answers  to  these  questions.     Write  in 
the  misJsrTiig  parts  ^ 

1.     The  practice  in  most  shops  is  to  offer  a  flat  guaranteed 

   ■         plus  a  

of  the  fees  she  takes  in. 
.2.    As  an  operator  becomes   ,  her  wages  increase • 

3.  The  beginning  wage  in  large  shops  is  about   to 

$^   per  weak. 

4,  add  to  the  income • 


Find  the  section  "Future'^ »     Copy  the  sentence  here: 


COSMETOLOGY 


IV.  ADVANTv^ES 
Ejirici»ent 


1 


4»  Soineoixe  who  cuts,  ctxrls,  and 

styliSl  hair 
7 .  Ano;^fe8df  word  for  friend 
Opposite  of  "off" 

10,  The  air  from  a  hairdar^er 
is   

11.  Short  for  "f^ftmanent" 


1.  What  a  beauty  operator  cuts 
and  curls 

2.  Short  for  hello 

3.  Another  name  for  a  beauty 
shop 

4.  A  tool  used  to  groom  hair 

5.  Money  given  to  a  beautician 
over  and  above  normal  fee 

6.  A  beautician  uses  a  dye  to 
change  the   pf  hair 

8.  High  card 


♦ 
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COSMETOLOGY 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORISNTATION' 
^^  ^^  Syracuse  City  school-fristrict  -  ^^ 

Glossary  ,  CosmatQilogy  { 

allergies  -  skin  reactions  to  certain  things?  a  person  may  have  an 
"allergy"  to  creamy  lotiis-n©,  meaning  they  would  cause 
their  skin  to  break  out  or  itch. 

antiseptic  -  liquid  or  cream  that  helps  kill  germs  and  make  things 
clean. 

applicant  -  a  person  wjhio  applies  for  something,  such  m  someone  who  is 
looking  for  a  job. 

aspirant      a  person  who  ixopes  to  ^each  a  certain  goal?  someone  who 
inteixds  to  become  something  in  .particular . 

cosmetics  -  make-up?  creaja,  powder,  lipstick,  etc. 

cosmetology  -  the  business  of  being  aHs^auty  operator. 

customers  -  people  who  pay  for  services  or  buy  things. 

cuticles  -  hardened  skin  around  the  f ing&rnails.  • 

dexterity  -  being  able  to  move  quickly  and  easily. 

emery  board  -  a  small,  gentle  nail  file  used  to  smooth  edges  of 
fingernails.  ' 

fascinating  -  holding  the  attention,  interesting 

hairdressing  -  the  business  of  styling,  cutting,  curling  and 

shampooing  hair. 

license  -  a  certificate  or  paper  issued  to  prove  someone  is  qualified 
for  some  particular  thing. 

manicure  -  the  care  of  the  hands  and  nails. 

manicurist  -  someone  who  is  in  the  business  of  giving  manicures.  ^ 

payroll  -  the  list  of  people  who  work  in  any  one  place  and  the  amount 
of  money  they  are  to  receive  in  wages. 

receptionist  -  person  who  greets  you  when  you  enter  a  plaoe  of^hu^iSM.¥M^:, 

salon  -  agiother  word  for  shop,  sugh  as  "beauty  salon". 

Spbcialist  -  a  person  who  is  highly  tr^ned  to  do  some  particular  thing, 
ventilated  -  to  have  fresh  air  circulate  through  a  rocan. 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
STANDARD  INTERVIEW  SHEET 

1.  What  is  yoxxx  name?  

2.  What  is  yoxar  job  title?  ^  -  -^..^   _^  

3.  How  much  education  did  you  have  to  have  for  y6ur  job? 

4.  Did  you  have  to  take  a  test  for  your  job?  

5.  What  are  mame  of  your  duties?   L,„^p____^  

 i   '  ^  

6.  Do  you  mind  telling  what  the  starting  salary  for  your  job  is? 

7.  What  is  the  top  salary  your  job  pays?  

8.  Is  the  salary  the  same  for  everyone  on  this*typ|  of  job?   

9 .  Who  or  what  decides  when  you  get  a  raise^^  .  

10.  Why  did  you  choose  this  job?  

11.  What  do  you  like  best  about  your  jc^?  

12.  ...What  do  you  like  least  about  your  job?  ■  ^ 

13  •    What  are  your  working  hours?  _;_^^^  I 

14.    What  good  habits  should  I  develop  now  in  elementary  school  tli  it 

would  help  me  to  become  a  successful  worker  when  I<>grow  up?  


15.    Are  there  school  subjects  that  I  must  do  especially  well  in  if  I 
were  to  work  in  this  kind  of  job?-   


niJIDKD  OCCUPATIONAL  nRIENTATinn 
Syracuse  City  School  District 


CnBnotolo|yy 


Pr€t-mnd  Post  Test 

Choose  the  correct  ansx/or  ^and  write  it  in  tho  blank  m 

1.  A  receptionist  makes   for  custonerB,  ^ 

shampoo  hairstyles  appoxntmentB 

2.  A  colorist  changes  the  dolor  of  the  customers  

hair        ■  skin 

3  «     Pressing  is  done  to  

rubber  gloves 
A  manicurist  groo^ns  _ 
hair 


curlv  hair 


fingernails 

5.     To  be  a  beauty  operator  you  must  be  at  least 


fingernails 

curly  clothes 

scalp 

years  old. 


17 


18 


21 


All  beauty  operators ^must  have  a 


\  license 


high  school  diploma 

7.     A  beauty  operator's  license  comes  from   

Mev7  York  State  beauty  school 


college  diploma 


high  school 

8.     One  reason  v^hy  a  beautician's  work  is  hard  is  that  she  must 
please  


mainly  her  boss  all  kinds  of  people 
9.    The  pay  for  a  beautician  is  usually   


$60-70 


SSi-lOQ 


10. 


beauticians, 
a  uniform 


one  customer  at 
a  time 

a  week. 

$100-120 


is  usually  available  for 


ERIC 


art -time  work 


5G 


early  retirement 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATION  ORIEmTION 
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POST 


SCHOOL  ^ 
TBACHSR 


COSMETOLOGY  -  Pink 


Nature  of  Work 


learning  nb4U.vity 


Oonejl^ssigrned  Snricbment 


RequirgitentB 
1.   


"JeaaxnP,  listeninf^ 
to  a  tape,  answer- 
iHfT  questioiiB. 
PP-  1S2 
Answering  questions, 
pictionary.    p;r.  3  " 
i'lctionary.    ppr.  3^ 
Reading,  listening 
to  tape.    ppr.  n 
Worksheet,    pp-.  jfa 
Pictionary,  listenirp 
to  tape.    pK.  5         '  ' 
ReadinF,  anewerinrr 
questions,     pf,  6 
Readinrr,  worksheet. 
Pf .  7 


Ccnditic 


Advanta4eB 

XT'" 


Readinpr  and  work- 
sheet,   pp.  lOSlOa 
Readinr,  worksheet. 
PfT.  11 


ns 


"leading,  listinpr 
reasons,    pp-.  13 
Readin?^,  worksheet, 
P?.  13a 


"Readinj^,  worksheet, 
pp:.  15 

Readin.P,  worksheet. 
VP..  ISa 


Visit  a  beauty  shop. 
pPT.  8 

Write  a  letter, 
pp.  8a 

Plan  a  hair  settinp' 
demonstration,  pfr.  g 


1. 


Write  a  paragraph, 
pr,  11a 
Lxstino-  beauty 
schools,    pp;."  12 


Readinp,  listening 
to  tape.    pp.  x"* 


Crossword  puzzle. 
3P.  16 

'Unscrarabling  sentence 
pp.  17 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 


Did  you  know  that  hairdressing  and  related  jobs  hire  20,000  new 
people  every  year  in  the  United  States? 

Have  you  ever  thought  you  would  like  to  work  in  a  beauty  salon 
(shop)? 

To  find  out  how  to  learn  the  trade  -  and  how  to  succeed  as  a 
"beauty  specialist" ..... .read  onll 
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COSMETOLOGY  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

!•     Get  the  cassette  tape  on  "Careers  in  the  Beauty  Industry"* 


0 


Read   the  fol lowing   story  a£  you   listen   to   th^  tape > 
Hav^  you  ever  been  in  a  beauty  salon  or  looked  through  the 
window  of  a  beauty  salon?     Or,  have  you  noticed  women  and  gi 
walking  by  an^  have  you  thought  that  their  hair  looked  real 
pretty?     Do  you  know  how  many  different  kinds  of  jobs  are 
needed  r     keep  a  beauty  salon  going  so  that  those  ladies  can 
have  nice-looking  hair?     Do  you^  t±a4-nk  you  might  like  tc  wor!. 
in  the  beauty  industry?     If  you  have,   let's  open  the  doo-  \:i 
qo  ii'.  to  see  what  makes  a  beauty,  salon  tick* 


COSMETOLOGY 


T.  NATURE  OF  WORK - 
Learning  Activity 


SECTION  1 

When  we  first  enter  the  beauty  salon,  probably  the  first  person  we 
will  laeet  is  the  RECEPTIONIST  (ree-sept-shun-*ist)  .     She  will  have 
a  desk  with  a  telephone  so  that  she  can  make  appointments  for 
customers  and  be  sure  they  are  taken  good  care  of  by  the  right  hair- 
dresser and  on  time I 

"The-^CEPTIONIST  also  collects  the  money  from  the  customers  and 
usual ly'^akes  care  of  selling  COSMETICS  which  can  be  seen  on  shelvfes 
in  the  salon.     The  RECEPTIONIST  usually  keeps  track  of  the  hours  the 
employees  work,  the  amount  of  money  they  have  earned  and^  sometimes , 
even  makes  up  the  payroll.     The  RECEPTIONJST  may,  in  fact,  be  the 
salon  owner  or  manager  or  she  may  be  an  employee.     It  can  be  an 
important  and  well-paid  job. 

TURN  OFF   THE   TAPE  RECORDER   WHILE   YQp  ANSWER   THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS : 


Duties  off  a  receptionist: 
1.    A  receptionist  makes 


2.     She  makes  sure  they  are 


for  customers, 
of  by  ^h0  right 


hairdresser .and  on  time  I 
3.    The  receptionist  also   


the 


from 


the  customers  and  usually  takes  care  of  selling 

(2) 
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COSMETOLOGY  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK  ' 

Learning  Activity 

4,  The  receptionist  usually  keeps  track  of  the   the 

employees  work,  the  amount  of    they  have  earned , 

and  sometimes  even  make  up  the   

5.  The  receptionist  may,  in  fact,  be  the  

or  manager,  or  she  may  be  an   ■ 


Pictionary  —  about  the  Beauty  Business! 


Shampooer  -  washes  hair. 


Hairstylist  -  cuts  and  styles  ha^r. 
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COSMETOLOGY  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

NOW:     turn  the  tape  back  on  and  listen  to_  it_        you  read  more  about 

our  visit  to  the  beauty  salon: 

SECTION  2  _ 

As  we  get  farther  back  into  the  salon,  we  will  see  men  and  women 
working  on  customers'  hair.     In  large  shops  these  men  and  women  may 
be  specialists  -  they  ordinarily  do  only  the  job  that  you  see  them 
doing.     SHAMPOOERS ,  they  wash-  and  clean  the  hair  for  different 
reasons?  apply  rinses 'either  for  dandruff  or  for  a  different  color? 
and  generally  assist  the  HAIRSTYLIST  who  cuts  and  arranges  the  hair 
to  make  a  lady  look  her  best.    We  also  see  the  COLORIST.    She  has 
on  rubber  gloves  and  a  plastic  apron  and  she  is  applying  a  thick, 
dark  cream  on  the  hair  to  make  it  the  color  that  the  STYLIST  wants . 
At  another  chair  a  PERMANENT  WAVER  is  rolling  up  hair  on  short, 
different-colored  plastic  curlers  and  then  applying  a  liquid  to  the 
curls.     The  liquid  doesn't  smell  too  good,  but  it  makes  the  hair 
pretty . 

In  still  another  chair  another  hairdresser  wearing  rtabber  gloves 
and  a  plastic  apron  is  putting  heavy,  white  cream  on  the  hair.  She 
is  the  STRAIGHTENING  specialist.     When  hair  is  too  curly  or  kinky 
for  a  certain  style,  curl  must  be  taken  out  of  the  hair.  Sometimes 
the  STRAIGHTENER  will  use  a  hot,  brass  comb  to  take  out  the  curl. 
This  is  called  PRESSING. 
rurn  off  the  tape  recorder . 


ERIC 
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COSMETOLOGY  I,     NATURE  OP  WORK 

 ^  Learnir^g  Activity 

Answer  these  \qvLeBtions  from  Section  III 

List  two  duties  of  a  Shampooer 

!•   

2.   

List  one  duty  of  a  Hairstylist 

1.  

Complete  the  following  sentences: 

1.    A  Colorist ^ears    gloves  and  a   

Apron.     She  applies  thicks  dark  cream  to  the  hair  to 

change  its   . 

List  two  steps  a  Permanent  Waver  goes  through: 

1. 


2. 


 ^  f  .  .  

Complete  the  following  sentences: 

1.  A  Straight ener  puts  heavy,  white    on  the  hair. 

2.  Hair  is  straightened  when  it  is  too    or 

  for  a  certain  style  • 

3.  When  a  hot,  brass  comb  is < used  to  take  out  the  curl,  it  is 
called 
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COSMETOLOGY 


I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 


Pictionary  about  more  beauty  salon  workers  I 

Manicurist  -  cleans,  shapes,  and 
polishes  fingernails 


Dispensary  Clerk      hands  out 

supplies 


Chief  Stylist  -  either  the  owner 

or  manager 


NOW:     turn  the  tape  back  on  and  listen  to  it  a£  you  read  about 
these  workers  m 

Section  III  *  *  - 

As  we  look  over  toward  the  dryers   (dryers  are  hot-air  hoods  which 
fit  over  the  customer's  head  to  dry  the  hair  -  they  look  like  space 
helmets) ,  we  see  anothdt  person  working  on  a  customer's  fingernails • 
She  is  called  a  MANICURIST  and  she  clips  and  files  fingernails, 
softens  and  grooms  the  customer's  hands. 

Back  in  the  shop  we  discover  a  small  room.     It  is  well-lighted  and 
ventilated.     There  is  a  sink  and  counter  and  lots  of  shelves, 
cabinets  and  containers  all  filled  with  bottles,  cartons,  linen  and 
all  sorts  of  things  needed  to  work  on  customers  and  to  keep  the 
tools  and  containers  clean.    The  person  working  in  here  is  called 
a  DISPENSARYCLE^K. 

  ,  G^) 
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COSMETOJiOGY 


I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 


We  also  have  seen  a  man  in  a  zipper  jacket  walking  about  th^  shop 
talking  to  different  SPECIALISTS,  looking  at  customer's  hair  and 
writing  things  on  small  cards.     He  is  the  OWNER  or  CHIEF  STYLIST, 
What  we  have  been  looking  at  is  a  large  shop  with  twenty  or  thirty 
people  working  in  it.     In  a  small  shop  (three  or  four  people)  the 
same  type  of  things  will  be  going  on  except  there  will  be  no 
specialists.     The  people  working  in  a  small  shop  perform  all  of 
-these  operations  and  are  called  ALL-AROUMD  OPERATORS. 


Answer  these  questions  from  Section  III 
1.     Dryers  are   


hoods  which  fit  over 


the  hair. 


the  customer's  head  to  

2.  A  manicurist   and  files  fingernails, 

and   

3.  A 


the  customer's  hands. 


handles  and 


gives  out  bottles,  linen  and  all  other  supplies  used  in  the 
beauty  salon. 
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COSMETOLOGY  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning . Activity 

G^t  the  Career  Sxammary:  Manicurist 

Read  the  section  on  "Duties'* ,   and  answer  the  following: 

\ 

1.     Where  does  a  manicurxst  work? 


2.  What  are  the  three  main  jobs  she  does  to  a  customer's 
fingernails? 

(1)   

(2)   

(3)   

3.  What  is  used  to  remove  old  polish?   


4.  '    What  is  used  to  shape  and  sinooth  the  end  of  the  nails? 

v. 

5.  What  kind  of  water  is  used  to  clean  fingernails? 


6.  What  is  used*  to  soften  nail  cuticles?  

7.  What  two  things  are  used  to  polish  the  nails? 


8.  What  is  used  to  apply  liquid  polish? 

9.  What  does  the  manicurist  do  with  the  instruments  after  each 
manicure?   '   ^  

10.     Who  may  do  the  manicuring? 

or 


BV 
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COSMETOLOGY  .  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Enrichinent 

How  To  Collect^  Information  About  The  Hairdressing  Profession 

1.  Get  the  name  and  address  of  any  company  that  makes  materials 
used  in  beauty  shops.    Use  the  list  provided  here  or  visit  a 
beauty  shop  and  tell  the  owner  or  manager  that  you  want  to  be 
a  hairdresser  and  ask  if  he  can  provide  you  with  even  more 
information, 

2,  How  do  you  get  to  talk  to  a  shop  owner?    Simple  I    First,  find 
out  the  owner's  name.     The  easiest  way  is  to  call  on  the 
telephone  and  ask.     Just  say,  "May  I  have  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  your  beauty  shop?"     (be  sure  that  you  have  paper  and 
pencil  ready  to  write  it  down) .    Then  say,  "Thank  you." 
During  the  first  part  of  the  week,  stop  into  the  shop  and  say 

"Hello,  my  name  is  ^    and  I  would  like  to  see 

Mr.   . "    When  the  owner  comes,  just  look  him 

straight  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  that  you  want  to  be  a  hair- 
dresser and  you  would  like  advice  on  getting  started.  When 
you  and  he  are  through  talking,  thank  him  for  his  help.  If 
it  happens  that  he  doesn't  want  to  help,  don't  be  discoi^raged. 
You  can  figure  that  you  have  met  one  of  the  very  few  unpleasant 
people  in  the  beauty  business.     Call  someone  else  (all  jobs 
have  some  unpleasant  people)  .. 


COSMETOLOGY  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Enrichment 

3.     How  to  write  for  information:     Use  "the  list  of  companies  below 
or  from  labels  or  ads  and  follow  the  form  below. 

Your  street  address 
.  Syracuse^  New  York  ZIP 

Date 


Dear  Sir^ 

I  am  still  in  school  but  I  want  to  be  a 
hairdresser.    When  I  am  ready  to  go  to  work^ 
would  you  be  kind  enough  to  advise  me  on 
getting  started? 

Thank  you. 

,  ,    Sincerely  r 

Your  name 


(8a) 


COSMETOLOGY  '  I.     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Enrichment 

With  a  partner  from  your  class,  practice  setting  hair  from  the 
chart  in  the  brown  folder.  Ask  your  teacher  if  you  may  plan  a 
demonstration  fbr  your  class. 


vo 
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C0SMET0LCX3Y  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

New  York  State  Rules 
TO  Become  A  Beauty  Operator  You  Must  Meet  The  Following  Requirements" 

1.  You  must  be  17  years  of  age  or  older. 

2.  You  must  successfully  have  completed  an  approved  course  of  study 
such  as  is  offered  at  Syracuse  Central  Technical  High  School  or 
as  is  offered  in  a  private  trade  school. 

3.  You  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 
4»     You  must  be  in  good  health. 

5.     You  must  have  at  least  finished  an  elementary  school  education. 

I 

Get  the  Career  Brief  ^^g.  Cosmetologist.     Open  to  the  sections, 
"Personal  Qualifications"  and  "Training  Requirements".    As  ^ou  read 

it,  listen  to  the  side  of  the  tape  labeled  "Personal  Qualifications" 

i  " 

and  "Training  Requirements". 

When  you  have  finished,   go  back  and  fill  in   the  blanks  of  the 
following: 

An  aspirant  should  have  an   and  well-groomed 

 ,  a  pleasing  and  a    _ — 


manner • 

She  needs  general   :  strong  ^  

and   *     The  work  requires  dexterity  of   


Every  state  requires  the  Beauty  Operator  to  be 
Most  states  require  applicants  to  pass  a   


To  take  this  e>«:amination^,  applicants  must  be  at  least 
to    years  old  and  complete  an  approved   


course.  (lo/^^ 


ERIC 


COSMETOLOGY     ^  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

The  most  desirable  method  of  formal  training  includes  com- 
pletion of  plus        ;        to  ____  months 

of  formal  training.  A  majority  of  beauty  schools  require  applicants 
to  have  diplomas. 

Some  states  will  aticept  training  in  a  public  

 „  leading  to  a  vocational  high  school  diploma 

as  eligibility  for  taking  the    :   _i  

for  a  license  • 

The  license  is  issued  by  New  York  State. 


72 
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COSMETOLOGY  II  •  REQUIREMENTS 

Learning  Activity 

Get  the  blue  pamphlet  entitled  "Do  You  Plan  to  Be  a  Hairdresser?" 

Answer  the  f tallowing :  - 


Who  May  Be  a  Licensed  Hairdresser? 
1.    How  old  must  an  applicant  be? 


2.    What  kind  of  school  must  he  complete  a  course  in? 


3.    Under  New  York  law,  a  licensed  hairdresser  must  know  how  to 
do  ««?veral  things  to  hair. 
List  B  diffmrmnt  things: 

I.   2.   3.  _„   4.  _  

5,    6,  7.    5.   ; 

(11)  . 
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COSMETOLOQY 


II.  REQUIREMENTS 
Enrichment 


In  the  folder.  Careers  in  Beauty ,  read  section  #3,  "Are  you 
Qualified?"    and  #4  "Training  for  a  Career  in  Beauty."    Write  a 
short  paragraph  telling  why  -  or  why  not      you  fe©l  you  would  be 
suited  to  this  career,. 


(11a) 


COSMETOLOGY  .  II.  REQUIREMENTS 

Enrichment 

The  yellow  pages  in  the  telephone  book  list  the  beautv  schools 
in  ^.Syracuse.     List  the  names  of  the  schools  here: 


0 


Ask  your  teacher  to  make  arrangemants  with  scaWebne  from  the 
Cosmetology  department  of  Central  Tech  to  visit  your  class. 


COSMETOLOGY 


III.     CONDITIONS  OF  WORK 
Learning  Activity 


Beauty  Operators • . . 


As  you  read  the  following  paragraph,  underline  the  words  that  tell 
why  the  work  is  hard?  circle,  the  words  that  tell  why  the  work  is 
pleasant. 

Beauty  operators  work  in  clean  comfortable  shops.     Salons  are 
well  lighted  and  pleasant.     The  work  is  not  dangerous ,  but  it  is 
hard . 

Beauty  operators  work  long  hours,  often  in  the  evening.  They 
must  work  standing  up,  but  the  job  is  fascinating  and  interesting. 

The  hair  dresser  may  be  very  rushed  on  weekends.     He  or  she 
must  please  all  kinds  of  people-  ^ 

Now,  list  the  underlined  words  in  column  J/  list  the  circled  words 
in  column  II.  '  v,.., 

Reasons  Why  - 
I  II 
Beauty  work  is  hard:  Beauty  work  is  pleasant: 


7U 
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COSMETOLOGY  III.     CONDITIONS  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

Get  the  SRA  brief ^  Beautician,     On  the  last  page^  copy  the  section 

"Where  Jobs  Are  Found". 


In  the  section  "Getting  Started^"  find  the  places  where  jobs  can  be 
obtained.     List  tMem  here: 


2. 


3, 


4. 


COSMETOLOGY 


III.  CONDITIONS 
Enrichment 


t 

COSMETOLOGY 


TV.  ADVANTAGES 

Learning  Activity 


Get  the  DOT  Cartoon,  Beautician .  Find  the  answers  to  fill  the  blanks 
below: 

!•    The  pay  is  usually  ^$  to  $   per   . 

2.  The  hours  are  usually   to   

3.  and   


a  week. 

hours  are 


usually  included. 


4. 


work  is  also  available. 


Extras  you  may  get, 


1.  Paid 

2.   

3. 


holidays 
and 


insurance. 
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COSMETOLOGY 


IV.  ADVANTAGES 

Learning  Activity 


Find   the  SRA  Brief,  Beautician ,   On  the  last  page,  in   the  section 
"Earnings'' ,  read  to  find  the  answers  to  these  questions ,     Write  in 
the  missing  parts, 

1.  The  practice  in  most  shops  is  to  offer  a  flat  guaranteed 

 ■   plus  a  

of  the  fees  she  takes  in. 

2.  As  an  operator  becomes   her  wages  increase. 

3  .     The  beginning  wage  in  large  shops  is  about  $   to 

$   per  week. 

4.  add  to  the  income. 


Find   the  section   "Future" ,     Copy  the  sentence  here: 


COSMETOLOGY 


IV .  ADVANTAGES 
Enrichment 


'  1 

z 

f 

ACROSS 


DOWN 


4.  Someone  who  cuts^  curls ^  and 
styles  hair 

7.  Another  word  for  friend 

8.  Opposite  of  "off" 

9.  Pop   

10.  The  air  from  a  hairdryer 
is 


11.  Short  for  "permanent 


1.  What  a  beauty  operator  cuts 
and  curls 

2.  Short  for  hello 

3.  Another  name  for  a  beauty 
shop 

4.  A  tool  used  to  groom  hair 

5.  Money  given  to  a  beautician 
over  and  above  normal  fee 

6.  A  beautician  uses  a  dy©  to 
change  the   of  hair 

8.  High  card 
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COSMETOLOGY 


IV.  ADVANTAGES 
Enrichment 


Finish  these  sentences  by  unscrambl  incr  the  words. 

1.     The  beauty  industry  is: 

for  Kiarket  part-time  excellent  an  workers. 


2.     The  beauty  industry  is: 

is  growing  there  big  operators  and  for  a  demand  continually* 


3.     To  become  a  beauty  operator: 

short  relatively  the  is  training. 


82 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
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Glossary  \  CpBiuetology 

allergies  -  skin  reactions  to  certain  things;  a  person  may  have  an 
%  "allergy"  to  creamy  lotions,  meaning  they  would  cause 

their  skin  to  break  out  or  itch, 

antiseptic  -  liquid  or  cream  that  helps  kill  germs  and  make  things 
clean. 

applicant  -  a  person  who  applies  for  something,  such  as  someone  who  is 
looking  for  a  job, 

aspirant  -  a  person  who  hopes  to  reach  a  certain  goal?  someone  who 
intends  to  become  something  in  particular. 

cosmetics  -  laake-up?  cream,  powder,  lipstick,  etc. 

cosmetology  -  the  business  of  being  a  beauty  operator. 

customers  -  people  who  pay  for  services  or  buy  things. 

cuticles  -  hardened  skin  around  the  fingernails. 

dexterity  -  being  able  to  move  quickly  and  easily. 

emery  board  -  a  small,  gentle  nail  file  used  to  smooth  edges  of 
fingernails. 

fascinating  -  holding  the  attention,  interesting 

hairdressing  -  the  business  of  styling,  cutting,  curling  and 

shampooing  hair. 

license  -  a  certificate  or  paper  issued  to  prove  someone  is  qualified 
for  some  pa:rticular  thing. 

manicure  -  the  care  of  the  hands  and  nails. 

manicurist  -  someone  who  is  in  the  business  of  giving  manicures. 

payroll  -  the  list  of  people  who  work  in  any  one  place  and  the  amount 
of  money  they  are  to 'receive  in  wages. 

receptionist  -  person  who  greets  you  when  you  enter  a  place  of  business. 

salon  -  another  word  for  shop,  such  as  "beauty  salon", 

specialist  -  a  person  who  is  highly  trained  to  do  some  particular  thing, 
ventilated  -  to  have  fresh  air  circulate  through  a  room. 

H4 
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•*     1.     What  is  your  name? 


i 

I 

GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
STANDARD  INTERVIEW  SHEET 

  ?  . 


2.     What  is  your  job  title? 


3.    How  much  education  did  you  have  to  have  for  your  job? 


4.  Did  you* have  to  take  a  test  for  your  job? 

5.  What  are  some  of  your  duties?   


6.    Do  you  mind  telling  what  the- starting  salary  for  your  job  is? 


7.     What  is  the  top  salary  your  job  pays? 


8.  Is  the  salary  the  same  for  everyone  on  this  type  of  job? 

9.  Who  or  what  decides  when  you  get  a  raise?   


10.     Why  did  you  choose  this  job? 


Hi     What  do  you  like  best  about  your  job? 


.12 •     What  do  you  like  least  about  your  job? 


13.     What  are  your  working  hours? 


14.     What  good  habits  should  I  develop  now  in  elementary  school  that 
would  help  me  to  become  a  successful  worker  when  I  grow  up?   


15.    Are  there  school  subjects  that  I  must  do  especially  well  in  if  I 
were  to  work  in  this  kind  of  job?   '  
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A  Proposal  of  Castden  High  School's 
Vocatlotml  ^terdiaciplliiary  Program  of  Stmc^ 
OVERALL  PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES  s  j 

1.  To  improve  acadentdc  achlevaiaat. 

2.  To  help  students  see  the  relevance  of  academic  subjects  to  vocational  couri^ 

3.  To  prepare  students  for  post  higllx  scIkjoI  training  (either  college  or  technl€:al 
employiients 

4«    To  iDotlvate  stiidents  to  e^ter  skill  training  prograo^s. 
5m    To  help  reduce  the  drop-out  rate* 

6m    To  help  remove  the  stigma  usually  cotmected  with  vocatimial  subjects. 
7«    To  help  students  see  the  value  of  teamirork  and  to  assist  those  with  l^Miershlp 
abilities,  j 
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A  Proposal  of  Camden  High  School's 
national  Interdisciplinary  Frogran  of  Study 


aendenlc  siAi^ts  to  vocational  coursas  and  to  their  later  lives. 
Dol  training  (either  college  or  technical  school)  or  for  gainful 


raining  programs. 

inected  with  vocational  subjects. 

sarork  and  to  assist  those  irith  leadership  potential  to  realise  their 
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LABORATORY 
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ORIEHTATION 

OBJECTIVES;  MiLCHINE  TECHNOLOGY 

1.  To  organise  class  that  tools  will  be  repla^d, 
Mchlne  clean  and  floor  sweep.  In  an  orderly 
way. 

2.  That  each  student  will  wear  safety  clothing 
In  shop  such  as  short  sleeves,  long  p«its 
with  shirt  tails  in  and  socks  worn  with  shoes. 

^  3.     Introduce  stixdents  to  each  machine  in  shop 
demonstrating,  how  each  works . 


1.1 


SCIENCE 


ORIENTATION^-- 

OBJECTIVES;  SCIENCE 

1.  To  daoKmstirate  the  use  of  each  simple  naehlne 
and  show  how  speed,  direction,  and  force  are 
changed . 

2.  To  taake  graphs  plotting  vectors  of  convient 
scales  applying  the  law  of  rament  and  parallel 
forces  to  all  kinds  of  levers. 

3.  To  calculate  mi  denionstrate  the  work  done  by 
simple  machines. 

4.  *  To  calculate  the  toechanlcal  advantages  of 

simple  machines  used  Iti  industry  and  In  the  home. 

5.  To  record  and  calculate  the  work  done  with  In- 
cline planes  by  sliding  a  wooden  block  on  the 
plants  of  the  following  dimensions:  V'x3'\ 
TxSS  Vxr\  and  Vnlh' . 

6.  To  record  ind  c^jbulate  the  efficiency  of  a 
pulley  in  llftinj?  rreight  in  pounds  and  in  grams. 

7.  To  write  up  scientific  reports  as  outlined  by 


ORIENTATION 


OBJECTIVES;  IlACHm  TBCHHOLQGY 

1.  Glass  organiiation, 

2.  Gfcineral  outline  of  course. 

3.  Simple  machines  and  their  fonmila. 

3.1  The  lever. 

3.2  The  inclined  plane. 

3.3  The  ^eel  and  axle. 

3.4  The  pulley. 

3.5  The  wedge. 
3»6    The  screw. 


1.  9  out  of  la 
correctly  a3 

2.  S  out  of  10 
the  !!uiln  idi 
paragraphs » 

3.  10  out  of  li 
different  t|i 

4.  7  out  of  10 
and  f ollov  c 
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OBJECTIVE^:  ^lAGHIHS  TECHIIOLOSY 

1.  9  oij^  of  10  students  will  be  able  to  spell 
correctly  ali  the  vords  in  the  list  given. 

2.  B  out  of  10  students  will  be  able  to  read  for 
the  Tiain  idea  in  a  paragraph  or  group  of 

^par«i??raphs, 

3.  i€  out  ol  n  students  will  be  able  to  use 
different  types  of  reference  materials. 

4.  7  out  of  10  students  will  be  able  to  give 
and  follow  oral  and  written  directions. 
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tcientlflc  foraat. 

OOTLIIIB  OF  COgfTCTF 

km     Class  orgatiisatlon 

1«    Proceilures  and  usad  of  bailc  tools  In 
laboratory* 

2,  Observation  of  safety  precautloM. 

3.  fomat  of  Laboratory  report. 

B»     Introduction  and  use  of  sli9ple  laBaehltie 

1.  Lever 

2.  Fmlley 

3.  T4tieel  and  Axle 

4.  Incline  Plane 
5«  Screw 

6.  Wedge 
C.     Applications  of  siople  machine 

1.  Lever 

2.  Pulley 

D»     !!echanlcal  advantage 

1.    Input  and  Output  of  muftilnes 
^  lb 


SCIENCE 

,  „  !■   1,   n   ■  »    -     I.   m  --  -■  ■  ,1    I..  „  .i  ,111         ■     ■    ,     ,  I  I    1,1  -  ■  .    .    -    I  ■     I.   ..    .1  I 

scientific  format. 

OUTLINE  OF  cosTEirr 

A.  Class  organization 

!•    Procedures  and  used  of  basic  tools  In 
laboratory. 

2,  Observation  of  safety  precautions. 

3.  Format  of  Laboratory  report, 

B.  Introduction  and  use  of  slzttple  machine 

1 .  Lever 

2.  Pulley 

3.  T^eel  and  Axle 
4»  Incline  Plane 
5»  Screw 

6 .  Wedge 

C.  Applications  of  simple  machine  * 
1 .  Lever 

2 •  Pulley 
D»     !!schanlcal  advantage 

1.    Input  and  Output  of  machines 
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frictla 

nree 

[ 

{ 

T 

r 

Z.  Urn 

I 

3.  Gm 

4.  Pas 

i 

5«  Laij 

PRE  AHD  POST  tESX 

PRE  AKD  POST  TIS^ 

X. 

TSmm  that  the  tool  erib  keeper  is  to  do 

I. 

What  a^ 

at  end  of  period* 

cm  dol 

Who  Is  jresponsible  to  clean  off  the  machine 

2. 

%ite  1 

that  ymi  work  on  during  period.? 

ing  nac 

3. 

Itm  mmj  days  do  the  simepers  sireep  before 

a»  at) 

lAme  one  else  replaces  them? 

! 

b»  an 

4. 

Who  sweeps  vhen  one  of  the  assigned  sweepers 

Is  absent? 

1 

dn    a  f 

li) 

•  1 

6 

1 

... .----^ 

S  G  I  E  F  C  B 

2.    What  Is  efficieacyf 

K. 

ir 

FrlctionaX  forces 

1.  Slidixig 

2.  Rolling 

?. 

Force 

I 

I  •  Gravitational 

\ 
f 
t 

! 

j 

2.  Vector^ Quantity 

3.  Constructing  force  diagrams 

4.  Parallel  forces 

5.  Law  of  Ifomants 

PRE  AHD 

POST  TEST 

8  to  do 

I. 

What  are  five  fundamental  things  that  machines 
can  do? 

tti^  machine 

2. 

Write  the  fundaioental  use  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing  machines. 

BBv  before  ^ 

! 

a.  a  bicycle 

b.  an  electric  generator 

gied  sweepars 

c.    an  autowbile  jack 

ERJC  - 

6 

d.  a  pulley  on  a  flag  pole 

e.  rake  handle  kdO 

M  A  T  E  E  H  A  T  I  C  S 
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PRE  AND  POST  TEST 

1«     SkeMh  and  give  an  exazixpla  of  each  of  the 

three  classes  of  levers. 
2.      (a)    What  Is  the  mechanical  advantage  of  a 

combination  of  pulleys  that  lifts  a  600  lb. 

box  wftien  an  effort  of  150  lb •  is  applied? 

(b)  If  th«  box  rises  5  feet  when  the  effort  pulls 
in  30.  feet  of  rope,  what  is  the  work  input? 

(c)  What  is  the  work  output? 

(d)  What  is  the  efficiency?  '^j^ 


pas  j^I'}D  POST  IKIT 

Part  I  -  Test 

be  written  on  sheet 

a«    Row  do  you  Bvm% 

(2)  smooth,  (3)  fil 

(6)  prick  pimch,  (1 

(9)  ball  pen,  (10) 

plane,  (13)  axlet  ^ 

(17)  screw,  (18) 
(21)  frlctim,  (21) 


COHMDNICATIONS 


Pjgs  M^p  POST  TBST 

Part  I  -  Te»t  given  orally  by  teacher,  aaaweri  to 

be  written  on  sheet  of  paper  provided: 

a.    Row  do  you  spell  these  words:    (1)  characteristic, 

(2)  smooth,  (3)  file  card,  (4)  chisel,  (5)  scriber, 

(6}  prick  ptmch,  (7)  combination  square,  (3)  trammels, 

(9)  ball  pen,  (10)  fillister,  (11)  lever,  (12)  inclined 

plane,  (13)  axle,  (14)  wheel,  (15)  pulley,  (16)  wedge, 

(17)  screw,  (18)  efficiency,  (19)  energy,  (20)  potential, 
7  (21)  friction,  (22)  technology  (23)  lathe,  (24)  material. 


LA  BOH  A  TORY 

5.  Name  ten  of  the  t^vrenty-five  machines  you  were 
introduced  to  in  the  shop. 

6.  Which  of  the  article  listed  are  not  safe  to 
be  worn  in  shop. 

1.  Chain  bracelet 

2.  Leather  watch  band 

3.  Long  sleeves 

4.  Long  pants 
True  or  False 

1.  Stop  a  moving  part  of  machine  with  hands. 

2.  Turn  the  power  on  a  machine  that  another 
person  is  operating. 

3.  Help  another  person  lift  a  heavy  objact  that 

he  could  lift  himself. 

4.  A  person  should  not  talk  to  another  while 
operating  a  machine. 

5.  Ilachine  should  be  stopped  when  making 
adjustments. 

2a 


SCIENCE 

There  are  only  two  groups  of "basic  machines, 

the   the  . 

What  is  friction? 

T^at  is  the  difference  between  actual  mechanical 
advantage  of  ^  machine  and  its  theoretical 
mechanical  advantage? 

How  do  we  distinguish  among  the  three  classes 
of  levers? 

How  much  work  does  a  student  do  on  5  lbs  of 
books  when  he  carries  them  up  24  ft.  to  the 
third  floow?  ^ 

An  incline  plane  is  16  ft.  lon^  and  4  ft.  high. 
Nej?lectinR  friction,  what  effort  is  required 
to  roll  a  360  lb.  barrel  up  the  plane? 
A  submarien  is  traveling  300  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.    How  much  pressure  is 
exerted  on  a  square  inch  of  the  submarine  if 
the  density  of  sea  water  is  about  64  Ibs/cu.  ft.? 
How  does  the  close  arrangement  of  molecules  in 
a  liquid  help  us  do  wrk? 

24 
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3.  An  inclined  plane  ia  16*  long  and  3  ft.  hight  ^ 

(a)  Hew  lEsuch  force  is  required  to  push  a 
320  lb  body  up  the  incline? 

(b)  How  much  work  will  be  done? 

4.  How  long  must  the  handle  of  a  windlass  be  if 
an  effort  of  12  lb.  is  to  raise  a  60  lb.  pail  of 
water  fastened  to  the  drum?    The  radius  of  the 
dr\im  is  3  in. 

5.  A  force  of  10  lb.  is  applied  to  a  pair  of  pliers  to  cut 
a  wire  at  a  distance  of  ^  in.  from  the  pin.  If 
the  distance  from  the  hand  to  the  pin  is  10  in., 
what  is  the  resistance  of  the  wire? 

6.  What  is  the  mechanical  advantage  of  a  6  in.  nut- 
cracker  in  which  the  nut  is  placed  at  an  average 
distance  of  3/4  in.  from  the  pin? 

7.  l^at  weight  can  be  raised  by  a  jackscrew  having  a 
pitch  of  1/5  in.  and  a  2  ft.  lever,  when  a 
force  of  12  lb.  is  applied? 

8.  IJraw  a  wheal  and  axle  that  will  have  a  mechanical 
advantage  of  8.    Show  the  dimensions. 


(25)  milling  matj 
transform,  (29) 
(32)  compound 
b.     Ew  are  ym 
read  these  dlred 
carefully  atid  f c 
(I)    Don't  do  K 
this  entire  list 
on  your  paper*  | 
(4)    Draw  a  r#c^ 
out  of  your  desli 
back  down.  (5) 
hand.  PAPSE  (8) 
directions,  all 
on  your  paper  an 
Part  II  -  TJritte 
a.      In  what  ref| 
mat ion  on  each  o 

(1)    some  i 

ago? 


COMMUNICATIONS 

(25)  milling  machine,  (26)  ihaper,  (27)  machinery,  (23) 
transform,  (29)  transfer,  (30)  simple,  (31)  complex, 
(32)  compound 

b.      Hw  are  you  at  following  directions?    I  will 
read  these  directions  to  you.    You  are  to  listen 
carefully  and  follow  the  directions. 
(1)    Don't  do  anything  until  I  have  finished  reading 
this  entire  list  of  directions,     (2)    T-Jrite  your  name 
on  ycur  paper.    (3)    Draw  a  circle  around  your  name. 
(4)    Draw  a  rectangle  around  this  circle.    (5)  Get 
out  of  your  desk, ^ turn  arcnni4    three  times,  and  sit 
back  down.     (5)    Bark  like  a  dog.     (7)    Raise  your  right 
hand.  PAUSE    (S)    Nor^  that  I've  finished  reading  these 
directions,  all  I  want  you  to  do  is  put  your  name 
on  your  reaper  and  pass  it  in. 
Part  II  -  Written 

a.      In  what  reference  book,  would  you  look  for  infor- 
mation on  each  of  the  following  topics: 

(1)    some  important  event  of  three  or  four  months 

ago? 
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K  A  T  H  E  II  A  T  I  C  S 

If  an  inclined  plane  is  3  ft.  high,  how  loup: 
Hust  it  be  to  have  a  taechanical  advantage  of  8? 
The  efficiency  of  an  automobile  elevator  is  60%. 
If  a  4,000  lb.  autoinobile  is  to  be  raised  5  ft., 
how  imxch  work  must  be  put  into  the  machine? 


COMMUNICATIONS 

(2)  something  that  happened  300  or  400  years  ago? 

(3)  the  origin  of  a  certain  work? 

b.  'Jrite  directions  for  getting  to  your  home  from 
this  school. 

c.  Read  the  following  selection,  and  then  choose 
the  best  completion. 

The  Tainted  Cricket 

The  field  cricket  is  lass  than  an  inch  long,  ani 
it  is  not  very  nretty.    But,  for  a  bug,  it  is  loaded 
vith  talent. 

A  cricket  can  tell  you  the  temperature.  Count 
the  number  of  chirps  you  hear  from  a  cricket  in  15 
seconds.    Then  add  37. 

The  male  cricket  is  a  musician  -  a  violinist. 
Re  plays  his  song  by  rubbing  the  inner  edges  of  his 
front  wings  toge'^er.    Sometimes  you  can  hear  him  a 
mile  away. 

The  female  has  no  'Voice".    But  both  male  and 
female  crickets  have  ears  -  in  their  front  legs. 
They're  lucky.    Ifost  insects  have  no  ears  at  all. 

3U 
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1 

Grickets  ari 

car 

I  Jump  a  hundtj 

1 

Cricket  flgj 

i 

In 

China,  a  good 

t 

1 

a  hor^^^.  Often 

fights.    It  is  ^ 

Genghis  Khan  ead 

1. 

The  author' 

a.    to  expli 

b.    to  ask  i 

c.    to  tall 

d.    to  prali 

i 

2. 

From  the  In: 

not  say  tha 

a.    the  crii 

\ 

\ 

b.  cricketj 

c.    female  ^ 

\ 

d.  cricketj 

3- 

A  trord  oppoi 

13 

a.  back 

c  0  •{  :i  u  :t  I  c  A  T  I  0  z?  s 

Crickets  are  also  good  broad  jumpets.    A  cricket 
car*  jump  a  hundred  tiiaas  its  length. 

Cricket  fijjhts  are  popular  among  the  Chinese. 
In  China,  a  good  fighting  cricket  may  cost  as  trtuch  as 
a  horsR.    Often  there  is  heavy  betting  on  these 
fights.    It  is  said  that  a  femcnxs  cricket  named 
Genghis  Khan  earned  $90,000  in  his  lifetime. 

1.  The  afUthor^s  purpose  is  ^  ^   . 

a.  to  e3CT3lain  x<rhy  he  awns  a  cricket. 

b.  to  ask  for  cricket  fights  in  the  U.  S. 

c.  to  tell  interesting  things  about  the  cricket. 

d.  to  praise  Genghis  Khan. 

2.  From  the  information  in  this  article,  you  could 
not  say  that  

«.    the  cricket  is  an  insect. 

b.  crickets  aru  pood  broad  jumpers. 

c.  female  .crickets  nake  noise. 

d.  crickets  are  found  in  China. 

3.  A  xrord  opposite  in  meaning  to  inner  is 
a.    back  '^^-^ 
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1 

b,  side 
'                    outer  1 
»                d.  end 

,   u 

S 

C.  Materials 

1 •  Snclycl^ 
2  •  Dlctibni 

3.  Readers' 

4,  Dimansic 

5,  Questiot 
e.    Social  E 
7,  A-^-plicnt 

i 

15 
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b.  side 

c.  outer 

d .  end 

 _^_f  rc3Hi  dimensions 

Scholastic  Book  Services 

■"laterials 

!•  Snclyclopedias 

2.  Dictionaries 

3.  ''.eadars*  guides 

4.  pi^Sr:^^I}S.     Scor>?  Rt^adiup-  Skills  Books 

5.  Questionnaires,  Hedical 

6.  Social  f^acuritv  forms 

7.  A'^^licntion  blanks  (employment) 


3ci 
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TEACIIIHG  F'lOCBDUl 

1. 

Discus 

2. 

DemmB 

fricti 

3. 

Small 

pulley 

4. 

Probla 

simple 

STIJDB'.TT  AC7WITI 

1.  Studeti 
I  tha 

2.  Student 
pent; 

3.  Ftudea 
th-3  ia<^| 

FOHT  "f'S^vT  ^ 


S  C  IE  J  C  E 

TE.lCHi:iG  r-TOGEDURES 

1.  Discussion  on  specific  types  of  simple 
machines . 

2.  Demonstration  (Some  of  the  methods  of  producing 
friction). 

3.  Snail  group  discussion  and  deTaonstration  on 
pulley  systems,  levers j  inclined  planes. 

4.  Problem  solving  of  mechanical  advantages  of 
simple  nachines. 

STIjpE  ;.TT  ACT  I VITIBS 

1.  Student  will  nake  inclined  planes  and  calculate 
:  ths  '7ork  done  by  thnse  planes. 

2.  Student  will  r^aka  r^raphs  applying  the  lav  of 
no-^iint  for  the  t>.rae  cla-i  :!S  of  levers. 

3.  ftudcnt  will  set  up  a  pulloy  systan  and  c^lculat J 
th  d  ri^tchnnical  advanta';TC:i. 
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MEASTOBMENT 
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LABORATORY 


OBJECTIVES i  MBi^imBHEHT 

1.  The  atttdent  irlU  be  able  to  identify  the 
five  or  »ix  major  parts  of  the  outiide 
nicrootetert 

2,  The  itudent  id.ll  be  able  to  identify  assy 
fractional  mark  on  the  ateel  rule  without 
counting  the  narks. 

3,  The  student  wlU  be  able  to  read  the 
veasuraoumt  of  any  dlraeniion  within  the 
remge  of  the  one  inch  micrometer « 

4.  The  etudent  will  be  able  to  read  and  let 
down  correctly  on  paper  any  measnreiient 
using  a  six  inch  verneer  caliper. 


SCIENCE^ 

OBJECTIVES  s  MEASUREMSHT 

1.  To  find  the  cubic  voluma  of  a  small  box, 

2.  To  find  the  dlatatice  froo  earth  to  the  itin  In 
onita  of  feet,  meterBp  «d  wllea  by  eaqponential 
notatlona. 

3.  To  calculate  the  percentage  of  eanror  from 
experimental  data  at  coiapared  to  atandard 
const  ante. 

4.  To  use  units  of  measurements  In  different  systcsM, 
(Foot-pound,  Centlmeter-gram-second I  Inglneorlx^, 
Absolute,  etc.) 

5.  To  change  centimeters  and  meters  to  Inches  and 
feet;  pounds  to  kilograms;  liters  to  quarts. 

6.  To  find  volume  changes  of  a  gas  at  different 
temperatures. 

7.  To  apply  the  major  coticept  of  Boyles  la^  with 
the  use  of  a  mamometer. 

8.  To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  desk  reagent  by 
^using  the  hydrometer. 


MATHEMATICS 

OBJECTIVES  ^  HEASUREMBra 

A.     Sulsr  measxnreiiexLts . 

1.  Comon  ruler  fractlOM. 
la  Addition. 

1.2  Subtraction.  ^ 

1.3  Multiplication. 

1.4  Division. 

2.  Measuretients  vlth  the  steal  scale. 
2.1    CinDulatlve  error. 

3.  Decimal  fractions. 

3.1  Addition. 

3.2  Subtraction. 

3 . 3  Multiplication . 
3«4  Division. 

3.5  Rounding  off  decimals. 

4.  Dacinial  equivalents. 

4.1  Changing  a  fraction  to  a  decimal. 

4.2  Changing  a  decimal  to  a  fraction. 

4.3  j^Ieasurezaents  of  decimal  fractions  with 
tht2  steel  scale. 

45 


C  0  M  M  U  M  I  C  A  T  -I  0  N  S- 


0BJECTI7BS;  MEASURBIgMT 

1.  10  out  of  10  stxidents  will  be  able  to  give 
at  laast  one  reason  for  the  iaiportaace  of 
maasurement* 

2.  9  out  of  10  students  will  be  able  to  use 
at  least  two  systems  of  iteasurement, 

3.  9  out  of  10  students  will  be  able  to  use 
correctly  soma  of  the  prefixes  connected 
with  measurement  • 

4.  9  out  of  10  students  will  be  able  to  spell 
correctly  all  the  words  in  the  list  given, 

5.  10  out  of  10  students  will  x^rite  paragraphs 
about  axKl  vill  take  part  in  a  discussion 

about  their  place  in  the  universe  and  their  res- 
ponsibilities as  individuals » 


ERIC 
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9.  To  relE 
frictic 
natal  t 
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SCIENCE 


9.      To  relate  high  and  low  viscosity  rates  with 

frictional  resistance,  (Deroonstrate  by  use  of 
metal  surface  with  heavy  oils,  light  oils.) 


erJc 


20 


4  a 


M  A  T  R  E  II  A  T  I  G  S 


5.  Percent. 
5,X    Percent  error  in  neasurements 

6.  The  circle  and  its  measurements • 

6.1  Radius. 

6.2  Diameter. 

6.3  Chord. 

6.4  Circumference, 

6.5  Area. 
Angular  measurement • 

1.  The  protractor. 

2.  The  degree,  minute,  and  second. 

3.  The  mil. 
Auxiliary  measuring  devises  and  their  use 

1,  Vernier  calipers. 

2.  The  micrometer. 

3,  Outside  calipers. 

4.  Inside  calipers 

5.  Hermaphrodite  calipers. 

6,  Dividers. 


C  0  K  M  U  H  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  S 
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ouTLi:-??:  OF  co:?rBa 


B. 
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5. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

Cam 

a* 

b. 


<^  C  I  E  N  G  E 


omi:i?:  or  co:jTEi^rr 

A.  Lirjear  Ifeasurenents 

1.  Volume 

2.  Distance. 

3.  Percentasre  of  error 

B.  lletric  System  (clas^jrequiracnent) 


1,  History  of  measuraments 

2,  ^  Fnglish  system  of  taeaturcment 

3,  Properties  and  measurement  of  matter 

a.  volume 

b.  mass 
weight 

Systems  of  measurements 
r       a;    Centitmeter'-gram-second  (CGS) 

b .  ^leter-Kilogram-Second  (MICS) 

c.  Foot-pound-second  (FPS)  (English  engineering) 

d.  English  .^solute  ; 

5.    Conversion  in  measurements 
a.    English  to  metric 
22  l>»    Metric- to  English 

5^ 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


V 


LABORATORY 


PHE  AND  POST  TEST 


I. 


2. 


3. 


Write  the  correct  fraction  for  the  following 
problems: 


u^LuililxiiJ 


Put  period  over  each  mark  which  would  read 
in  eights  of  an  inch  or  ruler  above. 
Heasure  each  of  the  following  lines  to  the 
nearest  1/16  using  your  steel  rule. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


SCIENCE 


6,    'Measurement  of  temperature 
?•    Useful  Constants  and  Formulas 

a.  pressure  in  liquids 

b.  Pascal  Law 

c.  Charles  Law 

d.  Soyles  Law 
B.    Liquid  transmit  pressure 

C.  DEITSm 

D.  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY      j  ^ 

E.  VISCOSITY 
P?^  \FD^  VpST  TEST 

1.  Discuss  the  importance  of  measurement  in  science, 
in  every  day  living, 

2.  %at  are  the  basic  units  of  length,  mass,  volume, 
tiF.e,  force,  energy,  and  power  in  the  metric 
systen? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  weight  and 
mass  of  an  object? 

4.  '-ot^  many  liters  are  there  in  400  Milliters?  Hor^ 

tnanv  gallon??'  are  thc-re  in  the  same  Sfcint  of  liters? 
24 
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li  A  T  H  E  11  X  T  I 


PRE  Airo  POST  TEST 


Add  the ,  f ojKLowing  fractions. 

1.    3    a.1  3.  .  13    ■  3  1 

l6"  ■**  8  64    "^"^  4 

32  ^4  8        2  3 

Subtract  the  following. 

5-      3       3  7       5    _    5  ^ 

8  32 

6.    63       15  8.    .  ,11....  JL 

Multiply  the  followinm. 


P'lS  Mn  POST  TBST 
Part  I  -  Test  g 
be  written  on  4 
liow  do  yoo  spel 
(2)  scale,  (3)  | 
(6)  centimeter, 
nicitsr,  (10)  gra 
diametar,  (14) 
caliper 

?avt  II  Written 


C  0  H     U  :3  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  S 


-AJn  POST  TEST 

Part  I  -  Test  given  orally  by  teacher,  answers  to 

be  written  on  sheet  of  paper. 

How  do  you  spell  these  words?    (1)  -Micrometer, 

(2)  scale,  (3)  fraction,  (4)  decimal,  (5)  millimeter, 

(6)  centimeter,  (7)  decimeter,  (8)  meter,  (9)  kilo-- 

mct-r,  (10)  grams,  (U)  liter,  (12)  radius,  (13) 

diameter*  (14)  circumference,  (15)  Vernier,  (16) 

caliper  ^  . 

Tart  II  Written 
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4,     Write  dmm  the  reading  of  each  mark  within  one 

inch  on  the  ruler  using  the  1/16  scale. 

5*^    Hatch  following  name  of  parts  to  micromater 
J^P  Ratchet 
ThiiEbla 
Frame 

Hub  or  Slisava 
Anvil 
Spindla 

Ileasure  the  six  blocks  with  the  micrometer 
and  write  dot-m  each  measurement, 

7,  Set  the  vemear  caliper  on  following  read- 
ing: 

a.    1.200    b.    2.312    c,  2.877 

8.  I^easure  test  bar  w£th  vemeer  caliper  and 
correctly  state  it  on  answer  sheet. 


6. 


7. 


9. 


10. 


ERLC 
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SCIENCE 

A  rectangular  wooden  crate  is  60  ft,  long, 
2.5  ft,  wide,  and  36  in,  high.    Find  the 
volume  of  the  crate. 

The  volume  of  an  unknown  fluid  is  30  xnilliters, 

its  ^feight  is  240  grams.    ^%at  is  the  denisty  of  this 

unknown  fluid? 

A  rectangiilar  box  3,0  meters  long,  2,3  meters 

wids  and  150  centimeters  in  depth,  determine 

its  volume  in  cubic  titters. 

The  volume  of  a  confined  gas  is  10  liters  at 

25  deg.  Centigrade,    The  temperature  is 

decreased  to  12  deg.  Centigrade,    ^-That  is 

the  final  volume:  of  the  confined  gas?  %Qse 

law  applies  in  this  problem? 

The  sun  is  apHximately  963  000,000  miles 

from  earth.    Express  this  distance  in  ex-- 

ponential  notation. 

State  Pascal ^s  law.    Apply  this  law  to  the 
hydraulic  jacks,  or  brakes r 


A  T  H  E  H  A  T  I  C  S 


Divide  the  following. 

11.    3^2  12.  i8 

—  •  ^  s  • 

The  following  measurements  are  obtained  from  a 

scale  with  "readable  graduations".    Express  them 

correctly  by  reducing  them  to  the  lowest  terms. 

13.      4  17.  20 

32    in.         ^  32  in. 


14.  _X.  24 

32    in.  64  in. 

15.  12  19.  48 

32    in.  64  in. 

16.  8  20.  32 

64   in.  64  int 

Iteasure  each  of  the  following  lines  to  the 

nearest  16th  inch. 

21.  23.   

22.  24.   

25.    l-Jhat  is  a  fraction? 


Gi 


C  0  MM  UNICATIONS 


a.  \^lhat  do  the  praflxeg  nlcro-,  deci-,  •mlili-,  axid 
centl"'  mean? 

b.  name  at  least  two  diffc?rent  systems  of  laeasurament. 

c.  Name  at  least  two  reasons  that  measurement  Is 
important. 

d.  What  do  you  believe  is  your  responsibility  to 
your  fellow  man? 


ERLC 


C.  Materials 
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1,      Booklets     The  I^uiM^^^oT^Y  of  Heasurement, 


The  Lufkln  ^le  Company|^ 
2.  Films 


ERIC 
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!'  A  T  H  E  M  A  T  I  C  S 
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3. 


(a)  "The 

(b)  "The 
Books 


4. 


5. 


(b)  ^Tbe^l 
Collect£oJ 
Wfep  jte  I? 

"Ilo  Man  ii 


COMMUNICATIONS 

(a)  ^'The  Powers  of  Ten*'  -  Used  as  spring-board 
for  discussion  of  man  and  his  iuroortance  and 
responsibility  as  an  individual 

(b)  '  The  Hanpwtn" 
Books 

(a)  He,  Natalie 

(b)  The  Ox-Bow^Incident 
Collection  of  short  stories 

yiho  M  I  ? 

Poems 

"Ho  Man  is  an  Island" 


TSACKI!TG  PROGEIjURES^ 

1.  Discuss  volumfttrlc  and  linear  measurement, 

2.  Discussion  of  different  systems  of  maasure- 
Hents. 

3.  Problem  solving  on  conversions  of  measurements. 

4.  Experimentation  and  demonstration  nf  Charles 
and  Boyle's  lax^s, 

0 

% 

5.  Lecture  to  summarii^e  thaories,  principles  and 
law53  to  apply  major  concept » 

STUpZ'.ri  ACTIVITIES 

^  *      1.      Student  ^^.11  find  the  linear  r^easur events  and 
volumes  of  block's  and  solid  objects. 

2,  Studients  will  solve  problems  usin^  units  in 
Enp-lish  absolute,  metric ,  Kilo?rairi,  netric 
centimeter  systems. 

3.  Student  will  mahe  a  manometer  and  use  it  to 
demonstrate  Boyle law. 

P?STJF-ST 

......  . 


I-iIE3lP?J!T?..TI0N  OF  DVJCmiG".  iCr-  ST-BOLf 
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L  A  B  0  ?.  u  T  0  \l  Y 

1.  Students  shall  be  able  to  sketch 

one,  two  and  three  vie:^  drawing  of  one 
part  objects. 

2,  He  shall  be  able  to  make  a  project  within 
the  stated  tolerance  from  a  drawing. 


71 


?djegtivi:p;  m^^P'-r.TATi:ui  of  PR/znius  and  sy:^ols 

1.  To  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  science 
laboratory  and  make  a  comrifnt  conversion  scale, 

2.  To  record  the  distances  in  miles  on  a  speedometer 
of  a  vehicle  at  the  start  and  end  of  a  trip 

from  home  to  school. 

3.  To  interpretate  the  units  of  measiiwsisients  in 
EGS,  '!KS,  kWi  CGS  with  respect  to  mass  length, 
tome,  force,  energy a  and  power  used  in  the 
machine  in  the  laboratory,  industry  and 
every  day  living. 

4.  To  interpret  tha  meaning  of  ST,  SP  and  STP  with 
reference  to  temperature  and  pressure. 

5.  To  interpret,  calculate  and  demonstrate  in  written 
form  positive  and  negative  exponential  expressions 
\r±th  powers  of  tens, 

6.  To  interpret  graphs  and  charts  with  special 
emDhasis  placed  upon  periodic  charts  of  the 
elements . 


r^-  ■            .      —    "'■    '         ■  —  ■              ■■           ■   ■  ■                 .......^        _    _                .  ^ 

:i  A  T  II  2  • '  A  Tier 

c 

OBJECTIVES  5  IHTI^HP^JF'TATION  OF  DM-JIMGS  AiD  ST.IBOLS 

A.     P^tio  and  proportion 

j  1..    9  out  of  10^ 

B.  Sketching 

correctly  si 

C.  Dimensioning 

•  2.     10  ont  of  XC 

1.    Finding  missing  diiaensions 

blueprint  cc 

2,    Limit  system  of  dlmensionljiR  (tolerance) 

•           blueprint  ia 

D.  Symbols 

;    3.     9  out  of  10 

E.   .  Charts 

i            axaiiple:^  of 
;     4.     7  out  of  10 
j            synboliasi  is 
:      5.      9  out  of  10 
the  words  we 

ft.  • 

i 

f 
t 
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j  1.      9  out  of  10  students  will  be  able  to  spell 
correctly  all  the  words  in  the  list  j^iven. 
'2.      10  out  of*  10  students  ^rill  tell  what  a  given 

blueprint  camiminicates  to  then  ^  how  a 
.  blueprint  is  a  communication  device, 

^     3.      9  out  of  10  students  be  able  to  give 

I  examples  of  commonly  used  symbols  in  our  lives, 

j     4.      7  out  of  10  stud^Lits  will  be  able  to  spot 
I  symbolism  in  literature. 

5.      9  out  of  10  students  will  be  able  to  show  that 
the  words  we  use  are  symbols. 


LABORATORY 


A,      Choosing  i 
Iw  Floor 
1  2.  Inter] 

scale 
3.  Coiwa^ 

6.  Tha  p'l 
a,  A 
bi  a] 
e. 
d. 

7,  Exot 


ERIC 


SCIENCE 


OUTLI^TT  OF  GOirrBjJT 

A.      Choosing  scales 

!•    Floor  plan  of  physical  Science  Laboratory 
I  2,    Interpretation  of  nizes  and  distances  from 

scale  dr^Krings. 

3,  Converting  actual  lengths  to  scales, 

4,  Symbols  readings  and  equivalents 

5,  Relating  units  to  EGS,  ^IKS,  ?.nd  CGS  syst«3ms. 
Th.i  periodic  chart  of  alen^nts 

a.  .atomic  number  of  element 

b,  afeomic  weight 

c.  symbol  and  name  of  element 

d,  periods  and  fanily  groups 
7.    Exponential  notations 

a .  multiplication 

b,  division 


I                      ■  ■  1 

M  A  T  H  E  M  is.  T  I  C  «5 

r 
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PRE  A^ID  POST  TEST 

1.  The  following  notation  on  a  drawing  has  & 

tolerance  of  how  much? 

a.    Ih    _    64       b.    1.500  _ 
1 

c.  1.502 
1.498 

2.  Which  of  these  indicate  a  hidden  line? 
a.  _  ^  .  _  .  ^»  ,  

c.   

3.  Draw  three  view  drawing  of  a  rectangular 
r-  X  2"  X  V''    in  size  with       hole  through 
center  of  large  side, 

4.  Drax-7  an  isometric  drawing  of  the  same 
object  of  nunber  3. 

5.  Tuat  do  the  following  symbols  stand  for: 
a.    is  20  NC    b,    3/8  NC  LH    c.    scale  1:2 


ERIC 
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SCIENCE 

POST  TSST  "* 

1  has  a 

1. 

Give  the  correct  symbol  and  oxidation 

numbers  of  tha  following. 

! 

a.    Zinc                       f.    Zinc  Oxide 

b,    Farrous                 b.    Ferric  Oxide 

c.    Nickel                  h.    Aliuninxm  Nitrate 

Ine? 

d.    Tin                       i.    Copper  (II)  Sulfate 

e.    Alumimnn                j.    Lead  Dioxida 

2. 

Balance  tho  following  equations. 

iagular 

} 

i 
) 

t 

Fe   +  O2  — ^  PejOg 

thrpugh 

Cu  +  HNO^-^^  Cu(NC^)2+.W2+H20 

Hot  Ai  +  HO'T         AI(OH),+  H, 

Al  +  HCl  ^  AICI3  + 

< 

3. 

T'Jbat  is  tha  meanincr  of  STP  for  standard 

^  for: 

conditions? 

ale  1:2 

4, 

T^riiAt  is  the  Fahrenheit  temperature  if  the 

thermometeT"  rea^ls  200  dac.  CBntisradG? 

5. 

^That  is  the  Celsius  tepperature  if  the 

0 

thermoneter  reads  50  F? 

36 
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6,  How  matiyj 
there? 

7.  How  are 
most  orb; 

3.      If  a  sea 
of  a  rooj 
by  2^ 
9.      If  the  ai 
atonic  wi 
slectroni 
10.      Usinp  thi 
would  yoi 
TEACHING  PROjSBPt^^ 
1«  Discussl^ 

2 .  Lecture^ 
reading, ; 

3.  Group  aiM 
symbols, 

4.  Problem 


ERIC 
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S  C  I  s 


T  C  E 


6.  "^ow  many  grouns  or  fanilies  of  elements  are 
there? 

7.  IToT^  are  the  groups  of  elements  and  the  outer 
most  orbit  related? 

3.      If  a  scale  Is  V  ^  2\  find  the  area  of  the  floor 
of  a  room  whose  dimensions  are  represented  as 
2h''  by  Zh. 

9.      If  the  atomic  number  of  an  •.-jlenent  II  and  the 
atonic  weight  or  mass  is  23,  how  many  protons, 
electrons  and  nnutrons  does  this  element  have? 


10,      Usinj?  the  scale  I  inch  =  5  ft.,  how  many  inches 

tTOuld  you  use  to  represent  a  desk  28  inches  high? 

I.      Discussion  on  scale  drawings. 

2       Lecture  and  demonstration  on  charts  and  graph 


3.  Group  and  individual  participation  in  writing 
symbols,  elements,  comDounds,  and  equations. 

4.  Problem  solving:  of  scale  interpretations. 


i 


reading*  • 
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^TUOENT  AGITVITIES 
]       1.      Student  i 


{  compouadi 


;       2.  Student 
3.      Student  i 


Standard! 


pOST  TEST 


40 


S  C  I  E  '?  C  E 


^TUDEira  ACIT\^ITIES 

\  1.  Student  will  use  symbols  for  writing  elements, 
I  compounds,  and  equations. 

j        2.      Student  will  convert  actual  lengths  to  scale. 
\        3,      Sti:rfent  will  use  equivalent  for  expressing 
i  Standard  conditions. 


•POST  TEST 
r 
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DRILLIITG 
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L  x\  ]?  0  R  A  T  0  R  Y 


OBJEGTIVUSs  DRILLIIIG 

1,      Student  will  h^  able  to  reco<^niEe  by  sight 
and  set  speed,  set  up  vork  and  perform  the 
following  operations  on  two  of  the  four 
types  of  drill  presses:    drill  holes, 
ream  holes,  countersink,  and  counterbore. 


ERIC  ^ 


QBJECnVE8:  DEILLIN^ 

1.  To  use  dii 
to  indieal 
resistant I 

2.  To  deraons 
by  the  us< 
and  a  spr: 

i 

3.  To  denonsi 
a  syst^  i 

4.  To  make  ui 
thicknass' 

5.  To  calculi 
cllnad  pl^ 

6.  To  denons 
of  speed 

7.  To  use  tlu 

■  1 

kinetic  a 


S  C  I  E  IT  C  E 

OBJECriVKg-;  vagvILLI-?:- 

1.  To  usG  different  classes  of  leavers  and 

to  indicate  the  parts  (fulcum,  effort  arm, 
resistant  am) . 

2.  To  demonstrate  how  enerpy  can  be  transmitted 
by  the  use  of  a  metric  stick,  amall  weights, 
and  a  sprinc  (scales) . 

3.  To  demonstrate  how  the  skeleton  is  used  as 
a  system  of  pivots  and  l^^vers. 

4.  To  make  screws  by  wapT5inp  paper  of  different 

ft 

thickness  around  nails. 

5.  To  calculate  the  mechanical  advantages  of  in- 
clined  planes  and  levers. 

6.  To  demonstrate  with  toy  cars  the  difference 
of  spoed  acceleration  and  velocities. 

7.  To  use  the  units  of  energy  in  calculating 
kinetic  energy  of  moving  bodies. 
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MATHEMATICS 


OBJECTIVES:  DRILLIITO 

A»     Geometry  of  the  circle 

B*     The  lever  and  Its  applications 

C.  The  pulley  and  its  applications 

D.  Taps  and  tap  drill  slses 
1 •  Calculation 

2,  Chart 

E.  Cutting  speeds 

1.    Change  fpm  to  rpm 

1.1  Calculation 

1.2  Chart 
7,  Reaming 

1.    Calculation  of  drill  sise 
G.  Spotfacing 

1ft    Calculation  of  diameter  to  spotface 
H»  Cquntarsinking 

I.    Calculation  of  depth  to  countersink 

er|c 


OBJECTIVES;  DRILLIHG, 
1        9  out  of  10  stm 
'        correctly  all  tl 
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i  1 

COMMUNICATIONS  i 

OBJECTIVES:  DRILUSG  i 

i        9  out  of  10  students  vlll  be  able  to  spell 

t        correctly  all  the  words  In  the  list  given*  I 
I  1 

1  j 

it 
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OUTLINE  OF  C013TEOT 


A. 
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C. 


General  Pt| 

1. 

Concepi 

2. 

Force 

3. 

Accele 

4. 

Accelel 

Motion  1 

1. 

Energy 

2. 

Potentj 

3. 

Kinetj^ 

4. 

Klnetd 

5. 

'Units  i 

6. 

Tranal 

Friction  | 

as  it 
a. 
b. 


SCIENCE 


OUTLIITE  OF  CONTENT 

A.  General  Principle  of  Ilachines 

1.  Concepts  of  speed,  velocity  and  acceleration, 

2.  Force  as  related  to  mass  and  acceleration. 

3.  Acceleration  variable  force  and  mass. 

4.  Acceleration  due  to  gravity, 

B.  Motion 

1 .  Energy 

2.  Potential  energy 

3.  Kinetic  Energy 

4.  Kinetic  Ilolecular  Theory 

5.  Units  of  energy 

6.  Transformation  of  energy  * 

C.  Friction 

as  it  relates  to  simple  machines 

a.  Screws 

b.  Levers 

y4 


MATHEMATICS 


C  0  M  :i  U      I  C  A  t  I  0  N  S 


LABORATORY 


PR£  AMD  POST  TEST  , 

1,     name  the  two  things  that  identifies  the 
-..^.^^^^ansitive  drill  press, 
.2,      Identify  the  following  parts  of  the  radial 
drill  press  from  the  drawing, 
a.  arm     b.    oolmnn     c.  head 
d.    table     e.  base 

3.  Dril3P^  hole  in  material  supplied  and 
'countersink  for  h  flat  head  machine  scre\7. 

4.  Brill  second  hole  3/S"  and  counterbore  for 
socket  head  capscrevr. 

5.  Drill  third  hole  and  ream  5/16", 

6^      Sharpen  a  twist  drill  and  drill  hole  with 
it. 


ERLC 


PRE  AM)  POST  TES* 


SCIENCE 


P?JE  A>TD  POST  TEST 
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1. 


2. 


Write  the  terms  for  the  phrases  described 
below  in  the  proper  space, 
a.    Force  T>er  unit  area. 


h. 
i. 

j. 


a. 


b.  Nurmber  of  times  a  machine  tuultiplies  force 
in  speed. 

b.   

c.  Bate  of  doing  work. 

c.   

d.  Force  times  the  distant  the  force  acts. 

d.  

e.  Push  or  pull. 

e. 


f .    Determined  by  both  speed  and  direction. 

f.   

Resistance  of  a  body  to  change  in  its  state 
of  motion. 


Rate  of  change  of  Velocity. 

h._^  

Two  basic  types  of  machines . 

i. 


Ratio  of  output  of  work  to  input  of  work  in" 
per  cent. 

3.  

k.    Ability  to  do  work. 

^'  ,  

1.    Energy  of  work. 

1.   


Problems 

a.    A  3200  lb.  car  is  traveling  at  a  rate  of  44  ft, 
sec.    (30  MPH).    The  acceleration  due  to 


MATHEMATICS 


ERIC 


lUO 


L  A  Ji  G  R  A  T  0  R  Y 


I  ERIC 

L 


y 


10 1 


Kinetic  d 
\  b.  I'Jhat  is  t 
♦  object  wb 

r 

at  a  velo 
'       c,     t\  car  wel 

to  a  heig 
:  potential! 

!  j 
TEACHING  F^OCEDURKS 

r-^  

i 

\        1 .  SemoxLatrai 

2,  Dlscuasla 

3 .  3xperira©ii 

4.  Problem  sl 

5,  Lecture 
^TUDENT  ACTIVITIES, 


1. 


48 


2. 


Students 
classes  o 
effort  ad 
Student  w| 


'  grajity  ic  32  ft/sec/sec.    Calculate  the 

Kinetic  energy. 
I       b.      ^Jhat  is  tha  Kinetic  ener^  of  an  object  of  an 
'  object  whose  mass  is  100  grams  that  is  traveling 

r 

;  at  a  velocity  of  5  centineters  vev  second? 

'        c.      k  car  weighs  4000  lbs.    It  is  raised  on  a  lift 

to  a  height  of  8  feet,    ^^at  is  the  gravitational 
:  potential  energy? 

i 

THACHING  P^-OCEDITRES 

I        1 .  Demonstrations 

2.  Discussions 

3 •  SKperimentation 

4.  Problem  Solving 

5.  Lecture 
Syn)Eiyr^  ACTIVITIES 

Students  xd.ll  demonstrate  with  the  different 

J 

classes  of  levers  and  show  the  fulcrum,  the 
effort  and  the  resistant  arms. 

Student  will  exT)eriment  vrith  meter  stick,  weinihts, 


1. 
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and 


3.  Student 

po 

^OST  TEST  ^ 


id 
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SCIENCE 


I  and  spring  scales;  and  show  how  energy  is 

transmitted. 

j  3.  Student  will  solve  problems  for  kinetic  and 
\  potential  energy, 

^OST  TEST 


THE  LATHE 


ERIC 
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THE  LATHE 
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108 


L  A  3  0  R  A  T  0  R  Y 


OBJECTIVES ;  TIIE  U.mE 

1.  Kg  shall  properly  oil  tha  lathe  before 
beginning  work  each  day  according  to 
instructions. 

2.  He  shall  recopnize  the  different  types  of 
lathes  by  placing  nane  under  the  picture 
of  each, 

3.  He  shall  perform  twelve  operations  by 

making  projects  which  involve  thase  operations. 


ERIC 
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1.  To, demon! 
^-Tork  by  j 
10  ft.  U 

2.  To  diagn^ 
resultani 
angles  td 

3.  To  deraoni 
meter  stt 
equilibri 
(clockwii 

4.  To  compai 
force  of 
and  a  smn 
surface* 

5.  To  demona 
in?  a  max 

6.  To  demons 
proportiol 
and  the  W 


OBJECTIVES :  THE  LAI1I£ 

1.  To  demonstrate  the  foot-pound  as  a  unit  of 
work  T^y  moving  a  75  lb.  object  a  distant  of 
10  ft.  to  determine  the  amount  of  work  done. 

2.  To  diapnose  force  table  and  illustrate  the 
resultant  of  two  forces  acting  at  right 
angles  to  each  other. 

3.  To  demonstrate  on  table  set-mp  of  pivoted 
meter  stick  the  necessary  wei?,hts  to  show 
equilibrium  conditions  of  moment  of  force 
(clocki^ise  torque 5  conter^rise  torque). 

4.  To  compare  the  force  of  rolling  friction  with 
force  of  sliding  friction  using  wooden  blocks 
and  a  small  cart  on  an  incline  plane  with  smooth 
surface. 

5.  To  demonstrate  the  property  of  inertia  by  ahoot- 
in?  a  marble  against  a  baseball. 

6.  To  demonstrate  with  toy  cars  that  force  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  mass  and  acceleration,  Fe  "^L^-, 

"  and  the  mass  is  directly  proportional  to  the 

ill) 


:i  A  T  H  E  II  A  T  I  C  S 


id 

ERIC 


OBJECTIVES;  rilC  LATIgT  ■  ^ 

'k.      Cotnputing  spindle  speeds 
1.    Pvatio  auti  proportion 

1.1  with  pulleys 

1.2  with  gears 

B,  Calculating  feeds  and  speeds 

1 .  Charts 

2.  FbriRulae 

2.1    Converting  fpd  to  r|«n 

C.  Center  drllllnpr 

1,  Locating  the  center  of  a  circle 

1.1  Ilatheciatlcal  methods 

1.2  'Mechanical  metho<is 

2,  Testing  centers 

3,  Selecting  the  center  drill 

3.1  Measuring  tlfe  cllameter 

3.2  Calculation 

3.3  Chart 

i:.      Rough  and  finish  turning 

1.    Calculating  and  laeasurlno:  rough  turned 

IJ 1 


OBJECTIVES;  THE  LkTEE 

1.  8  out  of  10  I 
paper  on  msm 
lathe  of  mcl 

2,  7  out  of  10 
correctly  al] 
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C  0  1".  !I  U  ;i  I  G  A  T  I  0  N  S 

";i   • —  — ^  ■ 

OBJECTIVSS;  THE  L^THE 

X.      8  out  of  10  students  will  write  a  research 
'.paper  on  somG  subject  connected  with  the 
y^the  or  tiachine  technology. 
2.      7  out  of  10  students  will  be  able  to  spell 
correctly  all  the  words  in  the  list  given. 
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the  forci 
To  demm 
Third  La 
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S  C  I  E  N  C  3 


acceleration  and  indit.actly  proportional  to 
the  force. 

To  denionstratG  the  atsplicaticm  of  Hewtons 
Third  Law  with  a  rotary  Sprinkler. 


ill 

^^^^^^^^ 


1*  A  T  H  E  u  A  T  I  c 

diametars 

2.    Use  of  the  cross-feed  to  finish  turn 

2.1  Liinits 

2.2  Calculating  graduations  for  adjusting 
cross  feed 

Facing 

1.  Cutting  speeds  for  facing 

2.  Facing  to  length 
2.1    The  hook  rule 

Undercutting  and  recessing 

1.  Calculating  depth  of  undercut 

2.  Calculating  cross-feed  graduations 

Shoulder  turiim^ 

1,    Use  of  the  radius  gage 

Knurling 

1.    Calculating  rpm  of  tTork 
Filin'g  and  polishing 
1,    Calculating^  spindle  speeds 
Drilling  and  reaming 

1.    Convertinc^  diameter  of  reamed  holes  to 


C  0  H  1!  U  i'T  I  C  x\  T  I  0  N  S 


lib 


iierIc 


S  C  I  E  i:T  C  E 


drill  sizes. 

f 

1 . 1  Chart 

2.  Gutting-  speed  for  rciamine 
Turning  and  boring  tapars 

1.    Taper  per  inch 
2^    Offset  method 

2.1    The  Pythagorean  theorem 

3.  Taper  attachnent 

3.1  ilight  triangle  trigonometry 

3.2  The  protractor 
Cutting  screw  threads 
1.  Teminology 

1.1  Internal  and  external  threads 

1.2  Major  dianeter  and  its  calculation 

1.3  Ittnor  dianeter  and  its  calcualtion 

1.4  Pitch  diameter  and  its  calculation 


1.5 


Lead 


1.6 


Lead  angl 


• .  ■ 


1.7  Crest 


.  I « 


1 . 8  Hoot 


.  •  • 
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ERIC 


S  C  I  E  -T  C  E 


erJc 


II  \  THE  !I  A  T  I  C  S 


1.9  Depth... 

1.10  Limits  o  size., 

1.11  Tolerance 

1.12  :>llowaxice. •  • 

1.13  Basic  size... 

1.14  ilomixial  size... 

1.15  Truncation... 

1.16  Depth  of  engagement 
Formulae  for  the  unified  thread 
2.1    Thread  tables 

The  quick  chanse  gear  box 

Use  of  the  screw  thread  tool  gauge  and  thR 

center  gauge 

Computlnr:  the  dejth  of  infeed 
?tultiple  threads 

Methods  and  instruments  for  ^.casurin?  threads. 

7.1  The  thread  pitch  ?Gugc 

7.2  Tlae  ring  thread  eauge 

7.3  Thread  microaeter 

7.4  Thread  plug  gauge 


C  0  '•t     U  M  I  G  A  T  I  0  N  S 


and  thj-- 


Ine  threads. 
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X  T  H  E     A  T  I  c  s 


7,5    The  three  wire  nuthod 


C  0  M  ^.  U  N  I  C  A  T  I  a  N  S 


LABORATORY 


P3E  AID  POST  TEST 


Test  1. 


I  t~t=3:=» 


StralgEt^  turning  in  an  independejit  chuck. 
Turning  to  a  shoulder. 

Holding  a  given  tolerance  on  all  dimensions. 
Teat  2. 

~  1:13 


Straight  turning  between  canters. 
Turning  to  a  shoulder. 


S  C  I  E  ;^  G  E 

OFTLINS  OF  COl^SNT 
,      A,     The  scientific  laaanina  of  work 
'      B.  Force 

^      C.     llotion  and  Velocity 

D.  Friction 
I  a.  S^idinrr 

b .  ^nllinr 

.:^ewtons  Laws  of  notion 

1,  Newton's  first  Im^  of  motion 

2,  Newton     second  law  of  taotinn 

3,  ITewton's  thlfd  law  of  motion 

1.  V>Jhat  force  in  Newton's  is  required  to  accelerate 
a  small  cart  with  a  mass  of  10  kg  at  a  rate  of 

;  5    N/sec/sec  in  an  easterly  direction. 

2.  State  Newton's  third  law  of  motion.    How  many 
forces  are  involved?    How  many  objects  are  in- 
volved? 

3.  What  property  of  an  object  do  we  measure  when 
we  measure  Its  mass? 


r 
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Undercutting 
Chataf  ering 
Filing 

Holding  a  given  tolerance  on  all  dimension. 
Test  3,  Centerpunch 


Pacing  in  chuck 
Straight  turning 

Turning  taper  irith  coiafKnmd  rest 
Knurling 

Filing  and  polishing 
Test  4. 


Straight  turning  between  centers 

Turning  to  a  shoulder 

Facing 

Turning  a  taper  with  taper  attachment 

Chamfier 

Undercutting 

Threading 


r 


SCIENCE, 

The  rate  of  change  in  velocity  of  an  object  is 
called  • 

How  many  foot  pounds  of  work  are  done  in  each  of 
the  following  examples? 

a^.  ^  An  elevator  weighing  1000  pounds  lift  a  man 
weighing  200  lbs.  to  a  height  30  ft,  above 
the  ground. 

b.  A  tractor  pulls  on  a  tree  stump  with  a  force 
of  2000  pounds »  but  the  stump  does  not  move, 

c.  A  crane  lifts  a  steel  beam  weighing  400  lbs. 
to  the  top  of  a  300  feet  high  building. 


M  A  T  li  E  H  A  TICS 
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Holding  a  piven  tolerance 


Test  S» 


r 


Undercutting 
Facing 

Cuttinc^  acme  thread  using  follower  rest 
Test  7. 

Straight  truning  on  mandrel 
Facing  between  centers 
Drilling 
Reaming 

V6i 


SCIENCE 
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Turning  to  shoulder 
Test  8. 


3/8  NC 
h  Deep 


Facing 

Straipht  turning  between  centers 

Taper  turning  with  taper  attachment 

Undercutting 

Threading 

Drilling 

Tapping 

Chamfer  inn; 

Filing  and  polishing 

Holding;  a  givun  tolerance  on  all  dimension 
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LABORATORY 


:  1 .  D^.onst 
I 

2.  FroblOT 

'        3,  Lecturer 


1.  Btudeut 


!  the  tmi; 

I        2.  Stu-^eiit 


^nST  TEST 
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p-^   ........ 

:         li,  .Oer.on^»trationg 

;         2,  Probing  Solving 

'         3.  Li.cture 

;  I.  Student  demonstrate  the  work  done  through 
f 

,  the  -nuHey  system 

\ 

\         2,  Stu'^-ant  will  apT5ly  Fowton*s  Lavs  of  .'.lotion. 

t 

i 
t 

S'OST  TEST 
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MILLING  VAQf-m 
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id 
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L  A  B  0      A  T  0  R  Y 

OBJECTIVES :  i^LLlUQ  yAC:il^E 

1.  The  stuJciit  shall  bis  able  to  select  the 
proner  cutter  and  typ?  millinr^  machine  to 
do  side  millinc?,  pl£iin  millin:^,  gtradrde 
rallling,  end  milling,  index  millin?:,  and 
helical  milHns  by  isaking  projects  which 
require  this. 

/ 

2.  The  student  shall  sac  infT^-Tork  on  milling  machine 
usinp  six  different  methods  to  hold  wrk. 

3.  The  studant  shall  set  speeds  and  feeds  on  the 
milling  machine  by  calculation  and  chart. 


14;) 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


72 


To  perform  an  experiment  on  Hookers  law  using 
sprlno  scales  and  wai^ht  indicating'  the 
property  of  elasticity. 

To  danonstrate  the  property  of  cohesion  by  usinp: 
talcxim  powder  and  powdj'red  zinc  sterate  on 
vater. 

To  exTtariment  with  soanlaas  deter^ants,  oiled 

objects,  and  to  dersonstrate  the  properties  of 

adhesion  and  surface  tension. 

To  discuss  the  difference  between  heat  and 

testperaturc  and  show  how  they  relate. 

To  discuss  that  boiling  and  freeElnc?  nolnts  are 

drfinit^  ^^Ith  «ur^  substance. 

To  determine  the  coefficient  of  linear  axpansion 
of  n  nctal  ':71th  the  linear  expansion  apparatus. 
To  calculate  the  specific  heat  of  fusion  and 
vaporization  of  a  solid  and  a. liquid. 
To  discuss  cho  m-r^thod  by  T-rhich  heat* energy  nay 
bo  transferred  from  one  onlat  to  another. 


ERIC 


OBJEGimSs  I'XLLT^G  :i^CxiI!iE 

A,      Speeds  and  feeds  for  nilliu^ 
1 .  Calculation 
.    2.  Charts 


B. 


D. 


Side  Hilling  square  and  hex  head-3  on  bolts 
I.    Calculatlnr  dionat^ir  of  Btockjjto  mUl 

flats 
Straddle  millin^f^ 

1.  Selecting  cutters  and  spacers 

2.  Calculatin'j  distance  to  nove  table 
Conputiiif^  and  gaugia^  key  seats 
Indexinf5 

!•    Circular  measurement  in  de^raes,  ninutes, 

and  seconds 
2,    Indexing  for  r?ear  cutting 
Hvilical  milling 

1,  Tha  helix  and  the  sr^iral 

1.1  The  helix  an'^le 

1.2  The  helix  lea-i 

2,  TIiw  trigono^atry  of  th'^  ri;V.it  trianr.lc- 

15  i 


7  out  of  10  g 
I        correctly  all  of 
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c  0  •.: :!  u  I  I  c  A  T  I    ::  n 

7  out  of  10  students  will  be  able  to  spell 
I         correctly  all  of  the  words  in  the  list  riven. 
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LABORATORY 


S  C  I  E  Jl  G  E 

* 

m 

r  ERIC 

n  A  T  H  S  M     T  I  C  S 

3,    Goariu^  tha  ailliup  nachiue  to  cut  a 
helix 

3,1    ?Latio  and  proportion 
G,     Gear  cut tins 

1.    Gear-tooth  notation  and  formlae 

1.1  Ths  involute  curve 

1.2  Depth  of  tooth 

1.3  Gaupinr  gear  teeth 


ERIC  150 
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15  h 


L  .\  B  0  R  A  T  0  R  Y 


PRE  /wig  POST  TEST 

Test  1,    Square  haraoer  head 
Select  milling;  machine 
Sida  nillluG 
Plain  nillinf^ 

ERIC  Sat  spaed  ^ 


OTrrLIlSB  OF  COST 

1.  Behavi 
a.  K 

c.  h 

d.  Si 

2,  Holets 

a.  r 

b.  G 

c.  S 

d.  H 

e.  G 

■  f .  b] 

1.  Eow  d 
that 

2.  ^n-mt  i 

76  3.  Coli©i 


1.  Behavior  of  matter 
a.  Elasticity 

bn.  Cohesion 

c.  Adhesion 

d.  Surface  tension 

2.  Molacular  J^atlaa 

a.  Tamparatur? 

b.  CoefficiBfit  of  llmear  expansion 

c.  Soacific  heat 

d.  Heat  of  fusion 

e.  Calories  ' 

f .  British  Thermal  Units  (BrJ) 
g:.    Methods  of  heat  transfer 

Mp  rOf T^ST 

1.  Ea^»7  does  the  resiliency  f"f  steel  comrare  with 
that  of  rubber? 

2.  "^lat  is  elasticity?    Is  all  natter  elastic? 
Sx'^lain. 

3.  Cohesion  and  adhesion  ipwrfarces  betwean 


isionjpMrlE^i 

5X 


A  T  H  E  H  A  T  I  C  S 


ERIC 
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ERIC 


L  A  B-  0  R  A  T  0  Y 


set  feed 

Select  work  holdinp:  method 

Test  2.    T  tap  wrench 

Select  milling  machine 

Select  cutter 

Set 'speed  and  ffeed 

Select  work  holding  method 

Slott  nillinp: ' 

Test  3.    Kfeyway  cutting 


~^nd  Q  ^  plain 


mill  \iJj  cutter 

Select  milling  inachine 

Select  cutters  (end  mill  -  plain  milling  cutt 
Set  speed  and  f  sed 
Select  vork  holdinf;>  method  (vise  or  indexii4:  ^tachment) 
Test  4.  \J     S"^"'^  :^:ill  hex  on  hf.V.d  of  bolt 

Select  nlllinr  machine 
Select  cxitters  for  straddle  raillin? 
Sut  up  indexing?  attachment 
Set  speeds  and  feeds  • 
Find  center  over  work  ^  1  (3  i 


f 


utter) 

ng  attaciment) 
htr-?id  of  bolt 


78 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


3. 


9. 


SCIENCE 
nolGCules.    ^-^aat  in  th"  difference  between 

'■'hat  is  a  convifmt  way  of  findinf?  the  specific 
Bravity  of  g  liquid? 

EcTW  nuch  docs  t^Q  volume  of  48  liters  of 
water  increase  ^rhen  heated  from  IJ  dec  G  to  60 
deff  C?    The  coefficient  of  volume  expansion 
of  -rater  is  3,000 1? /dee  C. 
Fow  ?3uch  heat  is  required  to  raisa  the  ten- 
parature  of750  grants  of  iron  fr3m  10  den  C  to 
130  ioF  C? 

How  nuch  heat  enerr^y  is  required  to  raise 

th^  tcnporature  of  10  rrans  sl  ice  at  0  de>?  C 

into  st.^am  at  1")0  deq-  C? 
I 

Ex-nlain  the  xnathods  of  heat  transfer  by 
conr^uction,  conv  ection  and  radiation. 
^Is  water  is  cooled  fron  50  den  ^  to  32  dan:  f 
viiat  hap'^eps  to  its  density? 


-  \ 


\ 


7 


10.     'Thy  is'  It  often  neeaesary  to  leave  a  space  bef'^eHn 

steel  rails  when  building  a  railroad  in  col\i  ^ 
weather? 


M  A  T  U  E  H  A  TICS 


ERIC 
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C  0  K  H  U  :J  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  S 


\ 


ERIC 
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L  A  3  0  I  A  T  0  R  Y 


Test  5. 


cQ  o 


lloldins^  ^^rk  by  bolt  and  tee  slot 
iJrilling 

Select  nilling  machine 
Select  sp,i8d  and  feed 
Drill 

Borci 

Hold  dimenison  within  given  tolerance. 


S  C  I  E  N  C  2 


1 ,  Expari-ontation 

2 ,  n  i^mon  s  t  r  a  t  ion 

3,  Discussions 

5.      Lucturn  and  cla^H|^tlon  of  terms 
STDDi^JT  i.GTIVITIES  ^ 

1.      Student  ^'111  rl^^^flne  and  ^ive  exsm-^les  of 

elasticity,  cohesion,  adhesion,  and  surface 
tension  of  throuF^h  experimentation  and 
demons  trations , 


•>1  x\  T  H  E  H  A  T  I  C  S 


ERIC 


C  0  M  !I  U  :;J  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  S 
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and  w 
condxi 


S  C  I  E      C  E 

2.  Student  will  solve  problem  to  determine  the 
volume  and  linear  expansion  of  water  and 
iron, 

3.  ^tudent  will  calculate  tha  s^c-dific  heat  of  a  metil 
and 

4«      Student  will  denionstrate  heat  transfer 

conduction,    convection,  and  radiation  of 
wHter  and  iron. 


PO^T  TEST 


} 


S2 


f 


I 
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JBJECTIVrS;  ^i^^ 

1.  XIi2  stUv'Jent  will  be  able^to  select  the  correct 
blade  for  sawin.?;  laild  steel,  tool  steel 3 

and  aluzniniun, 

2,  The  student  will  be  able  to  set  proper  speed  and 
feed  for  sawinc^  mild  steel,  tool  steel 

and  aluminum. 


S  C  I  E  'J  C  E 

« 

!•      To  discuss  ''?e-7tons  lax^s  of  univers-^l 
^gravitational  attraction. 

T7 

•1  -2 

2.  To  finrl  by  computation  the  speed  of  rotation 
0*  objects  usinr?  the  centripetal  acceleration 
equation. 

3.  To  discuss  the  relationship  of  velocity,  time 
distance  and  acceleration. 

4.  To  construct  a  nen.luliiia  to  be  used  is  a 
tinin^  device. 

5.  To  dem  pstrate  with  a  rvroscone  the  stability 
its  rotation. 

Ol^TLm  OF  ^ 

i.      Circular  ^notion 

B.  Circular  rnotion  and  Centrifugal  farces 

C.  Circular  !'otior.  and  friction 
'  Unif  orti  "''elocity  and  Unl:  ^rn  ^'acceleration 


OBJECTIVES;  S.^JTs 
A.      The  po^-7or  3^\7 

!•    Capacity  of  saw 

2,  Selection  of  blale* 

3,  'fethpd  of  reguisitioa  stock 

4,  Sawiaj:  spe^d 

1  •  1  Dry  .sawizi" 
1.2    Wet  sawing 
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OBJF.CTIVES : 


r  ' 


I  G    T  i;.?'  ;!  n 


■:)BJ?'.Cf  IVES  : 
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LABORATORY 


E.  Pariii 


P;iE  AIQ  PpF^T  TEST 

1.  TJhat  blade  would  you  use  to  saw  mild  steel? 
^lhi?.t  speed  and  feed? 

2.  ^"That  is  the  correct  blade  for  sa^rLn-y  aluniuuim? 
I'Jhat  speed?  Feed? 

3.  ^'Jhat  pitch  blad^a  is  used  to  sax^^  tool  steed? 
Speed?  Feed? 

4.  nam*-  thr^;;e  types  of  sav  blades  us  3d  on 
verticf'.l  sawin<;^  'machines. 


towai 
the  « 
2'.  Sxpli 

of  md 

3.  i\n  ob 
undet^ 
averd 

(c) 

tlFie?{ 

4.  Hov?  ^ 
up  ea< 

J.  'That 
centr: 
r  « t  : 


Id  steel? 


.h"  aluninum? 


lol  steed? 


id  on 


ERIC 


SCIENCE 
E.      Periodic  '  lotion  -  The  Peudulura 

P'^E  AlC  POST  TE^T 

1.  T^hat  forces  aet  upon  a  ball  which  is  fallinr; 
toT'/arri  the  earth?  -  '^at  forces  is  acting '  upon 
the  earth? 

2.  Ex"9lain  why  centrifuj?;al  arid  ccntririfit=il 
force  B  are  axamrles  of  ''S?wton^s  th.:-  d  law 
of  notion. 

3.  \n  object  starts  fror!  rest  and  fails  frealy 
un.1-2r  the  force  of  gravity,  (a)  VJhat  is  its 
wera^a  velocity  at  tho  one!  of  5  sec?  (b) 
'^:at  is  its  ^Vr.vnzyi  v.=^locity  durinrr  the  fall? 
(c)    T.That  .J-istance  has  it  fallen  durin'^  this 
time? 

4.  Ilov  TOcIi  extrr  speud  do  fallinpr  bodies  pick 
U7  eac:  second? 

3.      '^^t  tiirec:  -^actors  detern:.n3  thr  magnitude  of  th^ 
centri^etnl  force  actin<^  on  a  rotat:^.;."  'C'dy? 
'  ■  "t  is  uaivorsal  --ravitafr'n? 

17  a 


•  I  A  T  H  E  H  ^.  T  I  C  S 
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loi) 


.7.      Give  s| 

I  trifur; 

of  a  pi 

I  .  9.      A  bsiU| 

j  to  the 

I  .  (    ■  ■  ; 

I    '  ,  cord  w: 

1  i 

;  force  : 

i  j  strixic^^ 

1  .TrAqii:!Q  Fnciaui 

I  :  1,  Dlscusi 

I  j  2,  Fro'rlejj 

J 

j  '  4.  Damonsfl 

:  'I 

I  '      -  'I 

i  ,  I 

erIc  i«i  I 


S  G  I  E  :i  C  E 

Giva.  Severn!  ••xarrnles  o?  hovr  wo  us^  ceu- 
trifu^al  force  to  our  a'ivantap:^. 
What  factors  daternine  the  oeriod  of  vibration 
of  a  pendulum? 

A  ball  havine  a  nass  of  0.^5  kg  is  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  cord  1.5  mater  lon^.    Tae  ball 
is  swun?^  in  a  cirjcular  n^th  at  the  end  of  thcj 
cord  vjith  a  velocity  of  8  m/scc.    -^Jhat  is  tho 
force  in  newtons  which  ten':^*?  to  broak  the 
f?trin^? 

Discussion 
rroMcm  sclvins* 
7xperln3ntation 
I}aD.onstration 

L  'Cture  for  clarification  of  terns 


MATHEHATICS 


C 


/ 
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L  A  B  0  ?. 


\  t  0  R  Y 


STUDSin  •■CYIVIT! 

1.  Stude 
centr 

2.  Studej 
on  thi 
GaXili 

3.  f?tudei 


18. J 
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STTOSirr  CTiyiTiT;S 

!•      Students  will  solve  problems  to  datermine  the 
centrifuTal  force  of  rotating  bodies. 

2.  Students  will  mah^  reports  (oral  and  written) 
on  the  scientific  accomplishnents  of 
Galileo  and  Newton. 

3.  J=5tud0nt  Trill  construct  an  accurate  timing 
device  (n^ndulun). 


POST  TEST 


r 


I 


THE  SHAPER 
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THE  SHAPFl 
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L  A  E  0  a  A  T  0  'J.  Y 


OBJECTIVES:    THE  SiLVPU  • 


1.      The  studtsnt  will  sat  up  work  on  thi  sV.a^.er 
perform  the  operations  nsedei  to  make 
serrations  on  n  steel  ulate. 


ERIC 


18;) 


1.      To  disct 


2. 


3. 


on  an  at; 
To  illu« 
force 
piston  i 
piston. 
To  make 


4.      To  discu 
and  Boyi 


5. 


7. 


S2 


':^aseous 
To  demon* 
acres*?  t. 
By  bloTrf." 
of  paner 

3 

To  discui 
;n.t)plicata 

To  denion| 

I 


C  I  E  .  ^  C  E 

1.  To  discuss  the  operation  of  hydraulic  brakes 
on  an  autonobil:^. 

2.  To  illustrate  on  blackboard  facts  that  the 
force  ner  unit  araa  (pressure)  on  the  s^.all 
piston  is  the  sat^e  as  that  on*  the  lar.^e 
piston. 

3.  To  ni=ike  a  sinpl3  baroroter  and  denonstrate  the 
Ttis.isuraTnent  of  atnospharic  pressure. 

4.  To  discuss  the  difference  betv.-on  CharlG*^' 
and  Boyl&'s  laws  ^-Hth  reference  to  conpressed 
•gaseous  rressurii. 

5.  To  denonstrate  Bernoulli's  principle  by  blowinr 
across  th'^  urp-ir  surface  of  a  sheet  of  ^ap'-r. 
^y  blovinc];  a'^alnst  the  undarsid^  o^  a  sheet 

of  paner. 

C.      To  discuss  tho  automobile  carburator  as  an 

.^Implication  of  Bernoulli's  T>rinciplG, 
7.      To  demonstrate  Bernoulli's  principle  by  flow- 
2  injT  v-t.-r  throueh  a  tube  vrith  different  diair.etC'rs. 

iJO 


qSJECTIVSS:    THE  SlL^JPgl 

A,  Detarming  the  length  of  the  cuttinp-  strc>ve 

B,  Calculatiu,'?  the  cuttiuj^  speed 

1.    Convertiur  fpn  to  strokes  par  ninut^^t 

1.1  Mathematical  calculation 

1.2  Tables 

C,  Indexing 

1^    Review       and  continuatioa  of  rrjillin.? 
.machine  indexing 

D,  Dovetails 

1.  'ieasurin^^  anc^les  with  the  protractor 

2,  !!ore  ripht  trian^'ilc;  trir-ononetry 


C  0  •.!      U  •.:!  I  G  x\  T  I  0  N  S 

3  out  of  10  students  v/ill  be  able  to  s:5^11 
correctly  all  of  the  words  in  the  list  riven. 


?3 


L  A  B  0  ?.  A  T  0  R  Y 


P-^^  i\NDPOST  TES T 

1.  Jcrza  the  thrvie  tyoas  of  shat-Era. 

2.  i:aka  a  r^laU'  J.r"  x  1"  x  3"  and  cut  serrations 
on  ona  side  as  per  drawiiir;. 


ERIC 


OUTLIMH  of  aGITTE;; 


A. 

Kydraul 

B, 

«•      v-*  <y  u  \m  M.t 

C. 

1, 

1.  Prd 

2  •  Llcp 

1  •  Got 

2,  Pre 

F. 

Bernoul 

G. 

1. 


Ftate  tl 
"""^ .  Boyi 
B .  Ben 
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-rtations 
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S  C  I  E  II 


A,      Hydraulic  brakes 

3.      Pressure  applied  to  liquids 

C.      Pascal's  La^^ 

Applications  of  Pascal's  law 

1.  Pressure  on  liquids 

2.  Liquids  transmit  ^rcssurcn 

H.  3oylr-i's  LaT; 

1.  Conpress.^'d  ^ases  axert  pressure  * 

2.  Pressure  and  ^as  voluno 
F.      Dcirnoulli's  Principle 

•\r?'^lications  of  Bernoulli's  nrinciplr- 

I.  Ftate  the  follo'^^in^  and  ^ive  an  t^xa-npln  of  .zach" 
a.    Pascal's  law 

^,    Tk)yle's  law 
c.    Charles'  lat-^ 


p.    Bernoulli's  principle 


I  ] 

H  A  T  H  E  7;  A  T  I  C  S 

1     --■  ^  

C  C 

\  EMC  19;, 

L  ... 

1 

j 

i 

> 

i 

I 

A-  • 

i  f 
i  ! 

1  ! 
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2. 


3.  When 


4. 


ERIC 


!  3,      Do^s  1 

5.  Is  th^ 
gasoll 
with  \< 

1  •  DlSCUi 

9g  2.  Illust 


In  the  hydraulic  T)r?-?s,  tlv-  g^nll  niston  h«s 

an  aroa  of  ^,5  in  square  and  tha  larpar  one 

of  80  in  square.    What  force  must  bo  ?y^nli.*:d 

to  the  small  niston  to  balance  a  force  cf 

2400  lbs.  actinp;  on  the  larmier"  one? 
3 

VThcn  300  in    of  a  rras  under  *i  pressure  of  15  Ib^ 

2  Q 
in    is  coHTjress^d  to  a  volui^.c^  of  20  in  , 

what  will  be  its  new  nrt^ssurr?    The  temTseraturo 
is  constant. 

!Iox^7  can  n  snail  f ore  ^  on  one  piston  of  a  hydraulic 
nr^S3  nroduce  such  a  lar<?n  force  on  the  other 
piston? 

lo>s  Boyle's  law  anply  to  liquids  as  well  as 

Is  the  pressure  ?.t  th'3  bottom  of  a  tank  filled,  rith 
gasoline  as  ^reat  as  if  the  tank  were  filled 
with  vaster?  ^Jfiy? 

Discussion 
Illustrations 
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3  •  Dfisratoiis 

4,  Prob 

5.  Lacttir 

1. 

2.  Sttu?eni 
use. 

3.  Ptuden 
tjrinci 

4.  Student 
anount 

FOST_TEfT 


3  •  Deiaonstratior* 

4.  Problem  solvlnjr 

5.  Lecturing  for  clarification  of^  tera^ 


1.  Stur^ent  irlll  define  Psscal^s,  Charles \, 
Boyle lav^s,  and  Bernoulli's  orincipla, 

2.  Student  will  loake  baroTi^ters  and  <?xolain  their 
use. 

3.  F-tudent  will  denonstrate  and  ex7?lain  Bernoulli's 
T3rinciT>lf^  as  aprdied  to  .in  airplane  lift. 

4.  Stu'^ent  vill  soIvg  problemg  to  'Jetemine  th-3 
ar.ount  of  pressure  appliad  to  liquids  and  eases. 

POST  TEfT 
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L  A  B  0  2  A  TORY 


OBJECTIVES:     CIIAFv^CXERISTIGS  OF  ".STALS 


1.  ThE  scudent  shall  harden  terapar  and  test 
hardness  of  tool  steol, 

2.  He  siiall  ba  able  to  identify  fiv?  different 
nc tals  from  six  sanples. 


C*liiRACTU'?.I*lTICF  OF  '  ^FT-LS 
To  disnlav  s?nnics  of  natals  (h^natite, 
r.afmetite,  steel,  alxminun^  zinc,  confer,  tin, 
etc)  in  form  of  shec:ts,  ^^yir^s,  rods,  and  * 

To  indicate  the  different  pbyslcnl  -^ro^^erties  of 
metals . 

To  calculate  the  dansity  cf  niatals  (co-^^'-^.r^  tin^ 
iron,  aluTninu^„) . 

To  indicat'^  the  low  meltin-r  noint  of  tin  by 
he.iting  in  direct  flan-.-.    To  shov  the  softness 
of  lc*ad  by  cutting  it  t;ith  a  dull  knife. 
To  demonstrate  oxidation  of  some  metals  bv 
wiXrnsinr  nrctallic  tin  and  iron  to  oxygen  and 
rcoisture. 

To  coiTt  carbon  vith  conrer  by  experimentation 
of  co-^*^  -r  ^latin'^  •:Ht\  an  eloctric  current. 
To  dcnonatratc  the  reactions  of  Zn,  Sn^    1,  and 
-u,  8ta'«il  wit. I  strong  acids  and  stronn  basc^s. 
To  d=?:-onstrate  the  fla'no  test  on  Zn,  Sn,  Alj  and 

2()u 


'  I  A  T  H  *r 


TIC-: 


:BJECTIVES;    glAIlKGTL^JgTICr  OF  lu^TUr 

A.  Ftsrrous  alloys 

1,  Percent 

2,  Points  of  carbon  converted  to  percent 

3,  Heat  trt  atzsant 

3.1    Time  r^^quiramants  for  de^jth  of 
penetration 

B,  iIor.-ferrou5  alloys 

1,    Pcrcf-nt  of  composition 


OBJECTIVES-  CTVJIAGU 
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OBJECTIVES,     OV-ILvCTrT^SxIC-'  ?F  ■'.''T\LS 
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L  A  2  D  R  A  T  0  -?  Y 
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3  •      To  deoiot 
roller  I 

ouTLiira  OF  co:ttk?ti 


A. 

Basic  pi 

I  •  Teni 

2.  Duct 

3 .  Earc 

4.  Ifai: 

5.  Elai 

B. 

General i 

C. 

Alloy  si 

D. 

Stainlai 

E. 

F. 

'latal  p] 

J-* 

Anti-fr:^ 

1,  Pol^ 

2,  Balj 
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,3.      To  deTOnstrate  th ^  reduction  of  friction  with 
roller  b35irln^s,  ball  bearings,  and  lubricants. 
OPTLIITS  OF  CO:TTgTT 
»     A,      I^asic  r'roparties  of  netals 
;  1.    Tensile  strength 

.  2.  Ductility 

3.  Hardness 

4.  Ilalleability 

5.  Elasticity 

1      B.*     General  t^roperties  of  alloys 
'      C,      :U.loy  steel 

D.      Stainless  steel 
^      S.      Tempe.rinf*  Affects  of  Tietals 
'      F.      'letal  platinc^ 

G.      Anti  -friction  metals 

i  1.  Polished  bearinc:s 
1 

I  2.  Ball  bearings  and  roller  bearings 

*  3,  Lubricants 
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ERIC 


PFJ^  AiD  POST  TEST 

1.  To  what  temperature  inust  steel  be  brour'at 
In  order  to  F,et  full  hardness? 

2.  I^hat  is  the  second  step  in  hardening  steel? 

3.  What  four  methods  are  used  to  test  tha 
hardness  of  hardened  steel? 

4.  llatne  four  quenches  used  to  cool  steel 
during  heat  traatine  and  give  oAa 
advantarre  ov<^r  one  of  the  others. 

5.  ITaat  rletennines  the  tenperature  at  t^-hich 
carbon  steel  is  brought  too  before  quenching? 

6.  v/hich  has  the  f^,rcater  amount  of  carbon  -  cast 
iron  or  steel? 

7.  T-Zhat  happens  to  cast  iron  if  heated  and 
quenched? 

B,      List  the  steps  taken  in  which  the  hnrdan  and 

tisnper  a  piece  of  1035  car'Hon  ste-l.  Carry 

this  out  and  test  for  hardness  before,  and 

after  tempering:  on  the  "Rockvrell^'  hardness 

testers.  You  will  be  graded  on  correct  of  steps 
and  the  results  of  the  metal. 


p;Sjr  TEST 

'That  property  of  a  xnetal  enables  it  to  be 

hamered  or  rolled  into  sheets? 

"What  is  the  heat  treatment  of  steel? 

'lame  and  explain  two  processes  in  which  metals  car. 

ba  obtained  from  their  ores. 

The  ability  of  a  metal  to  withstand  a 

stretching  force  is  called  its   • 

An  alloy  of  cooper  and  zinc  is 

a.  bronze  * 

b.  steel 

c.  brass 

d.  an  oxiie 
a.  hematite 

^'Hiy  are  alloys  often  used  instead  of  pur«i  netals? 

Vnat  netals  ara  used  to  make  solder? 

lisme  at  least  five  tools  made  from  hi?i:h-carbon 

steel, 

-^;nt  cl  mcnt  is  added  to  low-carbon  steel  to 
'^akc  it  stainless? 
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10. 

Draw  a: 

the  8oi 

Indlca 

net  rej 

1. 

2. 

Experli 

3. 

Indivli 

4. 

Dlscusi 

5. 

ACTIVITIl 

1m-^-m  .•v.MM»> 

1. 

diffar| 

2. 

result! 

M,  an^ 

3. 

?tudeni 

metals ] 
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SCIENCE 

10,      Drax-T  a  copoer  nlatinr'  cl.-ctric  cell,  -laraa 

the.  solution  used.    Correctly  name  the  electrodes. 
Indicate  the  flo^^  of  electrons.    Give  half  anc? 
net  reactions  that  take  rslace  in  this  cell. 

TE\C7r!G  p;^QCB?:uRI:s 

1 .  D^raonc  trat ions 

2 .  Experinentation 

3.  Individual  x^rojects 

4.  Discussions 

5.  Lecture  for  clarification  to.rms. 
SJ^JDL^IT  ACTIVIT^^^^ 

1.  Studd^nt  will  d  '-fitie  physical  nroperties  of 
diffarant  ty^es  of  st.^el,  "Fe,  Zn,  Gu,  and  Sn. 

2.  -Throu--h  exrjorinantation  student  will  indicate  the 
results  of  stronp  acids  and  bases  on  Zn,  Pb,  Sn^ 
•M,  and  Cu. 

3.  Student  will  exneriinGnt  with  electroplating  of 
netals  and  the  oxidation  of  metals. 
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MACHINE  TEtHNOLOGY 
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UNIT  1  MACHINE  TECHNOLOGY 


ERIC 


ORIENTATION 

A.  Class  organization 

1.  Make  clean  up  asslgnxnants* 

2.  Safety  dress  rules. 

3.  Procedures  for  checking  out  tools  and  using 
loachlnes . 

B.  Introduction  to  shop  and  the  loachines  in  the 
shop. 

1.  Drill  presses 

2 .  Lathes 

3.  Hilling  machines 
A.    Power  saws 

5.  Shaper 

6.  Gear  Shaper 

7.  Rockvell  Hardness  Tester 

8 .  Grinders 

9.  Welding  machines 


UNIT  1  MACHINE  TU 


ORIENTATION 


A.  Class  org 

1 .  Procd 
labo^ 

2.  Obsei 

3.  Fonni 

B.  Introduct 
.  .    1 «  Level 

2.  Pull^ 
3»  Whee] 

4.  Incld 

5.  Scre«( 

6.  Wedge 
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UNIT  1  MACHINE  TECHNOLOGY 


ORIENTATION 


mi  using 


In  the 


A.    Class  organiasation 

1,  Procedures  and  usas  of  basic  tools  in 
laboratory . 

2,  Observation  of  safety  precautions. 

3,  Format  for  laboratory  report. 
B»    Introduction  to  simple  machinery 

1.  Lever 

2 .  Pulley 

3.  Wheel  and  Axle 

4.  Incline  Plane 

5.  Screw 
6 •  Wedge 
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UNIT  1  MACHINE  TECHNOLOGY 

ORIENTATION 

!•    Class  organisation* 

2.  General  outline  of  course* 

3.  Sluqple  machines  and  their  formula* 

3.1  The  lever 

3.2  The  inclined  plane 
^3.3    The  wheel  and  axle 

3.4  The  pulley 

3.5  The  wedge 

3.6  The  screw 
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UNIT  1  MACHINE  TECHNOLOGY 


ORIENTATION 


ERIC 
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A.      Spelling  words  connected  with  machinery  and 
tools. 

1.  Lever 

2.  Inclined  plane 

3 .  Axle 

4.  Wheel 

5.  Pulley 

6.  Wedge 

7 .  Screw 

8.  Transform  and  transfer  (energy) 

9.  Efficiency 

10.  Energy 

11.  Potential 

12.  Friction 

13.  Machinery 

14.  Lathe 

15.  Technology 

16.  Simple,  conpound,  and  compleac  machines 
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17. 

Material 

18. 

Milling  nachine 

19. 

Shaper 

20. 

Smooth 

21. 

Characteristic 

22. 

Chisel 

23. 

Scriber 

24. 

Prick  punch 

25. 

Combination  square 

26. 

Trammels 

27. 

Ball  peen  (hammer) 

28. 

Fillister 

P.eading  for  the  main  idea 
Use  of  reference  materials 

1.  Dictionary 

2.  Encyclopedia 

3.  Readers*  Guide 

Giving  and  following  oral  and  written  directions. 
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UNIT  2  IffiASURaiENT 


UNIT  2  MEASUREMEN 


ORIBMTATION 

A.  Reading  six  inch  steel  rule. 

B.  Reading  micrometer. 

C.  Reading  verneer  scale. 


ORIENTATION 

A.  Linear  H 

2.  Dl8f^ 

3,  Pare 

B.  Metric  S 

1.  Hist 

2.  Eng^ 

3.  Prop 


4.  Systi 

5.  Conv 

6.  Meaa 

C .  Density 

D.  Specific 

E.  Vlscoslti 
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SCIENCE 


UNIT  2  MEASUREMENT 


ORIEFTA^riOH 

A.  Linear  Measurements 

1.  ,  Volume 

2.  Distance 

3.  Percentage  of  error 

B.  Metric  System  (class  requirement) 

1.  History  of  measurement  \ 

2.  English  system  of  measurement 

3.  Properties  and  measurement  of  matter 
a.    Volume,  mass,  and  weight 

4.  Systems  of  measurements 

5.  Conversion  in  measurements 

6.  Measurement  of  temperature 

C.  Density 

D.  Specific  gravity 

E.  Viscosity 
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ERIC 
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.  ERIC 


MATHEMATICS  ' 

UNIT  2  MBASURffiffiHT 

UHIT  2  MEASUREMENT  \ 

ORIEOTATION 

ORIENTATION 

A.     Ruler  neasuressents 

A.      Spelling  * 

1. 

Common  ruler  fractions 

1. 

Micro 

1.1  Addition 

2. 

Scale 

1.2  Subtraction 

3. 

fractj 

1 . 3    Multiplication  ■ 

4. 

DeciM 

1 . 4  Division 

5. 

Meter] 

2. 

Measurements  with  the  steel  scale 

6. 

Decla 

2.1    CwBulative  error 

7. 

Centli 

3. 

Decimal  fractions 

8. 

Milllij 

3.1  Addition 

9. 

Kilod 

3.2  Subtraction 

10. 

Gram  i 

3.3  Multiplication 

11. 

Liter j 

3 . 4  Division 

12. 

Radiu^ 

3.5    Rounding  off  decimals 

13. 

Olamel 

4. 

Decimal  equivalents 

14. 

Circia 

4.1    Changing  a  fraction  to  a  decimal 

15. 

Vemi( 

4.2    Changing  a  decimal  to  a  fraction 

16. 

Callpi 

4.3   Measurements  of  decimal  fractions  with 
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UNIT  2  MEASUREMENT 

ORIENTATION 

A.      Spelling  words 


!•  Micrometer 

2.  Scale 

3.  Fraction 

4.  Decimal 


5.  Meter 

6.  Decimeter 

7 .  Centimeter 

8.  Millimater 

9 .  Kilometer 

10.  Gram 

11.  Liter 

12.  Radius 

13.  Diameter 

14 .  Circumference 


^1 


15. 


Vernier 


Ln 


16. 


Galipher 
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the  steel  scale 

5.  Percesnt 

5.1    Percent  error  In  measurement 

6.  The  circle  and  Its  measuraaents 

6.1  Radius 

6.2  Diameter 


6.3  Chord 

6.4  Clrctimf  erence 

6.5  Area 

B.  Angular  measurement 

1.  The  protractor 

2.  The  degree  I  minute,  and  second 

3.  The  mil 

C.  Auxiliary  measuring  devises  and  their  use 

1.  Vernier  calipers 

2.  The  micrometer 

3.  Outside  calipers 

4.  Inside  calipers 

5.  Hermaphrodite  calipers 

6.  Dividers 

2'6  ( 


B.  Vocabuli 

1.  Prel 

2.  Sufi 
The  8tos 


C. 
D. 


ladlvidii 
the  vmiv 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

B. 

Vocabularv 

1.  Prefixes  connected  with  measurement 

2.  Suffixes  connected  with  measurement 

C. 

The  story  of  ir^aaurement 

D. 

Ixidivldual  responsibility  -  our  place  'in 
the  universe 

B 

ERLC 
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rCERPSETATION  OF  DRAWING  AHD  ST-IBOLS 
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LABORATORY 


tlUIT  3  lOTERPRETATION  OF  DRAWING  AND  SY^IBOLS 


ORIEHTATION 


A,    Shop  drawing 

1.  Lines  used 

2.  Three  view  drawings 

3.  TwD  view  drawings 

4.  One  view  drawing 

5.  Auxiliary  view 

6.  Isometric  drawings 

?•  Tolerances  -  upper  and  lofwer  limit 

8.  Shop  sketches 

9,  Symbols  used  on  drawings 
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SCIENCE 


UNIT  3  INTERPRETATION  OF  DRAWINGS  AND  SYMBOLS 

ORIENTATION 

A.    Choosing  Scales 

1.  Floor  plan  of  the  Physical  Science  Laboratory 

2.  Interpretation  of  sizes  and  distances  from 
scale  drawings. 

3.  Converting  actual  lengths  to  scales. 

4.  Symbols  readings  and  equivalents. 
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ERIC 


MATHEMATICS 


UNIT  3  INTERPRETATION  OF  DRAWINGS  AND  SYMBOLS 


ORIENTATION 


A.  Ratio  and  proportlo^ 

B.  Sketching  a 

C.  Dimensioning 

1.  Finding  zaissingf  dimensions 

2,  Limit  system  of  dimensioning  (tolerance) 

D.  Symbols 

E.  Charts 


UNIT  3  INTBRPRETATI 


ORIENTATION 


A.  Spelling 
1.  Auxlli 

2  •  ISQIIIB 

3.  Dimett 

4.  Toler 

5.  Sketc 

B.  The  bluepi 

C.  Words  aa^ 

D.  Symbolism 

1.  Polit 

2.  Other 

E.  Symbolism 
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UNIT  3  INTERPRETATION  OF  DRAT^NGS  AND  SYMBOLS 

QRIEMTATIOH 

A.  Spelling  words 

1 .  Auxiliary 

2.  Isometric 

3.  Dimension 

4.  Tolerance 

5.  Sketch 

B.  The  blueprint  as  a  cotmunication  device 

C.  Words  as  symbols 

D.  Symbolism  in  our  lives 

1.  Political  cartoons 

2.  Other  commonly  used  symbols 

E.  Symbolism  in  literature 
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!  UNIT  4 
DRILLING 
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ERIC 


UNIT  4  DRILLING 


ORIBNTATIOH 

A.  Drill  presses 

^1.    Sensitive  drill  press 

2.  Upright  drill  press 

3.  Radial  drill  press 

4.  Gang  drill  press 

5.  Multiplicable  spindle  drill  press 

B.  Drilling  machines 

C.  Drill  bits 

1.  Twist  drills 

2.  Core  drill 

3.  Flat  drills 

4.  Star  drills 

D.  Electric  drill  -  (hand  or  portable) 
1.    Safety  in  use  of. 

E.  Grinding  drills 
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UNIT  4  DRILLING 


ORIENTATION 


A.  Applld 

1.  L^ 

2.  Pi^ 

B .  Hecham 

1.  It 

2.  Wli 

C .  General 

1.  Fd 

2.  I  ' 

3.  fri 
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UNIT  4  DRILLING 

ORIESTATION 

A,  /  olication  of  some  simple  machines 

1 .  Lever 

2 .  Pulley 

B.  Mechanical  Advantage 

1,    Input  and  output  of  niachines 


toress 


2.    What  is  efficiency? 


C. 


General  principles  of  machines 


1. 


Force 


2. 


Motion 


3. 


Friction 


pLe) 


HATHBMATICS 


UNIT  4  THE  DRILL  PRESS 

ORIEMTATION 

A.  Geometry  of  tha  circle 

B.  The  lever  and  Its  applications 

C.  The  pulley  and  its  applications 

D.  Taps  and  tap  drill  aises 

1 .  Calculation 

2.  Chart 

£•      Cutting  speeds 

1.    Change  fpm  to  rpm 

1 . 1  Calculation 

1.2  Chart 

Reaming 

!•    Caluculation  of  drill  size 

G.  Spotfacing 

1.    Calculation  of  diameter  to  spotface 

H.  Countersinking 

1,    Calculation  of  depth  to  countersink 
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UNIT  4  THE  DRILL  PRESS 


ORIESTATION 


A.      Spelling  words 


1. 

Sensitive 

2. 

Radial 

3. 

Web 

4. 

Flute 

5. 

Tang 

6. 

Drift 

7. 

Counterbore 

8. 

Countersink 

ERIC 
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UNIT  5  LATHES 


ORIEHTATION 


A.  Types  of  lathes 

1.  Bench  or  speed 

2.  Engine  lathe 

3.  Gearhead  lathe 

4.  Gap  lathe 

5.  Turret  lathe 

B.  Noisenclature  of  bend  lathe 
C«    Care  and  maintenance 

1.  Oil  dally 

2.  Keep  clean 

3.  Attachments  should  screw  or  spindle 
by  hand 

4.  Keep  belt  free  of  oil 
D«     Lathe  operations 

1.  Straight  turning 

2.  Facing 

3.  Turning  tapers 

a.    Tallstock  set  over  method 


UNIT  5  LATHES 


ORIENTATION 


A.  The  sd 

i«  m 

B,  Force 
1. 

Cm  Motioxi 

D,  Frictt 
1.  Th 

E.  Neiftoti 

1.  Ne 
a. 

2.  Nc 
a. 

3.  Nc 
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UNIT  5  LATHES 


ORIEOTATION 


A.  The  scientific  meaning  of  work 
1.    MaaBurement  of  work 

B.  Force 

1.    Measurement  of  force 

C.  Motion  and  velocity 

D.  Friction 

1.    The  coefficient  of  friction 

E.  Newton* 8  Laws  of  Motion 

1.  Newton's  first  Imr  of  motion 
a.  Inertia 

2.  Newton's  second  law  of  iiu3tion  ^ 
a.    units  of  force  and  mass 

3.  Newton's"  third  law  of  motion 

a.    application  of  Newton's  third  law 
motion 
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UNIT  5  THE  LATHE 


ORIEHTATION 


ERIC 


A.  Computing  spindle  speeds 
1.    Ratio  and  proportion 

1.1  with  pulleys 

1.2  with  gears 

B.  Calculating  feeds  and  speeds 

1.  Charts 

2.  Fonaulae 

2.1    Converting  fpra  to  rpm 

C.  Center  drilling 

1.  Locating  the  center  of  a  circle 
1.1    Mathematical  methods 

1  •  2   liechaxiical  methods 

2.  Testing  centers 

3.  Selecting  the  center  drill 

3.1  Measuring  the  diameter 

3.2  Calculation 

3.3  Chart 

2bli 


UHIT  S  THE  MXBS 


ORIBSTATIOW 


A.     Spelling  m 

1.  Carriiil 

2.  SplndX 
3«  Knoh 

4.  Saddle 

5.  Knurl 
6»  Thread 
7«  Stralgl 

8.  Cbmk 

9.  Collet 
10.  Handre! 


11. 
12, 


Alj 


14.  Trntlsd 

15.  Ajsmm  o 

16.  HeriMM 
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p  n  M  M  n  M  T  r  a  t  t  n  w  c* 

UNIT  5  THE  LATHE 

ORIBKTATION 

A.     Spelling  ^rds 

I. 

Carriage 

2. 

Spindle 

*> 

3. 

Knob 

4» 

Saddle 

C 

^« 

KnurX 

a 

Thread 

7. 

Straight 

r  ; 

8. 

Chuck 

9. 

Collet 

10. 

Mandrel 

• 

11. 

Mechanlatn 

12. 

Alignment 

13. 

Longitudinal 

1 

u. 

Tumbler 

15. 

Acme  thread 

16. 

Hermaphrodite  caliper 

ERJC 
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b.  Taper  attachment 

c.  Compound  rest  c^thod 

4.  Boring 

5,  Drilling 

6,  ReaxDlng 

7.  Recessing 

8.  Undercutting 

9,  Taping 

10.  Knurling 

11.  Threading 

a.  external 

b.  internal 

12.  Radius  turning 

E.      Hold  work  in  the  lathe 

1 .  Chuckes 

a.  Independent  chuck  (ways  of  turing  work) 

b.  Universal  chuck 

c.  Drill  chuak 

2.  Collets 

3.  Pace  plate 


SCIENCE 


of  turlng  work) 
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ERIC 


D.  Rough  and  finish  turning 

!•    Calculating  and  measuring  rough  turned 
diameters 

2.    Use  of  the  cross-feed  to  finish  turn 

2.1  Linits 

2.2  Calculating  graduations  for  adjusting 
cross  feed 

E.  Facing 

1.  Cutting  speeids  for  facing 

2.  Facing  to  length 
2.1    The  hook  rule 

F.  Undercutting  and  recessing 

1.  Calculating  depth  of  undercut 

2,  Calculating  cross-feed  graduations 

G.  Shoulder  turning 

1.    Use  of  the  radius  gage 

H.  Knurling 

1.    Calculating  rpm  of  work 

I.  Filing  and  polishing 

1«    Calculating  spindle  speeds 
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17. 

Cyllad 

18. 

Transn 

19. 

Rotat^ 

20. 

Safetj 

21. 

Rough 

22. 

Decisia 

23. 

Anvil 

24. 

Angle  \ 

25. 

Hachin 

26. 

Should 

27. 

Fillet 

28. 

Swivel! 

29. 

Protr* 

30. 

Unlven 

31. 

Standa^ 

32. 

Coarse i 

33. 

Pitch  ; 

34. 

Lubrlcl 

35. 

Transvt 

COMMUNICATIONS 
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17.  Cylindrical 

18.  Transverse 

19.  Rotation 

20.  Safety 

21.  Rough 

22.  Decinial  -  equivalent  table 

23.  Anvil 

24.  Angle 

25.  ^  Machinist 

26.  Shoulder 

27.  Fillet 

28.  Swivel 

29.  Protractor 

30.  Universal 

31.  Standard 

32.  Coarse 

33.  Pitch 

34 .  Lubricant 

35.  Transversity 

2li0 
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4.  Carriage 

5.  Centers  and  dog 

6 .  Mandrel 

F*      Speeds  and  feeds 

1  ■  T^V^ 

2.  ft.  per.  minute 

G.  Lathe  alignment 

1.  Matching  center 

2.  Matching  line  on  end  of  tailstock 

3.  Trial  cut  method 

4.  Dial  Indicator  with  test  bar 

H.  Grinding  tool  bits 

1.  Threading  tool 

2.  Straight  turning  tool- (left  atui  right) 

3.  Round  nose  tool 

4.  Facing  tool-(left  and  right) 

5.  Chip  braker 

I.  Using  the  follower  rest 
J.     Using  the  steady  rest 

er|c  2(;i 
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ERIC 


J.     Drilling  and  reaming 

1.  Converting  diameter  of  reamed  holes  to 
drill  slses. 

1.1  Chart 

2.  Cutting  speed  for  reaialng 
K.     Turning  and  boring  tapers 

1.  Taper  per  Inch 

2.  Offset  method 

2.1    The  Pythagorean  theorem 

3.  Taper  attachment 

3.1  light  triangle  trigonometry 

3.2  The  protractor 
L.     Cutting  screw  threads 

1.  Terminology 

1.1  Internal  and  external  threads 

1.2  Major  diameter  and  Its  calculation 

1.3  Minor  dlamater  and  Its  calculation 

1.4  Pitch  diameter  and  Its  calculation 

1 . 5  Lead . . . 

1.6  Lead  angle. . • 


B.     Research  ] 
lathe  or  i 
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 > 

Research  paper  on  some  subject  connected  with 
lathe  or  machine  technology. 
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SCIENCE 


ger|c 
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1.7  Crest.  •*  *• 

1.8  Root... 

1.9  Depth... 

1.10  Lixolts  o  slse.. 

1.11  Tolerance 

1.12  Allowance... 

1.13  Baalc  slse... 

1.14  Noralnal  slse*. ;^ 

1.15  Truncation... 

1^.16  Depth  of  engagefment 

Fonsulae  for  the  unified  thread 

2.1    Thread  tables 

The  quick  change  gear  box 

Use  of  the  screw  thread  tool  gauge  and  the 

center  gauge 

Cotaputing  the  depth  of  inf  eed 
liultlple  threads 

Hethods  and  instrments  for  measuring  threads 

7.1  The  thread  pitch  gauge 

7.2  The  ring  thread  gauge 


^  atld  the 


[ring  threads 
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7.3  Thread  micrometer 

7.4  Thread  plug  gauge 

7.5  The  three  wire  method 
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UNIT  6 

i 

MLLING  MACHINE 


ERIC 
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ERIC 


UNIT  fr  MILLIMJ  MACHINE 


ORIENTATION 


A*      Types  of  mllllxig  macblnas 

1.  Plain 

2.  Universal 

3.  Vertical 

4.  Comblnatloxis  of  either  two  of  the  three 
above. 

B.  Nomenclature  of  milling  machine. 

C.  Care  and  maintenance 

1.  Oil  daily 

2.  Keep  clean 

D.  Methods  for  holding  work 

1.  Vise 

2.  Fixtures 

3.  Claarps 

4.  Indexing  attachment 

5.  Rotary  table 

6.  Bolts  and  Tee  slot  on  table 

2Vi) 


UNIT  emujx  l 


ORIEISTATIOH 


B. 


1.  La 
C.  Klnet:^ 
1.  Ini 
4. 

X>.    Heat  & 

1.  Co 

2.  ap 

3.  Re 
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UNIT  6  MILLING  MACHINE 


ORIENTATION 


A.    Machine  in  relation  with  ^ergy 
B«  Energy 

1.    Law  of  conservation  of  energy 

C.  Kinetic  and  potential  energies 

1.    Enerj^  used  to  overcome  friction 
a.    Mechanical  energy 

D.  Heat  energy 

1.  Coefficient  of  linear  expansion 

2.  Specific  heat 

3.  Heat  of  fusion 
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UNIT  6  THE  MILLIHG  MACHINE 


ORIENTATIOT 


A.  Speeds  and  feeds  for  lollllng 

1 .  Calculation 

2.  Charts 

B.  Side  nilling  sqtiare  and  hex  heads  on  bolts 
I.    Calculating  diameter  of  stock  to  ciill 

flats 

C.  Straddle  milling 

1.  Selecting  cutters  and  spacers 

2.  Calculating  distance  to  xnove  table 
Computing  and  gauging  key  seats 

E.  Indexing 

1.  Circular  meastirecimit  in  degrjdes,  minutes, 
and  seconds 

2.  Indexing  for  gear  cutting 

F,  Helical  milling 

1.    The  helix  and  the  spiral 

1.1  The  helix  angle 

1.2  The  helix  lead 


UNIT  6  THE  MILLIHG  J 


ORIBSTATIOH 

Spelling  words 
1  >  CoIugh] 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Knee 
Vettic 
HorlSQi 
Arbor 
Chatt€^ 
Coolan 

8.  Helicay 

9.  Staggej 

10.  Pertphi 

11.  Straddi 

12.  Slitti 
U;.  Angulaj 

14.  Convexj 

15.  Ccmcavi 

16.  Woodrw 
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UNIT  6  THE  MILLING  MACHINE 
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ORIBNTATIOT      "  ' 
Spelling  words 


1. 

2. 

3. 

Vertical 

• 

IT  XX  on  i.3  X 

AJL  WW  JL 

6. 

7 

Pnrtl  ant* 
wUvJXq.UI» 

Q  m 

nexxccix 

9. 

Staggered  tooth  cutter 

10. 

Periphery 

11. 

Straddle 

12. 

Slitting 

13'.. 

Angular 

14. 

Convex 

15. 

Concave 

16. 

Woodruff 
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Methods  for  holding  cutters 
1 •  Arbor 

2.  Collets 

3,  Bolt  direct  to  spindle 
Milling  operations 


1. 

.  Plain  milling 

2. 

Slide  milling 

3. 

Straddle  milling 

4. 

Boring 

5. 

Drilling"^ 

6. 

Reaming 

7. 

Key  way  milling 

8. 

Form  milling 

9. 

Gang  milling 

JO. 

Face  milling 

11. 

Index  milling 

Milling  cutters  

I.    Plain  milling  cutters 

a.  straight  tooth 

b.  helical  tooth 
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2.  The  trigooooetry  of  the  right  triangle 

3.  Gearing  the  milling  machine  to  cut  a 
helix 

3.1    Ratio  and  proportion 
G.     Gear  cutting 

1.    Gear-tooth  notation  and  fornulae 

1.1  The  involute  curve 

1.2  Depth  of  tooth 

1.3  Gauging  gear  teeth 


17.  Shait 

18.  Index 

19.  Helix 

20.  Benris^ 

21.  Spwr 

22.  Mesh 

23.  Dedend 

24.  Dlataet^ 

25.  Chordaj 

26.  Involui 


ERIC 
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17. 


Shaft 


18. 


Index 


r — 
v.. 


19.  Helix 

20.  Herringbone 

21.  Spur 

22.  Mesh 

23.  Dedendum 

24.  Diametral 

25.  Chordal 

26.  Involute 


ERIC 
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2.  Side  cutters 

a.  half  side 

b.  plain  side  cutters 

c.  stagger  tooth  cutters 

3.  Face  mill  cutters 

4.  End  mill  cutters 
5«    Angle  cutters 

6.    Form  cutters 
Milling  attachment 

1.  Indexing  attachment 

2.  Rotary  Indexing  attachment 

3.  Slotting  attachment 

4.  Vertical  head  (used  on  horlsontal  miller) 
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LABORATORY 


UNIT  7  SAWS 


ORIEHTATION 


A.  Types  of  power  sair 

1«    Ketal  cutting  band  saws 
a.    uprlghtor  -vertical 
b«  horizontal 

2.    reciprocating  power  saws 

B.  Nonsenclature 

C.  Maintenance  and  lubrication 

D.  Types  of  blades  and  uses 
B.    Cutting  speeds  and  feeds 

F.  Contour  sawing 

G.  Coolants 

H.  Friction  sawing 


2HPi 


UNIT  7  SAJJB 


ORIBHTATIOH 


B. 


C. 


Circo 
1.  I 
Clrci! 
1.  I 
CircB 
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SCIENCE 

UNIT  7  SAWS 

ORIEHTATION 

A,     Circular  niotion 

I,    Universal  gravitation 

B.     Circular  motion  and  centrifugal  forces 

1 

1.    Uniform  circular  motion 
C«     Circular  itK}tion  and  friction 

ERLC 
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MATHEHATICS 


UNIT  7  SAWING 


ORIKHTATION 


A.     ThB  power  saw 

1.  Capacity  of  saw 

2.  Sislectlon  of  blade 

3.  Method  of  requisition  stock 

4.  Sawiti^  speed 

1.1  Dry  sa:iring 

1.2  Wet  sawing 
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SHAPER 


1.1 , 
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UNIT  8  SHAPER 


UNIT  8  SHAPER 


ORIENTATION 


ORIBHTATIOI 


Types 


A.  Eydrasi 


1  •  Crank 


2.  Hydraulic 


1.  m 


3.    Fellows  gear  shmper 


C.  Applic 


B. 

D. 
E. 


F. 
G. 
H. 


Nomenclature 

Maintenance  and  lubrication 

Controlling  uiovements  of  rain  and  tool  head 

Methods  of  setting  up  and  secwring  work 

1.  Center 

2.  Vise 

3.  Bolts  and  clamps 
Speeds  and  feeds 
Grinding  cutting  tools 
Exerdaes  or  operations 

1.  Horizontal  shaping 

2.  Vertical  shaping 

3.  Angular  shaping 
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4.    Internal  and  external  key  «^ys 
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UNIT  8  SHAPER 


ORIEHTATION 


A.  Hydraulic  press 

B.  Pressure  applied  to  liquids 
1.    Pascal's  Law 

C.  Application  of  Pascal's  Law 
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UNIT  8  THE  SHAPER 


UNIT  8  THE  SHAPER 


ORIENTATIOM 


A.  Betemlnit^  the  length  of  the  cutting 
stroke 

B.  Calculating  the  cutting  speed 

1.    Converting  fpm  to  strokes  per  minute 

1.1  Mathematical  calculation 

1.2  Tables 

C.  Indexing 

1.    Review  and  continuation  or  milling 
machine  Indexing 

D.  Dovetails 

1.  Measuring  angles  with  the  protractor 

2,  More  right  triangle  trigonometry 


ORIENTATION 


A. 


Spelling  II 

1 .  Hydrmi 

2.  Crank 

3.  Reclpi^ 

4.  Clappej 

5.  Crossr 

6.  Parall^ 
?•  Vise 

8.  Accura: 

9,  Doveta^ 
10.  Radial 
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UNIT  8  Tffi  SHAPER 

ORIENTATION 

A.      Spelling  words 

1.  Hydraulic 

2 .  Crank 

3 .  Reciprocating 
4^ Clapper  box 

5.  Crossrall 

6.  Parallel 

7.  Vise 

8 •  Accurate 
9.  Dovetail 
10.  Radial 
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CHARACTl^lSTICS  OP  METALS 
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LABORATORY 
UNIT  9  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  METALS 


ORIEHTATION 

A.  Heat  treating 

1 .  Furnaces 

2.  Hardening 

3.  Texaperlng 

4.  Quenching 

5.  Annealing 

6.  Case  hardening 

7.  Nortnallzlng 

8.  Forging  chisel 

B.  Test  hardness  of  metal 

1.  File 

2.  Rockwell  hardness  tester 

3.  Brlnell  hardness  tester 

4.  Victor  hardness  tester 

C.  Metal  Identification 

D.  Machitrabllity 
Ferrous  nnta"':^ 


SCIENCE 


UNIT  9  CHAIIA.CTEP.ISTICS  OF  METALS 

ORIEITTATIOK 

A.  Basic  properties  of  metals 

1.  Tensile  strength 

2.  Ductility 

3.  Hardness 

4.  Malleafaility 

5.  Elasticity 

B.  General  properties  of  alloys 
Alloy  steel 

a.    stainless  steel 

D.  Tempering  affects  of  metals 

E.  Metal  plating 

F.  Anti-friction  netals 

1.  Polished  bearings 

2.  Ball  bearings  or  roller  bearingo 

3.  Lubricants 
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UNIT  9  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  METALS 

UNIT  9  CMMCTERIS1 

ORIEHTATION 

ORIEHTATKM 

A.     Ferrous  alloys 

I •  Percent 

2.    Points  of  carbon  converted  to  percent 

3.    Heat  treatment 

3.1    Time  requirements  for  depth  of 

penetration 

B.     Non-ferro\is  alloys 

1.    Percent  of  composition 

j 

f  

•  i 
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UtTIT  9  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MKTALS 


ORIEHTATIOH 
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F.     Non-ferrous  metals 

1 .  Aluminum 

2.  Brass 

3.  Copper 
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General  ObjectivM 
of 

Vocational  Inte»!i«eiplinary  Frograa 
at 

Chesterfield  High  School 

1.  The  student  will  show  a   gain  in  knowledge  by  scoring  higher  on  a  post-test  than  did 

2.  The  student  will  denonstrate  Inproved  attitude  toward  school  and  copmnity  by  imfftom 
desKmstrate  ability  to  accept  responsibility,  follow  dir^tiona»  and  nake  decisions. 

3.  Given  comnon  tools  and  equipnent  used  in  the  electrical  field ,  the  student  can  dmam 
by  correct  and  safe  use  of  such  tools  and  eqaipoient. 

4.  The  student  will  demonstrate  that  he  understands  the  interrelationship  of  stAject  die 
gained  in  one  subject  to  solve  problem  in  other  subjects. 
Other  Objectives  Ares 

1.  To  provide  funda»ental  learning  upon  which  specialisation  can  be  built. 

2.  To  iDotivate  those  students  who  have  shown  little  interest  in  school  and  who  are  worfcl 

3.  To  reduce  drop-out  rate. 

4 1    To  provide  the  student  with  the  necessary  skills  for  ettployment  upon  graduation,  whi^ 
preparing  the  students  to  continue  their  education  at  the  college  level. 
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General  Objectives 
^      ^  of 
national  Interdlaclpllnary  Frogran 
at 


Cheaterfleld  High  School 
tf  scoring  higher  on  a  post-«test  than  did  on  a  pre«*test« 
[de  toward  scd&ool  and  covxmity  by  inproved  attendance  at  school; 
r»  follow  directions,  and  nake  decisions. 

\  electrical  field »  the  student  can  demonstrate  winipulatlve  skills 


lands  the  interrelationship  of  subject  diecipllnfes  by  using  kacmledge 
ither  subjects. 

ipeciallsatlon  can  be  built. 

»ttle  interest  in  school  and  who  are  working  below  their  ability. 


It. 


,tion  at  the  college  level. 


,s  for  employnent  upon  graduation,  while  at  the  same  time 
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UNIT  1 
ORIENTATION 


LABORATORY 


UNIT  1  ORIENTATION 
OBJECTIVES : 

1.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  shop. 

2.  To  introduce  the  student  with  son&a  of  the  basic 
equipment. 

3.  The  student  will  be  able  to  use  the  basic  electrical 
tools  safely. 

4.  To  familiarise  the  student  with  the  possible  job 
opportunities  In  the  electricity-electronics  field. 


PRE-POST  TEST 

To  be  determined  for  lab. 


SCIENCE 


UNIT  1  ORIENTATION 
OBJECTIVES; 

1.  Tlie  stxidents  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  loiowledge 
of  atomic  theory* 

2.  The  students  will  be  able  to  deiMnstrate  a  knowledge 
of  the  concept  of  positively  and  negatively  charged 
bodies . 

3.  The  students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  knowledge 
of  electrostatic  attraction  and  repulsion. 
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UNIT  1  ORIEHTATION       6  Weeks 


OBJBCTIVBS: 

1«    Given  variables  or  numbers,  the  student  will  demonstrate 

the  laws  of  comnunitivity,  associativity,  and  distributivity 
2.    Given  fractions  with  like  and  unlike  denominators,  students 

will  add,  subtract,  xoultiply,  divide. 
3«    Given  common  fractions,  the  student  will  giva  the  eqtiivalent 

decimal  form  and  vice  versa. 
4.    Given  resistors  of  variable  ohms  and  variable  tolerance, 

the  student  should  give  the  upper  and  lower  limit  of 

the  resistor. 
PRB-POST  TEST 

1.  Demonstrate  the  commutative  property  of  integers. 

2.  What  property  is  used  here:  a(b  +  c)  «  ab  +  ac? 

3.  a)  Mult. 5  i-h)  X  b)  (3/3)  ♦  (^1/3)  divide 

4.  What  is  22Z  of  64  ohms? 

5.  Express  2/5  as  a  decimal  number. 

6.  Change  «232  to  a  common  fraction  in  simplest  form 

7.  Compute  3.6Z  of  46.8. 

8»    What  is  the  pefcant  of  tolerance  in  a  20  ohm  resistor 
17  otai  -  23  ahtml  J[  4 


UNIT  1  ORIENTATION 


OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Pupils  will  be  al 
can  be.  read  easi^ 

2.  Pupils  will  demoii 

3.  Pupils  wiU  be  al 
language. 

4.  Pupils  will  be  al 
concerning  the  li 

5.  Pupils  will  be  al 
words  selected  fi 
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demonstrate 

dls tributivity . 
itorsy  students 

I  the  equivalent 

^  tolerance, 
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UNIT  1  ORiarrATION 


OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  prepare  neat  manuscripts  that 
can  be  read  easily. 

2.  Pupils  will  demonstrate  ability  by  pre-tests. 

3.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  cbinmunicate  an  idea  using  written 
language. 

4.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  discuss  some  of  the  basic  rules 
concerning  the  lab  and  the  use  of  equipn^t. 

5.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  spell  and  define  technical 
words  selected  frcaa  this  unit. 


Xm  QefukXMX  safety  rale#. 

Si^mtf  la  mm  of  tlie  vyBtert  nd  hand  tools. 

3.  R«|1m  of  the  lab. 

4.  iobs  In  the  eUctrifil  field. 

5.  In  the  electrc^Uc  field. 

6«  Jobi  i^ter  con^letjiiDn.  of  college. 

7*  Starting  your  own  business  • 


CiOIIXEiT 
1.    ttm  mtme  c 
2»   Holefsoles  m 

3.  BleetmiSt  | 

4.  Law  of  dbaotg 

5.  Slectrostati 


erJc 


4 


S  C  I  E  H  C  B 

i 

L. 

; 

i  •* 

GOHTBRT 

!•    The  utOTC  of  Mtter 

3.  BlectxoMi  protons  y  and  neutrons 

4.  Lsiir  of  chsrgss 

1       5.    Klectroststlc  attraction  and  repulsion 

M  A  T  H  E  11  A  T  I  C  S 


9.  a)  add:  2H  +  Ik  +  3/8    b)  adds     +  2  3/5  +  (-1  3/10). 

10.  Subtract  2  1/3  from  (-6  5/6). 

11.  Combine:  W  -  (+3/,4)  x  (+2). 

12.  Cknnbine:  (-4.32)  +  (-.06)  ♦  (+.002). 

13.  Subtract  36%  of  400  from  52%  of  650. 

14.  Compute  .5%  of  30. 

15.  Explain  what  Is  imant  by  5  i  10%. 


COMTBNT 

1.  Review  Integers. 

2.  Review  operations  with  signed  numbers. 

3.  Fractions 

4.  Decimals 

5.  Decimal  -  Fraction  Conversions 
6 •  Percentages 


ERLC 


1.  Appearance 

2.  Spelling 

3.  Technical 

4.  Discussions 

5.  Selected 

6.  Grananar  and 

7.  Testing 


C  0  !i  1!  U  N  I  G  A  T  I  0  N  S 


\ 

COOTSNT 

1.    Appearance  and  format  of  written  vork. 
2»  Spelling 

3.  Technical  vocabulary 

4.  Diacussiona  (class  and  group) 

5.  Selected  technical  readings  and  reports 

6.  Grammar  and  usage 

7 .  Testinp 


LABORATORY 


MglHCHXgiOCT 

1,    Claas  dtscMalona 

2»    Class  hand-^mts 


STOPBMT  LBARHIIC  ACTIVITIBS 
1.    Reading  haiid«-outa 
2*    Class  dlscussicms 


POST  TEST 


ERIC 


1.  liaettnra 

2.  Class  dlscai 

3.  FllxEui 


STODERT  IfiMUIIIK 

2.  film 


POST  TEST 


S  C  X  B  N  C  B 


MBTHODOOUJSY 

1.  Lecture 

2.  Glass  discussion 

3.  Films 

STD0EIIT  LBASNIRG  ACTIVITIES 
1.    Class  discussion 
2«  rilss 


POST  TEST 


MATHEMATICS 

r 


ERIC 


METHODOLOGY 

1.  Nunarous  examples  at  the  blackboard 

2 .  Filmstrlps 

3.  Filmloops 


STUDEOT  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Work  exactples  at  the  blackboard. 

2.  Use  of  text. 

3.  NxOT^roui     ea^naples  ^ot  homework. 


POST  TEST 


ItESTODOLOGY 
1.    Class  discussions 
2 •  Presentation 

3.  Explanations 

4.  Testing 

5.  ITrltten  ass 
STUDENT  LEASHING 


1.  Provide  list 

2.  Class  discus 

3.  Provide  sele 

4.  Reports 

a.  Oral 

b.  Written 

5.  Provide  read 


POST  TEST 


C0  7IMUNICATI0SS 


MEHTODOLOGY 

1.  Class  discussions 

2.  Presentation  of  new  course  concept 

3.  Ejcplanations 

4 .  Testing 

5.  I^itten  assignments 
STUDZOT  LEABNIHG  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Provide  list  of  technical  words  to  be  spelled 

2.  Class  discussions 

3.  Provide  selected  readings 

4.  Reports 

a.  Oral 

b.  Written 

5.  Provide  reading  periods 


POST  TEST 


« 


UNIT  2 

HAND  TOOLS  AID  SOLDESISG 


ERIC 


UNIT  2 

HAKD  TOOLS  AHD  SOLDERING 


O  8 


LABORATORY 

UNIT  2  HAHD  TOOLS  Aim  SOLDERING 

UIJIT  2  HAS©  TOO 

OBJECTIVES J 

OBJECTIVKS: 

1,    The  itxiident  will  be-  able  to  use  the  basic  hand  tools  used 

1.    Tiie  student! 

i 

In  alactricity  -  electronics. 

In  the  ase  i 

1 

2.    The  students  will  be  ia>le  to  choose  the  correct  type  of 

9.    The  student 

•  ♦ 

solder  and  apply  it  correctly. 

reelitMkee 

3.    The  students  will  be  able  to  choose  the  proper  Instrument 

3.    The  atudent^i 

for  soldering  a  Joint  and  the  solder  for  that  joint. 

'•'T.'-"x:.if 

reileteiiee  j 

1 

PIE-POST  TEST 

PRK-POST  TEST 

A  physical  type  test  In  which  the  student  is  required  to 

solder  so«e  stctple  Joints  and  do  aoiae  sintple  wirii^  with  the 

hand  tools. 

ERIC 

9 

SCIENCE 


mm  2  HAND  TOOLS  Airo  SOLDERING 


Le  hcnd  tools  used 

correec  type  of 

Tficopet  Instmmefit 
r  that  Joint. 


t  is  required  to 
@  wiring  with  the 


ERIC 


OBJECTIVES; 

1«    The  students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  proficiency 

in  the  use  of  Ohm's  Law. 
2«    The  students  will  be  able  to  calculate  the  cotobined 

resistance  of  resistors  In  parallel. 
3.    The  students  will  be  able  to  calculate  the  combined 

resistance  of  resistors  in  series. 


PSE-POST  TEST 


i 


ERIC 


MATHEMATICS 


UNIT  2  HAND  TOOLS  AND  SOLDERIHG 


3-4  Weeks 


OBJECTIVES  s 

!•    The  student  will  be  able  to  Identify  and  manipulate 
basic  symbols  of  algebra  and  electricity. 

2.    The  student  will  be  able  to  solve  sirnple  algebraic 
equatiorui  with  one  unknown* 


PHE'-POST  TEST 

1.  What  is  a  variable? 

2.  Solve  for  xs  2x  +  4  «  12 

3.  Convert  the  formula  A»lw  so  that  you  are  solving  for  1. 

4.  Convert  A  «  21  +  2w  so  that  you  are  solving  for 

5.  Explain  why  you  can  not  answer  as  true  or  false: 
2x>6.  ' 

6.  What  is  the  equation  known  as  Ohm's  Law? 

7.  Give  the  mathematics  symbol  for  "not  i^ual  to"» 

2  b 


10 


UNIT  2  HASro  T0OT4 


OBJBCTIVBSi 

1.  Given  technl^ 
fron  this  no: 
define  tibm, 

2.  Pupils  wiU  1 
hand  tools 

3.  Pupils  will 
in  vrittea 

4.  Pupils  will 
P^-POST  TEST 


COMMUNICATIONS 


UNIT  2  HAND  TOOLS  AND  SOLDERIIIG 


umipulate 


ULgebralc 


QBJgCTIVES  I 

1.  Given  tectmical  and  non- technical  words  selected 
from  this  unlt»  pupils  will  be  able  to  spell  and 
define  thm. 

2.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  make  reports  on  the  basic 
hand  tools  used  in  electricity  -  eleetrdnlcs* 

3.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  use  goad  grammar  and  form 

in  written  reports  on  the  different   types  of  meters. 

4.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  use  vocabula^  of  Ohm's  Law. 
PRE-POST  TEST 


lolving  for  1« 
^  for  w« 
false: 


ERIC 


10 


LABORATORY 


COSTENT 


ERIC 


The  use  of: 

1.  Basic  hand  tools 

a.  Filers 

b .  ScreiPdr  twr 

c.  Cutters 

d.  Soldering  Irons 

e.  Solder 

f.  Strippers 

2.  Splices 

a.  T 

b .  Rat-tall 

c.  Western  Union 

3.  Drills 
Sf  Wood 


11 


1.  (Xnni*s  Lmr 

2.  Parallel 

3.  Series  dL 

4.  Combined 


SCIENCE 


K 


1.  Ohm*!  Lair 

2.  Parallel  circuits 
3«  Series  circuits 
4.  Combined  circuits 


ERLC 


11 


ERIC 


MATHEMATICS 


8,  Solve  for  x:    3x  -  2  «  2x  +  12. 

9.  Solve  for  R:    E-IR  where  E  «  30,  I  «  5. 

10.  True  or  falses  Ijx  -f  4  «  -JHtl^ 

2 

11.  Solve  for  y:  x/2  +  y  /  3  ■  8  where  x  «  10. 

12.  Give  the  Greek  symbol  for  "alpha". 
COOTEHT 

1.  Symbol*  -Ha-theiaatlcal  and  Electrical 

2.  Solving  basic  algebraic  equations 

3.  Obm^s  Law. 

4.  Conversion  of  fonaulas  - 


12 


3 


COOTBST 

1«  Technical  an 

2.  Spelling  (Bat 

3.  Grammar  and 

4.  Scientific  r 

5.  Technical  rtl 

6.  Reports  on  li 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CONTKMT 

1.  Technical  axid  non-technical  vocabulary 

2.  Spelling  (Emphasis  in  all  written  aaslgnments) 

3.  Grammar  and  usage 

4.  Scientific  reports  on  related  scientific  reading 

5.  Technical  research 

6.  Reports  on  interest  areas  of  lab  work. 


LABORATORY 


ERIC 


b.  Metal 
4.    Ctonduit  bender 
METHODOLOCY 

1.  Demonstrations 

2 .  C  lass  Tdls  cuss  Ions 

3.  Class  practice  with  actual  equipment 


STPPEHT  LEARHIUS  ACTIYITIBS 

1.  Class  dismissions 

2.  Project  using  hand  tools  resulting 
in  the  use  of  the  meters  for  testing 
this  project,    (ex.  Hooking  up  a 

simple  circuit  and  measuring  the  voltage, 
current,  etc.  associated  with  this  project •} 


POST  TEST 


34 


13 


MEHTOiXH^OCT 

1.  Lecture 

2.  Discussion 
3  •  Handouts 


'  - ' "      -■  '  -  -  ■■  ■»  '4 

1.  Oiass  disc 

2.  SolvixLg  pi; 


POST  TEST 


SCIENCE 


MEHTODOlrOgY 

1.  Lecture 

2.  Discussions 

3 .  Haxulouts 


r 


STtJDBHT  LEARHIBG  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Class  discussions. 

2.  Solving  problems. 


.) 


POST  TEST 


13 


3v) 


ERIC 


II  A  T  E  E  U  A  T  I  C  S 


-J 


HBTHODOLOCT 

1.  EXackboard 

2.  Fllmstrips 

3.  Fllmloopa 

4.  Transparencies 


STUDEMT  LBABIOHG  ACTIVITIBS 

1.  Working  exan^lea  at  blackboard 

2.  Research  on  Greek  alphabet 

3.  Text 

4.  Hoioevork 


POST  TEST 


14 


31) 


2 .  Reports 

a.  Oral 

b.  Written 

3.  Teats 

4.  Assignsienta 
STPDEMT  LEASWIHG 

to  meters  an^ 

2.  Discussions 

3.  Reports  -  Oraj 

4.  Provide  readlj 


POST  TEST 


COMMUNICATIONS 


BBTHODQLOGY 

1.  Discussions 

2.  Reports 

a.  Oral 

b.  bitten 

3.  lasts 

4.  Assignments 

STUDEUT  LEARSIHG  ACTIVITIBS 

1.  Provide  pupils  with  vocabulary  list  relating 
to  meters  and  hand  tools. 

2.  Discussions 

3 •    Reports  -  Oral  and  Written 
4,    Provide  reading  periods 


POST  TEST 


'6f 


WIT  3 

HBASUKEMENT  OF  ELECTRICITY 


14 

Er|c  3i> 


MEASUREMENT  OF  ELECTRICITY 


14 


LABORATORY 


ERIC 


UNIT  3  MEASUREKEOT  OF  ELECtRICITY 


OBJECTIVES! 


The  student  will  be  able  to  choose  the  correct  meter  to 
measure  a  given  quantity  and  will  be  able  to  apply  it 
correctly. 


PRE-gOST  TEST 

Various  electrical  measurements  with  the 

multimeter. 


15 


TOIT  3  MEASUl 


OBJECTIVES; 

1.  The  studi 
of  how 'm 
are  cons; 

2.  The  studi 
and  how 
Yoltnetes 


PPj;-POST  TK 


SCIENCE 
inilT  3  MEASUREIEOT  OF  ELECTRICITY 
Q3JECTIVES ; 

1.  Th€  students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  knowledge 

of  how  voltmeters y  galvanometers,  ampmeters  and  ohmmeters 
are  constructed, 

2.  The  students  will  be  able  to  calculate  the  resistance 
and  how  connected  to  convert  a  galvanometer  Into  a 
voltmeter  or  ammeter  of  the  required  size. 


F^^-POST  TEST 


41 


M  A  T  H  E  II  A  T  I  C  8 
UaiT  3  IlSASUSBIlEirr  op  electricity-  (Meter  Readixig) 
OBJECTIVBS; 

1.  The  •tudent  will  understand  the  basic  metric  units 

and  will  relate  the  uetric  system  to  scientific  notation. 

2.  Given  scientific  notation  and  a  slide  rule  the  student  will 
imiltiply,  divide. 


PEE^POST  TEST 

1.    What  does  "tnilli''  taean  in  fraction  form? 

ERIC 


4ri 


C  '^'M  MUNICATIONS 
UNIT  3  IIEASURE^IEOT  OF  ELECTRICITY 
OBJKCTIVBS; 

1,  Pupils  will  deroonstrate  Improved  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  measurement  by  answering  oral  and  written 
questions . 

2,  Pupils  will  be  able  to  make  reports  on  related  scien'^ 
tific  reading  with  esmphmnlB  on  men  who  h«ve  contributed 
to  the  developcient  of  electricity. 

3.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  recognise,  use,  and  write 
Greek  alphabets  and  symbols  used  In  electricity  and 
Math. 

4.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  spell  and  define  words  select- 
ed from  this  unit. 

5.  Pupils  xTlll  demonstrate  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
pref laces  and  roots  in  vocabulary  study, 

6,  Pupils  will  show  Improvaoient  In  reading  conmra- 
henslon, 

?rj;-POST  TBST, 


LABORATORY 


1,  lieasursments  with  the  voltmeter 

2,  !Ieastirements  with  the  ampmeter 

3,  lleasurements  with  the  inillia'rapraater 

4,  HeMurements  with  the  Ohrnmeter 

5,  Iteasurements  with  the  power  meter. 

6,  Measuraments  with  tha  multimeter. 


coarm 

1.  Theory  c 

2.  Theory 

3.  Theory  t 


ERIC 


17 


S  C  I  E  IT  C  E 


COITIENT 

1.  Theory  of  voltmeter 

2.  Thaory  of  ohmmeter 

3.  Theory  of  ampneter 


4;) 


MATHEMATICS 


2.  Which  is  larger y  500  meters  or  2  kilometers? 

3.  Use  scientific  notation  to  multiply  3 
millimeters  times  2  centimeters* 

4.  Convert  25  meters  to  hectometers* 

5.  Write  in  decimal  form:  3.6  x  10  ^. 

6.  Write  in  scientific  notation:  .00000834. 

7.  Use  your  slide  rule  to  calculate  38200  x  .226. 

8.  Use  your  slide  rule  to  calculate 

9.  Approximately  how  tall  are  you  in  decimeters? 
10.    Use  your  slide  rule  to  calculate 

v/834    X    (2.6  X  10^). 
COOTENT 

1.  Metric  system 

2.  Scientific  notation 

3.  Basic  slide  rule  -  multiplication, 
division,  square  and  cube  root. 


4^ 


c  s 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Ameters? 
3 


)0834. 

m  X  .226. 

Bcimecers? 


ERIC 
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CONTEOT 

1.  Spelling  and  vocabulary 

a.  Latin  and  Greek  prefixes 

b.  Greek  alphabets  and  symbols 

c.  Technical  words 

2.  Grammar  and  Usage 

3.  Technical  written  reports  on  measurements  of 
electricity, 

4.  TJriting  up  experiments 

4. 


LABORATORY 

METHODOLOGY 

1.  Class  demonstrations  on  the  actttal  Items 
listed  and  with  demonstration  equipment. 

2,  Class  lectures 

STUDEOT  LEAimiHG  ACTIVITIES 

IIETHODOLOGY 
1,  Lecture 
2 •  Handout 
3.  Discusfl 

STUDEOT  LEi 

1,  Actual  work  experience  on  the  various  electrical 
equipment  using  the  multimeter 

2,  Cla^s  discussions 

3,  Class  lectures 

ERLC 

1,  Discusi 
2  •  Drawlnj 
3.  Problei 

SCIENCE 


bems 

Kit. 


is  electrical 


A  O 
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nSTHQDQLOGY 

1.  Lecture 

2 .  Handouts 

3.  Discussions 


STUDEin  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Discussions 

2.  Drawing  and  labeling  meter  circuits 

3.  Problem  solving 


4,5 


MEHTQDOLQGY 

1.  Examples  at  blackboard 

2.  Meter  stick 

3.  Demonstrate  slide  rule 

4.  Filmloops 


STUDEI^  LSARI^ING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Use  of  text 

2.  Operation  of  slide  rule 

3.  Use  of  meter  stick 

4 .  Homework 


COMMUNICATIONS 

5.     Scientific  readings 

5.    Improving  reading  comprehension 

a.  Finding  central  thought 

b.  Spotting  important  specific  details 

c.  Guessing  at  meaning  of  words  from  context. 
'^.ETHODOLOGY 

1.  Teacher  led  discussions 

2.  Filmstrips 

3.  Class  discussions 

4.  Testing 

5.  Written  and  oral  reports 

6.  heading  to  find  central  thought,  to  spot  specific 
details,  and  to  guess  at  word  meaning  through  context. 

STUDENT  LMRI^ING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Provide  Du^ils  with  list  of  Greek  alphabets,  symbols, 
nrefixes  and  roots  to  be  learned. 

2.  Have  pupils  to  read  selected  passages  to  find  central 
thought,  spot  specific  details,  and  to  guess  at  word 
meaning. 

3.  Have  pupils  to  do  scientific  research. 


LABORATORY 


POST  TEST 


POST  TEST 


ERIC 
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SCIENCE 


POST  TEST 


ERIC 
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UNIT  4 
SOURCES  OF  ELECTRICITY 


ERIC  f)i 


UNIT  4 
SOURCES  OF  ELECTRICITY 


ERIC 


LABORATORY 


UNIT  4  SOURCES  OF  ELECTRICITY 


UNIT  4  SOURCES  C 


OBJECTIVES; 

The  students  will  be  able  to  identify  the  various  methods 
for  producing  electricity  and  will  be  able  to  explain 
how  they  can  be  practically  utilized 


PRE-POST  TEST 

1.  Name  five  sources  of  electricity. 

2.  How  do  these  sources  produce  electricity? 

3.  How  many  of  the  above  are  used 
commercially?  How? 

4.  If  not  used  commercially  explain  your 
idea  on  how  they  could  be. 


OBJECTIVES; 

1.  The  studenti 
of  the  diff€ 

2.  The  studenti 
of  the  theot 


PRE-POST  TEST 


24 


SCIENCE 


UNIT  4  SOURCES  OF  ELECTRICITY 


OBJECTIVES: 

1.  The  students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  knowledge 
of  the  different  sources  of  electricity. 

2.  The  students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  the  different  sources. 


i  various  methods 
to  explain 


PRE-POST  TEST 


MATHEMATICS 


ERIC 


UNIT  4  SOURCES  OF  ELECTRICITY 


OBJECTIVES; 

1.  Students  shall  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  complex 

1^ 

fractions  by  combining  portions  of  the  type  x 
through  +,       X,  y 

2.  The  students  shall  graph,  on  an  x-y  plane,  linear 
equation  (AX  +  BY  «  C) . 

3.  The  student  will  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  exponents  by  combinations  of  bases  other  than 

10  (scientific  notation), 
PRE-POST  TEST 


2h 


.25 


1.  Simplify;  a.  h 

1  1/3    .  ^ 

2.  Add:  1  1/8  3 


b.    4  1/3 


c. 


3.  State  the  general  QUADRATIC  EQUATTO!;i. 

4,  Without  solving,  what  is  the  sum  of  the  roots  of 
5x^      3x  -6  «  0? 


-  b^ 
a 


5.  State  the  quadratic  formula. 

6.  Solve  by  ary method: 
•^2  +  2x  -%«0. 


25 


UNIT  4  SOURCES  01 


OBJECTIVES; 
Pupils  will  be  al 

1.  Give  oral  i 
subjects  at 
concerning 
the  develop 

2.  Write  up  ei 

3.  Spell  and  ( 
to  this  un: 

PRE-POST  TEST 


COMMUNICATIONS 


UNIT  4  SOURCES  OF  ELECTRICITY 
OBJECTIVES ; 

Pupils  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Give  oral  and  written  reports  on  technical 
subjects  and  on  related  historical  material 
concerning  men  who  have  contributed  to  the 
the  development  of  electricity, 

2.  Write  up  experiments  in  good  form. 

3.  Spell  and  define  scientific  words  relating 
to  this  unit. 

PRE-POST  TEST 


LABORATORY 


ERIC 


CONTENT 

!•  Batteries 

2.  Solar  cells 

3.  Generators  (alternators) 

4.  Thermocouple 

5.  Crystals 

6.  Practical  utilization  of  each  of  the  above. 


26 


COmHT 

1.  Batteries 

2.  Solar  cells 

3.  Generators  (a 
4*  Thermocouple 
5.  Crystals 


1.  Batteries 

2.  Solar  cells 

3.  Generators  (alternators) 

4.  Thermocouple 

5.  Crystals 


MATHEMATICS 


?•  Simplify 


8.  When  multiplying  powers  with  like  bases  the 
exponents  are 

9.  Divide;    5^  y9 

25xy2  r3 

-2    4         4  2-3 
10,    Multiply:     3  ^         x  3^  x^  y 

CONTENT  ^ 

1.  Complex  fractions  >' 

2.  Quadratic  equations  and  square  roots 
3»    Po.wera  -  laws  of  exPOtt€?:its 


'  C  OMMUNICATIONS 


CONTENT 

1.  Spelling 

2.  Technical  vocabulary 

3.  Scientific  readings 

4 .  Reporting 

a.  Oral 

b.  Written 

5.  Graxmnar  and  uaage  for  technical  writings 

6.  Library  reference  materials 

7.  Other  sources 


LABORATORY 


ERIC 


METHODOLOGY 

!•    Class  demonstrations  of  each  type  of  source 
These  demonstrations  will  come  from  equipment 
in  which  each  source  is  used. 

2.    Class  discussions. 


STUDENT  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Class  demonstrations 

2.  Class  discussions 

3.  Reading  assignments 

4.  Class  experiments 


POST  TEST 
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METHODOLOGY \ 

\ 

1.  Lecture  \ 

2.  Class  discu! 

3.  Films 

4.  Reports 

5.  D^ponttratic 

6.  Experiments 
STUDENT  LEARMING 

1.  Class  discui 

2 .  Handouts 

3.  Reports 

4.  ^  Experiments 


POST  TEST 


SCI 


METHODOLOGY • 

1.  Lecture  1 

2.  Class  discussions 

3.  Films 

4 .  Reports 
5  •  Demonstrations 
6.  Experiments 
STDDENr  LEARMING  ACTIVITIES 

1.    Class  discussions 

i 

2 •  Handouts 

3.  Reports 

4.  Experiments 


POST  TEST 


MATHEMATICS 


I 

METIiODOLOGY 
!•  Blackboard 
2.  Filmstrips 


STUDENT  LEARinNG  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Let  student  work  at  the  blackboard. 

2.  Let  students  help  each  other  as  class 
work, 

3.  Use  of  text. 

4.  Homework* 


POST  TEST 


COMMUNICATIONS 


llETHODOLOGY 

1.  Discussions 

2.  Films trips 

3.  Tests 

4.  Reports  (Oral  and  Written) 

STIDENT  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Provide  pupils  with  vocabulary  list 

2.  Look  up  material  on  men  who  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  electricity 

3.  Make  reports 

4.  Discussions 

5.  Read  articles  concerning  electricity  from  newspapers 

6.  Group  projects 

7.  Provide  reading  periods 
POST  TEST 


UNIT  5 
MAGNETISM 


ERIC 


UNIT  5 
MAGIIETISM 


O  30 


LABORATORY 


ERIC 


raiT  5  MAGNETISM 


OBJECTIVES: 


The  students  will  be  able  to  construct  both  an 
electromagnet  and  a  permanent  magnet  and  will 
be  able  to  show  where  each  one  of  these  are 
practically  used. 


PRE-POST  TEST 

1.  Explain  how  magnetism  relates  to  electron 
flow  with  reference  to  the  alternator. 

2.  VThat  determines  the  magnetic  flux  in  an 
electromagnet? 

3.  Explain  how  electromagnets  are  used  in 
such  things  as  bells  and  buzzers. 

4.  How  does  an  alternator  differ  from  a  generator? 

5.  Explain  how  a  P.M.  motor  works. 
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ITIIT  5  MAGNETISM 


OBJECTIVES: 

1.  The  students 
familiarity 

2.  The  students 
dealinp  with 


PRE-POST  TEST 


SCIENCE 


ITIIT  5  riAGNETISM 


OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Tha  students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  a 
familiarity  with  magnetic  theory. 

2.  The  students  will  be  able  to  solve  problems 
dealinrr  with  magnetism. 


PRE-POST  TEST 


[enarator? 


ERLC 


MATHEMATICS 


UNIT  5  MAGNETISM 
OBJECTIVES; 

1*    The  student  will  define  ratio  and  proportion 
as  related  to  fractions  and  equal  fractions. 

2.  Given  ratio  and  proportion,  the  student  will 
solve  simple  equations  and  basic  formulas. 

3.  Given  a  proportion,  the  student  will  demonstrate 
a  knowledge  of  terms  and  their  cross  products. 

PRE-POST  TEST 

1.  Define  ratio. 

2.  What  are  the  1st  and  4th  terms  in  a  proportion 
called? 

a  c 

3.  Using  the  proportion  "X"  "         ,  illustrate  what 
is  meant  by  "'the  product  of  the  means  equals 
the  product  of  the  extremes". 

4.  True  or  false:    a    ^  c:  ^  a      «    b  ? 

b       d  ^ 

5.  What  is  the  formula  to  find  the  volume  of  a  cube? 


COKTIUNICATIONS 


UNIT  5.  MGMETISM 
OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  discuss  the  basic  principles 
of  magnetism  in  speech  and  writing. 

2.  Pupils  will  demonstrate  improved  knowledge  of 
paragraphing  by  writing  well-developed  paragraphs. 

3.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  construct  complete  sentences 
using  good  grammar^ punctuation,  and  usage. 

4.  Given  a  list  of  words  selected  from  this  Unit, 
pupils  will  be  able  to  spell  and  define  them. 

PPJE-POST  TEST 


LABOPATORY 


COMTENT 

1.  Construction  of  electromagnet 

2.  Construction  of  permanent  magnet 

3.  Simple  P.M.  and  electromagnets. 

4.  ?.  M.  motors  (D.C.). 
3.    A^C.  motors 

6.    Bells,  buzzers  and  other  similar 
electromagnetic  operated  devices. 
7 •  Generators 
8.  Alternators 


SCIENCE 


coNTE>n: 

1.  Laws  of  magnetism. 

2.  Electron  flow  and  magnetism. 

3.  llagnetic  flux. 


ERIC 
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MATHEMATICS 


ERIC 


6.  Find  the  voltime  of  a  cylinder  whose  height 
is  6"  and  whose  base  has  a  radius  of  2". 

7.  Solve  for  x  and  y  «  2x  »  3y  -  4 

y  +  6x  "  4y  +  X  -8 


2  can  be  classified  as  a 
5 


8.  Explain  why  x 
proportion. 

9.  Solve  by  product  of  extremes  and  means 

where  E  «  110  and  I  «  20. 


2 


I 


10.    Simplify  this  ratio:  26xy 

13xy  * 

CONTENT 

1.  Ratio  and  Proportion 

2.  Further  study  in  equations  and  formulas  with 
an  introduction  to  simultaneous  equations. 
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CONTENT 

1.  Discussions  of 

2.  Grammar  and  Usa 

3.  Oral  and  Writte 

4.  Spelling  vocabui 
5*  Laws  of  magnet i 

6.  Sentence  struct 

7.  Scientific  read 
3.  Experiment  repo 


COilMUNICATIONS 

i 

O  OA 

ERLC 

CONTENT 

1.  Discussions  of  projects  and  experiments 

2.  Grammar  and  Usage  for  technical  xnrltlngs 

3.  Oral  and  Written  reports 

4.  Spelling  vocabulary 

5.  Laws  of  magnetism 

6.  Sentence  structure  and  paragraphing 
?•    Scientific  readings 

3«    Experiment  reports 

v  * 

LABORATORY 


iMETHODOLOGY 

1.  Construction  of  an  experimentation  with 

a.  Electromagnet 

b.  Bell 

c.  D.C.  motor 

d.  D.C.  generator 

2.  Class  discussions 

3.  Reading  assignments 
STUDEITI  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Construction  of  buzzer  (individual) 

2.  Group  construction  of 

a.  D.C.  motor 

b.  D.  C.  generator 

3.  Class  discussion 

4.  Reading  assignments 

POST  TEST 

7o 


'lETHODOLOGY 


1,  Lecture 

2«  Discussion 

3 •  Demonstrations 

4.  Handouts 


STUDS^rr  LEAHI^IING  ACTIVITIES 

1,  Class  discussions 

2 .  Handouts 

3,  Reading  assignments 

4.  Problem  solving 


POST  TEST 


M  A  T  H  E  H  A  T  I  C  S 


ERIC 


METHODOLOGY 

1.  Use  of  blackboard 

2.  Films trips 


STUDENT  LEARiriNG  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Solving  problems  at  the  blackboard 

2.  Use  o£  text 

3.  Numerous  examples  for  homework 


POST  TEST 
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METHODOLOGY 

1.  Oral  and 

2.  Discussions 

3.  Films trips 


STUDEini  LEARNING 

1.  Study, 
paragraphs 

2.  Find  top:" 
and  name 

3.  Read  ar 
to  magnc 

4 .  Provide 
5 •  Provide 
POST  TEST 


C  0  H  !1  U  M  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  S 


IffiTIIODOLOGY 

1.  Oral  and  Written  reports 

2.  Discussions 

3.  Filmstrips 


STUDBTTT  LEARNIHG  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Study,  discuss,  develop,  and  organize  technical 
paragraphs 

2.  Find  topic  sentence  in  technical  writing 
and  name  supporting  details 

3.  Read  articles  from  magazines  and  newspapers  relating 
to  magnetism  and  make  reports  in  class 

4.  Provide  list  of  words  selected  from  this  unit 

5.  Provide  reading  periods. 
POST  TEST 

Hi 


UNIT  6 
TPANSFORMERS 
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imu  6 

TRANSFORMERS 


9^-  37 


LABORATORY 


miT  6  TRANS  FORJIERS 
OBJECTIVES; 

To  give  the  students  a  basic  understanding  of 
transformer  action  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  hook 
up  any  basic  type  of  transformer. 


PRE-POST  TEST 

1.  What  is  a  step-up  transformer? 

2.  What  is  a  step-down  transformer? 

3.  Explain  Pin  «  Pout 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  simple, 
dual,  and  three  phase  transformer? 

5.  What  is  the  actual  purpose  of  a  transformer? 


SCIENCE 


miT  6  rRAHSF0R14E^S 
OBJECTIVES: 

1«  The  students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  transformer 
operation* 

2.    The  students  will  be  able  to  solve  problems 
dealing  with  transformers. 


PRE-POST  TEST 


MATHEMATICS 


ERIC 


UHIT  6  TRA1«F0BMERS 


OBJECTIVES; 

1.  Given  basic  power  formulas,  the  student  will 
demonstrate  a  basic  understanding  of  algebra  by  substi- 
tuting and  transposing  to  derive  new  formulas. 

2.  Given  formulas  and  values,  the  student  will  solve 
for  unknowns  such  as  voltage,  current,  powar. 

3.  The  student  will  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of 
graphs  through  definitions  and  actual  graphing 
linear  equations. 


PRE-POST  TEST 

1.  a.    What  is  the  degree  of  a  linear  equation? 

b«    What  is  the  degree  of  a  quadratic  equation? 

2.  Define  parabola. 

3.  Without  graphing,  giv/e  the  orderdrf^p^ir  of 

2 

the  vertex  of  the  parabola  y  •  (x  -  2)    -f  3. 
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UIIIT  6  TMIJISFOWBRS 


OBJECTIVES; 

1.  Pupils  will  be 
of  transformer 
speech. 

2.  Pupils  will  be 
words  selected 

3«    Pupils  will  dem 
good  usage,  and 
4.    Pupils  will  be 

a.  Write  lette 

b.  Fill  out  jo 

c.  Conduct  the 
PRE-POST  TEST 


C  0  M  II  U  N  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  S 


Lll 

)ra  by  substl- 

ulas. 

11  solve 

war. 

of 

phlng 


ion? 


iatlon? 


UITIT  6  TRAHSFO^RS 


OBJECTIVES; 

1.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  discuss  the  basic  principles 
of  transformer  action  and  hook-up  in  writing  and 
speech. 

2.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  spell  and  define  technical 
words  selected  from  this  unit. 

3.  Pupils  will  demonstrate  ability  to  use  good  ptrammar, 
good  usage 9  and  to  punctuate  In  all  written  work. 

4.  Pupils  will  be  able  to: 

a.  Write  letters  of  application 

b.  Fill  out  job  application  blanks 

c.  Conduct  themselves  confidently  In  an  Interview. 
PRE-POST  TEST 


If 


^  3 


ERLC 
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8. 


i.                .  LABORATORY 

•  CONTENT 
!•    Purpose  of  transformers 

2.  Step-up  transformers 

3.  Step-down  transformers 

4.  Polyphase  transformers 

5.  Transformer  hook-up 

ERLC  40 

CONTENT 

1.  Inductance  ^ 

2.  Step-up  trati 

3.  Step-down  tt 

SCIENCE 


CONTENT  . 

1 .  Inductance 

2.  Step-un  transformerlH^ 

3.  Step-down  transformers 


I  id 

ERIC 


40 


a;; 


erJc 


MATHEMATICS 


4,  Is  the  vertex  of  this  parabola  a  maximum 
or  minimum  point:    y  «  -^i  (x  -f  9)^  -  1/3? 

5,  State  the  equation  of  a  circle  with  radius 
r  and  center  (h,  k), 

6,  Graph  the  equation  x/hose  center  is  (-9,  -3)  and 
\^08e  radius  is  h* 

7,  Find  the  radius  of  the  circle  whose  center  is 
(0,0)  and  that  contains  the  point  (1,3), 

8,  Give  the  ordered  pair  of  the  center  of  the 
circle  with  the  equation  x^  -f       «  25, 

COOTENT 

1.    Power  Formulas 


a.  P 


VI 


b.    P  «  I  R 

2 


c. 


d.    P  «  VI  Cos  0 
2 •  Graphs 

a.  X  -  y  axis 

b,  linear  equations 
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1.  Spelling  and  vo< 

2.  Grammar  and  usa] 

3.  Technical  readii 

4.  Job  interviews 

5.  Application  blai 

6.  Experiment  repoi 

7.  Technical  reporl 

8.  Letter  writing 


C  0  M  M  U  N 

ICATIONS 

)  and 

Is 

• 

- 

CONTH>IT 

1. 

Spelling  and  vocabulary 

2. 

Granmar  and  usage 

3. 

Technical  readings 

4. 

Job  interviews 

5. 

Application  blanks 

6. 

Experiment  reports 

7. 

Technical  reports 

3. 

Letter  writing  (Letter  of 

Appittlcation) 

41 

LABORATORY 


METHODOLOGY 

1.  Class  lectures 

2.  Class  discussions 

3.  Field  trip  to  a  sub-station 


STUDENT  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Class  lectures 

2.  Class  discussions 

3.  Field  trip 

4.  Reading  assignments 

5.  Individual  construction  of  transformers 

6.  Transformer  Hook-ups 


POST  TEST 


SCIENCE 


?1ETHODOLOGY 
!•  Lecture 
2»    Class  discussion 

3.  Films 

4.  Demonstrations 

5.  Handouts 

STUDENT  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 
1»    Class  discussion 

2,  Solving  handout  problems 

3,  Reading  assignments 


POST  TEST 
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II  A  T  H  E  :i  A  T  I  C  S 

C 

METHODOLOGY 

^lETHODOLOGY 

1.  Blackboard 

1. 

Discussions 

2 .  Transparencies 

2. 

Spelling  and  voc 

3.    Films trips 

3. 

Films trips 

4. 

Letter  writing  ( 

5. 

Job  interviews  i 

6. 

Oral  and  written 

STUDENT  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

STUDE>IT  LEARNING  ACt 

!•    Work  problems  at  blackboard 

1. 

Make  6ral  and  wr 

2.    Use  of  text 

assignments. 

3 .  Homework 

2. 

Write  letters  of 

3. 

Write  checks,  ba 

slips 

4. 

Prepare  applicat 

information 

5. 

Have  interviews 

POST  TEST 

POST  TEST 

- 

ERIC 
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C0!'MU1J1CATI0NS 


^iETIIODOLOGY 

1.  Discussions 

2.  Spelling  and  vocabulary  study 

3.  Filmstrips 

4.  Letter  writing  (Letter  of  Application) 

5.  Job  interviews 

6.  Oral  and  written  reports 

STUDErlT  LEADING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Make  oral  and  written  reports  on  technical 
assignments. 

2.  Write  letters  of  application 

3.  Write  checks,  balance  stubs,  and  make  out  deposit 
slips 

4.  Prepare  application  forms  including  pertinent 
information 

5.  Have  interviews 
POST  TEST 


UMIT  7 
ELECTRICAL  CIRCUITS 
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UNIT  7 
ELECTRICAL  CIRCUITS 


Er|c  44 


LABORATORY 


UKIT  7  ELECTRICAL  CIRCUITS 

OBJECTIVES; 

To  give  the  student  a  basic  understanding 

of  commercial  wiring  techniques  so  that  he  will 

able  to  do  simple  wiring  Jobs, 


PRE-POST  TEST 

Observation  of  wiring  techniques  with 
emphasis  on  safety  and  neatness. 


SCIENCE 


m^IT  7  ELECTRICAL  CIRCUITS 

OBJECTIVES : 

t  he  will  be 

a  knowledge  of  the  concepts  of  power  and  energy. 

2.    The  students  will  be  able  to  use  the  concepts  of 

power  and  energy  alona  with  the  concepts  of 

Ohm's  Laws  and  series  and  parallel  circuits 

'           In  order  to  solve  oroblems. 

th 

PRE-POST  TEST 

I 

'ERIC 

45 

M  A  T  H  S  1!  A  T  I  C  S 


OBJECTIVES; 

1.  Given  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  functions, 

the  student  will  demonstrate  a  basic  understanding, 
of  trigonometry  by  problem  solving. 

2.  Given  graph  paper,  the  student  will  s^^aph  the 
sine  function. 

3.  Since  the  valve  of  ^TT*  is  now  being  used,  the 
student  will  demonstrate  his  knowledge  of 
circles  by  definitions  and  formulas.  % 

PRE-POST  TEST 

1.  Using  your  tables,  what  is  the  tangent  of  48  ? 

2.  Find  the  radius  of  a  circle  with    an  area  of 
130  sq.  in. 

3.  If  a  30'  ladder  was  placed  against  a  building  so 
that  the  base  of  the  ladder  was  12*  from  the 
base  of  the  bi'ilding,  wliat  angle  would  be  formed 
by  the  ladder  and  the  ground? 

4.  iVhat  angle  would  be  formed  by  a  20'  pole 
and  a  rope  attached  to  the  top  of  the  pole 
if  the  rope  touched  the  ground  15' 


COMMUNICATIONS 
OBJECTIVES ; 

Pupils  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Write  clear,  coherent  reports  on  electrical 
circuits  and  coimnerical  wiring  with  emphasis 
on  safety  and  neatness. 

2.  Give  clear  oral  explanations  of  electrical 
circuits  and  commerical  wiring  using  diagrams. 

3.  Hake  technical  reports  on  all  projects. 

4.  Spell  technical  words  selected  from  this  unit. 
PRE-POST  TEST 


lUi 


• 

LABORATORY 

coinrENT 

CONTENT 

Wiring  of  bells »  motors,  generators. 

1.  Power 

lights,  and  other  electrical  apparatus  that 

2,  Energy 

is  commonly  found  in  hones  and  industries 

3.    Review  of  0 

and  series 

•  METHODOLOGY 

METHODOLOGY 

1,    Supervision  and  inspection  of  each  student ^s 

1.  Lecture 

ERLC 

wiring  ability  with  help  to  the  individual 

47 

2.    Class  discui 

S  C  I  E      C  E 


COITTSNT 

1 .  Power 

2 .  Energy 

3.  Review  of  Ohm's  Law,  parallel  circuits, 
and  series  circuits. 


METHODOLOGY 


1.  Lecture 

2.  Class  discussion 


ERIC 


A  T  H  E  ?>!  A  T  I  C  S 

from  the  base  of  the  pole? 

5. 

Briefly  explain  how  you  could  determine 

the  value  of  TT^  if  you  knew  the  radius 

and  the  circumference  of    a  circle. 

6. 

Sketch  the  sine  wave  locating  10  points 

accurately  by  using  your  table. 

7. 

Q 

Explain  why  the  tangent  of  90    is  indeterminate. 

CONTENT 

COOTENT 

!• 

Basic  right  triangular  trigonometry 

1. 

Technical  vocabi 

a.  Sine 

2. 

Experiment  repoi 

b.  Cosine 

3. 

Technical  report 

c.  Tangent 

4. 

Critiques 

d.    Pythagoean  Theorem 

5. 

Technical  readii 

2. 

Graphing  the  sine  wave 

a.  Read 

3. 

Circle 

b.  riscuss 

c.  Write 

6. 

Grammar  and  usa} 

>IETH0D0LOGY 

METHODOLOGY 

1. 

Boardwork 

1. 

Teacher  led  dis< 

2. 

Films  trips                    10  i 

48 

2. 

Reports 

C  0  !!  M  U  U  I  C  A  T  I  0  H  S 


1.  Technical  vocabulary 

2.  Experiment  reports 

3.  Technical  reports  (on  projects) 

4.  Critiques 

5.  Technical  readings 

a.  ?.ead 

b.  Discuss 

c .  yrite 

6.  Granmar  and  usage 
METHODOLOGY 

1,  Teacher  led  discussions 

2.  Reports 


s 


ERIC 


L  A  B  0  R  A  T  0*R  Y 


student. 

2.  Class  dl8Cusslon$« 

3.  Class  wiring  practices 

STUDENT  LBARITING  ACTIVITIES 

1.    Hopefully  here  the  students  can  take 
numerous  field  trips  wher^  they  can 
actually  wlye  electrjLcal  apparatus 
under  the  su];>ervl8lon  of  the.  Instructor. 

2«    Class  discussion. 


POST  TEST 


10 


i) 
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3.  Demonstration! 
4 «  Handouts 


STUDEOT  LEAR?TING  i 

1.  Class  discuss! 

2.  Solving  probl€ 

3.  ^ilms 


POST  TEST 


SCIENCE 

ERIC  ,5 

3.  Demonstrations 

4.  Handouts 

STUDENT  LEAR^UNG  ACTIVITIES 
1*    Class  discussion 

2,  Solving  problems 

3.  ^ilms 

POST  TEST 

10^ 

I 


H  A  T  ?.  E  M  A  T  I  C  S 


3,  Fllmloops 


3. 
4. 


c  q 

a.  Oral 

b,  ^•:'rltten 
Provide  pupils  wi^ 
Exnlanations 


STUDENT  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Actual  measuring  of  sides  and  angles  of 
triangles  to  Insure  correct  calculations, 

2.  Classwork  -  board\7ork, 

3.  Homework, 


POST  TEST 


STUDENT  LEARITi:?G  ACT! 

1.  Vocabulary  study 

2.  Fllmstrlps,  tranfi 
projector  will  be 

3.  Reading  will  be  ej 
newspapers,  etc.) 

4.  The  use  of  tha  11 
5»    Occasionally,  pupi 

to  read  and  do  r© 
POST  TEST 


erJc 


1U(> 
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C  0  !1  11  U  N  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  S 


a.  Oral 
^^r  it  ten 

3.  Provide  pupils  with  vocabulary  and  spelling  list. 

4.  Explanations 

stupe::!!  leai^ti:tg  activities 

1.  Vocabulary  study  will  be  constant. 

2.  Filmstrips,  transnarencies ,  and  overhead 
projector  will  ba  used. 

3.  Pleading  will  be  encouraged,     (books,  magazines, 
newspapers ,  etc . ) 

4.  The  use  of  tha  library  will  be  encouraged. 

5.  Occasionally,  pupils  will  bo  taken  to  library 
to  read  and  do  research. 

POST  TS?T 


UtllT  ^ 

C0l7<ERCIx\L  ELECTRICAL  .\PPARATUS  AW  SUPPLIES 


iii) 
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UNIT  H 

RL  SLECTPvICAL  APPARATUS  AITO  SUPPLIES 


LABORATORY 


ERIC 


U'lJIT  8  COl-HIERCIAL  ELECTRICAL  .\PPARATUS  Am  SUPPLIES 


OBJECTIVES! 

To  cover  the  various  places  of  electrical 
apparatus  and  their  approximate  cost.    To  give 
the  student  an  understanding  wkere  and  how  to  buy 
electrical  equipment* 

After  this  unit  the  student  will  be  able 
to  pick  the  best  materials  for  a  certain  job  and 
will  know  their  approximate  cost. 


PRE-PQST  TEST 

1.  VThat  are  the  basic  types  of  switch 
boxes  and  where  are  these  used? 

2.  What  controls  other  than  switches  are 
used  on  motors? 

3.  Where  are  the  cheapest  places  to  obtain 
electrical  equipment? 


11- 
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UfTIT  3  COMMEPXIAU 


OBJECTIVES ; 

1.    The  students 
understanding 
and  use  of  cd 


PRE-POST  TEST 


SCIENCE 
UriT  3  CO?^!E?.CI>iL  ELECTRICAL  .^J>PARATUS  AID  SJPPLIES 
OBJECTIVES  I 

!•    The  students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  an 

understanding  of  the  theory  behind  the  operation 
and  use  of  conmon  electrical  apparatus  and  supplies. 


PPJI-POST  TEST 


11.. 


M  A  T  K  E  U  A  T  I  C  r 


UillT  8  COIlflERCIAL  ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  insure  the  students  understanding  of 
graphing  and  the  use  of  graphing  as  a  means 
for  solving  equations. 

1.    How  that  the  student  has  the  basic  knowledge  of 
graphs  introduced  in  the  preceding  units, 
he  shall  demonstrate  deeper  knowledge  by  solving 
equations  using  the  graph. 


PRE'-POST  TEST 

1.  Determine  the  equation  for  the  line  containing 
the  points  (2,4)  and  (-1,  -2). 

2.  T^at  is  the  slope  of  the  above  line? 

3.  Graph  the  Above  line. 

4.  State  the  formula  for  the  distance  between 
two  points. 

iJl 


C  0  H  II  U  TT  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  S 


U\?IT  8  CCIIITE^CIAL  ELECTRICAL  APPAIl\TUS  AITD  SUPPLIES 
OBJECTIVES; 

1.  Given  certain  electrical  equipment  to  order, 
pupils  will  be  abla  to  write  a  letter  using 
correct  form. 

2.  Pupils  will  demonstrate  proficiency  in 
practical  applications  of  oral  and  written  communi- 
cations. 

3.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  listen  actively  and  critically 
to  directions  and  explanations. 

4.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  spell  technical  words 
discussed  in  this  unit. 

PRE-POST  TEST 


IJo 


LABORATORY 


4.  Name  the  major  brands  of  cable  used  In 
the  U.  S. 

5.  How  Is  the  electrical  code  related 
to  electrical  supplies? 


CONTENT 

1.  Electrical  supplies 

2*  Types  of  equipment 

3.  Motor  control 

4.  Brand  names 

5.  Electrical  code 

6.  Cables  and  wires 


ERLC 
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COITTENT 

1.  Motor  theory 

2.  Theory  of  why  i 
wire  is  used  it 


SCIENCE 


cotTTEi-rr 

1.  Motor  theory 

2.  Theory  of  why  different  lengths  and  diameter 
wire  is  used  in  different  applications. 


ERIC 
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ii 


1  ( 


MATHEMATICS 


5.  Give  the  ordered  pair  for  the  midpoint  of 

the  line  segment  having  endpoints  (2,6)  and  (5,3) • 

6.  Graph:  y  «  2x  -f  3  and  2x  -f  4y  -  12  «  0  and 
estimate  the  common  values  of  x  and  y. 

7.  Solve  the  above  simultaneous  equations  alge- 
braically to  check  your  answer  in  #6, 

8.  What  is  a  Cartesian  plane? 
CONTRTT 

1.  Deaper  study  of  Cartesian  plane  and  linear  equations • 

2.  Formula  for  the  distance  between  two  points. 

3.  Midpoint  formula. 

4.  Review  of  simultaneous  equations. 


ERLC 
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COl-ITENT 

1.  Letter  writin^r 

a.  Order  letters 

b.  Letters  requea 
catalogues 

2.  Grammar  and  usage 

3 .  Spelling 

4 .  Vocabulary 

3.    Listening  and  coma 

6.  Oral  reports  on  ts 

7.  Laboratory  program 


COMMUNICATIONS 


COirTENT 

1.  Letter  writin^^ 

a.    Ordar  letters 

Letters  requesting  infomation  and 
catalogues 

2.  Grammar  and  usa^e 

3.  Spelling 

4 .  Vocabulary 

5.  Listening  and  coinmunication  skills 

6.  Oral  reports  on  technical  readings 

7.  Laboratory  progress  reports 


11. J 


LABORATORY 


IIETHODOLOGY 
!•  Lectures 

2.  Clas8  discussion 

3.  Demonstration 

STUDEl^T  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 
!•    Class  room  discussion 
2«    Reading  assignments 
3.    Field  trips 


POST  TEST 


^lETHODOLOGY 

1.  Lecture 

2.  Class  discuss 
3*    Demons t rat ion 
4.  Handouts 
STUDENT  LEAJLNIHG 

1.  Class  discuss; 

2.  Working  hando^ 

3.  Reading  assigi 


POST  TEST 


SCIENCE 


^tETHODOLOGY 

1.  Lecture 

2.  Class  discussion 

3.  Demonstrations 

4 .  Handouts 

STUDE:n:  learning  activities 

1.  Class  discussion 

2.  Working  handout  sheets 

3.  Reading  assignments 


POST  TEST 


,ERIC 
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1  1 


ERIC 


V.  A  T  K  E  y.  A  T  I  C  S 

C  { 

vIETHODOLOGY 

^lETHODOLOGY 

1.    iiiXampies  at  DxacKDoara  vtrartcsian  riane^ 

1.  Discussions 

2.    Films trips 

2*  Reports 

3 .    Transparencies . 

STUDEIIT  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

STUDENT  LEARNING  ACT! 

1.    Classwork  -  desk  and  blackboard 

1.    Lab  reports  writi 

2.    Use  of  text 

2.    Spelling  list  of 

3.  Homework 

3.    Discussions  on  wc 

4.    Progress  reports 

5»    Letter  xo^riting 

POST  TEST 

POST  TEST 
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; 

C  0      !i  u  T  I  C  A  T  I  0  S 


:lETHOmOGY 

1.  Discussions 

2.  Reports 

STUDENT  LEA^sNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Lab  reports  written 

2.  Spelling  list  of  technical  words  providad. 

3.  Discussions  on  work  done  in  laboratory. 

4.  Progress  reports  of  activities  in  lab. 

5.  Letter  x^Triting 
POST  TEST 
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IilTP.ODUGTICN  TO  BASIC  ELECTRONIC  COflPONENTS 
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u:iiT  9 

DUCTIO?]  TO  BASIC  ELECTRONIC  C0?1P0NENTS 


ERIC 
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LABORATORY 


UNIT  9  INTRODUCTION  TO  BASIC  ELECTRONIC  COlfPONENTS 

OBJECTIVES; 

To  give  the  student  a  basic  understanding 

of  electronic  compQxxents  and  their  use  so  that  they 

will  be  able  to  build  simple  electronic  devices. 

PRE-POST  TEST 

1.  What  is  th^  function  of: 

1)  Resistor 

2)  Capacitor 

3)  Vacuum  tube 

4)  Transistor 

5)  Coil 

6)  Diode 

2.  Where  would  each  of  the  above  be  found? 

3.  What  does  each  of  the  above  do  to  an 
AC  signal?    To  a  DC  signal? 

4.  What  is  the  unit  associated  v;ith  each 


SCIENCE 


UNIT  9  INTRODUCTION  TO  BASIC  ELECTRONIC  COMPONENTS 
OBJECTIVES: 

1.    The  students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  a 

knowledge  of  the  theory  of  capacitors,  resistors, 
vacuum  tubes,  transistors,  diodes  and  coils. 

PPvE-POST  TEST 


MATHE}IATICS 


C 


UlUT  9  INTRODUCTION  TO  BASIC  ELECTRONIC  C0I1P0NENTS 


UNIT  9  INTRODUCTION 


OBJECTIVES: 


OBJECTIVES: 


1.  The  student  will  demonstrate  knowledge  in  using 
logarithmic  tables. 

2.  Given  log  tables*  the  student  will  solve 
fairly  complex  problems  using  products 
and  quotients  of  radicals  and  powers* 


3.  Complete  the  theorem:    log  ^  a*^  «  

4.  Write  in  exponential  form:  logj^    8  «  -3. 

4 

5.  Write  in  logarithmic  form:  81  «  3  . 


PRE-POST  TEST 


PRE-POST  TEST 


6, 


True  or  false:  log2  8  -  logj^  8 


«  6 


8. 


7. 


Evaluate:  I^S^q  H^O* 
Evaluate:  antilog^^Q  0.8401. 


9. 


In  logarithms,  what  is  the  purpose 


of  the  characteristic? 


ERIC 


10. 


Evaluate:    loHt;  927. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


UNIT  9  INTRODUCTION  TO  BASIC  ELECTRONIC  COIIPONENTS 


OBJECTIVES: 


PRE-POST  TEST 


LABORATORY 


of  th«m?  (Ex:  coil  -  Henry) 
5.    Draw  the  symbol  for  each. 
CONTENT 

1.  Resistors 

2.  Capacitors 

3.  Vacuum  tubes 

4.  Transistors 

5.  Coils  ^ 

6.  Diodes 

7.  Symbols 

METHODOLOGY 

1.  Lectures 

2.  Demonstration 

3.  Student  projects 
STUDENT  LEAPJ^ING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Lectures 

2.  Demonstration 

3.  Reading  assignments 

4.  Experimentation  with  components 


COMTEK 

1.  Resistors 

2.  Capacitors 

3.  Vacuum  tubes 

4.  Transistors 

5.  Coils 

6.  Diodas 

7.  Symbols 

METHODOLOGY 

1.  Lecture 

2.  Cl?fis  discussion 

3.  Demonstrations 
STUDEITr  LEAR^TING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Class  discussions 

2.  Reports 


ERIC 


MATHEMATICS 

c  c 

CONTENT 

CONTENT 

1.    Polynomial  Functions 

1.  Logarithms 

a«    Review  linear  equations 

a.  mantissa 

b«    Review  basic  quadratic 

b.  characteristic 

equations 

2«    Converting  from 

c.  Parabola 

expeverted  form 

d.  Circle 

to  loc  form 

3«    Basic  laws  of  logs. 

- 

4*    Use  of  log  tables 

METHODOLOGY 

METHODOLOGY 

1.  Blackboard 

2.    Films trips 

3.    Demonstrating  graphs 

STUDENT  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

.'STUDENT  LEARNING  ACT! 

1.  Solving  equations  at  blackboard 

2.  Graphing  at  board 
3«  Homework 

" 

COMMUNICATIONS 

CONTENT 

ms 

Issa 

acteristic 

ng  from 

ed  form 

orm 

IV8  of  logs. 

0g  tables 

METHODOLOGY 

'STUDENT  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

:  ErIc  62 

LABORATORY 


POST  TEST 
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POST  TEST 


SCIENCE 


POST  TEST 


MATHEMATICS 


POST  TEST 


ERIC 
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C  ( 


POST  TEST 


C  0  M      U  N  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  S 


POST  TEST 


ERIC 
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UTUT  10 
ELECTRO^lIC  CIRCUITS 


65 


mMT  10 
ELECTRO^IIC  CIRCUITS 


ERIC 


LABORATORY 


ERIC 


UNIT  10  ELECTRONIC  CIRCUITS 


OBJECTIVES: 


To  teach  the  student  the  basic  combinations 
of  the  components  covered  in  the  last 
section  in  a  form  so  that  he  will  be  able 
to  combine  them  to  do  a  useful  task. 


PRE  POST  TEST 


Draw  a  schematic  of  a  simple  radio  which 
uses  one  stage  of  amplification  (AF)  and 
a  llOv.  power  supply. 


66 


UNIT  10 


OBJECTIVES ; 

1.    The  students 

a  knc3wledge  o: 


PRE-POST  TEST 


SCIENCE 


UNIT  10  ELECTRONIC  CIRCUITS 
OBJECTIVES ; 

1.    The  students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 

a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  electronic  circuits. 


PRE-POST  TEST 


MATHEMATICS 


C 


UNIT  10  ELECTRONIC  CIRCUITS 


ERIC 


OBJECTIVES; 

1.  The  student  will  show  understanding  of 

a  word  problem  by  listing  given  pertinent 
information. 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  solve  basic 
algebraic  word  problems  in  a  pre-determined 
logical  manner. 

PRE-POST  TEST 

1.    Explain  exactly  what  is  known,  what  is  to  be 
found,  and  the  procedure  you  would  follow 
in  solving  this  problem: 
At  a  Book  Fair,  600  books  were  sold,  some 
pocket  editions  at  35c  each  and  the  rest 
hard-coverad  books  at  50C  each.    The  total 
receipts  were  equivalent  to  last  year's 
intake  when  the  same  number  of  books  were 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  40  cents  per  book. 
How  many  of  each  kind  of  book  were  sold? 

14.- 
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UNIT  10  ELECTRONIC 


PRE-POST  TEST 


COMMUNICATIONS 

UNIT  10  ELECTRONIC  CIRCUITS 

»ok. 

ERIC  67 

PPH-POST  TEST 

1 

LABORATORY 


ERIC 


CONTENT 


1.  Rectification 


I'M 
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COOTENT 


1.    Tuned  circuit 


SCIENCE 

^  ERIC 

1  .     1.    Tuned  circuits  (frequency  selection) 

i4o 

MATHEMATICS 


erJc 


2.  At  a  certain  time  two  airplanes  start 

from  the  same  airport  and  travel  In  opposite 
directions  at  350  miles  an  hour  and  325  miles 
an  hour  respectively.    In  how  many  hours 
will  they  be  2025  miles  apart? 

3.  A  train  left  Omaha  at  9  A.M.  traveling  at 
50  mph.    At  1  P.M.  a  plane  also  left  Omaha 
and  traveled  In  the  same  direction  at  300  mph. 
At  what  time  did  the  plane  overtake  the  train? 

A.  A  merchant  mixes  tea  worth  90C  a  pound  with 
some  worth  $1.50  a  pound  to  make  20  lbs.  of 
a  blend  which  he  can  sell  at  $1.20  a  pound. 
How  many  pounds  of  each  kind  of  tea  does  he  use? 

5.    Bill  purchased  100  items  In  a  stationery  store 
for  one  dollar.    He  bought  pencils  at  lOC  each, 
9  times  as  many  erasers  at  5C  each,  and  clips 
at  two-for-a~penny.    How  many  of  each  did  Bill 
buy? 

COOTENT 


1.    Word  problems 


CONTEMT 


14h 
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1   

C  0~M  !1  U  N  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  S 

as 

\ 

ph. 

In? 

use? 

pre 

• 

Rch, 

ps 
111 

CONTEIIT 

• 

69 

M  . 

ERIC 


LABORATORY 


2.  Anplification 

3,  Frequency  selection 

METHODOLOGY 

1.  Lectures 

2.  Demonstrations 

3.  Class  discussions 

STUDENT  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Lectures 

2.  Class  discussions 

3.  Individual  experiments 

4.  Projects 
POST  TEST 
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2.  Amplificatic 

3.  Rectificatic 

METHODOLOGY 

1.  Lecture 

2.  Class  discui 

3.  Problem  sol\ 

4.  Demons  tr  a  ti( 
STUDENT  LEARNIWt 

1.  Class  discui 

2.  Problem  soil 


POST  TEST 


SCIENCE 


2.  Amplification 

3.  Rectification 

METHODOLOGY 

1.  Lecture 

2.  Class  discussion 

3.  Problem  solving 
4«  Demonstrations 
STUDENT  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Class  discussion 

2.  Problem  solving 

POST  TEST 


M  A  T  H  E  11  A  T  I  C  S 

C 

a.    reading  for  understanding 

b.    distance  problems 

c.    mixture  problems 

METHODOLOGY 

?fETHODOLOGY 

1.  Filmstrlps 

2 .  Boardwork 

• 

STUDENT  LEiiE>]ING  ACT 

1.    Boardwork  and  classwork 

2.  Text 

3.  Homework 

POST  TEST 

POST  TEST 

71 

,.5.    C  0  M  M  U  N  I- 

CATIONS 

-- 

<;tttt)ft^  lfarninc?  activities 

POST  TEST 

ERIC  ^ 

[hi 

EXTRA  UNIT 
GRAIQIAR  AND  USAGE 
This  unit  will  be  used  along  with 
all  the  other  units  in  English. 
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EXTRA  raiT 
GRAittlAR  AND  USAGE 
rhis  unit  will  be  used  along  with 
all  the  other  units  in  English. 
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MATHEMATICS 

c ; 

UNIT: 

GRiMmR  A^ID  US 
(Programmed  Ma 

OBJECTIVES : 

Pupils  will  be  able  • 

1. 

Deiaonstrate  kii 
and  xninctuatlc 

2. 

Convey  meaning 
tenses  correct 

3. 

Use  correct  mc 

4. 

Use  correct  pt 

5. 

Use  vexbals  cc 

• 

6. 

Avoid  run-togfl 
f  ragp.Gnts . 

fpj:-post  test 

The 

standardized  t 

will 

be  administere<! 

'".ONTEIIT 

Grammar  and  Usaga  fc 

1, 

The  Verb  and  1 

ERIC 

73 

2. 

Patterns  of  t!l 

C  0  !I  H  U  N  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  S 


ERLC 
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UNIT:  GRx^jmR  AIJD  USAGE  FOR  TECHNICAL  ^-JRITING 
 (Programmed  Ilaterlal)  

OBJECTIVES; 

Pupils  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Demonstrate  knowledge  of  capitalization 
and  punctuation  in  all  writing. 

2.  Convey  meaning  accurately  by  using 
tenses  correctly. 

3.  Use  correct  modifiers. 

4.  Use  correct  pronouns. 

5.  Use  vexkals  correctly 

6.  A.void  run-together  sentences  and  sentence 
f ragnants . 

PPil-POST  TEST 

The  standardized  t'^sts  from  English  2600  WorVbooks 
will  b.i  administered  before  and  after  each  unit. 
CONTEIIT 

Grammar  and  Usaga  for  Technical  writing 

1,  The  Vevl  and  The  Subject 

2.  ratti-rns  of  th^i  Simple  Sentence 


MATHEMATIC  S 


ERIC 


C  0  M  M  I 


3.  The  Work  of  Hoc 
4*  Building  Bettei 
5;  Understanding  t 
6*  Using  Verbs  Ccft 
!•    Agreement  of  Sxi 

8.  Choosing  the  Ri 

9 .  Using  Pronouns 

10.  How  to  Use  Capi 

11.  Learning  to  Use 

12.  Apostrophes  and! 
METHODOLOGY 

Ik    Films trips 

2.  Text  (reading) 

3.  Practice 

4.  Testing 

5.  Discussions 

English  2600  Program 
throuj^hout  the  year, 
two  weeks  in  order  toi 


COMMUNICATIONS 


3.  The  Work  of  Modifiers 

4.  Building  Better  Sentences 

5.  Understanding  the  Sentence  Unit 
6*    Using  Verbs  Correctly 

7.  Agreement  of  Subject  and  Verb 

8.  Choosing  the  Right  Modifier 

9.  Using  Pronouns  Correctly 

10.  How  to  Use  Capitals 

11.  Learning  to  Use 

12.  Apostrophes  and  Quotation  Marks. 
METHODOLOGY 

Ik    Films trips 

2.  Text  (reading) 

3.  Practice 

4.  Testing 

5^  Discussions 

English  2600  Programmed  English  book  will  be  used 
throug^hout  the  year,  but  must  complete  each  unit  within 
two  weeks  in  order  to  finish  Program  by  end  of  year. 


EXTRA  UNIT 
APPPLIMCE  REPAIR 


ERIC 
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Ik 


EXTRA  UNIT 
APPPLIAtTCE  REPAIR 


Er|c 


LABORATORY 


ERIC 


EXTRA  UNIT  APPLIMCE  P^'^MR 


OBJECTIVES; 


To  cover  in  a  zaore  thorough  aspect  the 
repair  of  electrical  appliances. 


PRE-POST  TEST 


Physical  test  based  upon  faults 

placed  in  appliances  by  the  Instructor. 
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EXTRA  TOIT  APPLI> 


OBJECTIVES: 


The  student  I 
quantity  of 
another. 
Ex.  joules 


PRE-POST  TEST 

1.  Convert  10  jc 

2.  Give  five  exi 
energy  may  ba 


SCIENCE 


EXTRA  ITIIT  APPLIANCE  REP/IR 


OBJECTIVES: 


The  students  will  be  able  to  convert 
quantity  of  eners^y  from  one  form  to 
another. 

Ex.    Joules  to  calories. 


PRB-POST  TEST 

1.  Convert  10  joules  to  calories. 

2.  Give  five  examples  of  how  one  form  of 
energy  may  be  converted  Into  another* 


MATHEMATICS 


EKTM  UNIT  AFPLIANCE  REPAIR 
OBJECTIVES; 

!•    Introduce  to  the  student  the  study  of 
sets. 

2.  Show  how  the  study  of  sets  is  applicable 
to  all  fields  of  mathematics, 

3.  Introduce  to  the  student  the  study  of 
basic  geometry. 

PRE-POST  TEST 


then  TR(SUU)  «  |  J. 
3.    Draw  a  Venn  Diagram  illustrating  the  inter- 


section of  these  two  sets:  R  «  ^2,4,6.8,10 


IThat  are  parallel  lines? 


What  is  a  transversal? 


6. 


What  are  corresponding  angles? 


C  0  Ji  :i  U  N  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  S 


EXTRA  UNIT  APPHAI^CE  REPAITl 


i 
} 


LABORATORY 


ERIC 
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SCIENCE 


(;er!c 


73 


MATHEMATICS 


7. 


8. 


Given  that  lines  A  and  B  » 
®     are  parallel  and  are  cut 

by  transversal  C;  LI  »  105  • 
Find  the  measure  of  Ls  2-8. 
B 

Given:  ABC  is  isosceles;  BD  bisects  LB 
Prove:  /i  ABD  »  ^CBD. 


9.    Give  a  counterexample  as  to  why  proving  3  angles 
of  one  triangle  congruent  to  3  angles  of  another 
triangle  does  not  prove  the  two  triangles  are 
congruent . 

1  B 


10.  /\  Using  this  diagram,  with  the  fact 

that  11/   AC,  prove  that  the  sum 


^  A 

of  the  interior  angles  o£  a  c-^  is  180  . 


ERIC  ^  ' 


C0!1HUNICATI0NS 

05". 

3  angles 

Mil  II  t~  1 1  1^  y 

'm  are 

i  the  fact 

:  the  stxm 

if  a  A  is  180^  • 
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ERIC 


LABORATORY 

CONTENT 

CONTENT 

Advanced  repair  on  the  major  types  oi 

1. 

Heat  energy  : 

appliances  such  as  stove,  heater >  and  air 

2. 

Electrical  e 

conditioner. 

3. 

Mechanical  e 

4. 

Light  energy 

5. 

Sound  energy 

6. 

Nuclear  ener 

IIETHODOLCXJY 
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The  Over-all  Objectives  of  the  Course  of 
Fairfield  Hij^h  School's 
Vocational  Interdfsciplinary  Program  of  Stud] 

To  help  students: 

1.  Succeed  by  working  with  them  in  a  program  that  will  benefit  them. 

2.  Improve  school  attendance. 

3.  Improve  their  level  of  achievement. 

4.  Improve  their  attitude,  outlook  on  life,  and  character. 

5.  Improve  their  grades. 

6.  Grow  in  intellectual  curiosity  and  in  the  capacity  to  think  critically. 

7.  Make  an  effective  use  of  language  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life. 

8.  Enjoy  school. 

9.  Gain  a  competent  use  of  language  and  reading  for  vocational  purposes. 

10.  Gain  faith  in  and  allegiance  to  the  basic  values  of  a  democratic  society. 

11.  Gain  an  habitual  and  intellectual  use  of  the  mass  mediums  of  communication. 
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GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 


1.  To  develop  phyatcal  science  concepts  with  the 
application  to  electronics, 

2.  To  develop  manipulative  skills  with  safe  work 
habits. 

3.  To  present  a  variety  of  electronic  experiments 
and  problems  to  the  student  in  order  to 
develop  his  ability  to  cope  with  practical 
problems  he  will  encounter  in  Industry, 

4.  To  develop  in  each  student  the  desire  for 
continued  study  and  growth. 
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GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 
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GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 
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The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  prove  a  sound 
theoretical  background  for  a  student  in  basic  electronics. 
In  order  to  give  the  reflexive  experience  necessary 
to  attain  the  aims,  each  unit  is  purposely  built  upon 
and  often  overlapping  the  preceding  unit*    This  is 
deemed  fruitful  in  that  recalling  previous  math- 
ematical experiences  are  often  necessary  for  pro- 
ficiency in  mathematical  computations. 

To  keep  the  student  in  school  and  ??et  him 
ready  for  the  world  of  work  or  hipher  learning 
are  also  important  goals. 
TEXTBOOKS  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Brown,  Kenneth,  General  Mathematics.  Atlanta:  Laidlaw  Brothers 

Graham,  Frank;  Audels  Handy  Book  of  Fract'cal  Electricity. 

New  York:  Audel  and  Co^ 

Sladc,  Samuel;    Ilathematics  for  Technical  at^d  Vocr..tional 

Schools.    Hev7  York:  John  and  Sons,  Inc. 


GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 


The  aims  of  th: 
skills  througth  stud] 
crease  the  students' 
students  a  ;>eneral  c 
research  and  reports 


TEXTBOOKS  AND  REFERB 
Aurner,  A.,  Ef f ectiv 

Dallas: 
Hedde,  B.,    The  New 


New  York 
Stewart,  L.~,  Busines 
New  Yor 


• 

COMMUNICATIONS 

GE^^ERAL  OBJECTIVES 

(id 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  iinprorve  vriting 

Lectronlcs • 

skills  through  studying  sentence  structure,  to  in- 

Bary 

crease  the  students'  vocabulary,  and  to  p^ive  the 

t  upon 

students  a  general  overview  of  the  methods  used  in 

l8 

research  and  reporting. 

0- 

TEXTBOOKS  A^TD  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

laidlaw  Brothers 

Aurncr,  A.,  Effective  Enp:lish  for  Business. 

lectricity. 

Dallas:  Scuth-Wcstern  Publishing  Co. 
Hedde,  B. ,    The  New  Ai^^arican  Speech. 

'ocr-tlonal 

and  Sons,  Inc. 

New  York:  J.  B.  LiDDincott  Company 
Stewart,  L.,  Business  English  and  Communication. 

New  York:    McGraw-Kill  Book  Company 
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UNIT  1  ORIMTATION  AND  INTRODUCTION 


OBJECTIVES 


1. 


2. 


3, 


OUTLINE 
A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 


Students  should  have  a  baisc  understanding 
about  the  course. 

Students  should  know  what  is  expected  of  him 
and  what  to  expect  from  the  course. 
Students  will  be  aware  of  the  job  opportunities 
in  this  area. 


What  course  is  about 
What  we  expect  to  accomplish 
What  this  will  mean  to  student 
Job  opportunities 
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U5IT  1    ORILnTATIOIT  A. 


OBJECTIVES 


1.  Ctudents  will  be  able  to  apply  the  funda- 
mental operations  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division. 

2.  Students  will  be  able  to  perforin  everyday 
problems  and  solutions. 


OUTLiaE 
A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 


Addition 
Subtraction 
Hultlpllcatlon 
Division 


OBJECTIVES 


1.  Students  wii 
dlsclpllnar 

2.  Students  wl 
tions  x^eakn 
and  paragra; 

3.  Students  wl 
achievement^ 

4.  Students  wi^ 
good  coTnmunl 
uatlon. 

5.  Students  wli 
materials  a 


OUTLIlJE 


A.  Course  objei 

1 .  General 

2.  Communli 

B.  Formulation 
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U!^iT  1   ORiLiiTATio::  a>:d  introduction 

OBJuCTIVSS 

1.  Students  will  know  the  purpose  of  the  inter- 
disciplinary program. 

2.  Students  will  be  aware  of  their  own  communica- 
tions weaknesses  throue;h  pre-tests  in  sentence 
and  paragraph  writing,  spelling,  and  vocabulary, 

:      3.      Students  will  be  able  to  verbalize  personal 

achievement  goals  for  the  communications  course, 

4,  Students  will  be  able  to  explain,  the  value  of 
good  communications  skills  in  a  working  sit- 
uation, 

5,  Students  will  be  aware  of  the  available  printed 
materials  about  electronics, 

OUTLIIIE 

A.  Course  objectives 

1 ,  General 

2 ,  Communications 

B.  Formulation  of  individual  student  goals  for  the 
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LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Lecture 

2.  Question  and  answer  period 
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MATHEMATICS 


E.      Simple  algebraic  equations 


LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Pre-test  (algorlsras  of  the  four  funda- 
mental operations) 

2.  Pull-apart  figures  to  Illustrate  fractions 

3.  Drax>?ings  to  show  miltipllcatlon,  addition 
of  fractions 

4.  The  following  methods  are  to  be  used: 

a)  Discussion 

b)  Experiments 

c)  Questionnaires 

d)  L/'^.ryday  math  problems 


COMMUNICATIONS 

course 

c. 

Study  habits  and  skills 

D. 

Value  of  good  communications  skills  in  work 

situations 

Introduction  to  abailable  printed  materials 

U  Books 

2.  Pamphlets 

3*  IlaiP^azines 

LEAPING  ACTIVITIES 

1. 

Pretests 

a)    Sentence  writing 

itions 

b)    Paragraph  writing 

Ition 

c)  Spelling 

d)  Vocabulary 

2. 

Class  discussion  of  study  habits 

3. 

Discussion  of  writing  standards 

4. 

Study  of  successful  people  who  have  overcome 

communications  handicaps • 

a)  films 

b)  literature 
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U^TIT  2  Li^BORATOr.Y  3 


OBJECTIVES 

1.  Students  should  realize  the  need  for  certain 
lab  procedures      how  they  affect  his  personal 

^    well  being  and  the  well  being  of  his  fellow 
studiiuts* 

2.  Students  should  be  able  to  identify  and  ex- 
plain tha  proper  use  of  the  various  hand 
tools  available  in  the  lab. 

3.  Students  will  becomu  familiar  with  tae  various 
functions  of  the  lab  console  power  supplies  and 
neters  and  demonstrat-2  their  use  by  parfoming 
his  experiments  with  safety  and  accuracy. 

4.  Students  will  demonstrate  the  function  of  the 
various  instruments  and  use  them  in  uis  ex- 
periments. 

OUTLIME 


A. 
B. 


Safety  is  electrical  lab 
Use  of  hand  tools 
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UNIT  2  LABORATORY  SAFETY  PROCEDURES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


OBJECTIVES 


1. 


2. 


OUTLWE 


Students  will  be  able  to  apply  the  proper 
use  of  measurelng  instruments. 

Students  v/ill  be  able  to  use  his  ability  to  count, 
to  measure,  and  to  use  symbols  that  stand  for 
collections  and  amounts. 


A.  Linear  measurement  (English  and  metric) 

B.  Accuracy  ,  - 
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UNIT  2  LABORATORY  SAFEl 


OBJECTIVES 


1.  Students  wli: 
notes  in  read 

2.  Students  wll] 
of  writing: 

a.  short  fl( 

b .  newspapei 

c.  technical 

3.  Students  wil! 
or  newspaper; 

4.  Students  wll! 
ings  and  dert 
dictionary. 

5.  Students  wil! 
to  spell  nami 


OUTLINE 


A.  Procedures  i\ 

B.  Form  of  typei 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ES 


UNIT  2  TABORATORY  SAFETY  PROCEDURES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


OBJECTIVES 


ity  to  count, 
tand  for 


1.  Students  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to  take 
notes  in  reading  and  listening  situations. 

2.  Students  will  distinguish  between  various  kinds 
of  writing: 

a*    short  fiction 

b .  newspaper  articles 

c.  technical  reports 

3.  Students  will  write  reports  on  technical  magazine 
or  newspaper  articles* 

4.  Students  will  show  the  ability  to  look  up  mean- 
ings and  derivations  of  technical  words  in  the 
dictionary. 

5.  Students  will  demonstrate  in  writing  the  ability 
to  spell  names  of  pieces  of  laboratory  equipment. 
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OUTLINE 


A.  Procedures  in  note  taking 

B.  Form  of  types  of  writing 


LABORATORY 


C.  Use  of  console 

D.  Use  of  rf^aters 

E.  Basic  construction  techniques 


LEARLar?G  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Lticture 

2.  Demonstration 

3.  Adjusting  and  using  actual  equipment 
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C.  Greatest  possible  error 

D.  Relative  error 
£.  Calipers 

1.  Vernier 

2.  Illcrometer 
F.  Measurement 

1.  Linear 

2 .  Area 
3»  Volume 

LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Use  the  follovfing; 

Protractors,  rulers »  and  compasses  for 
constructing  angles  on  chalkboard  and 
desk  work. 

2.  The  following  methods  to  be  used  In  problem  solvlni^: 

a)  Discussions 

b )  Ques  t lonnalr  es 

c)  Job  math  problems 

d)  Sales  and  tax  problems 
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C. 
D. 
E. 


1.  short  fl( 

2.  Articles 

3.  technical 
Writing;  statu 
Use  of  Dlctli 
Spelling  of  1 


LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Write  paragrj 

2.  Give  oral  rei 

3.  Read  literati 

4.  Write  reporti 
magazines 

5.  Use  the  dlcti 
derivations  c 

6.  Spell  names  c 


COMMUNICATIONS 


!•    short  fiction 

2.  Articles  (newspaper  and  magazine) 

3.  technical  reports 

C.  Writing  standards  for  technical  reports 

D.  Use  of  Dictionary 

E.  Spelling  of  names  of  laboratory  equipment 


r 


problem  solvinc^: 
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LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Write  paragraphs  on  safety 

2.  Give  oral  reports  on  safety 

3.  Read  literature  on  the  machine  and  safety 

4.  Write  reports  on  articles  from  electronics 
magazines 

5.  Use  the  dictionary  to  find  tlie  meanings  and 
derivations  of  technical  terms 

6.  Spell  names  of  laboratory  equipment 

3J 
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e)    Pre-test  on  measuring  instrinnents 
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UIJIT  3  FJ:4D;xI!ENT/iS  OF  ELECTRICITY 


OBJECTIVES 


1.  The  student  should  be  able  to  understand  the 
composition  of  matter  and  be  familiar  with 
the  basic  atomic  theory. 

2.  The  student  will  demonstrate  how  the  co^.position 
of  matter  determines  whether  it  is  an  insulator 
or  conductor  of  electrons. 

3.  The  student  will  demonstrate  the  difference  be- 
tween voltage,  current,  and  resistance  and 
explain  their  interdependence  on  each  other 
when  they  comprise  a  circuit. 


OUTLINE 


A.  Composition  of  natter 

3.  The  Atom 

C.  Static  charges 

D.  Conductor  and  insulators 

E.  Voltage 

F.  Currant 


4n 
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UniT  3  FU'.DAIlSirrALS  OF  ELECTRICITY 
OBJECTIVES 

1.  Students  will  be  able  to  solve  algebraic 
equations. 

2,  Students  will  be  able  to  apply  algebraic 
problems  in  everyday  livin^,. 


OUTLINE 

A.  Weir^ht  of  rnaterials 

B.  ^.dditional  use  of  positive  and  niipative 
numbers 

C.  Equations  containing  positive  and 
negative  numbers 

I\      Ohn^s  Laxi7 
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UlTIT  3  FUIP/J ISOTALS  OF  ELECTRICITY 

QBJcCTIVrS 


1.  Students  v/ill  show  their  ability  to  t^ite 
co^t>lete  av?nt':ncas. 

2.  Students  will  enploy  a  variety  of  sentence 
openers  in  their  x%Tritten  reports. 

3.  Students  will  write  interesting  varied 
^  sentences, 

4.  Students  will  know  historical  facts  about 
nen  who  have  been  prominent  in  th^  field  of 
electronics*     (e.p.    George  Simon  Ohm) 

OUTLINE 

A.      Sirr)lc:  sentences 
L.      Sentence  openers 
Sentence  variety 

historical  figures  v/ho  hsve  contrl*-/uted  to 

electronics 

Technical  terminology 

4.j 
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G.  Resistance 

H.  Power 


LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Lecture 

2.  DfiTOonstration 

3.  Performing  experiments  in  v7ork  book 

4.  Question  and  answer  period 
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:i  A  T  H  E      AT  I  C  S,^ 

con 

E. 

Rate  and  measuring  problems 

1 
% 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 

1. 

Pre-test  on  rates  and  measurinj?  problems 

1. 

Analyzing  sit 

2. 

Charts,  maps,  protractors,  pulleys,  and 

2. 

Discussing  si 

thermometers  and  gauges  that  illustrate 

3. 

Constructing 

the  integers 

4. 

^Tritinr  repoi 

3. 

In  order  to  develop  the  ability  of  the 

5, 

Spelling  t^xh 

students  and  give  hin  a  rrowing  interest 

in  his  related  subjects  the  followinc^ 

methods  or  procedures  will  be  used: 

a)    Class  discussions 

b)  Questionnaires 

c )    Demon s  t  r a  t ion s 

d)    Experiments  and  daily  related  subject 

problems 

22 

ERIC 

C  0  M  M  U  I]  I  C  A  T  I  0  :j  S 


LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  i*^nalyzing  simple  sentences 

2.  Discussing:  sentence  elements 

3.  Constructing^  sinple  sentences 

4.  ^^Jritinr  reports  on  historical  figures 

5.  Spellinr  technical  terms 


I), 


UNIT  4 
SIIIPLE  CIP.CUITS 
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UNIT  4 
Sr.IPLE  CIP.CUITS 


O  23 


LABORATORY 


id 

ERIC 


UNIT  4  SI!1PLE  CIRCUITS 


OBJECTIVES 


Students  will  be  able  to- 

1.  Identify  components  by  their  physical  appearance 
and  be  able  to  draw  and  identify  their  schematic 
sjonbol. 

2.  Demonstrate  a  good  understanding  of  the  Ohni's  Law 
formulas  for  the  various  circuits  coTtiponents 

and  demonstrate  their  use  by  computing  voltage, 
current  and  resistance  values  in  a  circuit  and 
prove  his  computation  by  voltmeters  and  ammeter 
readings. 

3.  Demonstrate  \7±th  meters  and  r:jinforca  ^Tith 
compulation  that! 

A.  Voltage  is  additive  in  series. 

B.  Current  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  a 
series  circuit. 

C.  Resistance  is  additive  in  series. 

D.  That  the  sum  of  all  the  voltage  drops  around  a 
circuit  equals  the  applied  voltage. 
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UlTIT  4    SriPL^.  CI^.CUITS 


UI«T  4  SII^LE  CIRCUITS 


OBJECTIVES 


Students  will  be  able  to; 

1.  Use  short  cuts  in  handling  very  large 
numbers. 

2.  Use  scientific  notation. 

3.  Praise  to  powers  and  extract  roots. 

4.  Use  logarithms. 


5o 


;  0  0      M  U  1)1  I  C  /.  T  I  0  N  S 

U:-IT  4  SriPLE  CIRCUITS 


t 

OBJECTIVES 


Students  will  be  able  toi 

1.  Pecogaize  compound  sentences  and  compose 
their  own. 

2.  Clearly  explain  simple  circuits  orally. 

3.  Use  co-ordinate  conjunctions  correctly. 
A.      Punctuite  simple  and  conpound  sentences 

correctly. 
5.      ^*cad  and  write  essays. 


0  J 


L  A  3  0  R  A  T  0  ?.  Y 
A,      Osmonstrate  in  parallo:!  circuits  " 
xV.    How  to  calculate  li^  using  three  different 
formula 

B.  That  increasing  tha  number  of  resistors 
decreases  the  total  resistance 

C.  That  voltage  is  equal  in  a  parts  of  a 
parallel  circuit 

D.  That  current  is  additive  in  parallel  circuits 
5.      Demonstrate  how  voltage  and  current  are  dist^ri- 

buted  in  a  complex  circuit  and  calculate  by 
applying  lessons  learned  previously  the  various 
properties  of  the  circuit 

QUTLIIIE 

A.  Components  and  symbols 

B.  Ohm' s  law 

C.  Series  circuits 

D.  Parallel  circuits 

E.  Combination  circuits 

F.  Volta.^^  dividers 

G.  Switches  and  switciiin'^  circuits 
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if f erent 


listors 
of  a 

.lei  circuits 
^re  distxi- 
.ate  by 
:he  various 


OUTLINE 


A.  Equations  with  fractional  coefficients 

B.  Scientific  notation 

C.  Ohn's  Law 


C  0         U  -  I  C  A  T  I  0  J  s 


ERiC 
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Tonr^ound  sentences 
Oral  reoort? 

Co-ordinate  conjunctions 

Puactuition  of  sii^ole  and  compound  s.nt'^nccs 
U3<?ays 

1.  llt^^ratur- 

2,  vritin- 


Go 


LABOR  T 


L£;JIIIING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Lecture 

2.  Demonstration 

3.  Discussion 

4.  Experiments  in  workbooks 

5.  Lab  work 


s  c  I  ^:    c  z 


1.  UU1IIIII.II,I1U.»1U.1P..I-I.«I 

:i  A  I  r  ;  ; :  i  tigs 

C  0 

le/jii!i:jg 

ACTIVITIEl: 

/.CTIVITIES 

1. 

Logarithms  as  needed 

1. 

/jialyzing  c 

2. 

Use  slid?,  rule 

2. 

Punctuatior 

3. 

Computations  involving  scientific  notation 

3. 

Study  of  ea 

4. 

Library  woi 

5. 

Writing  esa 

ERIC 

notation 


C  0     ^'  U  *'  I  C  A  T  I  0  n  s 

UL^JUG  ;.GTIVITIEC 

1.  Analyzing  compound  sentences 

2.  Punctuation  drills  on  compound  sentences 

3.  Study  of  assays  in  literature 

4.  Library  work  on  essays 

5.  Writing  essays 


erJc 


ERIC 


UNIT  5 
ilAG.IETIS-T 


i:^IIT  5 
ilAG^ETISlf 


ERIC 
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L  A  B  0  R  A  T  Y 


max  5  Il'iGNETISM 
OBJECTIVES 

Students  will       able  to  denonstrate  or  explain; 

1.  Properties  of  permanent  magnets. 

2.  That  magnets  are  surrounded  by  invisible 
magnetic  fields  and  by  th.c  use  of  filings  show 
that  lines  of  force  emerge  from  one  pole  of 
the  nagnet,  pass  throu(?h  surrounding  space  and 
enter  the  other  pole  of  the  magnat. 

3.  The  effect  that  current  has  on  the  niagnetic  field 
produced  by  current  flow  through  a  wire^  the 
effect  of  an  iron  core  and  their  current  earring 
conductor,  and  usinr^  the  iron  filings  technique 
detemine  the  direction  and  shar^e  of  the  magnetic 
field. 

4.  That  the   oa-getonotive  force  establishinjr  lin;:iS 
of  magnetic  flux  is  proportional  to  amn^re-turns 
of  the  coil. 

5.  That  the  resi3tanccf  offered  to  the  flov  of  mapaetic 


S  C  I  S      C  E 

U'illT  5  i.GNETIS^! 

|or  explain; 

kUVxsxD  xe 

'i.  A.ixxn)^s  snow 

;ona  pole  of 

tdlng  spac6  and 

;he  inagnetic  field 

L  a  wxre.,  cne 

r  current  carr:  ng 

.lin^s  technique 

}%i  or  Lrixi  inav^n&uxc 

;ablishinf  lin;is 

.  to  amnv^re-turns 

;he  flo^''  of  inarnetic 

erJc 


li  A  T  .4  E  >I      T  I  C  S 


UHIT  5  MAGNETISH 


OBJECTIVES 


Students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Change  one  unit  of  measurement  to  another, 

2,  Determine  capacity  of  wires. 
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UNIT  5  'r^iGNSTtS;': 


OBJECTIVES 


Students  will  bi 
! .      P.ecognlze  ( 
own. 

2.  Verbalize, 
ciples  of  n 

3.  Use  subord: 

4.  Punctuate  c 

5.  Know  the  te 
on  simple  c 


C  0  r-'  M  U  n  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  S 

OBJECTIVES 

Students  will  be  able  toi 

1.  P.ecognize  conplex  sentences  and  compose  their 
own. 

2.  Verbalize,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  prin- 
ciples of  naenetisp. 

3.  Use  subordinate  conjunctions  correctly. 

4.  Punctuate  complex  senttjnces  corractly.. 

!3.      Know  the  technical  vocabulary  needed  far  units 
on  simple  circuits  and  magnetisn. 


L  ^  B  C  R  .\  T  0  R  Y 


flux  depends  upon  th^.  nat^rial  forming  the 
magnetic  path  and  that  the  resistance  to  flux 
flow  of  iron  is  very  low  compared  to  air. 
6.      That  magnetic  lines  of  flux  pass  v^ith  ease 

through  non-magnetic  substances,  such  as  glass, 
as  if  the  substance  were  not  there  at  all. 


ERLC 


OUTLIIJE 

A.  Permanent  na^nets 

B.  Electro  magnets 

C.  Electro  magnetic  circuits 

1 .  relays 

2.  solenoids 

3.  circuit  breakers 

LEAR^gj'G  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Lecture 

2.  Demonstration 

3.  Discussion 

4.  Experiments  in  \7orkbooks 

5.  Lab  work  ^  33 


irming  the 
;ance  to  fiux 

to  air. 
with  ease 
[such  as  glass, 
re  at  all. 


I    :*.  TICS 


c 


erJc 


OUTLIi^E 
A. 
B. 


/applications 
ticasuremcints  of 


!•    ^^irc.  gauges 


2.  Wirii  grades  (net  also) 

3.  ITire  capacity 
C.      pGvie^T  Ohm's  Law 

D*      Huncrical  trigononr'try 

L2,;jll]ING  ACTIVITIES 

1.      Clcckinr  'arc  with  Piauqcs  p.n,^  th^  anplica- 
tion  of  jlvt  s  Law. 
vJorh  pr^-^^rl.riJ  on  "hm's  La^^* 
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•JTLINE 


eomplex  3 
"^f.ports  o 
Subordinai 
Punctuati 
Technical 


L  U-M^IHG  ACTIVITIES 

1 •  Analyzii^ 

2 .  Punctuati 

3.  Oral  and 

4.  "^ritt^n  g 

5.  "i-5cus*3in 


T  r 


T  I  J  !T 


eomplex  sentences 

B.  ^cports  on  ma'^r.^stisTii 

C.  Subordinate  conjunctions 

D.  Punctuation  of  coinplax  StiUt^^.Tices 
'i.      Technical  vocabulary 


^  at>t>lica- 


ERIC 


1. 

2. 

4. 


ACTIVITIES 

Analyzi'i^  C0T?nlex  sertcinces 

Punctuation  drills  on  corjT^l^x  scat;3nc£G 

Oral  and  T'^ritLcn  rcportr  on  ^.s-ncct-.  of  narrn-^ticm 

^''ritt^n  exorcises  oti     ic' nical  vocabulary 

:'i-5cus^;inf'  hii^torical  firurcs  related  to  tho.  study 
j'^f  nannc-.tisn 


UiTIT:  : 
•lETE^.S 
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L  A  B  0  R  A  T  0  Y 

UNIT  6  METERS 

U'.IIT  c  IlETERS 

OBJECTIVES 

Students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Demonstrate  by  computation  and  actual 
construction  how  to  desirrn  Chmmaters,  volt- 
meters, and  ammeters. 

2.  Demonstrate  the  use  of  various  meters  and 

1                                             explain  the  precautions  necessary  when  usinp 

each  different  type  of  meters. 

OUTLIJE 

A.  Voltmeter 
[  \mneters 

C.  Ohmmeter 

ERIC  ^■ 

U:iIT  c  llETERS 


max  G  llETERS 


OBJECTIVES 

Students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Use  Ohm's  Law 

2.  Read  electrical  meters 


QUTLIIJE 

A.  Algebraic  operations 

B.  Ohm's  Law 

C.  Electrical  measurements 

1.  Ohm 

2.  Volt 

3.  .Amphc-re 

4.  Ritts 


C  0 


U  1  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  S 


ERiC 
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U>^IT  6  METERS 


OBJECTIVE? 


Students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  P.ecognize  cotnpound-coTnplex  sentences  and 
compose  their  own, 

2.  Write  business  letters  of  various  kinds i 

a)  application 

b)  adjustment 

c)  opinion 

d)  request 

3.  Know  the  derivation  and  history  of  the  terms 
ohm 3  volt 5  and  aippere. 


OUTLINE 


B. 


Compound-complex  sentences 
Business  letters 
1 •  application 

2.  adjustT.ent 

3.  opinion 

4.  request 


LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 
1 •  Lecture 

2 .  Demons  tr ation 

3.  Discussion 

4.  Experiments  in  ./orkbooks 

5.  Lab  work 


S  C  I  E  N 


erJc 


8<» 


1 :       •  p  7:r  r        *    T  I  ^ 


LE/JINING  ACTIVITIES 

!•      Meter  reading 

2.  Simple  graphing 

3.  Graphing  durrent 


ERLC 
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C.  Derivatic 

1.  Ohm 

2.  volt 

3 .  amphe 

LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 


1. 

Analyzing 

2. 

Compos inf 

3. 

Writing  ft 

4. 

/-.ddressiri 

5. 

Writing  a 

letters  a 

Studying  i 

in  reftion 

7, 

Dictionati 

ampere . 

c  0  ::  M  u  ^  I  c    T  I  0  n  z 


Derivation  and  history  of  t^rr^.s 


1.  Ohm 


2. 


volt 


3. 


ariohere 


LEARl-TING  ACTIVITIES 

1«      Analyzin?>  conpound-complex  sentences 

2.  Composing  compound-c^nplex  sentences 

3.  TTritine;  business  letters 

4.  /.ddressinp:  envelopes  f.jv  business  let  tars 

5.  Writing  and  nailing  letters  of  opinion  and 
letters  of  request 

3.      Studyin^r  letters  of  opinion  which  have  appeared 
in  re'^ional  newspapers  or  in  news  Taaf:azines 

7,      Dictionary  '^or'''  in  library  on  Ohn,  volt,  and 
nmpere. 


ERIC 
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uniT  7 

ALTERNATING  CURREOT  HTr-AIIillTALS 


O  40 

ERIC  80 


I 


U'JIT  7 

ALTERIIATIIIG  CURREl-T  FU-r^A."T?;iTALS 


O  40 

ERIC  «./ 


Laboratory 


UNIT  7  ALTE'^mTIlIG  CURREOT  FUVIDAIIEOTALS 

OBJECTIVES 

Students  x;ill  be  able  to: 

!•      Demonstrate  by  computation  and  measure- 
ment with  meters; 

A.  The  comparison  of  direct  current  and 
RIIS  (effective)  values  of  al^^rnatinp 
current . 

B.  The  poak,  average,  and  effective  values  of 
alternating  current, 

2.      Dcffloaatrate  the  use  of  the  oscilloscope  to 

display  the  waveforns  of  AC  and  pulsating  DC, 


OUTLINE 


A.  Alternator  theory 

B.  Alternating  current  values 

C.  lleasurinp  alternating  current 


D,      Use  of  Oscilloscope 

ERIC 
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UIJIT  7  ALTEP'.T/'.TiyG  CURRENT  FUlC;.iENTALS 


isure- 

fnt  and 
irnatinp 

Ive  values  of 

>scope  to 
ilsating  DC. 
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UNIT  7  ALTERNATING  CURRENT  FUNDAHEOTALS 


OBJECTIVES 


Students  will  be  able  to: 
1.     Measure  AC  current. 

2«      Get  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  currents. 


OUTLINE 
A. 
B. 


Measuring  alternating  currents 
Calculating  capacity  of  step-up  and  stet>- 
dovm  transformers 
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UNIT;  7  ALTE!?NATING  CUH 


OBJECTIVES 


Students  will  be 
!•     Understand  t 
agreement  an 
Illustrating 
2.     Recognize  sa 
i         use  them  in 
13.     Recognize  ru 
them  In  writ 

I 

'4.      Discover  the! 

1 

by  well-know 
5.      Verbalize  th 
the  fundamem 


OUTLINE 


A.  Subject-verb 

B.  Sentence  fra 

C.  Run-on  senta 
T).  Short  Storle 


COMMUNICATIONS 

t 

unit;:?  ALTEPNATIMG  CURRENT  FUNDAMENTALS 

OBJECTIVES 

Students  vlll  be  able  to: 

1. 

Understand  the  principles  of  subject"-verb 

nts. 

agreement  and  will  write  correct  sentences 
Illustrating  correct  usage. 

2. 

Recognize  sentence  fragments  and  Tflll  not 
use  them  In  TTrltlng. 

:3. 

1 

Recognize  run-on  sentences  and  will  not  use 
them  in  wltlng. 

4. 

1 

Discover  the  enjoyment  of  reading  short  stories 
by  well-known  American  authors. 

5. 

Verbalize  the  function  of  transformers  and 
the  fundamentals  of  alternating  currents. 

OUTLINE 
A. 

Subject-verb  agreement 

Sentence  fragments 

C. 

Run-on  sentences 

ERIC 

D. 

Short  Stories 

LABORATORY 


LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 
!•  Lecture 
2.  Classwork 

3t  Performing  experiments  in  Lab 
4,  Discussion 


SCIENCE 

i 

ERIC  ^ 

1 

V 

1 

I 

} 
* 

i 

II  A  T  E  E  1<  A  TICS 


LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Solve  problems  by  use  of  equations. 

2.  Additional  graphing  as  needed. 

3.  Solve  simultaneous  equations. 


ERIC 


C  0  H  t! 


1.  0.  Henry 

2.  William  I 
3*  James  Thv 

4.  Ernest  He 

5.  Stephen  V 

6.  Others 
E,     Reports  on  tx 

L£.IRNI:^G  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Studying  sent 
a^^reement 

2.  Conposing  S€ 
agreement 

3.  Changing  sent 

4.  Revising  run- 

5.  Reading  shorJ 

6.  Searching  fod 
library  | 

?•      Listening  to  j 

8,     Writing  reporj 
currents  j 


C  0      !!  U  IJ  I  C  A  T  I  0  II  S 


1.  0.  Henry 

2.  William  Faulkner 
3*  James  Thurber 

4.  Ernest  Hemingway 

5.  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 

6.  Others 

E.      Reports  on  transformers  and  alternating  currents. 

LE.IRNIMG  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Studying?  sentences  with  correct  subject-verb 
a^treement 

2.  Composing  sentences  with  correct  subject-verb 
a<?reement 

3.  Changing  sentence  fragments  to  complete  sentences 

4.  Revising  run-on  sentences 

5.  leading  short  stories 

6.  Searching  for  interesting  short  stories  in 
library 

7.  Listening  to  short  stories  on  record 

3.      ^'Triting  reports  on  transformers  and  alternating 
currents  \\ 


r 
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UNIT  8  '  -  ^  5 

LANS  AITD  PROPERTIES  OF  INDUCTORS 

A 
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AI3>  PROPERTIES  OF  IIIDUCTORS 
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UNIT  8 

LA.yS  AHD  PP.0PERTI2S  OF  IlDUCTORS 

UITIT  0  LAWS  Airo  PFOPE 

OBJECTIVES 

Students  will  denonstrate 

1. 

Effects  of  lTLductia.nc6  in  dc  nn^  ap  rlmiits 

2. 

The  high  counter  etnf  developed  in  a  Inductance 

WifCLi     kiiC     L«U^^CLIU     AO     X^Ll            ^  UCvl 

3. 

That  X7hen  the  dc  current  has  reached  a  steady 
value;  the  Inductance  has  no  effect  on  current 
flow  other  than  the  inductors  ohmic  resistance • 

• 

4. 

Construction  of  a  simple  doubl*^  wound  transformer 
with  an  open  core. 

5. 

The  significance  of  the  voltage  vs  turns  ratio 
of  a  transformer. 

6, 

That  INDUCTIVE  ^EkCTM^C'^  (Ii  )  is  the  opposition 

Ju 

offered  to  the  flow  of  ac  current  in  a  circuit 
containing*  inductanca  aud  that  it  is  measured 
in  ohms.  '* 

7. 

ZHiol  inpedcrince  (t5)  is  the  opposition  offered  to 

ERIC 

.vC  'urr'^nt  flo:7  in  a  circuit  containing  both 
inc  ctance  and  resistance  and  Z  is  also 

11)0 

S  G  I  E  :]  C  E 


U>^IT  3  LAWS  A:.ID  PROPERTIES  OF  I^IDUCTORS 


plrcults 

i  inductance 

^  a  steady 
\  on  current 
[  resistance. 
tid  transformer 

turns  ratio 

opposition 

ii  a  circuit 
b  measured 


offered  to 
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M      T  H  E  :i  A  T  I  C  S 


UHIT  8  LAWS  AM)  PROPERTIES  OF  IITDUCTORS 


OBJECTIVES 


Students  will  be  able  to  enrich  their  knowledge 
of  theory  electricity. 


ERLC 
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C  0 


UNIT  3  lAWS  AND  PROPS 


OBJECTIVES 


Students  will  be 

1.  Capitalize 

2.  Use  periods 
quotation  n 

3.  Explain  in 
of  inductor 


COM^^UNICATIONS 


UNIT  3  lAWS  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  IIDUCTORS 


OBJECTIVES 

i 

Students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Capitalize  reports  and  sentences  correctly. 

2.  Use  periods,  cotranas,  apostrophes,  and 
quotation  narks  correctly. 

3.  Explain  in  writinc*  the  laws  and  properties 
of  inductors. 


ERLC 
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LABORATORY 


measured  in  ohms. 
8.      That  the  phase  angle  between  volt^e  and 
current  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  71 

L 

in  circuit. 


OUTLINE 


A.  Theory  of  Inductance 

B.  Series  and  Parallel  combinations 

C.  Inductive  Reactance 

D.  Mutual  Inductance 

E.  Transformers 


LBATiIING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Lecture 

2.  Classwork 

3.  Per forming  experiments  in  Lab 

4.  Discussion 


S  C  I  E  !^  C  E 
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:iATHEMATICS 


OUTLIIIE 
A. 
B, 
C. 


Measurement  of  E.  11.  F. 
lleasurenent  of  induced  currents 
Formulas  for  electricity 


LEARNING.  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Investigate  circuits 

2.  Series  circuits 

3.  Parallel  circuits 

4.  Stories-Parallel  combinations 


10 
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C  0 


ODllLINE 

•  A.  Capitalizat: 
i    B.      End  punctual 

1 .  period 

2.  questloi 

3.  exclanal 
C .  CoCTias 

Apostrophe 

E.  Quotation  mi 

F.  ?.3ports  on 
Ui/^/C^ir^  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Study  in^j  exi 
in  electronj 

2.  Practice  vol 

3.  Jsine  film  s 


I) 


: 

s 

i 

  i — .  

C  0  :i  M  U  -J  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  s 

I 

\ 
\ 

I 

i 

t 

! 

•  A. 

Capitalization 

':  ^- 

End  punctuation 

1.  period 

2.    question  mark 

3.    exclamation  mark 

n 

Coramas 

Apostrophe 

Quotation  marks 

?. 

Reports  on  inductors 

ACTIVITIES 

1. 

Studyin?:^  examples  of  correct  capitalization 

2. 

Practice  vork  on  capitalizing  words  in  sentences 

3. 

*:Isinp'  filTti  strips  on  correct  use  of  periods, 
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A.      Practice  woyi 
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principles  oi 
punctuation  i 
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commas,  apostrophes,  and  quotation  marks 

4,  Practice  work  on  using  correct  punctuation 

5.  -'^riting  reports  on  inductors  in  which  all  the 
principles  of  correct  capitalization  and 
punctuation  are  observed 
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U  :IT  9 

! 

rS  AUiD  P'lOPE'lTIES  OF  CAPAiSlTORS 


L  A  ^  0  ^  A  T  0  Y 

UJIT  9 

UHS  AI^?D  P'^OPF/MIES  OF  CAPACITORS 

U  'lT  S  LA'^s  AID  P?J 

OBJECTIVES 

Students  will  demonstrate: 

1 

1  • 

That  capacitor?  will  pass  ac  and  block  dct 

o 

That  capacitors  connected  to  a  DC  source  of 

voltage  will  charge  up  to  the  value  of  the 

applied  voltage. 

J  • 

That  charged  capacitors  are  volt«ige  sources 

4, 

Ciil?l?pn t ATP  nn'nnR'ft'P   in   rvnl  a-r-?  f*Ty 

5. 

That  the  tiz-.e  it  takes  for  a  capacitor  to 

charge  up  is  dependent  upon  the  "".C  product 

ia  seconds,  where  7.  is  in  ohms  and  C  is  in 

farads. 

c 

That  li    is  the  opposition  offered  to  alter- 

nating  current  by  a  capacitor  measured  ±r  ohrs. 

That  5  is  t'.e  opposition  offered  by  a  capacitor 

and  resistor  in  a  circuit  *^ieasurec  in  ohns. 
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u  'lT  J  LV's  A::::^  p?.ope?.ties  of  capacitors 


A  A,  I  H  2  :t  A  T  I  C  S 

c  ^ 

U..IT  9  LA7S  Ai-ID  r?.OPE^TI^S  OF  C/i?ACITO?.S 

— 1- 
wit 

03JECTr^ES 

— ^  i-. 

03JE 

cnvEs 

Students  will  be  able  to^ 

Studsnts  vill  be; 

1.      Graph  siae  wave 

1*      Use  colons. 

2.      Understand  phasors 

and  parenthc 

3.      Use  rectangular  and  Polar  coordinates 

2.      Write  a  brl€ 

3,      Spell  and  del 

t 

i 

with  capacit 

o 
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C  ^  "  •!  U  ^  I  C  A  T  I  0  n  s 
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r 

IT  3  UPS  Al'IP  r*lC?E^.TIES  OF  CAPACITORS 
—I—  .   ^  

03JECnVES 

Studants  vill  be  able  to: 

1.  Use  colons,  semi-coto.ns,  hyphens,  dashes, 
and  parentheses  correctly, 

2.  Write  a  brief  research  paper. 

3.  Spell  and  define  teminology  associated 
with  capacitors. 

i 
» 

i 


11. 


L  A  B  0  R  A  T  C  ^.  Y 


3.      That  the  pl.ase  ang^le  betvreen  voltage  and  current 
depends  on  the  nagaitude  of  X^. 


OUTLITo 


A. 


4 

Capacitor  theory 


B.  R-C  tine 

C.  Capacitor  action  in  DC  circuits 

D.  Canacitor  action  in  AC  circuits 

E.  Capacitors  in  series  and  parallel 
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and  current 
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OUTLIIIE 
A. 
B. 
C. 
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Trigonometry 
Mathematics  of  the  sine 
Review  E.  M.  F. 


OUTLINE 

A.  Punctuation 

1 .  colon 
2»  semi-co 
3 .  hyphen 

I 

J  4.  dash 

I 

5 .  parenthi 

B.  Reaearch  pa 
!  1.  Choosin 

2 .  Finding 

3.  Taking 

4.  Writing 

5.  Footnot 

6.  ^'Jriting 

7.  "ritini? 

C.  Terminology 
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OUTLINE 

A.      Punctuation  marks 

1.  colon 

2.  semi-colon 

3.  hyphen 

♦ 

I 

J  4.  dash 

5.  parentheses 
'     B,      Reaearch  paper 
'  1.    Choosing,  a  topic 

2.  Finding  bibliographic  resources 

3.  Taking  notes 

4.  Writing  rou.^h  draft 

5.  Footnotiii'^ 

6.  ^'Jrltin?  a  bibliography 

7.  !7riting  the  final  copy 

C.      Terminology  associated  with  capacitors 


L  A  B  0      A  TORY 


LEA-J^IING  :.CTIVITIES 

1.  Lecture 

2 .  Classvork 

3.  Performing  experiments  in  Lab 

4.  Discussion 
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LSAILTIilG  'ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Set  up  circuit 

2.  Parallel 

3.  Series 

4.  Coinbinations 


 — 

c  0  1!  *:  u     I  c  A  T  I  0  ;t  s 

ACTIVITIES 

1. 

Drill  worV  on  colons,  seni-colons,  hyphens, 
dashes,  and  parentheses 

2. 

Use  o^  film  strips  to  teach  use  of  punctual 
tion  marks 

3. 

Illustrations  of  changes  in  sentence  meaning  if 
correct  punctuation  marks  are  not  used 

4. 

Talk  by  librarian  on  resources  available  for 
res-'^arch 

5. 
6. 

'Jork  in  library  on  research  papers 
Filn  strips  on  vrritinp;  research  T)apers 

7. 

Practice  work  on  footnotes  and  bibliography 
entries 

3. 

Written  evaluation  on  V.nox7ledge  of  teriainology 
associated  ^^ith  capacitors 
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i 

TUNED  CIRCUITS  i 
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LABORATORY 


UI^lIT  10  TUi4En  CIRCUITS 


OBJECTIVES 


Students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate; 

1.  That  resonance  occurs  when  the  X    and  Z 

L  *C 

become  equals 

2.  That  frequency  of  resonance  (fo)  =  1  

2^rr  LC 

3.  The  effects  of  varying  the  frequency  of  the 
applied  voltap;e  above  and  belov  resonance. 

4.  The  iTiportance  of  the  0  of  the  circuit  and 
how  it  is  related  to  bandwidth  avA  freauency 
discrimination. 

5.  That  at  series  resonances  ^line  maximum, 
Z  is  minimum. 

6.  That  at  parallel  resonance,  a  is  maximum  and 
^line  niinimun. 

7.  That  combinations  of  inductor  and  capacitors 
can  be  used  to  shunt  unwanted  AC  vjltao:3s  anH 
pass  desired  AC  voltages. 


IC  TUiTED  CI  CUITS 


miT  10  TUnrit  CIRCUITS 


OBJECTIVES 

Students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Understand  inductance 

2.  Understand  conplex  circuits 


C  0  K  ?  !  U  IC  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  S 
—  -    -  .  —  — ' — ' — —  ■ 

uutT  10  tu:jed  circuits 

1  ^  

OBJECTIVES 

Students  will  be  able  to: 

!•      Pwecognlze  means  of  improving  their  vocabularies. 
2.      Know  the  neanin<?s  of  prefixes,  roots,  and 
suffixes. 

!     3.      Use  synonyms,  antonyms.,  ,and  homonyms  as  vocabu- 
,  lary  builders. 

4.      Understand  and  appreciate  the  writing  of  modern 
I  American  poets. 
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LABORATORY 


OUTLINE 

A.  Pvesonance 

B.  Series  resonance 

C.  Parallel  resonance 

D.  Filter  circuits 
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K  A  T  K  E  :i  A  T  I  C  S 


OUTLINE 

A*  Algebra 

B.  Equations 

C.  Quadratic 


in  two  unknowns 
equations 


C  t 

OUtLIIE 
 1  

i    A.      Vocabulary  I 
1  •  throujzh 

2 .  through : 

3 .  through 

B.  Attacking 

\  !•  prefixes 

i 

2 .  roots 

3.  sufflxei 

C .  Synonyms 
D«  Antonyms 

E.  Homonyms 

F.  American  po^ 

1.  Robert  ] 

2.  Carl  Sai 
^  3.  Emily  Di 
:             4.    James  \h 

5.  Others 


COMHUI^ICATIOnS 


OUlfLIVIE 


A.  .      Vocabulary  building 

1.  through  wide  reading; 

2.  through  conscious  study 

3.  through  puzzles  and  games 

B.  Attacking  new  wordo 

1.  prefixes 

2.  roots 

3.  suffixes 

C .  Synonyns 

D.  Antonyms 

E .  Homonyms 
American  poets 
1.    Robert  Frost 
1.    Carl  Sandburg 

3.  Emily  Dickenson 

4.  James  Feldon  Johnson 

5.  Others 
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LABORATORY 


LEARNINxQ  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Lecture 

2.  Classwork 

3.  Performing  experiments  in  Lab 

4.  Discussion 


SCIENCE 
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1  H  t 


H  A  T  H  E  :i  A  T  I  C  S 


C  0' 


LEARIJIUG  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Refresh  trig  operations 

2.  »^,efresh  quadratics 

3.  Refresh  equations  -  3  unknowns 


LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Discussion  a 

2.  Discussion  a 

3.  Work  on  crosi 

4.  Game  day  (Sc: 

5.  Written  exeri 
homonyms  • 

5.      Class  dictioi 
7.      Records  of 
poetry. 
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C  0  n  U  U  M  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  S 


LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Discussion  about  value  of  large  vocabulary 

2.  Discussion  about  means  of  vocabulary  building 

3.  Work  on  crossword  and  other  puzzles 

4.  Game  day  (Scrabble,  etc.) 

5.  Written  exercises  with  synonyms,  antonyms,  and 
homonyms . 

6.  Class  dictionary  work  on  vocabulary 

7.  Records  of  modern  Americans  reading  their  own 
poetry • 
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LABORATORY 


UNIT  11  POWER  SUPPLIES 

OBJECTIVES 

Student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Construct  and  explain  theory  of  operation 

of  half  wave,  full  wave,  and  bridge  rectifier 
circuits  -  expounding  on  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each. 

2.  Construct  and  explain  theory  of  operation  of 
the  different  type  of  filter  circuits 

such  as  C  input,  L  input  and  ^T" type  filters 
and  demonstrate  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each. 


OUTLINE 

A.  Typ^ 

1.  half  wave 

2.  full  wave 

3.  bridge  type 

B.  Filter  circuits 
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UNIT  11  ?0\r£R  SUPPLIES 

UNIT 

11 

POWER  SUPPLIES 

OBJECTIVES 

Students  will  be  \ 

X*           XXUUUXc          oilUUu  vCXagnOSc^ 

1 

i 
1 

1. 

Understand  t 

2«      Do  slmplB  repairs 

t 

« 

will  be  able 

essays. 

2. 

Write  techni 

1 

they  have  cc 

1 

3. 

Come  to  appr 

i 

i 

drama  and  wl 

author . 

} 

4. 

Summarize  ac 

and  written 

CJTLINE 

OUTLINE 

A.      Additional  algebra 

A. 

Paraphrasing 

B.      Laws  of  sines  and  cosines 

1*  heading 

2.  heading 

B. 

Technical  re 
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C. 

Drama 
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UNIT  11  ?0\'T£ll  SUPPLIES 


OBJECTIVES 


Students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Understand  the  meaning  of  paraphrasing  and 
vrill  be  able  to  paraphrase  paragraphs  and 
essays . 

2.  Write  technical  reports  describing  projects 
they  have  completed  during  the  y^iar. 

3.  Come  to  appreciate  the  literary  form  of  the 
drama  and  will  read  a  play  by  a  modem  American 
author. 

4.  Summarize  achievements  for  the  year  in  oral 
and  written  form. 


OUTLINE 


A .  Par aphras  ing 

1 .  ^.eadin<?  and  oaraphrasing  paragraphs 

2.  P.eading  and  paraphrasing  essays 

B.  Technical  reports 

C.  Drama 


LABORATORY 


C.  Regulation 


LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1,  Lecture 

2.  Class work 

3,  Performing  experiments  in  Lab 

4.  Discussion 
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14. 


il  A  T  H  E  '1  A  T  I  C  S 


LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

!•  Disassemble  motors 
2.      Rebuild  motors 
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C  0 


1.  Character: 

2,  Modern  Ami 
D.     Yearns  suimnar 

LZARNIIIG  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Practice  in 
graphs 

2.  r,eview  of  reqi 

3.  Class  discuss: 

4.  Library  work  i 
the  lives  of  i 
a.    Euj<ene  0'! 
b»  Tennessee 
c.  Others 

5.  Oral  discussic 


C  0  n  :t  U  N  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  s 


1.    Characteristics  of  plays 


2. 


Modern  American  playwrights 


D. 


Year's  summary 


LZARNIIJG  ACTIVITIES 


1. 


Practice  in  paraphrasing  sentences  and  para- 


graphs 

2.  r.eview  of  requirements  for  technical  reports 

3.  Class  discussion  of  plays 

4.  Library  work  using  encyclopedias  to  learn  about 
the  lives  of  playwrights. 

a.  Eugene  O'Neill 

b.  Tennessee  Williams 

c.  Others 

5.  Ojfal  discussion  of  years  achievements 
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This  document  is  ont  of  a  series  of  curriculum 
guides  dealing  with  the  Public  Service  Occupa- 
tions career  cluster.  The  titles  of  all  individually 
available  documents  in  this  series  appear  below: 

Exploration  of  Public  Service  Occupations 

Orientation  to  Public  Service  Occupations 

Preparing  for  Public  Service  Occupations- 
Common  Core 

Preparing  for  Public  Service  Occupations- 
Educational  Services 

Preparing  for  Public  Service  Occupations- 
Law  Enforcement  Services 

Preparing  for  Public  Service  Occupations- 
Social  Services 

Administering  Public  Service  Occupations— 
An  Implementation  Guide 


The  project  presented  or  reported  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a  Grant  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  However,  the 
opinions  expressed  herein  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  position  or  policy  of  the  U  S 
Office  of  Education,  and  no  official  endorsement  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should 
be  inferred. 


Developed  pursuant  to  grant  No.  OEG-0-71-4780 
by  the  California  State  Department  of  Education 
Vocational-Technical  Education  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Sacramento,  California 
Funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  under 
-  Curriculum  Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968, 
Public  Law  90-576 
1975 


Discnmination  Prohibited  _  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states-  "No  person  in 
the  United  States,  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  federal  financial  assistance."  Therefore,  the  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  program,  like  all  other  programs  or  activities  receiving  financial 
assistance  from  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  must  be  operated  in 
compliance  with  this  law. 
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FOREWORD 


This  Implementation  Guide  has  been  developed  to  assist  those  involved  in 
starting  and  administering  public  service  career-education  programs.  Suggested 
guidelines  are  incorporated  for  administrators  and  teachers  interested  in 
implementing  a  Public  Service  curriculum  at  the  junior,  senior,  or  adult  high 
school  level. 

Specifically,  this  document  has  been  prepared  to  help  local  school  district 
staffs  utilize  the  six  curriculum  guides  which  are  contained  in  the  Public 
Service  Occupations  Curriculum  Project.    These  guides  cover  the  following 
areas: 

Exploration  of  Public  Service  Occupations; 

Orientation  to  Public  Service  Occupations; 

Preparing  for  Public  Service  Occupations,  Common  Core; 

Preparing  for  Public  Service  Occupations,  Educational  Services; 

Preparing  for  Public  Service  0  ^upations.  Social  Services; 

Preparing  for  Public  Service  Occupations,  Law  Enforcement  Services, 

The  aforelisted  guides,  together  with  this  document,  were  prepared  by  the  Program 
Planning  Unit,  Vocational  Education  Section,  California  State  Department  of 
Education.    The  major  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  material  prepared 
for  this  Implementation  Guide  belongs  to  James  J.  Lynn,  Curriculum  Specialist, 
Public  Service  Occupations  Curriculum  Project, 


A  wide  range  of  suggestions  and  approaches  to  the  subject  were  received  and, 
wherever  possible,  incorporated  into  the  final  document.    Since  the  resulting 
materials  represent  the  opinions  of  many  people,  no  approval  or  endorsement  of 
any  institution,  organization,  agency,  or  person  should  be  inferred. 


Patrick  J.  Weagraff,  Ed.D. 
Project  Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  Approximately  one  out  of  every  seven  workers  in  the  United 
CAREERS 

States  is  employed  in  some  Public  Service  occupation.  All 
trends  in  local,  state,  and  federal  employment  continue  to 
indicate  that  a  large  number  of  new  people  will  have  to  be 
educated  and  trained  each  year  in  the  foreseeable  future  to 
enter  government  employment. 


Demands  for  increased  numbers  of  workers  have,  in  turn,  created 
a  need  for  school  curricula  directed  toward  preparing  individuals 
for  these  expanding  opportunities.    To  help  fill  this  growing 
need.  Curriculum  Guides  have  been  prepared  in  the  areas  of 
Public  Service  occupations.    As  a  further  step,  use  of  this 
Implementation  Guide  will  help  the  administrator,  teacher,  or 
counselor  transform  these  Public  Service  curriculum  materials 
into  a  viable  Program,  for  assistance  in  proper  career  choice  and 
preparation  for  the  students  in  the  Program. 

The  materials  contained  in  the  various  guides  of  the  Public- 
Service  Occupations  Program  are  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
selection  of  a  career  in  Public  Service  should  be  done  with  an 
accurate  understanding  of  the  field.    Occupational  choice  is 
not  a  matter  of  blindly  taking  a  job,  or  of  choosing  a  career 
at  random;  mistakes  are  far  too  costly  in  terms  of  time, 
energy,  dollars,  and  personal  fulfillment. 
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Career  choice  is  a  developmental  process.    It  is  not  completed 
all  at  one  time,  but,  rather,  it  is  a  complex  task  that 
requires  careful  study  and  sustained  effort  over  a  period  of 
time.    Career  planning  in  the  Public  Service  field  requires  an 
understanding  of  one's  abilities,  interests,  aptitudes,  and 
personality,  as  well  as  realistic  knowledge  of  the  changing 
world  of  Public  Service.    The  mix  must  be  a  balanced  one. 
Thus,  appropriate  selection  of  career  possibilities  within 
the  major  occupational  groups  of  public  service  depends  largely 
on  the  student  himself. 

Of  course,  no  curriculum  guide  is  a  substitute  for  a  trained 
teacher  or  counselor.    Instead,  this  guide  has  been  prepared 
as  a  supplemental  tool  which  the  teacher,  counselor,  or 
administrator  may  advantageously  use  in  implementing  a  Public- 
Service  occupations  career-education  program. 

THE  CAREER  The  Public  Service  career  family  (or  cluster)  is  a  part  of 

EDUCATION  ^     ^.  .  /  . 

CONCEPT  career  education.    It  is  one  of  the  fifteen  career  clusters, 

designated  by  U.S.O.E.,  and  comprising  all  occupations  in  the 
world  of  work.    See  Figure  1.    The  fundamental  concept  of 
career  education  is  that  all  educational  experiences,  curricula, 
instruction,  and  counseling  should  be  geared  toward  preparation 
for  economic  independence,  while  building  an  appreciation  for 
the  dignity  of  work.    The  Public  Service  Curriculum  seeks  to 
implement  this  career-educatiorr  concept  within  the  confines  of 
the  Public  Service  cluster. 

The  career-education  concept  has  many  of  its  roots  in  develop- 
mental psychology  and  vocational  guidance.    One  of  the  key 
themes  is  the  premise  that  vocational  plans  are  not  isolated 
events  in  an  individual's  psychological  and  educational  life 
stages,  but  part  of  a  continuous  process  of  development.  This 
emphasis  suggests  that  career  education  should  begin  in  the 
elementary  school.    An  integrated,  cross-disciplinary  program 
in  the  regular  school  curriculum  (K-12)  is  more  in  keeping  with 
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Figure  1  -  U,S.O,E, -Designated  Career  Clusters 

current  theories  for  vocational  development,  than  is  the  offering 
of  an  isolated  unit  or  a  course  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 


Figure  2  illustrates  the  basic  concept  that  an  ongoing  career- 
education  system  increases  in  relevance  throughout  the  years  by 
focusing  more  and  more  sharply  on  intelligent  career  choice. 
Such  a  system  gives  students  informed  guidance,  counseling,  and 
instruction  throughout  their  school  years,  with  progressively 
more  specialized  instruction  as  the  student  advances  into  higher 
grades. 


The  career-education  system  demands  no  permanent  bondage  to  a 
career  goal;  it  offers  the  student  a  range  of  occupational 
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Figure  2  -  Continuing  Nature  of  Career  Education 
options,  and  helps  to  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  work. 

The  career-education  system  will  enable  nearly  all  persons  who 
complete  secondary  school  to  be  ready  for  immediate  employment, 
or  will  provide  the  necessary  impetus  for  continuing  any  required 
education  in  technical  school  or  college.    Thus,  it  could  be 
possible  for  students  completing  the  Orientation  and  Prepara- 
tion Phases  of  the  Public  Service  Occupations  career  family  to 
enter  Public  Service  at  the  local,  county,  or  federal  level; 
to  continue  their  education  at  postsecondary  institutions 
(college  or  technical  institute);  or  to  combine  employment 
with  additional  education  by  evening  or  extension  courses  as 
required. 


DEFINITION 
AND  ANALYSIS 
OF  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


A  fundamental  step  in  developing  appropriate  curricula  for 
grades  7  to  12  and  adult  levels  in  the  Public  Service 
career  family  involved  defining,  appropriately  and  acceptably, 
the  real  meaning  of  Public  Service.    The  Public  Service  Project 
staff,  working  in  conjunction  with  a  group  of  nationally 
prominent  persons  who  have  expertise  in  the  fields  of  local. 


state,  and  federal  government,  and  also  in  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  education,  adopted  this  definition  for  Public 
Service: 


Public  Service  occupations  are  those  occupations 
pursued  by  persons  performing  the  functions 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  missions  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  government,  excluding  the 
military  service  and  trades  requiring  an  appren- 
ticeship,   Tiiese  missions  reflect  the  services 
desired  or  needed  by  individuals  and  groups, ..and 
are  performed  through  arrangements  or  organiza- 
tions established  by  society,  normally  on  a  non- 
profit basis,  and  usually  supported  by  tax  revenues. 


Examination  of  the  major  functions  of  government,  consistent 
with  this  definition,  suggests  its  division  into  eight  major 
oooupational  groups  which  reflect  discrete  governmental  func- 
tions performed  at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels.    Figure  3 
identifies  these  eight  major  occupational  groups,  with  brief 
descriptions  of  their  functions,  and  illustrates  the  major  job 
families  found  in  each  occupational  group. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  A  teaching  program,  properly  structured  to  provide  the  basis 

LOOK  AT  THE  ^        .       ^  ^  .      .  . 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  adequate  career  choice  in  these  eight  occupational  groups, 

PROGRAM  could  logically  be  built  around  three  major  components: 

Basic  content  for  a  particul  r  major  occupational  group; 


Student  learning  activities; 

Work  observation  and/or  experience. 


These  components,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  4,  supplement  each 
other,  all  elements  being  necessary  to  provide  comprehensive 
career  planning. 
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Figure  3  -  Basic  Occupational 
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WORK  EXPERIENCE  OR  OBSERVATION  IN  SPECIFIC 
MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 
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Figure  4  -  Relationships  of  Learning  Components 

In  Public  Service  Occupations  Curriculum 

Figure  4  shows  the  relationship  of  these  three  components  for 
three  of  the  major  Public  Service  Occupational  Groups.  (These 
learning  components  constitute  but  one  phase  of  a  career  edu- 
cation program,  of  course.)    The  work  experience  and/or 
observation  factor  cuts  across  and  influences  all  occupational 
groups  in  Public  Service.    The  basic  exploratory  content  for  each 
of  the  eight  major  occupational  groups  discussed  in  the  Curriculum 
Guides  is  built  on  this  premise.    This  includes  the  broad  aspects 
of  the  purposes,  structure,  organization,  career  lattices,  and 
general  knowledge  of  the  field. 


PROGRAM  GENERAL  PROGRAM  GOALS 

GOALS  AND 

OBJECTIVES 

The  Public  Service  Occupations  Curriculum  Program  was  designed 
to  accomplish  the  following  general  goals  for  the  eight  major 
occupational  groups,  within  the  concept  of  career-education: 


Acquainting  students  with  Public  Service  occupations  as  a 
distinct  career  family; 


Developing  favorable  attitudes  in  students  toward  Public 
Service  occupations  and  goJi/ernment  work  in  general; 


o 


Familiarizing  students  with  the  operations  and  functions  of 
Public  Service  occupations; 


Showing  the  relationships  between  a  variety  of  Public 
Service  careers  and  different  life  styles  of  public  servants; 

Familiarizing  students  with  the  operations  and  organizations 
of  governmental  structures. 
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Figure  5  -  Interrelationship  of  Curriculum  Guides  for  the 
Public  Service  Occupations  Program 

In  addition  to  these  general  goals  for  the  total  Public  Service 
Program,  more  specific  objectives  were  considered  as  applicable 
for  the  three  distinct  phases  of  the  curriculum:    The  Explora- 
tion, Orientation,  and  Preparation  Phases.    The  interrelation- 
ship of  the  Curriculum  Guides  for  these  various  phases  is 
indicated  by  the  accompanying  Figure  5,  Interrelationship  of 
Curriculum  Guides  for  the  Public  Service  Occupations  Program. 
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PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


CURRICULUM  GUIDES 


Exploration  Phase  Objectives  -  The  Exploration  Phase  (grades  7-9) 
of  the  Public  Service  Program  is  based  upon  these  broad  objectives 

^     Acquainting  students  with  the  purposes  and  functions  of 
Public  Service  occupations; 

^     Introducing  students  to  the  variety  of  careers  found  in 
^     governmental  service; 

®     Showing  the  relationships  of  the  student's  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  values  to  careers  in  Public  Service; 

Increasing  the  relevancy  of  school  subjects  to  occupational 
skills  in  Public  Service. 

Orientation  Phase  Objectives  -  The  Orientation  Phase  (grades 
9-11)  of  the  Public  Service  Program  has  the  following  objectives: 

°     Giving  students  in-depth  orientations  to  the  eight  major 
occupational  groups  within  the  Public  Service  career  family; 
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°     Providing  students  (through  basic  course  content,  learning 
activities,  and  work  observation  or  experience)  a  basis  for 
making  tentative  career  choices  concerning  Public  Service 
careers. 

Preparation  Phase  Objectives  -  The  Preparation  Phase  (grades 
11-12  and  Adult)  of  the  Public  Service  Program  includes  these 
general  objectives: 

°     Enabling  students  through  both  classroom  and  work  experience 
opportunities  zo  make  realistic  decisions  about  work  in  the 
Public  Service  career  family; 
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^     Preparing  students  for  entry-level  work  in  Public  Service 
occupations; 

°     Equipping  students  with  a  "common-core"  of  skills,  attitudes, 
and  competencies  for  success  in  Public  Service  careers; 

°     Equipping  students  with  entry-level  speciality  skills  in 
one  or  more  of  these  Public  Service  Occupational  Groups: 

-  Social  services, 

-  Educational  services , 

-  Law-enforcement  services. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  GUIDES 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  instructional  units  within  each 
of  the  curriculum  guides  also  have  instructional  objectives. 
These  curriculum  objectives  are  related  directly  to  the  content, 
student/teacher  activities,  and  pre-post  tests  for  each  instruc- 
tional unit.    The  particular  instructional  objectives  of  the 
total  Public  Service  Program,  as  chosen  by  any  one  district  or 
scho  1 ,  will  depend  on  many  factors.    These  are  among  the  more 
important  considerations: 

°     The  level  of  instruction  (junior,  senior,  or  adult  high 
school ) ; 

°     The  choice  of  the  curricular  system  (infusion  or  separate 
subject) ; 

The  level  of  the  philosophical  commitment  to  career  and 
vocational  education  in  general,  and  Public  Service  occu-' 
pations  in  particular; 


The  attitude  and  commitment  of  the  selected  staff  to  the 
Public  Service  Program. 
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The  local  educational  agency  can,  therefore,  choose  those  instruc- 
tional objectives  it  feels  are  most  appropriate  for  meeting  its 
student's  needs.    It  is  then  up  to  the  Public  Service  instruc- 
tor to  translate  these  broad  curriculum  goals  into  more  spe- 
cific behavioral  objectives.    The  curriculum  level  instructional 
objectives,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  suggested  guidelines. 
No  teacher  is  expected  to  fully  cover  every  objective  in  every 
unit  of  instruction.    Rather,  it  is  hoped  that  each  educational 
user  will  set  realistic  instructional  goals  and  measurable 
behavioral  objectives  for  the  Public  Service  students. 

TESTING  AND  EVALUATION 

Reports  of  the  Advisory  and  Review  Committee  accompany  the 
Curriculum  Guides,  appraising  the  activities  of  the  second  and 
third  years  of  program  activity.    As  shown  by  these  reports,  the 
Public  Service  Occupations  Curriculum  Guides  are  well  tested  and 
validated  educational  products.    Over  4,000  students  participated 
in  a  three-year  pilot-testing  program  of  these  materials  in  a 
number  of  test  sites,  demonstrating  the  workability  of  the  Guides 
over  a  wide  variety  of  secondary-school  settings.    The  eight 
Public  Service  pilot-test  sites,  located  in  New  York  and 
California,  were  selected  because  of: 

different  geographic  locations, 
varying  population  ages, 
urban  and  rural  environments, 
public  and  private  school  systems,  and 
varying  ethnic  and  racial  composition. 

The  Curriculum  Guides  appear  to  be  flexible  enough  to  accommodate 
students  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds.    No  significant  differences 
in  program  effectiveness  or  student  learning  gain  were  found 
between  the  eight  test  sites. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  pilot  test  evaluations  were  to  judge 
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the  usability  and  usefulness  of  the  Curriculum  Guides.    In  order 
to  effectively  evaluate  both' the  curriculum  product  and  process, 
the  testing  was  conducted  as  a  combination  of  both  objective 
and  subjective  measures,  with  two  major  results: 

The  first  result  involved  modifications  where  appropriate 
in  the  curriculum  content.  The  present  Curriculum  Guides 
reflect  these  changes; 

The  second  result  is  this  Implementdt'ion  Guide.  Suggested 
procedures  for  developing,  implementing,  and  maintaining 
a  Public  Service  program,  as  found  in  this  document,  are 
the  oii4rgfowth  of  the  pilot-testing  programs.    The  most 
successful  practices  and  procedures  of  the  pilot-testing 
program  are,  therefore,  contained  herein.    Its  use  will  help 
the  administrator  and  teacher  to  utilize  practical,  field- 
testing  guidelines  in  establishing  proper  methodology  to 
implement  a  successful  Public  Service  Occupations  Program. 

Validation  of  Guides 

The  Curriculum  Guides  themselves  contain  a  high  degree  of  face 
validity  and  content  validity.    That  is,  the  Guides  appear  on 
the  surface  to  cover  the  Public  Service  career  family;  in  fact, 
they  actually  do  accurately  cover  the  content  purported  to 
be  covered. 

Content  validity  was  accomplished  through  jury  panels  of 
Public  Service  experts.    Separate  jury  panels  examined  the 
content  of  each  of  the  Curriculum  Guides,  making  revisions  and/ 
or  modifications  when  necessary.    Therefore,  the  Curriculum 
Guides  not  only  appear  valid  on  the  surface  (an  important 
psychological  factor  for  the  curriculum  users),  they  are  also 
conceptually  sound,  containing  a  high  degree  of  curricular 
validity.    The  fact  that  the  Guides  both  look  accurate,  and 
in  fact  are  accurate,  adds  to  their  acceptance  and  usability. 
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Administrators  involved  with  managing  the  Public  Service  test 
sites  were  interviewed  extensively  concerning  the  administra- 
tive feasibility  of  the  Public  Service  Program.  Information 
was  obtained  through  investigation  of  several  administrative 
areas: 

°     Budget  factors, 

°     Personnel  requirements , 

°     Facilities  and  schedules, 

°     Equipment  and  materials,  and 

°     Coordination  with  other  activities. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  none  of  the  test  sites  received 
any  additional  or  special  financial  support  for  implementing 
a  Public  Service  program.    The  solutions  that  these  adminis- 
trators found  should,  therefore,  be  easily  transportable  to 
most  local  educational  agencies.    Administrators  expressed 
themselves  as  greatly  pleased  with  the  Public  Service  Program 
from  a  support  services  point  of  view.    This  Implementation 
Guide  reflects  many  of  the  techniques  and  solutions  devised  by 
the  test-site  adminstrators  for  Public  Service  Program  imple- 
mentation. 

In  addition,  it  is  notable  that  over  800  persons  from  twenty- 
one  states  were  involved  in  the  conceptualization,  development, 
and  evaluation  of  the  Public  Service  Occupations  Curricula. 
These  guides  are  thus  the  end-result  of  a  truly  national  scope 
of  activity. 

PRODUCT  USABILITY 

Another  aspect  of  the  Public  Service  Program  validity  which 
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needs  to  be  mentioned  is  its  product  usability.    The  curriculum 
materials  were  found  to  be  usable  in  both  the  classroom  and 
the  local  community.    The  objectives,  content,  student  learning 
activities,  and  teacher  management  activities,  were  found  to 
be  easily  adaptable  to  local  classroom  and  community  needs  at  the 
test  sites. 

Evaluation  questionnaires  were  completed  by  both  teachers  and 
students  to  evaluate  curriculum  usability.    In  addition,  the 
Public  Service  Project  staff  interviewed  teachers,  administra- 
tors, and  students  concerning  their  evaluation  of  usability. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  reading  level  of  the  guides  is 
appropriate  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  that  the  content  is 
relevant  to  both  teachers  and  students. 

In  addition,  the  pre-  and  post-tests  were  found  to  be  accepted 
and  used  by  the  teachers  to  help  in  assessment  of  student  learning 
gain. 

A  majority  of  the  students  involved  in  the  pilot  testing  reported 
that  the  Public  Service  Program  helped  them  to  make  more  realis- 
tic and  informed  career  decisions. 

The  Public  Service  Project  staff,  in  conjunction  with  a  third- 
party  evaluation  team,  found  that  teachers  and  administrators 
also  concurred  on  the  usability  and  usefulness  of  the  curriculum 
material s . 

STUDENT  LEARNING  GAIN 

A  final  aspect  of  program  validity  deals  with  student  learning 
gain.    Based  on  difference  scores  between  pre-  and  post- tests, 
it  was  obvious  that  there  was  a  very  real  gain  from  the  Public 
Service  Program  in  the  case  of  the  demonstration-site  students. 
Post-test  scores  were  significantly  higher  at  all  demonstration 
sites  than  pre-test  scores  for  the  same  demonstration  site 
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sLudents.    In  addition,  interviews  and  project  staff  observations 
confirmed  the  pre-post  test  resul ts • • .that  students  did  acquire 
new  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  as  a  result  of  participating 
in  the  Public  Service  Program, 

In  summary,  the  Public  Service  Occupations  curriculum  has  been 
well  tested,  and  action  research  has  been  carried  out  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program.    The  content  is  valid,  the 
students  do  learn  from  the  program,  and  the  curriculum  works 
equally  well  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations,  particularly  if 
implemented  as  generalized  below. 

GENERALIZED        The  teachers  responsible  for  the  Public  Service  Occupations 
IMPLEMENTATION    curriculum  do  not  need  to  be  experts  in  every  occupational 

group  covered,  but  they  are  encouraged  to  familiarize  themselves 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  with  the  material  presented. 
Through  this  effort,  they  can  better  understand  and  build  on  the 
students'  experiences  and  comments,  thus  accelerating  more 
general  discussion,  with  extrapolation  into  other  related  topics. 

The  material  in  the  guides  may  be  used  in  many  ways.    The  instruc- 
tors may  desire  to  use  portions  of  the  content  as  the  basis  for 
development  or  structuring  of  their  own  programs,    A  wide  assort- 
ment of  techniques  is  presented: 

Situation  dramas*  Field  trips. 

Films,  Group  discussions,  and 

Debates ,  Readings , 

Outside  speakers. 

The  wise  instructor  will  manage  these  activities  in  a  coherent 
program  to  fit  the  students'  needs,  blending  classroom  efforts 
with  work  experience  and/or  observation.  The  major  limitation 
on  teaching  is  the  ingenuity  of  the  instructor. 

Some  of  the  individual  sections  in  the  Guides  may  require 
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additional  content  or  activities,  particularly  if  one  section 
is  to  be  emphasized  over  others.    Accordingly,  many  of  the 
instructional  resources  identified  in  the  Guides  are  of  a  type 
which  will  permit  teachers  to  build  upon  the  materials  con- 
tained in  each  section. 

Instructors  may  want  to  follow  these  suggestions: 

When  the  need  arises,  call  in  outside  experts  who  can 
expand  on  a  particular  section; 

Accompany  students  on  field  trips  for  additional  informa- 
tion or  experience; 

Request  that  students  do  the  necessary  legwork  and  "research" 
on  certain  topics.    The  instructor  might  profitably  spend 
time  before  the  start  of  the  program  learning  what  the 
community  has  to  offer  in  terms  of  field  trips,  materials, 
experts,  and  other  resources. 

Adopt  a  flexible  approach  in  teaching,  by  allowing  the 
discussion  to  flow  from  student  interests  and  concerns, 
rather  than  following  a  planned  sequential  program. 

Developmental  research  needs  to  be  done  on  long-term  results  as 
related  to  students  who  graduate  from  Public  Service  Occupations 
Program.    It  is  recommended  that  local  educational  agencies  set 
up  a  system  to  periodically  follow-up  on  their  students  after 
graduation.    When  such  large-scale  longitudinal  studies  have  been 
completed,  definitive  statements  can  then  be  made  with  assurance 
about  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Program. 
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Chapter 


PLANNING  THE 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  PROGRAM 


there  are  several  important  items  to  consider  during  the  planning 
phase.    The  first  step  in  the  planning  process  is  to  identify 
and  assess  local  needs. 

NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  -  STUDENT  NEEDS 

The  needs  assessment  should  be  learner-based.    That  is,  it 
should  focus  upon  the  student  of  the  educational  system  rather 
than.. the  system  resources.    Conducting  a  needs-assessment  study 
is  a  different  and  demanding  part  of  the  planning  process, 
requiring  both  in-depth  knowledge  of  the  present,  and  a  fore- 
cast of  the  future.    A  needs  study  which  is  properly  done  is 
concerned  with  the  ends  or  outcomes  of  a  Public  Service  Program, 
rather  than  the  means  for  attaining  those  ends.    Look  for  what 
ought  to  be  9  and  compare  with  what  is.    The  difference  between 
what  is  and  what  ought  to  be  identifies  the  need. 

A  variety  of  models  are  available  for  assessing  needs,  a  review 
of  assessment  models  used  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  conducted  by  the  Information  Retrieval  Center,  of 
the  Northern  Colorado  Educational  Board  of  Cooperative  Service, 
Boulder,  Colorado.    The  bibliography  in  this  Implementation 
Guide  contains  these  resources  and  others  which  describe  typical 
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In  the  development  of  a  program  of  Public  Service  Occupations, 
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needs-assessment  models.    Based  on  information  compiled  in  the 
bibliography,  together  with  a  review  of  materials  in  a  number 
of  libraries,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered  as  a  guide 
in  designing  a  needs-as*essment  study  for  implementing  a  Public 
Service  Occupations  Program: 


Model  Planning  for  Needs  Assessment 
The  needs-assessment  model  must: 


°       be  capable  of  generating  and  distinguishing  between  learner 
and  institutional  needs; 

°       consider  all  aspects  of  education; 

°       produce  data  in  standard  formats  that  are  comparable  by 
regions  and  statewide; 

°       be  capable  of  validating  needs  in  quantifiable  terms; 

°       generate  validated  needs  in  a  format  that  makes  them 
immediately  useful  in  the  long-range  planning  efforts. 

The  needs-assessment  strategy  should  answer  these  questions 
relative  to  planning,  management,  and  resources: 

°       Have  sufficient  funds  been  alloted  to  adequately  accomplish 
a  comprehensive  educational  needs  assessment? 

Has  involvement  in  the  planning  been  both  district-  and 
department-wide? 

Is  the  district  or  department,  and  the  county  office  of  edu- 
cation (or  all  of  these  local  counterparts)  committed  to 
the  needs  assessment  and  its  potential  results? 
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The  strategy  used  should  meet  these  criteria: 


Does  the  overall  concept  of  educational  needs  assessment 
define  an  educational  need  as  the  difference  between  the 
current  status  of  the  learner  and  the  desirsd  learner 
outcomes? 

Does  the  assessment  strategy  include  both  long-  uid  short- 
range  objectives? 

Are  student  learning  goals  established  for  the  purpose  of 
determinng  children's  neads  through  the  needs  assessment? 

Are  thf^  student  learninj  goals  behaviorally  stated  and  repre- 
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sentat.ve  of  cognitive,  affective,  and  psycho-motor  learning? 

Does  the  strategy  include  provisions  for  a  data  Lsmple  from 
which  reliability  can  be  determined?  (that  is,  are  we 
measuring  accurately  and  consistently?) 

Does  the  strategy  include  provisions  for  a  data  sample  fv^m 
which  validity  can  be  determined?  (that  is,  are  we  measuring 
what  we  purport  to  measure?) 

Does  the  needs-assessment  strategy  include  provisions  for 
collecting  appropriate  information  on  specific  sub- 
populations? 

Does  the  strategy  include  provisions  to  assure  that  the  data 
collected  are  manageable  and  current? 

Can  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  interpretation  of  data 
be  supported? 
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Data  Requirements  for  a  Public  Service  Model 


In  developing  a  Public  Service  Occupation  Program,  information 
must  be  gathered  from: 

^      the  students  who  are  interested  in  public  service  occupa- 
tions, and 

^      the  community,  to  determine  opportunities  and  requirements 
for  public  service  employment, 

(Be  prepared  to  define  publio  service^  since  many  students  and 
teachers  will  not  be  completely  familiar  with  this  term.) 

A  survey  of  student  interest  and  needs  is  a  crucial  area  in  the 
program  design.    The  students,  the  school,  the  public  service 
employers,  and  others  involved,  will  all  be  dissatisfied  and 
uncomfortable  with  the  program  and  its  results  if  it  fails  to 
accommodate  the  specific  needs  of  interested  students.  Therefore, 
inclusion  of  students  in  the  program  (from  the  planning  stage  to 
actual  implementation)  is  a  must. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Public  Service  Occupations  Program  is 
that  it  has  sufficient  flexibility  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of 
career  education,  college  preparatory,  general  educational,  and 
vocational  educational  students,  as  well  as  students  with  special 
needs. 

An  important  consideration  is  that  selection  of  the  students  in 
the  program  should,  in  large  measure,  be  based  on  their  interest 
in  the  Public  Service  field.    It  is  imperative  that  counselors 
must  be  totally  aware  of  the  Public  Service  program.    This  will 
greatly  enhance  student  recruitment.    It  is  notable  that  this 
program  will  function  equally  as  well  with  students  identified 
as  educationally  disadvantaged  as  with  those  in  a  regular 
program. 
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NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  -  COMMUNITY  NEEDS 


When  the  needs  and  career  aspirations  of  the  students  are 
identified,  a  survey  of  the  community  should  be  made  to: 

^      determine  the  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  occupa- 
tional cluster  of  apparent  interest  to  the  students; 

°      determine  whether  a  sufficient  number  of  local  Public 
Service  agencies  are  capable  and  willing  to  cooperate  in 
the  program; 

°      determine  acceptablity  of  the  Public  Service  Occupational 
Programs; 

°      accumulate  information  for  use  in  teaching  Public  Service 
occupations  and  career  development* 

After  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  community  have  been 
identified,  -it  is  recommended  that  each  need  identified  in 
the  assessment  be  carefully  documented  with  facts  in  order  to 
properly  perform  problem  analyses  and  determine  priorities. 
Alternative  solution  strategies  should  then  be  selected,  and  a 
detailed  plan  should  be  developed  to  implement  the  Public 
Service  Program  and  evaluate  the  results. 

PROGRAM  STAFFING  REQUIREMENTS 

STAFFING 

Staffing  requirements  for  the  Public  Service  Occupations  Program 
should  be  determined  by  the  local  school  district  according  to 
local  policies  and  state  credential ing  requirements.    The  nature 
of  Public  Service  Occupations  programs  requires  that  personnel 
concerned  with  the  instruction  or  administration  should  have 
depth  of  experience  and  knowledge  in  the  general  area  of  Public 
Service  occupations.    The  Program  stresses  the  need  for  the 
same  characteristics  considered  essential  to  good  teaching 
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(including  such  traits  as  enthusiasm,  warmth,  willingness,  and 
flexibility). 


The  following  suggestions  might  be  considered  as  essential  in 
establishing  program  staffing  requirements: 

°     A  commitment  to  the  career  education  concept  in  general, 
and  a  specific  commitment  to  Public  Service  occupations. 
These  commitments  indicate  the  recognition  that  career 
education  is  focused  upon  the  learner  and  his  needs,  and 
that  Public' Service  occupations  are  involved  with  (and 
indeed  a  part  of)  the  community. 

°     Successful  career  education  programs  require  input  from 
various  agencies,  industries,  and  businesses.    An  essential 
characteristic  of  all  program  staff  would  be  an  ability  to 
work  with  (and  through)  committees,  and  to  make  and  utilize 
group  and  individual  contacts. 

°     It  may  be  that  certification  will  alter  the  source  of 
instructors;  however,  the  skills  and  competencies  of  the 
instructors  should  not  be  compromised. 

®     The  Public  Service  Occupations  instructor  should  be  strong 
in  the  written  and  oral  communications  skills,  and  be  able 
to  teach  these  skills  to  the  Public  Service  Occupations 
student. 

°     Other  essential  requirements  of  Public  Service  staff  members 
include  the  ability  to  facilitate  and  coordinate  activities 
that  will  help  to  unify  efforts  between  the  school,  the  home, 
and  community  agencies.    At  the  senior  high  school  level, 
the  staff  should  be  prepared  to  provide  work-experience 
opportunities  for  the  students.    This  facilitation  and 
coordination  involves  the  development  of  flexible  programs 
and  schedules,  giving  consideration  to  needs  of  school, 
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employer,  and  home,  and  providing  opportunities  for  the 
students  to  partici parte  in  the  program.    Often  the  instructor 
may  need  to  utilize  certain  aggressive  coordination  techniques. 

°     Recent  work  experience  in  a  Public  Service  Occupational  area 
is  viewed  as  a  plus  for  the  teacher.    Such  experience  would 
help  to  provide  the  teacher  with  an  insight  into  the  opera- 
tion of  a  Public  Service  agency.    Considerable  work  experience 
with  Public  Service  agencies  could  be  an  alternative  to 
traditional  subject  centered  credential ing. 

°     Consideration  should  be  given  to  teaching  assistants,  since 
they  are  valuable  for  either  individual,  small  group,  or 
large  group  instruction. 

Teacher  selection  is  of  such  great  importance  that  it  needs 
further  discussion.    The  Public  Service  Occupations  teacher 
needs  to  be  effective  in  the  classroom,  capable  of  representing 
the  district  in  the  community,  innovative  in  arranging  field 
experiences  for  the  students,  and  able  to  communicate  to  the 
students  an  understanding  of  how  government  functions.  The 
teacher  should  have  advance  knowledge  of  the  urgent  need  to 
generate  large  numbers  of  contacts  in  the  community.  The 
Public  Service  instructor  will  soon  get  to  know  many  of  the 
local  and  regional  governmental  agency  managers. 

The  Teacher's  Role 

A  Public  Service  Occupations  Program  will  be  successful  only 
when  the  staff  are  aware  of  and  committed  to  the  variety  of 
tasks  needed  to  be  performed.    The  selection  of  the  teacher 
is  the  most  important  decision  to  be  made.    Without  an 
energetic,  dedicated,  and  creative  teacher,  the  Public  Service 
Program  will  not  be  truly  successful. 

The  teacher  carries  the  primary  responsibility  for  maintaining 
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the  program,  motivating  the  students,  and  providing  sound 
teaching  and  leadership  for  the  Public  Service  Occupations  Program. 
As  examples  of  suggested  activities,  the  Public  Service  Occupa- 
tions teacher  should  visit  Civil  Service  offices  and  obtain 
sample  applications,  job  announcements,  and  other  available 
public-information  materials.    Public  service  job  announcements 
and  applications  are  excellent  bulletin-board  material. 
Teachers  should  request  that  they  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list 
of  Public  Service  Agencies  for  all  future  job  announcements. 

Academic  preparation  in  a  given  area  appears  to  be  secondary  to 
the  teaching  abilities  and  the  teacher's  interest  in  public 
service.    The  approach  to  teaching  Public  Service  Occupations 
is  a  local  option.    As  with  any  new  program,  the  needs  of  the 
students  being  served  and  the  resources  of  the  local  district 
determine  the  staffing  requirements. 

Thus,  the  subject  area  speciality  of  the  teacher  is  not  as 
important  as  a  positive  attitude  that  will  create  a  positive 
learning  experience.    The  teacher  must  be  innovative  in  order 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  materials  and  the  community  resources. 
This  requires  careful  planning  and  a  creative  approach  to 
learning. 

The  teacher  is  the  key  to  a  successful  program,  and  must  be 
knowledgeable  of  the  students  and  the  curriculum.    In  addition, 
the  teacher  must  have  detailed  and  current  information  on  each 
of  the  Public  Service  Occupations.    The  Public  Service  Occupa- 
tions Curriculum  Guides  provide  an  excellent  outline  around 
which  the  teacher  can  organize  classroom  activities.  (The 
fact  that  these  materials  are  curriculum  guides  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized.   The  teacher  must  adapt  these  guides  to  meet  local 
needs,  not  adopt  them  in  full.) 
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The  Counselor's  Role 


The  counselor's  role  is  greater  than  merely  programming  the 
proper  students  into  the  class  or  advising  them  of  the  occu- 
pational opportunities.    Counselors  should  advise  students  con- 
cerning additional  electives  that  would  be  of  value  in  a  Public 
Service  career,  and  courses  that  must  be  taken  for  enrollment  in 
a  post-secondary  training  program.    The  counselors  in  the 
secondary  schools  need  to  develop  procedures  to  aid  in  the 
articulation  process.    This  should  include  horizontal  articu- 
lation with  other  programs  in  the  high  school,  and  vertical 
articulation  from  high  school  to  junior  high  school  and  post- 
secondary  institutions.    The  vital  link  between  the  high  school 
and  post-secondary  experience  will  be  much  easier  and  relevant 
for  the  students  if  the  counselors  establish  meaningful  articu- 
lation procedures. 

Counselors  have  a  significant  and  important  role  to  play  in 
the  development  and  successful  operation  of  any  new  program. 
This  is  no  less  true  when  planning  a  Public  Service  program. 
Incoming  students  need  to  have  the  school's  entire  curriculum 
explained  to  them.    The  counselors  often  must  do  this,  since  the 
teachers  have  their  responsibilities  in  the  classroom.  Students 
do  gain  much  of  their  knowledge  about  curriculum  from  one 
another.    However,  when  a  new  program  is  introduced,  it  falls 
upon  both  teachers  and  counselors  to  relay  the  information  to 
the  students. 

The  Administrator's  Role 

Administrators  have  major  responsibilities  in  the  implementation 
of  Public  Service  Occupations  classes.    A  philosophical  conmiitment 
to  Public  Service  as  a  curriculum  is  necessary.    They  must  select 
the  teachers  for  the  program,  provide  the  classrooms,  make  the 
budget  allotments,  and  approve  purchasing  of  supplies.  More- 
over, the  success  of  the  program  is  largely  dependent  upon 
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the  administration  providing  the  required  time  for  the  teachers 
and  counselors  to  Biake  necessary  contacts  with  agencies  and 
other  educational  institutions.    Administrators  must  realize 
that  Public  Service  instructors  need  to  allocate  substantial 
portions  of  their  time  for  setting  up  and  maintaining  advisory 
committees. 

In  addition  (and  importantly),  the  administrators  must  devise 
viable  strategies  for  determining  priorities  and  alternatives  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community  (students,  parents,  employers) 
as  schools  plan  for  educational  change.    A  discussion  of  Needs 
Assessment:    Community  Needs,  has  been  previously  presented  in 
this  Chapter. 

Administrators  in  the  public  sector  recognize  that  policy-making 
decisions  are  vested  in  those  usually  elected  to  positions  of 
authority.    Further,  the  public  or  the  community  retains  the 
right  and  privilege  to  change  its  policy-makers.    In  the 
educational  system,  policy-makers  ordinarily  do  not  have  tenure. 
The  present-day  administrators  can  thus  ill  afford  to  make 
important  educational  decisions  without  due  consideration  for 
the  power  structure  of  the  community.    Those  charged  with  the 
management  tasks  should  not  isolate  nor  insulate  their  respon- 
sibilities from  the  environment  responsible  for  the  institution's 
existence. 

To  accomplish  this  interaction,  well-informed  administrators 
utilize  the  services  of  advisory  committees,  citizen's  groups, 
and  special  interests  groups  to  aid  them  as  they  function  out- 
side the  power  structure.  Use  of  such  groups  can  pave  the  way 
for  effective  communication  with  the  balance  of  the  community,  and 
make  an  important  difference  between  success  or  failure  of  the 
Program. 

Suggested  procedures  for  formation  and  utilization  of  such  an 
Advisory  Committee,  as  well  as  its  role  and  functions,  are 
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therefore  the  subject  of  detailed  consideration  herein;  see 

Chapter  5,  Community  Involvement.    The  specific  role  of  the 

administrator  or  teacher  in  effectively  dealing  with  such  a 
group  is  also  covered  in  Chapter  5. 
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Chapter 


ORGANIZING 
THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  PROGRAM 
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Chapter 

ORGANIZING  THE 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  PROGRAM 


ORGANIZATION 
CONCEPTS 


The  Public  Service  Occupations  Program  needs  to  be  organized 
and  managed  within  the  context  of  the  total  education  program. 
This  Program,  if  organized  properly,  should  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  successful  attainment  of  student  career  objectives. 


An  interdependent  Public  Service  Program  is  one  which  complements 
and  supports  other  educational  programs.    Flexibility  is  needed 
if  the  school  system  is  to  effectively  mobilize  and  utilize 
required  resources.    The  painless  integration  of  the  Public 
Service  Program  into  the  total  educational  system  should  be  a 
major  goal  of  the  organizers  of  the  Public  Service  curriculum. 
Thus,  Public  Service  functions  should  be  structured  in  such 
manner  that  program  coordination,  correlation,  and  consolidation 
within  the  total  educational  program  are  all  optimized. 


PROGRAM 
COORDINATION 


The  process  of  coordinating  a  Public  Service  Occupations  Program 
calls  for  monitoring  numerous  efforts  of  various  individuals. 
The  major  functions  or  activities  which  might  be  coordinated  are 
shown  in  Figure  6. 
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The  planning  function  will  be  conducted  by  the  administra- 
tive staff.    Once  Public  Service  instructors  have  been 
selected,  they  should  be  involved  in  the  planning  process; 
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FUNCTIONS 


KEY  TASKS 


Planning 


Promoting 


Coordinating 


Instruction 


Counsel ing 


Evaluating 


Conduct  student  interest  survey; 

Conduct  Public  Service  employer  availability  survey; 

Write  policies,  standards,  and  instructional  goals; 

Assist  with  budget  development; 

Assist  with  scheduling  program; 

Select  Public  Service  Occupations  teaching  staff. 


Engage  in  public-relations  activities; 

Prepare  reports  and  other  information  releases  of  interest 
to  the  publ ic; 

Recruit  students  for  Public  Service  classes. 


Organize  Advisory  Committee,  and  be  certain  it  is  func- 
tioning wel  1 ; 

Arrange  student  interviews  and  placement  with  approved 
Public  Service  employers; 

Coordinate  in-school  instruction  and  on-the-job  experience; 
Develop  student  schedules; 

Assist  students  to  obtain  work  permits.  Social  Security 
cards,  and  health  certificates; 

Confer  with  Public  Service  employers  at  regular  intervals, 
and  visit  students  on  the  job. 

Provide  in-school  related  instruction:    recruit  students, 
prepare  and  teach  courses,  arrange  facilities,  provide 
teaching  materials,  seek  other  learning  opportunities. 

Confer  with  students  about  personal  and  Program  problems; 
Recruit  students; 

Confer  with  other  teachers  about  student  progress; 

Confer  with  parents  and/or  guardians; 

Supervise  and  coordinate  youth-group  activities. 

Determine  readiness  of  students  for  cooperative  program; 
Perform  continuous  planned  evaluation  of  the  total  Program; 
Develop  community  employment  profile; 
Conduct  follow-up  studies  of  graduates; 
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Figure  6  -  Major  Functions  or  Activities  to  be  Coordinated  in 
Organizing  a  Public  Service  Occupations  Program 
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Administrators,  teachers,  and  counselors  will  need  to 
promote  the  Public  Service  Program;  the  entire  staff 
should  ideally  be  involved  in  the  promotion  function; 


Coordinating  the  program  will  also  require  the  joint 
efforts  of  administrators,  teachers,  and  counselors; 

The  Public  Service  instructor  will  be  primarily  responsible 
for  the  instruction  function; 

®      The  counseling  staff  will  be  responsible  for  counseling 
related  activities.    However,  the  teachers  and  counselors 
should  work  closely  together  on  both  the  student  recruitment 
and  career  development  aspects  of  the  Public-Service  curricu- 
lum; 

®       Evaluation  of  the  program  should  also  be  a  joint  effort  of 
the  educational  staff.    Community  involvement  and/or 
third-party  evaluators  help  to  strengthen  this  function. 

STUDENT  This  section  will  be  of  primary  interest  to  those  educators  who 

RECRUITMENT  i  u  • 

plan  on  having  separate  or  tack-cn  courses  called  Exploring 

Public  Service^  or  Orientation  to  Public  Service  Occupations. 

Instructors  of  these  separate  courses  will  need  to  actively 

find  and  sell  students  on  Public  Service.    If,  on  the  other 

hand,  it  is  planned  to  infuse  the  Public  Service  Curriculum 

into  the  existing  curricula,  no  real  recruitment  is  necessary! 

However,  even  if  the  infusion  approach  is  used,  some  of  these 

student  recruitment  suggestions  can  be  of  valuable  motivational 

use  to  the  teachers  and  counselors. 
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student  recruitment  deals  with  the  active  selling  of  Public- 
Service  educational  programs  to  students.    As  mentioned  earlier, 
one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  define  the  meaning  of 
Public  Service^  since  many  students  are  simply  not  familiar  with 
this  term. 
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student  recruitment  will  be  discussed  under  three  major  student 
populations: 

°       General  education  students  (including  college  preparatory 
students), 

« 

°       Vocational  education  students, 
°       Students  with  special  needs. 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 

Public  Service  Occupations  is  not  a  special  class  for  a  special 
kind  of  student.    Students  in  the  Exploration  and  Orientation 
phases  of  the  Public  Service  classes  usually  have  opportunities 
to  visit  agencies,  meet  persons,  read  materials,  and  view  films 
that  spell  out  the  entry-level  occupations  and  identify  the 
governmental  agencies  in  which  they  are  found.    Students  in  the 
Preparation  phase  will  very  likely  couple  their  classroom 
training  with  some  forms  of  cooperative  work  experience. 

Student  recruitment,  for  the  general  educational  or  college 
preparatory  student,  should  be  done  on  an  individual  basis,  or 
within  small  groups,  if  possible.    The  counselor  or  teacher 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  inform  the  students  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Public  Service  Occupations  Course  is 
designed  to  meet  their  individual  needs.    This  recruiting 
interview  also  provides  the  teacher  and  counselor  with  an 
opportunity  to  collect  necessary  information  from  the  student. 
The  questions  asked,  and  the  interest  indicated  during  the 
recruitment  interviews,  will  help  to  determine  the  type  of  Pro- 
gram the  teacher  should  plan  and  present.    It  should  be 
explained  to  the  students  that  their  education  and  experience 
largely  determine  the  type  of  career  they  will  have  in  Public 
Service.    The  students  should  realize  that  many  Public  Service 
Programs  can  be  continued  at  the  post-secondary  level. 
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Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why  college  preparatory  students 
should  not  be  recruited  into  the  Public  Service  Program, 

Recruiting  from  Secondary  Schools 

Awareness  and  exploration  of  the  Public  Service  career  cluster 
should  be  started  earlier,  in  elementary  or  junior  high  school. 
More  enthusiasm  regarding  career  choices  should  be  generated 
prior  to  high  school.    By  explaining  to  junior  high  school 
students  the  importance  of  choosing  a  career  early,  and  by 
introducing  the  fifteen  career  clusters  that  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  has  identified,  students  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  start  thinking  about  careers  in  general. 

If  Exploration  of  Fublic  Service  Occupations  is  a  separate 
"mini -course"  in  junior  high  school,  students  will  have  to  be 
recruited  at  this  level  also.    After  the  concept  of  career 
education  is  implemented,  students  will  very  quickly  begin 
placing  priorities,  eliminating  occupations,  and  making  more 
informed  choices  regarding  careers. 

In  recruiting  students  from  junior  high  school  for  classes  in 
Exploration  of  Public  Service  Occupations^  the  Public  Service 
teacher  (or  counselor)  should  visit  the  feeder  schools.  The 
Public  Service  recruiter  should  explain  what  Public  Service 
means,  and  how  the  class  is  designed  to  help  the  student  learn 
about  the  wide  range  of  occupations  available  in  governmental 
services. 

Most  students  know,  or  have  heard  the  term  Civil  Service  used, 
but  only  know  that  it  is  some  type  of  work  for  the  government. 
They  usually  do  not  know  that  almost  any  kind  of  occupation 
found  in  private  employment  can  also  be  found  in  governmental 
services.    In  making  a  presentation  regarding  Public  Service 
Occupations,  it  is  best  to  start  with  a  baseline  position  with 
which  all  students  are  familiar. 
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Many  students  do  not  realize  that  their  parents  help  to  provide 
the  salaries  paid  to  Public  Service  employees;  that  they  help 
to  pay  public  servants*  salaries  by  the  taxes  that  they  pay. 
Students  can  be  shown  that  those  who  work  for  the  government 
are  helping  to  pay  their  own  and  others*  salaries,  as  well  as 
helping  to  make  the  laws  that  control  government. 

Recruiting  for  Post-Secondary  Level 

At  the  senior  high  school  level,  recruitment  can  be  enhanced 
by  articulating  the  Public  Service  Program  with  post-secondary 
institutions.    Showing  students  post-secondary  options  for 
further  Public  Service  training  can  help  to  improve  their  view 
of  the  desirability  of  Public  Service  occupations.  The 
recruitment  effort  should  be  geared  to  the  appropriate 
educational  level.    Obviously,  senior  high  school  recruitment 
will  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  skill  preparation  and  job 
training  than  will  junior  high  school  recruitment.  Similarly, 
with  academically-oriented  students,  the  post-secondary  level 
Public  Service  occupations  will  be  stressed  over  the  entry- 
level  positions. 

Recruiting  at  Meetings 

Student  recruitment  could  also  be  done  at  Parent-Teacher  meetings, 
since  the  parents  are  then  in  a  position  to  actively  help  the 
student  in  making  a  choice.    The  parents  will  also  receive 
information  regarding  the  Public  Service  Program,  and  they, 
themselves,  might  wish  to  enroll  in  similar  classes  at  the 
adult  level . 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 

It  is  important  for  Public  Service  teachers  to  know  the  reasons 
why  students  enroll  in  their  class.    Some  students  will  take 
the  class  for  an  elective  credit  to  fulfill  the  requirements 


for  high  school  graduation.    In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  majority 
of  vocational  educational  students  recruited  will  be  searching 
for  an  occupation  in  Public  Service.    Different  students  will 
be  looking  for  different  goals  in  a  Public  Service  class.  By 
being  aware  of  this  during  recruitment  or  during  the  class 
scheduling  period,  the  teacher  or  counselor  will  certainly 
help  to  eliminate  errors  M*n  programing.    The  Public  Service 
recruiter  does  not  want  to  place  a  student  on  a  contract  or  in 
a  group  which  will  not  meet  the  student's  needs.    If  the  student 
takes  the  class  for  an  elective  and  realizes  that  it  is  possible 
to  get  more  from  the  class  than  he  anticipated,  then  there  is 
still  time  left  to  plan  an  individual  program  for  this  student. 
Since  the  Public  Service  curriculum  guides  are  easily  adapted, 
the  curriculum  al low's  all  the  flexibility  needed  to  accomplish 
this. 

Yet  the  students  help  you  organize  the  class.    Students  can  be 
effective  Public  Service  recruiters  for  future  classes.  Let 
those  students  with  leadership  ability  invite  public  employees 
to  visit  their  classes  as  speakers.    Let  the  students  offer 
suggestions  for  field  trips  and  ask  Public  Service  speakers  if 
they  will  make  their  resource  material  available  for  classroom 
use.    Persons  with  entry-level  jobs  are  especially  good  to 
invite  to  the  classroom.    In  most  cases  these  persons  are  younger 
and  talk  the  kind  of  language  students  can  identify  with. 

Police  officers,  fire  fighters,  park  rangers,  and  other 
"uniformed"'  public  servants  should  come  to  class  in  their 
working  uniforms.    Their  presence  on  the  school  campus  is  one 
form  of  student  recruitment  for  future  classes. 

Public  Service  classes  should  be  informative  and  fun.    A  person 
who  makes  a  decision  about  a  career  or  an  occupation  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  choose  the  type  of  occupation  that  will  not 
only  satisfy  financial  needs,  but  also  be  interesting  and 
rewarding.    Public  Service  is  interesting  and  viable.  Recruit- 
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ment  for  Public  Service  classes  should  reflect  the  interesting 
and  varied  life  styles  of  public  servants, 

STUDENTS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  section.  Public  Service  Occupations 
Classes  are  not  specially  established  for  special  kinds  of 
stude.its  only.    Recruitment  for  the  junior  or  senior  high 
school  student  in  grades  7-12  with  special  needs  does  not  need 
to  be  any  different  from  that  of  the  general  or  vocational 
education  student.    Physically,  mentally,  or  emotionally  handi- 
capped students,  or  educationally  disadvantaged  students,  can 
benefit  from  a  Public  Service  program.    Some  students  with  spe- 
cial needs  will  need  to  develop  good  test  taking  skills.  Written 
tests  and  oral  interviews  are  required  for  most  entry  level  posi- 
tions in  Public  Service, 

The  Public  Service  Occupations  Curriculum  is  appropriate  for 
students  with  special  needs.    Student  assignments  should  be 
carefully  planned  and  made  for  the  individual  student,  since 
the  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  students  will  vary 
considerably.    Some  students  may  be  disadvantaged  culturally, 
others  economically,  or  still  others  socially. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recruit  and  program  students  who  have 
special  needs  any  differently  than  for  any  other  students.    It  is 
important,  however,  to  know  the  special  needs  of  all  atypical 
students,  whether  they  are  low  achievers,  culturally  or  economi- 
cally deprived,  handicapped,  or  slow  learners. 

Recruitment  for  disadvantaged  or  handicapped  students  will  prob- 
ably be  more  successful  in  small  groups  rather  than  in  large 
group  settings.    Small  group  recruitment  sessions  improve^ 
communication,  and  more  information  regarding  the  program  can 
be  given  in  such  informal  settings.    In  order  to  plan  a  program 
for  disadvantaged  or  handicapped  students  in  a  regular  class, 
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the  teacher  needs  to  know  first  each  student's  reading  level. 
This  should  be  considered  by  the  recruiter. 

Realizing  the  problems  that  sometimes  exist  in  motivating 
academically,  culturally,  or  economically  disadvantaged  per- 
sons, the  Public  Service  recruiter  needs  to  make  a  special 
recruiting  effort.    Public  Service  Agencies  have  a  long  history 
of  fairness  and  equal  opportunity  in  hiring  practices.  Handi- 
capped or  disadvantaged  persons  can  be  successful  in  Public 
Service  if  given  the  proper  training  and  encouragement. 
Recruiting  efforts  should  reflect  this  attitude. 

RECRUITING  TECHNIQUES 

The  following  techniques  may  be  of  assistance  in  recruiting, 
and  also  help  to  make  the  education  program  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  all  students: 


°     Form  a  sub-committee  within  the  Advisory  Committee  to  consider 
the  special  needs  of  students,  and  to  plan  and  implement  a 
program  of  work; 

°     Know  the  organizations  and  Agencies  that  teachers  and 

administrators  may  contact  to  help  coordinate  programs  and 
services  for  the  disadvantaged; 

°     Become  familiar  with  Agencies  which  may  be  contacted  to 

increase  coordination  of  programs  and  services  for  the  handi- 
capped; 

°     Search  for  methods  of  mainstreaming  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped students  so  that  each  will  receive  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  entry  into  the  world  of  work; 

°     Determine  and  list  employment  opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
or  handicapped  youths  and  adults; 
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Public  Service  Occupations 


Figure  7  -  Cover  of  Typical  Recruitment  Brochure 

Identify  community  businesses  willing  to  accept  student 
trainees  who  are  disadvantaged  or  handicapped; 

The  circulation  of  leaflets  is  also  a  good  recruitment 
technique.    The  leaflet's  main  focus  should  be  on  the  various 
groups  covered,  job  families,  entry-level  positions,  and  what 
the  training  program  will  include.    Figures  7  and  8  are 
taken  from  Training  For  Tomorrow  Today ^  Public  Service 
Occupations^  a  recruitment  brochure  used  in  a  senior  high 
school.    Such  a  brochure  might  include  such  information  as: 

-  The  wide  range  of  occupations  available  in  government, 

•    How  to  find  and  apply  for  a  position  with  the  government, 

-  Qualification  requirements  for  the  various  civil  service 
jobs, 

-  What  to  expect  in  a  civil  service  oral  interview, 

-  How  to  evaluate  occupational  information, 

-  Geographical  locations  of  the  major  centers  of  civil 
service  employment  in  the  area; 
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The  Public  Service  Occupations  course  is  designed 
to  Prepare  students  tor  those  civilian  occupations 
pursued  by  persons  carrying  out  the  n) t  •>•>  lini  of  the 
federal,  state,  county  or  local  government. 

The  functions  of  governrrient  have  been  divided  into 
eight  occupational  groups  or  clusters.  These 
clusters  are  found  in  all  levels  of  government 
Examples  from  each  of  the  groups  are  listed: 

1 .    Educational  Services 
L  ibraries 

B.  Museums 

C.  Schools 

^ '    Public  Safety,  Corrections 
and  Judicial  Services 
A"]    Pol  ice  Protection 

B.  Fire  Science 

C.  Probation  and  Parole 

3.  Social  and  Economic  Services 

welfare   

B-  Employment 
C     Counsel ing 

4 .  Resource  Managemen t 

A.  Forestry 

B.  Parks 

C.  Pol lution  Control 

5.  Regulatory  Services  and  Records 
A     Motor  Vehicle  Registration 

B.  Customs  and  Immigration 

C.  Taxation 

6.  Governmental  Agency  Management 
AT  Personnel 

B.  Public  Relations 

7.  Rural,  Urban  and  Conmunity  Development 
^.    Community  Action 

B-    City  Planner 

C.  Building  and  Zoning 

8.  Transportation 
A*.  Airways 

B.  waterways 

C.  Highways 


The  training  program  will  teach  STUDENTS: 

'    The  wide  range  of  occupations  available 
in  government ; 

•  How  to  find  and  apply  for  a  position  with 
the  government; 

•  Qualification  requirements  for  the  various 
civil  service  jobs; 

What  to  exi^ct  in  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion; 

"    What  to  expect  in  a  civil  service  oral 
interview, 

•  How  to  evaluate  occupational  information; 

^    Geographical  locations  of  the  major  centers 
of  civil  service  employers  in  this  area; 

Practical  applications  of  concepts  from  U.S. 
Government,  psychology,  sociology,  and  other 
disciplines  related  to  specific  occupations. 

WORKERS  HAY  START  AS: 

Aides 

Paraprofessionals 
Skilled  Workers 

Professionals  (with  continued  training) 

THOSE  WHO  CONTINUE  TO  DEVELOP  THEIR  CAPABILITIES 
MAY  GO  INTO  FIELDS  SUCH  AS: 

Supervision  and/or  Management 

YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  GOVERNMENT  II  CREDIT  UPON  COMPLE- 
TION OF  THIS  COURSE 


Figure  8  -  Typical  Textual  Content  of  Recruitment  Brochure 
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°     When  recruiting  for  Public  Service  Occupations  Programs,  the 
student  should  be  informed  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
Public  Service.    Some  of  these  advantages  are: 

-  Job  security,  .    Pay  raises  and  regular 

-  Counseling,  cost-of-living  increases, 

-  Equal  hiring  and  promotion       "    Rewards  for  outstanding 

opportunities,  employees, 

-  Regular  work  hours,  "  Vacations, 

-  Extra  pay  or  time-off  for        ^    ^^^^  leave, 

overtime,  .    Paid  holidays, 

-  Salary  comparable  to  similar    -  Retirement, 

jobs  in  business  and  ^ 

industry,  "    ^^^^P  insurance. 

It  may  appear  that  the  recruiter  is  giving  students  a  lot  of 
information  to  digest.    However,  this  is  not  the  case. 
Remember,  the  recruiter  is  only  scratching  the  surface  of 
the  real  meaning  and  importance  of  Public  Service. 

SUPPORT  An  effective  Public  Services  Occupations  Program  should  be 

SERVICES 

interesting  and  motivating  for  students.    The  resources  which 
are  available  to  the  Program  often  determine  whether  students' 
interests  and  motivations  are  maintained  at  a  high  level.  Some 
suggestions  are  listed  below  to  help  the  Instructor  obtain 
material  resources  and  human  resources  for  support  of  the 
program.    These  few  suggestions  may  save  the  teacher  and/or 
administrator  both  time  and  money: 

°     Review  the  Curriculum  Guides  carefully  and  note  the  lists 
of  references; 

°     Utilize  the  list  of  resources  available  in  the  immediate 
area,  and  compare  it  with  the  suggested  list  in  the  Guides; 

°     Establish  a  separate  list  of  those  resource  materials 
which  you  have  identified  as  available  in  the  pertinent 
area; 

5;) 
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°     Contact  the  Public  Service  Agencies  in  your  community  and 
inquire  about  material  they  might  have  available; 

°     Review  all  available  film  catalogs  and  list  those  which  are 
appropriate  for  Public  Service; 

°     A  large  quantity  of  corranercial ly-produced  material  exists 
which  can  be  useful ; 

°     Your  career  or  vocational  counselor  can  be  your  best 
resource  friend.    Counselors  are  continually  receiving 
free  materials; 

°     Be  sure  to  check  your  library  or  media  center  for  materials 
before  you  buy—this  may  help  you  get  the  most  for  your 
material  budget  money; 

°  Make  use  of  the  employment  center  for  job  application,  civil 
service  exams,. and  job  announcements — they  will  provide  good 
experiences  for  students; 

°      Utilize  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  of  the  Department 
of  Labor — it  can  be  a  tremendous  source  of  information. 

The  human  resources  which  are  available  can  be  an  additional 
valuable  support  service.  Several  key  points  should  be  con- 
sidered when  utilizing  outside  speakers; 

Contact  the  person  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance.  Initial 
contacts  can  be  made  two  months  in  advance; 

Explain  completely  what  you  want  the  speaker  to  accomplish; 

Make  every  effort  to  allow  the  students  to  talk  to  workers 
with  entry-level  jobs  rather  than  the  high-level  Public 
Service  executives. 
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°     Develop  and  utilize  a  form  which  will  state  (in  writing)  the 
time,  place,  activity,  person  contacted,  and  the  type  of 
information  needed.    This  will  help  to  prevent  long  discus- 
sions on  material  not  pertinent  to  the  student  needs; 

Contact  many  coimrunity  people  and  establish  a  list  of  per- 
sons willing  to  act  as  resources; 

Try  to  articulate  your  use  of  resource  people  with  other 
related  courses.    There  are  many  programs  in  a  school 
system  and  overuse  of  one  person  may  have  bad  results. 
Coordinate  as  much  as  possible  with  other  programs; 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  also  true.    If  you  commit 
a  speaker's  time,  make  sure  that  you  utilize  it.  Cancel- 
lations can  create  negative  impressions. 

Other  support  services  which  are  essential  include  the  areas  of 
scheduling  and  transportation: 

Scheduling  is  essential  for  the  students  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram and  also  for  the  instructor.    It  is  suggested  that  a 
most  appropriate  time  for  classes  is  just  before  or  after 
lunch.    The  lunch  period  is  then  utilized,  when  needed, 
for  field  trips  and  other  types  of  off -campus  activities. 
The  last  class  period  of  the  day  is  a  good  second  choice 
for  scheduling  Public  Service  classes. 

Tmnsportation  could  be  a  problem  area.    A  major  considera- 
tion involved  is  the  availability  of  transportation  for 
field  trips.    At  the  senior  high  school  level,  you  may  want 
to  assign  a  vehicle  to  the  program.    Another  consideration 
is  the  need  for  funds  to  provide  advanced  students  with 
transportation  to  Public  Service  job  sites. 

Job  Stations  are  another  critical  concern.    Some  public  service 
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agencies  are  involved  in  maintaining  confidential  records.  This 
may  be  a  limiting  factor  in  the  availability  of  work  stations. 

Another  limiting  factor  is  the  potential  disruption  of  service 
that  is  sometimes  associated  with  student  work  stations.  Be 
prepared  to  sell  Agencies  which  are  reluctant  to  create  work 
stations  by  stressing  the  benefits  of  the  Public  Service 
Program  to  the  Agencies. 

PROGRAM  Ongoing  and  systematic  evaluation  is  necessary  for  the  improve- 

EVALUATION 

ment,  continuation,  and  expansion  of  Public  Service  Occupations 
Programs.    It  is  also  necessary  to  evaluate  the  Program  relative 
to  the  community's  need,  and  what  is  required  of  the  institu- 
tion,J:o  determine; 

°     The  desired  educational  objectives  in  terms  of  things  to 
be  learned; 

°     The  type  of  services  to  be  rendered,  both  instructional  and 
non-instructional ; 

°     The  policies  and  techniques  for  implementation  of  the  Progranu 

A  direct  outcome  of  a  continuous  evaluation  process  with  staff 
involvement  should  be  a  naturally  better  match  between  goals  and 
results. 

Generally,  evaluation  or  follow-up  data  may  be  used  for  such 
purposes  as  these: 

°     As  a  basis  for  modification  of  the  curriculum  in  terms  of 
graduate  employment  and  job  skill  information; 

°     To  show  employment  trends  and  job  mobility; 

°     To  determine  additional  educational  programs  needed  by 
former  students; 
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°     To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  guidance  department 
and  other  special  services; 

To  justify  the  continued  existence  of  a  current  program; 

With  legislative  cormiittees  to  show  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  such  as  the  Public  Service  Occupations  Program; 

°     To  upgrade  the  public  image  of  vocational  training; 

To  show  the  services  provided  to  people  by  the  Public 
Service  Occupations  Program; 

°     Use  of  the  data  for  publicity  purposes. 

EVALUATION  PROCEDURES 

Evaluation  procedures  should  be  selected  in  the  early  planning 
stages  of  the  Program.    An  evaluation  model  found  to  be  success- 
ful in  evaluating  Public  Service  establishes  methodology  for 
the  evaluation  process  simultaneously  with  agreement  on  viable 
measurable  objectives.    Program  evaluation  should  include  both 
product  and  process  evaluation;  the  former  measures  student  out- 
comes, while  the  latter  is  designed  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  total  program. 

Other  Public  Service  test-site  evaluators  have  made  valuable 
suggestions,  such  as: 

Evaluation  of  the  program  should  be  made  in  terms  of  the 
school  philosophy  and  program  goals; 

°     h^rogram  evaluation  should  be  a  group  endeavor; 

°     A  variety  of  measurement  techniques  should  be  used  to 
secure  needed  data; 
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°     Self-appraisal  should  be  a  part  of  the  evaluation  program; 

Evaluation  findings  and  recommendations  should  be  dissemin- 
ated (but  with  tact  and  courtesy)  to  interested  persons; 

°     Evaluation  data  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  planning 
immediate  changes  and. developing  long-range  plans. 

Great  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  interpretations  of 
findings;  therefore,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  employ  a  third- 
party  evaluation  service  to  obtain  an  unbiased  estimate  of 
Program  effectiveness. 

Follow-up  Procedures  from  Former  Students 

Methods  should  be  developed  to  identify  procedures  for  collecting 
information  from  former  students  that  can  be  used  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  school  programs  and  services.    These  suggested 
tasks  may  help  to  implement  this  activity: 

°     Organize  a  committee  to  plan  and  promote  follow-up  activities. 
This  committee  may  be  composed  of  the  school  administrator, 
placement  coordinator,  guidance  coordinator,  vocational 
director,  teacher(s),  and  Cooperative  Education  Coordinator. 

°  Develop  a  pre-graduation  follow-up  instrument  to  collect 
basic  information  from  students,  and  administer  it  prior 
to  their  departure. 

°  Conduct  group  guidance  sessions  to  explain  how  follow-up 
information  will  be  collected  and  used. 

°     Develop  follow-up  instruments  for  one-year,  three-year, 
five-year,  ten-year  follow-ups;  and  for  non-returning  stu- 
dents. 
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Follow-up  Procedures  for  Employers  and  Educational  Representatives 

It  is  also  desirable  to  obtain  evidence  that  will  contribute  to 
knowledge  about  former  students'  employment  and  educational 
competence  and  to  maintain  communications  with  other  educational 
institutions  and  industry.    These  tasks  may  help  to  implement 
this  activity: 

°     Identify  employers  of  former  students  by  asking  appropriate 
questions  on  follow-up  questionnaire. 

°     Develop  employer  and  institutional  follow-up  questionnaires. 

°     Notify  former  students  by  mail  that  their  employers  and 
colleges  will  be  contacted  as  a  part  of  the  follow-up 
services  of  the  school. 

°     Mail  questionnaires  with  a  cover  letter  to  the  employers 
and  colleges.    Letter  should  be  personalized  and  reference 
should  be  made  to  each  former  student. 

°     Conduct  personal  interviews  with  selected  employers  and 
college  representatives  to  collect  specific  job  and  educa- 
tional information . 

REPORTING  FOLLOW-UP  INFORMATION 

After  the  acquisition  of  the  basic  data,  follow-up  findings  should 
be  transformed  into  workable  evidence  for  use  in  measuring  the 
effectiveness  of  school  services  and  for  use  in  program  revision. 
These  tasks  may  help  to  implement  this  activity: 

°     Prepare  a  report  to  describe  the  follow-up  activities  and 
to  summarize  the  findings. 

°     The  compilation  and  analysis  of  student  follow-up  data  and 
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the  organization  of  the  final  report  are  determined  by  the 
original  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  study.    Data  must  be 
compiled  and  analyzed  so  that  information  and  comparisons 
about  the  various  parts  of  the  vocational  program  are  clearly 
presented. 

The  use  of  tables,  charts,  and  graphs  may  be  used  to  improve 
clarity  and  understanding. 

Findings  of  the  follow-up  study  should  be  supplied  to  all 
persons  interested  in  or  responsible  for  any  part  of  the 
school  program,  including  administrators,  school  board 
members,  vocational  teachers,  "general"  education  teachers, 
counselors,  regional  supervisors,  and  the  State  Department 
of  Education, 

INTERPRETING  FOLLOW-UP  INFORMATION 


Following  the  analysis  of  data  and  preparation  of  the  final  report, 
a  difficult  and  important  part  remains--comparing  the  information 
against  original  program  objectives,  identifying  implications 
for  the  local  program,  and  suggesting  program  modifications. 
To  achieve  these  tasks,  rhe  following  strategy  is  suggested: 

°     Involve  all  persons  -  Everyone  involved  in  the  Public 

Service  program  must  be  included  in  the  data  interpretation 
process  (i,e,,  program  planning  anu  evaluation  committees, 
school  faculty,  school  administrators,  advisory  committees, 
students,  parents,  and  employers). 

Local  director  should  assume  leadership  -  The  Director  of  the 
Program  should  assume  responsibility  for  presiding  over  a 
joint  meeting  and  insuring  that  everyone  has  received  a  copy 
of  the  follow-up  report  several  days  prior  to  the  session, 

°     Involve  the  Advisory  Council  -  Utilizing  the  follow-up  infor- 
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mation  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  training  pro- 
gram is  a  task  that  cannot  be  done  in  isolation  from  the  work 
world.    Several  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  may  employ 
graduates  of  the  Program  and  are  aware  of  strengths  and 
limitations  in  the  training  program.    They  can  lend  their 
special  expertise  in  translating  student  follow-up  data  into 
needed  Program  modifications  and  changes. 

Evaluate  Program  in  terms  of  its  objectives  -  Each  Program 
area,  guidance  services,  and  job  placement  service  should  be 
evaluated.    Decisions  concerning  Program  adjustments  should 
be  based  upon  follow-up  data  secured  in  terms  of  the  program's 
ability  to  achieve  its  original  objectives.    Program  objec- 
tives which  appear  inappropriate  or  unachievable  should  be 
revised. 


°     Prepare  abstracts  of  follow-up  reports  for  distribution  to 
news  media  and  appropriate  groups  or  organizations. 

Evaluation  and  follow-up  procedures  should  result  in  providing 
to  the  various  public  groups  served  by  the  organization 
information  and  data,  based  upon  which  they  can  make  valid  deci- 
sions pertinent  to  financial  or  moral  support. 
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Chapter 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
CURRICULUM  SYSTEM 


RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN  GUIDES 
AND  USOE 
MODEL 


The  career-education  concept ,  as  discussed  in  the  Introduction  to 
this  Guide,  is  pervasive,  and  should  permeate  the  total  curricu- 
lum, with  its  real  beginning  in  the  elementary  grades,  where 
students  can  readily  develop  an  understanding  of  the  range  of 
occupations  in  government  service.    However,  it  is  recognized 
that  this  is  very  difficult  to  achieve;  consequently,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Public  Service  Curriculum  Guides  will  find 
optimum  usage  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  in  adult 
education,  and  in  continuation  high  schools.    Students  at 
these  levels  are  at  crucial  decision-making  stages  of  develop- 
ment, and  can  use  these  materials  most  advantageously.  This 
section  of  the  Implementation  Guide  ^  therefore,  is  intended  to 
provide  a  number  of  possible  methods  of  implementing  the  curricu- 
lum, with  emphasis  upon  their  inclusion  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  level  classes.    It  is  the  goal  of  this  implementa- 
tion to  help  the  students  to  be  ready  for  immediate  employment, 
or  to  provide  a  firm  base  for  further  education. 


As  previously  indicated,  the  Public  Service  Occupations  Curricu- 
lum Guides  include  the  following  components: 

Exploration  of  Public  Service; 
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Orientation  to  Public  Service; 
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Figure  9  -  Interrelations  of  Curriculum  Guides  for  the 
Public  Service  Occupations  Program 


Preparing  for  Public  Service  Occupations;  Common  Core; 

°     Preparing  for  Public  Service  Occupations,  Specialty  Cores: 

-  Law  Enforcement 

-  Social  Services, 

-  Educational  Services, 


The  sequential  relationship  of  the  curriculum  is  shown  in 
Figure  9  (previously  shown  as  Figure  5),    It  will  be  noted 
that,  in  this  Figure,  an  Orientation  Phase  has  been  added 
between  the  Exploration  and  Preparation  Phases,  to  amplify  the 
system  previously  shown  in  Figure  2- 
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ADULT  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


PHASE  n 
Coritr  Exptorolion 


PHASE  m 

CQr««r  Orientation 
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CorMr  Awartnfss 
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7  Job 


Figure  10  -  U.S.O.E.  Comprehensive  Career  Education  rtodel 

The  sequence  of  the  Public  Service  guides  closely  follows  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education's  (USOE)  model.    Figure  10, 
representing  a  comprehensive  Career  Education  System,  shows  the 
USOE's  four  phases  of  career  education: 

°     Phase  I,     "Career  Awareness,"  covering  grades  K-6; 

°     Phase  II,    "Career  Exploration,"  covering  grades  7-9; 

°     Phase  III,  "Career  Orientation,"  covering  grades  9-11; 

°     Phase  IV,    "Career  Preparation,"  which  has  three  components: 

-  entry-level  job  preparation,  grades  11  and  12,  and  adult; 

-  technical -level  job  preparation,  grades  13-15; 

-  professional  job  preparation,  grade  16  and  above. 

Comparison  of  Figures  9  and  10  indicates  a  close  relation- 
ship between  the  Public  Service  Curriculum  System  and  the  career- 
educational  model . 
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Objectives  of 
Implementation 


Depth  and 
Scope  of 
Implementation 


Suggested 
Method  of 
Implementation 


Elementary 
Grades 

Develop  an 
awareness  of 
the  occupa- 
tional world. 


Develop  general 
understanding, 
with  unre- 
stricted 
exposure  to 
all  fields  of 
work. 


No  materials 
developed  at 
this  time. 
Infusion 
method  of 
impl ementation 
should  be  used 
when  materials 
are  developed. 


Early  Secondary 
7-lD 

Stimulate  occupa- 
tional interests, 
and  provide 
exploratory  and 
pre-vocational 
experiences  in 
the  Public  Service 
Occupational  area. 

Gain  acquaintance 
with  many  specific 
occupations,  pri- 
marily through 
study  of  job 
families.  Oppor- 
tunities should 
be  provided  for 
student  to  obtain 
practical 
experience. 

Exploration  of 
Public  Service^ 
Orientation  to 
Public  Service* 
The  method  used  may 
be  either  a 
separate  course  or 
unit,  or  preferably 
infused  into  a 
social  studies  or 
guidance  class. 
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Late  Secondary 
11-12 

Provide  spec- 
ialized training 
for  a  specific 
occupation  or  a 
grouping  of 
closely  related 
occupations . 


Provide  training 
for  Public  Service 
job-entry  skills 
and  admittance 
to  more  advanced 
training; 

(Sheriffs  Academy, 
etc.). 


Preparing  for 
Public  Service 
(Conmon  Core^  Law 
Enforcement^  Social 
Services 3  Educational 
Services),  Imple- 
mentation may  be  by 
separate  courses,  or 
by  infusion  into 
existing  programs. 
Mini -courses  are 
another  suggestion 
at  this  ]evel . 
Field  (^ork)  experi- 
ences should  be  part 
of  the  curriculum. 


Figure  11  -  Suggested  Implementation  Methodology 


The  Exploration  Guide  is  designed  for  use  in  Phase  II,  the 
Orientation  Guide  is  designed  for  use  in  Phase  III,  and  the 
Preparation  Guides  are  designed  for  use  in  Phase  IV  of  the 
student's  education.    Students  completing  the  Preparation 
materials  should  be  able  to  obtain  entry-level  work  in  Public 
Service,  and  be  prepared  for  further  post-secondary  work,  if 
they  so  desire. 
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INCLUSION 
OF 

CURRICULUM 
INTO 

SCHOOL'S 
SYSTEM 


As  a  first  step  in  implementation  of  the  Public  Service  Occupa- 
tions Curriculum,  a  decision  must  be  made  as  to  how  and  where 
it  should  be  included  in  the  school's  curriculum  system.  While 
the  career-education  concept  seems  to  offer  optimum  educational 
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advantages,  nevertheless  it  is  recognized  that  financial  and 
administrative  considerations  of  the  local  district  will  be  the 
major  motivating  factors  in  the  final  decision.    Regardless  of 
the  plan  adopted,  it  is  suggested  that  the  curriculum  materials 
be  utilized  in  general  accordance  with  the  methodology  of 
Figure  11,  and  should  meet  the  objectives  shown  thereon. 

IMPLEMENTATION    IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  EXPLORATION  PHASE 
BY 

PHASES 

The  activities  in  the  exploration  guide.  Exploring  Public  Service 
Occupations y  were  designed  to  be  appropriate  and  appealing  to 
students  of  the  junior  high  school  level.    They  provide  a  dis- 
cussion focused  around  a  basic  Public  Service  concept.  This 
narrative  content  is  then  followed  by  student  activities  simu- 
lating problems  and  events  encountered  in  a  Public  Service 
occupation.    This  guide  provides  students  with  an  opportunity 
to  explore  their  interests,  abilities,  and  desires  relative  to 
Public  Service  occupations.    Each  unit  is  compact  and  could 
easily  be  infused  into  a  number  of  different  junior  high  school 
classes.    Social  studies,  English,  and  guidance  classes  (career 
planning  or  educational  planning)  are  logical  places  in  which 
to  introduce  the  guide.  Exploration  of  Public  Service  Occupations. 

The  infusion  method  has  a  number  of  advantages  at  the  junior 
high  school  level.    It  exposes  all  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  the  social  studies  or  English  classes  to  the  Public  Service 
curriculum.    Students  entering  senior  high  school  would  then 
be  better  informed  about  Public  Service  programs  at  that  level. 

If  Public  Service  was  introduced  as  a  separate  class,  or  as  an 
elective,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  student  body  would  be 
enrolled. 

Infusion  also  solves  the  problem  of  student  recruitment.  The 
students  are  already  programmed  into  the  required  classes  in 
which  the  curriculum  is  being  introduced.    There  are  no  addi- 
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tional  class  scheduling  problems  with  an  infusion  approach. 


This  is  not  to  suggest  that  there  will  be  no  problems  with  an 
infusion  approach.    When  the  infusion  approach  is  utilized, 
there  are  many  more  teachers  that  need  in-service  training. 
Ntore  teachers  will  need  to  change  their  lesson  plans  and  to 
modify  their  course  outlines.    Some  of  the  teachers  may  be 
reluctant  to  make  these  changes.    However,  the  Exploration 
Guide  materials  should  prove  to  be  a  great  help  to  the  teachers 
when  they  utilize  them. 

The  Exploration  Guide  materials  will  be  motivational  in  the 
sense  that  they  do  relate  to  the  students'  interests,  plans, 
and  (in  some  cases)  occupational  interests.    The  Public 
Service  Curriculum  activities  will  assist  the  student  in  under- 
standing the  relevance  of  the  academic  class  to  the  world  of 
work.    The  Exploration  Guide  may  also  assist  the  student  in 
planning  his  senior  high  school  program. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  ORIENTATION  PHASE 

The  Guide,  Orientation  to  Public  Service  Occupations^  has 
already  been  implemented  in  several  ways.    In  some  demonstration 
sites,  the  material  has  been  infused  into  the  regular  curriculum, 
while  it  has  been  field  tested,  equally  successfully,  as  a 
separate  course  in  other  sites. 

The  purpose  of  this  component  of  the  curriculum  is  to  provide 
the  student  with  an  in-depth  exposure  to  the  major  occupational 
groups  within  the  area  of  Public  Service.    This  goal  may  be 
realized  through  either  method  of  implementation.    The  fact 
that  both  infusion  and  separate-subject  models  have  already 
been  developed  and  field  tested  demonstrates  the  flexibility 
of  the  Orientation  Guide.    The  method  of  implementation  to 
be  adopted  by  a  District  for  this  curriculum  will  have  to  be 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  its  present  curriculum  and  class 
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schedule,  whether  modular,  rotating,  or  traditional. 


There  are  also  key  decisions  to  be  made  concerning  the  Orienta- 
tion Guide  and  the  infusion  system  of  implementation.  In 
addition  to  revising  course  outlines,  and  retraining  teachers, 
decisions  must  be  reached  regarding  which  courses  shall  be 
revised,  what  content  deleted,  and  who  shall  be  responsible 
for  infusing  the  Public  Service  Occupations  Curriculum  into  the 
on-going  program  of  the  school.    Such  changes  in  curriculum 
may  need  to  be  approved  by  a  curriculum  committee  and  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Furthermore,  methods  of  teaching  may  need  to  be  changed.  Signifi- 
cant portions  of  the  content  to  be  taught  may  be  communicated 
to  students  most  advantageously  by  field  experiences  or  by 
guest  speakers  from  the  occupations  under  investigation.  The 
methodology  of  utilizing  community  resources  ought  to  be  a 
major  consideration  when  initiating  a  new  Public  Service 
Occupations  class: 

^      What  governmental  agencies  will  permit  field  trips? 

How  often  will  they  send  one  of  their  officials  to  the 
school  as  a  guest  speaker? 

Will  they  cooperate  with  the  school  in  establishing  an 
exploratory  and/or  vocational  work  experience  program? 

Answers  to  these  questions  may  have  a  definite  bearing  upon  the 
type  of  program  that  a  district  establishes. 

When  the  Public  Service  Occupations  Orientation  Curriculum  is 
offered  as  a  separate  course,  the  teacher  may  find  it  easier 
to  develop  a  working  relationship  with  community  resource 
people,  than  when  the  curriculum  is  infused  into  an  existing 
system  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  teachers  involved. ^  It 


is  also  likely  that  the  students  enrolled  in  a  separate  class 
will  have  more  interest  in  Public  Service,  and  will  be  more 
highly  motivated  than  would  the  students  in  an  infusion  model. 
However,  a  separate  Public  Service  class  may  help  to  perpetuate 
the  gap  between  the  vocational  education  and  the  academic 
departments.    These  factors  need  to  be  considered  when  choosing 
a  curriculum  model . 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  PREPARATION  PHASE 

The  guides  in  the  Preparing  for  Public  Service  Occupations 
Phase  have  been  developed  to  equip  11th  grade,  12th  grade,  and 
adult  education  students  with  basic  Public  Service  job  skills. 
The  guides  have  been  separated  into  two  major  phase  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  first  phase  is  the  Common  Core,  which  equips  every  student 
who  is  preparing  for  a  Public  Service  job  with  basic  academic 
and  fundamental  skills  related  to  the  field  of  Public  Service. 
The  guide  provides  each  student  with  knowledge  and  skills  in 
such  areas  as  Oral  Communications,  Written  Communication,  Good 
Grooming,  Relationships  with  Other  People,  Applying  for  Public 
Service  Jobs,  Techniques  of  Decision  Makfng,  and  other  pertinent 
information  common  to  all  the  areas  of  public  service. 

The  second  Phase  includes  the  Specialty  Cores,  which  encompass 
three  major  occupational  groups  within  the  Public  Service  career 
family: 

Social  Services^ 

-  Educational  Services^ 

-  Law  Enforcement  Services. 

After  completion  of  the  Common  Core  materials,  students  will  be 
able  to  select  the  specialty  area  of  greatest  interest  for 
furthei"  study.    The  units  of  the  Specialty  Cores  deal  with 
specific  requirements  for  entry-level  jobs  in  Public  Service. 
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Educational  Services,  Social  Services,  and  Law  Enforcement 
Services  were  chosen  as  the  Specialty  Cores  because  they  con- 
tain the  majority  of  entry-level  Public  Service  positions.  The 
Common  Core  and  the  Specialty  Cores  both  provide  the  student 
with  different  experiences,  opportunities,  and  skills.  The 
various  core  subjects  may  be  taught  in  as  little  time  as  one 
semester  or  continued  advantageously  for  as  long  as  a  year,  or 
for  even  two  years. 

An  important  part  of  the  Public  Service  program  at  the  senior 
high  school  level  is  work  experience.    At  this  point  in  their 
training  most  students  are  ready  to  apply  the  skills  they  have 
learned.    This  might  consist  of  exploratory  work  experience, 
wherein  students  obtain  a  sampling  of  many  Public  Service 
occupations;  or  vocational -work  experience,  in  which  students 
are  paid  for  their  work  on  specific  Public  Service  jobs  (coopera- 
tive education).    This  is  where  community  support  will  make  the 
Work-Experience  Component  of  Public  Service  easy.    Public  Ser- 
vice is  a  program  conducted  within  a  community.  Therefore, 
the  community  is  perhaps  the  most  important  ingredient  in  a 
Public  Service  program. 

The  curriculum  system  for  the  Preparation  Phase  of  the  Public 
Service  curriculum  is  extremely  flexible.    The  Common  Core 
and  Specialty  Cores  can  be  implemented  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  Common  Core  was  designed  to  be  used  together  with,  or  just 
prior  to,  the  Specialty  Cores.    However,  the  Common  Core  material 
is  basic  to  successful  employment  in  nearly  any  occupation,  and 
is  closely  related  to  many  of  the  high  school  subjects.  Parts 
of  the  Common  Core  could  easily  and  efficiently  be  incorporated 
into  speech,  English,  psychology,  or  sociology  classes,  or  even 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  Orientation  Guide.    The  Common  Core 
could  be  utilized  as  a  separate  course,  or  as  part  of  a  separate 
course  in  Public  Service,  after  which  the  students  would  select 
their  specialty  area  for  further  in-depth  study. 
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The  Specialty  Core  materials  will  most  likely  be  utilized  as 
separate  subjects,  or  as  the  basis  for  small  group  instruction, 
or  even  individual  contracts  with  students  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  employment  in  that  particular  area.  Another 
possible  curriculum  approach  is  the  packaging  of  these  specialty 
units  into  mini -courses  which  the  students  would  select  by 
interest  area.    Students  would  take  a  course  in  Educational 
Service,  Social  Service,  or  Law  Enforcement  Service.  These 
mini-courses  could  be  utilized  as  related  instruction  for 
Work-Experience  students,  as  a  part  of  the  social  studies 
curriculum,  or  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  an  alternative 
school.    Adult  high  schools  could  easily  adapt  this  type  of 
curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  adult  students.  Mini-courses 
may  represent  the  most  feasible  method,  from  the  standpoint 
of  time,  to  introduce  a  Public  Service  Occupations  Curriculum 
to  those  academically-oriented  students  who  are  preparing  for 
the  more  rigid  entrance  requirements  of  the  four-year  colleges. 
Mini-courses  would  fit  well  into  a  modular  or  flexible  schedule. 


IMPLEMENTING      The  following  questions  are  suggested  for  consideration  by  a 
SYSTEm'^'^^^^'"^'^  educational  Agency  when  its  administrators  are  trying  to 

decide  whether  or  not  to  implement  this  curriculum: 


*     What  are  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Agency  in  imple- 
menting this  curriculum?    Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
students  with  guidance,  or  preparing  the  students  for  a  job, 
or  both? 

^      What  Public  Service  occupations  are  there  in  the  community 
for  which  this  Agency  should  be  preparing  students? 

'      Which  method  of  curriculum  implementation  would  best 
achieve  the  stated  goals  and  objectives? 


What  would  the  staff's  reactions  be  to  each  of  the 
possible  methods  of  implementation? 
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Which  method  of  implementation  would  be  the  easiest  to 
interpret  and  sell  to  the  public  and  the  students? 

Which  method  of  implementation  would  be  the  easiest 
to  incorporate  into  the  school's  master  program? 

How  would  the  program  be  staffed?    How  much  in-service 
training  would  be  needed? 

Should  the  Public  Service  program  last  for  one  or  two 
semesters,  or  even  two  or  three  years? 

How  much  credit  should  be  given  to  a  student  for  satis- 
fying the  requirements  of  the  class? 

Which  units  in  the  Public  Service  Occupations  curriculum 
need  special  emphasis,  since  they  have  special  relevance 
to  the  community? 


RELATIONSHIP  TO  EXISTING  SYSTEM 


If  the  Public  Service  Occupations  Curriculum  system  is  to  be 
efficiently  and  effectively  implemented,  the  District  or  local 
Agency  must  ascertain  its  relationship  to  the  content  of  the 
curriculum  already  being  utilized.    Needless  duplication  of 
material  is  tiring  to  students  and  a  waste  of  the  District's 
resources.    However,  duplication  of  content  is  not  always  to 
be  avoided.    If  only  a  few  of  the  potential  Public  Service 
Occupations  students  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  have 
been  enrolled  in  another  class  offering  the  same  or  similar 
content,  the  duplication  of  content  is  necessary  and  proper. 
Content  especially  relevant  to  successful  employment  should  be 
included  a  second,  and  perhaps  even  a  third  time*  Repeated 
reinforaement  is  a  sound  psyahotogiaal  learning  principle. 


OPERATIONAL  PROBLEMS 


There  are  a  number  of  operational  problems  to  be  confronted 
when  implementing  a  curriculum  system  of  any  sort.    Many  of 
the  problems  will  center  around  a  lack  of  funds,  understaff ing, 
day-to-day  crises,  and  resistance  to  change.    However,  careful 
planning  may  prevent,  or  at  least  minimize,  the  impact  of  the 
problems  when  they  do  develop. 

Timing  of  Curriculum  Change 

The  timing  of  the  curriculum  change  is  of  great  importance.  If 
the  entire  Public  Service  Occupations  Curriculum  system  is  to 
be  introduced  at  the  same  time,  it  would  mean  that  none  of  the 
students  receiving  the  Orientation  or  Preparation  Phase 
materials  will  have  the  background  information  from  the 
Exploration  Guide.    However,  in  succeeding  years,  as  the 
sequential  nature  of  the  curriculum  is  utilized,  students  would 
have  this  background,  and  the  teachers  could  adjust  the 
Curriculum  accordingly. 

Another  aspect  of  the  timing  has  to  do  with  time  of  introduc- 
tion or  announcement  of  the  Curriculum  .    If  the  Program  is  to^ 
be  initiated  in  September  as  a  separate  course,  it  needs  to  be 
added  to  the  school's  master  program  in  about  February  or  March 
of  the  previous  school  year,  or  no  students  will  be  programed 
into  the  class  until  August.    Students  who  are  interested  in  the 
class  may  find  it  difficult  to  get  their  programs  changed  in 
August.    The  students  who  are  programed  in  August  have  a  tendency 
to  be  the  students  with  greatest  mobility,  the  greatest  dissatis- 
faction with  the  school  program,  and  perhaps  even  the  greatest 
number  of  problems.    It  is  important  to  have  the  Program 
advertised  prior  to  the  regular  scheduling  period.  Student 
recruiting  should  occur  prior  to  Program  scheduling  whenever 
possible.    This  is  especially  true  when  the  Public  Service 
Program  is  first  initiated. 
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Planning  the  Program  that  far  in  advance  also  gives  the 
"administrator  or  teacher  an  opportunity  to  order  the  necessary 
supplies,  books,  and  equipment,  and  to  have  them  available  for 
the  students  to  use  when  school  begins  in  September, 

Class  Scheduling 

Another  operational  consideration  centers  around  the  actual 
scheduling  of  the  Curriculum  into  the  school  master  schedule. 
Should  the  program  be  scheduled  for  one  hour  a  day,  or  for  two 
hours  a  day?    Field  trips  and  the  release  of  students  from 
class  to  observe  activities  in  public  offices  or  agencies  are 
both  much  easier  if  the  class  meets  for  two  hours  a  day.  But, 
if  the  class  meets  for  two  hours,  should  it  continue  for  one, 
or  for  two  semesters?    The  suggestion  might  be  made  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  try  the  class  initially  for  a  two- 
hour  block  five  days  a  week,  as  a  one-semester  course.  If 
experience  demonstrates  to  the  teacher  that  community  resources 
are  sufficient  and  classroom  materials  are  adequate,  than  it 
could  later  be  expanded  into  a  full  year's  course. 

The  time  of  the  school  day  when  the  class  is  fitted  into  the 
school  schedule  is  also  important.    If  the  class  meets  during 
the  first  period  in  the  morning,  or  the  last  period  in  the 
afternoon,  it  is  possible  to  take  additional  time  for  field 
trips  without  infringing  upon  other  teachers'  class  time. 
However,  if  the  class  meets  during  the  last  period  in  the  day, 
students  who  have  jobs  may  not  be  able  to  work  it  into  their 
schedule.    Working  students  may  be  excused  under  a  general  Work- 
Experience  Program  and,  consequently,  may  not  be  able  to  enroll 
in  the  class  even  though  they  are  planning  to  enter  a  Public 
Service  occupation.    While  these  points  may  seem  trite,  they 
are  important,  and  may  well  be  the  factors  that  determine 
whether  or  not  a  new  program  is  successful. 
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Community  Involvement 


One  of  the  more  important  curricular  aspects  to  be  considered  in 
career  education  classes  such  as  the  Public  Service  Program  is 
community  involvement.    Its  activities  project  out  of  the  class- 
room into  the  community.    The  community's  resource  people, 
places,  and  agencies  influence  both  the  curriculum  content  and 
the  method  of  instruction.    The  specific  resources  of  each 
community  will  vary,  each  rich  in  its  own  unique  way. 

The  operational  plans  of  the  District  must  provide  the  time  and 
money  for  a  school  official  to  do  the  "leg  work"  necessary  to 
make  and  maintain  contacts  throughout  the  school  year.  The 
Work-Experience  Component  normally  requires  additional  per- 
sonnel to  rronitor  students  outside  the  classroom.    If  the 
classroom  teacher  is  provided  with  an  additional  period  of 
preparation,  this  should  afford  sufficient  time  to  make  community 
contacts  concerning  field  trips,  guest  speakers,  etc.  However, 
when  a  Work-Study  or  Work-Experience  Program  is  developed,  the 
teacher  should  not  normally  be  expected  to  assume  the  added 
responsibility.    (See  the  Work-Experience  section  of  this  Guide 
for  further  discussion.) 

Budgets 

The  budget  is  another  important  curricular  concern  which 
requires  careful  planning.    Funds  need  to  be  available  to  pro- 
vide released  time  for  teachers  for  in-service  training  and  for 
curriculum  development  and  review;  to  purchase  curriculum 
materials;  and  to  provide  transportation  for  field  trips.  Even 
though  the  capital  outlay  for  a  Public  Service  class  is  small 
relative  to  many  vocational  programs,  it  will  not  be  successful 
if  an  adequate  budget  is  not  provided. 
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VARIABILITY 
OF 

IMPLEMENTATION 


The  implementation  of  this  curriculum  may  well  vary  greatly  in 
effectiveness  in  different  localities.    Different  schools  will 
have  different  purposes,  different  students,  and  different 
Public  Service  employers  in  the  community.    No  course  of 
study,  however  perfectly  it  may  function  in  one  school, 
should  ever  be  adopted  in  another  school  without  critical 
review.    The  question  must  be  asked,  "Does  Public  Service 
really  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  community  better 
than  any  other  curriculum?" 


Every  Public  Service  course  should  be  reviewed  annually  to 
find  areas  of  improvement  for  succeeding  classes.    This  annual 
review  could  well  include  considerations  such  as  these: 


In  what  Public  Service  occupations  have  a  substantial 
number  of  former  students  found  employment? 

Which  Public  Service  occupations  hold  the  most  student 
interest? 

Which  Public  Service  occupations  promise  the  most  employ- 
ment opportunities? 

Is  the  present  curriculum  system  reaching  the  right 
students  at  the  right  time  with  the  right  material? 


Each  District  will  have  its  own  unique  situations.  Therefore, 
the  instructional  objectives,  content,  activities,  and 
resources  of  the  Public  Service  Occupations  Curriculum  Guides 
should  be  interpreted  and  implemented  to  meet  those  needs. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  criterion-referenced  test 
booklets  can  be  a  curricular  aid.    These  evaluation  questions 
are  keyed  to  each  unit  of  the  curriculum  guides,  and  relate 
directly  to  the  instructional  objectives  of  the  unit.  The 
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curriculum  coordinator  or  teacher  can  use  the  tests  to  help 
structure  the  course  content.    These  suggested  test  or 
evaluation  questions  allow  the  teacher  to  objectively  evaluate 
student  learning  gain  by  their  use  in  both  pre-  and  post-test 
situations.    They  may  also  be  useful  in  prescriptive  teaching. 

The  Public  Service  Occupations  Curriculum  system  has  a  broader 
objective  than  filling  manpower  needs  in  Public  Service  Agencies 
and  in  providing  students  with  marketable  skills.    It  will, 
hopefully,  be  the  avenue  through  which  many  students  find  a 
successful  and  satisfying  future.    It  is  hoped  that,  while  this 
Guide  does  not  provide  any  easy  solutions  in  implementing  a. 
program,  it  does  provide  a  foundation  upon  which  a  local 
educational  agency  can  build  a  solid  curriculum  structure. 
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Chapter  n 

WORK  EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAMS 


WORK 

EXPERIENCE  - 
AN  ADJUNCT 
TO  GOOD 
EDUCATION 


This  section  of  the  Implementation  Guide  suggests  some  guide- 
lines and  procedures  to  facilitate  initiating  a  Work-Experience 
Program,  or  at  least  $ome  related  field  experiences,  for 
students  enrolled  in  a  Public  Service  Occupations  class. 

The  Public  Service  Occupations  Class,  with  a  related  Work- 
Experience  Education  Component,  can  be  a  tremendous  help  to 
students  in  choosing  a  career  and  preparing  for  it.  The 
transition  from  the  academic  environment  of  the  classroom  to 
the  work  environment  is  an  excellent  learning  experience  for 
the  student.    Some  form  of  work  experience  should  be  con- 
sidered an  integral  part  of  the  Public  Service  Curriculum  .  .  . 
not  a  "nice-to-have"  fill-in,  or  an  extravagant  luxury. 

The  possibility  of  developing  an  effective  Work-Experience 
Program  in  itself  presents  a  strong  rationale  for  initiation  of 
Public  Service  Occupations  classes. 

In  order  to  have  a  successful  program,  the  teacher  will 
ordinarily  require  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
active  support  of  the  school  officials,  the  community,  and 
the  Public  Service  employers. 

Work-Experience  Education  is  presently  one  of  the  fastest 
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growing  segments^of  vocational  education.    Because  of  this 
fact,  great  differences  are  found  in  programs.    This  is  as  it 
should  be,  as  the  Work-Experience  Program  should  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  community. 

WHAT  IS  WORK-EXPERIENCF? 


For  the  purposes  of  this  guide,  ijork  experienae  is  defined  as 
that  part  of  the  aurriaulum  designed  to  provide  students  with 
an  opportunity  to  learn  oaaupational  skills  through  field 
expevienaes.    Students  should  also  learn  what  the  requirements 
are  for  successful  Public  Service  employment.    These  experiences 
should  be  provided  in  conjunction  with  the  Pu&Zic  Service 
Oaaupations  Curriaulum  Guides. 

These  Guides  provide  the  teacher  with  outlines  of  material  which 
may  be  included  in  this  type  of  class.    However,  to  be  of  maxi- 
mum value,  the  curriculum  must  be  validated  in  conjunction  with 
the  local  Public  Service  employers.    This  validation  may  be 
accomplished  through  the  concurrent  use  of  Advisory  Committees, 
Agency  visitations,  and  Work-Experience  Components. 

WHY  WORK-EXPERIENCE? 


The  information  that  the  teacher  is  continually  gaining  from 
the  placement  of  students  is  invaluable  in  planning  future 
classroom  activities  and  in  necessary  modification  of  the 
curriculum  to  meet  local  needs.    These  contacts  will  give  the 
teacher  essential  knowledge  about  occupational  skills,  duties, 
employment  opportunities,  educational  requirements,  and  general 
work  environment  in  the  various  agencies,  departments,  or 
organizations. 

Field  experiences  stimulate  student  interest,  demonstrate  the 
relevance  of  the  classroom  instruction  and  are  excellent 
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supplements  to  the  classroom  materials.    Many  high-school 
students  find  it  difficult  to  relate  academic  material  to  their 
own  personal  lives,    A  work  assignment  in  a  Public  Service  Agency 
or  Department  should  provide  numerous  opportunities  to  apply  the 
academic  material  to  which  the  student  has  been  exposed.  For 
example,  a  work  assignment  in  a  city  park  may  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  knowing  a  variety  of  academic  information.  Students 
may  learn  the  identity  of  such  poisonous  plants  as  oleanders, 
basic  first-aid  procedures,  and  basic  human-relations  skills  in 
settling  disputes  over  the  use  of  ball  fields,  playgrounds,  or 
picnic  areas.    These  types  of  experiences  may  be  duplicated  in 
nearly  all  of  the  Public  Service  occupational  areas.    Thus^  the 
Work-Experience  Component  provides  the  student  with  the  practical 
laboratory  to  test  and  apply  the  classroom  instruction.  The 
student  is  then  motivated  to  learn  more  of  the  "theory"  back 
in  the  classroom  after  the  work  experience. 

Another  practical  and  important  aspect  of  Work  Experience  is 
that  students  may  well  have  excellent  opportunities  to  make 
contacts  in  their  chosen  occupations.    These  contacts  and 
experiences  may  prove  to  be  the  references  that  open  doors  to 
future  employment  or  special  training.    Even  if  college  is 
planned,  the  work  experience  will  provide  the  observant  and 
receptive  student  with  a  background  which  may  possibly  make  his 
classes  more  meaningful. 

The  daily  routine  of  a  Public  Service  job  is  often  different 
from  what  the  student  expected.    Students  frequently  have  ideas 
about  jobs  being  far  more  glamorous  and  exciting  than  they 
really  are.    The  field  experience  enables  the  student  to  make 
a  more  realistic  career  choice. 

In  brief,  these  points  demonstrate  the  value  of  developing  a 
Work-Experience  Component  in  conjunction  with  Public  Service 
Occupations  classes: 
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It  will  assist  the  Public  Service  Occupations  teacher  in 
relating  the  curriculum  content  to  the  needs  of  the  local 
Public  Service  employers; 

It  will  demonstrate  to  the  students  the  relevance  of  the 
academic  material  to  the  world  of  work.    Classroom  theory 
will  be  more  meaningful  to  students  who  have  had  some  form 
of  related  work  experience; 

It  will  provide  the  student  with  meaningful  educational 
experiences  that  are  impossible  to  simulate  in  the  class- 
room; 


°     It  provides  an  avenue  of  communication  between  the  school 
and  the  Public  Service  employers  regarding  the  job  market 
and  the  effectiveness  of  training  in  the  Public  Service 
Occupations  Class; 

°     It  may  provide  the  student  with  personal  contacts  in  his 
field  of  interest  that  may  prove  beneficial  in  later  life; 

°     It  allows  the  student  to  test  his  tentative  career  choice. 


GOALS  AND 
OBJECTIVES 
OF  THE 
PROGRAM 


After  developing  a  rationale  for  the  program,  the  next  step  is 
to  survey  the  possible  Public  Service  work  stations,  and  to 
develop  specific  goals  for  the  Work-Experience  Component.  The 
goals,  depending  upon  the  students,  may  be: 


for  the  students  to  be  provided  with  an  opportunity  to 
explore  a  variety  of  occupational  fields  within  Public 
Service; 


for  the  students  to  acquire  skills  through  on-the-job 
training  in  connection  with  the  Public  Service  Occupations 
Program. 
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TYPES  OF  WORK-EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 


The  goals  of  the  Work-Experience  Program  will  determine  the 
types  of  work  experience.    The  literature  identifies  three 
major  types  of  work  experience: 


Exploratory  work  experience. 
General  work  experience. 
Vocational  work  experience. 


Exploratory  work  experience  is  a  program  that  provides  the 
student  with  an  opportunity  to  sample  and  observe  a  variety  of 
work  situations.    The  objective  is  to  help  students  ascertain 
their  suitability  for  the  occupations  they  are  exploring. 

General  work  experience  is  supervised  part-time  employment  as 
a  part  of  the  total  school  program,  not  related  to  any  particu- 
lar class  in  school  •    The  major  aim  of  this  type  of  experience 
is  to  assist  students  to  become  mature  and  experienced  workers. 

Vocational  work  experience  education  is  an  arrangement  whereby 
students  are  employed  in  occupations  which  allow  them  to  use 
and  refine  the  material  presented  to  them  in  school  vocational 
classes.    The  work  situation  is  related  to  the  classroom 
instruction . 


COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
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The  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Program,  as  defined  by 
Public  Law  90-576,  is  a  form  of  vocational  Work-Experience  Edu- 
cation, which  demands  close  correlation  of  classroom  activities 
with  on-the-job  training.    According  to  the  legal  definition,  the 
criteria  for  voc?tional  education  are: 

°     The  student  must  receive  academic  and  vocational  instruc- 
tion by  alternation  of  study  in  school  with  a  job  in  the 
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occupational  field; 


The  two  experiences  must  be  planned  and  supervised  by  the 
school  and  employers  to  insure  that  these  activities  con- 
tribute to  the  student's  education  and  employabil ity; 

The  work  periods  and  school  attendance  may  be  on  alternate 
half  days,  full  days,  weeks,  or  other  periods  of  time. 

Cooperative  vocational  education  programs  may  be  funded  under 
either  Parts  B  or  G  of  Public  Law  90-576.    Part  G  has  the  pur- 
pose of  expanding  cooperative  education  to  disadvantaged 
students,  under  the  title  of  "Work-Study."    This  program  has 
enabled  many  students  to  obtain  work  experience  in  Public 
Agencies.    Qualification  of  a  student  for  this  program  requires 
a  showing  that  he  is  disadvantaged,  following  which  the  "Work- 
Study  Coordinator"  may  place  the  qualifying  student  in  a  non- 
profit agency  or  a  cooperating  governmental  agency. 

Work-Study  is  a  workable  arrangement  for  a  Public  Service 
Occupations  Program  with  a  considerable  number  of  enrolled 
disadvantaged  students.    However,  a  successful  Work-Study 
Program  does  require  considerable  planning  and  a  high  level 
of  community  cooperation.    Finding,  securing,  and  keeping  an 
adequate  number  of  desirable  work  stations  available  requires 
that  a  number  of  Public  Service  employers  throughout  the  com- 
munity have  working  knowledge  of  the  Program.    When  students 
are  released  from  the  school  for  participation  in  Work  Study, 
parents  and  faculty  must  have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  objectives  and  dynamics  of  the  Program.    The  funding  of 
Work-Study  Programs  is  often  misunderstood,  and  the  Coordinator 
must  be  willing  to  take  time  to  explain  to  each  cooperating 
employer  the  source  of  the  Work-Study  funds. 

The  Public  Service  Occupations  teacher  would  also  cooperate 
closely  with  another  program,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
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(The  NYC  is  a  federally  funded  program  providing  work  experi- 
ence for  low-income  students.) 


ALTERNATIVE  FORMS  OF  WORK-EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 


It  is  quite  possible  that  a  Public  Service  Occupations  Program 
could  be  utilizing,  simultaneously,  all  of  the  above  types  of 
wor''  experience.    If  both  paid  and  non-paid  Work-Experience 
Programs  are  utilized  at  the  same  time,  the  instructor  of  the 
class  and  the  Work-Experience  Coordinator  must  be  sure  that 
each  of  the  students  involved  understands  his  own  particular 
situation  before  he  starts  in  the  Program.    Some  of  the  "litera- 
ture suggests  the  desirability  of  not  mixing  programs  which  have 
paid  and  non-paid  work  experience  in  operation  at  the  same  time. 
However,  if  the  facts  concerning  pay  or  no-pay  are  known  in 
advance,  future  problems  can  be  averted. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  have  some  field  experience,  and  there  is 
no  feasible  way  of  implementing  a  paid  experience  for  him,  the 
student  should  be  allowed  to  choose  a  non-paid  experience.  The 
needs  and  interests  of  the  students  and  the  availability  of 
work  stations  should  be  the  guiding  factors  governing  students* 
placement  into  various  types  of  work  situations.    All  Agencies 
have  different  operational  procedures  and  policies.    It  should 
therefore  be  expected  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  students 
on  work  stations  will  be  different  in  each  Agency  or  Department. 


PLANNING 
THE  WORK- 
EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAM 


PROGRAM  SELECTION  TO  MEET  STUDENT^S  NEEDS 

In  planning  a  Work-Experience  Program  to  accompany  a  Public 
Service  Occupations  Class,  the  planners  need  to  analyze  the 
prospective  students  carefully.    Exploratory  programs  are 
usually  offered  to  high  school  freshman  and  sophomores.  General 
work  experience  and  vocational  work  experience  are  usually 
offered  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  high  school.  An 
Exploration  of  Publio  Services  program  can  be  offered  at  the 
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junior  high  school  level,  and  it  is  suggested  that  an 
accompanying  Exploratory  Work-Experience  Program  be  developed 
and  utilized  with  it.    A  Vocational  Work-Experience  Program 
should  accompany  the  curriculum  if  it  is  initiated  at  the 
senior  high  school  level.    However,  if  there  are  juniors  and 
seniors  who  want  to  explore  a  number  of  different  Public  Service 
job  families,  without  prior  classes  in  Public  Service  (as  in 
junior  high  school),  field  trips  or  even  a  modified  Exploratory 
Work-Experience  Program  may  prove  very  beneficial.  Coordination 
of  such  programs  can  be  quite  time  consuming.    Contracts  with 
the  Public  Service  Agencies  should  be  written.    Insurance  coverage, 
as  legally  required,  must  be  obtained. 

The  Preparation  Phase  of  the  Public  Service  Occupations  Class 
should  normally  be  accompanied  by  a  Vocational  Work-Experience 
Component.    Most  students  enrolled  in  a  Public  Service  Prepara- 
tion Class  will  be  mature  enough  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  holding  a  part-time  job,  and  of  representing  the  school  in 
the  community.    However,  the  student's  maturity,  motivation, 
and  trustworthiness  need  to  be  assessed  carefully  before  a 
school  official  makes  a  recommendation  of  placement.  The 
best  policy  is  for  the  teacher  to  suggest  to  the  students 
methods  of  conducting  themselves  during  job  interviews,  what 
to  bring  along  for  interviews,  and  how  to  prepare  a  resume". 
The  teacher  should  give  the  students  names,  addresses,  and 
phone  numbers  of  the  Public  Service  employers  to  be  contacted 
for  the  job  interviews.    If  more  than  one  student  is  interested 
in  a  particular  job,  give  the  employer  the  opportunity  to  inter- 
view each  one.  .  He  can  then  select  the  one  that  appears  to 
best  meet  the  Agency's  needs.    This  also  places  part  of  the 
responsibility  on  the  employer  if  the  student  does  not  work 
out  to  the  employer's  expectations. 

When  planning  the  Public  Service  Occupations  class,  a  survey 
should  be  made  of  entry-level  occupations  in  Public  Service 
in  the  local  area,  and  potential  Public  Service  employers 
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should  be  located.    An  analysis  should  be  made  of  possible 
jobs  to  identify  the  duties  that  could  be  performed  by 
students. 

CONTACT  WITH  EMPLOYERS 
Pre-planning  with  Employers 

The  Agencies  should  be  visited  to  determine  their  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  the  school  in  a  Work-Experience  Program, 
to  host  field  trips,  or  utilize  Work-Study  student  employees 
if  such  a  program  were  funded.    The  Coordinator  also  needs  to 
determine,  at  time  of  contact,  the  facilities  that  are  avail- 
able for  training  of  student  employees. 

Would  the  duties  being  planned  for  the  student  actually  fit 
into  the  work  environment? 

The  cooperating  agency  will  have  students  do  what  they  want  to 
have  them  do,  but  sometimes  they  overlook  talents  that  young 
people  have.    For  example,  a  student  may  have  outstanding 
skills  in  cartooning  and  lettering,  and  could  be  of  great 
value  to  certain  departments  in  making  signs,  overlays  for 
transparencies,  educational  aids,  etc.    Unless  the  Coordinator 
points  this  out  to  the  Agency,  or  urges  the  student  to  bring 
samples  along  to  the  interview,  these  talents  and  skills  are 
not  likely  to  be  utilized. 

Establishing  Proper  Lines  of  Communication 

An  Agency  Manager  or  Department  Head  is  usually  the  representa- 
tive of  the  employer  who  approves  the  initiation  of  a 
Public  Service  Work-Experience  Education  Program,  but  the  actual 
supervisor  of  the  student  worker  is  usually  one  or  two  levels 
below  this  level.    This  can  be  a  source  of  difficulty.    The  per- 
son actually  assigned  to  supervise  the  student  should  also  have 
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direct  communication  with  the  Work-Experience  Coordinator,  and 
have  a  voice  in  whether  or  not  a  student  is  accepted  in  his 
Department  or  Section. 

The  Work-Experience  Coordinator  should  discuss  the  program  and 
the  student  with  the  supervisor  who  will  be  in  daily  contact 
with  the  student  prior  to  the  student's  placement  on  the  job. 
If  this  step  is  omitted,  the  supervisor  may  resent  the  fact 
that  a  prior  consultation  was  not  made.    The  end  result  may 
make  the  field  experience  a  miserable  experience  for  the  student. 

Additionally,  if  the  Coordinator  has  a  direct  line  of  communication 
with  the  actual  supervisor,  problems  can  be  handled  when  they 
arise,  rather  than  after  they  have  been  drawn  out  or  turned  into 
a  crisis. 

FACTORS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  DURING  PLANNING  OPERATIONS 
Handling  of  Agency  Materials 

Many  Public  Service  Agencies  have  volumes  of  confidential 
materials.    School  records,  police  records,  court  records, 
welfare  files,  tax  records,  etc.,  are  all  confidential  and 
rather  sensitive.    Such  information  must  be  handled  with  great 
care.    The  Work-Experience  educator  needs  to  prepare  both  the 
student  and  the  Public  Service  employer  for  handling  problems 
in  this  area. 

Unless  it  is  pointed  out  at  the  start,  students  assigned  to  work 
in  a  school  office,  for  example,  may  not  realize  that  other 
student's  telephone  numbers  or  test  scores  are  confidential. 
They  should  be  disseminated  only  with  the  greatest  discretion 
(and  not  at  all  by  the  student)  to  remain  within  established 
legal  boundaries. 

The  employing  Agency  and  the  School  Coordinator  should  have 
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prior  understanding  as  to  what  types  of  confidential  material 
should  be  exposed  to  the  student.    It  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
having  trust  in  the  students,  but  a  question  of  how  much  respo^i- 
sibility  should  be  placed  upon  part-time  student  workers,  who 
are  just  getting  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  work. 

Safety 

Another  factor  of  concern  to  the  school  is  the  student's 
safety: 

Should  Work-Experience  students  be  permitted  to  ride  along 
in  police  patrol  cars? 

-     What  would  happen  should  the  student  be  involved  in  a 
shoot-out  or  a  high-speed  chase  and  car  wreck? 

A  student  worker  at  a  city  animal  shelter  could  con- 
ceivably be  bitten  by  an  animal  inflicted  with  rabies. 

It  is  possible  to  find  potentially  dangerous  situations  in 
nearly  all  of  the  work  stations.    These  possibilities  need  to 
be  discussed  with  the  student  and  the  cooperating  governmental 
Agency  so  that,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  there  is  a  plan  of 
action.  * 

The  school  official,  prior  to  visiting  the  Agency,  should  deter- 
mine the  duties  likely  to  be  expected  of  a  student  worker  and 
possible  problem  areas  and  hazards.    The  cooperating  Public 
Service  employer  has  the  responsibility  of  deciding  what 
student  workers  may  and  may  not  do. 

When  contact  is  made,  the  Coordinator  needs  to  emphasize  that 
the  students  should  have  a  variety  of  experiences  to  maintain 
interest  and  to  provide  them  with  sound  educational  programs. 


I MPLEMENT I NG      COORDINATION  WITH  EMPLOYERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 
THE 

PROGRAM 

As  soon  as  the  Program  is  established,  a  procedure  should  be 
developed  to  keep  both  the  school  site  Administrator  and  the 
teacher  informed  of  the  program  and  of  the  actual  placement 
of  students.    If  a  student  encounters  a  problem,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Public  Service  teacher  or  site  Administrator  would  be 
the  school  official  contacted  if  the  Work-Experience  Coordinator 
should  not  be  readily  available.    It  is  embarrassing  for 
a  school  official  to  be  caught  in  a  position  of  not  knowing  that 
a  student  has  even  been  placed  in  a  particular  Agency.    The  Work- 
Experience  Coordinator  (or  equivalent  person)  should  provide  a 
current  list  of  names,  placements,  cooperating  Agencies,  and 
supervisors  for  the  site  administrator.    It  makes  for  much 
smoother  staff  relations  and  good  public  relations. 

The  attitude  of  the  school  officials  and  teachers  will  be 
affected  by  how  well  organized  the  Public  Service  Work- 
Experience  Component  is,  and  how  well  it  is  explained  to  them. 
It  is  necessary  to  outline  the  goals  of  the  program  and  the 
experiences  to  which  the  students  will  be  exposed. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  keep  abreast  of  all  the  facets  of  an 
operating  Work-Experience  Program.    It  is  essential  that  the 
number  of  students  assigned  to  one  Coordinator  be  limited  to 
afford  sufficient  time  to  perform  the  variety  of  duties.    If  the 
Coordinator  is  not  able  to  keep  up  with  developments,  problems 
will  arise  and  the  work  stations  may  withdraw  from  the  Program, 
instead  of  expanding  and  being  of  service  to  the  students  of 
the  community. 

LEGAL  REQUIREMENTS 

A  major  responsibility  of  the  Work-Experience  educator  is  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  legal  requirements  for  a  Work-Experienced 
Program,  since  there  are  numerous  legal  implications  when 
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originating  a  new  program.    Furthermore,  student  employers 
must  comply  with  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  and  the  state 
codes,  in  addition  to  the  District  regulations. 

There  are  other  legalities  to  be  considered  when  developing  a 
new  Program: 

°      What  hours  may  students  work? 

-  Students  may  not  work  before   AM  or  after  ^PM. 

-  Students  under  18  years  of  age  may  not  work  more  than 
a  specified  number  of  hours  a  day  or  a  week  depending 
upon  various  circumstances. 

°      What  is  minimum  wage  at  which  student  employees  may  work? 

®      Where  and  when  is  a  work  permit  required? 

^      What  are  the  required  mechanics  of  a  Work-Experience 
Program? 


-  Does  the  state  require  that  a  plan  be  submitted? 

-  What  employment  is  forbidden  by  law?   Are  students 
under  18  years  of  age  not  allowed  to  work  in  certain 
hazardous  occupations? 

-  Have  provisions  been  made  for  complying  with  the  state 
requirements  for  record  keeping? 

Detailed  discussions  of  these  points  would  be  rather  fruitless 
since  they  change  often  and  are  not  uniform  in  the  various 
states. 

Records  must  be  maintained  to  include  such  items  as  these: 
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The  type  of  Work-Experience  education  in  which  the  student 
is  enrolled,  where  the  student  was  employed,  and  the  type 
of  job  held; 
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A  record  of  the  work  permit  issued,  if  applicable; 

Employers'  reports  of  students'  attendance  and  performance 
on  the  job; 

Reports  by  District  personnel  of  observations  of  pupils 
at  each  work  station; 

Reports  by  District  personnel  of  consultations  with 
employees  or  employers; 

Ratings  of  each  pupil,  including  the  grade,  by  District 
personnel . 


The  planning  requirements  will  involve  preparation  of  various 
forms  to  gather  much  of  this  information  for  presentation  in  a 
uniform  manner,  and  subsequent  uniform  analysis.  Suggested 
typical  forms  are  presented  in  accompanying  figures  to  accomp- 
lish this: 


Figure  12,  Typical  Public  Service  Student  Work-Experience 
Application; 

Figure  13,  Typical  Public  Service  Work-Experience 
Placement  Agreement; 

Figure  14,  Typical  Public  Service  Work-Experience 
Evaluation. 


Copies  of  these  forms  will  need  to  be  retained  for  each  student. 
BUDGETARY  FACTORS 

Budgetary  considerations  are  always  a  deciding  factor  when  imple- 
menting a  new  program.    The  number  of  students  enrolled  is  a 
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School 


Name   Date  Grade_ 

Date  of  birth  

Social  Security  No.   Driver's  License  No.  

What  do  you  plan  to  do  after  graduation?  -  


Do  you  have  transportation?         If  yes,  explain:_ 


What  is  your  past  employment? 

Duties  You  Length  of  Reason  for 

Employer  Performed  Employment  Leaving 


What  occupational  courses  have  you  completed  in  high  school? 


Can  you  type?  ^  If  yes,  how  many  words  per  minute?_ 

What  is  your  present  class  schedule? 


In  which  governmental  Agency  or  Department  would  you  like  to  work?_ 


What  special  talents  or  skills  do  you  possess  (cartooning,  etc.)?_ 


Student's  Signature 


Date 


Figure  12 

Typical  Public  Service  Student  Work-Experience  Application 
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To  provide  a  basis  of  understanding,  and  to  promote  a  sound  educational  experience, 

this  agreement  is  established  on  . 

Date 

The  student,  ^y^iH  beg^p  g  work-experience 

assignment  at  on  or  about 

197  ,  which  will  end  on  or  about  ,  197  ,  unless  this 

arrangement  becomes  unsatisfactory  to  any  of  the  undersigned,  and  is  then  ter- 
minated by  giving  notice  to  the  other  parties  signing; 

The  person  responsible  for  supervising  the  student  on  the  job  is: 


Name 


Title  Organization 

IT  IS  UNDERSTOOD  THAT  THE  EMPLOYER  WILL: 

Observe  the  federal,  state,  and  local  regulations  relating  to  the  umeployment 
of  minors; 

Provide  the  student  with  opportunities  to  develop  job  skills; 
Instruct  the  student  in  desirable  ways  of  doing  his  work; 
Assist  the  teacher  in  appraising  the  student's  performance. 

THE  STUDENT  AGREES  TO: 

Be  dependable,  punctual,  loyal,  and  courteous; 

Be  responsible  for  obtaining  his  or  her  own  transportation  to  and  from  the 
work  station; 

Follow  instructions  and  follow  the  usual  channels  of  communication; 

Notify  the  employer  and  the  school  in  advance  in  case  of  necessary  absences; 

Avoid  unsafe  situations; 

Keep  confidential  information  confidential. 

THE  TEACHER,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SCHOOL,  AGREES  TO: 

Visit  the  student  on  the  job; 

Be  of  assistance  to  both  the  employer  and  the  student; 
Be  readily  available  for  consultation; 

Be  responsible  for  the  final  determination  of  the  student's  grade. 

THE  PARENTS  AGREE  THAT: 

The  student  may  accept  this  assignment. 

The  student  will  have  transportation  for  this  assignment. 

SIGNATURES: 

Student:  Phone 


Address :  Date : 

Parents:   Phone 


Address:  Date: 

Work  Supervisor:   Phone 


Address:  Date: 

Teacher:     Phone 


Address:   Date: 

School:   Phone 


Address:  Date: 


Figure  13 

Typical  Public  Service  Work-Experience  Placement  Agreement 
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School : 


Student :  . 

Public  Service  Employer:  

Please  check  the  areas  which  you  feel  best  describe  the  student's  work  experience 
progress.    Your  response  will  be  a  part  of  the  student's  final  grade. 

JOB 

PERFORMANCE  EXCELLENT  VERY  GOOD  GOOD  ACCEPTABLE  POOR 

Punctuality           

Attendance           

Ability  to  foll^ 

instructions           

Judgment           

Human  relations           

AHITUDES  

Interest  in  work           

Ability  to  accept  * 
criticism           

PERSONAL  . 

Appropriate  dress           

Cleanliness           

Neatness           

COMMENTS:.  .  .  


Supervisor's  Signature 


Date 


Figure  14 

Typical  Public  Service  Work-Experience  Evaluation 
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large  factor  here.    Too  few  or  too  many  students  will  unquestion- 
ably ruin  the  program.    These  budget  items  should  not  be  over- 
looked: 

•      Office  space  is  essential  to  maintain  the  necessary  records. 
If  the  Coordinator  has  classroom  duties,  a  classroom  is 
acceptable,  provided  it  has  a  telephone.    File  cabinets, 
folders,  and  forms  are  other  easily  overlooked  items  that 
must  be  included  in  the  budget; 

"      Travel  money  must  be  provided  for  the  Coordinator.  A 
mileage  allowance  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  way 
of  handling  this. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  Public  Service  employers 
operate  on  the  fiscal  year.    Their  budgets  are  pretty  well 
locked  in,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  consider 
hiring  student  help  if  this  was  not  provided  for  when  the 
budgets  were  adopted  prior  to  July  1  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Long-range  planning  is  a  must  for  developing  part-time  positions 
in  Public  Service  agencies.    However,  disadvantaged  students  may 
be  placed  through  "Work-Study"  funds  if  the  District  has  an 
approved  program.    Work-Study  may  be  the  initial  door  opener, 
after  which  the  Department  or  Agency  may  wish  to  budget  a 
part-time  position  of  its  own. 

If  there  is  no  possibility  of  obtaining  a  paid  position  for 
the  student,  field  trips  or  volunteer  positions  may  offer 
related  field  experiences.    An  internship  or  an  Exploratory 
Work-Experience  Program  could  offer  the  student  a  sound 
educational  experience. 

StLECTING  AND  PREPARING  THE  STUDENT 

The  Coordinator  must  screen  and  prepare  students  very  carefully 
before  placing  them  at  a  work  station,  and  try  to  foresee  problems 
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that  may  be  encountered.    Most  programs  are  likely  to  run  into 
problems  in  certain  areas. 

The  student  must  be  aware  of  what  kinds  of  behavior  will  be 
expected  at  the  work  site.    If  the  student  will  be  handling 
confidential  information,  the  Coordinator  must  be  sure  that 
the  student  is  aware  of  and  accepts  such  responsibility.  The 
Coordinator  needs  to  spend  time  individually  with  the  student 
discussing  possible  material  of  this  nature  that  might  be  seen 
or  used  at  the  assigned  work  station. 

Students  need  to  be  alerted  to  the  fact  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered a  nuisance  if  they  do  not  show  cooperation  and  willingness 
to  work. 

Transportation  to  and  from  the  work  site  is  an  area  that  also 
needs  to  be  considered.    Is  public  transportation  available  or 
does  the  student  have  an  automobile?    Student  automobiles  do 
not  have  a  high  reliability  rating,  and  a  backup  means  of  trans- 
portation very  probably  needs  to  be  discussed.    Lack  of  trans- 
portation is  likely  to  cause  student  tardiness  or  absence  from 
work  a  few  times  during  the  course  of  a  program,  thus  creating 
bad  student-employer  relationships. 

Certainly  an  important  factor  that  should  be  discussed  is 
whether  or  not  the  student  is  willing  to  dress  appropriately 
for  the  job. 

Another  common  problem  is  that  students  are  initially  thrilled 
with  the  idea  of  getting  a  Public  Service  job.    However,  they 
do  not  anticipate  what  it  will  really  be  like  to  miss  that 
athletic  event  or  that  club  outing  to  which  all  of  their 
friends  are  going  while  they  have  to  go  to  work.  Consequently, 
a  few  students  will  occasionally  skip  work  to  take  part  in 
another  school  activity. 
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These  topics  should  definitely  be  discussed  with  the  student 
during  the  screening  process. 

The  Coordinator  must  also  screen  the  possible  Public  Service 
work  stations  in  making  student  selection.    Work  sites  should 
not  be  accepted  automatically.    An  analysis  must  be  made  of 
what  a  student  worker  or  volunteer  could  do  on  the  location. 
In  addition,  the  Coordinator  should  consider  (in-so-far  as 
possible)  possible  interrelationships  of  the  people  involved. 
The  Coordinator  may  need  to  match  student  and  employer  per- 
sonalities, as  well  as  matching  student  career  choices  with  job 
stations.    It  is  difficult  enough  for  a  student  to  fit  into  the 
daily  routine  of  a  job  without  having  a  personality  clash 
because  of  hair  length,  youthful  appearance,  bad  attitudes,  or 
other  disturbing  factors. 

The  employing  agency  should  be  alerted  to  these  problem  areas. 
Sometimes  cooperating  agencies  make  unrealistic  demands  upon 
the  student.    The  student  should  be  instructed  as  to  what  to 
do  if  this  should  occur. 

SCHOOL  CREDIT  FOR  WORK-EXPERIENCE 

The  amount  of  credit  that  a  student  may  earn  in  work-experience 
education  which  will  count  toward  graduation  may  be  limited  by 
state  codes.    The  local  district  may  further  limit  allowable 
work-experience  credit. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  a  student  is  working  ten  hours  a  week 
or  more,  five  units  of  credit  per  semester  should  be  given, 
since  this  is  i^parable  to  other  laboratory  classes.  Variable 
credit,  depending  upon  the  number  of  hours  that  a  student  works, 
is  another  option  that  may  be  considered.    It  is  possible  that 
certain  Agencies  desire,  or  are  willing  to  have  students  for 
less  than  ten  hours  a  week.    It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  student  to  get  the  experience  that  an  Agency  could  provide, 
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and  also  be  able  to  receive  educational  credit. 

An  additional  option  that  may  provide  related  field  experiences 
would  be  to  release  the  student  from  the  classroom  for  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time  to  observe  at  a  work  station.    This  would 
not  be  classified  as  work  experience  as  such,  and  would  not 
show  on  the  student's  record.    This  observation  could  be  in 
the  nature  of  an  internship  or  extended  field  trip  of  the 
Public-Service  Occupations  Class.    The  grades  earned  from  the 
observation  time  would  be  incorporated  into  the  grade  earned  by 
the  student  in  the  Public  Service  Occupations  Class.    One  of 
the  advantages  of  this  plan  is  that  the  student  remains  much 
more  closely  under  the  teacher's  control.    It  does  not  infringe 
upon  after-school  activities  of  the  student,  such  as  athletic 
and  club  participation.    Furthermore,  such  positions  do  not 
involve  money  and  are,  consequently,  easier  to  find.  However, 
the  teacher  must  again  obtain  written  agreements  and  waivers 
from  parents  and  the  participating  Agencies.    In  this,  as  in  all 
other  Work-Experience  participation,  the  teacher  needs  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  student  has  adequate  insurance  coverage  while 
at  the  work  station,  and  while  going  to  and  from  this  station. 

SUPERVISION  AND  EVALUATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Supervision  is  extremely  important,  as  it  enables  the  Coordina- 
tor to  observe  the  student  on  the  job  and  to  evaluate  the 
activities  to  which  he  is  assigned.    The  Coordinator  will  be 
responsible  for  grading  the  student.    The  employing  Agency 
may  give  the  student  a  grade,  but  Agencies  will  vary  tremen- 
dously in  their  grading  systems.    The  Coordinator  will,  for  the 
sake  of  fairness,  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  grading 
practices  of  the  various  Public  Service  Agencies,  and  adjust 
the  employer's  evaluations  in  light  of  his  own  observations  of 
the  student  on  the  work  station. 


Many  Work-Experience  Education  Guides  call  for  the  Coordinator 
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to  visit  the  place  of  employment  twice  each  semester.    Once  a 
month  would  be  a  more  effective  Public  Service  visitation.  Such 
a  policy  can  help  avert  problems  which  might  get  out  of  hand. 
If  a  student  is  not  performing  satisfactorily,  the  Supervisor 
may  ask  the  department  head  or  manager  to  call  the  Work- 
Experience  Coordinator.    The  Public  Service  manager  may  or 
may  not  remember  to  do  so,  or  may  wait  several  days  before 
contacting  the  Coordinator.    Even  if  the  manager  does  so 
immediately,  the  problem  still  may  not  be  accurately  described. 
To  correct  problems  or  alleviate  disturbing  events,  the 
Coordinator  needs  to  get  directly  in  touch  with  the  super- 
visor and  the  student.    Thus,  if  there  is  a  line  of 
communication  developed  by  regular  visits  and  the  student 
knows  it,  there  is  much  less  likelihood  of  a  problem 
developing. 
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Chapter 

COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 

AND  RESOURCES 


NEED  FOR  In  order  to  accomplish  the  specific  program  goals  of  Public 


COMMUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT 


Service  Occupations  classes,  it  is  essential  that  all  avail- 
able information,  knowledge,  and  "know-how"  be  utilized  at 
all  grade  levels.    A  primary  way  for  students  to  obtain  accurate 
information  about  such  items  as  occupational  opportunities, 
career  ladders,  training  requirements,  entry  level  job  skills, 
"saleable  skills,"  and  "life  styles,"  is  from  the  community. 
It  is  impossible  to  divorce  the  content  of  a  Public  Service 
Occupations  curriculum  from  the  needs,  knowledge,  and  resources 
that  exist  outside  the  schools. 

The  benefits  of  using  all  kinds  of  community  resources  in 
schools  are  numerous.    Community  resources  help  provide  both 
students  and  teachers  with  a  more  realistic  picture  of  actual 
life  and  work  situations,  needs,  and  problems.    The  use  of  con- 
crete, firsthand  illustrations  and  demonstrations  clarifies 
and  makes  more  relevant  the  teaching-learning  process.  Utilizing 
community  resources  exposes  and  clarifies  the  interdependent 
relationships  that  exist  in  a  community.    In  short,  community 
resources  can  be  used  to  merge  career  education  concepts  with 
real-world  needs  and  understanding. 
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RESOURCES  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 
FOR  ~ 
COMMUNITY 

INVOLVEMENT  What  are  Community  Resources? 

In  the  context  of  the  Public  Service  Occupations  Curriculum 
Program,  oommnity  resources  can  be  defined  as  those  locally 
available  people,  materials,  and  services  which  are  useful 
and  valuable  for  educational  purposes: 

Peo2le_  -  Any  individuals  outside  the  schools  who  can  provide 
special  expertise  to  augment  any  learning  situation.    As  such 
individuals  relate  specifically  to  Public  Service  Occupations 
concerns,  they  might  provide  information  about  occupations, 
career  training,  life  styles,  skills,  and  career  ladders.  They 
might  also  clarify  requirements  for  obtaining  jobs,  and  make 
clear  the  relationship  between  learning  activities  in  school, 
and  requirements  for  successful  job  applications  ai  a  later 
time. 

When  considering  human  resources  from  the  community  at  large, 
it  is  important  also  to  not  forget  the  wealth  of  talent, 
expertise,  and  valuable  experience  from  individuals  within  the 
school  community:    the  student  body,  the  teaching  staff,  and 
parents.    An  impressive  listing  of  hobbies,  avocational  interests, 
other  job  experience,  life  styles,  and  leisure  time  activities 
can  be  accumulated  for  use  by  students.    Finding  and  making  use 
of  these  resources  should  never  be  eliminated  from  the  general 
search  for  ways  to  enrich  the  curriculum  and  the  students' 
experience  and  knowledge. 

Materials  -  Items  available  from  commercial  manufacturers  of 
educational  products;  also,  many  free  and  inexpensive  films, 
audio-visual  materials,  displays,  demonstration  kits,  and  other 
products  produced  by  business,  industry,  and  local  organizations 
with  emphasis  on  particular  services,  products,  or  areas  of 
related  interest.    Many  of  these  materials  deal  with  jobs, 
11  U 
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training,  attitudes,  and  job-interview  skills,  as  well  as  such 
subject  areas  as  economics,  history,  consumer  education,  ecology, 
and  science. 

Services  -  Such  diverse  activities  as  participation  in  teacher 
and  counselor  inservice  workshops;  paid  and  exploratory  work 
experience  for  students;  service  on  educational  advisory  commit- 
tees; and  making  available  in-house  training  opportunities  to 
students,  teachers,  and  administrators. 

How  are  Community  Resources  Identified? 

A  variety  of  attempts  have  been  made  by  local  groups  such  as 
"Industry-Education  Councils,"  to  gather  information  about 
community  resources  that  are  available  in  support  of  educational 
programs.    Examples  of  such  efforts  include: 

°     Community  Resource  Directories  -  Listings  of  local  resources 
(people,  materials,  and  services)  from  various  local  busi- 
nesses, industries,  organizations,  and  community  groups 
available  to  the  schools.    Each  individual  listing  would 
indicate  a  contact  person  in  the  business,  industry,  or 
organization,  together  with  telephone  numbers  or  addresses. 
In  addition,  other  specific  notes  might  be  included  as  to 
frequency  of  availability  and  nun^bers  of  students  or  teachers 
to  be  accomnodated. 

°     Ad-Hoc  Community  Resource  Committees  -  Committees  of  influen- 
tial and  knowledgeable  representatives  from  Public  Service 
occupations.    These  committees  provide  resource  personnel, 
materials,  and  information  to  school  personnel  as  requested. 

°     Career  Conferences  -  Periodic  local  conferences  sponsored 
for  students  in  a  given  school  district  or  region,  developed 
around  a  Public  Service  Occupations  theme,  and  including 
representatives  from  local,  state,  and  federal  government. 
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These  representatives,  covering  broad  ranges  of  jobs,  occu- 
pational, and  life-style  concerns  within  government,  are 
available  to  talk  with  students  about  such  matters  as 
training,  union  requirements,  entry-level  skills,  salary, 
working  conditions,  career  ladders,  and  the  way  people 
within  those  job  areas  live  their  lives. 

In-Service  Training  Programs  for  Teachers,  Counselors,  and 
Administrators  -  Workshops  and  seminars  developed  to  pre- 
sent better  understandings  of  career  education  concepts, 
focusing  on  local  community  resource  development  and 
utilization.    Such  workshops  provide  personal  contacts  for 
the  school  participants,  and  offer  them  opportunities  to 
become  familiar  with  the  kinds  of  materials,  programs, 
people,  and  services  each  organization  can  make  available 
to  the  schools.    The  workshops  have  been  organized  in 
several  ways: 

-  School  or  district-sponsored  in-service  training  courses. 
Teachers  and  counselors  are  provided  release  time  to 
participate  in  the  training  activity;  or,  if  after 
school  hours,  they  receive  incremental  district  credit; 

-  Weekend  workshops  sponsored  cooperatively  by  local 
Industry-Education  Councils,  and  public  or  private 
colleges  in  the  area.    College  credit  can  be  received 
by  participating  teachers  and  counselors; 

-  Extended  summer  school  courses  for  credit  through  local 
public  or  private  colleges; 

-  Community  sponsored  in-service  activities  for  teachers 
and  counselors. 

Exploratory  Programs  Developed  Around  Specific  Occupational 
Areas  -  Educational  program  packages  are  developed  in 
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cooperation  with  Agency  personnel  to  provide  participating 
students  with  in-depth  instructional  course  work  in  specific 
occupational  areas,  such  as  management,  airlines,  health,  and 
ecology.    Agency  personnel  share  a  portion  of  the  teaching 
activity  and  course  preparation,  while  classroom  instruction 
is  augmented  by  a  variety  of  observation  and  exploratory 
experiences  at  the  Agency.    A  very  limited  number  of  these 
programs  have  been  organized  on  an  intra— and  inter-district 
basis,  to  permit  better  utilization  of  resources  and 
provide  more  student  participation. 

Work-Experience  Education  Programs  -  Because  of  their 
diversity,  no  attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  general, 
exploratory,  and  vocational  Work-Experience  Education.  Pro- 
grams that  are  presently  operating  in  many  high  schools 
under  well-defined  state  guidelines.    These  programs  should 
certainly  be  included  in  all  coordinated  community  resource 
efforts  with  a  given  school  or  district.    Personnel  from 
such  programs  are  particularly  wel 1  qualified  to  assist 
in  further  identifying  and  assessing  the  resources  of  the 
business  community. 

WHAT  PROBLEMS  ARE  ASSOCIATED  WITH  COMMUNITY  RESOURCE 
USAGE  AND  ACCESS? 

Separation  of  Community  and  School 

Probably  the  greatest  single  problem  to  any  community  resource 
access  program  is  the  isolation  of  the  schools  from  their 
communities.    This  isolation  creates  a  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
both  schools  and  adjacent  communities  to  approach  one  another. 
Symptomatic  of  this  isolation  is  the  fact  that  most  school 
personnel  have  had  limited  experience  outside  education.    It  is 
significant  that  even  their  formal  training  rarely,  if  ever, 
provides  them  information  or  experience  in  the  world  of  work 
outside  academia.    Consequently,  many  school  personnel  are  ill- 
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equipped  for  society-based  learning  programs.  They  lack  the 
skills,  knowledge,  and  confidence  to  properly  approach  their 
communities  for  resources  that  will  support  and  augment  school 
programs  and  student  activities.  Instead  of  seeing  the  com- 
munity as  an  extension  to  their  own  knowledge  and  expertise, 
such  personnel  may  feel  threatened  rather  than  encouraged  by 
the  existence  of  these  possibilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  community,  in  its  isolation  from  the 
educational  establishment,  is  often  fearful  of  involvement  in 
educational  programs.    These  fears  are  reflected  in  misconcep- 
tions about  school  youth;  misgivings  about  their  own  abilities 
to  share  meaningful  and  useful  information,  experience,  and 
knowledge;  anxiety  about  becoming  overwhelmed  and  innundated 
with  requests  for  help  once  it  is  offered;  and  some  reluctance, 
principally  resulting  from  misunderstanding  and  ignorance,  to 
experiment  with  new  forms  of  community-school  instructional 
models. 

Lack  of  Coordination  within  Schools 

Even  when  the  community  is  eager  to  participate  in  school  pro- 
grams, lack  of  coordination  within  the  school  system  of  the 
various  programs  that  utilize  the  community  sometimes  makes 
access  to  the  "right"  contact  in  the  school  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 

Anticipating  ever-increasing  numbers  of  demands  on  the  community 
for  support  and  augmentation  of  expanding  career  education  pro- 
grams, the  need  for  coordination  among  these  programs  becomes 
quite  apparent.    Innundating  a  community  with  increasing  numbers 
of  requests  to  support  similar  programs  in  many  schools,  dis- 
tricts, and  other  communities  is  a  quick  way  to  "close  the  door" 
to  resource  access.    Educators  must  begin  to  develop  methods  and 
processes  to  coordinate  like  programs  --  particularly  since  these 
programs  affect  businesses  and  organizations  where  several  schools 
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districts,  or  communities  would  be  close  enough  to  share  the  same 
resources. 

Developing  Lines  of  Communication 

Ways  must  be  developed  to  begin  to  share  the  information  avail- 
able about  the  resources  of  a  given  community  with  all  levels 
of  school  personnel.    All  school  personnel  must  be  provided  with 
this  knowledge  about  the  world  of  work  and  their  respective 
communities,  before  their  students  can  expect  to  receive  appro- 
priate reinforcement  through  related  instructional  and  counseling 
activities.    Unless  programs  are  developed  and  such  develop- 
ment communicated  to  others  through  in-service  workshops  or 
seminars,  utilization  of  identified  resources  will  be  limited 
and  sporadic.    A  point  worth  emphasizing:    most  teachers  or 
counselors  hav^either  the  knowledge  nor  the  tools  with  which 
to  effectively  integrate  Public  Service  career  education  con- 
cepts and  practices  into  ongoing  teaching  and  counseling  programs 
and  activities  without  community  and  administrative  cooperation. 

If  teachers  and  counselors  are  not  aware  of  the  availability  of 
community  resources,  or  if  they  don't  know  how  to  use  them 
effectively  to  augment  the  Public  Service  program,  the  resources 
will  not  be  used.    It  is  as  bad  to  over-utilize  a  community 
resource  as  it  is  to  under-utilize  a  developed  and  ready 
resource,  or  to  not  use  it  at  all.    To  solicit  and  encourage 
participation  on  the  part  of  an  individual  or  business  in  the 
community  implies  usage.    A  way  to  quickly  "turn  off"  a  ready 
resource  is  not  to  use  it,  or  to  misuse  it. 


Most  school  districts  will  initially  protest  that  there  are  not 
enough  dollari!;  to  support  staff  or  ongoing  programs,  much  less 
adding  a  new  program  in  Public  Service  education,  or  providing 
the  opportunity  for  the  staff  to  coordinate  community  resources 
which  may  seem  far  divorced  from  the  teaching  process. 
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WHERE  TO  BEGIN 

Several  general  areas  should  be  considered,  subjected  to  careful 
planning,  and  examined  as  appropriate  foundations  for  any  practi- 
cal integration  of  community  involvement  in  Public  Service  Occu- 
pations Programs,    As  a  beginning  step,  schools  need  to  look  at 
questions  of  feasibility      defining  programs  and  their  needs, 
assessing  concurrent  staff  training  problems,  and  identifying 
essential  elements  of  the  Program  coordination. 

In  the  increasingly  complex  and  difficult  world  of  today,  the 
inability  to  provide  students  with  information  about  the 
world-of-work  and  the  kinds  of  skills,  attitudes,  and  require- 
ments they  will  need  to  become  useful  and  productive  citizens, 
is  to  fail  in  one  of  the  primary  missions  of  the  schools. 

Many  school  districts  are  already  operating  some  programs  that 
utilize  community  resources:    Work-Experience  Education  (general, 
exploratory,  vocational),  community  labs, Volunteer  activities, 
speakers'  bureaus,  etc.    Generally  such  programs  operate 
autonomously  and  little  coordination  of  effort  or  sharing  of 
information  is  carried  out,    A  first  step,  therefore,  should  be 
to  begin  to  identify  the  programs,  resources,  and  extent  of 
participation  and  usage  in  progress  at  the  time.    This  might  be 
accomplished  in  several  ways: 

°     through  the  efforts  of  paraprofessional  personnel  assigned 
the  task; 

°  Send  out  "back-to-school"  letters  to  parents  in  September 
inviting  them  into  the  school.  Write  explicit  newsletter 
invitations; 

°     Invite  parents  and  community  leaders  to  "open  houses," 
"career  nights ,"  etc, ; 
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^     Invite  parents  and  other  citizens  to  speak  to  the  Public 
Service  Occupations  classes; 

^     Invite  community  organizations  to  meet  in  conjunction  with 
the  classes; 

Provide  specific  adult  programs,  or  continuing  education 
classes,  in  areas  directly  related  to  Public  Service 
Occupations. 

Going  Intg  the  Community 

It  is  equally  important  that  the  Public  Service  Occupations 
teacher  should  make  himself  (or  herself)  visible  to  the  community, 
and  to  become  involved  in  community  affairs.    The  teacher  should 
appraise  the  community  of  the  strengths  and  possibilities  of  the 
Public  Service  training,     jhis  can  be  implemented  by: 

^     Appearing  at  community  functions; 

°     Joining  community  organizations; 

Maintaining  a  "speakers  list"  of  school  personnel  who  are 
willing  to  speak  or  demonstrate  the  Program  at  meetings,  and 
make  community  officials  and  organizations  aware  of  this 
availabil ity; 

°     through  active  support  of  a  volunteer  effort  from  the 
community; 

®     by  providing  sufficient  time  to  a  counselor  or  teacher  to 
undertake  the  task; 

®     by  hiring  a  Community  Resource  Coordinator  to  work  with  a 
specific  school (s)  or  the  district  as  a  whole. 
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Identification  of  Programs 


Individual,  concise  statements  should  be  prepared  for  each  pro- 
gram which  utilizes  resources  in  the  cornnunity.    These  should 
include  program  aims,  and  possible  benefits  to  students, 
teachers,  counselors,  and  community  participants  from  such  pro- 
grams.   Descriptive  statements  should  be  aimed  at  persuading 
participation  of  both  non-school  and  non-academic  people. 

Outline  expected  assistance  to  -each  program  from  the  various 
cooperating  community  groups  or  resources,  including: 

what  the  student  is  expected  to  learn; 

"     number  of  students  who  will  particpate; 

the  time,  and  how  often,  the  community  resource  will  be 
needed  by  the  program; 

planned  feedback  from  the  cormiunity  resource  participant; 
°     planned  evaluation. 

Preliminary  Steps  to  Involving  the  Community 

In  addition,  the  program  director  or  coordinator  should: 

Find  out  if  there  are  other  programs  in  the  school  or 
district  that  already  use  resources  in  the  local  community; 

°     Determine  resources  that  are  being  tapped; 

°     Determine  use  of  these  resources; 

°     Determine  frequency  of  resource  use; 
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°     Determine  any  problems  with  present  programs. 
Identification  of  Resources 

Identify  possible  community  participants  and  their  responsibilities, 
or  resources  which  may  be  used  in  the  Public  Service  occupations 
classes,  through  assistance  of  such  groups  as  the  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  leaders  in  other  local 
community  service  organizations.    Consult  the  yellow  pages  of 
the  Telephone  Directory,  club  membership  lists,  want  ads, 
community  resource  directories,  and  volunteer  bureau  listings. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  those  resources  for  which  the 
demand  is  great  and  access  limited.    Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  consolidate  program  activities  which  directly  use  such 
resources  and  to  establish  clear  lines  of  liaison  and  coordination. 

Do  not  overlook  the  wealth  of  talent,  expertise,  and  valuable 
experience  of  the  school  community:    the  student  body,  the 
teaching  staff,  and  parents.    Impressive  listings  of  hobbies, 
avocational  interests,  other  job  experiences,  life  styles,  and 
leisure  time  activities  can  be  accumulated  for  use  by  students 
and  in  the  classroom. 

Seek  the  help,  advice,  and  coordination  of  other  school  personnel 
who  utilize  the  community  in  ongoing  programs  and  activities,  and 
can  help  in  identifying  resources,  and  eliminating  duplication 
and  resource  overuse. 

Need  for  Centralized  Coordination 

The  need  to  centralize  coordination  of  the  Public  Service 
Program  within  the  school  building  and  at  the  district 
level  is  essential  for  these  reasons: 

°     To  ensure  that  conmiunication  to  the  community  resources 
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is  clear  and  that  all  participants  understand  what  their 
responsibilities  to  the  program  and  students  are; 


To  ensure  that  resources  from  the  community  are  not  over- 
used, mis-used,  or  under-used; 

To  avoid  simultaneous  requests  for  essentially  the  same 
service,  such  as  the  same  speakers  requested  for  several 
science  classes  at  different  times  within  one  school; 

To  eliminate  confusion  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  what 
and  for  whom,  and  to  ensure  that  community  resource  people 
from  the  community  know  to  whom  they  should  direct  questions 
and  complaints; 

To  serve  as  an  information  clearinghouse  for  district  and 
school  personnel  as  new  community  resources  are  identified 
and  older  resources  eliminated; 

°     To  publicize  programs  using  community  resources  within  the 
school  and/or  district  to  facilitate  greater  student 
involvement  and  teacher  cooperation  and  exchange. 

Resource  Coordinator 


One  approach  to  consolidating  resource  access  is  to  identify 
an  individual  to  act  in  a  liaison  capacity  to  a  specifically 
limited,  but  desirable,  community  resource,  industry,  or 
organization.    This  individual  could  coordinate  access  to 
the  resource  for  several  schools  or  districts,  or  the  region, 
and  thus  eliminate  duplication  of  program  and  school  effort. 
This  approach  will  require  the  development  of  greater  flexi- 
bility in  staffing  and  programming  on  the  part  of  schools  to 
attain  effective  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  community. 


The  Resource  Coordinator,  or  any  teacher  or  other  individual 
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expected  to  oversee  community  resource  identification,  develop- 
ment, and  coordination  activities,  should  have  a  basic  under- 
standing of  Public  Service  concepts  and  of  some  program  activities 
that  might  be  initiated.    Such  a  person  should: 

Have  the  respect  of  school  personnel  at  all  levels; 

°     Utilize  the  capabilities  and  talents  of  school  personnel 
irr  achieving  these  tasks; 

°     Have  the  confidence  to  directly  approach  individuals  from 
the  conmiunity-at-large  either  by  phone  or  personal  interview; 

°     Have  good  oral  and  written  communication  skills; 

°     Be  persuasive  and  personable  and  be  able  to  get  along  with 
different  kinds  of  people  and  situations; 

°     Have  a  good  understanding  of  the  school  organization,  and 
a  familiarity  with  both  teaching  and  counseling  functions; 

°     Have  a  clear  understanding  of  business  and  Agency  organiza- 
tion, operations,  and  functions. 

IMPLEMENTING       OBTAINING  COMMUNITY  PARTICIPANTS 

COMMUNITY 

INVOLVEMENT 

Analysis  of  the  inventories  of  programs  should  begin  to  establish 
tentative  listings  of  resource  needs.    These  can  then  be  matched 
against  the  inventory  of  resources  for  initial  identification  of 
possible  potential  participants  in  program  presentation.  This 
list  can  be  expanded  by  contacts  with  Public  Service  Agencies, 
and  other  community  organizations  and  agencies  --  by  getting 
acquainted  "Downtown."    Utilize  such  methods  as  these: 

^     Developing  and  maintaining  a  file  of  Agencies  and  contact 
persons; 
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Contacting  the  local  State  Employment  Service  for  assistance 
and  information  on  placement  services  and  to  identify 
potential  participants  or  ultimate  employers; 


Developing  personal  contacts  with  Agencies,  administrators, 
personnel  managers,  and  civic  groups; 

Attending  civic  clubs  such  as  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions,  or 
Chambers  of  Commerce;  offering  to  speak  or  present  programs; 

Subscribing  to  appropriate  trade  and  business  journals; 

Contacting  local  agencies  for  the'physically  and  mentally 
handicapped,  or  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Make  contacts  to  potential  community  participants,  with  ample 
lead  time,  by  judicious  and  frequent  use  of  telephone  and  per- 
sonal interviews.    It  may  be  de:irable  to  pave  the  way  for  some 
contacts  by  arranging  introourtiois  through  school  personnel, 
parents  of  students,  other  community  leaders,  or  mutual  friends. 
Involvement  of  others  at  all  stages  adds  motivation  and  interest. 

Selection  of  the  optimum  contact  method  for  each  potential  parti- 
cipant should  be  determined  with  care  to  insure  the  most  effective 
approach  to  that  individual. 


Initial  contacts  should  be  confirmed,  or  followed  up,  by  personal 
letter.    The  timing  and  form  of  such  letters  are  essential  factors 
The  writing  must  embody  careful  phraseology  and  tactful  confirma- 
tion of  objectives,  needs,  and  scheduling.    Always  say, 
"Thank  YoiiL!   ■ 
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MAI-illjf  INING  PARTICIPANT  INTEREST 

Participant  interest  and  motivation  must  be  maintained  on  a 
high  level . 

[2.: 
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Ongoing  programs,  and  their  contributing  participants,  should  be 
monitored,  in  an  unobtrusive  and  tactful  manner.    This  should 
consider  schedular  requirements,  but  be  done  thoroughly  and 
effectively. 

Contacts  should  be  primarily  directed  toward  obtaining  coopera- 
tion.   Attention  should  also  be  given  to  eliciting  unprejudiced 
evaluation  of  programs  and  participants,  with  suggestions  for 
action  or  improvement,  and  meaningful  feedback. 

Respect  any  "idiosyncrasies,"  sensed  or  found,  in  the  contact 
person.    At  the  same  time,  don't  be  afraid  to  admit  a  mistake, 
and  to  remedy  it  promptly.    Be  honest  with  all  participants.  If 
the  ideas  of  potential  or  actual  participants  are  good,  use  them, 
and  let  the  suggestor  and  others  know  of  this  use. 

The  community  should  always  be  kept  involved,  and  no  contact 
should  ever  be  just  "taken-for-granted. " 

Bringing  the  Community  Into  the  School 

An  important  factor  in  keeping  interest  on  a  high  plane  is  to 
literally  "bring  the  community  into  the  school."    Make  school 
facilities  available  to  citizens  who  want  to  see  the  school  and 
the  Program  in  action. 

This  may  be  approached  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

°  Make  the  community  feel  welcome  and  needed  when  they  come 
to  the  school.  Many  adults  will  be  uneasy  about  entering 
a  school  uninvited; 

^     Involving  students  and  parents  of  students  as  speakers,  and 
as  performers  or  demonstrators; 

*^     Providing  community  service  projects.    Provide  for  adult 
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supervision  (either  from  the  school  or  from  the  community), 
but  let  the  students  organize  and  direct  activities; 


Encouraging  volunteer  participation; 

Visiting  in  homes,  offices,  and  on-the-job.  Make  appoint- 
ments in  advance,  by  telephone,  or  by  mail.  Find  out  where 
the  person  feels  most  comfortable  --  at  home  or  on-the-job. 

Providing  Information  About  the  Program  ' 

The  community  should  be  kept  aware  of  the  Program,  and  of  its 
value  to  their  children,  by  providing  the  community  with  updated 
specific  information  on  a  scheduled  basis. 

Public  information  programs  should  be  well  and  carefully  planned 
and  organized,    A  planned  program  of  community  relations  will  not 
guarantee  good  will.    It  will,  however,  afford  a  greater  possi- 
bili   '  of  creating  it  than  would  unplanned  programs. 

This  activity  may  be  implemented  through  such  media  as: 

Preparing  a  school  catalog,  student  handbook,  or  program 
brochures,  with  information  relating  to  Program  aims, 
objectives,  curriculum,  and  needs; 

°     Preparing  and  distributing  newsletters,  on  a  regular 
schedule.    Include  telephone  numbers  and  names  of  school 
personnel.    Encourage  student  input; 

Use  Calling  Cards,  with  as  much  pertinent  information  as 
possible; 

°     Prepare  Posters,  and  distribute  widely,  as  at  shopping 
centers  and  recreational  facilities; 
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Release  news  items  to  all  local  mass  media.    Write  in 
newspaper  style  (relatively  direct  and  short).  Include 
a  wide  selection  of  possible  photographs; 

°     Participate  in  radio  and  television  talk  shows; 

°     Use  radio  and  television  to  desseminate  career  information 
and  recruit  students; 

°     Maintain  a  high  degree  of  honesty  in  all  activities.  Be 
frank,  and  "level"  with  the  community. 

DEALING  WITH  PEOPLE 

Community  resources  and  their  identification,  coordination  and 
usage  essentially  involve  PEOPLE.    When  interpersonal  communi- 
cations in  any  school -cormunity  program  are  reduced  to  routine 
or  to  impersonal  dealings,  the  program  will  lose  its  vitality, 
strength,  and  effectiveness.    The  long-term  success  of  any 
program  that  goes  beyond  the  school  to  the  greater  community 
will  depend  in  large  part  upon  the  continued  sensitivity  and 
human  approach  that  is  initiated  and  sustained  by  all  partici- 
pants. 

People  are  the  key  -''actors  in  all  Programs  or  activities. 
Without  the  commitment  and  assistance  of  others,  programs  die. 
Nothing  happens  unless  the  teacher  or  administrator  can  talk, 
someone  into  helping,  or  they  see  they  have  something  to  gain 
from  the  Program  or  school. 

There  is  little  new  to  say  about  how  to  persuade  people  apart 
from  the  obvious  need  to  respect  and  to  appreciate  them.  The 
teacher  or  contact  person  should  try  to  understand  the  position 
of  others,  to  see  the  world  as  they  see  it.  Assume  that  they 
are  good  at  what  they  do  and  interested  in  helping.  Be  open, 
honest,  and  direct  with  others,  but  learn  to  recognize  when 
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tact  is  required.    Openness  and  candor  are  the  best  policies 
for  continued  fruitful  contact. 

By  all  means,  keep  your  commitments. 
USE  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

It  is  essential  that  a  Public  Service  Advisory  Committee  be 
formed  (preferably  by  the  instructor)  to  actively  participate 
in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  the  program.    The  Advisory 
Committee  will  help  to  assure  support  by  the  community  through 
the  active  involvement  of  coimiunity  people  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  stage.    The  Public  Service  Advisory  Committee 
should  be  reflective  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
characteristics  of  the  community.    Its  membership  should  include 
leaders  and  representatives  from  such  organizations  as  federal, 
state,  and  local  civil -service  employment  agencies,  community 
colleges,  and  other  public  service  agencies.    Membership  on 
the  Advisory  Committee  should  also  include  representative 
parents  and  students. 

Purpose  of  the  Advisory  Committee 

By  definition,  an  Advisory  Committee  is  one  enpowered  to  give 
advise,  counsel,  recommendations,  or  warning.    Public  Service 
Advisory  Committees  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
administrators  and  educators  with  otherwise  difficult-to- 
obtain  information  to  be  used  in  the  planning,  development, 
delivery,  and  evaluation  of  Public  Service  Occupations  Programs. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  a  Public  Service  Advisory 
Committee  is  not  a  substitute  for  administrators  or  teachers^ 
nor  does  it  have  decisional  authority  over  their  programs.  Its 
power  is  one  of  persuasion  and  will  exist  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  diligence  with  which  the  members  perform  their  duties,  and 
the  willingness  of  district  personnel  to  make  effective  use  of 
their  efforts. 
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The  primary  and  overriding  purpose  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  then, 
is  to  be  a  multifaceted  comnunication  device  between  the  Public 
Service  Occupations  Program  and  the  community  from  which  it  draws 
its  students,  and  into  which  it  sends  its  graduates.  Virtually 
every  overworked  administrator  and  teacher  would  agree  that 
there  are  simply  not  enough  resources  of  time,  money,  or 
personnel  available  to  permit  them  to  remain  really  aware  of 
the  constantly  changing  tools,  techniques,  qualifications,  and 
hiring  patterns  of  any  one  (not  to  say  all)  of  the  crafts, 
businesses,  or  professions.    It  is  this  void  of  information  which 
the  Advisory  Committee  is  assigned  to  bridge. 

The  information  exchange  need  is  not  one-sided,  since  a  wisely 
selected  and  carefully  directed  Advisory  Committee  can  also 
perform  invaluable  services  in  communicating  the  goals  and 
needs  of  the  Program.    The  Advisory  Committee  can  thus  secure 
for  the  Program,  the  support  and  cooperation  it  might  other- 
wise be  unable  to  obtain. 

Size  of  the  Advisory  Cormiittee 

There  can  be  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  optimum  size  of  an  Advisory 
Comnittee.    Some  "rule  of  thumb"  figures  based  on  experience 
will  be  offered,  as  basic  principles  considered  most  important 
in  determining  number  of  members: 

°     Bear  in  mind  the  volunteer  status  of  tt    Committee.    It  must 
be  large  enough  so  that  its  enthusiasm  i.  not  needlessly 
sapped  by  placing  too  heavy  a  workload  on  the  individual 
members. 

°     The  Comnittee  should  be  large  enough  to  insure  its  ability  to 
communicate  with  all  relevant  sectors  of  the  community,  and 
to  provide  the  District  with  expert  advice  on  all  facets  of 
the  Public  Service  Program. 
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^     Typical  matters  on  which  the  Program  staff  will  seek  the 
Committee *s  advice  may  deal  with  subjects  on  which  well 
informed  and  reasonable  people  can,  and  freqijently  do, 
hold  honestly  differing  opinions. 

Therefore,  if  the  school  or  District  is  to  secure  the  best 
opinions  of  an  enthusiastic,  working  Committee  as  a  founda- 
tion for  decision-making,  it  must  also  create  a  Committee 
small  enough  so  that  every  member's  opinion  can  be  heard, 
and  within  which  honest  and  productive  debate  can  proceed 
when  it  is  necessary  that  a  consensus  be  reached. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  criteria,  it  would  appear  that  a 
Committee  with  between  fifteen  and  twenty  members  should  be  : 
appropriate.    The  size  of  the  community  and  the  diversity  of 
the  program  have  direct  bearings  on  size,  and  in  some  cases 
may  mandate  a  smaller  Committee  with  as  few  as  (or  even  less 
than)  ten  members. 

Composition  of  the  Advisory  Committee 

The  composition  of  any  Advisory  Committee  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  elements  affecting  its  success  or  failure.    This  is 
certainly  true  when  establishing  a  Public  Service  Advisory 
Committee.    The  composition  must  be  viewed  as  a  dynamic  model 
capable  of  adjusting  to  any  need. 

Public  Service  Agencies  are  changing  constantly.    There  can  be 
few  things  more  embarrassing  to  a  district,  or  more  cruel  to 
a  student,  than  to  discover  that  the  acquired  education  is  out- 
dated.   It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  District,  Department,  or 
teacher  making  effective  use  of  a  properly  established  Advisory 
Committee  will  ever  be  in  that  not-so-rare  predicament. 

Since  many  diverse  governmental  agencies  are  a  part  of  Public 
Service,  it  is  thus  a  necessity  that  considerable  judgment  be 
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exercised  in  Committee  selection.    The  personnel  responsible  for 
Committee  composition  and  membership  nomination  at  each  level  must 
always  bear  in  mind,  "What  do  we  need  to  know  to  make  and  keep 
our  program  tuned  to  the  times?''  and  "Who  are  the  people  who 
know  these  things?" 

A  properly  oriented  Committee  comprised  of  persons  truly 
knowledgeable  in  each  of  the  Public  Service  occupational 
fields  will  provide  the  district  with  more  than  enough  reliable 
information  and  imaginative  suggestions.    Such  solid  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Committee  can  virtually  assure  that  program 
planning,  development,  and  maintenance  processes  are  always 
relevant. 

While  there  are  no  established  criteria  for  the  composition  of 
Public  Service  Committees,  the  following  guidelines  could  well 
be  considered: 

°     The  Committee  members  should  be  "decision  makers"  in  their 
respective  Public  Service  Agencies.    A  department  head  or 
business  chief  can  open  up  many  doors  for  a  Public  Service 
class. 

°     If  the  head  of  the  Agency  cannot  make  the  necessary  time 
commitment,  the  Manager  should  designate  a  suitable  replace- 
ment.   This  alternate  could  report  to  the  department  or  bureau 
chief  when  required,  to  keep  all  doors  to  the  local  Agency 
opened. 

°     A  director  or  assistant  director  for  personnel  or  training 
within  an  Agency  will  often  make  an  excellent  Public  Service 
Advisory  Committee  member. 

°     When  developing  an  ideal  Committee,  remember  that  committee 
size  dictates  a  parsimonious  approach  in  the  selection  of 
resource  people.    Choose  people  whose  knowledge  and  skills 
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will  complement:  each  other. 


°     A  conscientiously  selected  Committee,  carefully  oriented 
and  imbued  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  will  invariably 
identify  its  own  shortcomings  and  will  move  quickly  to  fill 
the  voids  in  its  own  abilities.    The  Committee  may  do  this 
either  by  suggesting  additional  membership,  or  by  resorting 
to  its  own  resource  people. 

Function  of  the  Advisory  Committee 

The  function  of  an  effective  Advisory  Committee  is  determined 
by  the  needs  of  the  program,  as  seen  jointly  by  the  teacher, 
the  administration,  and  the  Committee  members.    In  those 
instances  in  which  Public  Service  Advisory  Committees  are  not 
functioning  properly,  the  failure  is  often  due  to  several 
factors,  such  as: 


The  teacher  and  staff  do  not  know  how  to  work  with  the 
Committee; 

Committee  members  do  not  understand  their  role  as  advisors; 

Committee  members  are  not  aware  of  whom  they  are  working 
with  in  the  school  system; 

There  is  no  clear  understanding  of  what  the  Committee's  func- 
tion is,  or  what  the  members  can  advantageously  and  properly 
do. 


General . functions  of  the  Committee  are  in  the  areas  of  student 
recruitment,  selection,  and  placement;  student  recognition; 
teacher  assistance;  public  relations;  and  program  instruction. 
Specific  functions  include  such  items  as: 

Keeping  school  personnel  informed  on  current  requirements 
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relating  to  cluster  curriculum; 

Assisting  in  the  evaluation  of  the  Public  Service 
Occupations  Program; 

Making  recommendations  as  to  community  needs  in  the  area  of 
vocational  education  programs  and  courses; 

Assisting  in  community  surveys; 

Acting  as  a  sounding  board  for  new  ideas; 

Assisting  in  course  and  curriculum  planning,  including 
course  content  (in  an  advisory  capacity); 

Providing  advice  on  the  selection  and  use  of  equipment  and 
facilities  needed  for  instruction; 

Assisting  in  developing  appropriate  projects  when  the  pro- 
ject method  is  utilized; 

Providing  input  into  the  development  of  long-range  plans; 

Assisting  in  conveying  information  to  the  community  about 
the  Program; 

Providing  speakers  to  address  trade  and  civic  groups  covering 
Public  Service  education  and  training  program  in  the  school; 

Participating  in  radio  and  television  programs  designed  to 
promote  Public  Service  career  education  programs; 

Providing  assistance  in  preparing  and  printing  informational 
publications  designed  for  student  recruitment  and  govern- 
mental employer  groups; 
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Serving  as  a  source  for  securing  coirmunity  resources; 


Arranging  for  resource  teachers  from  Public  Service  Agencies 
to  assist  regular  teachers; 

Assisting  in  securing  adequate  training  stations  for  students 
involved  in  the  Preparation  level  of  Public  Service  training; 

°      Arranging  suirmer  employment  for  teachers  and/or  Public 
Service  students; 

°       Recommending  criteria  pertaining  to  Public  Service  employer 
expectations  of  students; 

°      Assisting  in  establishing  realistic  achievement  levels  for 
entry-level  skills; 

°       Informing  school  personnel  about  current  employment  require- 
ments relating  to  a  given  career; 

°  Providing  prizes  to  outstanding  students  and  groups; 

°  Assisting  students  in  securing  employment; 

°  Providing  guidance  in  wage  and  hour  problems; 

°  Providing  financial  assistance  in  certain  instances; 

°      Acting  as  an  instructor  appraisal  committee  as  the  need 
arises ; 

°       Participating  in  employer/employee  banquets  and  other 
special  functions. 

This  list  is  not  inclusive,  yet  it  does  cover  the  major  areas  of 
concern.    It  is  important  to  note  that  the  success  of  the 
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Comniittee  in  carrying  out  these  functions  will  depend  on  the 
Ingenuity  of  the  school  representatives  and  the  quan'ty  of  the 
relationship  of  the  school  representative  with  the  Committee 
chairman  and  individual  members. 

Forming  the  Public  Service  Advisory  Committee 

Much  of  the  success  of  an  Advisory  Committee  is  determined  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  formed.    There  are  many  ways  by  which 
Advisory  Committees  can  be  formed;  however,  the  basic  steps  and 
procedures  for  organizing  Advisory  Committees  have  been  well 
established.    The  suggested  basic  procedures  which  follow  are 
drawn  from  numerous  studies  in  several  states  where  the  use 
of  Advisory  Committees  has  been  of  long  duration: 

°     Discuss  the  purpose,  need,  functions,  organization,  and 
conduct  of  Advisory  Committees  with  appropriate  school 
administrators,  parents,  and  other  patrons  of  the  school. 
Concise,  written,  mission  and  goal  statements  for  Committee 
establishment  are  suggested.    General  areas  wherein 
Advisory  Committees  can  be  useful  include: 

-  The  Committee  can  give  advice,  make  recommendations, 
and  provide  service  otherwise  not  available; 

'  -    The  Committee  can  interpret  the  Program  to  the  Community 
and  involve  the  community  in  education; 

-  The  Advisory  Committee  in  no  way  usurps  any  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  the  administra- 
tive, or  teaching  staffs       this  must  be  pointed  out. 

°     Meet  with  the  local  school  boards  to  discuss  the  question 
of  organizing  an  Advisory  Committee.    Topics  to  be  discussed 
with  the  Board  might  include: 

-  Why  do  we  need  an  advisory  group? 

-  How  will  the  Advisory  Committee  be  used? 

-  Why  organize  a  Committee  at  this  time? 

-  Who  is  responsible  for  the  Committee? 

-  What  advisory  and  what  policy  decisions  can  the 
Committee  make? 
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Nominate,  select,  and  appoint  the  Advisory  Committee.  There 
are  no  specific  rules  or  formulae  for  nominating  or 
selecting  Advisory  members.    However,  certain  basic  considera- 
tions must  be  kept  in  mind,  such  as  the  three  alternatives 
shown  in  Figure »1 5,  below: 


Alternative  A 

(1)  Obtain  Board  approval 

(2)  Develop  criteria  for 
selection 

(3)  Obtain  suggestions 
from  others 

(4)  Develop  nomination 
list 


(5)  Officially  contact 
prospects 

(6)  Appointment  by 
Board 

(7)  Notification 


Alternative  B 

X 
X 


Alternative  C 

X 
X 


Establish  temporary  Board  appoints 
Commi  ttee  nomi  nati  ng 

Committee 

Temporary  Committee  Nominating  Commit- 
selects  possible       tee  selects 
Committee  members     members  to  serve 

on  the  Committee 
Contact  prospects     Contact  prospects 


Appointment  by 
Board 

Notification 


Appointment  by 
Board 

Notification 


Figure  15  -  Alternative  Methods  of  Committee  Member  Selecti 
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Working  with  the  Advisory  Committee 

Success  or  failure  of  the  Advisory  Committee  will  be  largely 
determined  by  the  interface  activities  between  the  Coordinator 
and  the  Committee.    Likewise,  all  other  community  contacts  are 
equally  sensitive  to  proper  interrelationships. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Committee  should  be  oriented  to  its 
role  reflecting  its  advisory  and  consultative  capacity.  The 
advisory  capacity  should  not  be  infringed  upon  —  the  time  con- 
suming detailed  work  is  not  a  part  of  the  Advisory  Committees 
function. 
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The  maximum  potential  of  the  Committee  can  only  be  realized  if 
the  Committee  is  fully  and  accurately  informed  on  the  actions  of 
the  institution.    To  assure  this,  regular  meetings  must  be  held 
with  prepared  agendas;  accurate  minutes  recorded,  filed,  and  dis- 
tributed to  each  member;  and  reports  prepared  and  distributed  on 
items  under  discussion. 

A  fundamental  premise  to  be  followed  with  the  Advisory  Committee, 
as  well  as  the  entire  community  relations  program,  is  honesty. 
Be  sure  the  group  is  honestly  informed  concerning  activities.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  provide  only  the  positive  aspects  to  the 
Group.    If  negative  situations  are  encountered,  inform  the  Group 
of  the  circumstance  surrounding  the  situation,  and  seek  its 
assistance  in  arriving  at  a  solution.    The  ''hands  across  the 
table"  concept  with  business  and  Agencies  must  be  viable  to  have 
quality  educational  programs. 

Working  with  the  Advisory  Committee  in  an  affective  manner 
requires  the  ability  to: 

-  Persuade,  not  pressure,  and  demonstrate  leadership 
qualities , 

-  Perform  in  a  diplomatic  and  professional  manner, 

-  Be  a  good  listener  and  respect  the  opinion  of  others, 

-  Be  firm  when  the  situation  demands, 

-  Be  consistent  in  operation  and  command  respect, 

-  Be  an  effective  communicator, 

-  Operate  from  a  base  of  knowledge, 

-  Delegate  authority  and  responsibility, 

-  Practice  human  relations  at  all  times, 

-  Accept  criticism, 

-  Plan  and  organize, 

-  Make  valuable  use  of  the  Coordinator's  time, 

-  Utilize  effectively  the  resources  available. 
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Advisory  Committee  Meetings 


After  the  Committee  has  been  appointed,  and  the  meeting  place 
for  the  first  meeting  has  been  arranged,  the  following  topics 
could  well  be  covered  at  the  first  meeting: 

-  orientation  of  the  Committee; 

-  selection  of  officers; 

-  Committee  operations; 

-  term  of  Advisory  Committee  member  service; 

-  frequency  of  meetings; 

-  how  vacancies  are  filled. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  meeting  the  members  should  have  a  clear 
picture  of  the  educational  structure  involved  in  the  area  in 
which  they  will  be  serving.    They  need  to  know  again  that  their 
role  is  advisory  in  nature,  and  that  their  advfce  is  being 
sought  out  with  the  intent  of  giving  their  recommendations 
careful  consideration. 

Getting  off  to  a  good  start  is  the  key  to  creating  an  effective 
and  enthusiastic  Committee.    Involving  the  Committee  in  the  pro- 
gram planning  at  the  outset  will  help  to  insure  success. 

Committee  members  should  be  given  a  general  orientation  to  the 
Public  Service  Career  Cluster. 

Remember  that  members  of  one  jjccupational  group,  such  as  social 
services,  may  be  totally  unaware  of  either  the  existence,  or 
the  role,  of  other  occupational  groups  in  Public  Service,  such 
as  transportation  services,  or  resource  management. 

Fol low-Up  After  Meetings 

When  the  first  meeting  is  over,  several  significant  items  must 
be  accomplished  if  the  Committee  is  to  remain  stimulated  on  a 
continuing  basis  and  not  become  stagnant.    The  most  crucial 
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element  is  follow-up.  As  far  as  the  school  representative  is 
concerned,  this  is  where  the  most  important  work  begins.  The 
following  items  deserve  immediate  attention: 


Write  up  minutes  of  the  meeting  and  mail  copies  to  members 
within  24  hours.    These  should  be  action  minutes  which 
include  the  actions  taken,  not  what  was  said. 


The  school  representative  should  arrange  a  meeting  with  the 
Chairman  within  one  week  for  a  short  session  to  ^^valuate 
the  meeting.    Even  a  very  successful  meeting  should  be 
evaluated  to  identify  reasons  for  its  success.    Some  of  the 
items  that  should  be  considered  include: 

-  Was  the  Committee  function  clearly  defined? 

-  Were  pre-planned  objectives  met? 

-  Was  the  meeting  conducted  satisfactorily? 

-  Was  the  preparation  for  the  meeting  adequate? 

-  What  products  were  accomplished? 

-  What  were  the  strong  points  of  the  meeting? 

-  What  were  the  weak  points  of  the  meeting? 

-  What  is  a  fundamental  analysis  of  transactions? 

-  What  suggestions  for  improvement  can  be  made? 

-  Who  should  follow-through  on  special  assignments? 
(The  Chairman  may  want  to  do  this.) 

Take  necessary  actions  and  recommendations. 

Transmit  recommendations  of  the  Committee  to  the  School 
Board  and  to  the  Superintendent  or  Chief  Administrative 
Officer. 

Send  thank-you  notes  to  special  participants. 
(This  is  essential ! ) 
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ARTICULATION  OF 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 


Any  school  that  implements  the  Public  Service  Occupations 
curriculum  should  develop  an  articulation  component  in  con- 
junction.   Development  of  such  a  component  is  a  matter  of. 
importance  to  insure  that  th^^  students  receive  relevant,  com- 
prehensive, and  efficient  training  for  their  chosen  occupations, 
with  an  understanding  of  the  entry  options  available  to  them. 
Articulation  is  time  consuming;  however,  there  are  distinct 
benefits : 

^     the  schools  will  benefit  by  offering  superior  programs, 

°     the  post-secondary  institutions  will  acquire  students  with 
realistic  expectations; 

^     the  students  will  be  equipped  with  the  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  for  employment  in  their  chosen  career. 

Potential  problems  in  curriculum  coordination  and  student 
matriculation  in  a  post-secondary  institution  can  be  antici- 
pated.   The  procedures  suggested  for  the  local  educational 
agency  in  this  guide  should  either  help  prevent  articulation 
problems  from  developing,  or  at  least  make  them  more  nanageable. 
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WHAT  IS  ARTICULATION? 

A  few  terms  are  briefly  described  with  regard  to  their  usage 
herein.    Although  some  readers  may  not  agree  with  the  defini- 
tions, they  are  presented  in  the  interest  of  clarity  and 
reference: 

°     Articulation  refers  to  the  relationships  between  educa- 
tional programs  which  are  designed  to  provide  a  smooth 
transition  for  the  student  from  one  educational  program  to 
another.    This  movement  of  the  student  between  programs  can 
be  either  horizontal  or  vertical; 

Horizontal  articulation  includes  those  relationships 
between  programs,  courses,  or  activities  which  exist  at 
any  one  educational  competency  level  and  provide  a  coor- 
dinated educational  program  for  the  student. 

Vertical  articulation  refers  to  those  relationships  which 
exist  between  institutions,  programs,  courses,  or  activities, 
and  provide  a  coordinated  program  for  a  student  moving  from 
one  educational  competency  level  to  the  next. 

BENEFITS  FROM  GOOD  ARTICULATION  PROGRAMS 

A  good  articulation  program  is  built  upon  teamwork  between  the 
various  levels  of  our  education  system.    The  school  officials 
must  assume  a  major  responsibility  for  facilitating  a  con- 
tinuous and  efficient  education  program  for  their  students. 
A  strong  articulation  program  will: 

insure  that  there  are  no  gaps  in  the  Public  Service 
Occupations  Curriculum; 

insure  the  minimum  amount  of  duplication  in  the  curriculum; 
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^     interrelate  the  various  areas  of  the  curriculum; 

provide  for  a  smooth  transition  from  one  institution  to 
the  next. 

The  transition  from  high  school  to  college,  or  to  the  world  of 
work,  is  difficult  at  best.    If  the  articulation  program  is 
inadequate,  many  of  the  Public  Service  Occupations  students  may 
be  side-tracked  into  other  jobs  or  training  programs.    In  some 
cases,  students,  out  of  necessity  or  ignorance,  will  accept 
the  immediately  available  jobs,  even  though  the  wages  are  low 
and  there  is  little  opportunity  for  advancement.    Others  will 
be  convinced  by  unrealistic  promises  to  enroll  in  short-term 
training  programs. 

Post-secondary  institutions,  colleges,  and  employing  govern- 
mental agencies  will   all  benefit  from  a  sound  articulation 
program  and  from  the  resultant  facility  in  flow  of  communica- 
tion.   The  secondary  school  will  serve  both  as  a  skills  training 
center,  and  as  a  screening  agent.    This  means  fewer  failures  in 
college  and  on  the  job.    A  well-articulated  Public  Service 
Program  should  also  provide  governmental  agencies  with  employees 
who  do  not  need  extensive  traijiing  after  they  a^e  hired. 

Despite  the  fact  that  not  much  has  been  written  about  articula- 
tion between  elementary,  secondary,  and  post-secondary  institu- 
tions, programs  do  exist  that  warrant  study.    For  example,  the 
physical  education  and  athletic  programs  have  well  developed  and 
good  functioning  procedures  at  the  present  time: 

the  secondary  coaches  scout  the  junior  high  school* 

The  high  school  athlete  is  in  turn  scouted  by  the  college 
coachess 

The  professional  teams  then  scout  tfje  college  athletes. 
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It  appears  that  the  athletic  coaches  have  worked  out  a  strong 
articulation  program  for  their  students  all  the  way  through 
high  school  and  college  up  to  the  level  of  the  professional 
athlete.    The  students  are  given  special  guidance  in  the 
areas  of  college  selection,  admissions  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures, and  financial  opportunities.    The  coaches  have  a 
carefully  articulated  set  of  standards  to  use  in  evaluating 
both  the  students  and  the  programs. 

Other  examples  of  articulation  may  be  found  in  business  educa- 
tion and  child  development  programs.    In  most  strong  articula- 
tion programs,  the  flow  of  communication  is  from  teacher  to 
teacher,  counselor  to  counselor,  or  administrator  to  adminis- 
trator. 

DEVELOPING  AN     ASSIGNMENT  OF  ARTICULATION  RESPONSIBILITIES 

ARTICULATION   — 

COMPONENT 

A  strong  articulation  program  takes  much  time  and  work,  and  time 
must  be  allotted  for  the  person  assigned  the  responsibility.  It 
is  logical  to  assign  a  share  of  the  responsibility  to  the  teacher, 
the  counselor,  and  the  administrator.    A  joint  effort  between 
these  levels  provide  the  key  to  a  successful  articulation 
program,  since  these  people  have  the  most  knowledge  of  the 
students,  the  curriculum,  and  the  institutions  through  which  the 
students  must  pass.  \:. 

The  Teacher's  Responsibility 

It  is  important  that  the  teacher  should  assume  a  leadership  role 
in  articulating  the  Public  Service  Occupations  Program  --  the 
teacher  is  the  most  important  ingredient  in  implementation  of 
the  curriculum. 

The  teacher  is  responsible  for  various  phases  of  the  Program: 
°     planning  the  classroom  activities; 
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scheduling  speakers,  field  trips,  and  movies; 

ordering  printed  materials,  books,  or  professional  and 
trade  journals. 

However,  the  teacher  must  also  be  provided  time  and  money  for 
these  activities. 

If  a  Work-Experience  Program  is  developed,  the  teacher  must 
assume  a  major  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  program. 
A  secondary  student  placed  in  an  agency  may  be  either  a  great 
public  relations  person,  or  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the 
school  district.    The  school  cannot  afford  to  turn  students 
loose  upon  Public  Service  agencies  without  first  screening  and 
training  them  as  to  what  the  employer  may  or  may  not  expect 
and  demand  of  them. 

The  teacher  is  the  person  in  the  best  position  to  do  the 
necessary  screening,  training,  and  orientation  of  the  students, 
so  that  the  students  can  be  matched  with  the  job  situations 
that  are  available.    The  teacher  needs  to  know  what  the  daily 
routines  of  the  receiving  agencies  are,  and  the  personalities 
of  the  people  involved.    From  this  vantage  point,  the  teacher 
can  select  the  students  for  field  placement.    The  teacher 
should  evaluate  the  students'  personal  appearance,  attitudes, 
personality,  and  marketable  skills  before  placing. 

Establishing  these  procedures  for  work-experience  should  help 
greatly  in  opening  another  valuable  avenue  of  communication 
between  the  school  and  the  community.    In  addition,  it  should 
help  to  orient  the  students  so  that  any  post-secondary  training 
they  pursue  will  be  of  greater  meaning  and  relevance. 

The  administration  and  teacher  will  have  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  field  experience  should  be  a  paid  or  a  non-paid  experi- 
ence.   The  students  and  the  Agencies  have  a  tendency  to  respond 
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more  favorably  to  paid  programs  than  to  non-paid  ones.    This  is 
evidenced  in  the  students'  attendance,  attitudes,  and  willingness 
to  enroll  in  the  programs. 

These  Work-Experience  Programs  provide  the  students  with 
valuable  information  relative  to  articulation  concerns.  The 
student  can  make  more  realistic  career  choices  after  a  relevant 
work-experience  placement.    Therefore,  the  student  is  in  a  better 
position  to  decide  about  various  post-secondary  options.  For 
example,  a  student's  decision  whether  to  enter  employment 
immediately,  or  to  attend  a  community  college,  may  depend  in 
part  upon  how  well  or  how  poorly  the  secondary  and  community 
college  Public  Service  Programs  are  articulated. 

The  Counselor's  Responsibility 

The  counselor's  role  in  a  good  articulation  program  is  much 
greater  than  merely  programming  the  proper  students  into  the 
class,  or  advising  them  of  the  occupational  requirements.  It 
also  involves  advising  students  concerning  additional  electives 
that  would  be  of  value  in  a  Public  Service  career,  and  courses 
that  must  be  taken  for  enrollment  in  a  post-secondary  training 
program. 

Counselling  Concerning  College  Admission  Requirements  -  The  fact 
that  some  colleges  have  rigorous  entrance  requirements,  while 
others  have  open-door  policies,  is  confusing.    Students  are 
often  unaware  of  the  fact  that  different  colleges  have  different 
entrance  requirements.    It  is  all  too  common  to  overhear  high 
school  students  say  that  they  must  have  four  years  of  a  foreign 
language  to  go  to  any  college,  which  of  course  is  not  accurate. 
One  of  the  first  responsibilities  of  a  counselor  is  to  see 
that  the  correct  information  regarding  admission  to  the  various 
Public  Service  Occupations  training  programs  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  students. 
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The  counselors  in  the  secondary  schools  need  to  develop  pro- 
cedures to  aid  in  the  articulation  process.    The  vital  link 
between  the  high  school  and  post-secondary  experience  will  be 
much  easier  for  the  students  if  the  counselors  establish 
appropriate  procedures,  such  as  these: 

°     College  catalogs  should  be  reviewed  annually  and  updated, 
and  old  catalogs  should  be  discarded.    This  should  be  done 
in  the  Library  and  Career  Center,  as  well  as  in  the  counseling 
offices. 

The  counseling  office  should  distribute  to  students 
annually  a  handout  outlining: 

-  Enrollment  procedures  for  the  local  community  college, 
state  colleges,  state  universities,  and  other  public 
or  private  institutions  that  recruit  a  number  of  local 
students; 

-  Dates  by  which  applications  for  admission,  scholarships,  and 
loans;  financial  statements;  transcripts;  etc.,  must  be 
sent  to  the  college; 

-  Entrance  examinations  that  may  be  required  for  specific 
institutions,  together  with  information  on  minimally 
accepted  test  scores  (if  known); 

-  Financial  pictures  for  each  of  the  broad  categories  of 
colleges,  and  the  outlook  for  scholarships,  loans,  and 
part-time  employment; 

-  Employment  records  of  the  graduates  of  the  various 
schools; 

-  The  materials  normally  included  in  a  student's  trans- 
cript, with  suggestions  on  methods  for  the  student  to 
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get  them  forwarded,  and  the  cost  for  doing  this. 


The  counseling  office  should  invite  college  representatives 
to  the  high  school  campuses  to  explain  programs,  and  to  let 
the  students  know  that  they  are  wanted  and  welcome. 

Counselling  Concerning  College  Populations  -  Counselors  need  to 
be  alert  to  the  practical  requirements  of  supply  and  demand, 
in  addition  to  the  stated  entrance  requirements.    Although  the 
stated  requirements  may  not  change,  the  real  requirements  for 
being  admitted  may  be  different.    One  community  college  program 
that  is  popular  may  have  a  two-year  waiting  list.    There  is  also 
a  notable  variance  between  the  actual  admission  requirements  of 
the  different  institutions  within  a  state  system,  variations 
which  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  students 
seeking  admittance.    The  students  need  to  be  informed  and 
advised  of  these  variations  at  the  time  that  they  are  considering 
applying  for  admission.    They  should  also  be  made  aware  of  other 
factors  in  addition  to  grade-point-average  and  entrance  examina- 
tion scores  that  they  anticipate  will  be  considered  when  they 
apply  for  admission.    Volunteer  work  or  activity  with  church 
groups.  Boy  Scouts,'  or  Girl  Scouts,  are  all  considerations  which 
assist  in  either  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  student's  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  a  program. 

Counselling  the  Educationally  Disadvantaged  -  A  small  number  of 
the  students  in  a  Public  Service  Occupations  class  will  be 
educationally  disadvantaged.    These  students  will  need  special 
counseling  and  guidance  about  enrolling  or  continuing  in  special 
training  programs.    They  often  have  doubts  about  their  ability 
and  the  wisdom  of  spending  money  for  education  beyond  high 
school  when  they  could  be  working  and  earning,  instead  of 
spending,  money.    Many  of  these  students  will  never  register 
for  the  entrance  examinations  unless  they  are  given  special 
encouragement  to  do  so.    The  classroom  teacher  may  encourage 
them,  but  if  the  counselor  reinforces  this  suggestion,  it  is 
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much  more  likely  to  be  followed.    A  team  approach  is  by  far 
the  most  effective.    Both  the  teacher  and  the  counselor  should 
give  the  disadvantaged  students  all  of  the  help  possible  to  build 
their  self-confidence.    These  students  need  to  be  aware  of  all  the 
possible  techniques  for  doing  well  on  a  civil  service  test.  It 
is  especially  important  for  students  wishing  to  work  in  Public 
Service  to  develop  test  capability  and  facility. 

In  some  cases,  counselors  may  need  to  contact  the  post- 
secondary  institutions  concerning  students  with  special  training 
or  weaknesses  to  be  sure  that  the  students  get  the  considera- 
tion that  they  should  have.    Sometimes  the^^counselor  may  need 
to  explain  the  secondary  Public  Service  Curriculum  to  the 
individual  at  the  receiving  institution.    Such  personal  con- 
tacts aid  student's  transitions  from  secondary  to  post-secondary 
institutions. 

Continuity  of  Counselling  -  Program  advisement  should  start  in 
junior  high  school,  and  should  be  followed  up  annually  in  high 
school.  During  the  senior  year,  when  the  student  is  preparing 
for  entry-level  Public  Service  work  or  advanced  training,  the 
counselor  should  review  the  student's  planned  program  and  high 
school  record.  Enrollment  of  the  student  in  a  Work-Experience 
Program  presents  another  consideration  that  should  be  discussed 
and  related  to  stated  career  goals  and  post-secondary  training 
plans. 

Counselling  Concerning  Transfer  Credit  -  Community  colleges 
offering  both  certificate  and  liberal  arts  transfer  credit  deserve 
special  attention.    Counselors  must  be  careful  to  explain  what 
is  transferable  and  what  is  not  transferable  to  the  Public  Ser- 
vice students.    The  counselors  may  prevent  much  misunderstanding 
and  ill-feelings  if  they  clearly  communicate  to  the  student  the 
part  of  the  Public  Service  program  that  articulates  with 
selected  community  colleges. 
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Counselors  have  a  significant  and  important  role  to  play  in  the 
development  and  successful  operation  of  any  new  program. 
Incoming  freshmen  or  sophomores  need  to  have  the  school's  entire 
curriculum  explained  to  them.    The  counselors  must  be  the  ones  to 
do  this  since  the  teachers  have  their  own  responsibilities  in  the 
classroom.    Students  also  gain  much  of  their  knowledge  about 
curriculum  from  one  another.    However,  when  a  new  program  is 
introduced,  it  falls  upon  the  teachers  and  counselors  to  relay 
the  information  to  the  students.    The  Public  Service  Occupa- 
tions title  may  be  considered  vague,  and  an  explanation  of 
course  content  is  needed. 


SUPERVISING  CURRICULUM  COORDINATION 
Horizontal  Articulation 

Any  new  program  in  the  secondary  schools  must  be  carefully 
articulated  horizontally  to  avoid  duplicating  an  already 
existing  program.    The  Public  Service  Occupations  teacher  must 
know  not  only  the  scope  and  sequence  of  the  other  secondary  pro- 
grams, but  which  ones  would  have  students  who  would  enroll  in 
the  Public  Service  Occupations  class.    Even  if  there  is  a  dupli- 
cation of  material,  it  is  not  a  duplication  of  instruction  if 
the  students  in  the  Public  Service  Occupations  class  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  enroll  in  the  other  program.  Adjustments 
in  the  curriculum  may  have  to  be  made  from  semester  to  semester, 
if  voids  or  overlapping  of  instruction  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  Work-Experience  Program  also  needs  horizontal  articulation. 
Students  who  have  been  employed  in  city  or  county  Work- 
Experience  Programs  should  be  informed  of  the  Public  Service 
Occupations  Program,  since  they  are  likely  to  find  it  par- 
ticularly helpful  and  meaningful.    Other  individuals,  such  as 
Directors  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC),  should  be  asked  to 
explain  the  Public  Service  Occupations  Program  to  their  students. 
This  Program  is  designed  so  that  the  students  should  become 
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better  workers  as  a  result  of  their  training  in  the  class. 


Another  closely  related  area  is  "Work  Study."    If  the  Work 
Study  Coordinator  is  contacted,  he  can  possibly  arrange  for 
funding  to  be  provided  which  will  permit  some  Public  Service 
students  to  gain  work  in  governmental  agencies.    Team  work  is 
the  key  to  a  successfully  articulated  program. 

Vertical  Articulation 

The  administration  must  also  be  sure  that  the  teacher,  in 
implementing  the  curriculum,  does  so  jointly  with  the  educa- 
tional systems  which  follow  the  secondary  level.    It  is  impera- 
tive that  a  team  approach  be  developed,  not  only  within  the 
secondary  system,  but  also  between  the  high  school  and  community 
college  and  the  Agencies  which  have  their  own  training  academies. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  dupl ication  of  programs,  and  to  pro- 
vide effective  and  efficient  service  to  thq^^tudents  and  the 
employing  Agencies. 

An  innovative  program  being  implemented  in  some  districts  is 
the  sharing  of  facilities  and  staffs  between  two  educational 
levels.    Secondary  counselors  are  serving  on  the  staffs  of 
cormiunity  colleges  during  the  evening  hours  as  college 
employees.    Counselors  from  community  colleges  are  establishing 
regular  visiting  schedules  to  high  school  campuses.  Similar 
arrangements  can  be  made  between  junior  and  senior  high  school 
counselors.    This  sharing  of  staff  should  provide  the  following 
advantages : 

"  The  secondary  counselors  would  know  the  community  college 
program,  and  have  an  understanding  of  and  feeling  for  the 
problems  and  frustrations  of  the  community-college  students; 

'>     The  community -col  lege  counselors  have  the  opportunity  to 
get  better  acquainted  with  the  high  school  programs,  and  to 
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deal  directly  with  prospective  students; 


The  secondary-school  students  would  obtain  much  more 
accurate  information,  since  the  secondary-school  counselors 
are  well  informed,  and  community -col  lege  counselors  are 
available  for  consultation. 

High  school  students  are  permitted  to  enroll  in  many  of  the 
technical  and  trade  programs  in  the  community  colleges  through- 
out the  country,  providing  yet  another  facet  to  the  articulation 
process.    It  may  be  well  to  investigate  the  opportunities  for 
allowing  the  enrollment  of  selected  high  school  seniors  in 
selected  community  college  Public  Service  training  programs. 
Such  programs  might  include  training  for  recreation  aide, 
teacher  aide,  or  fire  science  technician. 

Another  suggestion  for  administrators  is  to  make  provisions  for 
Public  Service  field  trips,  which  provide  opportunities  for  the 
students  to  observe  actual  work  environments.    For  example,  at 
one  demonstration  site,  a  number  of  students,  who  had  indicated 
an  interest  in  working  with  the  mentally  retarded,  changed  their 
minds  abruptly  when  they  visited  a  facility  for  the  mentally 
retarded.    Conversely,  other  students  who  had  never  considered 
such  work,  took  an  interest  in  it.    Experiences  of  this  sort 
are  only  possible  if  the  budget  permits  the  necessary  trans- 
portation. 


IMPLEMENTING 
AN 

ARTICULATION 
COMPONENT 
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WORKING  WITH  THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  first  step  in  implementing  a  sound  articulation  procedure 
(establishment  of  an  advisory  committee)  has  already  been 
discussed.    At  about  the  same  time,  a  survey  should  be  taken 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  class  to  determine  areas  of  key 
interest.    Then  contact  should  be  made  with  training  directors 
or  personnel  directors  of  the  Agencies  related  to  those  interests, 
These  people  could  be  invited  to  join  and  serve  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  as  well. 
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SURVEY  PRACTICES  AND  PROCEDURES 


The  second  step  in  initiating  a  sound  articulation  procedure 
would  be  to  visit  Public  Service  Agencies.    There  should  be  a 
discussion  of  the  actual  training  that  workers  in  that  field  are 
given  when  they  are  hired.    Many  options  are  open  for  students 
going  into  different  levels  of  Public  Service.    This  makes  the 
articulation  process  both  nebulous  and  difficult  to  define  and 
describe  adequately.  - 

Law  Enforcement  Agencies 

Law  enforcement,  for  example,  is  always  a  popular  area  among 
Public  Service  students.    The  teacher  could  go  to  the  local 
police  academy  and  ascertain  the  entrance  requirements,  training 
provided,  and  the  most  needed  attributes  for  high  school  graduates 
who  desire  to  be  qualified  for  admission  to  training. 

In  law  enforcement,  a  student  has  basically  five  options  open  to 
him: 

°     First,  he  could  apply  for  admission  to  a  police  cadet  program. 
If  accepted  into  the  program,  the  cadet  would  receive  an 
excellent  and  helpful  experience  which  might  lead  to  the 
probability  of  becoming  a  police  officer  at  the  age  of  21 
(18  in  some  areas). 

°     If  the  student  is  unable  to  get  experience  in  this  area, 
another  beneficial  option  would  be  to  enlist  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  request  military  police  training.    Then,  at 
expiration  of  his  tour  of  duty,  he  could  apply  for  a  posi- 
tion as  a  law  enforcement  officer.    Selection  of  this  option 
would  not  only  provide  prior  training  and  experience,  but 
give  valuable  veteran*s  preference  points  in  civil -service 
examinations. 
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A  third  option  is  for  the  student  to  enroll  in  a  community- 
college  police-science  course.    In  addition  to  providing 
much  good  academic  knowledge,  the  course  is  frequently 
taught  by  a  police  officer  from  one  of  the  local  police 
departments.    This  contact  may  be  very  valuable  in  pro- 
viding advance  information  about  the  civil -service  examina- 
tion.   It  may  give  the  student  ideas  concerning  what  may  be 
expected  during  the  personnel  investigations  and  interviews 
of  the  police  department. 

A  fourth  option  would  be  for  the  student  to  enter  a  four- 
year  program  majoring  in  a  field  such  as  criminology. 
Students  in  such  a  program  would  graduate  at  about  the  time 
that  they  would  be  old  enough  to  become  police  officers.  A 
degree  will  be  almost  a  necessity  to  obtain  certain  adminis- 
trative positions  in  police  departments,  or  for  employment  in 
certain  federal  law  enforcement  or  investigative  agencies. 
Furthermore,  the  education  would  certainly  help  in  the 
written  examination. 

A  fifth  option  used  by  many  students  in  the  past  is  to  seek 
employment  in  private  sectors  until  they  are  old  enough  to 
apply  for  the  desired  position.    Some  become  reserve  officers 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  minimum  age,  with  intention  of 
obtaining  the  maximum  amount  of  information  in  preparation 
for  the  police  examinations. 

With  the  possibility  of  all  these  options,  what  does  the  Public 
Service  Occupations  teacher  do? 

The  teacher  should  initially  search  for  experiences  or 
information  relevant  to  avenues  of  obtaining  employment  on 
the  police  force.    Many  times  extracurricular  activities 
should  be  suggested  and  recommended.    Police  Explorers'  Posts 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  should  not  be  overlooked  by  students 
interested  in  becoming  police  officers.    The  Police 
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Explorers'  Posts,  sponsored  by  the  police,  will  provide 
'Vide  alongs*'  for  the  cadets.    Such  clubs  can  provide 
contacts  and  openings  for  cadets  enrolled  in  them,  that 
are  not  available  to  other  students. 

^     A  second  step  is  for  the  teacher  to  alert  the  students  to 
programs  of  coimiunity  colleges  and  four-year  schools.  This 
orientation  will  include  physical,  mental,  and  academic 
training.    Students  need  to  be  informed  that  even  though 
they  may  be  college  trained,  they  will  still  have  to 
finish  police  academy  training,  although  prior  college 
training  will  probably  make  academy  instruction  easier  for 
them.    However,  the  academy  serves  more  than  a  training 
purpose,  since  it  is  also  a  screening  device,  affording  the 
Department  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  recruits  during 
mental,  physical,  and  academic  stresses. 

Fire  Departments 

The  fire  department  is  another  area  in  Public  Service  of 
particular  interest  to  students.    People  who  are  18  years  of 
age  are  eligible  to  take  the  examination  for  fire  fighters  in 
most  localities,  although  competition  is  intense.    This  needs  to 
be  pointed  out  to  the  students.    It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
students  should  be  oriented  concerning  the  academic  content  of 
the  fire  science  curriculum  at  community  colleges.  This 
curriculum  includes  such  stringent,  subjects  as  fire  fighting 
procedures,  chemistry,  and  physics  of  fire  fighting,  as  well  as 
the  necessary  stringent  physical  requirements. 

Community  relations  departments  of  most  fire  departments  are 
normally  very  cooperative  in  furnishing  guest  speakers,  who  are 
excellent  sources  of  information  for  students  seeking  employment 
in  this  area. 

Enlistment  in  a  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be  another  excellent 
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avenue  to  pursue  for  students  who  are  interested  in  becoming  fire 
fighters.    The  Armed  Forces  train  many  men  in  this  field.  As 
mentioned  for  the  Police  Department,  preference  points  granted 
to  veterans  in  civil-service  examinations  may  well  make  the 
difference  in  gaining  employment  of  this  type. 

Rescue  Posts  of  the  Boy  Scouts'  Explorers'  Posts  are  the  parallel 
for  firefighters  to  the  Police  Explorers'  post,  previously 
mentioned. 


Members  of  Search  and  Rescue  Posts  have  shown  excellent  records 
of  obtaining  positions  with  fire  departments.  There  is  tremen- 
dous competition  for  these  jobs. 

PROGRAM  COORDINATION  FOR  POST-SECONDARY  EFFORTS 
Preparing  Students  for  Immediate  Work  Entry 

Many  students  in  the  Public  Service  Occupations  classes  may  not 
immediately  continue  their  education  beyond  high  school.  They 
need  to  be  ready  for  entry-level  Public  Service  work  when  they 
finish  high  school.    Some  of  these  students  will  be  applying 
directly  after  graduation  for  entrance  into  the  local  police 
academy,  or  for  fire-fighting  inservice  training. 

The  teacher  needs  to  do  everything  possible  to  assist  them  in 
this  transition.    Such  help  begins  with  simple  things  such  as 
having  their  names  placed  on  the  list  for  notification  when 
there  are  job  openings,  and  examinations  are  to  be  given.  Pre- 
vious Public  Service  examinations  should  be  obtained,  not  to 
drill  the  students  on  the  questions  used,  but  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  format  of  the  tests.    The  teacher  should  provide 
assignments  to  determine  the  students'  basic  skills.    If  defi- 
ciencies are  found  in  some  areas,  the  instructor  should  so 
inform  the  students.    The  teacher  can  suggest  methods  for  them 
to  improve  their  skills  to  a  level  where  they  will  be  able  to 
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compete  for  the  careers  that  they  want. 


Program  Coordination  with  Community  Colleges 

Some  of  the  students  in  the  Public  Service  Occupations  classes 
will  want  to  continue  their  education  beyond  high  school.  The 
teacher  should  create  an  awareness  in  students  of  the  oppor- 
tunities to  be  found  in  community  colleges. 

However,  if  the  articulation  process  is  to  be  complete,  the 
students  must  also  understand  that  there  are  great  differences 
to  be  found  within  community  colleges.    Some  courses  are  trans- 
ferable to  a  four-year  school,  while  others  are  not.    The  student 
who  states  that  he  has  no  interest  in  going  on  to  a  four-year 
school  may  later  change  his  mind,  and  be  very  unhappy.  This 
will  be  particularly  true  if  students  discover  at  the  beginning 
of  their  third  year  of  college  that  they  have  spent  the  first  two 
years  in  a  nontransferable  technical  program.    Obviously,  the 
teacher  needs  to  verify  the  status  of  each  of  the  specific  courses. 

Program  Coordination  Between  Secondary  and  Post-Secondary 
Schools  and  Employing  Agencies 

The  teacher  also  needs  to  know  the  quality  of  the  program  and 
the  connections  that  the  various  programs  have  with  the 
employing  agencies. 

Coordination  of  the  curriculum  in  the  Public  Service  Occupations 
class  with  other  related  curriculum  is  important.    There  should 
not  be  an  excessive  duplication  of  instructional  material,  yet 
many  educationally  disadvantaged  students  in  Public  Service 
classes  will  need  developmental  course-work  to  prepare  them  for 
community  college  programs. 


The  coordination  problem  is  even  greater  in  other  areas,  such 
as  the  recreation  aide  program.    Some  students  have  failed  to 
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pass  civil  service  examinations  because  they  did  not  know  the 
rules  of  baseball.    Normally  such  data  are  included  in  the 
curriculum  taught  in  physical  education  classes  at  the  secondary 
level.    In  some  cases,  curriculum  voids  can  contribute  to  the 
student's  losing  a  job  opportunity.    Many  groups  of  Public 
Service  workers  must  demonstrate  a. knowledge  of  first  aid,  which 
is  also  normally  included  in  secondary  physical  education  classes. 
These  areas  need  to  be  articulated  within  the  secondary  school, 
as  well  as  with  the  post-secondary  institutions.    The  secondary 
school  teachers  and  counselors  need  to  know  what  course  con- 
tent has  been  included  in  previous  civil  service  examinations, 
if  they  are  to  be  in  a  position  to  properly  evaluate  and  advise 
students. 

Students  in  the  Public  Service  Occupations  class. who  wish  to 
become  social  workers  or  social  worker  aides  often  have  no  idea 
of  what  the  actual  work  entails.    An  introduction  to  social 
work,  psychology,  and  sociology  may  be  very  helpful  for  these 
students.    They  should  be  provided  with  enough  simulated  experi- 
ences to  get  a  "feel"  for  the  work  that  they  will  encounter. 
This  should  include  the  frustrations  as  well  as  the  rewards. 

The  semi-professional  careers  that  are  available  in  urban 
planning,  administration  aides,  housing,  are  other  areas  that 
require  special  attention.    Some  paraprofessional  programs  may 
have  different  labels  in  different  areas.    A  student  with  an  AA 
degree  as  a  psychiatric  technician  may  find  the  best  employment 
market  in  one  area  is  an  institution  for  the  mentally  disabled 
or  retarded.    Yet  in  another  community,  individuals  with  similar 
training  and  employment  skills  will  have  been  trained  in  an 
institutional  child-care  program.    Articulation  of  all  of  these 
programs  with  the  Public  Service  Occupations  class  is  no  easy 
task.    The  secondary  school  officials  must  take  the  time  to 
carefully  obtain  c  listing  of  all  the  programs  in  their  locality 
and  maintain  effective  contact  and  communication  with  the 
directors  of  these  programs. 
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Program  Coordination  with  Four  Year  Colleges 


Four-year  programs,  in  many  respects,  do  not  offer  the  same 
articulation  problems  as  the  paraprofessional  programs  in  the 
two-year  community  colleges.    The  four-year  schools  have  tradi- 
tional systems  that  are  well  known  and  respected.    The  counselors 
will  advise  students  who  plan  to  attend  four-year  colleges  on  the 
entrance  requirements  and  college  expectations. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  activities  which  the  Public  Service  Occu- 
pations teacher  can  do  for  academic  students  is  to  provide 
them  with  field  experiences  in  their  chosen  areas.    Most  of  the 
college  programs  do  not  offer  the  students  a  field  experience 
until  they  are  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  college.    It  may 
prove  very  beneficial  for  the  students  to  obtain  this  kind  of 
experience  while  in  high  school.    It  may  add  depth  of  meaning 
to  the  college  program  and  give  the  students  a  better  idea  of 
what  they  are  training  to  become,  as  well  as  offer  the  possi- 
bility of  supplementing  their  income  while  they  are  in  college. 

Again,  the  teacher  needs  to  gain  the  expertise  to  evaluate  the 
programs  of  the  various  colleges  in  the  community.    A  knowledge 
of  the  school  and  faculty  will  also  enable  the  instructor  to 
give  the  students  some  idea  of  the  academic  work  that  will  be 
requi  red. 

Credentials  and  licenses  are  another  aspect  that  need  to  be 
examined.    Obtaining  a  credential  is  a  hurdle  that  all  prospec- 
tive teachers  encounter.    Public  institutions  which  train 
teachers  must  have  their  curriculum  approved  and  correlated 
with  the  State's  credential  requirements.    Problems  are  most 
likely  to  develop  for  the  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  other 
states,  or  who  plan  to  attend  private  institutions  after  high 
school.    Accreditation  is  a  factor  that  must  be  brought  to 
their  attention. 
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Credentials  and  licenses  are  the  end  product  of  many  training 
programs.    A  sound  articulation  program  can  eliminate  most  of 
the  frustrations  and  disappointments  for  the  graduates  seeking 
to  enter  their  chosen  professions. 

CURRICULUM  COORDINATION  TECHNIQUES 

The  best  place  to  start  in  developing  a  procedure  for  coordinating 
curriculum  is  to  work  with  the  local  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Public  Service  practitioners  are  usually  qualified  to  evaluate 
the  Public  Service  training  programs  with  post-secondary  insti- 
tutions.   They  know  which  curricula  are  doing  the  best  job  of 
preparing  the  students  with  marketable  skills.    After  establishing 
the  curriculum  which  should  serve  as  a  model,  the  secondary 
officials  need  to  compare  all  of  the  curricula  to  see  what  common 
elements  there  are  and  what  is  missing  in  the  more  inferior  pro- 
grams.   The  Advisory  Comnittee  will  undoubtedly  provide  valuable 
suggestions  of  its  own  as  to  what  should  and  what  should  not  be 
included  in  the  Public  Service  curriculum  at  the  secondary  level. 

The  second  step  to  be  taken  by  the  teacher  is  to  contact  the 
community  college  officials,  obtain  course  outlines,  and 
discuss  coordination  with  the  instructors  of  the  programs. 
Only  when  the  secondary  school  teachers  understand  the  scope 
and  sequence  of  the  college  program  can  the  two  curricula  be 
so  interrelated  and  interdependent  that  there  will  be  no  voids 
or  excessive  overlapping  of  material.    Since  no  two  college 
curricula  are  likely  to  be  the  same,  secondary  school  officials 
must  often  take  a  "middle-of-the-road"  approach,  and  the  teacher 
should  use  the  program  which  is  most  likely  to  be  selected  by  the 
majority  of  the  students.    Then  the  instructor  can  prepare 
students  for  a  specific  program,  yet  be  general  enough  so  that 
other  students  enrolling  in  similar  programs  will  not  have  too 
much  difficulty  in  making  the  transition  from  secondary  to  post- 
secondary  institutions. 
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The  Advisory  Committee  or  Area  Articulation  Committee,  whichever 
is  established,  may  be  the  instrument  that  provides  the  teacher 
with  information  for  dissemination  to  students.    It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  teacher  planning  a  curriculum  to  leave  the  class- 
room to  make  and  keep  the  necessary  appointments,  and  obtain 
access  to  all  of  the  program  directors  or  instructors.  A 
key  committee  member  who  works  in  a  community  college  or 
agency  can  be  of  great  help  in  making  the  necessary  appoint- 
ments for  the  teacher  and  assisting  in  the  procurement  of  course 
outlines  and  other  pertinent  information,  with  consequent 
saving  of  time  and  avoidance  of  lost  motion. 

In  addition  to  scanning  the  program  texts,  course  outlines  pro- 
vide an  excellent  overview  of  courses.    The  teacher  may  thus 
obtain  a  good  comprehension  of  what  is  expected  of  the  students 
when  they  enroll  in  the  college  program. 

Professional  and  trade  organizations,  and  their  professional  or 
trade  journals,  provide  another  important  means  of  articulating 
the  program  to  the  world  of  work.    In  addition  to  keeping  the 
teacher  abreast  of  developments,  they  are  of  interest  to  students. 

COMPILATION  OF  NEEDED  INFORMATION  BY  THE  TEACHER 

Entry  Requirements 

The  Public  Service  teacher  needs  to  compile,  and  maintain  in  a  cur- 
rent state,  much  information  and  keep  it  available  and  usable  to 
the  students.    Perhaps  the  most  important  information  to  have 
readily  available  for  the  students  is  a  complete  listing  of 
enT:ry  requirements,  not  only  into  the  careers  of  their  choice, 
but  also  into  the  training  programs  for  those  careers. 

Personal  Requi  rements 

There  are  often  special  requirements  that  a  student  would  not 
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think  to  inquire  about  if  they  were  not  pointed  out  to  him. 
Physical  requirements  such  as  age,  height,  weight,  vision,  and 
health,  with  psychological  characteristics,  all  affect  job 
placement.    These  facts  need  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  secondary 
students  as  they  make  their  plans  for  the  future. 

Competition 

Another  item  that  should  be  included  in  the  information  compiled 
is  the  intensity  of  competition  for  the  various  Public  Service 
occupations.    If  possible,  the  teacher  should  assemble  a  file 
of  previous  examinations.    If  that  is  not  feasible,  the  instruc- 
tor could  build  a  library  of  civil-service  preparation  books 
(such  as  those  published  by  ARCO).    These  will  provide  students 
with  an  idea  of  the  format  and  content  of  the  examinations  that 
they  will  have  to  take  to  obtain  a  position  in  Public  Service. 

Academic  Requirements 

Program  requirements  are  often  different  from  institutional 
requirements  for  admission.    For  example,  academic  requirements 
may  well  require  that  the  student  should  have  certain  mathematics 
or  science  courses  in  high  school. 

Advanced  Standing 

Another  articulation  problem  is  determining  whether  or  not  a 
student  will  be  able  to  enter  the  college  with  advanced  standing 
because  of  prior  Public  Service  training  in  high  school.  If 
transfer  of  credit  is  not  available,  students  need  to  be 
informed  of  this  at  the  time  that  they  enroll  in  the  secondary 
Public  Service  Program.    If  advanced  standing  is  granted,  that 
fact  should  be  made  known  to  prospective  students. 

Does  the  advanced  standing  constitute  permission  to  enroll  in 
advanced  courses,  or  is  it  college  credit  for  the  Public  Service 
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course  completed  in  high  school?    Would  all  of  the  students  who 
completed  the  Public  Service  course  in  high  school  automatically 
qualify  for  the  advanced  college  course,  or  would  they  have  to 
pass  qualifying  tests?    There  appears  to  be  no  uniform  procedure 
at  this  time. 

Institutional  Requirements 

Institutional  requirements  must  also  be  considered  early  in 
secondary  experience.    Certain  courses  may  be  required  for  admis- 
sion, and  many  colleges  have  deadlines  for  applying  for  admission. 
One  of  the  first  things  that  seniors  in  high  school  should  do  in 
addition  to  applying  for  admission  is  to  register  for,  and  take, 
the  entrance  requirements  examination.    This  is  most  often  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT).    Public  Service  students 
interested  in  college  should  also  file  a  Family  Financial 
Statement  for  consideration,  together  with  their  scholarship 
appl ication. 

The  teachers  of  Public  Service  Occupations  programs  need  to 
provide  accurate  and  timely  guidance  about  the  deadlines,  grade- 
point-averages  required,  and  possible  scholarship  grants  that 
are  restricted  to  students  entering  Public  Service  occupations. 
Teachers  and  counselors  need  also  to  be  aware  of  those  scholar- 
ships which  are  limited  to  students  who  plan  to  attend  only 
two  years  of  college.    This  is  an  especially  important  point  for 
teachers  working  primarily  with  disadvantaged  students. 

Many  disadvantaged  students  do  little  planning  for  the  future 
and  inay  not  value  such  a  long-term  career  plan.    These  students 
need  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  fo  apply  for  the  scholarships 
that  are  available  for  students  entering  Public  Service  occupa- 
tional programs.    Both  the  counselor  and  teacher  need  to  take 
the  time  to  encourage  all  students,  but  especially  the  dis- 
advantaged students,  to  apply  for  these  scholarships. 
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Residence  Requirements 


Residence  requirements  need  to  be  explained  to  the  students  in 
a  well  articulated  program.    The  locality  .in  which  students 
reside  determines  those  community  colleges  they  are  eligible 
to  attend  without  paying  tuition.    It  also  determines  whether 
or  not  the  student  may  attend  higher  institutions  without 
paying  out-of-state  tuition. 

However,  students  seeking  Public  Service  occupations  need  to 
understand  one  point.    If  a  local  community  college  does  not 
offer  the  program  desired,  no  tuition  will  normally  be 
charged  if  the  student  does  attend  another  community  college 
that  offers  that  program. 

Student  Services 

The  area  of  student  services  is  another  factor  that  needs  to  be 
explained.    The  secondary  school  can  assist  students  by  informing 
them  before  they  leave  for  college  what  resources  will  be  avail- 
able in  terms  of  help.    Counseling  services  need  to  be  explained. 
If  students  have  the  initiative  to  seek  out  a  counselor  at  the 
college  level,  they  wif1  most  likely  be  directed  to  the  best 
source  of  help  on  campus  for  their  needs.    Tutoring,  financial 
assistance,  clubs,  and  developmental  programs  are  usually 
available,  but  too  often  the  freshmen  do  not  find  out  about 
them  in  time  to  benefit  from  their  availability. 
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This  document  is  one  of  a  series  of  curriculum 
guides  dealing  with  the  Public  Service  Occupa- 
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Social  Services 

Administering  Public  Service  Occupations— 
An  Implementation  Guide 
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U  S  Oftice  of  Education.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  However,  the 
opinions  expressed  herein  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  position  or  policy  of  the  U  S 
Office  of  Education,  and  no  official  endorsement  by  the  U  S  Office  of  Education  should 

be  interred 
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compliance  with  this  law 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  Curriculum  Guide,  Exploration  of  Public  Service  Occupations^  is  one  of  a 
series  developed  to  assist  those  involved  in  implementing  career  education 
programs  concerned  with  publ ic-service  occupations. 

The  Public  Service  Occupations  Curriculum  Project  staff,  in  conjunction  with 

a  group  of  nationally  prominent  persons  with  expertise  in  local,  state,  and 

federal  government,  as  well  as  in  secondary  and  post-secondary  education,  has 

adopted  this  definition  for  public  service,  which  is  applicable  to  the 

entire  series  of  Curriculum  Guides  developed  as  part  of  this  Project: 

Public-service  occupations  are  those  occupations  pursued  by  persons 
performing  the  functions  necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission  of 
local,  county,  state,  and  federal  government,  excluding  the 
military  service  and  trades  requiring  an  apprenticeship.  These 
missions  reflect  the  services  desired  or  needed  by  individuals 
and  groups... and  are  performed  through  arrangements  or  organiza- 
tions established  by  society,  normally  on  a  nonprofit  basis, 
and  usually  supported  by  tax  revenues. 

This  guide  consists  of  seventeen  units,  and  contains  the  basic  concepts  and 
instructional  materials  recommended  for  the  exploration  of  public-service 
occupations  at  the  junior  high  school  level.    The  subject  matter  is  oriented 
toward  teachers  with  minimal  training  or  experience  in  public-service  occupa- 
tions exploration. 

Each  unit  contains  instructional  objectives,  teacher  information  for  course 
content,  and  suggestions  for  teaching  materials  that  would  be  helpful  in 
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developing  the  unit.    Every  unit  also  contains  teacher  and  student  activities 
that  will  enable  students  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  attitudes,  values, 
and  characteristics  which  pertain  to  many  careers  in  public  service.  The 
student  activities  have  been  designed  to  be  duplicated  for  student  use. 

The  Exploration  Guide  materials  can  be  taught  as  a  separate  course  or  infused 
into  the  regular  program.    For  example,  a  science  teacher  may  wish  to  use  the 
unit     rU.cK  L:>uKru>:;-!cnt  for  All  to  introduce  the  study  of  ecology,  thereby 
adding  relevancy  to  the  regular  school  curriculum. 

The  material  in  this  guide  has  proven  effective  in  team  teaching  situations. 
While  most  of  the  units  may  be  taught  in  social  studies  and  science  classes, 
activities  within  the  units  may  be  taught  in  mathematics,  language  arts, 
physical  education,  and  health  classes  as  well. 

Although  the  units  are  presented  in  sequential  order,  each  unit  is  designed  to 
stand  alone  as  a  separate  body  of  knowledge.    All  of  the  information  is 
suggested  only,  and  should  be  adapted  to  meet  local  conditions  and  needs. 

This  document  was  prepared  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Education, 
Vocational  Education  Section,  Program  Planning  Unit,  which  was  then  under  the 
direction  of  E.  David  Graf.    The  major  responsibility  for  the  coordination 
of  this  guide  belongs  to  Constance  Friend  Gipson,  Curriculum  Specialist, 
Public  Service  Occupations  Curriculum  Project. 

A  wide  range  of  suggestions  and  approaches  to  the  subject  were  received  and 
wherever  possible,  incorporated  into  the  final  document.    Since  the  resulting 
materials  represent  many  opinions,  no  approval  or  endorsement  of  an  institu- 
tion, organization,  agency,  or  person  should  be  inferred. 


Patrick  J.  Weagraff,  Ed.D. 
Project  Director 
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GOVERNING  OURSELVES 
IN  A  REPUBLIC 


This  unit  is  designed  to  be  presented  in 
Social  Science  Classes,  Grades  7,  8,  or  9 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  1  of  the  Exploration  Curriculum  Guide. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit 

GOVERNING  OURSELVES 

IN  A  REPUBLIC 


CONCEPT 


EVERYONE  IS  A  PART  OF  GOVERNMENT 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


1.  Ability  to  define  democracy. 

2.  Ability  to  define  a  republican  form  of  government. 

3.  Ability  to  list  at  least  six  ways  in  which  citizens  can  play 
active  parts  in  government. 


CONTENT 


Americans  live  under  a  system  of  self-government  or  self-rule. 
Majority  rule  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  this  system.  In 
a  true  democracy,  every  citizen  would  vote  on  every  issue, 
whether  it  was  a  state,  local,  or  federal  concern.    Since  this 
would  be  unrealistic  and  awkward,  the  American  system  is  a 
Representative  Democracy  or  a  Republic.    Under  a  republican 
form  of  government,  all  citizens  can  vote  for  the  persons  who 
they""  feel  are  best  qualified  to  represent  them. 


Responsibilities  of  Elected  Officials. 

All  elected  officials  have  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  the  people  in  their  districts,  or  constituents^ 
as  they  are  known.    Senators  from  states  with  large  agricultural 
interests  pay  particular  attention  to  laws  that  will  affect  the 
people  "back  home."    Representatives  from  manufacturing  areas 
watch  legislation  that  will  affect  the  industrial  plants  in 
their  areas.    An^'  legislator  or  town  council  member  who  fails 
to  "keep  a  finger  on  the  public  pulse"  faces  the  prospect  of 
losing  the  next  election.    Indeed,  in  some  states  officials  can 
be  recalled  or  removed  from  office  if  a  majority  of  citizens 
feel  they  are  not  doing  their  duty.    The  President  and  state 
Governors  can  also  be  removed  from  office  by  the  process  of 
"impeachment. " 
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Legislators  not  only  represent  the  people,  but  they  assume 
leadership  roles  as  well.    After  studying  all  sides  of  an  issue, 
they  must  vote  in  a  manner  that  will  be  of  benefit  not  only  to 
the  progress  of  their  area,  but  to  the  entire  population  that 
their  body  serves.    Consequently,  they  are  sometimes  placed  in 
conflict  when  they  feel  one  way  about  a  bill  and  their  con- 
stituents feel  the  opposite  way.    They  must  then  decide  whether 
they  will  vote  the  way  their  consciences  dictate,  or  whether 
they  will  go  along  with  the  people  they  represent. 

Most  legislators  try  not  to  be  too  far  ahead  or  too  far  behind 
the  opinions  of  their  constituents.    However,  public  opinion 
changes  constantly.    Legislators  who  ran  on  a  segregation 
ticket  years  ago  may  find  that  their  constituents  favor  inte- 
gration four  years  later.    Therefore,  they  must  keep  in  con- 
stant touch  with  their  people  to  know  how  to  cast  their  votes. 
Some  legislators  try  to  solve  this  problem  by  sending  out 
questionnaires  on  current  issues.    Public  opinion  polls  are 
being  used  more  and  more  to  gauge  public  sentiment. 


Responsibilities  and  Privileges  of  the  Citizens. 

Citizens  can  take  the  initiative  in  letting  lawmakers  know  how 
they  feel.    Well-written  letters  from  sincere  people  cannot  be 
ignored,  because  people  who  take  the  time  to  write  letters  to 
Congressmen  or  City  Councilmen  must  be  concerned.    A  flood  of 
letters  or  telegrams  concerning  a  problem  tells  a  legislator 
that  the  people  in  that  area  have  strong  feelings  about  that 
issue.    Officials  often  receive  mail  supporting  and  opposing  a 
law.    They  then  must  assess  how  many  people  are  for  and  against 
that  law. 

The  Citizen  can  Join  Pressure  Groups.     What  do  citizens  do  when 
they  disagree  or  would  like  to  see  things  handled  differently? 
Some  join  pressure  groups  or  lobbies  that  seek  to  influence 
legislators  directly.    Often  called  the  "Third  House"  of 
Congress,  lobbies  furnish  information  to  legislators  in  order 
to  sway  their  votes.    They  prepare  legislation  which  is  intro- 
duced by  legislators  friendly  to  their  cause.  Occupational, 
environmental,  educational,  and  civil-rights  groups  all  lobby 
to  get  the  legislation  they  feel  will  benefit  them. 

Although  legislators  listen  to  pressure  groups,  most  try  not  to 
be  unduly  influenced  by  them.    A  heavy  letter  writing  campaign 
started  by  a  lobby  can  cause  a  legislator  to  vote  for  a  bill 
when  the  majority  of  people  are  against  it. 

Legislators  need  the  information  lobbyists  have,  but  there  are 
dangers  in  lobbying.    Some  lobbyists  have  attempted  to  bribe 
legislators  through  money  and  gifts.    The  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act  passed  in  1946  requires  lobbyists  to  register,  and 
to  name  the  group  they  are  representing,  their  salary,  and  the 


amount  of  money  spent  on  influencing  legislation.    However,  it 
is  unlikely  that  lobbying  will  be  outlawed,  since  it  is  con- 
sidered legal  under  the  right  to  petition,  as  discussed  below. 

Lobbies  also  put  pressure  on  government  agencies  directly.  For 
example,  environmental  agencies  are  under  pressure  from  conser- 
vation groups,  and  the  Maritime  Board  may  be  under  pressure  from 
the  shipping  industry. 

The  Citizen  can  Petition  the  Govermrnent.    Under  the  First 
Amendment,  all  Americans  have  the  right  to  petition  their  state, 
federal,  and  local  governments.    In  many  of  the  states, 
voters  can  sign  petitions  to  have  laws  referred.    If  five  to  ten 
percent  of  the  voters  sign,  the  law  is  placed  on  the  ballot  and 
is  voted  on  by  the  people  in  the  next  election.    This  is  called 
a  veferendim. 

Sometimes  citizens  propose  legislation  that  they  wish  passed. 
In  some  states,  if  a  certain  percentage  of  voters  sign  a  petition 
to  propose  a  new  law,  the  issue  is  placed  on  the  ballot  and  is 
voted  on  in  the  next  election.    This  is  called  an  initiative. 

Although  the  use  of  the  Referendum  and  Initiative  relieves 
lawmakers  of  decision-making,  they  do  cause  long  ballots.  They 
also  place  people  in  the  position  of  voting  on  issues  on  which 
they  are  not  well-informed. 

The  Citizen  can  Change  Public  Opinion.    Many  citizens  try  to 
change  legislation  by  influencing  public  opinion.    Under  a 
dictatorship,  public  opinion  is  controlled  by  burning  books  and 
imprisoning  people  who  disagree.    Under  a  democracy,  different 
points  of  view  can  be  aired  openly.    Newspaper  editors  and 
cartoonists  frequently  attack  the  government  if  they  disagree. 
Citizens  are  encouraged  to  write  letters  to  the  editors,  stating 
their  views  for  publication.    Handbills  are  passed  out  from  door 
to  door,  and  telephone  campaigns  can  be  used  to  garner  support. 
Radio  and  television  stations  have  programs  that  allow  citizens 
to  talk  about  government  problems.    Some  Americans  climb  up  on 
soap  boxes  and  give  speeches  in  parks  and  other  public  places. 
Some  carry  signs  stating  their  opposition  to  ideas  and  candi- 
dates, while  others  join  groups  to  demonstrate  their  concern. 
Bumper  stickers  and  signs  have  been  effectively  used  in 
gathering  public  support  for  or  against  an  issue. 

The  Citizen  can  Work  in  Political  Parties.    Many  people  take  an 
active  part  in  government  by  becoming  involved  in  party 
politics.    They  do  not  only  help  to  select  the  party's  candidates, 
but  they  also  select  the  planks,  or  goals,  in  the  party's 
platform.    Workers  are  needed  by  parties  to  address  letters, 
to  run  errands,  and  to  raise  money  for  political  campaigns. 
Younger  people  have  been  effective  in  ringing  doorbells  and 
informing  citizens  about  candidates  and  issues. 
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Cities  are  usually  divided  into  precincts  which  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  precinct  captain.    Precinct  captains  work  hard 
to  get  the  vote  out  in  their  areas.    A  group  of  precincts  forms 
a  ward  run  by  a  ward  committeeman  selected  by  the  precinct 
captains.    Each  party  has  local,  state,  central,  and  national 
committees  who  work  in  their  party's  behalf.    Some  party 
workers  are  selected  to  attend  the  party's  national  convention, 
where  the  party  nominees  for  President  and  Vice-President  are 
sel ected. 

When  citizens  feel  that  the  major  parties  do  not  properly 
approach  the  issues  in  which  the  people  are  interested, 
they  sometimes  form  a  third  party  to  get  their  ideas  across. 
Although  third  parties  usually  lose,  they  may  accomplish 
their  mission  if  a  major  party  adopts  their  ideas. 

The  Citizen  can  Run  for  Office.    Some  people  enter  politics  by 
announcing  for  Governor  or  President.    Although  their  chances 
of  winning  are  slim,  they  draw  attention  to  their  ideas  by 
making  campaign  issues  of  them. 

The  Citizen  can  Challenge  Policies  in  Court.    Any  citizen  who 
strongly  disagrees  with  governmental  policies  can  challenge 
them  by  taking  a  test  case  to  court.    These  cases  are  often 
neard  by  the  Supreme  Court.    In  1954,  the  case  Brown  vs. 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  the  Supreme  Court  outlawed 
school  segregation.    In  Miranda  vs.  Arizona,  the  court  decided 
that  before  suspects  are  questioned  by  police,  they  must  be 
informed  of  their  rights.    These  court  decisions  have  had  pro- 
found effects  on  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  Citizen  can  Vote.    The  most  significant  way  citizens  parti- 
cipate in  government  is  by  casting  their  votes  in  elections. 
Under  our  system,  every  vote  is  important.    In  fact  some  elec- 
tions have  been  won  by  one  vote.    Unfortunately,  many  Americans 
neglect  to  vote,  giving  up  their  chance  to  have  a  voice  in 
government.    Consequently,  less  than  half  of  the  population 
often  decides  what  the  policies  of  their  government  will  be  and 
who  will  put  those  policies  into  effect.    Since  all  eligible 
citizens  have  the  right  to  vote,  they  also  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  casting  their  votes  in  every  election. 


TEACHER  °     Divide  the  class  into  two  political  parties.    Each  party  will 

MANAGEMENT  have  a  platform.    (Example  --  What  rights  should  students 

ACTIVITIES  have?)    Small  groups  of  students  can  form  pressure  groups  to 

get  their  ideas  in  the  platform. 

°     Choose  the  best  party  symbols  and  slogans  from  those  done  in 
the  relating  activity. 

°     Have  each  party  compose  songs  for  its  campaign. 
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Ask  each  party  to  select  nominees  for  President,  Vice- 
President,  etc.,  on  the  basis  of  campaign  speeches. 

Have  an  election,  selecting  the  President,  Vice-President, 
Councilmen,  Senators,  etc. 

Discuss  the  winning  platform  in  relation  to  School  Board 
pol icy. 

Ask  a  member  of  the  School  Board  to  discuss  the  policies  of 
the  Board  that  pertain  to  students. 

°    Tabulate  the  results  of  a  student  public  opinion  poll  (such 
as,  "What  length  of  hair  should  boys  be  allowed  to  wear?"). 

Explain  the  use  of  samples  in  polls. 

Ask  students  to  circulate  a  petition  to  gather  support  for 
their  cause  and  present  the  petition  to  the  Student  Council: 

Direct  students  in  preparing  a  Referendum  against  a 
rule  they  do  not  like; 

Direct  students  in  preparing  an  Initiative  to  put  a  new 
rule  into  effect. 

°    Assign  each  student  to  write  a  letter-to-the-edi tor  for  or 
against  an  issue. 

°    Ask  precinct  workers,  ward  committeemen,  etc.,  to  serve  as 
resource  persons. 

°    Invite  representatives  from  lobbying  groups  to  speak  before 
the  class. 


RESOURCES  BOOKS: 


Sweet  Land  of  Liberty,  Denoyer-Geppert,  1969. 

Milestones  to  American  Liberty,  J.  G.  Ferguson,  1970. 

Our  American  Government  Today,  2nd  Edition,  Prentice-Hall,  1969. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Our  Charter  of  Liberties, 
American  Book  -  Van  Nostrand,  1969. 

The  People  Govern  and  Supplement,  Follett  Educational,  1970. 
Government  By  The  People,  Steck-Vaughn,  1970. 
We  The  People,  Benefic  Press,  1969. 
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We  Are  The  Government,  Doubleday,  1969. 
Our  Democracy,  Steck-Vaughn,  1970. 

Our  Democracy  at  Work,  2nd  Edition,  Prentice-Hall,  1969. 

Citizenship  In  Action,  4th  Edition,  Follett  Educational,  1970. 

Your  Life  As  A  Citizen,  Grade  8,  (Workbook),  Ginn  and  Company, 
1969. 

Your  Life  As  A  Citizen,  Grade  9,  Ginn  and  Company,  1969. 

Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizens,  Books  1  and  3,  Frank  E.  Richards, 
1970. 

Politics:    The  American  Way,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1969. 

Dissent  and  Protest:    Case  Studies  for  Student  Discussion, 
American  Education  Publications,  1970. 

Practical  Political  Action,  '70  Edition,  Houghton-Mifflin, 
1970. 

Municipal  Politics:    Interest  Groups  and  the  Government, 
American  Education  Publications,  1970. 

PRINTED  MATERIAL: 

Citizenship  Is  Involvement,  Signal  Press,  1970. 

Why  Vote,  Signal  Press,  1970. 

You  are  a  Lobbyist,  Signal  Press,  1970. 

FILMSTRIPS: 

Basic  Ideas  of  Democratic  Government,  McGraw-Hill,  (color), 
1969. 

Taking  Part  in  the  Government,  Curriculum  Materials  Corporation, 
(color,  purchase),  1969. 

The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizens,  Eye  Gate  House,  (color,  sound, 
purchase),  1970. 

Being  Active  in  the  Government,  Curriculum  Materials  Corporation, 
(color,  purchase),  1969. 
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Black  Political  Power.  Doubleday,  (sound,  purchase),  1970. 

The  Third  House  -  Washington  Lobbyist  at  Work,  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich,  (color,  sound,  purchase;,  1969. 

Beginning  of  Political  Parties,  Society  for  Visual  Education, 
(color,  purchase),  1969. 

Political  Parties  and  Elections,  McGraw-Hill,  (black  and  white, 
purchase),  1969. 

Political  Parties,  Society  for  Visual  Education,  (color),  1969. 

Political  Conventions:    Choosing  the  Candidates  (Parts  2), 
Harcourt  Brace,  (sound,  color,  purchase),  1969. 

The  Young  Citizen  Looks  at  Politics,  McGraw-Hill,  (color),  1969. 

Helping  Our  Town  Government,  Curriculum  Materials  Corporation, 
(color,  purchase),  1969.  ~ 

The  Ballot,  Universal  Educational  and  Visual  Arts,  (color,  sound). 


Using  the  System:    A  Summary,  Doubleday,  (sound,  purchase),  1970. 


FILMS: 


Man  Learns  to  Govern  Himself,  Eye  Gate  House  (8mm  Loop,  color, 
purchase),  1970. 

The  People  of  the  State  Enact,  Jam  Handy,  (29  min.,  color), 
1970. 

Pollsters  and  Politics,  Association  Films,  (26  min.),  1970. 
Politics  and  Elections,  Progressive  Pictures,  (black  and  white). 


United  States  Elections  -  How  We  Vote,  Bailey-Film  Associates, 
(14  min.,  black  and  white  or  color,  purchase),  1969. 

When  Losers  Become  Winners,  NBC  Educational,  (14  min.,  black 
and  white,  purchase),  1970. 

The  True  Story  of  an  Election,  Western  Electric,  (56  min.,  color, 
loan),  1970. 
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TRANSPARENCIES: 


Governinent  in  a  Free  Society,  Rand  McNally,  1970. 

Representative  Government  vs.  Totalitarian  Government,  Visual 
Materials,  1968. 

What  Is  A  Citizen?  What  Are  His  Responsibil ities?--And  Rights? 
Visual  Materials,  1968. 

What  A  Citizen  Can  Do  To  Affect  Legislation  '  rual  Materials, 
1968. 

The  Voter  Makes  the  Choice.  Visual  Materials,  1968. 
CHARTS: 

Government  in  a  Free  Society,  Rand  McNally,  1970. 
GAMES: 

Simulation  Games:    Democracy,  Western  Publishing,  1969. 
AUDIO  TAPE  REELS: 

The  NAACP,  History  and  Functions,  Roy  Wilkens,  EMC  Corporation, 
1969. 

Formation  of  Public  Opinion  and  Racial  Equality,  Carl  Rowan, 
EMC  Corporation,  1969. 

PHONODISCS  33: 

Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  Enrichment  Teaching 
Materials,  1969. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

Every  political  party  needs  symbols,  colors,  and  catchy  slogans.  Draw  a  symbol 
for  a  political  party: 


Write  five  slogans  that  you  think  would  help  your  party  win: 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

The  following  groups  lobby  for  certain  types  of  laws.    Find  out  what  kind  of 

legislation  each  group  would  be  likely  to  favor: 

The  Sierra  Club   . 


The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 


National  Rifle  Association 


American  Legion 


National  Education  Association 


Farmers  National  Grange 


American  Federation  of  Labor 


National  Council  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
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HOW  OUR  COUNTRY 
IS  GOVERNED 


This  unit  is  designed  to  be  presented  in 
Social  Science  or  Political  Science  classes. 
Grades  7,  8,  or  9 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  2  of  the  Exploration  Curriculum  Guide. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 


CONCEPT 
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Unit 

HOW  OUR  COUNTRY 
IS  GOVERNED 


CONCEPT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  DESIGNED  TO  SERVE  THE  PEOPLE  IT 

GOVERNS,  AND  PEOPLE  MAKE  THE  GOVERNMENT  FUNCTION 


INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  name  the  three  branches  of  the  federal  govern- 
OBJECTIVES  ment. 

2.  Ability  to  name  the  major  functions  of  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  federal  government. 

3.  Ability  to  list  at  least  two  ways  by  which  the  public 
can  contribute  to  good  federal  government. 

4.  Ability  to  list  at  least  six  major  job  clusters  in  which 
people  can  work  in  government  at  the  federal  level. 


CONTENT  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Almost  everyone  would  agree  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  a  very  responsible  and  demanding  job.    The  President 
has  many  who  help,  but  he  or  she  must  be  knowledgeable  in  such 
matters  as  foreign  policy  and  trade,  the  activities  of  Congress, 
the  financial  and  labor  conditions  of  the  nation,  and  the 
activities  and  attitudes  of  nations  throughout  the  world.  The 
President  is  the  one  person  who  must  make  many  final  decisions. 

With  modern  day  communications  through  the  mass  media  (our^ 
magazines,  newspapers,  books,  television,  and  radio)  more  is 
understood  about  the  office  of  the  President  than  ever  before. 
Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  desire  to  hold  that  high  office 
in  the  executive  branch  of  government.    Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  are  spent  each  presidential  election  year  to  win  or 
lose  the  high  honor  of  taking  the  oath  of  office  as  President 


of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 


The^ President  is  elected  by  the  citizens  (the  voters)  through 
an  "electoral  college'^  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  may  serve 
a  maximum  of  two  elected  terms.    Presidents  have  come  from  many 
walks  of  life,  such  as  lawyers,  military  men,  businessmen, 
educators,  and  surveyors.    Most  of  them  have  had  experience  in 
Congress. 


The  Legislative  Branch  of  the  Government. 

The  Legislative  Branch  of  government  consists  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.    The  number  of  people  serving 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  each  state  depends  upon 
the  population  of  that  state.    Members  of  the  House,  usually 
called  "Congressmen"  or  "Congresswomen serve  an  unlimited 
number  of  two-year  terms  as  long  as  the  district  voters 
re-elect  them.    Two  Senators  from  each  state  serve  unlimited 
six-year  terms,  and  are  elected  each  term  by  the  voters  at  large 
in  their  respective  states. 

Members  of  Congress  have  one  major  responsibility:    to  make  laws 
for  the  benefit  of  their  constituency.    The  benefits  may  extend 
beyond  the  borders  of  their  elective  districts  and  states,  but 
since  they  are  elected  to  serve  the  people,  they  are  alert  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  voted  them  into  office. 

Men  and  women  from  many  backgrounds  serve  in  Congress.    Most  of 
them  have  served  in  some  political  office  at  the  state  or 
local  level,  and  all  of  them  have  support  from  a  political 
party.    The  ability  to  communicate  effectively  with  people  is 
important  in  being  elected,  and  in  performing  effectively  as  a 
law  maker. 

A  lot  of  the  Congressman's  time  is  spent  in  committee  work.  The 
effectiveness  of  his  or  her  presence  on  a  committee  depends  upon 
the  length  of  time  the  member  has  served  on  it.    Because  of 
committee  assignments  and  tenure  (length  of  time  in  Congress), 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  unseat  an  established  member  of  ' 
Congress.    If  a  Congressman  becomes  the  chairman,  or  is  a  senior 
member  of  certain  committees,  he  is  in  a  position  to  be  very 
valuable  to  the  state  he  represents.    He  often  may  then  have 
the  power  to  influence  placement  of  government  contracts  in  his 
state.    Therefore,  there  are  certain  advantages  in  establishing 
some  degree  of  tenure  in  Congress.    Many  effective  members  of 
Congress  have  served  many  years,  even  until  their  late  seventies. 
At  the  other  extreme  are  "rookie"  Representatives  who  are  in 
their  late  twenties  (twenty-five  is  the  minimum  age  level). 

Members  of  Congress  can  have  backgrounds  as  businessmen,  lawyers, 
accountants,  educators,  farmers,  ranchers,  housewives,  and  social 
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workers;  almost  any  occupation  qualifies  a  person  as  a  member 
of  Congress.    A  wide  variety  of  backgrounds  is  valuable  as 
input  in  making  laws  dealing  with  different  situations.    No  one 
occupational  background  makes  a  better  Representative  of  the 
people  or  law  maker,  although  many  are  lawyers.    The  techni- 
calities of  writing  the  laws  are  taken  care  of  by  specialists. 
More  important  is  the  concern  for  the  masses  that  a  good  member 
of  Congress  can  generate  in  law  making. 


The  Congressman  and  the  Public. 

One  responsibility  of  a  Congressman  is  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  voters  at  the  district  and  state  level.    Congressmen  return 
to  their  home  states  and  districts  regularly  to  talk  with  the 
voters  and  local  government  leaders,  and  thus  keep  aware  of 
their  needs.    They  are  also  interested  in  keeping  their  names 
before  the  voting  public,  because  their  jobs  depend  upon  these 
people  when  it  comes  time  to  vote. 

An  equal  responsibility  is  given  to  the  voters  and  future  voters 
to  keep  in  touch  with  their  Representatives  in  the  House  and 
Senate.    Many  times  Representatives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  feel 
far  removed  from  the  people  in  their  districts  because  there 
is  so  little  contact  by  letter,  telegram,  or  telephone,  but 
pressure  or  lobbying  groups  are  constantly  bringing  their 
favorite  issues  before  members  of  Congress.    These  issues  must 
be  weighed  in  terms  of  the  effect  they  may  have  on  the  country, 
state,  and  Congressional  District  represented.    Good  Congress- 
men and  Congresswomen  take  great  pride  in  acknowledging  the 
most  seemingly  unimportant  request  and  letting  the  person  or 
persons  know  what  can  be  done  about  it, 


The  Judicial  Branch  of  the  Government. 

The  courts  are  part  of  the  Judicial  Branch  of  government.  The 
federal  courts  are  similar  to  the  state  courts. 

There  are  lower  courts,  or  courts  having  "original  jurisdic- 
tion."   Courts  of  Original  Jurisdiction  are  those  that  take  a 
legal  case  at  its  beginning. 

Arpcliate  courts  are  "Courts  of  Appeal."    A  case  may  be 
appealed  to  a  higher  court  that  can  make  one  of  three  deci- 
sions : 

'     reverse  the  decision  of  the  original  court, 
'    stand  by  the  decision  of  the  original  court, 
or  send  the  case  back  for  a  retrial. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  stands  as  the  last  or  final  appeals  court. 
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Very  few  cases  end  up  in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  once  a  case  does, 
the  decision  is  final.    Cases  reaching  the  Supreme  Court  usually 
deal  vyith  questions  of  federal  or  state  constitutionality.  The 
Constitution  is  the  highest  law  and  all  lesser  laws  must  be  in 
agreement  with  it. 

Federal  judges,  including  Supreme  Court  justices,  are  appointed 
by  the  President.    It  is  necessary  that  judges  should  not  be 
guided  by  political  considerations,  therefore  the  appointment 
IS  for  a  long  term,  ending  usually  by  retirement.    Another  method 
of  keeping  federal  judges  for  a  long  time  is  to  pay  them  good 
salaries . 

Federal  judges  must  have  a  broad  background  in  law  practice  and 
principles.    They  must  have  a  high  degree  of  integrity  and 
impartiality.    They  can  be  removed  by  impeachment. 


The  Citizen's  Part  in  the  Judicial  System. 

The  citizen  plays  an  important  role  in  the  judicial  system. 
Besides  learning  and  obeying  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  or  she 
may  be  called  to  serve  on  a  jury.    Jury  service  is  a  funda- 
mental responsibility  of  every  citizen,  just  as  trial  by  jury 
is  a  fundamental  right  of  all  citizens  accused  of  a  crime.  The 
jury  system  seldom  fails;  when  it  does,  the  failure  is  often 
caused  by  people  not  realizing  the  principles  which  have  given 
them  freedom,  and  their  responsibilities  in  maintaining  it. 


The  Worker  in  the  Government  Service. 

Public  careers  with  the  federal  government  are  numerous;  this 
is  apparent,  since  the  government  is  the  largest  single 
employer  in  the  country.    Salaries,  in  most  cases,  compare 
favorably  with  private  industry,  but  some  government  jobs  pay 
less  than  their  private  counterparts.    A  public  employee's 
career  is  usually  more  stable,  and  allows  the  employee  the 
opportunity  to  move  or  transfer  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  perhaps,  to  some  overseas  assignments.  The 
employment  qualifications  are  about  the  same  for  a  federal 
employee  as  they  are  for  private  business,  although  some  assign- 
ments require  special  qualifications. 

There  is  now  a  trend  to  be  more  competitive  by  improving 
employee  salaries  and  other  benefits  in  the  federal  service. 
There  is  as  much  a  need  for  high  quality  work  to  be  accomplished 
in  government  as  there  is  in  private  business.    Because  of  the 
size  of  the  federal  government,  there  is  ample  opportunity  to 
advance  if  a  person  has  the  ability,  and  is  willinq  to  put  forth 
the  effort. 
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It  is  impractical  to  list  the  thousands  of  positions  available 
through  the  civil  service  of  the  government.    All  new  job 
openings  must  be  advertised,  and  there  are  listings  available 
from  federal  agencies  showing  the  kinds  of  jobs  in  which  people 
work. 

Governmental  jobs  are  sometimes  filled  by  the  political 
appointment  of  influential  and  talented  party  supporters. 
The  appointments  are  made  by  the  President  or  other 
elected  officials. 

The  pay  for  an  appointed  position  is  good,  but  the  appointee 
can  expect  to  leave  when  the  President  leaves  office.    In  some 
cases  appointees  are  carried  over  into  another  Presidential 
term,  even  if  the  suceeding  President  is  not  of  the  same 
political  party.    Generally  the  appointees  are  selected  from 
private  business  and  industry  because  of  their  political 
expertise,  as  well  as  their  loyalty  to  the  political  party. 

Whatever  the  job  may  be  in  the  federal  government  (elective, 
appointive,  or  career  person),  there  will  be  opportunities  to 
challenge  almost  any  career  desired.    Almost  all  federal  jobs 
are  service  oriented.    This  type  of  work  brings  the  satisfac- 
tion of  working  with  and  for  other  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  demands  the  ability  to  communicate  and  relate  with  other 
people.    This  public  relations  ability  must  always  go  with  the 
basic  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  perform  the  work 
assignments. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Have  students  discover  the  following  about  past  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  (you  may  want  to  limit  the  Presidents 
to  the  last  five  or  six): 

Occupatioi  al  training, 

Amount  of  education. 

Party  affiliation. 

Years  In  office. 

Prior  political  offices  held. 

Age  at  inauguration. 

Assign  students  to  find  tlie  names  of  the  U.S.  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  their  state,  and  the  Representatives 
living  in  their  districts. 

Have  students  seek  out  the  names  of  federal  offices  and 
buildings  located  in  their  county,  city,  or  state.  Name 
at  least  twelve  occupations  relating  to  the  named  offices, 
buildings,  etc. 

Have  students  determine  for  each  member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  the  following: 
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Nanie  and  age, 

President  making  his  appointment, 
Native  of  which  state, 
Years  in  office. 

Have  students  clip  from  newspapers  or  news-magazine,  articles 
dealing  with  federal  solutions  or  a  need  to  solve  a  par- 
ticular problem.    Then  determine: 

What  branch  of  government  was  represented? 

Was  it  handled  or  should  it  be  handled  locally, 

regionally,  or  nationally? 
What  might  have  been  done  to  prevent  the  problem? 

Through  the  want-ads  of  a  local  big  city  newspaper,  select 
a  dozen  federal  jobs  being  advertised.  For  each  job  indi- 
cate the  following  information: 

Qual ifications. 
Location  of  work. 
Salary  range. 

Play  the  game  of  "CLUE.*'    Under  "Student  Activities"  the 
students  are  developing  a  series  of  clues  for  names  and 
statements  dealing  with  the  lesson.    Collect  these  clues 
and  use  them  in  developing  the  game  of  "CLUE": 

Divide  the  class  into  teams,  allowing  about  five  members 
to  a  team.    Appoint  a  captain  who  sits  behind  the  team 
members.    Prepare  about  fifteen  sets  of  clues.    As  the 
teacher  announces  that  the  game  is  to  begin,  the  first 
team  confers  to  decide  how  many  clues  to  ask  for  since 
the  more  clues  they  have,  the  fewer  points  they  get; 
that  is,  1  clue  =  4  points,  2  clues  =  3  points,  3  clues  =  2 
points,  and  4  clues  =  1  point.    The  team  has  fifteen 
seconds  to  respond.    The  number  of  clues  is  written  on 
the  board  by  the  teacher,  who  gives  the  clues. 

A  team  member  who  thinks  he  has  the  answer  raises  his 
hand,  and  is  called  on  by  the  captain  to  respond.  If 
the  answer  is  correct,  the  score  is  indicated  on  the 
board.    If  incorrect,  the  same  clue  or  others  to  the 
same  answer  go  to  the  next  team.    This  continues  until 
a  correct  answer  is  given,  finally  by  the  teacher  if 
necessary.    A  new  set  of  clues  is  offered  then  to  the 
next  team  in  line. 

The  team  with  the  most  points  at  the  end  of  the 
period  wins. 

Play  the  game  of  "Tic  Tack  Toe":    Tack  nine  envelopes  on 
a  board  as  shown  in  the  figure  on  page  21.    Within  each 
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envelope  place  three  to  five  questions  or  statements  con- 
cerning the  lesson,  each  on  separate  slips  of  paper.  Place 
more  difficult  questions  and  statements  in  the  center  and 
corner  envelopes. 

Divid^  the  class  into  two  teams,  "X''  and  "OV    The  first 
student  in  team  X  takes  a  slip  from  any  envelope  and 
answers  the  question  or  discusses  the  statement  before  the 
class.    The  teacher  or  a  panel  of  experts  decides  if  the 
response  is  correct,  and  then,  if  the  response  is  correct, 
places  an  X  in  the  same  location  on  Figure  A  as  the 
envelope  came  from  in  Figure  B.    If  the  response  is 
judged  wrong,  and  0  goes  in  the  location,  and  the  0  team 
gets  the  next  turn.    Three  X's  or  O's  in  a  row  win  the 
game.    The  0  team,  win  or  lose,  gets  the  first  turn  on 
the  next  game.    Each  team  then  alternates  until  the  end 
of  the  game. 

A  partial  list  of  possible  questions  and  statements 
follows  (answers  in  parenthesis): 

1.  How  long  can  the  President  of  the  United  States 
remain  in  office?    (Two  elected  terms  or  eight 
years,  plus  any  years  replacing  a  President  who 
has  died  or  is  otherwise  not  serving.) 

2.  How  many  senators  are  elected  from  each  state?  (2) 

3.  In  what  branch  of  government  are  the  President's 
cabinet  members?  (Executive) 

4.  Who  are  the  two  Senators  representing  your  state? 
(?) 

5.  Who  is  the  Representative  from  your  voting  district? 

(?) 

6.  Name  the  three  branches  of  qovernment.  (Executive, 
Legislative,  Judicial) 

;i.> 
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7.    Which  branch  of  government  do  the  armed  forces  (such 
as  the  Air  Force)  come  under?  (Executive) 

3.    How  many  Justices  are  there  in  the  Supreme  Court?  (9) 

9.  Name  three  appointed  positions  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment.   (Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  cabinet  members, 
federal  judges) 

10.  Name  two  primary  responsibilities  of  a  Congressman  or 
Congresswoman.  (Sit  on  committees,  make  laws,  repre- 
sent constituents) 

11.  What  is  the  length  of  term  of  office  for  a  Senator? 
(6  years) 

12.  What  is  the  length  of  term  of  office  for  a  Representa- 
tive?   (2  years) 

13.  What  determines  how  many  Representatives  come  from  any 
given  state?    (Population  as  determined  by  the 

U.  S.  Census) 

14.  Why  is  it  wise  to  have  three  separate  branches  of 
government?    (Separation  of  powers,  placing  checks 
and  balances  on  power) 

15.  What  is  the  limit  on  the  number  of  terms  a  Senator 

or  Representative  may  seek  office?    (There  is  no  limit) 

16.  A  Senator  must  be  at  least    (30)    years  old  and  a 
Representative    (25)    years  old  to  be  elected. 

17.  What  is  "franking  privilege?"    (Free  use  of  first- 
class  mail  for  Congressmen) 

18.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States?    (Final  appeals  court  of  the  land, 
decision  is  final,  last  word  in  constitutional  law) 

19.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  federal  district  courts? 
(Try  criminal  cases  relating  to  violation  of  federal 
laws) 

20.  Is  a  district  federal  judge  appointed  by  the  President? 
(Yes) 

RESOURCES  BOOKS 


Our  American  Government_Toda^,  second  Edition,  Prentice-Hall, 
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Our  Democracy  at  Work,  Second  Edition,  Prentice-Hall,  1969. 

Government  by  the  People,  Steck  -  Vaughn,  1970. 

The  National  Executive  Branch:    An  Introduction.  Macmillan, 
1970^   

The  White  House  and  The  Presidency.  Charles  E.  Merrill,  1969. 

The  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Franklin 
Watts,  1969. 

The  Capitol  and  Our  Lawmakers,  Charles  E.  Merrill,  1969. 

Congress:    An  Introduction,  Rand  McNally,  1969. 

Congress:  Power  and  Purpose  on  Capitol  Hill,  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
1969. 

The  Congressman,  Doubleday,  1969. 
FILMSTRIPS: 

Democracy  in  Action  (Series  9),  Universal  Education  and  Visual 
Arts,  (color,  souna,  purchase) ,  1969. 

The  Federal  System,  Parts  One  and  Two,  McGraw-Hill,  (black  and 
white,  purchase),  1969. 

Our  Federal  Government,  CENCO,  (color,  purchase),  1969. 

Our  Federal  Government  (Series  6),  Filmstrip  House,  (color, 
purchase),  1970. 

Our  National  Government  (Series  8),  Society  for  Visual 
Education,  (color,  purchase),  1969. 

How  It  Developed  (Series  4),  Society  for  Visual  Education 
(color,  purchase),  1969. 

How  It  Functions  (Series  4),  Society  for  Visual  Education, 
(color,  purchase),  1969. 

The  President,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  (color,  purchase), 
1969. 

Our  President,  McGraw-Hill,  (color,  purchase),  1969. 
The  Cabinet,  Eye  Gate  House,  (sound,  purchase),  1969. 
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Executive  Departments  and  Agencies,  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
(color,  purchase),  1969. 

Federal  Departments  and  Agencies,  Universal  Education  and  Visual 
Arts,  (color,  sound,  purchase),  1969. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Visual  Education,  (black 
and  white,  purchase),  1969. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Universal  Education  and  Visual 
Arts,  (color,  sound,  purchase),  1969. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  Society  for  Visual  Education, 
(color,  purchase),  1969. 

The  Congress,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  (color,  purchase),  1969. 

Congress  -  The  Legislative  Branch,  Eye  Gate  House,  (sound, 
purchase),  1970.  ^ 

Congress  and  Its  Powers,  Eye  Gate  House,  (sound,  purchase), 
1970. 

Congress:    Organization  and  Procedure,  McGraw-Hill,  (black 
and  white,  purchase),  1969. 

The  Senate,  Filmstrip  House,  (color,  purchase),  1970. 

A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Senator,  Visual  Education,  (black  and 
white,  purchase),  1969. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  Filmstrip  House,  (color,  purchase), 
1970. 

The  Home  of  Congress  and  Court,  Imperial  Films,  (color,  sound, 
purchase),  1970. 

Executive  Nerve  Center  -  The  Home  of  Congress  and  Court, 
Educational  Activities,  (color,  sound,  purchase),  1970. 

Federal  Judiciary,  Society  for  Visual  Education,  (color,  pur- 
chase),  1969. 

The  Federal  Courts,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  (color,  purchase), 
1969. 


FILMS: 


Federal  Government:  The  Plan  of  Organization,  Coronet  Films, 
(J4  min.,  black  and  white,  purchase),  1970. 
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The  Making  of  a  President,  Films  Incorporated,  (82min., 
black  and  white,  purchase),  1969. 

Mr.  Secretary,  Indiana  University  A-V  Center,  (29  min.,  black 
and  white,  purchase),  1970. 

The  Congress  (Revised  Edition),  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
(20  minT,  black  and  white,  purchase),  1969. 

Legislative  Process,  Indiana  University  A-V  Center,  (28  min., 
black  and  white  or  color,  purchase),  1970. 

A  Day  in  Congress,  Institutional  Cinema,  (20  min.,  black  and 
white,  purchase),  1969. 

The  Supreme  Court,  Visual  Education,  (black  and  white,  purchase), 
1969. 

Storm  Over  the  Supreme  Court,  B'nai  Brith,  (50  min.,  black 
and  white,  purchase),  1969. 

Profiles  in  Courage  -  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  I  Q  Films, 
(50  min.,  purchase),  1969. 


TRANSPARENCIES: 


U.  S.  Government  and  How  It  Works,  AEVAC,  1970. 

Presidential  Administration  and  Political  Parties,  Western 
Publishing,  1969. 


CHARTS: 


Leadership:    Our  Executives,  Denoyer-Geppert ,  1969. 
How  Our  President  Serves  Us,  George  A.  Pflaum,  1970. 
How  a  Bill  Goes  Through  Congress^  George  A.  Pflaum,  1970. 
Our  Federal  Courts,  George  A.  Pflaum,  1970. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


You  are  to  help  construct  a  game  of  CLUE  for  the  class.    For  each  statement  or 
name  you  are  to  write  four  clues,  each  one  increasingly  more  revealing,  thus 
making  the  answer  easier  as  each  clue  is  given.    The  instructor  has  the  game 
rules  and  will  use  the  best  clues  for  the  game  at  a  later  time. 

An  illustration  is  given  below  of  how  to  write  the  clues.    After  studying  the 
example,  begin  writing  four  clues  for  each  statement  or  name  given.    The  instruc- 
tor will  want  to  use  your  originals  in  the  game. 


President  of  U.S.                     U-S.  Senator  Washington  D.C. 

1.  Elected  official  of  U.S.      1.    l , 

2.  Serves  a  four  year  term 

3.  Commander-in-Chief              2.  2. 

4.  Live^  in  White  House 

3.   3. 

4.    4.' 


1-  1.    1. 

2.   '  2.  '^zzumz  2. 

3-    3.                             "  3. 

4.                                               4.    4. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Under  each  letter  of  the  word  "PUBLIC,"  write  a  word  that  relates  to  the  federal 
government.    It  may  be  the  last  name  of  a  Congressman,  or  the  President,  or  lis 
cabinet;  or  the  name  of  a  branch,  bureau,  or  division  of  government.    The  first 
word  under  each  letter  is  given  as  an  illustration.    Write  as  many  words  as  you 
can  in  ten  minutes.    Other  key  words  may  be  used. 


1 

P         1  U 

1 

J 

Public  Udall 

Banking     1  Laws 

I 

Interior 

C 

Currency 

! 

I 

L 

i 
1 

1  

! 

 1  — 

J 

i  i 

 1  1 

'  !  

i 

I 

 \  

 1 

1 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


The  federal  government  affects  many  parts  of  our  daily  life.  Tel!  how  the 
federal  government  affects  your: 

Clothing  

House  

Toys  

School 

Car  

Air 

Water  ^  

Food   ^  ^^..^  

Air  travel  

Highway  trips   

Train  trips  

Recreation  
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Unit 


HOW  THE  STATE 
IS  GOVERNED 


This  unit  is  designed  to  be  presented  in 
Social  Science  or  Political  Science  classes, 
Grades  7,  8,  or  9 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  3  of  the  Exploration  Curriculum  Guide. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit 


HOW  THE  STATE 
IS  GOVERNED 


CONCEPT 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


THE  STATE  PROVIDES  SERVICES  AND  PROTECTION  FOR  THE  CITIZENS 


1.  Ability  to  list  the  three  primary  governing  bodies  of  state 
government. 

2.  Ability  to  name  the  major  elected  and  appointed  officials 
of  his/her  state. 

3.  Ability  to  identify  the  means  by  which  elected,  appointed, 
and  public  employees  are  selected  for  their  jobs. 

4.  Ability  to  list  at  least  ten  career  jobs  relating  to  state 
government. 

5.  Ability  to  list  the  roles  of  four  elected  state  officials. 


The  governments  of  all  the  fifty  states  are  similar,  primarily 
because  they  were  patterned  after  the  original  thirteen  states. 
Each  is  governed  by  a  chief  executive,  a  legislature,  and  a 
court  system.    The  states  have  certain  rights  and  freedoms 
over  which  the  federal  government  has  no  control.  However, 
there  are  federal  laws  permitting  the  federal  government  to 
enter  a  state  and  exert  certain  control  or  force,  and  there 
are  federal  laws  that  take  precedence  over  state  laws. 


The  Executive  Branch  of  the  State. 

The  Governor  is  the  Chief  Executive  and  is  elected  by  popular 
vote  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  on  a  party  ticket,  after  being 
nominated  in  a  direct  primary  election.    In  most  of  the  states, 
he  serves  a  four-year  term.    The  Governor  receives  a  salary 
while  in  office,  with  an  expense  account,  automobile,  and  an 
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official  residence.    Aspirants  for  the  office  of  Governor  have 
usually  spent  time  in  government  work  as  an  appointed  or 
elected  official  of  the  state  or  of  a  large  city  in  the  state. 

Generally,  the  Governor  is  the  most  powerful  person  in  a  state, 
although  the  powers  vary  between  states.    He  has  great  influence 
in  legislation,  law  inforcement,  part^  politics,  budgeting, 
and  political  appointments.    Among  other  duties,  the  Governor 
attends  ceremonial  functions,  uses  mercy  powers  (such  as  par- 
dons and  commuting  sentences),  calls  special  sessions  of  the 
legislature,  and  commands  the  National  Guard  of  his  state. 

Other  top  elected  officials  of  state  government  include: 

Lieutenant  Qovernor.  whose  role  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 

Attorney  General ,  responsible  for  enforcing  state  law,  and 
acting  as  legal  counsel  for  the  Governor,  and  legal  officer 
for  the  state  agencies; 

Secretary  of  State,  who  maintains  the  official  records  of 
the  state  executive  departments; 

°    Auditor  or  Comptroller,  who  accounts  for  audits,  and  dis- 
purses  state  funds  and  some  federal  money; 

^    Treasurer,  the  person  responsible  for  the  money  of  the  state; 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,,  in  charge  of  all 
public  education  in  the  state. 

In  some  states  the  Auditors,  Treasurers,  or  Superintendents  are 
appointed,  in  order  that  more  professionally  trained  people 
with  longer  tenure  may  add  stability  to  the  office. 


The  Legislative  Branch  of  the  State. 

The  state  legislature  generally  has  two  houses,  the  lower  house, 
or  Assembly,  and  the  Senate.    State  legislators  are  people  from 
business  and  industry,  such  as  lawyers,  salesmen,  teachers, 
housewives,  doctors,  farmers,  skilled  workers;  in  fact,  just 
about  any  occupation  one  can  think  of.    Usually,  there  are  no 
restrictions  to  becoming  a  state  legislator  other  than  minimum 
age,  residency  in  the  state  and  district  represented,  use  of 
the  English  language  and,  of  course,  being  elected.    The  pay  for 
serving  a  two  or  four  year  term  in  a  state  legislature  is  usually 
quite  smal  1 . 

A  legislator  is  the  representative  of  the  people  in  his  or  her 
district  only,  although  each  legislator  has  to  look  at  the 
interests  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  even  to  national  interests. 
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Legislators  develop  and  work  toward  the  passing  or  failure  of 
laws,  depending  upon  the  influence  the  laws  have  on  their  con- 
stituents.   There  are  also  committee  assignments  that  take  up 
the  bulk  of  their  time  while  the  legislature  is  in  session. 

There  are  variations  in  the  organization  of  state  governments. 
Some  states  have  only  one  legislative  body,  called  a  Unicameral 
Legislature.    State  Constitutions  vary  somewhat  between  states; 
most  of  the  Constitutions  are  very  old  and  are  in  need  of  up- 
dating.   The  position  of  Lieutenant  Governor  does  not  exist  in 
some  states;  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  some  states,  while  in  others  the 
Superintendent  is  appointed  by  an  elected  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation.   (Whatever  differences  exist  should  be  carefully 
brought  into  the  instruction  of  this  unit  in  order  that  the 
students  fully  understand  the  organization  of  their  state.) 


The  Judicial  Branch  of  the  State. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  come  in  contact  with  state 
courts  sometime  during  their  lives.    Each  state  has  a  Supreme 
Court  and  lesser  courts.    Lower  courts  may  include  (depending 
on  the  state)  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Police  courts,  Traffic 
Courts,  Small  Claims  Courts,  and  Juvenile  Courts.  General 
trial  courts  handle  important  civil  or  criminal  cases;  appeals 
from  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  police  courts;  and  misdemeanor 
and  felony  cases.    Judges  in  these  courts  might  be  appointed 
by  the  governor;  however,  they  are  usually  elected,  and  have 
had  legal  training. 

To  permit  appeals  of  cases  heard  in  lower  state  courts, 
Appellate  Courts  are  established  by  some  states.    Normally,  a 
question  of  law  must  be  involved  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  an 
Appellate  Court.    The  court  of  last  resort  for  most  appeals 
from  lower  state  courts  is  the  State  Supreme  Court. 


The  Functions  of  the  State. 

The  services  performed  by  the  state  are  expected  roles  of 
government.    Most  of  these  services  are  felt  keenly  by  most 
residents.    States  provide  at  least  these  activities  and 
programs  for  the  regulation  and  care  of  the  citizens: 

Transportation :    safety;  recreation;  provisions  for  motor 
vehicles,  highways,  aeronautics,  and  waterways; 

Health  and  welfare:  standards  for  food  and  drugs,  domestic 
relations,  and  veterans'  benefits; 

Public  protection:  civil  defense,  law  enforcement,  safety, 
prisons,  courts,  and  police; 
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Natural  resources:  maintenance  of  agriculture,  forestry, 
parks,  environment,  conservation,  and  mines; 


Regulatory  activities:    with  labor,  banking,  comnerce, 
insurance,  liquor,  and  public  utilities; 

Education:    buildings,  graduation  requirements,  teacher 
certification,  transportation,  and  curriculum; 

Planning  and  development:  covering  state's  resources  ana 
urban  developments,  including  the  training  and  employment 
of  the  state's  labor  force. 


The  Workers  in  the  State  Government. 

Many  of  the  jobs  held  in  state  government  are  filled  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Governor,  some  of  which  require  approval  by  the 
State  Senate.    Appointed  jobs  usually  fall  into  such  categories 
as  department  or  commission  administrators,  or  members  of  a 
board.    The  appointments  sometimes  come  as  a  result  of  being 
involved  with  the  governor's  political  party.  Qualifications 
for  the  job  do  not  necessarily  take  the  greatest  precedence; 
however,  appointed  people  are  usually  competent  leaders  and 
administrators.    In  many  cases  they  are  businessmen  who  have 
been  loyal  supporters  of  the  party. 

State  employees  who  are  neither  elected  nor  appointed  fill  the 
vast  majority  of  government  jobs  at  the  state  level.  Civil 
service  (that  is,  people  hired  and  promoted  through  a  merit 
system)  is  slowly  growing  in  the  states,  but  some  state  jobs 
are  somewhat  underpaid  when  compared  to  similar  jobs  in 
industry  or  business. 

A  great  many  professional  people  work  for  the  state  government. 
Doctors  of  medicine,  lawyers,  doctors  of  education,  psycholo- 
gists, counselors,  engineers,  and  teachers  are  all  involved  in 
some  way  with  the  processes  of  maintaining  the  services  and 
control  of  the  state  government. 

Skilled  technicians  who  operate  heavy  equipment,  work  in  data 
processing,  perform  chemical  tests,  design  roads,  construct 
dams,  care  for  wild  animals  and  for  parks,  also  contribute  to 
the  states'  services.    Secretaries,  clerks,  bookkeepers , 'and ' 
receptionists,  working  with  the  skilled  or  professional 
people  previously  mentioned,  are  just  a  few  of  the  wide  variety 
of  people  needed  to  staff  the  many  departments  of  state 
government. 

When  state  employees  are  chosen  by  the  merit  system,  competency 
tests  are  given  to  determine  the  qualifications  and  the  pay 
grade  the  person  will  receive  if  hired.    In  this  way,  the 
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required  qualifications  are  not  too  different  from  those  of 
business  and  industry. 

Many  people  find  state  government  work  very  satisfying,  since 
they  have  possibly  more  security,  less  pressure  from  the  profit 
iTOtive,  good  vacations,  and  other  fringe  benefits.    In  some 
states,  where  the  merit  system  does  not  exist,  the  spoils  system 
is  used  to  the  detriment  of  state  employees. 


TEACHER  Have  students  find  names  of  people  in  their  district  who 

MANAGEMENT  represent  them  on  the  state  legislature. 

ACTIVITIES 

°    Have  students  clip  articles  and  pictures  from  current  news- 
papers that  describe  state  (not  local)  problems. 

Make  a  collage  of  headlines  and  pictures  dealing  with  state 
functions. 


Students  could  interview  local  state  elected  officials  and 
determine  the  following: 

How  their  campaigns  were  funded. 
How  they  spent  the  campaign  funds. 
How  they  determined  their  platforms. 

Students  should  write  legislators  about  an  important  issue 
that  involves  their  state. 

Divide  the  class  into  two  state  political  parties  and  become 
involved  in  the  following  activities: 

Hold  district  meetings; 
Determine  platforms; 

Select  candidates  (limit  to  four  or  five  positions); 
Determine  campaign  strategies; 

Write  and  design  radio,  TV,  newspaper,  billboard,  and 

brochures  (or  handbills)  to  publicize  the  candidates; 
Write  campaign  speeches  and  deliver  them  before  the  class; 
Conduct  a  TV  debate  of  issues; 
Hold  election; 

Elected  class  "governor"  should  make  appropriate  political 
appointments. 


Pol i tical  Footbal 1 

Draw  a  footbdll  field  on  the  chalkboard  as  illustrated  on 
page  36.    Leave  about  five  inches  between  "ten  yard  lines." 
Cut  a  football  out  of  paper  and  place  masking  tape  on  the 
back  so  it  will  stick  to  the  chalkboard  (the  board  must  be 
free  of  chal k  dust) . 
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A  list  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty-five  yard  questions  is 
given  below.    The  longer  the  distance,  the  harder  the 
question.    The  ball  is  placed  on  the  fifty-yard  line. 
Each  team  member  takes  turn  answering  questions,  selecting 
five,  ten,  or  twenty-five  yard  questions.    If  a  team  member 
misses  a  question,  the  team  loses  the  ball  and  the  question 
goes  to  the  opposing  team.    If  the  team  answers  the  ques- 
tion correctly,  the  ball  is  moved  toward  the  proper  goal 
line  the  number  of  yards  identified  by  the  question 
listing.    Then  the  other  team  selects  a  question,  each 
member  in  turn  answering.    Score  six  points  for  each 
touchdown.    A  ten-yard  penalty  is  assessed  for  speaking 
out  of  turn  or  seeking  and/or  getting  help  from  other 
team  members. 

Partial  List  of  Questions  

Five  Yard  Questions 

1.  What  is  the  title  of  the  chief  executive  officer  in  your 
state? 

2.  What  is  the  name  of  your  Governor? 

3.  Name  one  duty  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Department. 

4.  Name  one  duty  of  the  Attorney  General. 

5.  Name  just  two  duties  of  the  Governor. 

6.  Name  one  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

7.  Name  one  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

8.  How  many  years  does  your  Governor  serve  for  each  term? 

9.  What  Is  a  political  platform? 

10.  Who  appoints  people  to  government  positions? 
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Ten  Yard  Questions 

1-    How  many  branches  of  state  government  does  your  state 
have? 

2.  Name  the  political  party  of  your  Governor. 

3.  Name  one  duty  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

4.  Who  succeeds  the  Governor  if  he  leaves  office  before  his 
term  expires? 

5.  How  many  members  in  your  state  legislature? 

6.  How  old  must  you  be  to  vote  in  your  state  elections? 

1.  How  old  must  a  person  be  to  be  elected  Governor  in  your 
state? 

8-    What  is  the  background  of  a  person  usually  appointed  to 
a  state  government  position? 

Twenty-five  Yard  Questions 

1-    Name  the  titles  of  five  elected  officials  of  your  state - 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  two  houses  in  the  state  legislature? 

3.  Who  or  what  established  the  precedent  from  which  your 
state's  Constitution  was  formulated? 

4.  What  are  three  requirements  to  be  a  Governor  in  your 
state? 

5.  Name  six  non-elective  and  non-appointive  government 
jobs  in  your  state. 

RESOURCES  BOOKS : 

Our  American  Government  Today ,  Second  Edition,  Prentice-Hall, 
1969. 

Magruder's  American  Government,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1970. 

State  and  Local  Government,  Rand  McNally,  1969. 

Our  Democracy,  Steck-Vaughn ,  (workbook),  1970. 

Our  Democracy  at  Work,  Second  Edition,  Prentice-Hall,  1969. 
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To  Be  a  Good  American,  Book  3:    In  Your  State,  Fearon 


Publishers,  (workbook),  1970. 


Your  Life  as  a  Citizen,  New  Edition,  Grade  9,  Ginn  and  Company, 
1969: 


FILMS TRIPS: 


The  Role  of  Government,  Filmstrip  House,  (color,  purchase), 
1970. 


State  Government,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  (color,  purchase), 
1969. 

State  Government  in  Action  (Parts  2),  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich,  (color,  sound,  purchase),  1970, 

The  Duties  and  Powers  of  a  State  Governor,  Visual  Education, 
(black  and  white,  purchase),  1969. 


FILMS: 


Our  State  Government,  Bailey-Film  Associates,  (12min.,  black 
and  white  or  color,  purchase),  1969. 

Legislative  Process,  Indiana  University  A-V  Center,  (28  min., 
black  and  white  or  color,  purchase),  1970. 

State  Legislature,  Academy  Films,  (22  min.,  black  and  white  or 
color,  purchase),  1969. 

State  Legislature  in  Actioji^^  Coronet  Films,  (22  min.,  black 
and  white,  purchase),  19^. 

Speaker  of  the  House:  The  Legislative  Process,  Journal  Films, 
(21  min.,  black  and  white  or  color,  purchase),  1970. 

Labor  of  Love,  Serina  Press,  (22  min.,  black  and  white,  loan), 
1970. 


TRANSPARENCIES: 


Government  in  a  Free  Society,  (Parts  23),  Rand  McNally 
and  Company,  1970. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Column  "A*'  is  a  list  of  state  Departments,  Boards,  or  Commissions.  Column  "B" 
contains  a  list  of  typical  services  or  tasks  performed.  Match  the  services  to 
the  Department  by  drawing  lines  between  the  two  columns. 

A  B 
Department,  Board, 

or  Commission  Service  or  task 

HEALTH  Repair  roads 

Certify  teachers 

FISH  &  GAME 

License  corporations 

HIGHWAY  Inspect  eating  places 


PUBLIC  WELFARE 


Care  for  unemployed 
Collect  taxes 


EDUCATION  Determine  legality  of 

legislation 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  Maintain  state  parks 

Wild  game  regulations 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Assess  property 

TAX  Develop  curriculum 

Build  roads 
Interpret  laws 
Plant  fish 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


The  organizational  chart  below  shows  general  relationships  of  job  positions  in 
typical  given  groups  of  workers.    (This  chart  is  typical  only;  there  are  con- 
siderable variations  in  State  government  organizations.)    Fill  in  the  blocks, 
using  the  positions  listed,  for  your  state  organization. 


Governor 
Attorney  General 
Auditor 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Department  of  Highways 
Department  of  Social  Services 


Lieutenant  Governor 

Secretary  of  State 

Treasurer 

Board  of  Health 

Department  of  Fish  and  Game 


After  you  have  filled  in  the  organizational  chart  with  the  appropriate  names 
included  above,  check  the  box  for  each  position  indicating  if  it  is  elective  (EL), 
appointive  (AP),  or  civil  employee  (CE). 


voters 


EL 

AP 

CE 

r  ^ 

\EL 

AP 

CE/ 

Cel|  AP  I  Ce3      Ql  I  AP  I  Ce3  CelI  AP  |  (J^  i  AP  j  C^ 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Find  and  circle  the  listed  state  activities  or  personnel,  as  they  appear 
horizontally,  vertically,  at  a  45°  angle,  backward,  or  forward: 
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Attorney  General 

8. 

Education 

15. 

Highways 

22. 

Safety 

2. 

Auditor 

9. 

Election 

16. 

Labor 

23. 

Secretary  of  State 

3. 

Banking 

10. 

Employment 

17. 

Legislator 

24. 

Services 

4. 

Bill 

11. 

Executive 

18. 

Mines 

25. 

Superintendent  of 

5. 

Court 

12. 

Fish  and  Game 

19. 

Parks 

25. 

Treasurer 

6. 

Dams 

13. 

Governor 

20. 

Po 1 i  ce 

27. 

Vote 

7. 

Department 

14. 

Health 

21 . 

Roads 

28. 

Welfare 
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Key  to  Individual  Student  Activity  on  page  4]: 
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Unit 


HOW  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
ARE  GOVERNED 


This  unit  is  designed  to  be  presented  in 
Social  Science  and  Political  Science  classes. 
Grades  7,  8,  or  9 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  4  of  the  Exploration  Curriculum  Guide. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit 

HOW  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

ARE  GOVERNED 


CONCEPT 


MANY  PEOPLE  JOIN  TOGETHER  TO  BRING  CITY  SERVICES  TO 
ITS  RESIDENTS 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


1.  Ability  to  identify  three  major  forms  of  city  government. 

2.  Ability  to  describe  the  form  of  city  government  of  the 
student's  city  (or  nearby  city). 

3.  Ability  to  name  the  major  elected  and  appointed  officials 
of  a  major  city. 

4.  Ability  to  list  the  means  by  which  elected,  appointed, 
and  public  employees  are  selected  for  their  jobs. 

5.  Ability  to  identify  at  least  ten  career  jobs  relating  to 
city  government. 

6.  Ability  to  list  services  offered  by  a  large  city  government, 


CONTENT 


Local  governments  In  the  United  States  are  largely  based  upon 
the  organizational  setup  of  the  townships  and  parishes  from 
which  our  early  English  settlers  came.    The  sheriffs,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  coroners  usually  portrayed  on  television 
"westerns"  were  the  officials  of  the  early  New  England  towns. 

Town  meetings  were  held  regularly  to  decide  policies  and  to 
correct  problems  of  early  communities.    Self  government  at  the 
local  level  has  been  (and  still  is)  an  Important  concept  of 
American  government.    Nevertheless,  local  governments  must 
look  to  the  state  for  their  powers,  since  they  are  chartered 
by  the  state  government. 
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Local  governments  in  the  main  consist  of  counties,  which  can  be 
further  divided  into  boroughs,  villages,  or  special  districts; 
with  towns,  townships,  cities,  and  municipalities.  Since 
seven  out  of  ten  residents  in  the  United  States  live  in  or 
near  cities  at  the  present  time,  the  major  discussion  of  the 
unit  will  therefore  deal  with  cities. 


Forms  of  Local  Government. 

There  are  three  major  forms  of  local  government.    Each  form  has 
its  own  particular  line  of  authority,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
following  charts  and  descriptions.    In  all  cases  you  will  see 
that  all  government  positions,  are  creations  of,  and  answer  (if 
indirectly)  to  the  voters. 


Strong  Mayor  Council  form  of  Government: 


Departments 


In  this  case,  the  Mayor  heads  the  government  and  is  usually 
elected  to  a  two  or  four-year  term.    An  elected  city  Council 
works  with  the  Mayor,  sometimes  holding  the  same  authority, 
and  sometimes  working  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Mayor. 
When  the  Mayor  has  more  authority  than  the  Council,  it  is 
called  a  strong  Mayor  Council. 


Commission  form  of  Local  Government: 

The  Commission  system  consists  of  an  uneven  number,  such  as 
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Registered 
Voters 


CDCDCZDCDCDCD 

^  Departments  ^ 


three,  five,  or  seven  elected  commissioners  having  equal 
power,  each  assigned  to  be  responsible  for  one  or  more 
departments  of  city  government.    One  member  of  the  commis- 
sion  is  designated  mayor  for  special  ceremonies.  This 
system  is  more  common  at  the  county  level,  and  has  lost 
some  popularity  as  a  form  of  city  government  in  recent 
years. 


Manager  Council  form  of  Local  Government: 


Registered 
Voters 


Council 
Manager 


CD  O  (_)(_)  CD  O 


Departments 
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Here,  the  City  Council  is  elected,  and  establishes  the 
policies  of  the  city.    The  city  Manager  is  hired  by  the 
Council  to  be  the  chief  administrator  of  the  city.  The 
Manager  has  power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  Department  Heads, 
but  is  directly  responsible  to  the  City  Council,    One  of 
the  Council  members  is  designated  as  Mayor  to  preside  at 
Council  meetings  and  to  take  care  of  special  ceremonies. 
The  Manager  is  a  professional  administrator,  usually 
trained  specifically  for  the  job  of  managing  a  city 
government. 

The  elected  officials  (Mayor,  Council,  or  Commission)  are 
primarily  involved  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  city. 
Each  has  the  obligation  as  an  elected  official  to  be  the 
voice  of  the  people  he  represents.    The  City  Manager  is  an 
appointed  position  in  city  government.    There  are  other 
appointed  positions  that  are  sometimes  filled  by  friends  of 
elected  officials,  although  civil  service  is  playing  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  staffing  city  positions. 

The  increased  quality  of  the  worker  would  seem  to  be  an 
important  outcome  of  the  civil  service  or  merit  system  of 
recruitment,  and  promotion  of  city  government  workers. 
Appointed  jobs  of  city  government,  therefore,  are  usually 
limited  to  Department  Heads  directly  under  a  Commissioner 
or  Councilperson. 


Functions  of  the  City. 

As  one  looks  at  the  services  performed  by  a  city,  it  is  possible 
to  understand  the  great  variety  of  positions  open  to  people 
desiring  local  government  employment.    Some  of  these  services 
are: 

Public  safety.    Police  and  fire  protection  are  increasingly 
important  as  a  city  grows.    People  hired  in  these  Departments 
are  usually  thoroughly  trained  to  perform  effectively  in 
their  positions.    When  you  need  the  help  they  bring  you 
wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way. 

°     Public  works.    Street  maintenance,  tunnels,  sidewalks, 
drainage,  opening  new  streets,  repairing  existing  streets;  these 
are  all  continuous  and  necessary  parts  of  the  city*s  respon- 
sibility.   Snow  removal  is  needed  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
nation.    Landscaping  and  trimming  of  trees  and  shrubs  along 
city  streets  is  also  important  for  beauty  and  safety. 

°     Public  heal th.    Air,  water,  and  food  pollution  are  serious 
problems  in  the  cities.    When  people  are  congested  into  small 
areas,  contagious  diseases  can  be  a  major  concern.  Medical 
facilities  and  free  clinics  with  medical  and  nursing  care  are 
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supplied  by  many  cities.    Air  pollution  is  an  increasingly 
important  problem  faced  by  our  cities,  and  one  that  require^ 
more  workers  to  regulate  and  enforce  pollution  standards. 

°     Public  sanitation.    Proper  disposal  of  sev^age  and  garbage 
is  critical  for  any  city  and  for  the  health  of  the  city's 
people.    The  purity  of  rivers  and  st^^eams  into  which  city 
waste  may  flow  is  another  important  responsibility  of  the  city. 

°     Public  transportation.    Fuel  shortages  are  just  one  indica- 
tor of  the  need  for  cities  to  provide  more  efficient  means  of 
transporting  the  people  who  live  and  work  in  the  city.  An 
affluent  society  produces  many  automobiles  which  congest  city 
streets,  adding  to  air  pollution.    Downtown  businesses  are 
striving  to  compete  with  suburban  shopping  centers.    There  needs 
to  be  ample  parking  and  a  free  flow  of  traffic.    The  city  must 
concern  itself  with  these  problems  and  bring  about  solutions. 

°     Housing,  Urban  Renewal,  and  City  Planning.    Building  codes 
are  enforced  so  that  such  things  as  proper  sanitation  and  fire 
protection  can  be  maintained.    Public  buildings  must  be  built 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  The 
city  must  be  concerned  with  traffic,  parking,  and  parks,  so  it 
is  impossible  to  build  a  structure  just  anywhere.    Rundown  sec- 
tions of  the  community  must  be  rebuilt  so  that  safety  standards 
are  maintained. 

^     Public  recreation.    Parks,  swimming,  bike  trails,  golf, 
tennis,  music  —  the  list  of  recreation  opportunities  given 
the  public  in  most  large  cities  goes  on  and  on.    Crime  and 
general  public  dissatisfaction  increases  as  these  services 
decrease. 


Employment  by  the  City. 

Employment  in  city  government  is  becoming  more  popular  because 
of  such  changes  in  employment  techniques  as  the  merit  system 
and  civil  service.    Many  employees  are  organized  into  employee 
associations  that  promote  raises  and  other  benefits,  including 
a  degree  of  job  stability  for  its  members. 

The  types  of  jobs  are  varied.    Doctors,  teachers,  managers, 
and  other  professional  people  are  employed.    Skilled  technicians 
work  in  medical  laboratories  and  hospitals;  they  operate  sophis- 
ticated equipment  ranging  from  giant  earth  movers  to  electronic 
computer  systems.    Many  students  work  during  the  summer  caring 
for  the  parks,  or  doing  work  in  offices,  or  on  seasonal  jobs. 
Numerous  secretaries,  bookkeepers,  and  clerks  work  in  the  city 
offices.    Some  entry-level  jobs  require  a  high-school  diploma, 
while  many  require  technical  certificates  or  professional 
degrees. 
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Employment  in  other  Local  Governments. 


Naming  all  of  the  types  of  workers  in  local  government  would  be 
very  time  consuming.    However,  there  are  some  you  may  have 
heard  or  read  about  recently.    In  county  government,  for 
instance,  the  Clerk,  Recorder,  Sheriff,  Coroner,  and  Assessor 
are  very  important  positions.    Many  counties  have  Boards  of 
Supervisors.    Also,  there  are  special  districts,  such  as  water 
districts  within  counties  (or  in  some  cases  crossing  over 
county  lines).    A  school  teacher  is  a  worker  for  another  special 
district,  the  school  district.    Many  people  work  for  special 
districts,  counties,  towns,  and  cities.    If  you  observe  care- 
fully, your  relatives  and  neighbors  are  probably  working  in 
local  government. 

Counties  and  smaller  city  governments  provide  similar  services 
as  those  described  above  for  city  government.    The  services 
vary  according  to  size  and  the  ability  to  pay,  which  is  based 
upon  the  amount  of  tax  coming  into  the  local  government's 
treasury.    In  many  cases  a  small  town  will  depend  upon  the 
county  for  fire  and  police  protection,  sanitation,  water,  and 
building  codes.    A  small  town  cannot  usually  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  recreation  department.    The  residents  are  forced 
to  depend  upon  state,  county,  or  nearby  city  recreational 
facilities.    There  are  many  towns  and  cities  without  services 
usually  provided  by  a  large  city  and  taken  for  granted  by  its 
residents. 

Many  of  the  city's  elected  jobs  are  filled  by  people  desiring 
an  opportunity  to  move  on  to  more  responsible  elected  positions. 
However,  most  city  workers  feel  a  certain  pride  in  being  a  part 
of  their  own  local  government  and  performing  a  satisfying  and 
necessary  service  for  their  friends  and  neighbors. 


TEACHER  °     Through  the  use  of  the  local  newspaper,  have  students  bring 

MANAGEMENT  in  items  dealing  with  problems  or  activities  dealing  with 

ACTIVITIES  the  city  operation.    In  using  the  articles,  determine  the 

person  (or  persons)  who  is  likely  to  deal  with  the  problem 

or  acti  vity. 

°     Have  students  list  the  elected  officials  of  their  city, 
town,  or  county. 

°     Have  students  clip  news  articles  illustrating  the  activities 
of  a  city  official,  such  as  the  Mayor,  City  Manager,  Com- 
missioner, or  Councilman.    Students  should  then  explain 
the  activity  and  relate  the  activity  to  the  role  of  city 
government. 

°  Invite  a  local  government  official  into  the  classroom  for 
a  discussion  of  city  services  and  what  students  can  do  to 
be  productive  citizens.    Have  a  list  of  discussion  topics 
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for  the  speaker  and  questions  from  the  students.  These 
topics  and  questions  should  be  prepared  by  the  students 
prior  to  the  speaker's  appointment  time- 
Have  students  watch  for  local  government  workers  at  their 
jobs.    Have  them  write  down  the  jobs  and  what  the  workers 
were  doing.    List  all  the  jobs  on  the  board  and  indicate: 

The  department  in  which  they  work,  and 
The  probable  qualifications  for  the  job. 

Using  a  city  map,  indicate  the  downtown  area,  the  city 

or  county  offices,  fire  stations,  police  stations,  hospitals, 

schools,  parks,  and  other  local  government  facilities. 

Discuss  in  class  the  problems  students  see  in  their  city. 
Then  have  each  student  (or  group  of  students)  write  a  letter 
to  an  appropriate  city  official  explaining  the  problem,  and 
what  might  be  done  to  correct  it. 


RESOURCES  BOOKS: 

Magruder's  American  Government,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1970. 

The  Urban  Setting,  Houghton-Mifflin,  1970. 

Challenges  in  Our  Changing  Urban  Society,  Laidlaw  Brothers, 
1970. 

State  and  Local  Government,  Rand  McNally,  1969. 

Local  Government  (Second  Ed.),  Carman  Educational  Associates, 
1969. 

Municipal  Politics:     Interest  Groups  and  the  Government, 
American  Education  Publications,  1971.  " 


FILMSTRIPS: 

Filmstrip  #1,  County  Government,  Part  One:    Elected  Officials, 
Long  Filmslide,  (color),  1969. 

Filmstrip  #1,  County  Government,  Part  Two:  Appointed  Official, 
Long  Filmslide,  (color),  1969.  ~~~~~~ 

Filmstrip  #2,  County  Government,  Part  One:  Elected  Officials, 
Long  Filmslide,  (color),  1969. 

Filmstrip  #2,  County  Government,  Part  Two:  Appointed  Official, 
Long  Filmslide,  (color),  1969. 
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Filmstrip  #3>  County  Government,  Part  One:    Elected  Officials, 
Long  Filmslide,  (color),  1969. 

Filmstrip  #3,  County  Government,  Part  Two:    Appointed  Official » 
Long  Filmslide,  (color),  1969. 

Filmstrip  #4,  County  Government,  Part  One:    Elected  Officials, 
Long  Filmslido,  (color),  1969. 

Filmstrip  #4,  County  Government,  Part  Two:    Appointed  Official, 
Long  Filmslide,  (color),  1969. 

Filmstrip  #5,  County  Government,  Part  One:    Elected  Officials, 
Long  Filmslide  (color),  1969. 

Local  Government,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  (color,  purchase), 
1969. 

Municipal  Government^  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  (color,  purchase), 
1969. 

Learning  About  Our  Town  Government,  Curriculum  Materials 
Corporation  ,  1969. 

Helping  Our  Town  Government,  Curriculum  Materials  Coporation, 
1969. 


FILMS: 


County  Government  (Revised),  Progressive  Pictures,  (22  min., 
black  and  white,  purchase),  1969. 

Community  Governments:    How  They  Function,  Coronet  Films, 
(14  min.,  black  and  white,  purchase),  1970. 

Our  City  Government,  Bailey-Film  Associates,  (10  min.,  black 
and  white  or  color,  purchase),  1969. 

The  Year  of  the  Mayors,  NBC  Educational,  (53  min.,  black  and 
white,  purchase),  1970. 

A  View  from  City  Hall ,  NBC  Educational,  (17  min.,  color, 
purchase) ,  1970. 


MULTIMEDIA: 


Old  Cities,  New  Politics,  Olcott  Forward,  1970. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


APPLICATION 


FOR  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT  . 

This  is  not  an  authentic  application  blank,  because  the  purpose  of  filling  in  the 
blanks  is  to  determine  your  knowledge  of  local  government  employment 
possibilities.    You  are  to  fill  out  three  applications:    one  for  an  elective  posi- 
tion, one  for  a  civil-service  high  grade  position,  and  one  for  a  civil-service 
lower  grade  or  entry  position. 

Directions:  Fill  in  as  many  blanks  as  you  can.  Other  than  name,  address,  date, 
and  phone,  fill  in  the  blanks  based  on  your  knowledge  of  what  the  qualifications 
and  background  ought  to  be,  not  on  your  own  background  and  qualifications. 

Date   

Phone 


Your  Name: 

Last, 

First, 

Middle 

Address: 

Street 

state  Zip 

Position  applying  for:    Age 

Expected  Salary:    $    Hours  per  work  week:   


Highest  Grade  Completed:    8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16    State  Degree,   

(Circle  Highest)         (If  Any) 

Indicate  school  experience  (classes)  that  will  assist  in  performing  your  duties: 


Indicate  previous  work  experience  that  will  assist  in  performing  your  duties: 


Indicate  previous  political  experience  that  will  qualify  you  for  the  job  you 

desire;  

Please  list  two  alternative  jobs  that  have  similar  qualifications: 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Unscramble  the  following  words  that  relate  to  positions  or  Departments  of  a 
city  government. 


1. 

FISHERF 

2. 

HHEALT 

3. 

COONERR 

4. 

KLERC 

5. 

SURETRERA 

7. 

MISSMOCERION 

8. 

TICY 

9. 

GRAMANE 

10. 

TASFEY 

11. 

TONAERCIER 

12. 

CITRAFF 

Answer  Key 

1.  Sheriff 

2.  Health 

3.  Coroner 

4.  Clerk 

5.  Treasurer 

6.  Mayor 


7.  Commissioner 

8.  City 

9.  Manager 

10.  Safety 

11.  Recreation 

12.  Traffic 
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Unit 


WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO  BE  A 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  WORKER 


This  unit  is  designed  to  be  presented  in 
Social  Science  classes,  Grades  7,  8,  or  9 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  5  of  the  Exploration  Curriculum  Guide. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 


CONCEPT 
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Unit 


WHAT  IT  TAKES 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 


TO  BE  A 
WORKER 


CONCEPT 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


.PUBLIC  SERVICE  WORKERS  NEED  A  COMBINATION  OF  SKILLS 
KNOWLEDGE  TO  DO "THEIR  JOBS 


1.  Ability  to  describe  general  qualifications  for  public- 
service  workers. 

2.  Ability  to  identify  at  least  two  occupations  at  each  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  non-professional  level. 

3.  Ability  to  compare  specific  qualifications  of  public- 
service  workers  at  the  professional,  technical,  and  non- 
professional levels. 

4.  Ability  to  compare  own  present  knowledge  and  skills  with 
those  needed  for  public-service  workers  at  the  professional, 
technical,  and  non-professional  levels. 

5.  Ability  to  identify  school  subjects  that  will  prepare  for 
an  entry-level  public  service  occupation. 


Many  combinations  of  skills  and  knowledge  are  necessary  for 
public-service  work  occupations.    Depending  upon  the  governmental 
level  and  upon  the  specific  job,  the  combination  of  skills  neces- 
sary may  vary  quite  a  bit.    However,  some  qualifications,  called 
general  qualifications,  are  required  of  every  public-service 
occupation.    In  addition,  each  job  will  have  its  own  specific 
qualifications  that  are  unique  to  that  job. 

Every  public-service  occupation  needs  people  with  some  general 
skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes.    Among  these  general  qualifi- 
cations are  the  ability  to  follow  directions,  the  ability  to 
work  with  other  people,  an  attitude  of  willingness  to  learn, 
and  a  neat  and  clean  appearance. 
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Giving  and  Following  Directions. 

Public-service  workers  must  be  able  to  follow  directions  given 
to  them  by  their  supervisors,  and  be  able  to  give  directions  to 
those  other  public-service  people  who  work  for  them.    That  means 
that  directions  must  be  given  that  are  easily  understood  by  those 
who  are  to  follow  them.    Directions  will  be  given  in  two  ways: 
orally  and  written. 

Because  we  all  talk  every  day,  we  think  that  giving  directions 
by  wo rd-of -mouth  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  do.    All  one  has  to  do 
is  just  "tell  the  other  person  what  you  want  him  to  do." 
However,  this  is  not  always  as  easy  as  it  sounds.    For  example: 
"Please  hand  me  that  book  on  the  table"  is  a  confusing  direction 
to  someone  when  there  are  two  tables  in  the  room  with  four  or 
five  baoks  on  each  table.    In  order  for  a  public-service 
worker  to  follow  an  oral  directive,  the  instructions  must  be 
clear  and  specific.    The  above  direction  would  have  been  easily 
understood  if  the  speaker  had  requested    the  blue  book  on  the 
right-hand  table  with  the  title,  Basic  English  for  Jr.  High 
School  Students.    The  person  being  given  the  direction  would 
have  known  immediately  what  he  was  looking  for  (a  blue  book), 
the  subject  matter  (Basic  English),  and  the  location  (right- 
hand  table). 

In  giving  oral  directions,  we  use  other  things  besides  words  to 
convey  our  thoughts.    We  use  loudness,  tone  of  voice,  and 
facial  expression,  to  name  but  a  few.    These  are  not  present 
when  we  write  a  sentence.    The  writer  must  then  use  punctuation 
to  take  the  place  of  tone  of  voice  or  facial  expression.  A 
misplaced  comma  can  completely  change  the  meaning  of  a  sentence, 
thus  resulting  in  an  unclear  direction  being  given.    For  examples 
a  misplaced  comma  makes  the  sentence,  "In  making  coffee,  cups 
of  hot  v/ater  are  used,"  to  read,  "In  making  coffee  cups  of  hot 
water,  are  used". 

While  a  public-service  worker  must  be  able  to  give  written  and 
oral  directions,  the  worker  must  also  have  a  willingness  to 
follow  both  written  and  oral  directions.    If  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  directions  being  given,  the  worker  must  be  willing  to 
ask  questions  until  the  directions  are  understood.    In  this  way, 
he  will  be  able  to  follow  the  directions  more  easily  and 
efficiently. 


Relationship  with  Others. 

Public-service  workers  come  into  contact  with  all  kinds  of 
people  in  all  states  of  mind.    The  worker  may  have  to  answer 
questions  from  an  angry  taxpayer,  or  deal  with  people  in  need 
of  help  because  they  have  lost  their  jobs,  or  provide  informa- 
tion to  the  U.  S.  Congress,  or  to  a  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 


a) 
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Being  a  public-service  worker  means  getting  along  with  people 
and  maintaining  constantly  the  attitude  that  the  worker  is 
there  to  serve  the  public.    That  means  that  he  must  be  kind, 
considerate,^  helpful,  and  honest,  both  with  the  public  and  with 
his  fel low  workers. 


Flexibility  Required. 

Government  work  is  constantly  changing.    Change  is  often  caused 
by  new  laws  being  written,  or  new  and  better  ways  being  dis- 
covered for  doing  things.    The  public-service  worker  is  con- 
stantly faced  with  new  programs,  changes  in  procedures,  and  dif- 
ferent people  with  whom  to  work.    He  must  be  willing  to  learn,  to 
ask  questions,  and  to  change  direction.    Yesterday's  way  of  doing 
things  may  not  meet  the  needs  of  today,  so  the  government  worker 
must  be  willing  to  change,  grow,  and  learn  in  order  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  today's  world. 


Importance  of  Appearance. 

Government  employees  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  they 
represent  the  government  to  the  publ ic-at-large.    It  is  very 
important,  therefore,  that  they  are  always  neat  and  clean  in 
appearance. 

In  the  last  few  yaars,  clothing  worn  in  offices  and  other 
places  has  become  much  more  casual.    Where  once  men  wore 
highly  starched  shirts  and  dull  colored  business  suits,  they 
now  wear  permanent  press  shirts  that  do  not  require  starch, 
and  brightly  colored  sport  jackets  and  slacks.    Women  who  used 
to  wear  dresses  and  high  heels  now  wear  pantsuits  and  com- 
fortable low-heeled  shoes. 

Even  though  clothing  styles  change,  the  need  for  a  well-groomed 
appearance  remains  the  same.    Clothing  should  be  clean  and 
pressed,  and  should  fit  well  and  be  comfortable. 

Cleanliness  of  the  body  and  hair  is  essential.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  finger-nails  are  clean  and  neatly  trimmed,  and  that 
the  hair  is  combed.  A  well-groomed  worker  will  be  a  credit  to 
the  agency  for  which  the  person  works. 


Specified  Requirements  for  Public-Service  Workers. 

Generally,  public-service  occupations  are  classified  according 
to  the  level  of  skill  needed  for  a  specific  job.  Occupations 
are  classified  as  requiring  professional  skills  and  knowledge, 
technical  skills  and  knowledge,  or  non-professional  skills  and 
knowledge. 
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Examples  of  occupations  requiring  professional  skills  include 
doctors,  social  workers,  engineers,  accountants,  economists, 
chemists,  foresters,  and  wildlife  biologists.  Public-service 
workers  in  the  professions  will  ordinarily  have  completed  a 
four-year  college  course,  and  may  well  have  completed  two  or 
three  years  of  graduate  work. 

Occupations  requiring  technical  skills  and  knowledge  will 
include  such  occupations  as  computer  specialists,  biological 
aides,  pest  control  workers,  air  traffic  control  specialists, 
fire  control  technicians,  dental  assistants,  and  inhalation 
technicians.    These  technical  workers  will  have  usually  com- 
pleted a  two-year  community  college  course  with  specializa- 
tions in  the  field  of  their  interests.    Many  of  these  jobs 
may  serve  as  a  springboard  to  higher  level  responsibilities 
in  management,  general  administration,  and  the  sciences. 

At  the  federal  level,  most  technical  positions  are  filled  through 
two  major  community-college  career-preparation  programs.  The 
junior  federal  assistant  position  is  for  liberal-arts  graduates; 
the  technical  assistant  is  for  graduates  in  the  technical  field 
(i.e.  park  technicians,  etc.).    A  broad  range  of  occupational 
activities  is  included  in  these  programs.  :\ 

Occupations  of  a  non-professional  nature  usually  require  just 
a  high-school  diploma  for  an  entry-level  job.    Sometimes  they 
will  require  some  post-high  school  training.  Non-professional 
occupations  include  most  clerical  occupations,  and  such  trades 
as  welding,  plumbing,  and  auto  mechanics.    They  also  include 
such  fields  as  correctional  officers,  garbage  collectors, 
community  workers,  and  other  paraprofessionals.    Many  of  these 
occupations  provide  workers  with  an  opportunity  to  gain  valuable 
practical  experience  while  they  are  in  college  preparing  for 
technical  or  professional  occupations. 

Most  governmental  agencies  encourage  their  public-service  workers 
to  prepare  themselves  for  advancement  by  taking  "on-the-job^' 
training  classes  or  college  courses.    Quite  often,  the  agency 
will  allow  the  worker  time  away  from  the  job  to  take  the  class, 
and  will  even  pay  tuition  and  buy  books  for  the  worker.  In 
some  instances,  therefore,  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  enter 
government  service  right  out  of  high  school  and,  by  hard-work 
and  study,  advance  to  an  occupation  requiring  professional 
knowledge  and  skills. 


The  Future  in  Public  Service. 

Public-service  workers  during  the  1970' s  and  1980' s  will  be 
trying  to  solve  problems  arising  from  environmental  crises, 
designing  new  transportation  systems,  exploring  the  ocean  for 
new  sources  of  food,  and  tackling  complex  problems  of  urban 
America.    Others  will  forecast  weather,  protect  our  forests  and 


parks,  handle  relations  between  people,  care  for  the  sick  and 
elderly,  and  teach  the  young. 

Whatever  their  combination  of  skills  and  knowledge,  public- 
service  workers  will  have  far-reaching  impact  on  the  health, 
welfare,  economy,  and  security  of  the  nation  and  their 
communities. 


TEACHER  °     Have  class,  as  a  group,  develop  a  checklist  evaluation  form 

MANAGEMENT  which  will  be  used  by  class  for  evaluating  directions  that 

ACTIVITIES  are  given  to  them. 

°     Have  class  members  give  5-minute  speeches  on  topics  of  their 
own  choosing  or  assigned  by  you.    Class  should  give  an 
informal  critique  using  the  above  evaluation. 

Invite  a  beautician  and  a  barber  to  speak  on  proper  care  of 
skin,  hair,  and  nails. 

°     Divide  class  into  groups  of  three.    Each  group  should  take 
a  public-service  occupational  field,  and  compare  the 
different  qualifications  required  for  different  job  classifi- 
cations.   Discuss  their  findings  with  the  class.    Each  group 
could  make  a  chart  of  their  findings. 


Example  of  occupational  field:    Medical  Arts: 


[ 
1 

Required 

!  Required 

Specialized 

1 

Education 

Experience 

Skills 

Professional 

Nurse  ^ 

Tech.  License 

Vocational  Nurse  n 

Non-Professional 

Nurse  Aide 

Divide  class  Into  groups  of  two  or  three,  and  role-play 
various  situations  in  which  public-service  workers  may 
find  themselves.    For^ example: 

Supervisor  telling  an  employee  his  work  habits  are  poor; 

Two  co-workers  discussing  a  new  project.    One  Is  very 
pleased  with  the  project  and  one  is  very  negative; 

An  interview  in  a  tax-collection  agency  telling  a  tax- 
payer he  is  late  paying  his  tax  bill  of  $1,000,  and  will 
have  to  pay  a  6%  fine  as  a  result. 
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Have  class  discuss  the  interpersonal  relationships  that 
developed  during  the  situations. 

HavR  class  discuss  their  experiences  in  finding  out  about 
people  they  did  not  like,  and  if  and  why  their  opinion 
changed  about  the  persons  as  a  result  of  getting  to  know 
about  them. 


RESOURCES  BOOKS: 


Working  For  The  U.S.A.,  Pamphlet  #4,  BRE-37,  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  1972. 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Volumes  I  and  II,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

Your  First  Job  —  A  Key  To  Your  Future,  BRE-10,  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  1972. 

How  To  Prepare  Talks  And  Oral  Reports,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1969. 
Enjoying  English^,  L.  W.  Singer,  1969. 
Enjoying  English  8,  L.  W,  Singer,  1969. 
How  You  Look  And  Dress,  McGraw-Hill,  1969. 
Put  Your  Best  Look  Forward,  Doubleday,  1969. 


FILMSTRIPS: 


Executive  Departments  and  Agencies,  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
(color,  purchase),  1969. 

State  Government,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  (color,  purchase), 
T969. 

Municipal  Government,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  (color,  purchase), 
1969. 

Local  Government,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  (color,  purchase), 
1969. 

Supervisor  And  The  Individual,  International  Film,  (color, 
purchase),  1969. 
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FILMS: 


Act  of  Honor.  Serina  Press  (color,  loan)  1970. 
TRANSPARENCIES: 


Government  Serves  The  Citizen  Around  The  Clock,  Visual 
Materials,  lybS. 

Your  Emotions  Affect  The  Emotions  Of  Others,  Creative  Visuals, 
1969^^ 


KIT: 


National  Forum  Developmental  Guidance  Series  -  Being  Teen-Agers, 
American  Guidance  Service,  1969. 


AUDIO  TAPE  REELS; 


Recruiting  For  Jobs  In  Public  Administrations,  General 
Electronics  Lab,  1969. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Get  an  announcement  of  a  public-service  job  opening  requiring  just  a  high-school 
diploma.    From  the  description  of  the  job,  pick  out  3  or  4  activities,  and 
determine  the  qualifications  needed  to  do  those  activities.    Decide  what  high- 
school  subjects  will  give  the  help  you  need  to  meet  the  qualifications. 


JOB  ACTIVITY 

DUALIFTfATTDNS 
NEEDED 

SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Get  three  announcements  of  public-service  job  openings,  one  each  at  the  profes- 
sional, the  technical,  and  the  non-professional  level.    Find  out  the  following 
information. 

1.  Job  title  

2.  Description  of  the  job:  


3.      Qualifications  needed  for  each  job: 

Educational   

Special  skills   

Special  licenses  or  certificates 


General  qualifications 


4,  Are  any  weights  given  to  any  special  areas  of  the  applicant's  skills? 
If  yes,  how  much?  

5.  Are  any  weights  given  to  any  parts  of  the  examination?   

If  yes,  what  and  how  much?   


6.      Compare  the  qualifications  for  these  jobs  with  your  own  knowledge  and  skills 


7.      What  subjects  are  you  studying  in  school  that  would  prepare  you  for  these 
jobs? 


/  4 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Collect  newspaper  or  magazine  pictures  of  people  in  various  activities.  Have 
other  classmates  discuss  the  clothing  and  grooming  of  the  people  by  answering 
the  following  questions: 

1.      What  kind  of  an  impression  does  the  appearance  of  the  person  make? 


2.      Is  the  clothing  of  the  person  appropriate  to  the  activity  the  person  is 
doing? 


3.      Would  you  want  this  person,  dressed  and  groomed  in  this  manner,  to  represent 
your  school  at  a  meeting  with  the  Governor  of  the  State? 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Choose  two  people  in  the  school  whom  you  know  and  like  pretty  well.  Describe 
what  it  is  you  like  about  each  person.    Describe  things  you  don't  like  about  them 
and  why.    Do  not  use  the  names  of  people  you  interview  in  this  activity. 


Choose  two  people  in  school  that  you  don't  like  very  well.    Interview  them  and 
try  to  find  out  such  information  about  them  as  follows: 

°       What  do  they  do  with  their  free  time  when  they  are  not  in  school? 

What  do  they  like  about  the  person  they  most  admire? 
^       What  kinds  of  books  and  movies  or  television  shows  do  they  like? 
^       What  kind  of  work  do  they  think  they  would  like  to  do  when  they  are  out  of 

school  and  why? 

Write  a  one-page  description  of  each  of  the  four  people.    As  a  result  of  writing 
and  thinking  about  the  four  classmates,  has  your  opinion  of  them  changed  in  any 
way? 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Prepare  a  five-minute  speech  giving  directions  on  one  of  the  following  topics 

How  to  paint  a  fence, 

How  to  raise  a  vegetable  garden. 

How  to  get  from  your  school  to  the  downtown  area  of  your  city  or  town. 
How  to  draw  an  abstract  design* 
°     Any  other  topic  assigned  by  your  teacher. 

Give  this  speech  to  your  class.  Do  not  use  your  hands  in  any  way  when  giving 
your  speech. 
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Unit 


HOW  PUBLIC  SERVICE  WORKERS 

ARE  CHOSEN 


This  unit  is  designed  to  be  presented  in 
Social  Science  classes.  Grades  7,  8,  or  9 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  6  of  the  Exploration  Curriculum  Guide, 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 


CONCEPT  i  71 

INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES  71 

CONTENT  71 
Background 


The  Civil  Service  System 
G.S.  Grade  Levels 

Information  About  Available  Openings 
for  Jobs 

Examinations  for  Job  Openings 

Appointments  to  Jobs 

Benefits  of  Public-Service  Jobs 

TEACHER  MANAGEMENT  ACTIVITIES  76 

RESOURCES  .  76 

Books 

Films  trips 
Films 

Transparencies 
INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  78-80 
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Unit 


HOW  PUBLIC 
WORKERS  ARE 


SERVICE 
CHOSEN 


CONCEPT 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 

CONTENT 


ANY  PERSON  MEETING  THE  (QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
JOB  HAS  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BE  CHOSEN 


1.  Ability  to  identify  at  least  three  governmental  levels  which 
employ  public-service  workers. 

2.  Ability  to  describe  the  steps  followed  to  become  a  public- 
service  worker. 

3.  Ability  to  list  at  least  three  places  from  which  more  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  about  public-service  work  openings. 

4.  Ability  to  state  the  reason  why  any  qualified  person  can  be 
a  public-service  worker. 


Government  is  the  largest  employer  in  the  United  States.  In 
1972,  federal,  state,  and  local  government  employed  one  out  of 
every  seven  working  persons  in  the  country.    Almost  all  of  these 
workers  come  under  civil-service  merit  systems.    Under  the  merit 
system,  persons  are  chosen  to  become  public-service  workers 
because  they  have  the  ability  to  do  the  job.    This  ability  is 
demonstrated  through  competition  with  other  persons. 


Background. 

It  was  not  always  this  way.    There  was  a  time,  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  when  government  jobs  were  given  to  people  as 
a  reward  for  supporting  party  candidates,  or  for  making  big 
money  contributions  to  the  winning  party  in  an  election.  This 
practice  of  regarding  public  offices  as  plunder  to  be  distributed 
to  members  of  the  victorious  political  party  is  known  as  the 
spoils  system.    This  statement  comes  from  a  phrase  by 
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William  Learned  Marcy,  when  he  spoke  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Andrew  Jackson  administration  in  which  government  employees  who 
had  not  voted  for  Jackson  were  fired,  to  be  replaced  by  those 
persons  who  had.    The  phrase  Mr.  Marcy  used  in  describing  this 
practice  was,  "To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy." 
The  American  public  soon  realized,  however,  that  there  was  a 
need  for  public-service  employees  who  were  chosen  because  they 
were  the  best  qualified  persons  to  do  the  job,  and  not  because 
they  were  members  of  the  party  then  in  office.    As  a  result, 
the  civil  service  merit  system  came  into  being. 


The  Civil  Service  System. 

In  the  civil  service  system,  all  persons  who  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions for  a  job  are  given  consideration  for  appointment  to  that 
job  without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  but 
they  must  be  able  to  pass  written  and/or  oral  tests  which  have 
been  designed  to  test  their  knowledge  about  the  job  they  want. 

Different  jobs  require  different  types  of  tests  to  be  given. 
Some  jobs  will  require  both  a  written  test  and  an  oral  test. 
Other  jobs  will  require  only  a  written  test  which  will  examine 
the  person's  ability  to  learn  how  to  do  the  job.    Some  public- 
service  workers  will  be  chosen  by  an  oral  test  only.    In  an 
oral  test  they  will  be  asked  to  describe  the  experience  or 
training  they  have  which  they  think  qualifies  them  for  the 
job  for  which  they  are  applying. 

Job  openings  in  public-service  occupations  are  announced  in 
bulletins  that  are  made  available  to  any  interested  person. 
The  bulletin  will  describe  what  the  job  is,  what  experience 
and  education  the  applicant  should  have,  whether  a  v/ritten 
test  will  be  given,  and  how  one  applies  for  the  job. 

The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  and  conducts 
examinations  for  public-service  occupations  for  the  federal 
government.    The  Federal  Job  Information  Center  will  answer 
all  questions  about  federal  employment  opportunities.  The 
location  of  the  local  or  nearest  center  is  listed  in  your 
telephone  book. 


G.S.  Grade  Levels. 

Professional  and  other  "white  collar"  jobs  with  the  federal 
overnment  are  classified  under  an  18-grade  General  Schedule 
G.S.)  system.    Following  is  a  chart  showing  what  some  of  the 
qualifications  are  for  each  grade  at  the  entry  level.  Salaries 
listed  were  current  at  time  of  publication.    However,  they  are 
increased  by  Congressional  action  from  time  to  time,  roughly  as 
the  cost-of-living  increases. 
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G.S.  GRADE  LEVELS  (TYPICAL) 


Grade  Qualifications 


°       GS-5  °    College  graduation,  or 

($  8500-11  ,047)       CO  ^  •  •    1  ^.  ...... 

3  years  of  experience,  including  one  year  at  the  GS-4 

level . 

GS-7  °    College  graduation  plus  one  year  of  graduate  study,  or 

($10,520-13,679)  ^  ^    ^-  .^u 

College  graduation  with  a  superior  academic  record,  or 

College  graduation,  plus  one  year  experience  at  GS-5 
level. 


GS-9  °    College  graduation  plus  two  years  graduate  study,  or 

($12,841-16,693)      o    „    ^        rc  7         •         ^  i 

Meet  the  GS-7  requirements  plus  one  year  exp(^rience  at 

GS-7  level. 

°       GS-11  °    College  graduation  plus  3  years  graduate  study,  or 

($15,481-20,125)         o     TU      n  ^  nu-i  u      n  .IX. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree,  or  an  equivalent  degree, 


or 


o 


Meet  the  GS-9  requirements  plus  one  year  experience  at  the 
GS-9  level. 


GS-12  °    Meet  the  GS-11  requirements  with  one  year  experience  at 

($18, 463-23, 998r        the  GS-11  level. 


Technical,  skilled,  and  unskilled  public  service  jobs  have  a 
similar  grade  classification  system,  and  have  qualifications 
appropriate  to  that  grade.    Many  state  and  local  civil  service 
systems  also  have  a  grade  system  for  work  classification. 


Information  About  Available  Openings  for  Jobs. 

State  civil  service  or  merit  system  boards  announce  and  conduct 
examinations  for  public-service  jobs  at  the  state  level.  The 
state  personnel  boards  will  answer  all  questions  about  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  various  states. 

County  civil  service  boards  announce  and  conduct  examinations 
for  jobs  in  counties.    The  county  personnel  boards  will  usually 
answer  questions  about  public-service  jobs  in  other  counties, 
especially  if  the  job  is  a  hard  one  to  fill  because  the  number 
of  applicants  is  few,  or  the  job  requires  very  specialized 
skills. 

Most  cities  and  towns  are  also  beginning  to  have  civil  service 
systems  for  public-service  jobs.    Usually  the  notice  of  a  job 
vacancy  will  be  posted  at  the  city  hall  at  the  personnel  office. 
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In  addition  to  the  Federal  Job  Information  Center  and  state  and 
local  personnel  boards,  other  places  will  have  information  about 
current  openings  for  public-service  jobs.    These  include  the 
state  employment  office,  the  public  library,  and  the  school 
placement  office. 


Examinations  for  Job  Openings. 

In  order  to  take  the  examination  for  a  particular  public-service 
job,  a  person  must  file  an  application.    The  application  form 
will  have  space  for  information  about  the  person's  education, 
work  experience,  and  other  personal  information,  such  as  birth 
date  and  social -security  number.    The  application  must  be  filed 
by  a  certain  closing  date  in  order  to  be  considered.  Usually 
the  closing  date  for  filing  is  stated  on  the  job  announcement 
bulletin.    There  are  usually  always  job  openings,  and  an 
interested  person  may  apply  at  any  time. 

If  the  civil  service  commission  or  board  feels  that  the  qualifi- 
cations listed  on  the  application  meet  the  qualifications  needed 
for  the  job,  the  applicant  will  be  sent  a  notice  to  report  at  a 
special  pTace  and  time  to  take  the  tests  required  for  the  job. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  public-service  job,  a  person  must 
pass  the  tests  with  a  stated  minimum  score.    Special  credit  may 
be  given  for  military  service,  or  service-connected  disability. 
After  the  final  grade  of  each  person  has  been  determined,  the 
names  of  the  applicants  who.  passed  the  tests  are  placed  on  an 
eligibility  list  or  register  in  grade  order.    The  person  with 
the  highest  grade  will  be  first  on  the  list,  and  the  person  with 
the  lowest  passing  grade  will  be  last  on  the  list. 


Appointments  to  Jobs. 

Job  offers  are  made  from  the  list  in  the  order  the  names  appear 
on  it.    A  person's  chances  of  getting  a  public-service  job 
depend  upon  his  place  on  the  list,  and  how  fast  various  agencies 
fill  jobs  from  the  list.    When  a  job  is  to  be  filled,  the 
agency  is  given  the  names  of  the  remaining  three  people  who  are 
highest  on  the  list  at  that  time.    The  person  making  the 
appointment  will  make  a  choice  from  among  those  three  persons. 
The  other  two  are  put  back  on  the  list  for  future  openings. 

In  addition  to  the  ability  to  do  the  work,  a  public-service 
worker  usually  has  to  meet  other  requirements,  such  as  age, 
citizenship,  physical  condition,  and  residency  requirements. 

Some  federal  public-service  workers  will  be  assigned  to  jobs 
that  involve  safeguarding  the  nation.    In  this  case,  these 
public-service  workers  must  be  separately  and  carefully 
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investigated  to  find  out  whether  they  are  trustworthy,  of 
good  character,  and  loyal  to  the  United  States. 


Benefits  of  Public-Service  Jobs, 

The  salaries  for  public-service  workers  are  usually  about  the 
same  as  for  workers  in  private  industry  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work.    Each  job  has  a  specified  salary  range.    A  new  worker 
will  usually  begin  work  at  the  first  salary  level  relevant  to 
the  job  category.    If  the  person  performs  the  work  in  a  compe- 
tent manner,  pay  increases  are  made  within  the  salary  range 
until  the  top  of  the  range  is  reached. 

Public-service  employees  usually  work  a  five-day  week,  Monday 
through  Friday,  from  8  in  the  morning  until  5  at  night.  These 
hours  may  be  modified  for  certain  causes,  such  as  staggering 
between  different  offices  to  even  out  traffic  flows  in  and 
out.    When  they  work  more  than  the  basic  40  hours,  they  may 
receive  overtime  pay,  or  be  given  time-off  to  compensate  for 
the  overtime. 

Public-service  workers  are  granted  both  vacation  time  and  sick- 
leave  time.    The  amount  of  time  each  worker  is  granted  will 
depend  upon  the  length  of  time  that  person  has  worked  for  the 
government.    For  example,  someone  who  has  worked  for  the  govern- 
ment for  only  a  year  may  be  granted  ten  days  vacation,  while 
when  he  has  been  a  public-service  worker  for  twenty  years,  he 
may  be  granted  fifteen  days  vacation  per  year. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  advancement  in  the  civil  service 
system.    All  a  worker  has  to  do  is  prepare  himself  for  advance- 
ment and  take  the  promotional  tests  when  they  are  announced. 
The  procedure  for  selecting  persons  for  promotion  is  the  same  as 
the  procedure  for  selecting  new  workers.    The  job  vacancy  is 
announced,  workers  file  applications,  tests  (both  written  and 
oral)  are  given,  and  the  final  promotion  is  made'from  the  three 
persons  highest  on  the  eligibility  list. 

After  many  years  of  service  as  a  government  employee,  a  public- 
service  worker  may  retire  on  a  generous  pension.    This  pension 
is  usually  1/2  to  3/4  of  what  the  base  pay  was  for  full-time 
work.    So,  if  an  employee  earned  $1000  per  month,  that  person 
may  be  eligible  for  $500  to  $750  per  month  pension,  depending 
upon  the  length  of  service  as  a  government  employee. 

Public-service  workers  have  meaningful  and  important  work  to  do 
for  their  fellow  citizens.    The  civil  service  merit  systems 
insure  that  all  qualified  persons  have  equal  opportunities  to  be 
chosen  for  government  service.    It  also  insures  that  public- 
service  jobs  will  be  filled  by  persons  who  know  how  to  do 
their  work. 
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Arrange  field  trip  to  a  local  civil  service  job  informa- 
tion center  -  federal,  state,  county,  or  city. 

Assign  class  to  go  through  the  classified  ad  section  of 
the  newspaper  and  clip  all  announcement  for  civil  service 
jobs. 

Arrange  for  a  representative  from  one  of  the  personnel 
boards  to  speak  to  the  class  about  selection  procedures 
for  that  board. 

Arrange  the  class  into  small  groups;  i.e.,  federal,  sta^e, 
county,  city.    Have  each  group  research  and  discuss  the 
selection  procedures  for  their  government  level. 

Get  copies  of\ivil  service  sample  examination  books  (such 
as  those  published  by  ARCO  Publishing  Company)  and  have 
class  take  a  couple  of  tests. 

Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  four.    Each  group  should 
choose  a  public-service  job  (such  as  Law  Enforcement) 
and  compare  the  different  qualifications  required  by  each 
level  of  government.    Discuss  their  findings  with  the  class. 
Each  group  could  make  a  chart  to  display  its  findings. 

Example: 


Occupational  Area:    Law  Enforcement 


Salary 
Range 

Requi  red 
Education 

Required 
Experience 

Special 
Skills 

Federal 
F.B.I. 

Agent 

State  Highway 
Patrol  Person 

County  Sherifl 
Deputy 

City 

Policeperson 

BOOKS 

Spoilsmen  and  Reformers,  Rand  McNally,  1969, 

Working  for  the  U.S.A.,  Pamphlet  #4,  BRE-37,  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  1972. 
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Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Volume^  I  and  II,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Your  First  Job— A  Key  to  Your  Future,  BRE-10,  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Conmission,  1972. 

Go  Government,  BRE-10,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
FILMSTRIPS: 

Careers  in  Government  Services,  Vocational  Education,  (color, 
purchase) ,  1970. 

New  Career  Opportunities,  Progressive  Pictures,  (color,  purchase) 
1969. 

Public  Administration  and  Civil  Service,  McGraw-Hill,  (black 
and  white,  purchase),  1969. 

Civil  Service  Jobs,  Popular  Science,  (color,  purchase),  1969. 
FILMS: 

Your  Job:    Applying  for  It,  Coronet  Films,  1969. 

Your  Job:    Fitting  In,  Coronet  Films,  (16mm.,  purchase),  1969. 

Act  of  Honor,  Serina  Press,  (28  min.,  color,  loan),  1970. 

Labor  of  Love,  Serina  Press,  (22  min.,  black  and  white,  loan), 
1970. 

TRANSPARENCIES: 

Civil  Service  Reform  Movements  Arise  in  the  1870' s.  Creative 
Visuals,  1968.  ' 

President  Arthur  Helps  Further  Civil  Service  Reforms,  Creative 
Visuals,  1968. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Get  an  announcement  of  a  public-service  job  opening.  Find  out  the  information 
below. 

1.  Level  of  government: 

ZZZ  Federal  ZZZ  County 

CJ  State  ZZ7  City  or  town 

2.  Occupation:  

3.  Filing  date:  

4.  What  is  the  description  of  the  job:  


5.     What  qualifications  are  needed: 

a.  Educational   

b.  Special  skills   

c.  Special  licenses  or  certificates 


6.     How  do  you  apply: 


7.     What  kind  of  tests  are  given? 


'JO 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

Get  an  announcemant  of  a  public-service  worker  job  opening  and  an  application 
form. 

1.  Fill  out  the  application  form  as  though  you  were  applying  for  the  job  today. 

2.  List  the  areas  where  your  present  qualifications  meet  the  qualifications 
requested: 


3.     List  the  areas  where  your  present  qualifications  do  not  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions requested: 


4.     What  are  some  of  the  things  you  would  need  to  do  to  get  the  qualifications 
you  are  lacking  for  this  job? 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Talk  with  someone  you  know  who  is  a  public-service  worker.  Find  out  the  infor- 
mation below. 

1.  Occupation  

2.  For  what  level  of  government  does  this  person  work? 
ZI7  Federal  County 
ZZ7  State  /~7  City  or  town 

3.  How  did  that  person  get  chosen  for  the  job? 


4.     What  were  the  qualifications  for  the  job? 

a.  Education   

b.  Age   

c.  Experience   


d.  Physical  condition 

e.  Any  special  skills 


5.      Has  the  person  been  promoted  since  becoming  a  public-service  worker? 
If  yes,  what  did  the  person  have  to  do  to  be  promoted?   


6.     What  Is  the  person's  present  pay  grade  (for  example  GS-5)? 
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FINANCING 
GOVERNMENT  SERVICES 


This  unit  is  designed  to  be  presented  in  Social 
Science  and  Mathematics  classes.  Grades  7,  8,  or  9 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  7  of  the  Exploration  Curriculum  Guide. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit 


FINANCING 
GOVERNMENT  SERVICES 


CONCEPT  SERVICES  PROVIDED  BY  GOVERNMENT  ARE  FINANCED  PRIMARILY  BY 

THE  PAYMENT  OF  TAXES 


1.  Ability  to  identify  the  services  provided  by  local,  state, 
and  federal  government. 

2.  Ability  to  see  the  necessity  for  the  payment  of  taxes. 

3.  Ability  to  describe  the  duties  of  workers  involved  in  the 
collection  and  management  of  taxes. 

4.  Ability  to  see  the  necessity  for  planning  for  careers  in 
high  school. 

5.  Ability  to  relate  the  cost  of  education  to  future  earnings. 

6.  Ability  to  understand  that  all  careers  benefit  society. 


CONTENT  People  are  often  surprised  when  they  think  of  the  many  services 

government  provides.    These  services  affect  many  parts  of  our 
daily  life.    The  air  we  breathe  is  affected  by  government 
agencies  which  enforce  air  pollution  laws.    The  water  we  drink 
is  safe  because  of  public  servants  who  make  sure  of  its  Purity. 

Although  there  are  many  things  individuals  can  do  for  them- 
selves, there  are  many  things  that  can  be  done  more  effi- 
ciently and  economically  if  they  are  provided  by  the  government. 
Although  each  person  might  be  able  to  put  out  a  fire  at  his 
home,  it  is  certainly  more  efficient  to  have  a  fire  department. 

City  Governmental  Services. 

City  governments  provide  many  services  for  the  people  in  the 
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city.    Water  treatment  plants  make  sure  that  we  will  have  a 
fresh  supply  of  pure  drinking  water.    We  depend  on  city  workers 
to  pick  up  trash  regularly  and  to  keep  our  streets  clean  so 
that  our  environment  will  be  healthy  and  attractive.    When  we 
buy  food  at  the  grocery  store,  we  are  taking  the  word  of 
public-service  workers  who  have  said  that  it  was  manufactured, 
packaged,  marketed,  and  sold  under  sanitary  conditions. 

When  trouble  strikes,  we  depend  on  the  fire  and  police 
departments  to  come  to  our  rescue.    Many  city  governments 
provide  health  services  that  their  residents  can  depend  on. 

Although  parents  could  educate  their  own  children,  it  has 
been  more  practical  to  establish  school  systems  that  hire 
experts  to  teach  what  society  feels  should  be  taught.  Cities 
also  provide  recreation  facilities,  libraries,  art  galleries, 
and  museums. 

City  building  and  zoning  codes  assure  all  citizens  that  the 
buildings  and  homes  they  occupy  are  safe.    Streets,  provided 
by  cities,  are  necessities  in  modern  American  life.  There 
are  many  other  services  that  the  city  provides  for  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  its  residents. 


County  Governmental  Services. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  lives  in  a  city.    Many  people,  partic- 
ularly those  in  rural  areas,  depend  on  the  county  for  needed 
services.    Counties,  too,  provide  police,  fire,  health,  and 
recreational  services.    Many  children  today  are  educated  in 
schools  operated  by  the  county.    Counties  play  a  large  role  in 
conducting  fair  elections  and  maintaining  a  fair  court  system. 
Many  important  records,  such  as  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
are  kept  in  county  offices.    We  depend  on  counties  to  repair 
roads,  bridges,  and  overpasses  in  our  outlying  areas. 


State  Governmental  Services. 

State  governments  can  render  many  kinds  of  services  that  local 
and  county  governments  cannot  provide.    Experts  who  work  for 
the  state  can  give  advice  to  local  government  agencies. 
Local  agencies  depend  on  state  financial  assistance,  partic- 
ularly in  education. 

State  agencies  regulate  private  industries  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  all  its  citizens .    Food  and  meat  are  inspected, 
professionals  must  be  licensed,  and  state  hospitals  for  the 
physically  ill,  mentally  ill,  and  retarded,  must  be  maintained. 

Most  of  the  cost  of  welfare  is  borne  by  the  state.  Mothers 
with  dependent  children,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled;  they  are 
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all  eligible  for  state  aid.  Many  states  operate  special  schools 
or  homes  such  as  resident  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 

The  state  provides  leadership  and  direction  to  local  school 
districts  by  providing  experts  who  can  help  local  districts 
solve  their  problems.    Most  states  have  college  systems  that 
will  enable  the  young  people  of  that  state  to  receive  college 
educations . 

The  citizens  of  a  state  depend  on  their  state  to  build  high- 
ways between  cities,  maintain  a  state  police  force,  and  to 
set  safety  rules  and  regulations  for  drivers  in  that  state. 

Since  water  and  air  pollution  do  not  stop  at  city  borders, 
problems  like  these  are  often  state  problems.    State  environ- 
mental agencies  provide  assistance  to  local  districts  in  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the  environment. 

The  people  of  a  state  depend  on  the  state  to  look  after  their 
interests.    State  workers  must  check  banks  and  savings  and  loans 
institutions  to  make  sure  the  money  placed  there  is  secure. 
State  legislators  must  pass  laws  to  protect  the  consumer  rights 
of  everyone  in  that  state.    Places  of  historic  importance 
and  scenic  beauty  must  be  preserved  so  that  everyone  can  enjoy 
them.    The  fish  and  wildlife  of  a  state  must  be  protected  by 
the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 

People  who  have  broken  the  law  must  be  tried  in  honest  courts 
of  law,  and  placed  in  correctional  institutions  where  they 
can  be  rehabilitated.    Juvenile  offenders  and  orphans  must 
be  provided  for,  and  ex-prisoners,  addicts,  and  former  mental 
patients  must  have  help  in  readjusting  to  society.    The  state 
plays  a  major  role  in  providing  services  that  people  need. 


Federal  Governmental  Services. 

There  are  some  services  that  only  the  federal  government  can 
provide.    Ships  that  enter  American  waters,  the  air  lanes  that 
cross  our  country,  and  the  immigration  and  naturalization  of 
citizens  must  all  be  handled  by  the  federal  government.  The 
federal  government  operates  a  postal  system  so  that  all  postal 
rates  will  be  uniform.    An  army,  navy,  and  air  force  must  be 
maintained  to  defend  our  country.    Trade  between  foreign 
governments  and  American  citizens  must  be  regulated.    The  federal 
government  gives  assistance  and  advice  to  state  agencies  in 
education,  resource  management,  health,  and  social  welfare. 
Americans  depend  on  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  to  combat 
crime  that  crosses  state  lines.    Urban  renewal;  school  lunch 
programs;  and  social  security  programs  for  the  aged,  disabled, 
and  survivors  of  workers;  these,  too,  are  all  federal  programs. 
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Federal  agencies  and  commissions  must  protect  the  well- 
being  of  all  citizens  by  preventing  monopolies,  setting  fair 
rates,  and  promoting  our  nation's  comnerce  and  industry.  The 
residents  of  the  United  States  must  be  protected  from  dangerous 
diseases  that  could  spread  throughout  the  nation.    The  welfare, 
working  conditions,  and  safety  of  our  work  force  must  be  up  to 
proper  standards,  and  those  without  jobs  must  be  provided  for 
until  they  are  able  to  reenter  the  working  world.  Weights 
and  standards  must  be  uniform  throughout  the  nation,  and 
standards  for  using  airwaves  must  be  set.    Americans  would  be 
in  a  difficult  position  if  the  federal  government  did  not 
provide  these  services  for  us. 


Financing  City  Governmental  Services. 

Federal,  state,  and  local  governments  spend  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  in  providing  these  services.    How  do  these  govern- 
ments pay  for  these  services?    Each  American,  by  paying  his 
share  of  taxes,  makes  these  services  possible.    Each  unit 
of  government  -  state,  local,  or  federal  -  must  collect  taxes 
to  pay  for  its  services.    Without  taxes,  governments  would 
be  unable  to  provide  the  services  they  render. 

The  major  source  of  revenue  in  most  cities  is  the  Real  Property 
fax.    The  amount  of  property  tax  that  a  citizen  pays  is 
directly  related  to  the  value  of  the  real  property  he  owns. 
Each  taxpayer  receives  a  property  tax  bill  annually.  Many 
cities  also  raise  money  by  assessing  a  sales  tax  on  certain 
items  that  are  sold. 

Public  utilities  may  pay  franchise  taxes  for  the  privilege 
of  doing  business  in  the  community.    Engineering  fees  may 
be  charged  for  processing  a  subdivision  map,  permit  fees  may 
be  collected  for  construction,  and  there  may  be  filing  fees 
for  processing  requests  for  a  change  in  zoning  laws.  Court 
fines  for  law  violations  are  another  source  of  revenue. 

Most  cities  receive  a  considerable  amount  of  revenue  from 
service  charges.    Residents  may  be  charged  for  trash  collec- 
tion, special  recreational  programs,  fingerprinting,  use  of 
facilities,  copies  of  city  records  or  maps,  and  similar 
services.    Service  charges  are  usually  assessed  when  a  part 
of  the  population  receives  some  benefit  from  a  service,  while 
others  receive  no  benefit  at  all.    Special  assessments  may 
be  levied  in  certain  areas  to  pay  costs  of  improvements,  such 
as  putting  in  sewers,  lights,  and  water  lines.    Revenue  collected 
by  the  state,  such  as  motor  vehicle,  gas,  liquor,  and  trailer 
fees,  may  be  returned  in  part  to  cities,  counties,  or  school 
districts. 

In  addition  to  being  the  city's  main  source  of  revenue,  the 
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property  tax  is  the  principal  source  of  the  revenue  of  county 
governments  and  school  districts  as  well. 


Financinj^  State  Governmental  Services. 

The  state,  too,  must  collect  monies  for  its  services.  Many 
states  have  state  income  taxes,  which  relate  to  the  amount  of 
money  a  citizen  makes  yearly.    States  may  have  real  property 
taxes,  which  are  levied  against  houses  and  buildings,  or  per- 
sonal  property  taxes^  which  are  levied  against  furniture, 
cars,  etc. 

States  may  also  assess  sales  taxes,  gas  taxes,  and  license 
fees.  Businesses  and  corporations  may  pay  franchise  taxes 
which  allow  them  to  operate  in  that  state. 

States  may  have  an  inheritance  tax,  which  is  levied  against 
the  amount  of  money  a  person  inherits. 

States  receive  financial  assistance  from  the  federal  government 
called  grants-in-aid.    The  federal  government  pays  money  to 
the  states  if  it  will  be  spent  in  a  certain  way,  and  if  the 
states  or  cities  will  pay  a  small  portion  of  the  costs  them- 
selves.   In  recent  years,  the  federal  government  has  returned 
part  of  the  money  it  has  collected  to  the  states  without 
telling  them  how  to  spend  it.    This  is  called  revenue  sharing. 


Financing  Federal  Governmental  Services. 

The  federal  government  raises  revenue  by  levying  income  taxes 
annually.    Considerable  income  is  also  raised  by  taxing 
corporations,  imported  goods,  estates,  and  gifts. 

Citizens  who  buy  certain  items,  such  as  cigarettes  and  liquor 
must  pay  an  excise  tax  on  them.    There  are  other  taxes  that 
the  federal  government  assesses  as  well  as  those  listed  here. 

The  federal  government  collects  more  than  $150  billion  in  taxes 
every  year.    This  money  must  be  collected  in  an  efficient  manner. 


Collection  of  Taxes. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  collection  of  Federal  taxes,  has 
more  than  13,000  employees  who  do  p.rofessional  accounting  work. 
Internal  Revenue  agents  make  investigations  to  make  sure  every- 
one is  paying  his  fair  share  of  the  nation's  taxes.  They 
examine  and  audit  books  to  determine  if  the  correct  amounts  of 
taxes  have  been  paid.    Special  agents  investigate  cases  where 
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an  attempt  has  been  made  to  defraud  the  government.  Tax 
auditors  contact  taxpayers  when  a  further  explanation  of  a 
tax  payment  is  necessary.    Collection  Revenue  Officers  collect 
delinquent  taxes  and  seize  property  when  essential. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
employ  hundreds  of  lawyers  who  interpret  tax  law,  prepare 
cases,  and  try  defendants  who  have  violated  the  law  in  court. 
Estate  tax  attorneys  examine  estate  and  gift  income  tax  returns 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  estates  or  gifts  and  the  amount 
of  taxes  that  are  due. 

Some  Internal  Revenue  agents  investigate  other  agents.    They  are 
called  Internal  Revenue  Inspectors.    By  keeping  a  careful  watch 
over  all  employees,  the  IRS  seeks  to  eliminate  extortion, 
fraud,  bribery,  embezzlement,  and  theft. 

The  states  also  hire  many  tax  specialists.  They  examine  income 
tax  returns,  ask  for  changed  assessments  if  desirable,  and  make 
refunds  when  proper. 

Auditors  also  work  for  the  State  Revenue  Agencies.    They  make 
audits  of  individuals,  business  organizations,  or  state 
agencies  to  make  sure  the  taxes  paid  are  correct. 

Tax  specialists  are  college  graduates  who  have  usually  majored 
in  accounting,  business  administration,  and  law.  However 
college  graduates  who  have  majored  in  political  science, 
public  administration,  education,  and  liberal  arts  can  also 
become  Internal  Revenue  Agents. 

Tax  auditors  require  graduation  from  college  with  specializa- 
tion in  accounting.    All  estate  attorneys  and  legal  counsels 
must  have  graduated  from  law  school  and  must  be  members  of 
the  Bar  Association. 

Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Inspectors  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  inspect  distilleries,  breweries,  wineries,  cigar  and 
cigarette  manufacturing  plants,  wholesale  liquor  dealers, 
manufacturers  of  foods  or  medicines,  and  laboratories 'doing 
scientific  research.    These  inspectors  analyze  records  and 
accounts  to  make  sure  that  proper  taxes  have  been  paid,  and  that 
the  taxpayers  have  complied  with  Federal  laws  and  regulations. 

Persons  who  have  two  years  of  college  work  can  become  accounting 
technicians,  tax  examiners,  or  revenue  representatives.  Those 
who  have  taken  business,  economics,  accounting,  and  related  sub- 
jects during  their  two  years  of  college  study  can  qualify  as 
Internal  Revenue  Aides. 

The  IRS  also  employs  computer  programmer  trainees  with 
associate-of-arts  degrees.    However,  four  years  of  computer 
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science  and  data  processing  are  desirable  as  supplemental 
education. 


Accounting  for  Governmental  Expenditures. 

Since  the  federal  government  spends  billions  of  dollars,  it 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  waste  and  inefficiency.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  is  the  agency  which  conducts  audits 
of  government  corporations  and  agencies,  and  of  private 
corporations  which  have  contracts  with  the  government.  College 
graduates  who  have  majored  in  business  or  related  fields  are 
employed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  examine 
financial  dealings,  so  make  sure  that  everyone  has  obeyed 
the  law.    These  employees  determine  whether  the  government's 
money  is  being  spent  effectively,  and  disclose  wasteful  and 
unbusinesslike  practices. 

We  depend  on  public-service  employees  to  collect  our  nation's 
revenue,  and  to  see  that  it  is  spent  in  a  wise  and  efficient 
manner. 


TEACHER  °     Obtain  a  property  tax  bill  and  discuss  how  the  money 

MANAGEMENT  collected  will  be  spent. 

ACTIVITIES 

°     Discuss  the  high  school  courses  that  are  necessary  if  one 
wants  to  enter  the  taxation  field. 

°     Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  all  workers  whose  contri- 
butions affect  their  lives  between  the  time  they  get  up 
and  the  time  they  arrive  at  school. 

°     Ask  students  to  state  which  of  the  above  workers  are  most 
important,  and  point  out  finally  that  all  workers  are 
equally  important. 

°     Ask  students  to  tell  what  the  results  of  a  strike  by  each 
group  of  named  workers  would  be.  . 

°     Arrange  for  Internal  Revenue  Agents  to  visit  the  class. 

°     Compare  and  contrast  the  duties  and  qualifications  of 
workers  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

°     Divide  students  into  small  groups  and  initiate  discussions 
on  the  students'  own  qualifications  for  a  career  in  taxation. 

°     Compare  the  different  wa>o  students  spent  their  money  on 
city  services. 

°     Obtain  a  course  selection  guide  from  nearby  schools  and 
discuss  the  courses  that  are  related  to  taxation  careers. 
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Center  for  Audio  Tapes,  1968. 

Interview  Accountant,  Imperial  International  Learning,  1969. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


There  are  many  services  which  must  be  provided  from  taxes.    If  you  had  a  tax 
dollar  to  spend,  how  would  you  spend  it?    For  the  city  services  listed  below, 
tell  how  many  cents  of  your  dollar  you  would  spend  on  that  service.    You  must 
use  the  two  figures  that  are  already  listed. 


Police  and  courts   $  

Public  housing     

Recreation  and  culture     

College    

Transportation     

Fire  protection    

Environment    

Health    

Education     

Social  services     

Finances   .01 

Paying  debts    .08 

$  1-00 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Are  the  people  of  Whispering  Pines  doing  some  things  illegally?  Put  a  line  under 
each  thing  Whispering  Pines  cannot  legally  do. 


Whispering  Pines  is  a  r:ew  town  in  the  United  States.    The  residents  of  this  city 
are  people  who  are  tired  of  the  way  other  towns  have  been  run,  so  they  decided 
life  in  Whispering  Pines  would  be  different. 

They  decided  that  half  of  the  town*s  police  force  would  be  female.    Cars  could 
not  be  driven  over  20  miles  an  hour.    Stop  lights  would  be  placed  every  three 
blocks.    All  streets  would  be  one-way  streets.    The  trash  would  be  collected 
twice  a  week  and  every  street  had  to  have  five  trees. 

The  Town  Council  decided  that  the  town^s  stamps  would  be  purple,  pink,  and 
gold.  Everyone  thought  blue  would  be  a  nice  color  for  the  town*s  new  fire 
trucks. 

As  half  of  the  young  men  were  out  of  work,  the  town  decided  to  hire  some  of  them 
to  work  in  recreation  centers.    Others  were  hired  to  keep  the  environment  clean. 
Since  one  hundred  young  men  still  could  not  find  jobs.  Whispering  Pines  put  them 
in  the  Whispering  Pines  Army,  which  would  be  ready  to  fight  overseas  in  a 
moment's  notice. 

Whispering  Pines  had  one  big  problem.    The  town's  treasury  had  no  money. 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  Town  Treasurer,  was  sent  to  the  Country  of  Grenoble  to  borrow 
some  money.    When  he  returned,  he  told  the  council  that  he  had  signed  a  treaty 
with  Grenoble  and  their  money  would  arrive  soon.    However,  the  town  would  have 
to  buy  1,000  pairs  of  shoes  made  in  Grenoble. 

When  the  money  from  Grenoble  arrived,  the  citizens  were  alarmed  to  discover 
that  Grenoble  had  sent  them  worthless  shoes  to  buy.    The  citizens  of  Whispering 
Pines  declared  war  on  Grenoble  and  the  army  prepared  to  fight  for  the  cause. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  sent  back  to  Grenoble  and  signed  another  treaty  stating  that 
better  shoes  would  be  sent  to  Whispering  Pines. 

The  Town  Council  took  Mr.  Davis'  suggestion  and  printed  some  money.    The  town 
of  Live  Oak  was  charged  $10,000  for  the  use  of  the  Snail  River,  because  its 
mouth  was  in  Whispering  Pines.    All  products  that  entered  and  left  the  city  were 
taxed  by  the  Town  Council.    Everyone  who  operated  a  business  in  Whispering  Pines 
had  to  pay  for  a  business  license.    Mrs.  Reeves,  the  owner  of  the  TV  station, 
ran  commercials  every  seven  minutes  and  gave  the  town  half  of  the  money  she 
raised. 

Whispering  Pines  became  so  wealthy  that  its  citizens  decided  to  buy  the  Country 
of  Grenoble.    The  Whispering  Pines  Army  was  sent  to  govern  the  Country  of 
Grenoble  and  the  people  of  Whispering  Pines  lived  happily  ever  after. 
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Answer  Key  to  Individual  Student  Activity  on  Page  93 


Whispering  Pines  is  a  new  town  in  the  United  States.    The  residents  of  this  city 
are  people  who  are  tired  of  the  way  other  towns  have  been  run,  so  they  decided 
life  in  Whispering  Pines  would  be  different. 

They  decided  that  half  of  the  town's  police  force  would  be  female.    Cars  could 
not  be  driven  over  20  miles  an  hour.    Stop  lights  would  be  placed  every  three 
blocks.    All  streets  would  be  one-way  streets.    The  trash  would  be  collected 
twice  a  week  and  every  street  had  to  have  five  trees. 

The  Town  Council  decided  that  the  town's  stamps  would  be  purple,  pink,  and 
gold.  Everyone  thought  blue  would  be  a  nice  color  for  the  town's  new  fire 
trucks. 

As  half  of  the  young  men  were  out  of  work,  the  town  decided  to  hire  some  of 
them  to  work  in  recreation  centers.    Others  were  hired  to  keep  the  environment 
clean.    Since  one  hundred  young  men  still  could  not  find  jobs.  Whispering  Pines 
put  them  in  the  Whispering  Pines  Army,  which  would  be  ready  to  fight  overseas 
in  a  moment's  notice. 

Whispering  Pines  had  one  big  problem.    The  town's  treasury  had  no  money, 
Mr,  Johnson,  the  Town  Treasurer,  was  sent  to  .the  Country  of  Grenoble  to  borrow 
some  money.    When  he  returned,  he  told  the  council  that  he  had  signed  a  treaty 
with  Grenoble  and  their  money  would  arrive  soon.    However,  the  town  would  have 
to  buy  1,000  pairs  of  shoes  made  in  Grenoble. 

When  the  money  from  Grenoble  arrived,  the  citizens  were  alarmed  to  discover 
that  Grenoble  had  sent  them  worthless  shoes  to  buy.    The  citizens  of  Whispering 
Pines  declared  war  on  Grenoble  and  the  army  prepared  to  fight  fbr  the  cause, 
Mr.  Johnson  was  sent  back  to  Grenoble  and  signed  another  treaty  stating  that 
better  shoes  would  be  sent  to  Whispering  Pines, 

The  Town  Council  took  Mr.  Davis'  suggestion  and  printed  some  money.  The 
town  of  Live  Oak  was  charged  $10,000  for  the  use  of  the  Snail  River,  because  its 
mouth  was  in  Whispering  Pines,    All  products  that  entered  and  left  the  city  were 
taxed  by  the  Town  Council,    Everyone  who  operated  a  business  in  Whispering 
Pines  had  to  pay  for  a  business  license.    Mrs,  Reeves,  the  owner  of  the  TV 
station,  ran  commercials  every  seven  minutes,  and  gave  the  town  half  of  the  money 
she  raised. 

Whispering  Pines  became  so  wealthy  that  its  citizens  decided  to  buy  the  Country 
of  Grenoble.    The  Whispering  Pines  Army  was  sent  to  govern  the  Country  of 
Grenoble  and  the  people  of  Whispering  Pines  lived  happily  ever  after. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

People  who  work  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  help  the  President  by  preparing 
and  analyzing  budgets.    Do  you  enjoy  preparing  budgets? 

Bob  Allen  is  thirteen  years  old.    He  gets  an  allowance  of  seven  dollars  a  week. 
He  must  pay  for  his  school  lunches  (average  70<f  a  day)  out  of  his  allowance. 
He  is  in  a  Saturday  bowling  league  which  costs  $1.50.    He  enjoys  going  to  the 
movies  once  a  week  which  generally  costs  him  $1.00.    His  other  interests  are 
skating,  miniature  golf,  basketball,  and  football  games,  which  cost  50^  each. 
Bob  would  like  to  pruchase  a  $29.95  camera,  but  must  save  the  money  out  of  his 
allowance  if  he  wishes  to  buy  it. 

Prepare  a  two-week  budget  for  Bob. 

FIRST  WEEK  SECOND  WEEK 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Internal  Revenue  Agents  are  college  graduates  who  have  usually  taken  courses  in 
accounting,  business  administration,  commerce,  economics,  and  law.  Anyone 
interested  in  becoming  an  Internal  Revenue  Agent  should  take  courses  in  English, 
history,  social  science,  mathematics,  and  the  physical  sciences  in  high  school • 

Get  a  list  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  high  school  nearest  you.  Plan  a  selec- 
tion of  courses  for  a  person  who  wishes  to  become  an  Internal  Revenue  Agent. 


NINTH  GRADE  TENTH  GRADE 


ELEVENTH  GRADE  TWELFTH  GRADE 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Do  you  enjoy  making  sure  that  other  people* s  work  is  correct?  Examiners  and 
investigators  check  many  business  statements  to  make  sure  they  are  accurate. 


Here  is  the  final  statement  for  the  school  carnival 
not,  make  the  necessary  corrections. 


Is  it  correct?    If  it  is 


Tickets  Sold 


Event 


Money 
Taken  In 


Expenses 


156  @  $ 

15 

ea. 

Fish  Pond 

$  23.50 

Fish  Pond 

$  8.79 

173 

@ 

.15 

ea. 

Ring  Toss 

25.95 

Ring  Toss 

10.95 

194 

@ 

.15 

ea. 

Milk  Bottle  Toss 

29.10 

Milk  Bottle  Toss 

5.76 

205 

@ 

.15 

ea. 

Shooting  Gallery 

30.55 

Shooting  Gallery 

9.70 

125 

0 

.15 

ea. 

Fortune  Teller 

18.75 

Fortune  Teller 

3.45 

75 

0 

.50 

ea. 

Portrait  Studio 

37.50 

Portrait  Studio 

15.75 

60 

0  1 

.00 

ea. 

Dunk-A-Man 

60.00 

Dunk-A-Man 

5.60 

500 

0 

.25 

ea. 

Cake  Walk 

125.00 

*Cake  Walk 

0.00 

675 

0 

.20 

ea. 

Chances  on  the 

*10-speed  bike  chance 

0.00 

10~speed  bike 

135.00 

*Fun  Hats 

0.00 

150 

0 

.75 

ea. 

Fun  Hats 

112.50 

Printing  of  Tickets 

25.00 

Total 

$597.75 

Total 

$84.00 

$ 


Candy  &  Cookie 

Sale 
Balloon  Sale 
White  Elephant 
Hot  Dogs 

504  @  m 
Cold  Drinks 

800  @  20t 
Pop  Com 

400  bags  @  2H 

597.75 
+  607.86 


Total  Income  $1,204.61 


Total  Income  $1,204.61 
Total  Expenses     180. ?0 


TOTAL 


$1,024.41 


$  50.94 
45.00 
50.28 

201.64 

160.00 

100.00 
$607.86 


Bal loons 

Hot  Dogs,  Buns,  etc. 

Drinks 

Pop  Corn 


$10.50 
50.70 
15.00 
20.00 


Total  $96.20 


$  84.00 
+96.20 


Total  Expenses  $180.20 


*These  things  were  donated: 

Cakes 
Bicycle 
Fun  Hats 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


John  Evans  has  a  job  as  a  clerk  which  pays  $4,800  a  year.    If  John  goes  to 
college  for  two  years,  he  can  become  an  accounting  technician  at  $6,000  a  year. 
If  he  received  a  college  degree  he  could  become  an  Internal  Revenue  Agent  with 
a  starting  salary  of  $8,000  a  year.     Look  at  the  earnings  for  each  job  below. 


Clerk 

Accounting  Technician 

Internal  Revenue  Agen 

Year  1 

4,800 

In  college 

In  college 

2 

4,800 

In  college 

In  college 

3 

5,000 

6,000 

In  college 

4 

5,000 

6,000 

In  college 

5 

5,000 

6,000 

8,000 

6 

5,200 

6,500 

9,000 

7 

5,200 

6,500 

12,000 

8 

5,200 

7,000 

14,000 

9 

5,400 

7,500 

15,000 

10 

5,400 

7,500 

16,000 

11 

5  ,400 

8,000 

16,000 

12 

5,600 

8,500 

16,000 

13 

5,600 

9,000 

17,000 

14 

5,600 

9,500 

17,000 

15 

5,600 

10,000 

18,000 

16 

5,800 

10,000 

18,000 

17 

5,800 

10,000 

19,000 

18 

5,800 

10,000 

20,000 

19 

6,000 

10,000 

20,000 

20 

6,000 

10,000 

20,000 

How  much  has  each  job  paid  in  5,  10,  15,  and  20  years? 


5  Years 

10  Years 

15  Years 

20  Years 

Clerk 

Accounting  Technician 

Internal  Revenue  Agent 
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Unit 


THE  GOVERNMENT 
LENDS  A  HAND 


This  unit  is  designed  to  be  presented  in 
Social  Science  classes,  Grades  7,  8,  or  9 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  8  of  the  Exploration  Curriculum  Guide. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit  Q 

THE  GOVERNMENT 
LENDS  A  HAND 

I 


CONCEPT 


public  servants  provide  services  for  the  health  and  welfare 
6f  all  citizens  ^ 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


1.  Ability  to  list  five  problems  handled  by  social  agencies. 

2.  Ability  to  name  the  major  job  families  in  social  services. 

3.  Ability  to  identify  and  describe  several  federally- 
supported  anti poverty  programs. 

4.  Ability  to  compare  and  contrast  the  duties  of  workers  in 
social  services. 

5.  Ability  to  match  own  interests  and  abilities  to  skills  and 
activities  in  social  services. 

6.  Ability  to  recognize  that  many  conditions  can  affect  life- 
style. 

7.  Ability  to  recognize  that  values  relate  to  life  styles. 


CONTENT 


America  has  been  called  one  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world. 
The  average  American  citizen  leads  a  life  that  is  filled  with 
material  things  and  luxuries  that  the  citizens  of  most  other 
lands  can  only  dream  about;  Americans  of  today  have  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world.    Our  streets  are  filled  with 
people  who  are  engaged  in  producing  goods,  rendering  services, 
and  buying  merchandise.    Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  wealth, 
large  segments  of  our  population  live  in  poverty  and  despair, 
and  must  have  help  in  order  to  function  in  today *s  world. 
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People  Who  Need  Help, 

Who  are  these  people  who  need  help? 

°   The  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are  unable  to  find  a  job 
or  whose  income  is  so  low  they  are  unable  to  care  for 
their  families  adequately; 

°     those  who  are  sick  or  too  old  to  be  employed; 

°     victims  of  racial,  religious,  and  sexual  discrimination; 

°     people  with  emotional  illness,  physical  handicaps,  or 
mental  retardati  on ; 

°     those  who  have  prison  backgrounds  or  histories  of  drug 
abuse. 

Many  individuals  may  have  several  of  these  problems.  The 
family  that  is  homeless  may  be  headed  by  a  male  who  can't  find 
a  job  because  he  lacks  a  high  school  diploma.    In  the  past, 
there  was  much  unskilled  work  available  for  persons  with 
little  education,  but  now  greater  skills  and  more  education 
are  required  for  many  jobs.    The  father  who  cannot  find  work  - 
becomes  discouraged  and  depressed,  causing  his  marriage  to 
suffer.    When  the  stability  of  the  home  is  threatened,  children 
sometimes  begin  to  have  school  problems,  such  as  truancy  or 
academic  failure. 


Influence  of  Environment  on  Need. 

These  problems  are  apt  to  be  aggravated  if  the  family  lives  in 
a  slum  area.    Although  everyone  who  needs  assistance  does  not 
live  in  a  slum,  many  do  because  these  are  the  only  areas  they 
can  afford. 

Slum  housing  is  often  run-down  and  overcrowded.    In  addition  to 
being  overcrowded,  slum  housing  may  also  have  unhealthy  condi- 
tions, such  as  falling  plaster,  rats,  faulty  plumbing,  unlit 
halls  and  stairways,  lack  of  paint.    Fires  are  a  great  hazard 
in  slum  housing.    There  are  greater  losses  of  life,  more 
injuries,  and  property  damage  due  to  fires  in  slum  areas  than 
there  are  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Slum  areas  many  times  suffer  from  inadequate  services.  Garbage 
is  often  not  picked  up  regularly;  streets  are  infrequently 
cleaned;  schools  are  often  old,  overcrowded,  and  poorly  staffed. 

There  are  more  welfare  cases,  higher  rates  of  crime  and  illness, 

more  broken  families,  and  more  incidences  of  moving  in  and  out 

of  the  slums  than  there  are  in  other  neighborhoods.  The  influx 

of  people  in  and  out  may  be  partially  caused  by  the  migration 
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of  people  from  depressed  areas,  seeking  a  better  life  in  our 
larger  cities. 


Governmental  Actions  to  Help. 

The  state  has  long  been  active  in  wel far-e- matters.  States 
were  responsible  for  removing  children  from  poorhouses  and 
placing  them  with  families  or  institutions  for  dependent 
children.    State  institutions  have  cared  for  epileptics,  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  the  insane.    States  have  long  provided 
funds  for  the  blind,  widowed  mothers  of  dependent  children, 
and  the  aged.    Today  much  of  the  cost  of  welfare  payments  is 
borne  by  the  state. 


Social  Security. 

The  federal  government  has  played  an  active  role  in  securing 
the  well-being  of  all  citizens.    The  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  has  become  the  cornerstone  of  the  American  welfare  system. 

Both  employers  and  employees  pay  taxes  into  a  special  trust 
fund  administered  by  the  federal  government.    After  a  certain 
number  of  payments,  or  time  worked,  a  person  is  considered 
insured  and  certain  benefits  are  his  by  right.    This  is  called 

social  insurance. 

All  of  the  following  are  entitled  to  benefits: 

°  retired  workers,  age  62  and  over; 

°  disabled  workers  of  any  age; 

°  wives  of  workers  entitled  to  retirement  or  disability 
benefits; 

°  unmarried  dependents  of  deceased  or  disabled  workers; 

°  widows  or  divorced  wives  of  deceased  workers; 

°  dependent  widows,  aged  62  or  over,  of  deceased  workers; 

°  no  entitlement  is  necessary  for  anyone  over  72. 


Unemployment  Insurance. 

Another  major  social  insurance  established  by  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  Unemployment  Insurance.    A  worker  under 
certain  conditions,  is  insured  against  the  loss  of  his  job. 
If  he  loses  his  job,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  cash  payments 
for  a  certain  number  of  weeks  to  tide  him  over  until  he  finds 
a  new  job.    Public-service  workers  handle  benefit  claims  of 
the  unemployed,  and  also  try  to  place  these  workers  in  new 
jobs. 

Everyone  who  is  employed  is  not  covered  by  unemployment 
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insurance*    Agricultural  workers,  domestics,  employees  of 
state  and  local  governments,  casual  workers,  and  employees 
of  nonprofit  organizations  are  not  completely  covered  at  the 
present  time. 


Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

The  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  were  passed  in  1965.    Mediaare  is  a  type  of  social 
insurance  which  helps  cover  the  cost  of  hospitalization  and 
related  care,  doctor  bills,  and  other  health  expenses.  Most 
people  over  65  are  covered  by  Medicare. 

Medicaid  is  a  public  assistance  program.    The  federal  govern- 
ment grants  funds  to  states  to  set  up  programs  to  give  medical 
assistance  to  the  needy. 


War  on  Poverty. 

The  federal  government  in  1964  launched  an  all-out  "war  on 
poverty."    The  government  sponsored: 

°     programs  to  give  the  disadvantaged  educational  and  voca- 
tional training; 

°     programs  that  gave  students  between  the  ages  of  15  and  22 
full  or  part-time  jobs; 

°     work  experience  programs  for  unemployed  or  low-income 
adults; 

°     programs  that  trained  low-income  adults  to  become  aides  to 
professionals; 

°     pre-school  programs  that  exposed  low-income  children  to 
the  cultural  stimulation  that  middle-class  children 
ordinarily  receive. 


Social-Service  Workers. 

Most  public-service  workers  in  local  service  are  employed  by 
public  agencies  established  by  city,  state,  or  local  govern- 
ment.   These  workers  provide  a  variety  of  services  to  indivi- 
duals, families,  or  groups  in  such  areas  as: 

Caseworkers  aid  families-  to  understand  their  problems,  and 
secure  for  them  financial  assistance,  foster  care,  and 
homemaker  service,  if  necessary; 
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Group  workers  help  people  through  group  activities  to  under- 
stand themselves  and  others,  and  to  work  with  others  toward 
a  common  goal ; 

Community  workers  help  plan  and  develop  health,  housing, 
welfare,  and  recreation  services,  and  services  that 
strengthen  family  life  and  help  family  members  to  func- 
tion social ly; 

Child  welfare  workers  attempt  to  improve  the  physical  and 
emotional  well-being  of  deprived  children; 

Public-service  workers  work  with  schools  to  aid  children 
whose  behavior  or  progress  is  hampered  by  social  conditions; 

Workers  employed  by  hospitals  and  other  health  agencies  aid 
patients  and  their  families  in  solving  problems  accompanying 
illness,  recovery,  and  rehabilitation. 

Although  a  bachelor's  degree  is  generally  required  at  the  pro- 
fessional level,  more  and  more  opportunities  are  becoming 
available  for  preprofessionals  in  this  field.    There  are  some 
jobs  for  high-school  graduates  in  social  welfare. 

Individuals  interested  in  social  services  should  have  the 
fol lowing  abilities: 

°     an  interest  in  people  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds; 
°     an  awareness  of,  and  consideration  for,  the  feelings  of 
others; 

°     willingness  to  accept  the  viewpoints  of  others; 

°     the  ability  to  handle  unexpected  or  unpleasant  situations. 

At  present,  there  is  a  shortage  of  well-qualified  workers  in 
social  services,  which  is  expected  to  continue  through  the  next 
decade.    Due  to  industrialization,  many  occupations  that  are 
common  today  will  become  obsolete,  or  will  require  a  higher 
degree  of  skill  than  is  presently  required.    Consequently,  many 
workers  will  have  to  retrain  several  times  during  their  working 
lives  to  meet  these  changes.    The  role  of  social-service 
workers  will  become  more  important,  since  many  individuals  will 
not  be  able  to  make  adjustments  without  assistance. 


Assign  students  to  plan  a  monthly  budget  for  a  family  of 
four  (children  ages  8  and  10)  on  a  $250  income. 

Arrange  for  a  social  service  worker  to  visit  the  class. 
Discuss  the  duties  of  specific  workers  in  social  service. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 
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Ask  students  to  give  oral  reports  on  aid  to  one  of  the 
following  groups  of  people: 

bl ind; 

handicapped; 
mentally  ill ; 
mentally  retarded; 
aged; 
poor; 

needy  children. 

Construct  a  career  ladder  for  a  job  family  in  a  social 
service  agency. 

Discuss  career  possibilities  and  requirements  for  employment 
in  the  field  of  social  service. 


RESOURCES  BOOKS: 


Poverty  and  the  Poor,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1969, 

Poverty  and  the  Law,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1970. 

Social  Services  to  the  Mentally  Retarded,  Charles  C.  Thomas, 
T969:  '  ~^ 

The  Shadow  That  Scares  Me,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1969. 

Status:    Achievement  and  Social  Values,  American  Education 
Publications,  1971. 


FILMSTRIP: 


What  You  Should  Know  About  Social  Security,  Visual  Education, 
(black  and  white,  purchase),  1969. 

Social  Problems,  (Series  4),  Society  for  Visual  Education, 
(sound,  color,  purchase),  1969. 

Man  Against  Want,  Visual  Education  (black  and  white,  purchase), 
1969. 

Helper  of  the  Poor  and  Wretched,  Jane  Addams,  Eye  Gate  House, 
(color,  sound,  purchase),  1970. 

Ill iteracy--A  Social  Problem,  Visual  Education,  (black  and 
white,  purchase),  1969. 
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Alcohol ,  Society  for  Visual  Education,  (sound,  color,  purchase), 
1969. 

Delinquency,  Society  for  Visual  Education,  (sound,  color, 
purchase),  1969. 

Leisure,  Society  for  Visual  Education,  (sound,  color,  purchase), 
1969. 


FILMS: 


The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  Coronet  Films, 
(21  min.,  black  and  white,  purchase),  1970. 

Peace  and  Voices  in  the  Wilderness,  Bailey-Film  Associates, 
(purchase),  1969. 

The  Social  Security  Story,  U.  S.  National  A-V  Center,  (14  min., 
color,  purchase),  1969. 

Social  Security  Out  West,  Serina  Press,  (28  min.,  color,  loan), 
1970. 

A  Peoples'  Thing,  NBC  Educational  Enterprises,  (27  min.,  color, 
purchase),  1970. 

The  Old  Ones,  Columbia  University  Press,  (29  min.,  black  and 
white,  purchase),  1969. 

The  Young  Greats,  Serina  Press,  (55  min.,  color,  loan),  1970. 

What's  the  Answer  to  Slums,  Institutional  Cinema,  (15  min., 
"color,  rental),  1969. 

Unseen  Suburbia,  NBC  Educational  Enterprises,  (17  min.,  color, 
purchase),  1970. 


AUDIO  TAPE  REEL: 


Great  Issues  Series  (Series  15),  EMC  Corporation,  1969. 

Great  Men  and  Great  Issues  -  The  Progressive  Reformers, 
H.  Wilson,  1969. 

At  Issue:    The  Quality  of  Life,  H.  Wilson,  1969. 

Sound  of  Poverty,  United  Methodist  Board  .of  Missions,  ly7U. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  enter  your  social -service  agency.    They  have  no  money  and 
ask  your  assistance  in  finding  them  a  home.    They  are  the  parents  of  two 
children. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  has  an  eleventh-grade  education,  is  now  unemployed  due  to 
illness.    He  is  expected  to  recover  in  two  months  and  at  that  time  plans  to 
look  for  a  job.    However,  he  states  he  is  not  good  in  math  and  you  notice  his 
English  is  poor.    The  family  is  now  receiving  a  $250  monthly  welfare  check  and 
is  eligible  for  food  stamps. 

Mrs.  Jones  has  a  tenth-grade  education.    She  was  an  average  student,  but  does 
not  have  any  skills  that  would  help  her  secure  a  good  job. 

Why  do  you  feel  this  family  is  in  this  situation?  


What  problems  would  you  try  to  solve  as  soon  as  possible? 


What  things  would  you  recommend  that  would  help  this  family  in  the  future? 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

What  social  services  are  available  in  your  community?  Find  out  what  '^elp  your 
community  offers  to  each  of  the  following  groups. 


Mentally  ill 

Physically  handicapped 

Blind 

Mentally  retarded 

Ex-prisoners 

Drug  abusers 

Poverty-stricken 

Hplnlp^c;  rhilHrpn 

Aged 

Educational  program  for 
disadvantaged  children 

lii 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


If  you  had  $400  a  month  after  all  your  food,  medical  bills,  etc.,  were  paid, 
how  would  you  spend  it?    Select  items  from  the  chart  below  you  may  end  up  with, 
less  than,  but  not  over  $400. 


EXPENSIVE 

AVERAGE 

INEXPENSIVE 

House  $250.00 

House  $150.00 

House  $100.00 

Car  $150.00 

Car  $100.00 

Car                 $  50.00 

Clothes               $  50.00 

Clothes              $  25.00 

Clothes            $  15.00 

Vacation  Trips  $100.00 

Vacation  Trios   $  50  00 

Vacation  Trios  $  10  00 

Investments  $100.00 

Investments        $  50.00 

Investments      $  10.00 

Leisure  $100.00 
Activities 
(bowling,  skiing, 
dining  out,  camping) 

Leisure             $  50.00 
Acti vi  ties 

Leisure            $  25.00 
Activities 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Attitudes  and  personal  characteristics  are  important  in  choosing  a  career. 
Answer  the  questions  below  honestly  to  determine  whether  or  not  you  are  well 
suited  for  a  career  in  social  services. 

YES  NO 

1.  Do  you  like  people?     

2.  Do  you  enjoy  helping  people  in  difficult  situations?     

3.  Do  you  believe  all  people  should  have  the  same 

values  you  have?     

4.  Are  you  a  warm  and  friendly  person?     

5.  Are  you  easily  discouraged?     

6.  Are  you  understanding  of  others?     

7.  Are  you  objective  and  not  overly  emotional?     

8.  Do  you  listen  to  others  well?     

9.  Are  you  interested  in  improving  social  conditions?     

10.  Do  you  consider  the  feelings  of  other  people?     

11.  Can  you  handle  unpleasant  situations?     

All  of  the  questions  except  3  and  5  should  have  been  answered  yes.  Of  course, 
few  individuals  would  have  all  of  these  abilities,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
you  will  develop  in  some  areas  as  you  mature. 
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HELPING  EVERYONE 
ENJOY  LIFE 


This  unit  is  designed  to  be  presented  in 
Social  Science  or  Physical  Education  classes. 
Grades  7,  8,  or  9 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  9  of  the  Exploration  Curriculum  Guide. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 


State  and  Federal  Recreation  Areas 

Local  Government  Recreation  Areas 

Types  of  Recreation 

Need  for  Recreational  Workers 

Required  Qualifications  for  Recreational 
Workers 

TEACHER  MANAGEMENT  ACTIVITIES  118 
RESOURCES  119 


CONCEPT 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 
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Unit 


HELPING  EVERYONE 
ENJOY  LIFE 


CONCEPT 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 

CONTENT 


PUBLIC  SERVANTS  PROVIDE  SERVICES  FOR  THE  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
OF  ALL  CITIZENS 


1.  Ability  to  list  the  reasons  why  communities  provide  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  services. 

2.  Ability  to  identify  the  services  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  government  in  the  field  of  recreation. 

3.  Ability  to  list  at  least  six  careers  found  in  the  job 
family  of  recreational  services. 

4.  Ability  to  recognize  the  relationship  of  interests  and 
abilities  to  career  selection. 


Recreation  is  now  considered  an  important,  necessary  part  of 
everyday  life.    While  our  ancestors  regarded  play  as  sinful, 
Americans  today  believe  leisure  time  is  necessary  for  one's 
emotional  and  psychological  well-being.    Although  many 
Americans  work  forty  hours  a  week,  many  experts  feel  this  will 
become  obsolete  in  the  near  future.    With  shortened  hours  of 
work,  extended  vacations,  and  shortened  work  weeks,  people 
will  be  seeking  ways  of  effectively  utilizing  their  leisure 
time. 


State  and  Federal  Recreation  Areas. 

State  and  federal  governments  have  accepted  some  responsi- 
bility in  providing  recreational  areas  for  citizens.  More 
and  more  Americans  are  visiting  our  national  parks,  which  the 
federal  government  has  established  to  preserve  many  scenic 
and  irreplaceable  sections  of  the  nation.    When  we  speak  of 
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"the  National  Parks"  of  the  United  States,  we  tend  to  think 
of  the  Grand  Canyon,  Yellowstone,  Crater  Lake,  and  Yosemite. 
Actually,  there  are  over  200  national  parks  in  the  National 
Park  System,  though  some  are  classified  as  monuments,  historic 
sites,  seashores,  and  recreation  areas.    The  federal  government 
hires  park  rangers  to  lead  nature  hikes  and  to  give  talks  about 
the  facilities  where  they  work. 

State  parks  were  set  aside  as  historic  shrines  or  places  of 
outstanding  beauty,  and  were  intended  to  protect  the  scenery 
for  future  generations.    But  with  the  passage  of  time,  their 
primary  purpose  is  now  mainly  recreational  usage.    Many  are 
now  places  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  active  recreation 
beaches,  boating  waters,  campgrounds,  winter  sports  areas, 
or  playgrounds  similar  tp  those  in  city  parks. 


Local  Government  Recreation  Areas. 

The  major  responsibility  for  providing  recreational  services  and 
facilities,  however,  belongs  to  local  government.  Recreation 
is  valuable  in  releasing  the  stresses  and  tensions  that  build 
up  as  citizens  participate  in  community  life.    If  a  community 
does  not  provide  ways  of  releasing  these  tensions,  inner  dis- 
turbances and  unrest  could  develop  into  outward  anger  that 
would  be  harmful  to  the  community.    Since  many  citizens  are 
unable  financially  to  belong  to  private  clubs,  local  govern- 
ments have  acquired  land  to  meet  the  recreational  needs  of 
people  of  all  ages,  races,  and  creeds. 

Increased  population  has  made  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
recreational  purposes  difficult.    Much  of  the  land  that  was 
once  open  space  has  been  taken  over  for  the  development  of  new 
communities.    As  urbanization  grows,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  "get  away  from  it  all."    People  begin  developing 
the  attitude  of  "why  bother,"  since  they  cannot  escape  the 
crowds  anywhere.    Communities  must  plan  for  the  immediate  and 
future  recreational  needs  of  their  residents. 

Recreation  opportunities  vary  from  community  to  community  as 
climate,  location,  topography,  cultural  needs,  and  socio- 
economic levels  differ. 

Activities  must  be  provided  for  many  age  levels,  from  pre- 
school to  senior  citizens.    Services  and  facilities  must  be 
provided  for  people  who  need  therapeutic  recreation,  such  as 
victims  of  illnesses  and  accidents. 


Types  of  Recreation. 

A  large  part  of  recreation  is  of  a  physical  nature.    All  forms 
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of  games,  sports,  and  athletics  fall  into  this  category.  In 
these  situations,  recreation  provides  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  better  coordination  and  motor  development.    And  too, 
learning  to  win  modestly  and  to  lose  without  bitterness  aids  in 
character  development.    Good  habits  and  qualities,  such  as 
unselfishness,  courtesy,  friendliness,  and  courage,  can  be 
developed  through  participation  in  recreation  activities. 

Recreation  is  not,  however,  confined  to  games  and  sports.  An 
effective  community  program  should  include: 

sports  and  games, 

arts  and  crafts, 

dramatic  activities  and  dances, 

literary  and  mental  outlets; 

service  to  others, 

social  recreation, 

camping  and  outdoor  recreation, 

hobbies, 

special  events. 

Need  for  Recreational  Workers. 

As  increasing  numbers  of  people  have  recreational  needs  which 
must  be  met,  the  need  for  recreational  workers  and  facilities 
has  grown. 

Many  people  are  involved  in  teaching  activities  such  as 
swimming,  dancing,  arts  and  crafts,  and  music.    Some  recreation 
leaders  teach  rules,  regulations,  and  methods  of  participation 
in  sports  activities,  as  well  as  directing  competitive  and  non- 
competitive games  and  contents. 

Some  v/orkers  are  involved  in  planning  and  supervising  activities 
and  facilities.    Recreation  supervisors,  who  are  college- 
trained,  organize  individual  and  group  activities;  conduct  com- 
munity programs;  and  administer  physical,  social,  and  cultural 
programs  at  campgrounds,  community  centers,  and  playgrounds. 
To  do  their  jobs  effectively,  they  study  the  recreation  needs 
of  the  community  to  determine  requirements  for  personnel, 
equipment,  and  supplies,  and  supervise  the  training  and  work 
of  other  workers  in  the  department. 

Required  Qualifications  for  Recreational  Workers. 

More  and  more  communities  are  requiring  two  years  of  post- 
secondary  work  as  a  minimum  qualification  for  becoming  a 
recreation  leader.    Recreation  leaders  not  only  teach  a 
variety  of  activities,  but  must  also  inform  supervisors  when 
supplies  and  equipment  are  needed.    They  also  collect  and 
record  fees,  prepare  reports,  and  evaluate  workers  under 
them. 
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There  are  some  jobs  in  recreational  service  that  do  not 
require  a  college  degree.    Persons  with  high-school  diplomas 
can  become  recreation  trainees.    Recreation  trainees  issue 
supplies  and  equipment,  administer  first  aid,  and  instruct 
and  participate  in  games  and  activities.    They  prepare 
reports  on  damaged  and  lost  equipment,  and  deep  the  recreation 
areas  clean  for  games  and  contents. 

Swimming  pool  managers  organize  swimming  lessons  for  many  age 
groups.    They  not  only  teach  swimming,  but  must  make  sure  the 
pool  stays  in  good  condition,  since  bacteria  can  cause  illness. 
Many  high  school  and  college  students  work  as  life  guards  and 
swimming  instructors  during  the  summer  months. 

Many  cities  have  concert  halls,  amusement  parks,  tennis  courts, 
golf  courses,  and  zoos  which  are  maintained  by  public  funds. 
All  of  these  facilities  require  workers  to  operate  and  main- 
tain them  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  residents  of  the  community. 
As  our  population  grows  and  our  need  for  recreation  increases, 
more  and  more  public  servants  will  be  needed  to  provide  the 
services  we  need  for  our  leisure. 


TEACHER  Ask  the  class  to: 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES         °     Determine  which  recreational  activities  are  most  popular  in 

your  community  by  tabulating  the  answers  given  in  the 
surveys. 

°     Discuss  whether  the  community  recreation  program  meets  the 
stated  desires  of  the  residents. 

°     Have  a  class  discussion  about  the  qualifications  and 
characteristics  the  students  indicated  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable  for  camp  counselors. 

°     Arrange  for  the  class  to  tour  three  different  types  of 
recreational  facilities  which  are  public  supported. 

°     Arrange  for  speakers  from  recreational  agencies  to  visit 
the  class. 

°     Discuss  community  college  and  four-year  college  programs  in 
recreation. 

°     Ask  each  student  to  write  a  paragraph  about  a  person  he 
feels  is  an  outstanding  recreational  leader,  stating  why  he 
feels  this  is  so. 
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RESOURCES  BOOKS: 


Recreation  and  Leisure  in  Modern  Society,  Richard  Kraus, 
Mppieton-Uentury-Urofts  Educational  Division,  1971. 

Community  Recreation,  A  Guide  to  Its  Organization^  Harold  D. 
Meyer  et    al.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1969. 

Fundamentals  of  Recreation,  Thomas  S.  Yukie,  Harper  and  Row, 

Wo: 


Recreation  Leadership,  Dan  H.  Corbin,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
1970. 

The  Recreation  Leader^  Abingdon  Press,  1969. 

Recreational  Sports,  Instructional  Aids,  1969. 

Design  for  Play:  The  Child  and  Urban  Problems,  Van  Nostrand 
Reinhold,  1969. 


FILMS: 


County  and  Community  Recreation  in  Action,  Indiana  U,  A-V  Center, 
(29  min.,  black  and  white,  purchase),  1970. 

Town  and  Country  Recreation,  Athletic  Institute,  (20  min. , 
color,  purchase),  1969. 

Careers  in  Recreation,  Athletic  Institute,  (27  min.,  color, 
purchase)  1969. 

Leaders  for  Leisure,  Athletic  Institute,  (21  min.,  color, 
$4.00  rent),  1969. 

$1,000  for  Recreation,  Athletic  Institute,  (12  min.,  color, 
$4.00  rent),  1969. 

Recreating  Spirit,  Serina  Press,  (color,  loan),  1970. 

Forests  and  Recreation,  Serina  Press,  (15  min.,  black  and  white, 
loan),  1970. 

Summer,  Serina  Press,  (27  min.,  color,  loan),  1970. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


A  good  recreational  program  must  be  planned.    Recreation  leaders  often  poll 
citizens  to  find  out  what  activities  they  feel  should  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gram.   Ask  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  choose  four  activities  they  enjoy  most 
and  rank  them  in  order  of  preference: 

first  choice  (1) , 
°       second  choice  (2) , 
°       third  choice  (3) , 
^       fourth  choice  (4), 


ExaniDl  G 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Active  games  and  sports 

Quiet  games 

Dramatic  activities 

Dancing 

3 

Camping 

Literary  activities 

1 

Body  conditioning  and  exercise 

2 

Hobby  groups 

Service  to  others 

Nature  activities 

Horseback  riding 

Golf 

Water  sports 

Tennis 

4 

Musical  activities 

Trips  and  outings 

Educational  groups  and  classes 

Special  events 

Roller  or  ice  skating 

Bicycl ing 

l.U 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Does  your  community  have  a  well-balanced  recreational  program?    Tell  where  each 
of  the  following  activities  are  offered  in  your  community.    Select  only  those 
places  which  are  tax-supported. 

Activities  Location 

1.  Active  sports  and  games   

2.  Quiet  games   

3.  Dramatic  activities   

4.  Dancing  (square,  ballet,  etc.) 

5.  Camping   

6.  Literary  activities 

(books,  writing  poetry)   

7.  Body  conditioning  and  exercise  

8.  Hobby  groups 

9.  Service  to  others 

10.  Nature  activities   

11.  Bridle  trails 

12.  Bike  trails  

13.  Golf  courses   

14.  Water  sports 

15.  Playgrounds   ' 

16.  Parks   

17.  Tennis  courts 

18.  Roller  or  ice  skating   

19.  Musical  activities 

20.  Trips  and  outings  

21.  Educational  groups  and  classes 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


You  are  in  charge  of  selecting  counselors  for  Lake  Arrowhead  Camp.  Twenty 
children,  ages  8-10,  will  spend  one  week  at  the  camp.    List  in  the  spaces 
below  the  qualifications  and  characteristics  you  feel  are  necessary  and 
desirable  for  counselors. 


Necessary 

Desirable  but  not  Necessary 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Recreation  leaders  plan  all  activities  for  each  age  group.  In  the  spaces  below, 
plan  after-school  activities  for  boys  and  girls  ages  12  -  14- 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Fri  day 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Hobbies  and  interests  can  lead  to  satisfying  careers.  Think  of  a  career  that 
could  result  from  an  interest  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 

Likes  Career 

Little  children  Example:     Day  Camp  Counselor  

Swimming   "^^ 

Nature   

Games  and  contests   

Hiking  ^   

Dancing   

Drama   

Skiing   

Boating   

Camping  

Arts  and  crafts   

Teenagers   

Senior  citizens   

Careers  you  may  wish  to  use:     water  Safety  Instructor 

Park  Naturalist 
Camp  Counselor 
Dance  Instructor 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  10  of  the  Exploration  Curriculum  Guide. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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unit 

DEVELOPING  INFORMED 
AND  EDUCATED  CITIZENS 


I 

CONCEPT  PUBLIC  SERVANTS  PROVIDE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 


INSTRUCTIONAL      1.    Ability  to  identify  the  major  job  families  in  educational 
OBJECTIVES  services. 

2.  Ability  to  explain  the  structure  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States. 

3.  Ability  to  compare  and  contrast  the  general  duties  of 
workers  in  educational  services. 

4.  Ability  to  discus'^  the  recommended  qualifications  for 
educational  service  workers. 

5.  Ability  to  match  own  interests  and  abilities  to  skills  and 
activities  found  in  education. 

6.  Ability  to  recognize  that  all  careers  require  skills  and 
abilities  that  must  be  mastered. 


CONTENT  Background. 

Years  ago,  American  children  were  educated  by  their  parents  in 
their  own  homes.    Colonial  parents  not  only  had  to  teach  their 
children  farming,  trades,  and  housekeeping,  but  they  also  had 
to  teach  them  how  to  read,  write,  spell,  and  do  arithmetic. 
Of  course,  some  parents  were  better  teachers  than  others.  Some, 
unfortunately,  never  found  the  time  or  did  not  have  the  desire 
to  teach  their  children  these  basic  things. 

People  who  were  wealthy  began  sending  their  children  to  private 
schools  or  hiring  tutors  to  give  them  private  lessons.  But 
the  majority  of  children  who  were  poor  could  not  read  or  write. 
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And,  of  course,  few  blacks  could  read  because  it  was  against 
the  law  to  teach  a  slave  to  read  or  write. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  the  idea  grew  that  all  Americans  deserved 
good  educations,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  black,  brown, 
or  white.    If  this  was  to  be  a  land  of  opportunity,  based  on 
free  enterprise,  then  every  citizen  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  gain  as  mu^h  education  as  possible.    It  was  thought,  too, 
that  the  prosperity  of  this  nation  depended  on  the  education 
of  its  citizens.    Since  this  was  not  going  to  be  government 
by  the  elite,  the  average  American  citizen  would  have  to  be 
knowledgeable  about  the  issues  in  order  to  cast  an  intelli- 
gent vote. 

Today  every  state  has  a  tax-supported  free  public  education 
system.    The  American  public  school  system  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  world.    While  in  many  countries  the 
higher  grades  are  reserved  for  the  educationally  talented, 
American  educators  attempt  to  give  a  good  education  to  every 
pupil  so  that  every  student's  capability  will  be  fulfilled. 

Our  society  has  asked  its  educators  to  produce  students  who 
can  master  academic  skills  well  enough  to  become  productive 
citizens  in  the  future.    This  means  that  all  students  must 
learn  to  comprehend,  compute,  communicate,  and  cope  effec- 
tively.   Students  must  learn  to  respect  the  rights  of  others, 
assume  responsible  citizen  roles,  develop  positive  attitudes 
and  values,  use  leisure  time  wisely,  and  develop  career 
goals.    In  addition,  educational  programs  and  personnel  must 
produce  students  who  are  physically,  mentally,  and  emotionally 
sound. 

Some  of  the  duties  that  were  previously  assumed  by  the  family 
and  church  have  been  assigned  to  school  personnel  today. 
Although  we  do  not  have  a  national  school  system,  our  schools 
are  alike  in  many  ways  because  of  the  similar  organization  of 
our  public  school  system  throughout  the  various  states. 


Role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  Education. 

The  federal  government  today  plays  a  major  role  in  education. 
Educators  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  collect  and 
analyze  facts;  administer  grants;  advise  on  school  organiza- 
tion and  administration;  advise  on  teaching  methods  and  ways 
of  improving  the  teaching  profession;  and  promote  good  rela- 
tions in  international  education  activities. 

Much  of  the  research  that  is  being  done  in  education  is  paid 
for  by  the  federal  government.    Many  programs  in  school  dis- 
tricts are  paid  for  by  federal  funds.    Under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  of  1917,  the  federal  government  began  to  assist  states  in 
setting  up  courses  in  industrial  arts,  home  economics,  and 
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agriculture.  The  National  Youth  Administration  was  estab- 
lished in  1935,  giving  part-time  work  to  students  who  need 
funds  to  remain  in  school. 

In  1958,  the  government,  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  began  to  spend  funds  to  improve  many  courses  in  the 
schools  of  the  nation.    Books,  scientific  equipment,  and 
student  loans  were  all  financed  by  the  federal  government. 
This  has  meant  that  part  of  the  funds  of  almost  every  school 
district  come  directly  from  the  federal  government. 


Role  of  the  States  in  Education. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  education,  however,  belongs  to 
the  states.    Since  1918,  every  American  state  has  had  a  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  law.    Most  states  have  laws  which 
set  standards  that  every  school  must  meet.    State  laws  require 
children  to  be  vaccinated  against  certain  diseases  before  they 
can  attend  school . 

The  state  supplies  a  large  share  of  the  school  district's 
funds.    The  money  supplied  by  the  state  may  be  based  on  the 
enrollment  and  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  that  district. 
In  some  states,  the  state  government  provides  more  money  to 
poorer  school  districts  so  that  all  children  will  have  equal 
educational  programs. 

The  chief  educational  officer  for  the  state  is  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  or  Public  Instruction,  whose  job 
is  to  see  that  all  laws  pertaining  to  schools  are  enforced. 
Each  state  has  a  State  Department  of  Education,  which  helps 
local  districts  with  course  selection,  program  planning,  and 
textbook  selection.    The  Department  decides  what  the  qualifi- 
cations for  teachers  of  that  state  will  be.    Experts  travel 
throughout  the  state  helping  local  districts  improve  their 
educational  programs.    The  results  of  research  projects  con- 
ducted by  both  the  state  and  federal  agencies  are  distributed 
through  the  state. 

Colleges  and  university  systems  are  maintained  by  the  state  to 
assure  the  students  residing  there  a  chance  to  receive  a  higher 
education  at  a  reasonable  cost.    Community  colleges  financed  by 
states  offer  a  variety  of  courses  which  lead  to  an  Associate  of 
Arts  degree  in  two  years,  enabling  students  to  become  para- 
professionals  in  many  fields. 


Role  of  Counties  and  Local  Areas  in  Education. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  is  a  local  unit  established  to 
provide  support  and  control  of  education.    The  County  Board 
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may  select  a  County  Superintendent;  determine  educational 
policies  for  that  county;  and  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  management  of  schools. 

Actual  control  of  schools,  however,  belongs  to  the  local  com- 
munity.   Local  property  taxes  pay  more  than  half  the  cost  of 
operating  the  community's  schools.    The  federal  and  state 
government  can  not  set  policy  for  local  districts.    Nor  do 
local  municipal  governments  generally  run  the  school  system. 
Most  communities  have  special  school  districts  which  are 
separate  from  local  government.    Each  district  has  a  Board  of 
Education,  whose  members  may  be  elected  or  appointed  by  city 
officials.    School  Board  officials  decide  where  and  when  to 
build  new  schools,  determine  the  tax  rate  for  the  community, 
supervise  the  budget  for  the  district,  and  determine  school 
policy.    They  may,  in  some  counties,  choose  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  initiates  policy;  recommends 
teachers  and  other  school  employees;  administers  all  instruc- 
tion and  management  of  pupils;  develops  curriculum;  improves 
instruction;  and  oversees  the  selection  of  textbooks,  supplies, 
and  equipment. 

The  local  school  district  employs  many  people  to  meet  the 
physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional  needs  of 
students.    Principals  at  each  school  are  directly  responsible 
for  all  aspects  of  their  school's  operation.    They  study  the 
school's  program,  its  needs,  and  the  quality  of  instruction 
the  teachers  give.    They  work  closely  with  school  custo- 
dians to  maintain  a  good  learning  environment  for  students. 
Working  closely  with  the  principal  is  the  school  secretary, 
who  must  establish  good  relations  with  the  community,  and  keep 
records  of  all  pupils,  personnel,  supplies,  and  equipment. 


Role  of  the  Teachers  in  Education. 

The  backbone  of  any  school  is  its  teaching  staff.  Pre-school 
teachers  give  children  the  opportunity  to  grow  in  social 
development  and  creative  expression.    Physical  development  is 
fostered  by  a  variety  of  play  activities.    Kindergarten  and 
elementary  teachers  provide  opportunities  for  creative, 
social,  and  intellectual  development.    Children  in  elementary 
school  learn  reading,  writing,  spelling,  science,  social 
studies,  health,  and  mathematics.    Although  many  elementary 
instructors  teach  every  subject  to  one  class,  others  may  be 
part  of  a  team  and  may  teach  subjects  to  students  in  more  than 
one  class.    Special  teachers  may  give  instruction  and  assist 
classroom  teachers  in  subjects  such  as  art,  music,  physical 
education,  industrial  arts,  foreign  languages,  and  homemaking. 
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While  elementary  teachers  generally  work  with  one  group  of 
students  all  day,  secondary  teachers  usually  specialize  in  one 
subject  and  teach  that  subject  and  related  fields  to  more  than 
one  class. 

Both  secondary  and  elementary  teachers  usually  try  to  plan  each 
lesson  carefully  in  advance.    Various  methods  are  used  to  teach 
materials,  since  subjects  and  needs  of  students  differ.  These 
techniques  include  lectures,  small  discussion  groups,  labora- 
tory sessions,  ability  grouping,  individualized  instruction, 
and  fieW  trips. 

All  states  require  that  teachers  in  the  public  school  have  a 
certificate  to  teach  (called  certification).    The  basic 
requirement  for  certification  in  most  states  is  the  bachelor's 
degree,  with  courses  in  subjects  commonly  taught  in  school, 
education,  and  practice  reading.    A  master's  degree  or  a 
five-year  program  is  required  for  full  certification  in  some 
areas.    Prospective  teachers  should  pursue  a  college  prepara- 
tory course  in  high  school. 

Although  many  districts  try  to  keep  classes  small,  it  is 
difficult  for  teachers  to  give  individual  attention  to  every 
student  who  needs  it.    More  and  more  districts  have  tried  to 
solve  this  problem  by  hiring  paraprofessionals,  or  people  who 
work  with,  and  under  the  supervision  of,  the  professional 
teacher. 

The  duties  of  the  paraprofessional  vary  with  the  grade  level 
or  subject  taught.    While  the  pre-school  teacher's  aide  may 
be  asked  to  mix  paint  and  dough,  the  elementary  school  aide 
may  help  children  with  reading  and  arithmetic  as  well.  Secon- 
dary aides  may  plan  and  supervise  field  trips,  supervise  study 
halls,  or  help  with  term  papers.    Some  aides  may  be  asked  to  do 
housekeeping,  clerical,  or  instructional  assistance  duties. 
Aides  not  only  help  with  the  many  chores  that  are  a  part  of 
teaching,  but  they  supply  the  extra  pairs  of  eyes  and  ears  that 
add  to  a  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  students  in  the  class. 

Teacher's  aides  generally  have  a  high-school  diploma.  Some 
people,  employed  as  Instructional  Assistants,  obtain  an  A. A. 
degree  in  Education  Service. 

Special  Needs  of  Students. 

Children  who  have  special  needs  must  be  identified  and  placed 
in  situations  where  they  will  benefit  most.    Teachers  with 
special  training  work  with  children  who  are  visually  handi- 
capped, have  speech  and  hearing  problems,  or  are  physically 
handicapped.    Psychologists  and  counselors  aid  the  teacher 
in  determining  the  causes  of  problems  and  finding  ways  to 
solve  them.    School  social  workers  help  children  whose 
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problems  have  become  severe. 


Since  health  affects  learning,  school  districts  employ  nurses 
to  check  suspected  illnesses  and  to  check  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  each  student.    The  federal  government,  too,  has  recognized 
the  effects  of  hunger  on  learning  capabilities  and  has  made 
surplus  foods  available  to  schools  at  a  low  cost.  Dieticians 
and  school  cafeteria  workers  prepare  meals  that  are  high  in 
nutritional  value  to  keep  the  student  body  healthy. 


Role  of  Auxiliary  Services  in  Education. 

The  number  of  people  employed  as  school  librarians  is  growing. 
About  two-fifths  of  all  librarians  work  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.    School  libraries  provide  instructional, 
general,  and  cultural  reading  material  for  the  schools.  They 
are  financed  by  the  school  district.    Librarians  select  and 
process  books,  and  classify  them  so  that  they  can  be  located 
quickly.    They  assist  students  in  finding  books  and  other 
materials  through  the  use  of  card  catalogs  and  indexes,  and 
supervise  the  circulation  and  repair  of  all  the  books  in  the 
library. 

Libraries  and  museums  play  an  important  role  in  informing  our 
adult  population.    Public  libraries  offer  fiction  and  reference 
books  to  the  residents  of  the  community.    College  libraries 
keep  instructional  and  research  materials  for  students  and  the 
faculty,  while  state  libraries  offer  specialized  materials 
that  are  of  interest  to  state  workers. 

Professional  librarians  must  usually  attain  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  a  fifth  year  of  study  in  library  science,  after 
which  thay  receive  a  master's  degree. 

Preprofessional  workers  work  under  the  supervision  of  profes- 
sional librarians  and  may  be  responsible  for  supervising  the 
library's  clerical  staff.    They  may  also  catalog  books;  main- 
tain files;  operate  audio-visual  equipment;  and  control  check- 
outs, renewals,  and  overdue  materials. 

In  many  libraries  ^  workers  at  the  preprofessional  level  are 
trained  on-the-job  in  programs  that  require  one  to  three  years 
to  complete.    However,  the  trend  is  to  prepare  for  library 
work  in  two-year  college  programs  that  offer  an  Associate  of 
Arts  degree  in  library  technology. 

Some  school  districts  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  money  on 
bus  transportation.    In  many  cases ?  j  number  of  smaller  dis- 
tricts have  combined  to  become  one  large  district,  ^ince  one 
district  with  a  large  budpet  can  provide  a  better  -  -^ication 
at  a  lower  cost  to  the  community.    In  addition,  i^'  the 
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1954  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  segregated  schools 
are  unconstitutional,  some  districts  have  used  busing  as  a 
way  of  achieving  integration.    Today,  thousands  of  students 
ride  buses  to  and  from  school.    Bus  drivers,  trained  in 
school  bus  safety,  have  made  riding  the  bus  one  of  the 
safest  ways  to  get  to  school. 


Changing  Role  of  Education. 

Education  is  always  in  a  state  of  change.    The  demands  of 
society  and  technological  advances  have  a  direct  affect  on 
what  is  taught  and  how  it  is  taught  in  our  public  schools. 
Material  which  is  no  longer  relevant  is  dropped  from  the 
curriculum,  while  courses  which  are  more  meaningful  are  con- 
stantly being  added  to  the  school  program.    New  ways  of 
teaching,  through  such  methods  as  the  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  (for  example,  opaque  projectors  and  television), 
are  always  appearing  on  the  educational  scene.    This  means 
that  teachers  generally* continue  their  education  by  taking 
college  courses  after  work. 

Adults  of  all  ages  and  occupations  are  returning  to  school  in 
large  numbers.    Continuing  education  is  provided  by  teachers 
at  the  junior  college,  community  college,  and  the  adult  high 
school  level.    Some  adults  attend  programs  carried  on  by 
colleges  and  universities  both  on  and  off  campus.    A  growing 
number  are  receiving  knowledge  from  educators  on  television. 

Public-service  workers  in  educational  services  strive  to  help 
all  people  reach  their  fullest  potential.    They  have  been 
given  the  task  of  giving  all  Americans  the  skills  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  keep  our  democratic  system  of  government  working. 
The  fate  of  our  society  lies,  in  a  large  part,  in  the  hands  of 
these  dedicated  public  servants. 


TEACHER  °     Discuss  the  individual  student  activity  relating  to  values 

MANAGEMENT  and  money,  pointing  out  that  people  differ  in  the  things 

ACTIVITIES  they  value. 

°     Discuss  the  structure  of  your  local  and  state  educational 
systems  and  name  the  people  who  fill  those  positions,  such 
as  state  superintendent,  county  superintendent,  local 
school  board  members,  local  superintendent,  principal. 

°     Arrange  for  school  officials  to  explain  their  roles  to 
your  class. 

°     Arrange  for  your  school  secretary  to  discuss  the  cost  of 
unexcused  absences  to  your  school. 
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Visit  a  local  elementary  school  and  observe  the  activities 
in  two  different  grades. 

Discuss  the  courses  required  to  be  taken  by  students  who 
plan  to  go  to  college. 

Discuss  the  adult  and  continuing  education  programs  in 
your  local  area. 

Ask  the  class  to  discuss  the  characteristics  they  feel  are 
important  in  classroom  teachers  after  they  have  finished 
the  individual  student  activities  concerning  this. 

Ask  each  student  to  prepare  a  lesson  plan  and  to  teach  a 
lesson  to  the  class  following  his  plan. 

Visit  a  local  library  and  discuss  with  the  staff  the  duties 
they  perform. 

Describe  the  duties"  for  typical  entry  level  jobs  in  the 
education  and  library  job  families. 

Arrange  for  students  to  compare  two  salary  schedules  for 
educational  workers. 

Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  jobs  in  educa- 
tional services  as  discovered  in  the  interviews  conducted 
by  the  class. 


RESOURCES  BOOKS: 


Grass  Roots  Guidebook  Series:    The  American  Public  School, 
McGraw-Hill,  1969. 

How  Schools  Aid  Democracy,  Benefic  Press,  1969. 

Community  Service  and  Education  Specialists,  J.  G.  Ferguson, 
1970. 

Find  a  Career  in  Education,  Putnam* s  Sons,  1969. 
The  Superin tendency  Team,  Charles  Merrill,  1969. 
Vacation  on  the  Moon,  National  Education  Association,  1970. 
Teacher,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1969. 

Elementary  School  Libraries,  American  Library  Association, 
1969.  Free. 
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Someday  Til  Be  a  Librarian,  Hawthorn  Books,  1969. 

Be  A  Black  Librarian,  American  Library  Association,  1969. 

School  Bus  Administrative  Problems,  National  Safety  Council, 
T970: 

Safety  in  Pupil  Excursion,  National  Safety  Council,  1970. 


FILMSTRIPS: 


Education  in  America,  Universal  Education  and  Visual  Arts, 
(color,  sound,  purchase),  1969. 

School  Functions,  McGraw-Hill,  (color,  purchase),  1969. 

Research  Points  the  Way,  Wayne  State  University,  (black  and 
white,  purchase),  1969. 

Schools  Days,  Eye  Gate  House,  (color,  purchase),  1970. 

Democracy  Builds  a  School,  Visual  Education,  (black  and  white, 
purchase),  1969. 

A  Good  Day  In  The  Seventh  Grade,  Long  Filmslide,  (color,  pur- 
chase),  1565. 

A  Good  Day  In  The  Eighth  Grade,  Long  Filmslide,  (color,  pur- 
chase),  1969. 

Work  and  Play  at  School ,  Eye  Gate  House,  (color,  purchase). 


"Separate  But  Equal,"  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  (color,  sound, 
purchase),  1969. 

"Separate"  is  Unequal ,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  (color,  pur- 
chase),  1969. 

Introduction  to  the  Library,  Eye  Gate  House,  (color,  sound, 
purchase),  1969. 

The  School  Cafeteria  Worker,  Eye  Gate  House,  (sound,  color, 
purchase),  1970. 

The  Museum  Serves  the  Community,  Visual  Education,  (black  and 
white,  purchase),  1969. 

Behind  the  Scenes  in  a  Museum,  Visual  Education,  (black  and 
white,  purchase),  1969. 
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FILMS: 


Pattern  for  a  Nation  (Parts  I  and  II),  Connecticut  State 
Department  of  Health,  (60  min.,  black  and  white,  loan),  1969. 

Pre-School  Education  Today,  Serina  Press,  (20  min.,  black  and 
white,  loan),  1970. 

Head  Start  to  Confidence,  Serina  Press,  (20  min.,  black  and 
white,  loan),  1970. 

Operation  Head  Start,  Serina  Press,  (28  min.,  black  and  white, 
loan),  1970. 

Challenge  to  America:    The  Role  of  Education  in  Intergroup 
Relations,  B'nai  B'rith,  (25  min.,  black  and  white,  purchase), 

Pancho,  Serina  Press,  (14  min.,  color,  loan),  1970. 

The  Ghetto  Trap,  Paulist  Productions,  (27  min.,  black  and  white 
or  col  or,  purchase) ,  1969. 

Children  Without,  B'nai  BVith,  (30  min.,  black  and  white, 
purchase),  1969. 

A  Chance  to  Learn,  NBC  Edu'-ational ,  (17  min.,  color,  purchase), 
1970. 

The  Giant  Step,  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health, 
(18  min.,  black  and  white,  loan),  1969. 

More  or  Less  Federal  Aid  to  Education?,  Institutional  Cinema, 
(15  min.,  black  and  white,  purchase),  1969 . 

Just  Imagine,  Indiana  University  A-V  Center,  (15  min., 
black  and  white,  purchase),  1970. 

Teachers  Aides:    A  New  Opportunity,  U.  S.  National  A-V 
Center,  (21  min.,  black  and  white,  purchase),  1969. 

Librarian,  Universal  Education  and  Visual  Arts,  (16  min.,  color, 
purchase) ,  1969. 

The  Library  Story,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  (15  min.,  color, 
purchase) ,  1969. 

A  Show  of  Hands,  Wing  Productions,  (color,  purchase),  1969. 

Special  Delivery,  Highway  Safety  Foundation,  (28  min.,  color, 
purchase),  1969. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

People  differ  in  subjects  that  thsy  like.    How  do  you  like  the  following  subjects? 


Very  much 

Some 

O.K. 

Not  too  much 

Dislike 

English 

Spelling 

History 

Social  Studies 

Science 

Art 

Mus  i  c 

Physical  Educ. 

Home  Economics 

Industrial  Arts 

Typing 

How  well  do  you  achieve  in  these  subjects? 


Very  well 

Well 

Satisfactory 

Fair 

Poorly 

English 

Spelling 

History 

Social  Studies 

Science 

Art 

Music 

Physical  Educ. 

Home  Economics 

Industrial  Arts 

Typing 

List  the  subjects  that  you  like  in  which  you  do  well. 


List  the  subjects  that  you  dislike  in  which  you  do  not  do  well. 


Are  there  any  subjects  thet  you  like  in  which  you  do  not  do  well? 


Are  there  any  subjects  that  you  dislike  in  which  you  do  well? 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

Interview  a  worker  in  educational  services,  and  find  out  the  following: 

Job  Title  

1.    What  duties  do  you  perform: 


2-    What  do  you  like  about  your  job? 


3-    What  do  you  dislike  about  your  job? 


4.    How  much  education  is  required? 


5.    Do  you  have  the  opportunity  to  advance  in  this  job? 


6.    What  personal  qualities  do  you  feel  are  desirable  for  your  job? 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


You  have  observed  many  teachers  since  you  have  been  in  school.    Which  of  the 
following  do  you  consider  most  important?    Put  a  "1"  beside  the  quality  you 
feel  is  most  important,  "2"  beside  the  one  you  feel  is  the  next  important,  etc. 


I  like  a  teacher  who: 

)  has  a  pleasant  voice. 

)  is  always  well  prepared. 

)  makes  the  class  interesting. 

)  is  friendly  and  kind  to  all  students. 

)  makes  everyone  do  their  best. 

)  knows  the  subject  well. 

)  is  neat  and  attractive. 

)  has  a  pleasant  way  of  controlling  students. 

)  has  an  orderly  classroom. 

)  has  an  interesting  personality. 

I  am  unhappy  with  a  teacher  who: 

)  works  the  class  too  hard. 

)  makes  the  class  too  easy. 

)  is  seldom  prepared. 

)  has  a  dull  way  of  teaching. 

)  is  not  an  interesting  peirson. 

)  has  an  unpleasant  voice. 

)  is  not  neat  and  attractive. 

)  favors  a  few  people. 

)  doesn't  know  the  subject  well. 

}  has  a  poor  way  of  controlling  students. 

)  lets  students  become  disorderly. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

Would  you  like  a  career  in  educational  services?  Answer  the  questions  below  by 
checking  the  proper  box. 


INU 

Do  you  like  working  with  children? 

Would  you  like  working  with  teenagers? 

Would  you  like  to  teach  adults? 

Are  you  patient? 

Do  you  have  a  good  sense  of  humor? 

Are  you  creative? 

Are  you  able  to  accept  responsibility? 

Do  you  like  to  learn? 

Can  you  carry  out  plans  until  they  are  complete? 

Do  you  get  along  well  with  others? 

Would  you  enjoy  working  with  people  from  all  racial  and 
religious  groups? 
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Unit 


A  CLEAN  ENVIRONMENT 
FOR  ALL 


This  unit  is  designed  to  be  presented  in 
Science,  Social  Science,  or  Mathematics  classes. 
Grades  7,  8,  or  9 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  11  of  the  Exploration  Curriculum  Guide. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit 

A  CLEAN  ENVIRONMENT 

FOR  ALL 


CONCEPT 


WE  DEPEND  ON  PUBLIC  SERVICE  WORKERS  TO  DIRECT  AND  MANAGE 
PROGRAMS  THAT  WILL  PROTECT  AND  PRESERVE  OUR  ENVIRONMENT 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


1.  Ability  to  identify  at  least  four  present  or  past  abuses 
of  natural  resources. 

2.  Ability  to  list  six  natural  resources  which  governmental 
agencies  are  responsible  for  managing. 

3.  Ability  to  compare  the  general  functions  of  workers  within 
resources  management. 

4.  Ability  to  compare  the  educational  requirements,  values, 
and  competencies  for  various  careers  in  resources  manage- 
ment. 

5.  Ability  to  recognize  that  careers  require  different  skills 
and  abilities  that  must  be  mastered. 

6.  Ability  to  see  the  necessity  for  long-range  planning  in 
preparing  for  careers. 

7.  Ability  to  match  their  individual  abilities  and  skills  with 
the  qualifications  for  a  career  in  resources  management. 


CONTENT  Background. 

In  the  1960's,  many  Americans  became  aware  for  the  first  time 
that  our  environment  was  in  serious  danger.    For  the  first 
time,  Americans  began  to  recognize  the  fact  that  our  air  was 
polluted,  our  wildlife  was  disappearing,  and  much  of  our 
water  was  unusable.    "How  did  this  happen?"  people  asked. 
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For  years  Americans  had  viewed  their  natural  resources  as 
abundant  and  costless.    Forest  areas  seemed  endless,  waters 
teemed  with  a  variety  of  fish,  wild  life  flourished  in  many 
areas,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  minerals  lay  beneath  the 
ground.    Americans  were  justly  proud  of  the  thousands  of  acres 
of  rich  topsoil  that  enabled  us  to  have  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  the  world. 

Wasting  of  Our  Natural  Resources. 

Our  rise  from  a  nation  of  small  farms  and  stores  to  the  greatest 
industrial  giant  was  at  a  great  cost  to  our  environment. 

Land 9  an  irreplaceable  natural  resource,  was  used  in  a  haphazard 
way.    Once  land  is  modified,  it  cannot  wholly  regain  its  former 
condition.    When  highways  and  parking  lots  are  paved,  much  of 
this  land  is  permanently  lost  for  agricultural  use. 

Topsoil  is  said  to  be  more  precious  than  gold.    But  soil,  a 
resource  replaceable  only  by  centuries  of  nature's  cycles,  was 
repeatedly  worn  out  by  overuse  and  mismanagement,  and  the  soil 
in  many  areas  in  our  country  (such  as  the  cotton  lands  in  the 
South)  became  depleted.    When  our  forest  lands  were  cleared 
for  settlement,  little  thought  was  given  to  construction 
practices.    Consequently,  floods  and  fires  caused  many  pros- 
perous  land  areas  to  become  victims  of  erosion. 

Fores tlayids .    Forests  usually  renew  themselves,  but  without 
assistance  from  man,  the  process  is  very  slow.    Our  ancestors 
badly  abused  our  forest  resources.    Tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
were  cleared,  often  wastefully,  with  no  thought  of  reseeding  or 
planning  for  future  needs.    Trees  were  cut  down  indiscriminately, 
and  blight  was  not  controlled.    Our  original  areas  of  forest 
land  have  shrunk  from  a  tremendous  822  million  acres  to  about 
149  million  acres  that  can  be  classed  as  commercial  forest  and 
woodland. 

Grasslands.    Grasslands  are  important  replaceable  natural 
resources  (under  some  conditions).    Livestock  and  game  animals 
depend  on  grassland  and  edible  wood  plants  for  support.  The 
grazing  lands  of  the  buffalo,  elk,  and  wild  sheep  were  misused 
in  the  past.    Animals  were  allowed  to  overgraze,  killing  the 
cover  crops  of  grasses  and  shrubs  that  prevent  erosion. 

Minerals.    Minerals  are  clearly  irreplaceable.    All  of  the 
minerals  that  will  ever  be  on  earth  are  present  today.    In  the 
past,  mountains  were  washed  into  rivers  in  the  search  for  pre- 
cious minerals.    Dredging  operations  produced  thousands  of 
acres  of  sterile  land. 

Water.    Water  is  an  inexhaustible  natural  resource.  However, 
it  has  been  badly  mismanaged.    Factories,  rural  and  urban 
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dwellers,  and  vacationers  all  dumped  raw  sewage  into  our  nation's 
waters.    Disastrous  oil  spills  made  some  of  our  water  too  con- 
taminated  to  support  wildlife  and  fish-    Human  wastes,  detergents, 
and  litter  caused  much  of  the  water  to  become  too  polluted  to 
use-    The  Cuyahoga  River  in  Cleveland  became  so  polluted  that 
it  actually  caught  fire-    Many  experts  feel  that  the  American 
side  of  Lake  Erie  is  beyond  help-    Even  the  oceans  are 
dreadfully  polluted  in  certain  areas- 

Air.    Although  air  is  an  inexhaustable  natural  resource,  it, 
too,  has  been  abused-    When  air  becomes  polluted,  plant  life 
is  destroyed,  animals  are  poisoned,  and  illnesses  -  emphysema, 
heart  trouble,  asthma,  and  bronchitis  -  become  aggravated- 
Air  pollution  has  caused  deaths  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
including  London,  England,  and  Donora,  Pennsylvania.  Air 
pollution  disasters  are  caused  by  what  is,  fortunately,  an 
unusual  combination  of  weather  conditions.    With  no  wind  to 
move  polluted  air  out  and  a  heavy  mass  of  cold  air  on  top  to 
prevent  its  rise,  air  pollution  is  apt  to  reach  the  crisis 
level . 


Why  is  there  such  Wasting  of  Resources? 

At  the  root  of  our  environmental  problems  is  our  American 
way  of  life  -  our  search  for  luxuries,  our  preoccupation  with 
new  gadgets,  and  our  dreams  of  affluent  living.    Americans  are 
envied  because  of  their  appliances  and  shiny  cars,  but  the 
factories  that  produce  those  gadgets  spew  waste  into  our 
rivers,  and  our  luxurious  automobiles  are  a  major  cause  of 
air  pollution. 

Americans  today  are  perhaps  the  best  fed  people  in  the  world. 
In  providing  great  varieties  of  food  for  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
our  farmers  have  had  to  add  synthetic  fertilizers  to  the  soil. 
In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  perfect  crops,  farmers  have  had 
to  control  pests  and  diseases  by  spraying  artificial  pesticides, 
which  many  experts  feel  are  damaging  to  the  environment. 

Science  and  technology  have  played  a  major  role  in  the 
achievement  of  the  high  standard  of  living  we  enjoy  today. 
Synthetics  and  plastics  have  been  developed,  which  are  not 
only  satisfactory,  but  often  better  than  natural  products 
themselves.    However,  some  products,  such  as  plastic,  are 
environmentally  destructive  because  they  do  not  decompose. 
Then,  too,  the  production  of  synthetics  imposes  a  large  burden 
on  our  natural  resources.    Not  only  are  synthetics  made  from 
natural  resources,  but  their  manufacture  creates  enormous 
demands  on  water  and  power. 

The  demand  for  products  to  be  packaged  attractively  has  made 
packaging  a  major  occupation,  yet  the  packages  in  which  we 
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purchase  our  goods  threaten  to  bury  us  in  mountains  of 
solid  waste. 

Our  demand  for  consumer  goods  requires  increased  energy,  and 
further  depletes  our  natural  resources.    Our  love  for  dispos- 
able items  may  seem  inexpensive,  but  they  result  in  a  shabby 
and  unhealthy  environment. 

Our  staggering  population  growth  makes  our  environmental  prob- 
lem worse.    The  population  of  the  United  States  grew  from 
105.7  million  in  1920  to  203.1  million  in  1970.    In  a  recent 
year  Americans  used  approximately  118  trillion  gallons  of  water 
132  million  tons  of  iron,  and  1.5  million  tons  of  copper.  Man 
has  been  mining  coal  for  800  years,  but  one-half  of  all  the 
coal  ever  taken  out  of  the  earth  was  mined  in  the  past  three 
decades.    The  first  oil  well  in  the  United  States  produced 
9  gallons  of  oil  per  day.    The  daily  output  of  oil  wells  in 
the  United  States  is  now  more  than  40  million  times  that  amount 


How  are  We  Coping  with  the  Situation? 

Public-service  workers  are  dealing  with  the  environmental 
damage  which  has  already  occurred,  and  are  taking  steps  to 
prevent  future  damage.    People  who  are  managers  of  our 
natural  resources  analyze  existing  and  future  problems,  and 
determine  programs  that  will  abolish  those  problems.  Natural 
resource  managers  determine  what  types  of  action  must  take 
place  to  modify,  protect,  conserve,  or  improve  our  country's 
land,  water,  vegetation,  and  wildlife. 

Fish  and  game  wardens  work  in  refuges,  parks,  preserves,  and 
forests,  enforcing  the  laws  controlling  hunting  and  fishing. 
They  make  sure  that  all  hunters  and  fishermen  have  proper 
licenses,  that  no  animals  are  taken  illegally,  and  that  the 
methods  used  by  sportsmen  are  lawful.    They  make  arrests  and 
serve  warrants  when  violations  occur.    Wardens  must  also 
collect  information  about  the  number  of  wildlife  populations 
under  their  jurisdiction  and  the  amount  of  food  available 
to  these  animals. 

Wildlife  attendants  may  choose,  care  for,  transfer,  and 
incubate  the  eggs  of  fish  and  birds.    They  install  and  main- 
tain racks  and  traps,  and  record  data  about  wildlife  for 
breeding  purposes.    Fish  culturists  watch  over  smaller  fish 
while  they  grow,  making  sure  that  they  stay  healthy  and 
strong.    Fish  hatchery  managers  are  responsible  for  running 
the  entire  hatchery.    After  the  fish  have  reached  a  certain 
size,  they  are  released  into  our  lakes  and  rivers. 

Foresters  are  responsible  for  managing  our  nation's  forests 
for  recreation,  economic,  and  aesthetic  purposes.  They 
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insure  that  our  timber  is  cut  efficiently,  and  that  our  forest 
areas  are  reforested.    They  must  patrol  around  the  forest  con- 
stantly to  see  what  condition  the  forest  is  in  and  to  spot 
potential  sources  of  trouble.    Foresters  plan  and  direct  the 
development  of  parks  and  picnic  areas,  direct  fire  fighting 
activities,  and  conduct  programs  that  prevent  soil  erosion, 
floods,  tree  diseases,  and  pests. 

Range  managers  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  our  nation* s 
rangelands,  which  cover  nearly  one  billion  acres.    They  con-* 
stantly  research  and  study  better  procedures  in  range  develop- 
ment and  provide  assistance  to  owners  of  privately  held 
grazing  lands. 

Soil  conservationists  study,  analyze,  and  classify  various 
types  of  soil  to  determine  its  proper  use.    They  determine  the 
soiVs  capabilities  for  growing  different  crops,  and  give 
advice  to  land  owners  about  the  best  use  of  their  soil. 

A  growing  number  of  technicians  research  methods  and  ways  of 
purifying  our  air  and  water.    They  install  and  maintain  the 
equipment  that  is  used  to  gather  samples  and  monitor  systems 
that  detect  air  and  water  pollution.    Analysts  then  determine 
the  degree  of  contamination  and  make  recommendations  to 
improve  our  air  and  water.    Other  public  servants  who  pro- 
tect our  natural  resources  include  water  treatment  operators 
and  solid  waste  disposal  operators. 


What  is  the  Role  of  Government? 

Local,  state,  and  federal  governments  all  play  major  roles 
in  preserving  our  environment.    All  levels  of  government  have 
passed  pollution  laws  and  have  hired  inspectors  to  enforce 
them. 

Many  federal  departments  are  involved  in  resources  management. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
administers  over  470  million  acres  of  federally  owned  land. 
The  National  Park  Service  administers  the  National  Park 
System,  and  assists  state  and  local  agencies  in  park  and 
recreation  matters.    Federal  agencies  plan,  assist,  and 
manage  water  storage  projects,  fish  and  wildlife  refuges, 
national  forests,  and  grasslands.    The  federal  government 
researches  ways  of  protecting  our  mineral  resources,  conserving 
our  fish  resources,  and  ways  of  disposing  of  solid  waste.  It 
also  provides  grants,  loans,  and  technical  assistance  in  many 
fields  of  environmental  protection. 


What  will  Happen  in  the  Future? 

Although  public  service  workers  are  battling  to  protect  our 


environment,  it  will  be  up  to  all  Americans  to  win  the  battle. 
Perhaps  we  will  have  to  change  our  consumer  habits,  change  our 
life  styles,  and  learn  to  live  "ecologically  sound"  lives.  We 
are  a  part  of  a  larger  "ecosystem,"  and  we  must  learn  to 
adjust  to  it.    What  our  country  will  be  like  for  future  genera- 
tions will  depend  on  how  wisely  we  use  our  natural  resources. 
For  this  reason,  workers  in  resources  management  are  playing 
a  growing  role  in  our  society. 


TEACHER  °     Arrange  the  class  into  small  groups;  i.e.,  air,  water, 

MANAGEMENT  solid  waste,  fish  and  wildlife.    Have  each  group  research 

ACTIVITIES  and  discuss  local  laws  pertaining  to  their  subject. 

Arrange  for  speakers  from  local  resource  management  agencies 
to  visit  the  class, 

°     Assign  class  to  go  through  the  classified  ad  section  of 
the  newspaper  and  clip  all  jobs  in  resources  management, 

°     Provide  students  with  high  school  course  descriptions  and 
point  out  those  which  are  relevant  to  resources  management, 

Make  a  list  of  the  sources  of  pollution  in  your  community. 

°     Ask  the  class  to  make  a  list  of  the  animals  that  have 
become  extinct.    Make  a  list  of  animals  which  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  extinct, 

°     Leave  a  white  handkerchief  on  a  table  for  three  days. 
After  three  days,  let  the  class  view  the  handkerchief 
under  a  hand  lens  or  magnifier  to  observe  the  effects  of 
air  pollution. 

Arrange  for  your  class  to  work  in  a  much  smaller  area 
than  usual.    Ask  them  to  tell  how  crowding  affected  them. 

Study  the  effects  of  noise  pollution  by  comparing  the 
class's  work  under  quiet  and  noisy  conditions. 

Role-play  by  dividing  the  class  into  five  groups  and 
simulate  the  situations  listed: 


Group  1 :    The  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company  representatives. 

Their  company  would  like  to  build  a  plant  in  your 
community.    However,  the  company's  plans  show  that 
the  plant  refuse  will  be  dumped  into  the  river, 

Grou9  2:    The  stockholders  of  the  Wilson  Manufacturing 

Company,    If  the  company  is  not  allowed  to  dump 
its  refuse  in  the  river,  the  stockholders  will 
receive  less  profit. 
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Group  3:    The  people  who  will  be  employed  by  the  Wilson 
Manufacturing  Company.    If  the  company  is  not 
allowed  to  build  a  plant,  these  people  will  L."^ 
unemployed. 

Group  4:  Citizens  for  clean  environment.  They  believe  a 
clean  environment  is  more  important  than  indus- 
try. These  people  will  not  be  dependent  on  the 
new  plant. 

Group  5:    The  Town  Council.    This  group  wi'il  decide  whether 
the  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company  will  be  allowed 
to  build  the  factory. 

Obtain  a  commercial  water  pollution  detection  kit  and  con- 
duct  classroom  experiments. 


RESOURCES 


BOOKS: 


Our  Polluted  World,  American  Educational  Publications,  1971. 

Hello,  World!    Environmental  Control,  Ruth  Love  Holloway  and 
Elaine  H.  Stowe,  Field  Educational  Corp,  1973. 

Man,  Earth,  and  Change,  Putnam's  Sons,  1969. 

Working  Toward  a  Better  Environment--Some  Career  Choices,  U.  S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  1971. 

The  Conservation  Story,  American  Education  Publication,  1971. 

The  Air  We  Live  In,  Putnam's  Sons,  1969. 

Air  and  Water  Pollution,  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  1969. 

Fish  and  Wildlife:    The  Story  of  the  Work  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Putnam's  Sons,  1969. 

Tall  Timber:    The  Work,  Machines,  and  Men  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  Putnam's  Sons,  1969. 

So  You  Want  to  Be  a  Forester,  Charles  Edgar  Randall,  American 
Forestry  Association,  1971. 

Park  Ranger:    The  Work,  Thrills  and  Equipment  of  the  National 
Park  Rangers,  Putnam's  Sons,  1969. 

Where  the  Action  Is... A  Career  In  Park,  Recreation,  and 
Conservation,  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association,  1971. 
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Environmental  Education  for  Everyone,  A  Bibliography  of  Curricu- 
lum Materials  for  Environmental  Studies,  National  Education 
Association,  Stock  No,  471-14600,  1970- 

Toward  a  New  Environmental  Ethic,  U,  S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  1971 . 

Opportuniti^es  in  Resource  Management,  U,  S,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  1971, 


FILMSTRIPS: 


Survival  in  a  Polluted  Environment,  Key  Productions,  black  and 
white,  purchase),  1969. 

The  Conservation  of  Our  Resources,  (Ser,  9),  Eye  Gate  House, 
(color,  sound,  purchase) ,  J970. 

Our  Watgr  and  Air,  Coronet  Films,  (color,  sound,  purchase), 

1970. 

Water  Conservation  Today,  Society  for  Visual  Education,  (color, 
sound,  purchase),  196S^^.  ^ 

Water  and  Its  Conservation,  Eye  Gate  House,  (color,  sound, 
purchase)',  1970. 

Land  Conservation  Today,  Universal  Educational  and  Visual  Arts, 
(color,  sound,  purchase) ,  1 969 . 

Mineral  Conservation  Today,  Society  for  Visual  Education, 
(color,  sound,  purchase),  1970. 

The  Conservation  of  Minerals,  Eye  Gate  House,  (color,  sound, 
purchase) ,  1970. 

Soil  and  Its  Conservation,  Eye  Gate  House,  (color,  sound, 
purchase),  1970. 

The  Conservation  of  Our  Forests,  Eye  Gate  House,  (color, 
sound,  purchase),  1970. 


FILMS: 


Basic  Ecology,  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation, 
(27  min. ,  black  and  white,  or  color,  purchase,  1969). 

Alone  in  the  Midst  of  the  Land/NBC  Educational,  (27  min., 
color,  purchase) ,  1970. 
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The  Ravaged  Earth >  NBC  Educational,  (27  min.,  color,  purchase). 

Wo: 

Air  We  Breathe,  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health, 
(20  min.,  black  and  white,  loan),  1969. 

Air  Pollution,  Journal  Films,  (11  min.,  color,  purchase), 
T97o: 

The  Poisoned  Air,  Carousel  Films,  (50  min.,  black  and  white, 
or  color,  purchase),  1969. 

To  Clear  the  Air,  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health, 
(22  min. ,  color,  loan) ,  196-9. 

With  Each  Breath,  Serina  Press,  (29  min.,  color,  loan),  1970. 

Room  to  Breathe,  NBC  Educational,  (26  min.,  color,  purchase), 
1970. 

Troubled  Waters,  Serina  Press,  (28  min.,  color,  loan),  1970. 

Your  Friend  the  Water,  Serina  Press,  (6  min.,  color,  loan), 
T970: 

Health  and  the  Cycle  of  Water,  Connecticut  State  Department 
of  Health,  (20  min.,  black  and  white,  loan),  1969. 

The  Water  Famine,  Carousel  Films.  (54  min.,  black  and  white, 
purchase),  1969. 

Sanitary  Landfill:    Open  Dum*"  Conversion,  Connecticut  State 
Department  of  Health,  (13  min.,  color,  loan),  1969. 

Conserving  Our  Forests  Today,  Coronet  Films,  (11  min.,  black 
and  white  or  color,  purchase),  1970. 

National  Parks:  Our  American  Heritage,  Bailey  Film  Associates, 
(17  min.,  color,  purchase),  1969. 

No  Turning  Back,  NBC  Educational,  (10  min.,  black  and  white, 
purchase),  1970. 

Keep'em  Out,  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health,  (10  min., 
black  and  white,  loan),  1969. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Wildlife  managers  have  to  identify  plants  and  animals  in  nature  areas.  Fill 
in  the  chart  below,  showing  five  species  of  fish,  game,  birds,  wild  flowers, 
and  trees  that  are  common  in  your  area. 


Fish 


Game 


Birds 


Wild  Flowers 


Trees 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Wildlife  managers  often  compare  the  number  of  animals  in  one  area  to  the  number 
of  those  animals  in  another  area.    They  also  compare  the  size  of  animals  in  an 
area  to  the  size  of  animals  in  another  location. 

Choose  an  animal  that  is  frequently  found  in  your  neighborhood.    Select  two 
areas  that  you  would  like  to  compare.    (Example:    Cats  near  the  school,  com- 
pared with  cats  close  to  the  highway).    Walk  throuqh  each  area  and  record  the 
number  of  animals  found  in  each  area  in  a  certain  time  lenqth. 

You  may  wish  to  compare  the  areas  two  times  a  day: 

Time       ,  Area  #1   Time   Area  #2 

Time   Area  #1   Time   Area  #2 


Have  the  activities  of  man  caused  a  difference  in  the  two  areas? 


What  other  conditions  could  have  caused  the  differences  in  the  number  of 
animals  observed? 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

Choose  a  worker  1n  resources  management.  Using  research  material  and  Interviews, 
find  out  the  information  below. 

Occupation:  

I.     Educational  Requirement: 


Relevant  High  School  Courses: 


Job  Performance: 


Salary  Range: 

Desirable  characteristics,  interests,  abilities,  and  values: 


2.     Tell  how  your  own  characteristics  compare  with  those  recommended  for  this 
occupation. 
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Unit 


DIRECTING 
COMMUNITY  GROWTH 


This  unit  is  designed  to  be  taught  in 
Social  Science,  Mathematics,  or  Language  Arts  Classes, 

Grades  7,  8,  or  9 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  UnH  12  of  the  Exploration  Curriculum  Guide. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 


CONCEPT 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 
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CONTENT 
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Background 

Competitive  Uses  for  Our  Land 

City  Planning  -  One  Answer 

Urban  Renewal  -  Applied  City  Planning 

Building  and  Zoning  Laws  -  Another 
Answer 

Requirement  for  City  Planners 

TEACHER  MANAGEMENT  ACTIVITIES  162 

RESOURCES  164 
Books 

Fi Imstrips 
Fi  1ms 

Videotapes 
Mul  timedi  a 

INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  166-170 
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Unit  12 

DIRECTING 
COMMUNITY  GROWTH 


CONCEPT 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  WORKERS  PLAN  AND  CONTROL  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  OUR  COMMUNITIES 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


1.  Ability  to  identify  problems  in  the  field  of  rural, 
urban,  and  community  development. 

2.  Ability  to  identify  the  major  job  families  in  rural, 
urban,  and  community  development. 

3.  Ability  to  list  the  educational  qualifications  and 
desirable  course  work  for  jobs  on  the  entry,  skilled, 
and  professional  levels  of  employment  in  this  job  family. 

4.  Ability  to  match  own  interests  and  abilities  with  skills 
and  activities  found  in  community  planning. 


CONTENT  Background. 


When  our  forefathers  landed  on  the  shores  of  this  country, 
they  were  awed  by  the  seemingly  unlimited  amount  of  land  that 
they  found.    Pioneers  who  came  from  Europe  where  land  was 
scarce,  expensive,  and  often  of  poor  quality,  were  over- 
whelmed at  the  sight  of  acres  of  rich  land  that  could  be 
acquired  for  little  or  no  money.    Since  there  was  such  a 
superabundance  of  land,  there  was  little  interest  in  con- 
trolling land  use.    As  most  of  the  nation  was  composed  of 
farmers,  there  was  a  strong  belief  in  private  property 
rights.    The  right  to  buy  and  sell  land  and  to  do  what  one 
wants  to  do  with  it  became  a  fundamental  principle  in  the 
American  way  of  life. 

What  is  "land"?  Is  it  a  commodity,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
enable  its  owner  to  make  money?    Or  is  it  a  resource  which  can 
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only  be  rented  by  generation  after  generation?    Actually  land 
is  both  a  commodity  and  a  resource.    Although  we  are  free  to 
buy  and  sell  land  to  make  a  profit,  we  must  also  treat  land  as 
a  resource  that  must  be  conserved. 

If  one  traveled  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
it  would  be  easy  to  conclude  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
land  today.    Actually,  land  is  scarce.    Our  population  is 
growing  at  a  staggering  rate,  but  land,  as  a  fixed  resource, 
remains  constant.    Some  cities  have  tried  to  gain  more  land 
area  by  building  out  into  rivers  and  oceans,  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  how  much  land  can  be  gained  in  this  way. 


Competitive  Uses  for  Our  Land. 

Not  only  is  available  land  scarce,  but  there  is  a  great  compe- 
tition for  the  land  that  does  exist.    If  we  look  around,  we  can 
see  some  groups  who  are  competing  for  land  for  various  reasons: 

Need  for  Food.    We  must  have  land  for  growing xro£S  and 
raising  farm  animals.    We  must  keep  in  mind  that  "once  an 
agricultural  area  is  paved,  it  can  never  wholly  revert  to 
its.  natural  state.    As  our  population  increases,  our  need 
for  food  will  rise  dramatically.    Some  experts  are  already 
predicting  that  there  will  be  dire  shortages  of  food  1n  the 
near  future. 

Need  for  Shelter.    Our  need  for  shelter  makes  it  necessary  for 
us  to  use  a  large  portion  of  our  land  for  housing.  Everyone 
needs  a  certain  amount  of  space  to  be  comfortable.  When 
individuals  are  deprived  of  adequate  space,  their  well-being 
becomes  affected  and  disastrous  results  are  apt  to  occur. 
Although  many  Americans  live  on  large  over-Sized  lots,  a 
vast  number  of  Americans  live  in  crowded  conditions,  with 
too  many  families  jammed  together  in  very  little  space. 

Need  for  Industry.    Much  of  our  land  is  taken  up  by  business 
and  industry.    Of  course  this  is  a  necessity,  too,  for  without 
business  and  industry,  many  residents  would  be  without  jobs! 
Many  communities  actively  seek  to  induce  industries  to  open 
factories  in  their  town  to  aid  the  community's  economic  develop- 
ment.   The  taxes  paid  by  business  and  industry  are  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  taxes  taken  in  by  many  local  governments. 
Without  industry's  tax  money,  local  governments  would  be  unable 
to  provide  many  services  needed  by  the  residents  of  their 
communities.    Although  our  communities  need  business  and 
industry,  they  do  take  up  valuable  land.    Many  factories  now 
cover  acres  of  what  was  once  rich,  agricultural  land. 

Need  for  Community  Services.    Providing  services  for  a  community 
requires  land.    Think  about  the  land  used  for  fire  stations, 
police  stations,  government  buildings,  and  schools! 
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Need  for  Transportation.    One  of  the  costliest  ways  in  which 
land  is  used  is  using  it  for  transportation.    Highways,  streets, 
parking  lots,  and  automobile  junkyards  all  consume  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  land.    Yet  we  must  have  transportation  systems  to 
transport  goods  and  people!    Getting  to  work  without  our  high- 
way and  street  systems  would  be  an  impossible  task  for  many 
Americans  today. 

Need  for  Recreation.    Most  of  us  like  to  "get  away  from  it 
al  1 . '    But  getting  away  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  community 
life  often  means  going  to  a  huge  land  area  used  for  recreational 
purposes.    Recreation  enhances  our  well-being,  but  parks  and 
playgrounds  often  cover  acres  of  valuable  land. 

Need  for  Open  Space.    People  get  warm  feelings  from  viewing 
open  space  or  "green  belt"  areas  around  their  communities. 
Green  belts  lessen  the  sense  of  being  crowded  and  are 
aesthetically  pleasing  to  view.    But  open  space  areas  are 
rapidly  disappearing.    People  who  love  to  drive  in  the 
country  often  find  themselves  entering  one  suburb  while 
leaving  another.    What  is  causing  this  phenomenon? 

Americans  are  rapidly  deserting  rural  areas  and  are  migrating 
to  the  city-suburban  areas.    Farm  land,  in  turn,  is  being  used 
up  for  cities  and  suburbs.    We  now  speak  of  metropolitan 
areas,  defined  as  areas  with  populations  greater  than  50,000 
people.    Many  times  the  suburbs  surrounding  one  city  connect 
with  the  suburbs  surrounding  another  city,  forming  one  huge 
megalopolis. 


City  Planning  -  One  Answer, 

City  planners  must  grapple  with  the  problems  of  today,  in 
addition  to  anticipating  problems  that  could  emerge  in  the 
future.    They  must  decide  what  improvements  are  necessary, 
how  "the  land  can  be  best  used,  and  how  to  make  the  area 
attractive.    They  must  decide  which  needs  of  the  community 
are  most  crucial,  and  should  be  solved  as  soon  as  possible. 
Each  community  has  its  own  distinct  flavor,  therefore  city 
planners  try  to  preserve  the  uniqueness  of  the  community 
"-.hey  serve. 

In  order  to  direct  community  growth,  city  planners  develop  a 
master  plan  for  their  locale.    Master  plans  show  where  the 
residential,  industrial,  and  commercial  growth  will  be.  Space 
must  be  provided  for  hospitals,  parks,  fire  and  police  protec- 
tion, hospitals,  and  recreational  facilities.    Planners  must 
be  knowledgeable  about  traffic  patterns,  electrical  supplies, 
and  the  availability  of  water  presently  and  in  the  future. 

The  planner's  task  is  not  an  easy  one.    Since  many  physical > 
social,  and  economic  factors  are  interrelated,  the  planner 
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must  proceed  carefully.    For  instance,  the  construction  of 
an  expressway  between  the  center  of  a  city  and  a  suburban 
area  may  offer  better  mobility  to  one  group  of  citizens, 
but  it  may  destroy  the  neighborhood  of  another  group  of 
people,  and  possibly  create  a  slum  into  which  the  displaced 
people  will  crowd.    Perhaps  it  will  cause  a  marsh  to  silt 
up  and  thus  deprive  wildlife  of  their  breeding  grounds. 

Public  service  workers  try  to  see  the  beneficial  and  harmful 
consequences  of  their  decisions,  weigh  them  against  each 
other,  and  then  recommend  the  proper  actions  to  be  taken. 

Urban  Renewal  -  Applied  City  Planning. 

Although  the  city  planner's  dream  is  to  design  a  complete  new 
city,  most  are  faced  with  old  and  decaying  neighborhoods  in 
the  city's  inner  core,  which  are  trash-filled,  rat-infested 
slums.    Many  residents  of  slum  neighborhoods  have  economic, 
social,  and  physical  problems  that  prevent  them  from  buying 
or  renting  homes  in  better  neighborhoods.    The  city  planner 
must  decide  which  buildings  can  be  rehabilitated  and  which 
ones  must  be  cleared  away.    This  process  is  called  urban 
renewal . 

Urban  renewal  is  a  difficult  matter  because  many  people, 
particularly  elderly  citizens,  have  strong  ties  to  their 
existing  neighborhood  and  resist  efforts  to  destroy  it,  even 
if  the  new  surroundings  are  considered  better.    Then,  too, 
suitable  housing  must  be  found  for  those  people  who  are  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal.    Many  cities  hire  urban  renewal 
aides  to  assist  these  people  to  find  suitable  housing,  and  to 
adjust  to  their  new  surroundings  after  their  neighborhoods 
have  been  renovated.    Unfortunately,  the  buildings  that  replace 
the  former  ones  often  cost  more  than  the  displaced  residents 
can  afford. 

Many  communities  have  erected  low-income  housing  units  run  by 
project  managers  to  meet  this  need.    Tenant  aides  help  former 
slum  residents  learn  how  to  care  for  their  homes,  establish 
household  routines,  and  to  spend  their  money  wisely.  With- 
out this  assistance,  the  new  housing  development  could  deteri- 
orate into  a  slum  area  again. 

Since  the  cost  of  urban  renewal  is  great,  most  of  it  is 
financed  by  the  federal  government.    The  federal  government 
has  spent  many  millions  of  dollars  building  model  neighborhoods 
in  150  cities.    This  effort  has  often  been  called  the  "model 
cities"  program. 

Building  and  Zoning  Laws  -  Another  Answer. 


What  causes  slums?    Slumlords  often  subdivide  buildings  into 
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tiny,  inadequate  apartments,  which  results  in  overcrowded  con- 
ditions.   Faulty  construction  of  houses  also  causes  slums  to 
develop- 

Communities  have  sought  to  prevent  the  development  of  slums  by 
passing  building  and  zoning  laws.    Zoning  laws  were  designed 
to  prevent  land  from  being  used  in  a  manner  that  would  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  neighboring  land.    Zoning  is  simply  a  pro- 
cess by  which  residents  of  a  local  community  examine  what 
people  propose  to  do  with  their  land  and  decide  whether  or  not 
they  will  let  them  do  it.    Zoning  laws  restrict  the  types  of 
buildings  that  can  be  constructed  in  any  area  of  a  community. 
They  may  prohibit  the  building  of  residences  in  an  industrial 
area,  or  the  building  of  a  factory  in  a  residential  area. 

Building  codes  also  control  and  direct  the  types  of  buildings 
that  can  be  built  in  an  area.    Specifications  such  as  wiring 
and  building  materials  are  covered  in  building  codes. 

Building  and  zoning  laws,  however,  must  be  enforced.  Building* 
inspectors  are  responsible  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
citizens  in  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  buildings. 
Therefore,  they  inspect  buildings  and  building  construction 
for  compliance  with  local  building  codes.    Zoning  inspectors 
check  to  see  whether  the  land  and  buildings  are  used  according 
to  established  zoning  codes. 


Requirement  for  City  Planners. 

At  the  present  time,  the  area  of  rural,  urban,  and  community 
development  is  one  that  is  expanding  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
Almost  all  coimiunities  in  America  are  involved  in  planning  - 
and  controlling  community  growth,  and  this  in  turn  has  created 
great  demands  for  both  professionals  and  paraprofessionals  in 
this  field. 

City  planning  usually  requires  a  college  degree  in  architec- 
ture, landscape  architecture,  or  engineering,  or  in  one  of  the 
social  science  fields.    A  master's  degree  is  most  desirable. 
High  school  graduates  with  a  knowledge  of  drafting  can  become 
planner's  aides.    The  paraprofessional  level  of  planning 
technician  often  requires  an  A. A.  degree  in  city  planning. 
Anyone  who  would  like  to  enter  this  field  should  take  as 
much  math  as  possible,  drafting,  mechanical  drawing,  and  art. 

Entry-level  jobs  in  building,  zoning,  and  drafting  usually 
require  a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent,  with  some 
knowledge  of  drafting  or  its  related  fields.    Two  years  of 
post-secondary  work  or  experience  are  often  required  for 
zoning  technicians  and  surveyors.    At  the  professional  level, 
five  years  of  experience  in  housing,  construction,  architecture, 
or  engineering,  plus  three  or  more  years  of  college,  are  required 


A  college  degree  in  public  or  business  administration  is  a 
requirement  for  becoming  a  project  manager.    One  can  become  an 
urban  renewal  aide,  however,  with  two  years  of  college  work. 

As  America  continues  to  grow,  many  more  public-service  workers 
who  plan  and  control  the  development  of  our  communities  will 
be  needed  in  the  future. 


Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  to  develop  the  parts  of 
a  community's  master  plan.    Each  group  will  select  one  of 
the  following  community  needs,  and  will  sketch  where  those 
facilities  will  be  on  the  master  plan: 

recreation , 
education, 

business  and  industry, 
residential  areas, 

cultural  and  entertainment  facilities, 
transportation, 
city  services, 

green  belt  and  agricultural  areas. 

After  each  group  has  completed  its  part  of  the  master 
plan,  ask  all  of  the  groups  to  work  cooperatively  to  pre- 
pare a  masteir  plan.    Provide  a  large  sheet  of  paper  for 
this  activity.    Each  group  should  be  allowed  to  express 
its  opinions  on  each  part  of  the  plan.    The  teacher  may 
wish  to  resolve  conflicts  by  majority  rule. 

Compile  the  results  of  the  community  action  surveys. 
Determine  which  needs  are  most  critical  to  each  age  group. 

Discuss  the  master  plan  for  your  community. 

Assign  students  to  do  a  report  on  one  of  the  following  city 
planners:    Major  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant,  Benjamin  Banneker, 
Le  Corbusier,  or  Lucio  Costa. 

°     Obtain  the  schedule  of  courses  offered  at  the  high  school 
in  your  area  and  discuss  the  courses  that  relate  to  rural, 
urban,  and  community  development. 

Invite  an  urban  planner,  a  building  inspector,  or  a  zoning 
technician  to  make  a  presentation  to  the  class  on  the 
opportunities  in  this  field. 

°     Prepare  a  bulletin  board  about  area  planning  problems. 

°     Arrange  for  students  to  visit  a  local  planning,  urban 
renewal,  or  development  agency,  and  view  on-the-job 
activities  in  this  occupational  area. 


TEACHER 
MANAGEMENT 
ACTIVITIES 
(FOR  LARGE 
GROUPS  OF 
PUPILS) 
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Arrange  your  class  in  four  groupings.    Each  group  will 
research  and  discuss  one  of  the  four  major  job  families 
in  the  field  of  rural,  urban,  and  community  development- 
planning;  building  and  zoning;  acquisition;  or  community 
action.    Each  group  will  list  and  discuss  the  functions 
and  duties  of  workers,  and  the  recommended  qualifications 
of  workers  in  their  category. 

Role-play     (simulate  actions)  for  these  types: 


one: 

A 

farmer  who  has  rich,  agricultural 

land  to  sell ; 

two: 

A 

business  man  who  would  like  to  build 

a  shopping  center; 

three: 

A 

real  estate  developer; 

four: 

A  community  recreation  leader; 

f  i  ve : 

A 

factory  owner  who  will  employ  many 

people. 

Students  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  will  make  presentations  to 
Student  1,  trying  to  convince  Student  1  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  purchase  the  land.    The  class  will  decide 
individually  which  student  has  presented  the  best  argu- 
ments and  has  won  the  right  to  buy  trie  land. 

Discuss  the  following  questions: 

Where  are  low-income  families  and  the  more  affluent 
families  most  likely  to  live  in  a  community? 

What  problems  exist  when  the^poor  are  concentrated  in 
the  inner  city? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  the  various 
means  of  aiding  low-income  families  in  housing  (i.e., 
rent  supplements,  housing  projects,  low-income  single 
dwellings)? 

How  do  physical  surroundings  affect  the  well  being  and 
outlook  of  people? 

Why  do  elderly  residents  of  a  community  have  a  difficult 
time  when  their  neighborhoods  are  rehabilitated  by 
urban  renewal? 


What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  living  in 
the  inner-city?  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  living  in  the  suburbs? 
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RESOURCES  BOOKS: 


Challenges  in  Our  Changing  Urban  Society^  La id! aw  Brothers, 
1970. 

Sick  Cities,  Penguin  Books,  1969. 

The  Changing  City,  Ginn  and  Company,  1969. 

Exploring  the  Urban  World,  Globe  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1972. 

,  The  City  as  a  Community,  Washington  Square  Press,  1970. 

Making  Cities  Better  Places  to  Live,  Business  Week, 
%  August  22,  1970. 

Urban  Process:    Planning  With  and  For  the  Community, 
Architectural  Record,  May,  1969. 

The  City  in  the  World  of  the  Future,  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1969. 

The  Challenge  of  Urban  Planning,  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  1970. 

Citizen  Participation  in  Urban  Development,  Volumes  I  and  II 
(Ser.  2),  NEA,  1969. 

Career  Opportunity:  Community  Service  and  Related  Specialists, 
J.  G.  Ferguson  Publishing  Company,  1970. 

Urban  Plarrner^  Chronicle  Guidance  Publications,  1970. 

Employment  Outlook  for  Urban  Planners,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1971. 

Unusual  Careers,  Martha  E.  Munzer,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc., 
T970;^ 

Can  I  Be  a  Draftsman?,  General  Motors,  1968.  (Free). 

Tenant  Services  Personnel:    48  Job  Descriptions  from  Large 
Housing  Authorities,  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials,  1970. 


FILMS TRIPS: 


The  City  as  a  Community,  McGraw-Hill,  1969. 
Planning  a  Community,  Visual  Education,  1969. 
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Planning  Our  Cities,  Wayne  State  University,  1969. 

Planning  Our  Cities,  Key  Productions,  1969. 

City  and  Suburb:    Crisis  and  Opportunity,  Key  Productions. 

Building  Our  Cities,  Visual  Education,  1969. 

Dependence  on  City  Workers,  Curriculum  Materials  Corp.,  1969. 

Your  Future  as  a  Draftsman,  Vocational  Education,  1970. 

FILMS: 

Community,  Indiana  University  A-V  Center,  (59  min.,  16  mm., 
black  and  white,  sound),  1970. 

Overload  in  the  Cities,  CENCO  Education  Aids  (15  min.,  8  mm,, 
color,  sound),  1969. 

The  Changing  City,  Churchill  Films,  (16  min.,  16  mm.,  black 
and  white  or  color,  sound),  1970. 

Urban  Sprawl ,  Arthur  Barr  Productions,  (15  min.,  16  mm., 
color,  sound) ,  1970. 

Don' t  Crowd  Mel ,  CENCO  Education  Aids,  (15  min.,  8  mm.,  color, 
sound),  1969. 

Big  City""1980,  Carousel  Films,  (52  min.,  16  mm.,  black  and 
whi te,  sound) ,  1969. 

A  Different  Kind  of  Neighborhood,  Universal  Education  and  Visual 
Arts,  (22  min.,  16  mm.,  color,  sound),  1969. 

VIDEOTAPE: 

Where  To?    The  City  and  The  Future,  MPATI,  (20  min.),  1969. 
MULTIMEDIA: 

Urban  Life  Series  Library,  Society  for  Visual  Education,  1969. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Community  action  leaders  take  surveys  to  determine  what  the  most  critical  needs 
of  their  communities  are.    Fill  out  the  chart  below  by  interviewing  ten  residents 
of  your  community  and  asking  each  resident  to  choose  the  one  aspect  of  your 
community  that  needs  the  most  improvement.    Try  to  include  every  age  group  in  your 
sample. 


Residents 


Improvement  Needed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Police  protection 

Fire  protection 

Parks 

Recreation  center 

Better  lighting 

Better  schools 

Better  transportation 

Better  homes 

Day  care  center 

Senior  Citizens 
activities  v 

Closer  Medical 
facilities 

Better  trash 
collection 

Street  maintenance 

Museums  &  libraries 

Sports  &  entertain- 
ment 

Traffic  lights 

Age  of  Resident 

0-18 
18  -  30 
30  -  55 
Over  55 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Find  out  the  following  information  about  one  house  or  building  and  fill  out  the 
chart  below.    You  may  wish  to  use  a  building  that  is  under  construction  at  the 
present  time. 

Building:  


Number  of 
families  in 
the  building 

Zoning 

Size 

Location  from 
road 

Foundation 
materials 

Roof 
material 

Wall  con- 
struction 

Plumbing 
construction 

Electrical 
wiring 

ERIC 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Landscape  architects  make  buildings,  highways,  parks  and  recreation  areas 
attractive.    How  would  you  landscape  the  building  shown?    It  will  be  the  new 
city  library. 


Maple  Street 

I  r 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


On  the  graph  paper  reproduced  on  the  next  page,  make  a  floor  plan  of  a  one-story 
elementary  school  to  scale  (1/16"  =  1  foot).    On  the  graph  paper,  you  will  notice 
that  every  tenth  foot  has  been  accentuated.    Include:  . 

12  classrooms  (for  30  children  each)  of  900  square  feet  each. 
°    Halls  10  feet  wide. 

°   A  media  center,  gymnasium,  cafeteria  with  kitchen,  office  nurse's 
office,  individual  rooms  for  music,  speech  therapy,  and  reading 
difficulties,  storage  and  janitorial  areas,  and  a  heating  plant. 

One  square  foot  of  lavatory  area  per  student. 

Teacher's  room  and  lavatory  area  for  adults. 

No  point  in  the  building  must  be  more  than  100  feet  from  an  outside  exit. 

After  you  have  completed  your  drawing,  answer  these  questions. 

What  is  the  total  area  of  your  school? 

If  building  costs  are  $35  a  square  foot,  what  is  the  total  cost  of 
your  building?  . 
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Unit 


ENFORCING 
OUR  LAWS 


This  unit  is  designed  to  be  presented  in 
Social  Science  classes,  Grades  7,  8,  or  9 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  13  of  the  Exploration  Curriculum  Guide, 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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ENFORCING 
OUR  LAWS 


CONCEPT 


PUBLIC  SERVANTS  PROTECT  OUR  LIVES  AND  OUR  PROPERTY 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  know  the  reasons  for  law  enforcement  agencies. 

2.  Ability  to  list  some  of  the  factors  that  may  cause  crime. 

3.  Ability  to  identify  various  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
explain  their  functions. 

4.  Ability  to  list  the  major  jobs  in  law  enforcement  and  their 
duties. 

5.  Ability  to  explain  the  qualifications  for  major  jobs  in 
law  enforcement. 

6.  Ability  to  recognize  that  people  vary  in  physical  charac- 
teristics. 

7.  Ability  to  recognize  that  people  vary  in  emotional  reactions, 

8.  Ability  to  recognize  that  careers  affect  life  style. 

9.  Ability  to  see  the  importance  of  interpersonal  relations 
in  public  service  occupations. 

Need  for  Law  Enforcement. 

Can  you  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  if  you  lived  in  a 
society  that  had  no  laws?   What  would  it  be  like  if  people 
were  allowed  to  steal  each  other's  property,  to  injure  and 
kill  each  other  at  will?    The  weak  and  helpless  would  be  left 
at  the  mercy  of  the  strong  and  the  cruel.    Everyone  would 
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live  in  fear  for  their  lives  and  their  property.    No  one 
would  have  a  sense  of  well-being. 

Societies  make  laws  so  that  all  people  will  be  protected.  When 
laws  are  broken,  all  individuals  are  endangered. 

Laws  are  meaningless  if  they  are  not  enforced.    It  would  be 
difficult  for  every  citizen  to  protect  his  own  life  and 
property.    Daily  living  does  not  leave  each  individual  enough 
time  to  enforce  community  rules.    Protection  of  lives  and 
property  is  a  twenty-four-hour-a-day  job,  and  the  other  daily 
activities  performed  by  the  members  of  the  community  must  also 
be  executed. 

Communities  once  used  sheriff's  posses  and  vigilantes  to 
enforce  rules.    But  today  these  methods  are  considered 
unsatisfactory  because  they  depend  on  untrained  people.  And 
too,  these  methods  would  be  useless  in  modern  day  society 
with  its  extensive  areas  that  have  to  be  covered.  Automobiles, 
expressways,  and  airplanes  make  it  easy  for  the  modern-day 
lawbreaker  to  commit  a  crime  and  get  away  rapidly.    In  a  com- 
plex society  such  as  America  is  today,  new  inventions  and 
changing  conditions  make  crime  prevention  and  detection  too 
difficult  for  untrained  and  unorganized  people  to  handle. 


Why  are  Laws  Broken? 

Criminologists  are  not  sure  why  people  break  laws.  Although 
many  Americans  live  in  affluence,  a  sizeable  part  of  the 
American  public  also,  unfortunately,  lives  in  environments  of 
poor  housing,  poor  schools,  poverty,  and  unfavorable  social 
conditions  that  breed  crime. 

America  today  is  undergoing  massive  changes  in  its  philo- 
sophical, ethical,  and  moral  structure.    Old  ways  and  laws 
are  being  challenged  daily  by  people  who  wish  to  do  things  in 
a  different  way.    This  often  brings  them  into  conflict  with 
existing  laws  and  regulations. 

Other  reasons  for  law  breaking  could  result  from  the  fact  that, 
our  laws  are  not  uniform  in  each  state.    There  are  two  basic  typ 
of  crimes  in  the  United  States,  felonies  and  misdemeanors. 
Felonies  are  by  far  the  more  serious,  and  are  usually  punished 
much  more  severely  than  misdemeanors.    Some  criminal  actions 
are  considered  as  felonies  in  some  states,  and  misdemeanors  in 
others.    Some  actions,  such  as  gambling,  are  considered  legal 
in  some  states,  while  they  would  be  illegal  in  others.  In 
general,  an  act  is  criminal  if  it  is  included  in  the  criminal 
law  of  the  state.    However,  there  are  federal  laws  which  every 
citizen  must  obey.    These  include  laws  against  treason,  non- 
payment of  taxes,  and  kidnapping. 


There  are  many  other  suggestions  offered  by  criminologists  to 
explain  why  people  break  laws.    People  who  are  deprived  of 
good  homes  and  jobs  often  feel  hostile  toward  society  and  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  break  the  law  for  them.    Others  who 
feel  hostile  toward  their  family,  boss,  or  parents  may  strike 
out  at  innocent  people.    While  some  criminologists  place  the 
blame  on  environment,  others  tend  to  believe  heredity  plays  a 
larger  part  in  determining  who  will  break  the  law. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  people  who  are  crowded 
together  in  slum  areas  filled  with  poverty  and  hopelessness 
are  more  apt  to  cormiit  crimes.    On  the  other  hand,  crimes 
committed  by  white-collar  workers,  such  as  embezzlement  and 
fraud,  are  also  increasing  rapidly.    This  leads  many  people 
to  believe  that  it  is  all  right  to  gain  wealth  by  any 
means.    And,  of  course,  "there  are  those  who  commit  crimes 
strictly  for  kicks." 

Whatever  the  reasons  may  be  for  crime,  people  must  protect 
themselves  from  lawbreakers  by  strictly  enforcing  society's 
laws. 


Duties  of  City  or  Local  Law  Enforcement  Officers. 

Police  officers  are  local  government  employees  whose  job  is  to: 

prevent  crime, 
arrest  lawbreakers, 

regulate  people  ir>  noncriminal  activities, 
perform  public  duties. 

Policemen  who  work  in  a  small  community  usually  have  varied 
police  duties.    In  a  single  day,  they  must  direct  traffic  at 
the  scene  of  a  fire,  investigate  a  housebreaking,  aad  give 
first  aid  to  an  accident  victim.    In  a  large  police  department, 
officers  are  usually  assigned  to  a  specific  duty.  Most 
policemen  are  on  traffic  or  patrol  duty. 

Traffic  officers  enforce  laws  relating  to  traffic,  parking, 
vehicles  and  vehicle  operators,  and  pedestrians.    Their  main 
purpose  is  to  keep  the  community's  streets  and  highways  safe. 
In  order  to  do  this,  they  investigate  accidents  to  see  why 
they  happened,  and  teach  drivers  how  to  avoid  collisions. 
Traffic  accidents  cause  the  death  of  over  fifty  thousand 
people  every  year,  and  hundred  of  thousands  more  are  injured 
in  traffic  accidents.    Traffic  officers  have  the  added  respon- 
sibility of  regulating  the  flow  of  traffic.    With  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  on  the  road,  they 
must  investigate  increasingly  larger  numbers  of  accidents, 
and  arrest  or  ticket  more  violators. 
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Crimes  that  must  be  further  investigated  are  handled  by 

detectives  and  other  groups,  such  as  the  "crime  laboratory." 

Detectives  investigate  the  crime,  arrest  suspected  criminals, 

recover  stolen  property,  and  prepare  the  case  for  court. 

Crimes  involving  juveniles,  too,  are  on  the  rise.  Although 
officers  try  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency,  they  must  be 
just  as  firm  in  arresting  juveniles  as  they  are  when  they  arrest 
adults.    Many  times  special  officers  are  assigned  to  work  with 
juvenile  offenders.    These  officers  have  ability  in  working  with 
young  people  and  have  experience  with  working  with  parents. 

Patrolmen  prevent  crimes  and  arrest  persons  whom  they  catch  in 
criminal  activities.    One  of  the  major  reasons  for  patrol  is 
to  convince  the  would-be  criminal  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
break  the  law.    An  active  patrol  cuts  down  the  opportunity 
for  crime  to  occur.    Patrolmen  also  preserve  the  peace  at 
public  gatherings  where  disturbances  are  likely  to  happen. 
They  answer  and  dispose  of  complaints,  investigate  crimes, 
and  arrest  the  offenders.    They  are  responsible  for  pre- 
serving evidence  and  must  make  reports  about  the  crime.  Some- 
times patrolmen  spend  part  of  their  days  in  court,  as  they  are 
frequently  called  upon  to  testify  in  court  cases. 


Investigating  Criminal  Actions. 

The  detection  of  crime  and  the  apprehension  of  criminals  in 
today's  society  depends  on  scientific  and  thorough  investiga- 
tions.   There  are  three  basic  types  of  investigations: 

°     because  of  violations  of  the  criminal,  traffic,  health,  and 
sanitation  laws; 

°      checking  the  character  and  background  of  people  to  find 
out  whether  they  may  be  trusted  in  responsible  positions; 

°      to  determine  the  conditions  or  circumstances  which  cause 
or  may  result  in  crimes. 

Policemen  gain  information  from  people  who  may  identify  the 
offender;  give  a  description,  and  indicate  the  method  of 
escape;  tell  what  was  taken  and  how  the  incident  happened; 
or  offer  ideas  as  to  who  the  guilty  person  might  be. 

Objects  also  provide  information  which  is  more  reliable  than 
eye  witnesses,  who  are  often  too  emotional  to  be  accurate. 
Careful  examinations  of  physical  changes  in  the  victim  and  the 
suspect  (such  as  injuries)  can  determine  the  type  of  weapon 
used  in  the  crime--it  may  have  been,  among  others,  a  gun,  a 
broken  bottle,  or  a  chemical.    All  broken  objects,  such  as 
windows,  doors,  headlights,  and  bumpers,  are  examined;  so 


also  are  objects  that  are  marked  or  dented.    Things  which 
have  been  moved  (such  as  furniture)  and  objects  that  have  been 
destroyed  can  give  valuable  clues  to  the  investigator. 
Materials  can  be  taken  by  the  suspect  from  the  victim.  The 
property  of  the  victim,  tools,  blood,  hair,  and  clothing  fibers, 
can  be  transferred  from  the  victim  to  the  suspect.    Bui  lets,  ^ 
tools,  paint  peels  from  car  accidents,  matches,  and  fingerprints 
may  be  left  accidentally  at  the  scene.    The  most  important 
piece  of  evidence  that  an  investigator  can  obtain  is  a  finger- 
print, because  no  two  fingerprints  are  alike. 


Holding  Suspected  Violators  for  Trial. 

While  suspects  are  waiting  trial,  they  are  placed  in  jail. 
Jails  are  the  oldest  places  of  detention.    More  than  one 
million  people  pass  through  the  nation's  jails  every  year. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  our  jails  are  not  equipped  to  handle 
this  large  number  of  people.    Complicating  this  problem  is 
the  fact  that  many  people  must  wait  months  before  their  cases 
can  be  heard  in  court,  even  if  they  are  innocent.    This  means 
that  those  people  who  can  not  raise  bail  (most  often  the  poor) 
must  remain  in  jail.    The  jailer  must  decide  what  to  do  with 
the  sick,  the  insane,  the  drug  addict,  and  the  alcoholic, 
as  well  as  women  and  children  for  whom  there  are  no  other 
facilities.    The  first  offender  as  well  as  the  hardened 
criminal  must  be  confined  and  cared  for. 

Jailers  must  see  that  the  accused  are  held  safely  and  fed 
adequately,  and  that  the  conditions  of  jail  are  sanitary. 
They  must  be  concerned  with  the  safety  of  the  prisoners  as 
well  as  the  safety  of  the  staff. 


Other  Law  Enforcement  Groups. 

Counties,  too,  have  law  enforcement  units,  usually  called 
Sheriff's  Departments.    While  sheriffs  are  law  enforcement 
officers,  they  are  required  to  also  collect  taxes,  provide 
jurors,  and  serve  divorce  papers  or  eviction  notices.  These 
duties  are  handled,  in  some  localities,  by  other  officers 
called  "marshals." 

While  most  citizens  are  familiar  with  local  police,  there  are 
others  who  are  not  as  visible  who  work  at  the  state  and  federal 
levels  of  law  enforcement.    State  Highway  Patrolmen  or  troopers 
are  mainly  responsible  for  safe  highway  transportation.  They 
make  sure  that  the  state's  laws  are  obeyed,  and  give  tickets 
to  violators.    As  highway  patrolmen  are  often  the  first  to 
arrive  at  an  accident  scene,  they  call  ambulances,  give  first 
aid  to  injured,  and  direct  traffic  away  from  the  crash  site. 
They  also  provide  service  to  motorists  who  are  lost  or  have 
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mechanical  trouble.    State  policemen  also  have  crime  labora- 
tories which  enable  them  to  identify  and  apprehend  criminals. 
Narcotics  bureaus  and  alcoholic  control  departments  also  have 
statewide  jurisdiction. 

Federal  agencies  have  no  geographic  boundaries  except  the  borders 
of  the  country.    They  cooperate  with  state  police  and  the  police 
of  foreign  governments  as  well.    The  alcohol  and  tobacco  tax 
special  investigators  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  track 
down  liquor  law  violators  from  the  dens  of  country  moonshiners 
to  big  city  stills.    They  are  responsible  for  the  investigation, 
detection,  and  prevention  of  violations  of  the  liquor,  tobacco, 
and  fi rearms  laws . 

Narcotic  agents  have  one  of  the  most  dangerous  jobs  in  law 
enforcement— curbing  illegal  drug  and  narcotic  traffic.  They 
investigate  violations  and  often  make  raids  to  arrest  the  * 
violators  and  seize  the  drugs.    Undercover  agents  infiltrate 
the  underworld  to  obtain  information  about  nationwide  and 
international  drug  traffic. 

Secret  service  agents  have  two  responsibilities: 

They  must  protect  the  President  and  members  of  his  family; 

They  are  also  responsible  for  detecting  counterfeit 
money  and  forgery  of  currency,  checks,  and  bonds  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  investigates  violations 
of  Federal  laws  and  collects  evidence  in  cases  in  which  the 
United  States  is  an  interested  party.    These  involve  such 
crimes  as  kidnapping,  .bank  i^obbery,  extortion,  espionage, 
and  sabotage. 


How  to  Become  a  Law  Enforcement  Officer. 

Qualifications  for  jobs  in  law  enforcement  vary  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another.    Narcotic,  Internal  Revenue,  and  Secret 
Service  Agents  must  be  college' graduates.    FBI  agents  must  be 
law  school  graduates  or  college  graduates  who  have  majored  in 
accounting. 

State  and  local  pol icemen  must  be  high  school  graduates.  How- 
ever, police  departments  are  now  emphasizing  college  training. 
Consequently,  many  officers  are  now  taking  law  enforcement 
courses  at  colleges  and  universities.    Courses  considered  help- 
ful in  preparing  for  a  police  career  include  English,  American 
history,  government,  business  law,  physics,  and  physical  edu- 
cation.   Some  officers  take  advanced  training  in  police  science, 
administration,  law  enforcement,  or  criminology. 


Young  people  who  have  graduated  from  high  school  can  work  in 
some  large  cities  as  police  cadets,  or  trainees,  while  still 
in  their  teens.    When  they  reach  21,  they  may  be  appointed  to 
the  police  force.    Eligibility  is  determined  by  performance 
in  a  competitive  examination. 

Applicants  for  law  enforcement  work  must  pass  stiff  physical 
examinations  which  include  strength  and  ability.    They  must 
have  excellent  hearing  and  vision,  normal  color  vision,  and 
no  physical  defects  that  would  keep  them  from  doing  their  duty. 
There  are  weight  and  height  requirements  which  must  be  met. 

There  are  other  qualifications  that  police  officers  must 
possess.    Police  officers  must  be  sound  mentally  as  well  as 
physically.    They  must  not  have  committed  any  crimes.  They 
must  be  fair  and  courteous  to  all  citizens,  regardless  of 
race  or  ancestry. 

Before  their  first  assignments,  policemen  usually  go  through 
a  period  of  training.    In  smaller  communities,  the  instruction 
is  given  informally  while  the  recruit  works  with  experienced 
officers.    Extensive  training,  such  as  that  provided  by  large 
departments,  may  last  several  weeks  or  months.    During  this 
training,  recruits  must  learn  law,  civil  rights,  and  procedures 
relating  to  accidents,  patrol,  traffic,  and  investigations. 
Recruits  also  learn  how  to  use  a  gun,  defend  themselves,  give 
first  aid,  and  deal  with  emergencies. 


Women  in  Police  Work. 

An  increasing  number  of  city  police  departments  are  using 
women  on  their  police  forces.    Policewomen  are  generally 
assigned  to  work  with  women  and  young  people.    They  work  with 
juvenile  delinquents,  locate  lost  children  and  runaways,  and 
cooperate  with  parents,  social  agencies,  and  school  officials 
to  control  delinquency.    Policewomen  also  search,  book,  and 
attend  to  women  in  jail.    They  serve  warrants,  attend  hearings, 
and  testify  as  witnesses  in  court.    They  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  address  community  organizations  on  police  matters. 

The  role  of  the  policewoman  is  changing.    More  and  more  com- 
munities are  using  women  on  regular  patrol  duty  where  they 
are  expected  to  apprehend  and  arrest  male  and  female 
violators. 


Organization  of  Police  Departments. 

Police  departments  today  are  highly  organized.  Patrolmen 
are  supervised  by  Sergeants.    Desk  Lieutenants  usually  are  in 
charge  of  communications.    Some  smaller  departments  do  not 
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have  Sergeants,  but  have  Lieutenants  who  supervise  the  men 
and  do  admnistrati ve  duties. 

The  Captains  are  above  the  Lieutenants,  and  are  usually  in  charge 
of  a  region,  such  as  a  station  or  a  precinct.    Larger  depart- 
ments may  have  Inspectors,  who  are  in  charge  of  police  functions 
such  as  patrol,  training,  or  records.    The  Deputy  Commissioner 
or  Deputy  Chief  of  Police,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  runs  the 
Department  in  the  absence  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  which  is  the 
highest  rank  of  the  Department.    The  Commissioner  or  Chief 
sets  the  policy  for  the  Department,  and  is  responsible  for  all 
its  activities. 


Crime  -  A  Serious  Problem. 

Many  people  feel  that  crime  in  the  United  States  is  increasing 
rapidly.    Some  see  it  as  our  major  problem.    The  cost  of  crime 
in  our  communities  is  staggering.    Although  we  depend  on  public- 
service  workers  to  enforce  our  laws,  the  prevention  of  crime  is 
the  responsibility  of  every  citizen.    When  one  person  is 
robbed,  injured,  or  killed,  the  well-being  of  everyone  is 
threatened. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Discuss  the  need  for  rules  at  home,  in  school,  and  in  games, 

Ask  students  to  list  rules  that  protect  our  lives  and 
property. 

Demonstrate  how  we  depend  on  law  enforcement  officers  by 
dividing  the  population  of  your  local  community  by  the 
number  of  local  law  enforcement  officers. 

Demonstrate  how  citizens  depend  on  police  officers  by 
dividing  the  area  of  your  community  by  the  number  of 
officers  that  serve  it. 

Ask  students  to  collect  newspaper  clippings  about  law 
violations  and  state  which  law  was  broken. 

Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  and  ask  each  group  to 
research  and  report  on  one  of  the  following: 

Police  training , 
Police  organization. 
Police  duties  , 

Modern  methods  of  controlling  and  preventing  crime. 

Assign  students  to  write  a  science-fiction  account  of 
police  work  in  the  future. 

Arrange  for  law-enforcement  officers  to  visit  the'class. 
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Arrange  for  students  to  visit  local  police  facilities. 


Arrange  for  five  students  to  walk  through  the  classroom 
doing  an  activity  with  an  object.    After  the  last  student 
has  walked  through,  ask  the  students  to  describe  the  per- 
son, activity,  and  object  of  each  person  who  walked  through. 

Arrange  for  students  to  observe  the  handwriting  of  everyone 
in  the  class.    Put  papers  without  names  on  the  board  and 
ask  students  to  identify  the  person  who  wrote  each  paper. 

Discuss  the  individual  student  activity  concerning  the 
characteristics  of  good  policemen.    Although  each  question 
should  be  answered  "no,"  allow  for  differences  of  opinion 
as  different  circumstances  can  cause  varying  types  of 
reaction. 

RESOURCES  BOOKS: 

Hello,  World,  Public  Services,  Field  Educational  Corp., 
1973. 

Crime  and  Punishment,  Franklin  Watts,  1969. 

Crime  and  Punishment,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1969. 

Crimes  and  Justice,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1970. 

Crime  and  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1969. 

Youth  and  the  Law,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1970. 

Poverty  and  the  Law,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1970. 

Challenges  In  Our  Changing  Urban  Society,  Laidlaw  Brothers, 
1969. 

Your  Highway  Patrol  Career,  California  Highway  Patrol,  1969. 

The  FBI  Story,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1969.  - 

FBI,  The  "G  Man's"  Weapons  and  Tactics  for  Combating  Crime, 
Putnam's  Sons,  1969. 


FILMS TRIP: 


Crime  -  Everybody's  Problem,  Wayne  State  University,  (black  and 
white),  1969. 

Law  and  Order  in  a  Troubled  America,  Key  Productions,  (color), 
1969. 
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You  and  the  Law  (Parts  2),  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich, 
(color,  sound,  purchase),  1969. 

You  and  the  Law,  Guidance  Associates  of  Pleasantville:  Discus- 
sion Guide,  1972. 

The  Policeman's  Career,  Visual  Education,  (black  and  white), 
1969:^ 


Federal  Courts  and  Law  Enforcements  McGraw-Hill,  (black  and 
white,  purchase),  1969. 


FILMS: 


Police  Power  and  Freedom  of  Assembly:    The  Gregory  March, 
Henk  Newenhouse/Novo,  (7  min.,  black  and  white,  purchase) , 
1970. 

The  Police  and  the  Conmunity:    Respect  for  Each  Other,  Dibie- 
Dash,  (24  min.,  color,  purchase),  1969. 

The  People's  Right  to  Know:    The  Police  vs.  Reporters,  Henk 
Newenhouse/Novo,  (12  min.,  black  and  white,  purchase),  1970. 

Super  Cop,  NBC  Educational  Enterprises,  (25  min.,  color,  purchase, 
or  rental ) ,  1970. 

Police  Unit  2A  26,  American  Educational  Films,  (18  min.,  color, 
purchase  or  rental ) ,  1972. 

Story  of  a  Policeman,  David  L.  Wolper  Productions,  (25  min., 
black  and  white,  purchase),  1971. 

The  Story  of  a  Policeman,  Sterling  Educational  Films,  (black 
and  white,  purchase),  1965. 

The  Paperhanqers,  Highway  Safety  Foundation,  (color,  sound, 
purchase) ,  1969. 

The  Shoplifter,  Highway  Safety  Foundation,  (color,  sound, 
purchase),  1969. 

Booked  for  Safekeeping,  U.  S.  National  AV  Center,  (33  min., 
black  and  white,  purchase),  1969. 

The  Traffic  Officer  in  Court,  American  Mutual  Insurance, 
(10  min.,  black  and  white,  purchase),  1969. 

Justice  Delayed,  Justice  Denied,  Carousel  Films,  (40  min., 
black  and  white,  purchase),  1972. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Jane  Roberts  was  a  seventh  grader.    She  lives  with  her  mother,  stepfather, 
and  half-sister.    Jane  felt  that  her  sister  was  the  favorite  child  of  her 
parents. 

Jane's  family  had  just  moved  into  the  neighborhood.    Sam  Johnson  Junior  High 
School  has  1,000  students.    Jane  felt  lonesome  because  she  did  not  know  any  of 
her  schoolmates  well . 

The  work  at  Sam  Johnson  was  very  hard,  so  Jane  was  not  sure  she  could  get 
average  grades. 

Finally  a  group  of  girls  noticed  Jane.    Jane  was  flattered  to  be  in  the  group 
because  she  felt  the  girls  in  the  group  were  better  looking  and  better  dressed 
than  she  was.    They  lived  in  the  better  part  of  the  neighborhood,  too. 

Jane's  new  group  of  friends  liked  to  shoplift  for  kicks.    But  the  first  time 
Jane  tried  to  shoplift,  she  was  caught. 

What  do  you  think  caused  Jane  to  break  the  law? 

4 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY : 


What  makes  a  good  police  officer?  Check  "yes"  beside  each  statement  that  you 
agree  with,  and  "no"  beside  each  statement  with  which  you  disagree. 


YES  NO 


1.  A  police  officer  should  seldom  smile^,  so  that  people  can  see 
that  he  is  firm. 

2.  It  is  not  important  if  a  police  officer's  grammar  is  poor. 

3.  Police  officers  should  do  most  of  the  talking  when  they  stop 
people. 

4.  When  suspects  become  violent,  it  is  all  right  for  the  policeman 
to  use  foul  language. 

5.  When  stopping  teenagers,  officers  should  remember  to  treat  them 
like  delinquents. 

6.  It  is  not  necessary  for  policemen  to  be  neat  in  this  day  and 
age. 

7.  When  officers  are  off  duty,  they  can  drive  anyway  they  wish. 

8.  Officers  should  use  teenage  language  when  talking  to  young 
people. 

9.  When  a  young  person  uses  wisecracks,  the  officer  should  use 
them,  too. 

10.  The  best  police  officers  use  sarcasm  often. 

11.  It  is  best  to  hit  the  suspect,  then  talk  later. 

12.  Officers  should  be  harder  on  minority-group  members  because 
they  are  dangerous. 

13.  People  who  are  good  natured  make  poor  policemen. 

14.  It  is  not  ncessary  for  a  policeman  to  be  intelligent. 

15.  Policemen  should  not  arrest  important  people  who  have  broken 
the  law. 

16.  People  who  feel  sorry  for  people  in  trouble  should  not  become 
police  officers. 

17.  It  is  not  important  if  officers  are  dishonest  when  they  are 
off  duty. 

18.  Police  officers  should  not  enforce  laws  they  feel  are  bad. 


Answer  Key: 

See  last  Teacher  Management  Activity  on  page  181. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 
Careers  affect  one's  life  style. 

Police  officers  work  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  at  night,  as  well  as  during  the 
day.    They  work  on  rotating  shifts,  but  can  be  called  anytime  they  are  needed. 
Many  officers  work  10  hours  a  day  for  4  days  only  during  a  week.    However,  in 
emergencies  they  may  work  overtime. 

How  would  this  schedule  affect: 

<* 

(1)    Sleeping  Hours   


(2)    Meal  Times 


(3)    Joining  a  bowling  league 


(4)    Going  to  church 


(5)    Family  outings 


(6)    Watching  favorite  TV  shows 


(7)  Friendships 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

Some  people  are  more  emotional  than  others.    Could  you: 

1.  Stay  calm  when  others  are  upset? 

2.  Be  called  foul  names  without  losing  your  temper? 

3.  Chase  a  criminal  at  high  speeds? 

4.  Arrest  a  nine-year-old? 

5.  Explain  to  parents  that  their  child  has  committed  a  crime? 

6.  Go  after  a  hardened  criminal  in  a  dark  alley? 

7.  Handle  dead  or  injured  people  who*ve  been  in  accidents? 

8.  Tell  a  wife  that  her  husband  has  been  killed? 
9-     Work  undercover  to  break  up  a  drug  raid? 

10.  Shoot  a  person  who  has  committed  a  crime  and  is  trying 
to  escape? 

11.  Take  an  eight-year-old  to  Juvenile  Hall? 
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CORRECTING 
THE  GUILTY 


This  unit  is  designed  to  be  taught  in 
Social  Science  Classes,  Grades  7,  8,  or  9 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  14  of  the  Exploration  Curriculum  Guide. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit 


CORRECTING 
THE  GUILTY 


CONCEPT 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


PUBLIC  SERVANTS  PROTECT  OUR  LIVES  AND  OUR  PROPERTY 


1.  Ability  to  compare  and  contrast  the  jobs  of  workers  in 
justice  system. 

2.  Ability  to  describe  the  past  and'present  concepts  of 
justice. 

3.  Ability  to  compare  and  contrast  the  duties  of  workers  in 
the  correctional  system. 

4.  Ability  to  understand  that  people  differ  in  their  ways  of 
handling  problems. 

5.  Ability  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  different  solutions 
to  problems. 

6.  Ability  to  match  individual  interests  and  abilities  to 
skills  needed  in  this  fiela. 


Our  Rights. 

American  citizens,  fortunately,  have  certain  rights  which  are 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  highest  law 
in  our  land.    Every  citizen  has  the  right 

to  a  trial  by  jury; 

to  have  a  fair  trial ; 

to  be  free  from  unjust  arrest. 

All  persons  are  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  they  are  proven 
guilty,  and  everything  must  be  done  according  to  law.  People 
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who  have  been  tried  and  found  innocent  of  a  crime  cannot  be 
tried  for  that  offense  again.    All  persons  accused  of  crimes 
have  a  right  to  a  speedy  trial.    They  must  be  informed  of 
the  charges  against  them,  and  they  have  the  right  to  have 
counsel  (a  lawyer)  represent  them  at  all  times,  except  before 
grand  juries.    Public  defenders  are  lawyers  who  are  appointed 
by  the  court  to  represent  people  who  are  unable  to  hire 
private  lawyers. 


Our  Courts. 

Courts  may  be  divided  into  the  broad  divisions  of  Civil, 
Criminal,  Traffic,  and  Small  Claims.    Civil  disputes  are 
between  two  people  who  disagree  about  their  rights,  as  in  a 
contract.    Criminal  law  involves  lawbreakers  who  have  committed, 
minor  crimes  (misdemeanors)  or  major  crimes  (felonies).    In  a 
small  claims  court,  the  amount  of  money  involved  is  not  great 
and  the  judge  decides  the  case. 

Public-service  workers  perform  many  duties  that  are  necessary 
to  run  our  system  of  justice  fairly  and  efficiently.  Police 
officers  serve  as  court  officers  or  bailiffs.    Their  duties 
include  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  courtrooms,  and 
assistance  in  the  operation  of  courts.    Clerk  typists  may 
file  complaints,  handle  motions  for  new  trials,  prepare 
abstracts  of  cases,  and  collect  traffic  fines.    Legal  secre- 
taries take  dictation,  prepare  court  calendars,  and  perform 
duties  for  judges.    Clerk  typists  can  become  deputy  clerks , 
senior  duty  clerks,  courtroom  clerks,  assistant  administra- 
tors, and  administrators.    Administrators  handle  the  setting 
of  trials.    The  highest  step  is  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  who  works 
as  a  secretary  for  the  judges;  swears  in  witnesses;  marks 
exhibits;  and  prepares  minutes  of  the  trials. 


Trying  a  Court  Case. 

During  the  trial,  the  prosecutor  tries  to  persuade  the  jury 
that  the  defendant  is  guilty.    The  prosecutor  is  a  member  of 
the  District  Attorney's  staff. 

If  the  defendant  is  found  guilty,  a  Probation  Officer  conducts 
an  investigation  to  determine  whether  there  are  factors 
that  should  be  considered  before  the  defendant  is  sentenced. 
Probation  officers  interview  the  victim,  the  arresting 
officer,  the  offender,  the  family,  employer,  and  teachers 
to  determine  if  the  offense  is  likely  to  happen  again. 
Aften  preparing  a  social  history  of  the  offender,  they 
recommend  to  the  Judge  whether  the  offender  should  go  to  the 
State' Prison,  County  Jail,  Youth  Authority,  Forestry  Camp, 
or  be  placed  on  probation. 
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One  Result  -  Probation. 


Judges  may  decide  to  place  offenders  on  probation  instead  of 
requiring  them  to  spend  time  in  jail  or  prison.  Probation 
officers  supervise  the  welfare  and  conduct  of  adults  and^ 
juveniles  on  probation.    Probation  officers  tell  the  families 
of  offenders  where  they  can  receive  help  and  locate  foster 
homes  for  juveniles  if  they  are  needed.    They  try  to  assist 
offendersin  solving  their  emotional  and  social  problems, 
and  keep  in  touch  with  them  to  see  if  progress  is  being  made. 
When  offenders  have  made  enough  progress,  they  are  released 
from  probation. 

The  requirements  for  Probation  Officer  are,  normally,  graduation 
from  college,  preferably  in  the  social  sciences,  and  one  year 
of  experience  in  probation,  parole,  or  social  work. 


Another  Result  -  Correctional  Institutions. 

Not  every  offender,  of  course,  receives  probation.    Some  must 
go  to  correctional  institutions.    There  are  at  least  7,500 
correctional  agencies  in  the  United  States,  some  800  of  which 
were  designed  for  juveniles. 

Juvenile  Centers.    Counselors  at  juvenile  centers  train  and 
supervise  the  wards  in  their  daily  activities,  give  individual 
and  group  counseling,  and  decide  on  the  appropriate  treatment 
for  each  offender.    They  must  be  able  to  gain  the  interest, 
respect,  and  cooperation  of  their  wards,  and  maintain  fair 
and  firm  discipline.    Usually,  counselors  must  have  any  com- 
bination of  training  and  experience  equivalent  to  three  years 
of  college,  preferably  in  the  social  sciences. 

People  who  have  completed  high  school  and  have  suitable  work 
experience  can  sometimes  obtain  jobs  where  they  will  be 
responsible  for  the  custody  and  supervision  of  boys  and  girls 
♦  in  detention  halls. 

Prisons.    There  are  twenty-eight  prisons  and  eight  community 
treatment  centers  run  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  for 
people  who  have  broken  federal  laws.    Each  state  has  a 
Department  of  Corrections,  which  manages  a  state  prison  system. 
The  state  may  also  operate  a  facility  for  committed  narcotic 
addicts  and  a  center  for  the  criminally  insane. 


Punishment  -  or  Rehabilitation. 

Long  ago,  the  main  purposes  of  prisons  were  to  remove  criminals 
from  society  so  that  they  could  not  commit  more  crimes,  and 
to  punish  criminals  physically  and  mentally  so  they  would  not 
want  to  commit  crimes  again.    Inmates  lived  in  isolation. 
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each  confined  to  a  single  cell,  having  contact  only  with 
ministers,  guards,  and  prisoner  reformers.    Although  pri- 
soners worked  and  ate  together,  they  were  forbidden  to  talk, 
since  silence  was  a  part  of  the  punishment.    Physical  abuse, 
flogging,  sweatboxes,  balls  and  chains,  were  common  procedure. 
Hard  and  disagreeable  work  was  assigned  to  prisoners,  and  if 
there  was  no  work,  the  prisoners  worked  a  useless  treadmill. 

People  began  to  see  that  imprisonment  itself  is  punishment. 
Inmates  lose  their  privacy,  freedom  to  make  decisions,  compan- 
ionship of  friends  and  family,  self-respect,  and  their  freedom 
to  go  vyhere  they  wish.    Finally,  punishments  such  as  flogging, 
total  isolation,  and  silence  were  removed  from  prisons. 

While  the  responsibility  of  prisons  today  is  to  keep  offenders 
safe  and  secure,  the  emphasis  today  is  no  longer  on  punishment. 
In  many  institutions,  programs  of  treatment  are  designed  to 
help  each  inmate  become  prepared  to  take  his  place  in  free 
society. 

Today's  correctional  officers  are  generally  not  tough,  club- 
swinging  individuals.    They  are  usually  part  custodial 
officers  and  part  counselors.    Correctional  officers,  working 
on  shifts,  must  supervise  buildings  containing  hundreds  of 
cells.    The  duties  of  an  officer  are  numerous  and  varied, 
ranging  from  the  supervision  of  inmates  at  work,  recreation, 
and  meals,  to  participation  in  group  counseling  and  group 
treatment  programs.    Officers  must  maintain  adequate  standards 
of  security  and  cleanliness  for  their  areas.    They  must  enforce 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

High  school  graduates  who  have  2-4  years  of  related  work 
experience  can  qualify  as  correctional  officers.  College 
training  can  often  be  substituted  for  the  required  experience. 


Learning  in  Prison. 

Many  inmates  sent  to  correctional  institutions  cannot  read  and 
write.    To  help  them  overcome  this,  the  Corrections  Department 
may  hire  teachers  who  instruct  in  grade  school,  high  school, 
and  college  level  courses. 

Many  people  in  prison  do  not  have  job  skills  with  which  to 
earn  an  honest  living.    The  Department  of  Corrections  may 
offer  a  wide  range  of  vocational  training  programs.  These 
courses  may  include: 
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aircraft  engine 


drafting 
drycleaning 
dental  laboratory 


office  machine 


repair 
auto  body  repair 
auto  mechanics 
baking 
bookbinding 
carpentry 
cooking 


work 
graphic  arts 
janitorial  service 
masonry 
meat  cutting 


repair 
painting 
plastering 
plumbing 
upholstery 
vocational  nursing 
welding 


These  classes  are  instructed  by  public  servi ce  workers  who 
have  years  of  on-the-job  experience  in  these  fields. 

Correctional  counselors  interview  and  counsel  inmates  and  try 
to  help  them  solve  their  problems. 


Learning  by  Working  in  Prison. 

Some  correctional  institutions  now  operate  industrial  and 
agricultural  enterprises.    Manufacturing  plants  may  produce 
wood  and  metal  furniture,  clothing,  shoes,  detergents,  and 
flags.    All  of  the  state's  license  plates  may  be  manufactured 
by  inmates.    Inmates  also  run  canneries,  dairies,  and 
laundries. 

Some  states  have  a  work-furlough  program  in  which  inmates 
receive  enough  money  to  pay  for  their  room  and  board,  send 
money  to  their  families,  and  save  toward  the  day  they  will 
be  paroled.    In  some  cases  inmates  are  now  given  short  leaves 
to  their  communities  to  prepare  for  their  return  to  society. 


The  End  Result  -  Parole. 

Parole  agents  are  responsible  for  helping  parolees  return  to 
a  law  abiding  role.    They  must  supervise  the  parolee's  activ- 
ities and  make  sure  rules  are  being  obeyed.    Parolees  are 
usually  expected  to  obey  curfews,  report  to  their  parole 
agents,  and  avoid  criminals  or  ex-criminals.    The  parole 
agent 

helps  parolees  with  personal  problems; 
aids  in  job  placement; 

works  with  social,  religious,  and  recreational  agencies 

concerned  with  rehabilitation; 
observes  the  parolee  to  detect  anything  which  might  lead 

to  a  new  crime. 

Parole  officers  are  college  graduates  vyho  have  usually  majored 
in  social  sciences,  and  have  had  experience  in  probation, 
parole,  or  social  work. 
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Although  offenders  are  placed  in  correctional  institutions 
to  keep  them  from  harming  others,  public-service  workers 
strive  to  prepare  offenders  vocationally,  academically, 
physically,  and  psychologically  so  that  they  may  reenter 
society  as  law-abiding  citizens. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Have  students  list  the  most  common  problems  junior  high 
students  have. 

Discuss  possible  ways  of  handling  the  problems  listed 
above. 

List  the  counseling  agencies  that  offer  services  to  your 
community. 

Discuss  the  cases  in  the  individual  student  activities. 
Solutions  to  the  problems  will  vary. 

Ask  each  student  to  list  five  things  he  likes  about 
himself. 

Ask  each  student  to  write  about  one  behavior  pattern  he 
would  like  to  change.    Papers  need  not  be  collected. 

Discuss  the  results  of  the  survey  on  jobs  for  parolees. 

Arrange  for  visits  from  resource  people  in  the  judicial 
and  correctional  fields. 

Arrange  a  field  trip  to  a  nearby  courthouse. 
Have  class  simulate  a  trial  court  in  class. 


RESOURCES 


BOOKS : 


This  Is  America's  Story,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1970. 

The  Challenge  of  American  Democracy,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1970. 

The  Bill  of  Rights.  Coronet  Films,  1969. 

Human  Rights:    The  American  Scene,  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1969. 
The  Story  of  the  Law,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1969. 
Liberty  and  the  Law,  Prentice-Hall,  1969. 

Liberty  and  the  Law:  Free  Press--Fair  Trial,  Unit  5,  Prentice- 
Hall,  1969. 
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Liberty  and  the  Law:  Search  and  Seizure.  Unit  3,  Prentice-Hall, 
1969. 

Liberty  and  the  Law:    The  Privilege  Against  Self-incrimination. 
Unit  2,  Prentice-Hall ,  1969. 

Liberty  and  the  Law:    The  Right  to  Counsel.  Unit  1.  Prentice- 
Hall,  1969. 

How  to  Keep  Out  of  Jail.  Franklin  Watts,  1966. 
Crime  and  Punishment,  Franklin  Watts,  1969. 

Rights  of  the  Accused:  Criminal  Procedure  and  Public  Security, 
American  Education  Publications.  1971. 

Crimes  and  Justice.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1970. 
Youth  and  the  Law.  Houghton  Mifflin.  1970. 


FILMSTRIPS:  ^ 

Liberty  and  Its  Responsibilities.  Universal  Education  and  Visual 
Art.  color. 

You  and  Sel f-Government.  Filmstrip  House,  (color,  purchase). 
1970. 

The  Federal  Courts.  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  (color,  purchase). 
1969. 

Federal  Judiciary.  Society  for  Visual  Education,  (color, 
purchase).  1969. 


FILMS: 


Justice  Under  Law  -  The  Gideon  Case.  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
(23  min.,  color,  purchase),  1969. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  in  Action  -  The  Story  of  a  Trial.  Bailey 
Film  Associates.  (22  min.,  black  and  white,  or  color,  purchase), 
1969. 

Interrogation  and  Counsel,  Churchill  Films,  (22  min.,  color, 
purchase).  1970. 

Bas i c  Court  Procedures .  Coronet.  (14  min.,  black  and  white, 
or  color),  1970. 
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Institutions.  Progressive  Picture.  (21  min..  black  and  white, 
purchase),  1969. 

Voices  Inside.  NBC  Educational.  (22  min..  color,  purchase), 
1970.  ' 

TRANSPARENCY: 

Crime  and  Punishment,  Creative  Visuals,  1969. 
KIT: 

Elizabeth  Fry  and  Prison  Reform.  E.  M.  Hale.  1970. 
CHART: 

Agencies  of  Justice  and  Law.  George  A.  Pflaum,  1970. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

It  is  normal  for  people  to  feel  emotions.    Anger,  joy,  sadness,  nervousness, 
and  frustration  should  not  always  be  held  in.    People  vary  in  the  ways  that 
make  them  feel  better. 

1.     What  things  make  you  feel  nervous?   .  


What  do  you  do  when  you  are  nervous? 


2.     Name  three  things  that  make  you  feel  unhappy. 


What  do  you  do  when  you  are  unhappy? 


3.     Name  three  things  that  make  you  confused. 


What  do  you  do  when  you  are  confused? 


4.     What  things  make  you  feel  angry? 


What  things  do  you  do  when  you  are  angry? 


INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


People  who  counsel  troubled  individuals  try  to  understand  why  certain  behavior 
patterns  develop.    Why  do  you  think  the  following  people  behave  the  way  they  do? 

°      Tom  enjoys  doing  new  things.    He  is  always  in  search  of  a  new  adventure. 
Tom  believes  in  trying  as  many  things  as  possible.    He  often  brags  to  his 
friends  that  he  had  tried  just  about  everything.    Tom  is  now  in  Juvenile 
Hall  for  using  marijuana. 

°      Many  students  at  Jane's  school  look  down  on  people  they  consider  "square." 
Jane  does  not  like  the  taste  of  alcohol,  but  she  drinks  anyway  to  feel  she 
is  a  part  of  the  group.    Jane  wis  arrested  for  being  drunk  in  public  and  is 
now  on  probation. 

°       Linda  feels  like  an  outsider  at  her  school.    She  just  can't  seem  to  make 
friends.    When  she  is  with  a  group  of  girls,  she  always  talks  about  how 
many  nice  things  she  has,  how  much  money  her  family  has,  and  how  smart 
she  is.    Linda  is  very  unhappy  because  she  is  so  unpopular. 

°      Denny  lives  in  a  rundown  neighborhood.    He  is  always  hungry  and  a  little 

sick.    With  five  children  in  the  family,  Denny's  parents  cannot  afford  to 

buy  clothes  for  him.    Denny  picks  fights  constantly  and  bullies  small 
children. 


Jack's  father  wants  him  to  be  a  lawyer  like  himself.    He  decides  what 
courses  Jack  should  take,  but  Jack  gets  poor  grades  in  them.    Jack's  real 
interest  is  in  art.    Jack  has  now  refused  to  bathe,  comb  his  hair,  or 
keep  his  room  neat.    He  dresses  as  sloppily  as  he  can  and  cuts  classes 
often. 

Mary's  parents  do  not  have  much  time  for  her.    They  are  involved  in  many 
activities.    Mary's  parents  expect  she  will  fail.    Mary  is  rude  in  class. 
She  cuts  class  often  and  does  not  try  to  do  well. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


The  actions  of  one  person  often  affects  the  actions  and  feelings  of  other  people. 
There  is  always  more  than  one  way  to  act  in  a  situation.    Each  choice  has  its 
disadvantages  or  advantages.    Some  people  choose  behavior  that  hurts  them,  their 
families,  their  friends,  and  society.    Can  you  think  of  some  other  things  the 
following  people  could  have  done? 

Josie's  parents  argued  every  night.    Their  arguing  made  Josie  very  unhappy. 
Josie  finally  ran  away  from  home. 

Terry's  parents  always  took  her  little  brother's  side.    The  last  time  this 
happened,  Terry  threw  a  vase  at  her  little  brother  and  seriously  injured  him. 

°      Larry  is  unhappy  about  his  grades.    He  would  like  to  get  average  grades,  but 
he  usually  gets  D's  and  F's.    He  thinks  studying  is  for  "squares."  Larry 
feels  the  teacher  and  principal  are  against  him.    Larry  broke  into  the 
school  and  ruined  all  of  the  school's  A-V  equipment. 


INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

Qualifications  for  workers  in  corrections  vary.    Fill  in  the  information  below. 


Correctional  Officer 

Probation  Officer 

Education: 
Duties: 

i 

Education: 
Duties: 

Salary: 

'. 

Salary: 

Parole  Officer 

Education: 
Duties: 

Supervisor  of  Juvenile  Hall 
Education: 
Duties: 

Salary: 

1  — 

Salary: 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY: 


Parole  officers  try  to  find  jobs  for  people  who  have  police  records.    Ask  three 
employers  if  they  would  hire  people  who  have  been  convicted  of  murder,  theft, 
drug  abuse,  or  have  a  history  of  alcohol  abuse.    Ask  them  to  give  honest 
answers.    You  are  not  judging  if  they  are  right  or  wrong. 


Employer  #1  YES 

NO 

Murder 

Theft 

Drug  Abuse 

Alcohol  Abuse 

Any  Comments: 

Employer  #2  YES 

NO 

Murder 

Theft 

Drug  Abuse 

Alcohol  Abuse 

Any  Comments: 

Employer  #3  YES 

NO 

Murder 

Theft 

Durg  Abuse 

Alcohol  Abuse 

Any  Comments: 
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Unit 


PREVENTING 
AND  FIGHTING  FIRES 


This  unit  is  designed  to  be  taught  in 
Social  Science,  Physical  Education,  or  Health  Classes, 

Grades  7,  8,  or  9 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  15  of  the  Exploration  Curriculum  Guide. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES  205 

CONTENT  205 
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The  Future  for  the  Firefighter 

TEACHER  MANAGEMENT  ACTIVITIES  208 
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Kits 
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Mul timedi  a 

INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  213-214 
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unit  15 

PREVENTING 
AND  FIGHTING  FIRES 


CONCEPT  PUBLIC  SERVICE  WORKERS  PROTECT  OUR  LIVES  AND  OUR  PROPERTY 

INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  identify  the  major  functions  of  workers  in  fire 
OBJECTIVES  safety. 

2.  Ability  to  list  the  recommended  qualifications  for  fire 
safety. 

3.  Ability  to  discuss  possible  functions  for  fire-f ighting 
in  the  future. 

4.  Ability  to  recognize  that  physical  traits  affect  career 
choice. 

5.  Ability  to  recognize  that  social  and  personal  relation- 
ships affect  careers. 


CONTENT  Protecting  lives  and  property  from  fire  is  one  of  the  major 

duties  performed  by  public-service  workers.    Years  ago,  com- 
munity residents  formed  lines,  with  each  person  passing  a 
bucket  of  water  forward  to  put  out  the  fire.    Today  the 
bucket  brigade  has  disappeared. 

Firefighting  today  has  become  highly  specialized  and  sophis- 
ticated.   Firemen  are  usually  full-time  paid  employees  of 
county  or  town  fire  departments.    In  small  towns  and  commun- 
ities fire  departments  are  maintained  partly  by  paid  "call 
men,"  or  volunteer  firemen,  who  serve  only  when  they  are  needed 
at  a  fire. 

Functions  of  Firefighting  Personnel. 

In  fire  protection,  the  entry  level  job  is  usually  as  a  fire- 
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fighter  or  a  fire  dispatcher.    The  fire  dispatcher  receives 
emergency  alarms,  dispatches  proper  equipment  to  the  emergency 
keeps  records,  and  calls  other  emergency  agencies  if  their 
help  is  needed. 

Firemen  respond  to  alarms,  suppress  fires,  rescue  endangered 
people,  and  protect  and  salvage  property.    Each  fireman  has 
a  specific  task  to  perform.    While  they  must  be  able  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  commanding  officer,  they  must  also  be 
capable  of  making  good  split-second  decisions  on  their  own. 
Usually,  firemen  advance  to  fire-control  mechanic,  fire  con- 
trol technician.  Lieutenant,  Captain,  Battalion  Chief,  Assis- 
tant Chief,  and  Fire  Chief. 

In  waterfront  cities,  firemen  assigned  to  fireboats  respond  to 
alarms,  suppress  fires,  and  rescue  people  in  danger.  Fireboat 
mates  operate  small  fireboats  and  steer  them  to  and  from  the 
scene  of  fires,  while  fireboat  pilots  command  larger  fireboats 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities,  helicopter  pilots  fly  heli- 
copters to  fires.    They  rescue  men  and  equipment,  and  may  drop 
chemicals  or  w^ter  on  fires  to  suppress  them.    Real  or 
potential  fire  hazards  can  be  spotted  in  the  air  by  heli- 
copter pilots. 

Fire  prevention  engineers  are  responsible  for  the  design  and 
installation  of  fire  prevention  systems,  industrial  equipment, 
and  plant  buildings.    They  design  and  inspect  alarm  systems, 
sprinkler  systems,  and  detection  devices.    They  also  analyze 
building  drawings  to  determine  whether  the  buildings  meet  the 
minimum  standards  of  fire  safety. 

Specially  trained  firemen  periodically  inspect  factories, 
theatres,  and  other  public  buildings  for  conditions  which 
might  cause  a  fire.    Local  laws  on  fire  escapes,  fire  doors, 
storage  of  flammable  materials,  and  other  hazards  must  be 
compl ied  with. 

Arson  investigators  determine  the  nature  and  causes  of  fires. 
They  collect,  preserve,  and  analyze  evidence;  they  interrogate 
witnesses  and  suspects.    Arson  investigators  file  reports, 
prepare  cases,  and  may  testify  in  court. 

Some  cities  now  utilize  paramedics,  who  are  assigned  to 
special  mobile  heart  units,  and  administer  advanced  medical 
treatment  to  heart-attack  victims  on  the  scene  and  enroute 
to  the  hospital . 

Qualifications  for  Firefighters. 

Physical  Ability.    Because  of  the  hazardous  physical  duties  a 
fireman  must  perform,  there  are  strict  entry  qualifications 
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which  must  be  met  for  employment.    A  firefighter  should  be  in 
good  health  and  should  be  able  to  pass  a  physical  agility 
test,  which  includes  such  feats  as  climbing  a  40  or  50-foot 
ladder,  doing  chin-ups  and  push-ups,  making  a  standing 
jump,  and  running  a  specified  distance.    Most  departments 
have  height  and  weight  schedules,  and  good  hearing,  vision, 
and  color  discernment  are  required. 

Education.    The  fire  recruit  must  have  a  high  school  diploma, 
and,  in  a  growing  number  of  comnunities,  the  degree  of 
associate  of  arts  is  required.    Many  areas  pay  firemen  to 
return  to  the  classroom.    Pay  increases  are  sometimes  linked 
to  the  number  of  college  credits  earned. 

A  fire  department  whose  officers  and  men  are  not  trained 
properly  cannot  protect  the  citizens  of  the  community  effec- 
tively.   Firefighting  depends  on  adequate  fire  streams  and  the 
proper  handling  of  hoses.    Firemen  study  hydraulics  to  know  heat 
flow,  and  to  understand  pressure  and  the  intelligent  use  of 
water.    The  training  of  firemen  includes  the  chemistry  of  fire- 
ignition  temperature,  the  effects  of  humidity,  extinguishing 
fires,  and  explosions.    They  must  be  able  to  handle  all  types 
of  fire  apparatus  and  equipment:    pump  and  tank  trucks,  hose 
trucks,  elevating  platforms,  and  chemical  trucks.  Proper 
ways  of  forcing  entry  and  ventilation  control  must  be  learned. 

In  addition,  the  correct  procedures  for  salvage  after  fires, 
and  removing  debris  and  water  from  the  building,  are  a  part 
of  a  fireman's  training.    Firemen  must  be  informed  regarding 
the  hazards  created  by  a  vast  number  of  new  materials  and  pro- 
ducts that  are  passing  through  or  being  stored  in  the  community. 
They  must  know  how  to  carry  victims  to  a  safe  place  and  how  to 
render  essential  first  aid.    Building  construction  and 
building  code  laws  which  are  related  to  fire  prevention  must 
be  learned.    Courses  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  mechanical 
engineering  are  important  in  preparing  for  a  career  in  fire 
science. 

Personal  Relations.    There  are  other  attributes  that  are 
essential  to  a  fire  service  career.    Courage,  personal  develop- 
ment, and  mental  soundness  are  all  important  qualities  a  fire- 
man should  possess.    Firemen  are  often  on  duty  for  a  24-hour 
shift,  and  then  off  for  24  hours,  plus  an  extra  day  at 
intervals.    Since  firefighters  must  live  and  work  closely 
together,  care  is  taken  to  select  only  those  who  have  good 
personal  and  social  behavior. 

The  Future  for  the  Firefighter. 

The  outlook  for  employment  in  fire  protection  is  good.  As 
communities  continue  to  grow,  so  will  the  need  for  fire  pro- 
tection personnel.    This  is  apparent,  since  despite  all  of 


our  technological  advances,  our  property  losses  and  fire  death 
rates  remain  exceedingly  high.    In  1968  property  losses  due 
to  fires  were  a  staggering  2  billion  dollars.    In  1965,  our 
fire  deaths  numbered  12,000  people,  a  higher  death  rate  than 
that  of  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan. 

As  the  population  increases,  it  is  therefore  expected  that  many 
areas  which  now  depend  upon  volunteer  fire  units  will  find  it 
necessary  to  employ  full-time  professional  firemen. 

The  fireman  of  the  future  will  probably  be  involved  more  with 
inspection  and  fire-prevention  activities.    Firefighting  will 
change  as  new  materials  are  used  for  construction  and  as 
different  fuels  and  chemicals  are  used  in  industry.  New 
types  of  equipment  installed  in  homes  and  buildings  will 
cause  firefighting  techniques  to  change.    Problems  and 
challenges  for  fire  fighting  will  also  increase  as  more 
and  more  high-rise  buildings  are  constructed. 

Firefighting  involves  great  risk  of  life  or  injury  from 
sudden  cave-ins  of  floors;  toppling  walls;  exposure  to  fumes 
and  smoke;  bad  weather;  exposure  to  poisonous,  flammable,  and 
explosive  gases  and  chemicals.    Yet,  the  desire  of  these 
dedicated  public  servants  to  serve  their  communities  sur- 
passes their  fear  of  death.    Perhaps  this  is  why  the  symbol 
of  a  fireman  is  the  public  service  emblem. 


TEACHER  °     Arrange  for  a  visit  by  a  local  firefighter. 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES  Have  students  visit  a  local  firefighting  agency. 

Have  students  plan  and  develop  bulletin  boards  on  fire 
safety. 

Ask  each  student  to  prepare  and  give  a  five-minute  talk 
.J. .      on  fi re  safety. 

°     Discuss  the  general  operation  of  fire  agencies. 

Test  the  physical  fitness  of  each  student.    Use  the  seven- 
item  MHPER  Youth  Fitness  Test  Norms,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  NEA  Publication-Sales,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.    20036.    The  single-copy  price  is  $1.00. 

Give  students  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
Presidential  Awards  for  Physical  Fitness.  Applications 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Presidential  Physical  Fitness 
Awards,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20036. 

Divide  class  into  pairs  and  ask  each  pair  to  demonstrate 
a  life-saving  technique--control  of  bleeding,  shock. 
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resuscitation,  etc. 


Discuss  high-school  courses  and  nearby  college  programs 
that  lead  to  careers  in  fire  science. 

Ask  each  student  to  draw  a  map  showing  his  home  and  the 
fire  station  nearest  him. 

Find  out  and  discuss  the  number  of  firemen  who  serve  your 
community,  and  uhe  size  of  your  community  in  population 
and  area. 

Ask  your  principal  to  discuss  what  fire  inspectors  look 
for  when  they  come  to  your  school. 

Determine  the  cost  of  false  alarms  to  your  community. 

Ask  each  student  to  develop  a  survival  plan  for  his 
family. 

Ask  each  student  to  tell  about  personal  habits  that 
annoy  the  student  in  a  home  situation.    Discuss  how 
these  habits  would  affect  firemen  who  live  together. 
You  may  wish  to  role-play  situations  where  firemen 
have  conflicts  about  neatness,  snoring,  gum-chewing, 
etc. 


RESOURCES  BOOKS: 


Fi re ,  Channing  L.  Bete,  1969. 

Fire  Brigades,  National  Safety  Council,  1970. 

Firefighting:    A  New  Look  in  the  Old  Firehouse,  Van  Nostrand 
Reinhold,  1969. 

Chicago  Fire,  October  8,  1871:  The  Blaze  that  Nearly  Destroyed 
a  City,  Franklin  Watts,  1969. 

Fire  Snorkel  No.  7,  Albert  Whitman,  1969. 

Smoke  Eaters:    Trucks,  Training  and  Tolls  of  the  Nation's 
Firemen,  Putnam's  Sons,  1969. 

School  Fires ,  National  Safety  Council,  1970. 

The  House  Is  On  Fire,  National  Safety  Council,  1970. 

Home  Fire  Drills,  National  Safety  Council,  1970. 
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Planned  Fire  Escape  for  Your  Family,  National  Safety  Council ^ 
1970. 

First  Aid  for  Juniors,  Doubleday,  1969. 


FILMSTRIPS: 


Fire  and  the  Fire  Department,  Eye  Gate  House,  (sound,  color, 
purchase),  1970. 

Causes  and  Prevention  of  Fire,  Eye  Gate  House,  (sound,  color, 
purchase),  1970. 

Fire  and  Fire  Protection,  Eye  Gate  House,  (sound,  color,  purchase), 
T97o: 

Fire  and  Fire  Prevention  (Series  9),  Eye  Gate  House,  (sound, 
color,  purchase),  1970. 

Preventing  and  Controlling  Fire,  NASCO,  (sound,  color,  pur- 
chase),  1969. 

Science  and  Fire,  Eye  Gate  House,  (sound,  color,  purchase), 
T97o: 

Putting  Out  Fires  and  Fire,  Education,  Eye  Gate  House,  (sound, 
color,  purchase),  1970. 

Fire  and  Fuels,  Eye  Gate  House,  (sound,  color,  purchase),  1970. 

Treatment  of  Wounds,  American  Gas  Association,  (sound,  color, 
loan),  1969. 

First  Aid  for  Bleeding  and  Shock,  McGraw-Hill,  (black  and 
white,  purchase),  1969. 

Use  of  Artificial  Respiration,  McGraw-Hill,  (black  and  white, 
purchase),  1969. 

Artificial  Respiration,  American  Gas  Association,  (sound, 
color,  loan),  1969. 

FILMS: 

The  Fire  Triangle,  Bailey-Film  Associates,  (14  min.,  black  and 
white  or  color,  purchase),  1969. 

Fire  Science,  Churchill  Films,  (15  min.,  black  and  white  or 
color,  purchase),  1970. 
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Fire:    Conditions  for  Combustion,  Rand  McNally,  (S  8  mm., 
loop,  color),  1970. 

Inquiry  Science  Films  (Series  8),  Rand  McNally,  (S  8  mm., 
loop,  color) ,  1970. 

Why,  Daddy?    Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health,  (17  min., 
black  and  white,  loan),  1969. 

Object  Lesson  in  Fire  Prevention,  U.  S.  National  A-V  Center, 
(Zl  min.,  black  and  white,  purchase),  1969. 

Fire  Protection  Through  Research ^  Worcester  Film,  (38  min., 
color,  loan),  1969. 

Crew  Boss,  Serina  Press,  (35  min.,  color,  loan),  1970* 

Smokechaser,  Serina  Press,  (20  min.,  color,  loan),  1970. 

Fire  and  Sand,  Serina  Press,  (10  min.,  color,  loan),  1970. 

Fireman  At  Your  Door,  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty,  (19  min.,  black 
and  white,  free),  1969. 

Seconds  to  Safety,  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty,  (15  min.,  color, 
free),  1969. 

Family  Fire  Safety,  American  Sheep  Producers,  (13  min.,  color, 
loan),  1969. 

Fire  Prevention  in  the  Home  (Second  Edition),  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  Educational  Corporation,  (11  min.,  color,  purchase), 
1969. 

Are  You  Safe  at  Home?  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health, 
(20  min.,  black  and  white,  loan),  1969. 

rm  No  Fool  With  Fire,  Walt  Disney,  (8  min.,  color,  $4.00 
rental),  1970. 

Forest  Fires  and  You,  Serina  Press,  (15  min.,  black  and  white, 
loan),  1970. 

Shape  of  the  Future,  Gypsum  Association,  (14  min.,  color, 
loan),  1969. 


First  Aid  Now,  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health,  (25  min. 
color,  loan) ,  1969. 

Burns  (Lesson  7),  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health, 
(13  min. ,  color,  loan),  1969. 


General  Procedure  for  Shock,  Eye  Gate  House,  (S  8  mm. ,  loop), 
T970: 

To  Save  a  Life,  American  Gas  Association,  (16  min.,  color, 
loan),  1969. 

First  Aid:    Control  of  Bleeding,  Connecticut  State  Department 
of  Health,  (12  min.,  black  and  white,  loan),  1969. 

Control  of  Bleeding  I  and  II,  Eye  Gate  House,  (S  8  mm.,  loop), 
T970: 

Bleeding  and  Bandaging  (Lesson  4),  Connecticut  State  Department 
of  Health,  (27  min.,  color,  loan),  1969. 

Fractures  and  Splinting,  (Lesson  5),  Connecticut  State  Depart- 
ment  of  Health,  (27  min.,  color,  loan),  1969. 

Rescue  Breathing,  Eye  Gate  House,  (S  8  mm. ,  loop),  1970. 

Artificial  Respiration  (Lesson  3),  Connecticut  State  Department 
of  Health,  (13  min.,  color,  loan),  1969. 

Mouth  to  Mouth  Resuscitation  in  Junior  High  School,  Pharmaceuti- 
cal  Manufacturers,  (16  min.,  color,  loan),  1969. 

KITS: 

Alarm  System  Kit,  NASCO,  1969. 

Fire  Detection  Circuit  Kit,  CENCO  Education  Aids,  1969. 
AUDIO  TAPE  REEL: 

Your  Future  As  a  Fireman,  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  1969. 
MULTIMEDIA: 

Fire  Department  Helpers,  Society  for  Visual  Education,  1969. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

Are  you  physically  fit?  What  is  your  rating  in  the  following  events? 

Si  tups     

Broad  Jump     

50-yard  Dash     

600-yard  Run    

Soft  Ball  Throw   

Shuttle  Run     

Pullups  (Boys  Only)     

Flexed  Arm  Hang  
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Do  you  think  you  would  like  a  career  in  fire  science?   Answer  the  following 
questions  by  checking  "yes"  or  "no." 

YES  NO 

1.  Are  you  afraid  of  heights?     

2.  Does  traveling  at  high  speeds  frighten  you?     

3.  Are  you  calm  in  an  emergency?   

4.  Can  you  follow  orders  well?     

5.  Can  you  make  good  decisions  quickly?     

6.  Could  you  handle  the  bodies  of  people  who  have  been 

burned?   

7.  Would  you  have  the  courage  to  enter  a  smoke-filled 

building?   

8.  Do  you  get  along  well  with  others?    

9.  Are  you  a  good  team  worker?   

10.  Can  you  move  quickly  in  an  emergency?     

11.  Are  you  physically  strong?     

12.  Would  you  like  to  take  science  courses?     

13.  Would  you  risk  your  life  to  save  the  lives  of  others?   
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Unit 


PROMOTING 
THE  GENERAL  WELFARE 


This  unit  is  designed  to  be  taught  in 
Social  Science  Classes ,  .Grades  7,  8,  or  9 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  16  of  the  Exploration  Curriculum  Guide. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES  217 

CONTENT  217 

Becoming  a  Citizen 

Coming  Into,  or  Leaving  the  Country 

Bringing  Material  into  the  Country,  or 
Taking  Material  Out 

Collection  of  Money  for  Bringing 
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TEACHER  MANAGEMENT  ACTIVITIES  220 

RESOURCES  221 
Books 

Fi  1ms  trips 
Films 

Audio  Tapes 
Transparencies 

INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  223-225 
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PROMOTING 
THE  GENERAL  WELFARE 


CONCEPT 


PUBLIC  SERVANIS^  REGULATE  THE  PASSAGE  OF  GOODS  AND  PEOPLE 
CROSSING  OUR  NAflONAL  BOUNDARIES  'FOR  THE'  BENEFIT  OF  ALL 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


1.  Ability  to  list  the  reasons  for  regulating  international 
exchange  of  goods  and  people. 

2.  Ability  to  identify  the  major  job  families  in  this  field. 

3.  Ability  to  compare  and  contrast  the  duties  of  workers  in 
this  field. 

4.  Ability  to  discuss  the  recommended  qualifications  for 
workers  in  this  area  of  regulatory  services. 

5.  Ability  to  describe  the  personal  abilities,  character- 
istics, and  interests  of  workers  in  this  job  family. 

6.  Ability  to  recognize  that  physical  traits  can  affect 
career  choice. 

7.  Ability  to  compare  own  abilities,  characteristics,  and 
physical  traits  to  those  required  for  this  job  family. 

8.  Ability  to  recognize  that  people  vary  in  what  is 
satisfying  or  non-satisfying  to  them. 


CONTENT 


Becoming  a  Citizen. 

The  federal  government  takes  many  steps  to  insure  the  well- 
being  of  all  its  citizens.    Consequently,  some  people  are  not 
allowed  to  become  citizens  of  the  U.S.    People  who  seek  to 
become  citizens  must  prove  that  they  are  of  sound  character. 
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understand  American  history  and  government,  and  will  be  able 
to  lead  satisfying  lives  in  American  society.    Each  person 
who  wishes  to  become  a  citizen  is  examined  by  the  Imrnigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  of  the*  Department  of  Justice.  Those 
who  meet  the  conditions  set  by  the  government  can  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.    These  conditions  are  uniform  and 
must  be  met  by  everyone. 


Coming  Into,  or  Leaving,  the  Country. 

People  who  have  proved  to  be  undesirable  can  be  deported  by 
the  Immigration  Service.    The  Department  of  Justice  also  issues 
passports  to  Americans  who  wish  to  visit  foreign  countries, 
and  visas  and  visitors'  permits  to  people  who  wish  to  visit 
the  United  States. 

Immigration  Inspectors  must  inspect  all  people  who  wish  to 
pass  through  or  reside  in  the  United  States.    They  may  be 
required  to  board  land,  sea,  and  air  carriers  to  inspect 
or  question  people  arriving  in  the  United  States. 

Every  year  many  people  seek  to  enter  the  United  States 
illegally.    The  aim  of  the  Immigration  Border  Patrol  is  to 
detect  and  prevent  the  smuggling  of  aliens  into  this 
country,  and  to  catch  those  who  have  succeeded  in  entering 
illegally.    Points  where  aliens  can  enter  are  patrolled  by 
automobile,  horseback,  boat,  aircraft,  or  foot.  Patrol 
agents  stop  all  vehicles  that  are  suspected  of  bringing 
aliens  into  the  country;  inspect  and  search  trains,  buses, 
airplane:?,  ships,  and  terminals;  and  apprehend  all  persons 
seen  crossing  the  border.    Although  they  are  generally 
assigned  to  border  areas,  at  times  they  are  assigned  to 
areas  within  the  country. 

Applicants  must  pass  a  written  test  to  become  Immigration 
Inspectors  or  Border  Patrol  Agents.    People  who  wish  to 
become  Border  Patrol  Agents  should  complete  the  14-week 
course  of  study  at  the  Border  Patrol  Academy  in  Los  Fresnos, 
Texas.    Classes  at  the  academy  include:    law,  Spanish,  care 
and  use  of  firearms,  fingerprinting,  judo,  methods  of  tracking 
law  violators,  physical  training,  first  aid,  and  the  care  and 
use  of  government  equipment.    The  basic  entrance  salary  for 
a  Border  Patrol  Agent  is  approximately  $9,000.    Border  Patrol 
Agents  can  also  qualify  for  Immigration  Inspector,  a  posi- 
tion which  pays  slightly  higher. 


Bringing  Material  into  the  Country,  or  Taking  Material  Out. 


Some  people  try  to  smuggle  illegal  goods  into  the  United  States, 
such  as  heroin  and  marijuana.    Public-service  workers  seek  to 


stop  all  items  that  would  be  harmful  to  the  American  people. 


While  smuggling  goods  has  been  going  on  longer  than  recorded 
history,  the  methods,  containers,  and  quantities  of  smuggled 
goods  have  changed.    Instead  of  a  few  pounds  of  opium  in  a 
cameTs  stomach,  today's  smuggler  might  place  heroin  in  a 
briefcase  or  the  heel  of  a  shoe.    Many  clever  and  new  ways 
of  smuggling  goods  are  tried  every  day. 

Customs  inspectors  are  the  Government's  frontline  protection 
against  smuggling.    They  inspect  cargo,  baggage,  mail,  articles 
worn  or  carried  by  persons,  and  carriers  entering  and  leaving 
the  United  States.    Customs  port  investigators  inspect  air- 
planes, ships,  and  boats  entering  our  national  boundaries. 
They  are  helped  in  their  work  by  customs  agents  who  cross  oceans 
and  continents  seeking  out  those  who  are  attempting  to  bring  in 
illegal  merchandise. 

The  increase  in  intercontinental  travel  has  placed  added  burdens 
on  the  Bureau  of  Customs.    In  1966,  over  192  million  people 
and  57  million  carriers  (trucks,  planes,  ships,  and  autos) 
entered  the  United  States.    Two  hundred  fifty  million  tons  of 
cargo  were  unloaded  at  U.  S.  sea  and  Great  Lakes  ports.  Two 
hundred  million  pounds  of  cargo  arrived  at  U.  S.  international 
airports.    The  number  of  air  passengers  increases  at  a  rate 
of  10%  each  year.    The  Customs  Office  must  adjust  constantly 
to  new  changes,  such  as  larger  and  faster  aircraft  which  can 
carry  as  many  as  500  passengers.    Passengers  must  be  cleared, 
paperwork  processed,  and  duty  collected  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Exports,  too,  are  inspected  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  Exports 
which  will  be  used  to  overthrow  governments  (such  as  machine 
guns,  mortars,  rifles,  and  ammunition)  are  seized  by  customs 
agents . 

Collection  of  Money  for  Bringing  Material  In. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for  customs  is  the  collection 
of  money  or  revenue.    Without  revenue,  the  government  would 
be  unable  to  provide  the  services  that  people  need.    In  1966, 
customs  employees  collected  over  $2.6  billion.    Every  individual 
arriving  in  the  United  States  is  of  interest  to  customs. 
People  entering  the  U.  S.  are  generally  entitled  to  a  personal 
duty-free  exemption  of  $100.00. 

Most  of  the  duty  that  is  collected,  however,  does  not  come 
from  passengers.    Only  $25  million  was  collected  from  passen- 
gers in  1966,  which  was  only  1.4%  of  the  total  duty  collected. 

America  is  the  world's  greatest  trading  nation.    In  fact,  tens 
of  thousands  of  businesses  in  the  U.  S.  depend  on  buying  and 
selling  abroad  for  their  income. 
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Protection  of  the  revenue  means  making  sure  that  the  Government 
gets  the  revenue  it  should,  no  more,  nor  no  less.  There 
are  approximately  300  customs  ports  in  the  U.S.,  each  headed 
by  a  port  or  district  director. 

Articles  entering  the  U,  S.  must  meet  certain  requirements, 
such  as  those  relating  to  pure  food  and  drug  laws.  Import 
licenses  are  required  for  agricultural  products. 

Since  the  collection  of  revenue  must  be  based  on  uniform 
charges,  customs  value  information  is  coordinated  between 
customs  houses.    Appraisers  examine  the  merchandise  to  deter- 
mine its  true  value,  and  if  the  goods  are  textiles,  furs,  or 
alcoholic  beverages,  appraisers  must  make  sure  they  are 
labeled  correctly.    Chemists  working  in  customs  laboratories 
determine  the  origin,  manufacture,  composition,  and  use  of 
a  wide  variety  of  products.    Scientific  examinations  have 
been  made  on  candy,  molasses,  syrups,  food  products,  oils, 
beverages,  clay  and  earthenware,  drugs  and  narcotics, 
rubber  footwear,  chemicals,  metals  and  ores,  paper  and 
textiles,  petroleum  products,  and  many  others. 

After  the  rate  of  duty  and  true  value  is  determined,  the 
revenue  due  must  be  paid  to  the  Collector  of  Customs. 

As  trade  and  travel  have  increased,  so  have  investigations, 
arrests,  fines,  penalties,  and  seizures  of  merchandise. 
Customs  agents  patrol  the  water  front,  in  or  out  of  uniform, 
often  boarding  ships  before  dawn.    After  the  ship's  papers 
have  been  checked,  the  ship  is  thoroughly  searched,  including 
the  pots,  pans,  and  baking  ingredients  in  the  galley,  or  any 
other  likely  hiding  place. 

Customs  Inspectors  and  Import  Specialists  need  four  years  of 
college  study  in  any  major  field.  The  Customs  Aide  position 
requires  two  years  of  college  or  an  A. A,  degree.  All  appli- 
cants in  this  field  must  be  21  years  of  age. 

There  is  no  way  to  measure  how  much  public-service  workers 
who  are  border  patrolmen  and  customs  personnel  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  all  citizens. 


TEACHER  °     Have  students  collect  information  and  materials  on  the 

MANAGEMENT  duties  of  workers  in  this  occupational  group. 

ACTIVITIES 

Divide  students  into  small  groups  and  initiate  discussion 
of  qualifications  required  for  each  major  occupation  in 
this  field. 

°     Arrange  for  a  Customs  Inspector  to  be  a  resource  person 
for  your  class. 
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Simulate  the  following  conditions: 


-  Customs  and  border  patrol  agents  develop  a  "sixth 
sense"  about  who  is  trying  to  smuggle  goods.  They 
notice  mannerisms  that  tip  off  a  person's  feelings. 

-  Divide  your  class  into  groups.    Secretly  give  each  per- 
son in  the  group  a  marked  object.    Ask  the  class  to 
observe  each  group  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
When  the  time  has  ended,  ask  each  person  in  the  class  to 
write  down  who  they  feel  is  the  "guilty"  party  in  each 
group. 

Ask  the  members  of  the  class  how  surveillance  of  other 
people  makes  them  feel. 


RESOURCES  BOOKS: 


Should  the  Golden  Door  Be  Closed?  American  Book,  Van  Nostrand, 
1969. 

Careers  With  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
U.  S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  1970. 


FILMSTRIPS: 


Developments  Abroad  -  Immigration,  Eye  Gate  House,  (color, 
sound,  purchase) ,  1970. 

New  Systems  of  Business  Organizations  and  the  Flood  of  Immi- 
gration, Eye  Gate  House,  (color,  sound,  purchase),  1970. 

The  Creation  of  Modern  Industri al  America  (1870-1920),  Society 
for  Visual  Education,  (color,  sound,  purchase),  1969. 

Popul ation ,  Eye  Gate  House,  (color,  sound,  purchase),  1970. 

Road  to  World  Power  and  Responsibility,  Society  for  Visual 
Education,  (color,  purchase) ,  1969. 


FILMS: 


The  Golden  Door,  B'nai  B'rith,  (12  min.,  color,  purchase),  1969. 

A  Nation  of  Immigrants,  B'nai  B'rith,  (52  min.,  black  and  white, 
free) ,  1969. 
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Immigration,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  (11  min.,  black  and 
white,  purchase),  1969. 

Twentieth  Century  Pilgrim,  Serina  Press,  (15  min.,  black  and 
white,  loan),  1970. 

Voyage  to  America.  B'nai  B'rith,  (12  min.,  black  and  white, 
purchase),  1969. 

Arrival  of  Immigrants  at  Ellis  Island.  (1903;  1906)  CENCO 
Education  Aids  (S  8  mm  Loop,  4  min.,  black  and  white,  pur- 
chase), 1970. 

The  Inheritance,  B'nai  B'rith,  (35  min.,  black  and  white,  pur 
chase),  1969. 


AUDIO  TAPE: 


Walter.  Francis:  Philosophy  of  America's  Immigration  Policy, 
EMC  Corporation.  1969. 


TRANSPARENCIES: 


Congress  Restricts  Immigration.  Creative  Visuals.  1968. 
Immigration  in  the  U.  S.,  Creative  Visuals.  1968. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Border  patrol  agents  must  be  honest,  loyal,  intelligent,  physically  fit,  and 
morally  sound.    They  must  have  a  high  respect  for  law;  good  oral  expression; 
good  personal  appearance.    They  must  be  excellent  in  public  relations  and  can- 
not be  drug  or  alcohol  abusers.    Their  eyesight  and  hearing  must  be  good  (able 
to  hear  conversation  at  20  feet  and  whispered  conversation  at  15  feet).  Clear 
speech  and  free  breathing  are  required. 

Tell  why  you  think  these  qualifications  and  characteristics  are  or  are  not 
necessary  for  a  border  patrol  agent's  position. 

•t 


INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

Border  patrol  and  customs  agents  must  be  very  observant.    Observe  five  people 
whom  you  do  not  know  well,  while  they  are  having  free  time  or  engaged  in  play- 
ground activities  at  your  school.    After  you  have  observed  them  for  fifteen 
minutes,  leave  the  area  and  write  a  detailed  description  of  each  person  and 
what  each  person  was  doing.    Try  not  to  let  the  people  you  are  observing  become 
aware  that  you  are  observing  them. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Customs  Investigators  and  Border  Patrol  Agents  must  make  hard  decisions.  They 
must  penalize  everyone  who  breaks  the  law,  even  people  they  personally  like. 

School  activities  can  help  in  making  a  career  choice.    If  you  were  the  only 
person  who  noticed  the  following  people,  would  you  report  them  to  the  proper 
person?    Put  an  (X)  beside  each  person  you  would  report.    All  of  these  activities 
took  place  at  your  school. 

  1.    A  boy  in  your  sixth  period  class  stealing  the  history  test  from 

the  teacher's  desk. 

  2.    The  girl  in  front  of  you  who  passed  the  answers  to  the  test  to  the 

girl  across  the  aisle. 

  3.  Two  boys  whom  you  like  who  cut  their  last  class. 

  4.  Three  girls  smoking  in  the  restroom  at  school. 

  5.  A  boy  giving  away  a  harmful  drug. 

  6.  A  girl  selling  a  harmful  drug. 

  7.  A  bully  taking  money  from  a  boy  smaller  than  himself. 

  8.  Your  best  friend's  book  open  during  a  test. 

  9.  Your  best  friend  taking  a  dangerous  drug. 


i 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

Here  are  some  duties  that  a  customs  officer  might  do.  Which  do  you  think  you 
would  like? 

YES  NO 

1.  Interviewing  people     

2.  Questioning  people     

3.  Doing  surveillance     

4.  Gathering  evidence 

5.  Writing  detailed  reports     

6.  Associating  with  criminals     

7.  Patrolling  the  waterfront     

8.  Searching  for  evidence     

9.  Operating  undercover   

10.  Doing  chemical  analyses     

11.  Appraising  merchandise   


Would  a  job  that  involves  the  following  be  satisfying  to  you? 

1.  A  large  amount  of  travel 

2.  Exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather 

3.  Hard  physical  work 

4.  Personal  danger 

5.  Irregular  hours 
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Unit 


FAST,  SAFE,  AND  EFFICIENT 
TRANSPORTATION 


This  unit  is  designed  to  be  taught  in 
Social  Science'^Xlasses ,  Grades  7,  8,  or  9 
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Unit 


CONCEPT 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 

CONTENT 


FAST,  SAFE,  AND  EFFICIENT 

TRANSPORTATION 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  WORKERS  MANAGE  AND  REGULATE  THE  TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF  PEOPLE  AND  GOODS 


1.  Ability  to  identify  the  major  problems  in  the  field  of 
transportation  management. 

2.  Ability  to  describe  the  major  duties  performed  by  workers 
in  transportation  management, 

3.  Ability  to  identify  the  major  federal  departments  con- 
cerned with  transportation  management. 

4.  Ability  to  explore  the  student's  own  interests  in  trans- 
portation management. 


The  term  "millions  on  the  move"  illustrates  the  transporta- 
tion problem  our  nation  faces.    Not  only  are  millions  of 
people  moving  about  by  automobile,  bus,  train,  and  plane, 
but  tons  of  material  are  being  moved  by  pipeline,  truck, 
freight  car,  boat,  or  barge,  as  well  as  by  air  freight.  In 
a  recent  year,  approximately  1  trillion,  750  billion  ton- 
miles*  of  intercity  freight  was  moved  from  one  place  to 
another.    Railroads  carry  approximately  40%  of  our  freight, 
mainly  heavy  materials  such  as  coal,  grain,  cars,  and  trucks. 
Pipelines  carry  20%  of  our  freight,  mainly  oil  and  gas. 
Trucks,  which  are  highly  mobile,  carry  some  25%  of  the  nation's 
freight;  water  and  air  transportation  carry  about  15%  of  the 
total.    Coal,  iron,  and  ore  are  often  transported  by  water, 
while  the  airlines  move  much  of  our  light,  perishable  goods. 

*ton-miles  =  miles  of  travel  times  tons  of  freight;  that  is, 
1000  tons  moved  1  mile,  or  100  tons  moved  10  miles,  each 
equal  1000  ton-miles. 
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What  would  happen  if  our  transportation  services  were  to 
falter  for  a  considerable  period  of  time?   The  food  necessary 
to  feed  thousands  of  people  would  not  flow  in,  nor  would  the 
goods  the  community  produces  flow  outward  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation.    The  fuel  that  is  needed  to  move  buses,  taxes,  and 
automobiles,  and  to  generate  power  would  be  shut  off.  Sub- 
ways, fire  trucks,  police  cars,  and  ambulances  would  be 
paralyzed. 

The  Automobile  in  Transportation. 

The  American  way  of  life  is  geared  to  the  automobile  and  its 
use  for  business  and  social  purposes.    The  automobile  provides 
comfortable,  convenient  door-to-door  service,  and  most  indivi- 
duals like  the  independence  which  a'private  motor  vehicle 
provides.    Consequently,  the  number'of  multi-car  families 
increases  each  year.    In  1970,  nearly  100  million  motor 
vehicles  used  our  streets  and  highways.    More  than  a  trillion 
miles  are  traveled  each  year,  consuming  87  billion  gallons 
of  motor  vehicle  fuel. 

The  shift  of  the  more  affluent  population  to  the  suburbs 
has  caused  a  steady  stream  of  automobiles  going  to  the  city 
in  the  morning  and  leaving  the  city  when  working  hours  are 
over.    Many  people  who  attain  their  dream  of  owning  a  home 
in  the  suburbs  find  themselves  having  an  hour's  drive  to  work. 
Since  most  Americans  like  to  get  to  work  quickly,  many  businesses 
are  now  beginning  to  locate  their  plants  away  from  the  city's 
inner  core. 

Just  as  there  is  a  trend  for  the  middle  and  upper  economic 
groups  to  move  to  the  suburbs,  there  is  also  the  trend  of 
movement  from  rural  and  urban  areas.    In  the  years  1970-80, 
the  total  capacity  of  our  transportation  system  must  double 
if  the  demand  continues  at  its  present  rate. 

Our  transportation  problems  are  not  confined  to  increased 
mobility.    Air  pollution,  congestion,  and  noise  are  also 
part  of  the  problem.    We  are  being  choked  to  death  by  the 
machine  we've  come  to  love.    Many  of  our  highways  and  streets 
were  not  built  to  handle  the  amount  of  traffic  we  have  today. 
Consequently,  the  slow  and  difficult  movement  at  rush  hours 
is  enough  to  make  tempers  flare.    People  who  are  "rushing" 
at  five  miles  an  hour  might  be  tempted  to  "get  a  horse," 
which  can  travel  over  eleven  miles  an  hour. 


The  Airplane  in  Transportation. 

The  problems  of  transferring  from  one  mode  of  transportation 
to  another  have  not  been  solved.    It  is  not  uncommon  for 
people  to  drive  miles  to  an  airport,  struggle  to  find  a 
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parking  space,  board  an  airplane,  and  then  circle  arOund  their 
destination  unable  to  land.    In  many  cases,  the  time  spent  in 
getting  to  the  airport  is  more  than  the  time  spent  flying  to 
the  destination.    Many  of  our  airports  are  located  away  from 
the  inner  city's  congested  areas,  which  reduces  the  hazard  of 
accidents  causing  a  large  loss  of  life.    Then,  too,  airports 
and  runways  take  up  a  considerable  amount  of  land,  and  land 
located  far  from  the  city  is  less  expensive. 

Most  of  our  airports  are  not  equipped  to  handle  the  volume 
of  air  traffic  we  have  today.    Many  are  too  small  and  are 
poorly  located.    Residents  of  areas  near  airports  complain 
about  the  constant  noise,  and  many  times  these  homes  go  down 
in  value. 

Inefficiency  is  also  a  part  of  the  problem.    The  passenger 
.today  is  subjected  to  costly  delays  in  transferring  from  one 
type  of  travel  to  another.    Baggage  frequently  arrives  late 
and  is  lost. 


The  Railroad  in  Transportation. 

Railroads  still  play  an  important  role  in  transportation.  As 
many  passengers  have  shifted  to  cars  and  airplanes  for  trans- 
portation, rail-roads  have  relied  on  freight  transportation  to 
make  profits.    Railroads  today  carry  40%  of  the  nation's 
freight. 

Many  people  feel  that  more  passengers  would  use  rail  trans- 
portation if  the  service  would  improve.    New  high-speed 
trains  are  now  operating  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The 
federal  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  develops 
systems  capable  of  moving  large  numbers  of  people  at  high 
speeds  with  an  economical  use  of  space. 

Public-service  workers  design  passenger  terminals;  evaluate 
and  set  rates;  train  and  certify  operators  of  transportation 
systems. 

At  the  state  level,  people  with  backgrounds  as  "right-of- 
way"  agents  are  much  in  demand.    Right-of-way  agents  negotiate 
with  property  owners  to  buy  the  property  or  obtain  the  right 
to  use  it.    During  the  time  between  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  and  the  beginning  of  construction,  right-of-way 
agents  rent  the  property  and  see  that  it  is  properly  maintained. 


Public  Transportation  Systems. 

Transit  systems  are  plagued  by  breakdowns  due  to  unsafe,  dirty, 
and  worn-out  equipment.    People  who  live  on  tight  schedules 
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become  dissatisfied  when  transit  schedules  are  not  maintained. 
Vandalism  in  our  terminals  has  increased  to  the  point  where 
many  travelers  shun  them  altogether. 

Accidents  are  taking  a  costly  toll.    On  our  highways  alone, 
over  1,000  people  are  killed  each  week,  and  10,000  people  are 
injured  every  day.    The  economic  losses  from  these  accidents 
exceed  one  billion  dollars  a  month. 

Yet  Americans  find  themselves  paying  more  for  less  service. 
Many  public  transportation  companies  have  been  forced  to  cut 
back  services  at  the  same  time  they  are  raising  prices  to 
prevent  losses  from  occurring.    Some  transit  companies  have 
gone  out  of  business,  while  others  have  had  to  use  public 
money  to  continue  operation. 

Why  hasn't  the  public  demanded  better  public  transportation 
systems?    Much  of  the  support  for  public  transit  comes  from 
the  groups  of  people  who  do  not  drive:    the  young,  the  old, 
the  sick,  and  the  poor.    People  whose  needs  are  met  by  auto- 
mobiles are  reluctant  to  pay  more  taxes  for  public  transporta- 
tion. 

Land  is  at  a  premium  and  there  is  a  reluctance  to  use  avail- 
able land  for  transportation.    Once  land  is  used  for  trans- 
portation, it  cannot  be  used  for  another  purpose.  Highways, 
roads,  bridges,  and  parking  lots  can  consume  up  to  two- thirds 
of  a  city,  robbing  the  city  of  land  that  could  be  taxable 
property. 


Federal  Participation  in  Highway  Traffic  Regulation, 

The  federal  government  plays  an  important  role  in  ground 
mobility  and  safety.    Since  1916,  it  has  been  a  roadbuilding 
partner  with  the  states.    The  Federal  Highway  Administration 
(FHA)  oversees  the  federal-aid  highway  network,  which  comprises 
over  900,000  miles  of  roads  and  highways.    Interstate  highways, 
which  provide  motorists  with  faster,  safer,  and  more  com- 
fortable travel,  are  a  vital  part  of  this  system. 

The  FHA  and  the  states  carry  on  highway  safety  campaigns  to 
engineer  more  safety  into  the  highways;  to  correct  dangerous 
locations;  and  to  introduce  new  safety  ideas.    Most  new 
employees  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  are  college 
graduates  majoring  in  business,  engineering,  or  accounting. 

While  the  FHA  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  highways, 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  is  responsibi 
for  the  safety  of  vehicles,  drivers,  passengers,  and  pedes- 
trians.   The  Safety  Administration  sets  performance  standards 
for  motor  vehicle  inspection;  driver  education;  driver 
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licensing  and  registration;  alcohol  prevention;  traffic  codes 
and  laws;  and  emergency  medical  services.    Car  manufacturers 
must  comply  with  more  than  30  safety  performance  standards, 
such  as  seat  belts  and  collapsible  steering  columns.  The 
Safety  Administration  conducts  public  education  programs  on 
highway  safety,  and  researches  accident  data  to  secure  infor- 
mation. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  planning,  designing,  building, 
maintaining,  and  operating  public  highways  belongs  to  the 
states  and  their  local  subdivisions.    Traffic  engineers, 
planners,  and  civil  engineers  plan,  design,  and  construct 
highways,  roads,  and  streets.    Traffic  engineers  watch  the 
flow  of  people  and  vehicles  and  decide  where  traffic  signs, 
lights,  and  bike  lanes  will  be  located.    Many  people  in  this 
field  have  college  degrees. 

\ 

Services  such  as  railroads  and  buses,  which  move  people  and 
freight  from  one  state  to  another,  are  called  public  utilities 
and  are  regulated  by  the  federal  government.    Therefore,  publi 
service  personnel  are  involved  in  the  regulation  of  loads  to 
set  tariff  rates;  and  in  the  handling,  routing,  and  movement 
of  dangerous  materials. 


Federal  Participation  in  Air  Traffic  Regulation, 

Tremendous  tasks  and  challenges  face  public-service  workers  in 
transportation.    Their  objective  is  to  move  people  and  goods 
safely,  rapidly,  and  efficiently.    Most  of  the  workers  in 
transportation  management  are  employed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment.   The  federal  government  takes  many  steps  to  insure  the 
safety  of  all  passengers  who  travel  by  air. 

Air  traffic  control  is  the  major  function  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  (FAA),  involving  nearly  half  of  its 
employees.    Air  traffic  controllers  direct  planes  that  are 
landing  and  taking  off  from  our  airports.    They  view  planes 
on  a  radar-scope,  then  direct  them  to  the  proper  lane  for 
landing  or  take-off.    FAA  specialists  work  in  at  least  27 
air  route  traffic  control  centers,  335  airport  control  towers, 
and  350  flight  service  stations.    The  radar,  communication, 
and  ground  navigation  equipment  are  maintained  by  technicians 
and  engineers . 

The  FAA  sets  standards  to  judge  the  competence  of  all  pilots, 
and  to  assess  maintenance  of  all  aircraft  to  make  sure  they 
are  airworthy.    In  addition  to  pilots,  the  FAA  certifies 
aviation  mechanics,  parachute  riggers,  ground  instructors, 
aircraft  dispatchers,^  flight  navigators  and  engineers,  and 
air  traffic  controllers.    Flight,  ground,  and  mechanic  schools 
must  also  be  approved.    The  FAA  also  fosters  the  construction 
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and  improvemervts  of  airports;  protects  the  environment  by 
setting  noise  limits;  combats  hijacking;  and  conducts  research 
and  development  programs. 


Federal  Participation  in  Railroad  Regulation. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administration  responsibilities  include 
the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety,  the  Office  of 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation,  and  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

Derailments  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  decade.  The 
growing  volume  of  hazardous  materials  being  transported  daily 
increases  the  probability  of  disasters.    About  two-thirds  of 
all  fatalities  involving  trains  occur  at  crossings.  Federal 
workers  are  attempting  to  reduce  hazards  and  accidents  at  our 
puWic  grade  crossings.    The  Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety 
enforces  all  rail  safety  regulations  and  determines  how 
railroads  can  operate  in  a  safer  manner. 


The  Future  Picture. 

The  problem  of  transportation  in  our  nation  is  severe.  There 
is  simply  too  much  traffic  for  our  present  systems  to  handle. 
Transportation  experts  have  many  ideas  about  relieving  this 
problem.    Some  would  like  to  ban  cars  ^^^om  the  inner  city 
altogether.    Others  feel  that  actiors  su:h  as  adding  more  one- 
way streets,  electronic  traffic  contro!,  and  off-street 
parking,  would  solve  the  problem.    Still  others  favor  the  use 
of  helicopters  and  monorails. 

In  the  future,  both  local  and  state  government  will  have  a 
great  need  for  a  variety  of  professional,  paraprofessional , 
and  skilled  level  personnel  to  meet  the  challenge  of  pro- 
viding safe,  rapid,  and  efficient  methods  of  transporting 
our  nation's  people  and  goods. 


Determine,  for  one  week,  t\)a  total  number  of  miles  operated 
by  the  vehicles  selected  by  the  class. 

Identify,  the  improvement  that  was  most  desired  in  the  class 
surveys. 

Invite  speakers  from  the  various  job  families  to  visit  the 
class. 

Have  each  student  make  a  short  presentation  on  one  posi- 
tion~  in  transportation  management.    Contrast  the  duties 
performed  among  the  various  job  families. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 
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°     Prepare  a  list  of  local  transportation  management  agencies. 

Discuss  the  statistics  on  traffic  injuries  and  fatalities 
in  your  area. 

Ask  students  to  tell  which  intersections  they  consider 
hazardous,  and  why  they  feel  this  is  so. 

RESOURCES  BOOKS: 


Your  Country  and  the  World,  Ginn  and  Company,  1969. 

Exploring  the  Urban  World,  Globe  Book  Company,  1972. 

Challenges  In  Our  Changing  Urban  Society,  Laidlaw  Brothers, 
J9W. 

Hello,  World!  Transportation,  Ruth  Love  Holloway  and  Elaine 
H.  Stowe,  Field  Educational  Publications,  Inc.,  1973. 

Transportation ,  J.  G.  Ferguson,  1970. 

Transportation  in  the  World  of  the  Future,  J.  B.  Lippincott, 

The  Automobile  Story,  General  Motors,  Free,  1968. 
Railroads,  Charles  E.  Merrill,  1969. 


FILMSTRIPS: 


Our  National  Resources,  Filmstrip  House,  (color,  purchase), 
1970. 

Transportation  In  The  U.S.A.,  Curriculum  Materials  Corp., 
(color,  purchase),  1969. 

Transportation,  Bai 1 ey-Fi Im  Associates ,  (color,  sound, 
purchase) ,  1969. 

Transportation,  Filmstrip  House,  (color,  purchase),  1970. 

Transportation  and  Modern  Life,  McGraw-Hill,  (black  and  white), 
T969: 

Our  Transportation  Problem,  Key  Productions,  (black  and  white, 
purchase) ,  1969^ 
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Transportation  Today>  Coronet  Films,  (color,  sound,  purchase), 
1970. 

The  Methods  We  Use,  Coronet  Films,  (color,  sound,  purchase), 
1970. 

Systems  Work  Together,  Coronet  Films,  (color,  sound,  purchase), 
1970. 

Dependence  on  Transportation  Workers,  Curricul  um  Material s 
Corporation,  (color,  purchase),  1970. 

Land  Transportation,  Curriculum  Materials  Corporation,  (color, 
purchase),  1979. 

Transportation  on  Land,  Eye  Gate  House,  (color,  sound,  purchase), 
1970. 

You  and  the  Automobile,  Key  Productions,  (black  and  white, 
purchase),  1969. 

Our  Roads~~A  National  Problem,  Wayne  State  University,  (black 
and  white,  purchase) ,  1 969. 

Highway  Systems,  Coronet  Films,  (color,  sound,  purchase), 
T5707 

The  Airplane  Changes  America,  Universal  Education  and  Visual 
Arts,  (color,  sound,  purchase),  1969. 

Air  Transportation,  Curriculum  Materials  Corp.,  (color, 
purchase),  1969. 

Transportation  by  Air,  Eye  Gate  House,  (color,  sound,  purchase), 
T970: 

Air  Systems,  Coronet  Films,  (color,  sound,  purchase],  1970. 

The  Airport:    What  You'd  See  There,  Bailey  Film  Associates, 
(color,  sound,  purchase),  1969. 

The  Airport:    Who  Works  There,  Bailey  Film  Associates ,  (color, 
sound,  purchase),  1969. 

Rail  Systems,  Coronet  Films,  (color,  sound,  purchase),  1970. 

The  Rail  road  Terminal :    What  You'd  See  There,  Bailey  Film 
Associates,  (color,  sound,  purchase),  1969. 

The  Railroad  Terminal:  Who  Works  There,  Bailey  Film  Associates, 
Xa)lor,  sound,  purchase),  1969. 
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The  Bus  and  Truck  Terminal:  What  You'd  See  There,  Bailey  Film 
Associates,  (color,  sound,  purchase),  1969. 

The  Bus  and  Truck  Terminal:    Who  Works  There,  Bailey  Film 
Associates,  (color,  sound,  purchase),  1969. 

The  Harbor:    Who  Works  There,  Bailey  Film  Associates ,  (color, 
sound,  purchase),  1969. 


FILM?: 


Transportation  in  the  Modern  World,  Coronet  Films,  (11  min., 
black  and  white  or  color,  sound,  purchase),  1970. 

A  Trip  from  Chicago,  Union  Carbide,  (30  min.,  color,  sound, 
loan),  1969. 

Fair  Today  -  Futurama  Tomorrow,  General  Motors,  (26  min., 
color,  sound,  loan),  1969. 


MAP: 


Occupations:  Transportation,  Denoyer-Geppert ,  (color,  pur- 
chase),  1969. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


How  could  transportation  1n  your  area  be  Improved?    Survey  the  residents  of  your 
community  to  find  out  what  your  transportation  needs  are.    Ask  each  resident 
to  choose  the  one  thing  that  would  improve  transportation  in  your  area. 


RESIDENTS 


More  traffic  signals 
More  bike  lanes 
A  rapid  transit  system 
More  one-way  streets 
Better  air  service 
More  freeways 
Timed  traffic  signals 
Higher  speed  limits 
Lower  speed  limits 
Left-turn  lanes 
Better  train  service 
Safer  intersections 
Better  bus  service 
Wider  streets 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

Count  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  that  belong  to  the  residents  of  your  block. 


Family 


Total 


1 rucKs 

o oil  o 

1  lU  UU  1 

Others 

Total 

Cycles 

Number 

#1 

#3 

^7 

§^  1 

Mid 

^17 

^IM 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


Select  a  motor  vehicle  that  your  family  uses  often.  Keep  a  record  of  the 
trips  made  by  that  vehicle  for  one  week. 


Mileage  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 


Reason  for  the  Trip 


Mileage  at  the  end  of  the  week 
Miles  operated  during  the  week 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

Ask  your  family  and  neighbors  to  answer  the  following  questions: 


Person 

How  far  do  you 
travel  to  work? 

If  you  travel  by 
automobile,  how 
many  people  are 
in  the  car? 

At  what  time 
do  you  leave 
work? 

Would  you 
use  public 
transportation 
if  it  were 
convenient? 

#  1 

#  2 

#  3 

#  4 

#  5 

#  6 

#  7 

#  8 

#  9 

#10 

#11 

#12 

#13 

#14 

#15 

#16 

#17 

#18 

#19 

#20 
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RESOURCE  SUPPLIERS 
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Appendix 


A 


RESOURCE  SUPPLIERS 


This  appendix  is  a  listing  of  suppliers  of  resources  itemized  at  the  end  of 
each  unit  of  the  individual  sections. 

Abingdon  Press 
Nashville,  TN  37202 


Acaderny  Films,  Inc. 
748  N.  Seward  Street 
Hollywood,  CA  90038 

Aetna  Life  and  Casualty 
151  Farmington  Avenue 
Hartford,  CT  06115 

AEVAC  Inc. 

500  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10036 

Allyn  and  Bacon  Inc. 
470  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02210 

American  Book  Company 
Van  Nostrand 
300  Pike  Street 
Cincinnati,  OH  54202 

American  Educational  Films 
9304  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 

American  Education  Publications 
Education  Center 
Columbus,  OH  43216 


American  Forestry  Association 
919  17th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

American  Gas  Association,  Inc. 
605  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10016 

American  Guidance  Service,  Inc. 
Publishers  Building 
Circle  Pines,  MN  55014 

American  Institute  of  Planners 
917  15th  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 

American  Library  Association 
50  East  Huron  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60611 

American  Mutual  Insurance 
20  North  Wacker  Di^ 
Chicago,  IL  6061315 

American  Sheep  Producers  Council,  Inc. 
Suite  520,  Railway  Exchange  Building 
909  17th  Street 
Denver,  CO  80202 
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Appl eton-Cen tury-Crof ts 
440  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  NY  10016 

Associated  Film  Service 
3407  Magnolia  Boulevard 
Burbank,  CA  91505 

Association  Films,  Inc. 
600  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 

Athletic  Institute 
805  Merchandise  Mart 
Chicago,  IL  60654 

Bailey-Film  Associates 
11559  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 
West  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025 

Arthur  Barr  Productions,  Inc. 
1029  North  Allen  Avenue 
Pasadena,  CA    91104  . 

Behavior  Research  Laboratory 
Box  577 

Palo  Alto,  CA  94302 

Benefic  Press 

10300  W.  Roosevelt  Road 

Westchester,  IL  60153 

Channing  L.  Bete  Co.,  Inc. 
45  Federal  Street 
Greenfield,  MA  01301 

B'nai  B'rith 

315  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10016 

California  Highway  Patrol 
2611  26th  Street 
Sacramento,  CA  95618 

Carman  Educational  Associates 

P.O.  Box  205 

Youngs town,  NY  14174 

Carousel  Films,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  Suite  1503 
New  York,  NY  10036 


CENCO  Education  Aids 
2600  S.  Kostner  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60623 

Chronicle  Guidance  Publications 
Moravia,  NY  13118 

Churchill  Films 

662  N.  Robertson  Boulevard 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 

Columbia  University  Press 
Center  for  Mass  Communication 
440  West  110th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10025 


Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health 
Public  Health  Education  Section 
79  Elm  Street 
Hartford,  CN  06115 

Coronet  Films 

65  E.  South  Water  Street 

Chicago,  IL  60601 

Creative  Visuals 
Box  1911 

Big  Spring,  TX  79720 

Curriculum  Materials  Corporation 
1319  Vine  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 

Denoyer-Geppert  Company 
5235  Ravenswood  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60640 

Dibie-Dash  Productions 
4949  Hollywood  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90037 

Walt  Disney  16MM  Films 
800  Sonora  Avenue 
Glendale,  CA  91201 

Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc. 
501  Franklin  Avenue 
Garden  City,  NY  11531 

Educational  Activities,  Inc. 
P.  0.  Box  392 

Freeport,  Long  Island,  NY  11520 
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EMC  Corporation 
180  E.  6th  Street 
St.  Paul,  MN  55101 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Educational  Corporation 
425  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60611 

Enrichment  Teaching  Materials 
246  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10001 

Eye  Gate  House,  Inc. 
146-01  Archer  Avenue 
Jamaica,  NY  11435 

Fearon  Publishers 
2165  Park  Boulevard 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94306 

J.  G.  Ferguson  Publishing  Company 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60602 

Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corp. 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza 
Chicago,  IL  60654 

Films,  Inc. 

1144  Wilmette  Avenue 

Wilmette,  IL  60091 

Filmstrip  House,  Inc. 
432  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  NY  10016 

Follett  Educational  Corporation 
1010  West  Washington  Boulevard 
Chicago,  IL  60607 

General  Electronics  Laboratories 
1085  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02215 

General  Motors  Corporation 
General  Motors  Film  Library 
General  Motors  Building 
Detroit,  MI  48202 

Ginn  and  Company 
Statler  Building 
Boston,  MA  02117 


Globe  Book  Company 
175  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10010 

Guidance  Associates  of  Pleasantville 
23  Washington  Avenue 
Pleasantville,  NY  10570 

Gypsum  Association 
201  North  Wells  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60606 

E.  M.  Hale  and  Company  Publishers 
1201  South  Hastings  Way 
Eau  Claire,  WI  54701 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich 
757  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 

Harper  and  Row  Publishers 
School  Department 
2500  Crawford  Avenue 
Evanston,  IL  60201 

Hawthorn  Books,  Inc. 
70  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10011 

Henk  Newenhouse/Novo 
1825  Willow  Road 
Northfield,  IL  60093 

Highway  Safety  Foundation,  Inc. 
P.  0.  Box  1563 
Mansfiled,  OH  44907 

Houghton-Mifflin  Company 
110  Fremont  Street 
Boston,  MA  02107 

Imperial  Film  Company 
321  South  Florida  Avenue 
Lakeland,  FL  33803 

Imperial  International  Learning 
247  West  Court  Street 
Kankakee,  IL  60901 

Indiana  University 
Audip-Visual  Center 
Field  Services  Department 
Bloomington,  IN  47401 
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Institutional  Cinema  Service 
29  East  10th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10003 

Instructional  Aids,  Inc. 
P.  0.  Box  191 
Mankalo,  MI  56001 

International  Film  Bureau,  Inc. 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60604 

IQ  Films,  Inc. 
689  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 

Jam  Handy  School  Service,  Inc 
2781  East  Grand  Boulevard 
Detroit,  MI  48211 

Journal  Films,  Inc. 
909  W.  Diversey  Parkway 
Chicago,  IL  60614 

Key  Productions,  Inc. 
527  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 
201  East  Fiftieth  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 

Laidlaw  Brothers 
Thatcher  and  Madison 
RiverForest,  IL  60305 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 
East  Washington  Square 
Philadelphid,'  PA  19105 

Long  Filmslide  Service 
7505  Fairmont  Avenue 
El  Cerrito,  CA  94530 

Lyons  and  Carnahan-Educational  Pub. 
407  E.  25th  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60616 

Macmillan  Company 
866  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 


McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10036 

Charles  E.  Merri 11 
1300  Alum  Creek  Drive 
Columbus,  Ohio  43216 

MPATI,  Inc. 
Memorial  Center 
Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  IN  47902 

NASCO 

Fort  Atkinson,  WI  53538 

National  Association  of 

Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials 

Publications  Department 

1413  K  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20005 

National  Center  for  Audio  Tapes 
University  of  Colorado 
Stadium  Building 
Boulder,  CO  80302 

National  Education  Association 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

National  Recreation  and  Park  Assoc. 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

National  Safety  Council 
425  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60611 

NBC  Educational  Enterprises 
Room  1040,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10020 

A.  J.  Nystrom  and  Company 
3333  Elston  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60618 

Olcott  Forward,  Inc. 
234  N.  Central  Avenue 
Hartsdale,  NY  10530 
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Paulist  Productions 

17575  Pacific  Coast  Highway 

Pacific  Palisades,  CA  90272 

Penquin  Books,  Inc. 
7110  Ambassador  Road 
Baltimore,  MD  21207 

George  A.  Pflaum,  Publisher 
38West  Fifth  Street 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assoc. 
1155  Fifteenth  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D,  C.  20005 

Popular  Science  Publishing  Company 
Audio^Visual  Division 
355  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 

Prentice-Hal  1 

Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ  07632 

Progressive  Pictures 
1810  Francisca  Court 
Benicia,  CA  94510 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  Coward-Mccann  Inc. 
200  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10016 

Rand  McNally  and  Company 
405  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 

Frank  E.  Richards  Publishing  Company 
324  First  Street 
Liverpool,  NY  13088 

Serina  Press 

70  Kennecly  Street 

Alexandria,  VA  22305 

Signal  Press 

1730  Chicago  Avenue 

Evanston,  IL  60201 

Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc. 
Rockefeller  Center 
630  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10020 


L.  W.  Singer  Company,  Inc. 
201 -E.  50th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 
1345  Diversey  Parkway 
Chicago,  IL  60614 

Steck-Vaughn  Company  Publishers 
P.  0.  Box  2028 
Austin,  TX  78767 


Sterling  Educational  Films 
241  East  34th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10016 

Tax  Foundation,  Inc. 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10020 

Charles  C.  Thomas  Publishers 
301-327  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  IL  62703 

Tweecly  Transparencies 
208  Hollywood  Avenue 
East  Orange,  NJ  07018 

Union  Carbide  Corporation 
270  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 

United  Methodist  Church  Board  of  Missions 
7820  Reading  Road 
Cincinnati ,  OH  45237 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
1900  E  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20415 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Washington,  D.  C.  20240 

United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency 

Washington,  D.  C.  20460 

United  States  Government  Printing  Office 
Division  of  Public  Documents 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402 
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United  States  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service 
119  D  Street,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20536 

United  States  Internal  Revenue  Service 
or  Regional  Offices 
Washington,  D.  C.  20220 

United  States  National  Audiovisual 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service 
Washington,  D.  C.  20409 

Universal  Educational  and  Visual  Arts 
221  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  NY  10003 

Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Company    .  _ 
450  West  33rd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10001 

Visual  Education  Consultants,  Inc. 
2066  Helena  Street 
Box  52 

Madison,  WI  53701 

Visual  Materials,  Inc. 
Redwood  City,  CA  94063 

Vocational  Education  Productions 
California  State  Polytechnic  College 
San  Luis  Obispo,  CA  9340] 

Washington. Square  Press 
630  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 

Franklin  Watts,  Inc. 
575  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 


Wayne  State  University 
Audio-Visual  Production  Center 
Distribution  Department 
680  Putnam 
Detroit,  MI  48202 

Western  Electric  Company 
Motion  Picture  Bureau 
Public  Relations  Division 
195  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10007 

Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc 
850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 

Albert  Whitman 

560  West  Lake  Street 

Chicago,  -^0606 

John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc. 
605  Third  Street 
New  York,  NY  10016 

H.  Wilson  Corporation 

555  W.  Taft  Drive 

South  Holland,  IL  60473 

Wing  Productions 
252  Great  Road 
Bedford,  MA  01730 

David  L.  Wolper  Productions 
8489  West  Third  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90048 

Worchester  Film  Corporation 
131  Central  Street 
Worchester,  MA  01608 
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SUGGESTED  EVALUATION  QUESTIONS 
FOR  PRE-  AND  POST-TESTS 
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Introduction 

The  Exploring  Public  Service 
Occupations  curriculum  guide  deals  with 
the  wide  range  of  jobs  found  in  the  public 
service  career  family.  This  exploration 
guide  was  developed  primarily  for  students 
in  grades  6  through  9.  The  Exploring 
Public  Service  Occupations  guide  is  the 
first  in  a  series  of  curriculum  guides  that  is 
aimed  at  exploring,  orienting,  and 
preparing  students  for  entry-level  jobs  in 
public  service  occupation.  Consequently, 
the  material  in  this  guide  isdesigned  to 
enable  each  student  to  explore  the 
following  major  occupational  groups; 
resources  management,  educational 
services,  governmental  agency 
management,  public  safety,  corrections 
and  judicial  services,  rural,  urban,  and 
community  development,  social  and 
economic  services,  regulatory  services  and 
records,  and  transportation.  In  order  to 
give  each  student  a  feeling  of  what  a 
particular  public  service  job  is  like,  the 
curriculum  stresses  the  attitudes, 
feelings,  and  emotions,  as  well  as  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  workers.  Both 
the  economic  and  psychological  benefits 
of  woTkmg  in  public-service  are  discussed. 

These  tests  were  developed  to  help 
teachers: 

(1 )  measure  student  learning  gain. 

(2)  determine  if  the  instructional 
objectives  have  been  met. 


Test  Contents 

Any  evaluation  of  student  learning 
should  adhere  closely  to  the  intended 
outcomes  expressed  m  the  written 
objectives.  Therefore,  each  test  is  based 
on  the  specific  instructional  objectives 
found  in  its  corresponding  unit  in  the 
Common  Core  guide.  Every  item  of  each 
test  is  directly  associated  with  one  of  the 
objectives  found  m  the  guide  for  that  unit. 
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These  tests  are  structured  to  help 
determine  whether  the  student  has 
become  competent  or  not  in  each  unit.  The 
items  for  each  test  relate  only  to  the 
instructional  objectives  found  at  the 
beginning  of  that  unit  in  the  guide.  No  test 
items  refer  to  material  found  in  previous  or 
later  units.  Consequently,  each  unit  in  the 
teacher's  guide  and  its  corresponding  test 
can  be  used  independently. 

The  evaluative  approach  used  in  these 
tests  is  not  designed  to  measure  the 
relative  standing  of  each  student  to  an 
actual  or  hypothetical  population.  Rather, 
it  isdesigned  to  report  a  student's 
performance  solely  in  terms  of  objectives 
mastered  or  not  mastered.  Each  student 
can  reach  or  exceed  the  minimum 
performance  standard  or  criterion.  Hence, 
this  testing  is  called  criterion  referenced 
testing. 

Directions 

The  tests  have  been  prepared  as  master 
copies  which  may  be  duplicated  for 
student  distribution. 

There  is  a  separate  test  for  each  unit  of 
instruction  in  the  curriculum  guide.  For 
example,  test  number  one  can  be  ysed  as  a 
pretest  and  a  post-test  with  the  content  in 
Exploring  Public  Services.  Unit  1 . 

Because  each  class  is  unique, 
instructors  may  add  or  delete  any  test 
items  desired. 

These  tests  have  been  given  under 
nearly  every  conceivable  condition ,  formal 
group  testing,  informal  individual 
sessions,  and  "take  home"  tests.  In  so  far 
as  can  be  determined,  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  under  every  condition. 

in  response  to  the  demand  for  a  system 
that  is  easy  to  use,  a  convenient  answer 
key  for  each  test  has  been  included  in  this 
fcjlder. 

'  The  tests  provide  an  objective  method 
for  determining  student  learning  gain, 
vvhile  freeing  teachers  to  use  valuable  time 
f^)r  instruction. 


The  validity  of  any  test  must  be 
determined  in  reference  to  the  particular 
use  for  which  the  test  is  being 
considered.  As  these  tests  are  essentially 
measures  of  student  achievement,  they 
must  have  content  validity.  Content 
validity  involves  the  systematic 
examination  of  the  test  content  to  insure 
that  it  covers  a  representative  sample  of 
the  behavior  domain  to  be  measured-.  By 
employing  questions  that  directly  relate 
to  the  instructional  objectives  in  each 
unit,  content  validity  is  insured. 

An  experimental  edition  of  this  test 
was  field  tested  in  twelve  schools,  which 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  size  of 
school  and  community.  Over  1 ,000 
secondary  school  students  were  involved 
in  the  validation  testing.  Socio-economic 
groups  taking  the  test  ranged  from  the 
disadvantaged  to  upper  middle-class.  The 
schools  were  also  selected  to  gain  a 
studen:>  population  from  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  areas.  In  each  of  the 
schools,  the  teacher  first  gave  the 
students  a  pretest  before  the  content  was 
introduced.  The  same  testing  instrument 
was  used  as  a  post-test.  The  objectives 
were  to  measure  student  learning  which 
took  place  as  a  result  of  studying  the 
material  in  the  instructional  unit,  and  to 
establish  criterion  referenced  tests  for 
use  by  schools  throughout  the  country. 
For  this  purpose,  a  percentage  passing 
of  70  percent  or  above  on  the  post-test 
was  considered  to  be  an  acceptable 
criterion  mastery  for  that  unit.  No  norms 
were  established  for  these  tests.  It  is 
suggested  that  each  student  be  able  to 
successfully  pass  70  percent  of  the 
questions  for  each  instructional  unit  that 
he  is  tested  on.  During  this  field  test, 
suggestions  for  improving  these  tests 
were  also  made.  The  criterion  referenced 
tests  in  this  booklet  are  based  on  the 
pretest  and  post-test  material  used  in 
this  validation  study. 


Other  means 
of  Evaluation 


Instructors  may  wish  to  assign 
individual  projects,  with  each  student 
rated  by  the  quality  of  work  done  on  the 
project. 

The  following  is  a  short  list  of  suggested 
activities  for  evaluating  student 
achievement. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  an 
instructor  can  use  a  wide  assortment  of 
test  situations  to  evaluate  students. 

The  class  may  be  divided  into  small 
groups,  with  students  rated  according  to 
their  contribution  to  the  group  effort. 

Situational  tests  can  be  devised  that 
simulate  real-life  situations  which  are 
likely  to  occur. 

Role-playing  is  another  excellent 
technique  which  could  be  employed  to 
gam  insights  into  a  student's  ability. 
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ExplofQction  of 

Public  Service 
Occupations 


Evaluation 
Questions 


Unit  1     Governing  Ourselves  in  a  Republic  "Scramble"  Game 

Unscramble  the  words  below  and  put  the  correct  word  in  each  blank: 

1.  Under  a   form  of  government  the  people  choose  those  who  will 

(cbupeanrli) 
make  the  laws. 

2.  Members  of  Congress  take   to  see  how  the  voters  feel. 

(solpl) 

3.  Many  citizens  send   to  their  representatives. 

(retegamls) 

4.   groups  try  to  get  lawmakers  to  pass  bills  favorable  to  their  groups. 

(sepusrer) 

5.   furnish  information  to  lawmakers. 

(sliboeb) 

6.  Citizens  can  challenge  the  law  by  taking  a     to  court. 

(sett)  (esac) 

7.  People  who  attend  conventions  choose  their  party's   . 

(dacendiast) 

8.  A  group  of  citizens  who  cannot  get  their  views  adopted  by  big  parties  can  form  a 


(hrtid)  (ryapt) 

9.    The  party's  stand  on  an  issue  is  called  a   in  the  platform. 

(lapkn) 

10.  Voters  who  feel  strongly  about  issues  often  place     

on  their  cars.  (epubrm)  (kitscesr) 

11.  The  most  important  way  to  participate  in  government  is  to  cast  a   

in  every  election.  (la  bo  It) 
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Answer  Key 


1 .  republican 

2.  polls 

3.  telegrams 

4.  pressure 


5.  lobbies 

6.  test  case 

7.  candidates 

8.  third  party 


9.  plank 

10.  bumper  stickers 

1 1 .  ballot 
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Exploration  of  Evaluation 
Public  Service ^  Questions 

Occupations 

Unit  2    How  Our  Country  is  Governed 

Put  the  correct  number  on  each  line.  When  you  have  finished,  add  the  numbers  together.  Your 
total  should  be  218. 

a.  How  many  branches  does  the  federal  government  have?   

b.  The  President  is  elected,  for  a   year  term.   

c.  The  President  is  limited  to   elected  terms  of  office.   

d.  The  President  must  be   years  old.  ♦   

e.  How  many  senators  does  each  state  have?   

f.  What  is  the  total  number  of  U.S.  Senators?   

g.  Each  Senator  is  elected  for   years.   

h.  A  Senator  must  be   years  old.   

i.  Each  Representative  must  be   years  old.   

j.      Each  Representative  is  elected  for   years.   

k.     How  many  Justices  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court?   

TOTAL  218 
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Answer  Key 


a.  3  e.  2 

b.  4  f.  iOO 

c.  2  g.  6^ 

d.  35  h.  30 
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Exploration  of 

Public  Service 
Occupations 


EvQiuQt  ion 
Questions 


Unit  3    How  the  State  is  Governed 

As  the  teacher  reads  a  description  of  a  state  government  position,  find  the  correct  answer  and 
write  it  in  the  proper  place. 

Example:  No.  1  —  We  elect  the  officials  that  run  our  state,  we  are  the 

(Voters) 


I  r-^- 


) 


-f,  r 


3 


(Z_)    (_)  ( 


3 


Choose  your  aniwers  from  the  list  below: 


Attorney  General 

Governor 

Treasurer 


Auditor 

Fish  and  Game 
Welfare 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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Highways 

Lieutenant  Governor 
Health 

Secretary  of  State 


Clues: 

3.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  state  records.  I  make  sure  that  the  election  laws  of  the  state  are  followed. 
I  am  the  Secretary  of  State. 

5.  I  can  appoint  people  to  some  state  jobs.  I  can  pardon  criminals.  I  am  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  state.  I  am  the  Governor. 

7.  I  watch  the  state  treasury.  I  make  sure  that  the  money  is  spent  properly.  I  am  the  Auditor. 

9.    I  am  the  person  who  is  in  charge  when  the  Governor  is  away.  I  become  Governor  if  the 
Governor  dies.  I  am  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

10.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  state's  schools.  I  am  responsible  for  certifying  teachers  and  school 
lunches.  I  am  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

11.  I  pay  the  state's  bills.  I  am  the  Treasurer. 

2.    My  Department  watches  the  growth  of  wildlife  in  the  state.  I  run  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game. 

4.  My  Department  builds  bridges,  digs  ditches,  cuts  weeds,  and  plows  snow.  I  run  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways. 

6.  My  Department  helps  people  who  are  out  of  work.  I  run  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

8.  My  Department  is  responsible  for  keeping  disease  under  control.  I  run  the  Department  of 
Health. 

12.  I  tell  the  Governor  and  other  officials  what  is  lawful.  I  represent  the  state  in  court.  I  am  the 
Attorney  General. 


Answer  Key 


± 


tr-Tf- 


Lieutenant 
Governor 


0 


J. 


Attorney 
General 


Supt.  of 
Public 
Instruction 


--^1  


(SecretoryN 
of  ) 
State  y 


^  Auditor  ^  ^ 


Treasurer 


) 


Q  Highways"^     ^Fish  a  Game^  ^    Health    ^     ^  Welfare 
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Exploration  of  Evaluation 
Public  Service  Questions 

Occupations 

Unit  4    How  Local  Governments  are  Governed 

Fill  in  the  blanks  by  choosing  the  proper  words  from  the  list  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

I.    A^rson  hired  to  run  the  city  government  is  called  the   


2.  The  Director  of   is  responsible  for  the  care  of  streets. 

3.  Many  city  workers  are  employees. 

4.  workers  try  to  control  and  prevent  contagious  diseases. 

5.  The  chief  law  enforcement  officer  in  the  County  is  the   


6.  In  some  cities,  the   is  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  government. 

7.  The  County   is  in  charge  of  the  county's  money. 

8.  In  some  cities,  a    is  in  charge  of  a  city  Department,  such  as 

Public  Works  or  Public  Safety. 

9.  The   :   is  a  group  of  elected  citizens  who  make  the  laws  for 

the  city  government. 

10.  The  County   prosecutes  people  who  break  the  law. 

11.  The  County   :  or  Recorder  records  all  real  estate  deeds. 

12.  The   investigates  mysterious  deaths. 


Sheriff  City  Council  City  Manager 

Mayor  District  Attorney  Public  Works 

Treasurer  Clerk  Civil  Service 

Commissioner  Coroner  Public  Health 
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1.  City  Manager 

2.  Public  Works 

3.  Civil  Service 

4.  Public  Health 


Answer  Key 

5.  Sheriff 

6.  Mayor 

7.  Treasurer 

8.  Commissioner 


9.  City  Council 

10.  District  Attorney 

11.  Clerk 

12.  Coroner 
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Exploration  of 

Public  Service 
Occupations 


EvQiuQt  Ion 
Questions 


Unit  5    What  it  Takes  to  be  a  Public-Service  Worlcer 


'Hangman" 


Fill  in  the  blanks  below  by  using  the  clues  your  teacher  will  give  you.  Put  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  that  fits  the  clue  on  the  proper  line. 


Example:  If  the  clue  is,  "Word  2  -  Instructions  are  given  both   

in  writing,"  the  clue  word  would  be  "orally,"  and  you  would  put  an  "O"  on  line  2. 

O 


_ahd 


1. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


On  your  first  miss,  you  must  draw  a  head  in  the  hangman's  noose; 


On  the  second  miss,  the  body; 

On  the  third  miss,  one  arm; 

On  the  fourth  miss,  the  other  arm; 


On  the  fifth  miss,  one  leg; 

On  the  sixth  miss,  the  other  leg; 

AND  YOU'RE  HUNG! 
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Clues  for  the  Hangman  Game: 

2.  Instructions  are  given  both     orally     and  in  writing. 

6.  In  order  for  people  to  be  able  to  follow  oral     instructions,     they  must  be  clear  and  specific. 

9.    Fire-control     technicians     usually  will  have  completed  a  two-year  community  college  course 
with  specialization  in  the  field  of  their  interests. 

1 .    An  example  of  a  public-service  occupational  area  requiring  only  a  high-school  diploma  is  that  of 
the     clerical  worker. 

4.  In  writing  sentences  we  often  use     punctuation     to  make  our  meaning  clear.  In  speaking  we 
may  use  tone  of  voice. 

7.  Cleanliness  of  the     body     and  hair  is  essential  to  good  grooming. 

1 1.    Public-service  occupations  are  classified  according  to  level  of     skill     needed  for  a  specific 
job. 

8.  Each  public-service  job  will  have  the  qualifications  that  are     unique     to  that  job. 

5.  Since  government  employees    represent    the  government  to  the  public,  they  must  always 
and 

3.  be     neat     in  appearance. 

10.    Public-service     employees     must  be  willing  to  learn. 
Here  is  the  word: 

CONTR  I  BUTES 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11 
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Exploration  of  Evaluation 
Public  Service  Questions 

Occupations 


Unit  6     How  Public-Service  Workers  are  Chosen  Crossword  Puzzle 


ACROSS: 

3.  The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  and  conducts  examinations  for  public  service 
occupations  for  the   government. 

4.  Information  about  current  job  openings  may  be  found  in  state   offices. 

6.    All  persons  who  meet  the  qualifications  are  given  consideration  without  regard  to 
 ,  color,  creed  or  national  origin. 

8.    State     boards  conduct  examinations  for  public  service  jobs 

at  the  state  level. 

10.    Government  is  the  employer  in  the  United  States. 

11-    Most   and  towns  now  also  have  civil  service  systems 

for  public  service  jobs. 

12.    Job  openings  in  public  service  occupations  are  announced  in   


ERIC 
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2  i  1 


DOWN: 


1.  There  are  many  opportunities  for  ^   in  the  civil  service. 

2.  Job  offers  are  made  from  the   _^   list  in  the  order  the  names 

appear  on  it. 

5.    In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  public  service  job,  a  person  must  pass  the  tests  with  a 
  score. 

7.    Some  public  service  workers  will  be  chosen  by    test  only. 

9.    A  public  service  worker  usually  has  to  meet  requirements  such  as   , 

citizenship,  physical  condition. 


Answer  Key 


BiaDI! 


□ 

a  m 


SDIlDllDlinB 
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Exploration  of 

Public  Service 
Occupations 


EvQiuotlon 
Questions 


Unit  7     Financing  Government  Services 


Crossword  Puzzle 


ACROSS: 

I.  City  workers  keep  our  cle„ii. 

5.  Aid  to  the  blind  and  the  poor  are   services. 

6.  Foods  a^nd  drugs  must  be  kept  

8.  Citizens  pay  an  income   to  pay  for  government  services. 

9.  People  who  have  broken  the  law  are  often  put  in  .  . 

I  I.  Public  service  workers  protect  our  natural   . 

14.  We  need  workers  to   our  communities  for  future  needs. 

15.  Public  clinics  and  hospitals  are  a  part  of  services. 
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DOWN: 

2.  Playground  workers  operate   centers  for  leisure  activities. 

3.  Communities  need   and  police  protection. 

4.  Some  public  service  workers   children. 

7.  Our  communities  provide   that  is  safe  to  drink. 

10.  Public  servants  build  our   and  highway  systems. 

12.  Many   and  women  are  needed  to  provide  services  for  all. 

13.  We  depend  on  workers  who  pick  up   . 


Answer  Key 


ii 

D 

□ 

□ 

iL 

□ 

lilQQ  i] 

na 

D 

|n|v| 

_L 

E 

□IQ 

R 

0^ 

□  B 

N 

I 

Ml  |a1 

N 
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Exploration  of 

Public  Service 
Occupations 


Evaluation 
Questions 


Unit  8     The  Government  Lends  a  Hand 


Crossword  Puzzle 


ACROSS:  2. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
8. 

!  .  9-. 

13. 


Slum  areas  have  many 


j;  families. 


groups  often  face  discrimination. 


People  who  have  been  released  from 


often  need  help. 


are  a  hazard  in  slum  areas. 

housing  may  have  unhealthy  conditions. 


Housing  for  the  poor  is  often 


  may  not  be  picked  up  regularly  in  slum  areas. 

14.  Many  slum-area  families  are  

15.  Minority  group  members  may  have   problems. 
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DOWN: 

1.   people  who  can  no  longer  work  may  become  needy. 

2.  Retired  workers  may  get  Social  Security   . 

3.  People  with  a  history  of  drug   may  need  help. 

4.  Social  service  workers  help  people  with   illness. 

5.  People  who  have   handicaps  may  need  help. 

7.  Social  Security  benefits  are  a   . 

10.  Poor  people  need  help  in  paying  for   care. 

11.  Slum  areas  are  often  littered  with   . 

12.  Slum  areas  often  have  a  high   rate. 


Answer  Key 


am  Q 

□  nana 

U             EJ    U  la 

mmmm  n  b  □ 

n  n 

U  11 

ii  in 

u  mi 

D  mm 

^□□□□BB 

n 

mman      n  b 

□  □ 

□ 

^□□□□□bb 

D 
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Exploration  of 

Public  Service 
Occupations 


EvQluotlon 
Questions 


Unit  9     Helping  Everyone  Enjoy  Life 


'Hangman" 


Fill  in  the  blanks  by  using  the  clues  your  teacher  will  give  you.  Put  the  first  letter  of  the  word 
that  fits  the  clue  on  the  proper  line. 

I 


1. 


2. 


4. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


and  future 


Example:  The  clue  is  "Letter  7  —  Communities  must  plan  for  the  

recreational  needs  of  all  people."  The  clue  word  is  "immediate,"  and  an  "I"  is  placed  on  line  7). 


On  your  first  miss,  you  must  draw  a  head  in  the  hangman's  noose; 


On  the  second  miss,  the  body; 

On  the  third  miss,  one  arm; 

On  the  fourth  miss,  the  other  arm; 


On  the  fifth  miss,  one  leg; 
On  the  sixth  miss,  the  other  leg, 
AND  YOU'RE  HUNG! 
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Clues  for  the  Hangman  Game: 

2.    Community  centers  must  meet  the  needs  of  people  of  all  ages 


5.    Bacteria  in  swimming  pools  can  cause  illness 


4.    Park  rangers  give     talks     about  wildlife,  rocks,  and  trees. 


6.  Local  communities  have  the  major  responsibility  for  providing  recreational  services. 
9.    Children  enjoy     active     games  and  contests. 


11.    Recreation  supervisors  hire  leaders,  supervise  workers,  and  order  equipment 


10.  Recreation  leaders  teach  the  rules  and  regulations  of  many  games. 
8.    Recreation  workers     plan     and  supervise  many  activities. 


3.  Recreation  is  considered  an  important  part  of  everyday  life. 
I .    The  Grand  Canyon  is  a  National  Park 


Here  is  the  word: 


P 


A 


R 


T 


C 


P 


A 


T 


E 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


2?' a 
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Exploration  of  Evaluation 
Public  Service  Questions 

Occupations 


Unit  10    Developing  Informed  and  Educated  Citizens    "Getting  A  Doctorate"  Game 

Place  your  marker  on  "Pre-School."  On  another  sheet  of  paper,  answer  each  question  asked  by  your 
teacher,  as  "true"  or  "false".  Each  correct  answer  promotes  you  one  grade.  If  you  miss  a  question, 
you  must  remain  in  that  grade  until  you  answer  a  question  correctly. 

Doctorate 


Master's  Degree 


Bachelor's  Degree 


Associate  of  Arts  Degree  | 


I  I 

High  School  Diploma 

I  Grade  12  I 
I  Grade  TTI 
I  Grade  10  I 
I  Grade  9  I 
I  Grade  8  I 
I  Grade  Tl 
I  Grade  6  I 
I  Grade  5  I 
I  Grade  4  I 
I  Grade  3  I 
I  Grade  2  I 
I  Grade  I  I 

Kindergarten 


] 


Pre  -  School 
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Answer  Key 


Read  these  questions  aloud.  Tell  the  students  the  correct  answer  after  they  have  finished  answer- 
ing the  question. 

F  1.    All  American  children  in  1600  were  required  to  attend  public  schools. 

T  2.    Many  teenagers  in  colonial  days  could  not  read  or  write. 

T  3.    Democracy  depends  on  the  education  of  all  citizens. 

T  4.    Every  state  now  has  a  tax-supported  free  public  school  system. 

T  5.    The  American  Public  school  system  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

F  6.  The  United  States  has  a  national  school  system. 

T  7.    The  federal  government  pays  for  some  research  in  education. 

T  8.    Some  books  and  equipment  in  local  schools  were  bought  by  the  federal  government. 

F  9.  National  laws  state  that  all  children  under  16  must  attend  school. 

F  10.  The  federal  government  is  responsible  for  education. 

T  11.  The  stare  gives  local  districts  money  to  operate  schools. 

F  12.  National  laws  require  children  to  be  vaccinated  against  certain  diseases  before  they  can 
attend  school. 

F  13.  Most  of  a  local  district's  money  comes  from  income  taxes. 

T  14.  State  Department  of  Education  experts  help  local  districts  select  textbooks. 

F  15.  It  usually  takes  four  years  to  earn  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree. 

T  16.  County  superintendents  determine  educational  policy  for  their  counties. 

F  17.  Most  students  must  go  out  of  their  states  to  receive  a  college  education. 

T  18.  Local  communities  have  most  of  the  control  over  their  schools. 

F  19.  Municipal  governments  are  in  charge  of  most  local  school  districts. 

F  20.  Teachers  are  responsible  for  the  operation  and  program  of  their  schools. 

F  21.  Most  elementary  teachers  work  with  students  from  many  classes  every  day. 

T  22.  High  school  teachers  usually  specialize  in  one  subject. 

T  23.  A  bachelor's  degree  is  usually  required  for  teachers. 

F  24.  The  use  of  paraprofessionals  in  education  has  been  discontinued. 

T  25.  Teacher's  aides  may  be  expected  to  do  housekeeping  duties. 

F  26.  Children  who  have  handicaps  are  not  permitted  to  attend  school. 

T  27.  Most  professional  librarians  have  a  master's  degree. 

T  28.  Many  adults  are  now  taking  high  school  courses. 

T  29.  Public  libraries  are  open  to  everyone. 
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Exploration  of 

Public  Service 
Occupations 


EvaluQtlon 
Questions 


Unit  11    A  Clean  Environment  for  All  Crossword  Puzzle 


ACROSS: 

5.    in  its  natural  condition  is  an  irreplaceable  natural  resource. 

7.   growth  is  a  major  factor  in  environmental  problems. 

9.  has  been  called  our  most  mismanaged  resource. 

10.    Geography  and  weather  play  major  roles  in  causing   pollution  crises. 

I  L    Radiation,  smoke,  dust,  and   are  some  causes  of  pollution. 

12.   usually  renew  themselves  but  they  must  be  protected  from  insects,  diseases,  and 

fires. 


2<U 
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rOWN: 


1.   from  exhaust  pipes  are  one  source  of  air  pollution. 

2.   is  a  replaceable  resource  which  can  be  worn  out  by  overuse. 

3.  Our  demand  fcxr   goods  depletes  our  natural  resources. 

4.  Synthetic   can  replace  some  of  the  nitrogen  that  is  taken  from  soil. 

6.   or  substitute  materials  are  made  from  natural  resources. 

8.  Packages  are  a  source  of  solid   . 


Answer  Key 


Exploration  of 

Public  Service 
Occupations 


EvQiuot  ion 
Questions 


Unit  12   Directing  Community  Growth 

Using  the  clues  below,  put  the  proper  word  in  each  blank. 

Example:  Land  is  a  commodity  and  a  resource. 


Missing  Word  Game 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 


Areas  which  have  over  50,000  people  are  called 
Building  and  zoning  laws  must  be   


areas. 


Land  is  a  resource  which  can  only  be  rented  by  each 
Our  forefathers  were  overwhelmed  by  the   


of  available  land. 


architects  make  highways,  buildings,  and  recreations  areas  look  attractive. 
 space  areas  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

 decide  which  buildings  can  be  renewed  and  which  buildings  can  be 


City   

cleared  away. 

When  slumlords  subdivide. buildings  into  tiny  apartments. 


often  results. 


Because  it  is  a  fixed  resource,  many  groups  are  competing  for   . 

Without  business  and   ,  many  people  would  be  without  jobs. 

Public    workers  plan  and  control  the  development  of  our  communities. 


Find  the  flrst  letter  of  each  of  the  missing  words  and  put  a  circle  around  it. 
Example  | 


> 
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B 

© 

S 

1. 
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7. 
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8. 
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T 

A 

9. 

F 

T 

B 

L 

W 

U 

10. 

C 

I 

E 

D 

R 

K 

11. 

S 

M 

N 

G 

D 

R 
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Put  the  letters  that  you  circled  on  the  proper  lines  below  to  find  the  mining  word. 


'  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11 

(The  missing  word  is  a  land  area  that  includes  several  cities  thai  are  connected) 


Answer  Key 


1.  Areas  which  have  over  50,000  people  are  called     metropolitan  areas. 

2.  Building  and  zoning  laws  must  be     enforced  . 

3.  Land  is  a  resource  which  can  only  be  rented  by  each     generation  . 

4.  Our  forefathers  were  overwhelmed  by  the     abundance     of  available  land. 

5.  Landscape     architects  make  highways,  buildings,  and  recreation  areas  look  attractive. 
6-  Open     space  areas  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

7.  City     planners     decide  which  buildings  can  be  renewed  and  which  buildings  can  be  cleared 
away. 

8.  When  slumlords  subdivide  buildings  into  tiny  apartments,     overcrowding     often  results. 

9.  Because  it  is  a  fixed  resource,  many  groups  are  competing  for     land  . 

10.  Without  business  and     industry    ,  many  people  would  be  without  jobs. 

11.  PuWic     service     workers  plan  and  control  the  development  of  our  communities. 
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Exploration  of 

Public  Service 
Occupations 


Evaluation 
Questions 


Unit  13   Enforcing  Our  Laws 


''Becoming  A  Police  Commissioner"  Game 


Can  you  make  it  to  the  top?  First,  place  your  marker  on  ''cadet."  On  another  sheet  of  paper,  answer 
as  "true"  or  ''false"  each  question  asked  by  your  teacher.  For  each  right  answer,  advance  one  spot; 
for  each  wrong  answer,  you  must  go  back  one  spot. 


Police  Commissioner 


Depu 


Superintendent 


J 


y  Commissioner 


1 


Inspector 


Captain 


Lieutenant 


Sergeant 


Patrolman 


Cadet 
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Answer  Key 


Read  these  statements  aloud,  and  give  the  students  the  correct  answer  after  they  have  finished  answer- 
ing each  question. 


(T) 

1. 

Kidnapping  is  a  federal  crime. 

(F) 

2 

Gambling  is  illegal  in  the  United  States. 

(F) 

3. 

Embezzlement  and  fraud  are  violent  crimes. 

(T) 

4. 

A  felony  is  a  major  crime. 

(F) 

5. 

Misdemeanors  are  the  same  in  every  state. 

(T) 

6. 

Phony  contests  and  charities  are  white-collar  crimes. 

(F) 

7. 

Most  criminologists  feel  that  environment  does  not  affect  crime. 

(F) 

8. 

Crime  investigations  are  made  by  precinct  captains. 

(T) 

9. 

Physical  objects  provide  evidence  that  is  more  reliable  than  eye  witnesses:" 

(F) 

10. 

The  most  important  piece  of  evidence  is  the  voice  print. 

(T) 

II. 

County  Sheriffs  are  often  required  to  collect  taxes. 

(F) 

12. 

Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  do  not  operate  outside  of  Washington,  D.C. 

(T) 

13. 

State  policemen  are  responsible  for  enforcing  the  law  in  their  states. 

(T) 

14. 

Things  which  have  moved  or  been  broken  can  give  clues  to  the  investigator. 

(T) 

15. 

It  is  the  duty  of  patrolmen  to  preserve  the  peace  at  public  gatherings. 

(T) 

16. 

Policemen  are  called  upon  frequently  to  testify  in  court. 

(F) 

17. 

The  F.B.I,  is  responsible  for  safe  highway  transportation. 

(T) 

18. 

Local  police  agencies  have  more  law  enforcement  duties  than  federal  agencies. 

(F) 

19. 

Most  local  policemen  are  high  school  dropouts. 

(F) 

20. 

Since  women  are  physically  weak,  police  departments  do  not  hire  them. 

(T) 

21. 

Before  their  first  assignments,  policemen  usually  go  through  training. 

(F) 

22. 

F.B.I,  agents  protect  the  President  and  members  of  his  family. 

CT) 

23. 

Property  crimes  outnumber  violent  crimes. 

(T) 

24. 

The  greatest  rate  of  increase  in  crime  has  been  in  the  suburbs. 

(T) 

25. 

Young  people  who  have  broken  the  tew  once  are  likely  to  do  so  again. 

(T) 

26. 

A  large  number  of  crimes  in  the  U.S.  are  not  reported  to  the  police. 

(F) 

27. 

Detectives  have  the  responsibility  of  regulating  traffic. 

(F) 

28. 

Patrolmen  are  responsible  for  recovering  stolen  property. 

(F) 

29. 

County  sheriffs  are  responsible  for  breaking  spy  rings  and  sabotage  cases. 

(T) 

30. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  tracks  down  county  moonshiners  who  make  liquor 

illegally. 

(T) 

31. 

Young  people  under  21  sometimes  work  as  police  cadets. 
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Exploration  of  Evaluation 
Public  Service  Questions 

Occupations 


Unit  14    Correcting  the  Guilty  "Keeping  Out  Of  Prison"  Game 

Place  your  marker  on  "Home"  in  the  drawing  below.  On  another  sheet  of  paper,  answer  as  "true"  or 
"false,"  each  question  given  you  by  your  teacher.  You  must  move  one  spot  for  each  wrong  answer. 
Don't  land  in  prison! 


Arrest 


Home 
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Answer  Key 


Read  these  statements  aloud,  giving  the  correct  answers  after  the  students  have  finishec'  answering 
each  question.  Students  who  end  the  game  up  to  "prosecuting  attorney"  will  have  their  cases  dismis- 
sed. Those  ending  at  "hearing"  receive  a  "no-bill."  Students  ending  at  the  "trial"  are  not  guilty. 
Students  ending  at  "investigation"  or  "sentencing"  receive  probation. 


1.  A  dispute  between  two  people  over  their  rights  in  a  contract  is  tried  in  a  criminal  court.  (F) 

2.  A  misdemeanor  is  a  major  crime.  (F) 

3.  An  informal  system  of  handling  crimes  is  better  than  a  formal  system.  (F) 

4.  Lawyers  for  the  defense  protect  the  rights  of  the  defendant.  (T) 

5.  Correctional  officers  help  prisoners  when  they  are  in  trouble.  (T) 

6.  Anyone  who  is  probably  guilty  cannot  receive  bail.  (F) 

7.  All  people  have  the  right  to  counsel.  (T) 

8.  The  prosecutor  tries  to  persuade  the  jury  that  the  defendant  is  innocent.  (F) 

9.  Parole  officers  help  the  offender  before  the  trial  begins.  (F) 
10.  If  a  prisoner  does  well  in  prison,  he  becomes  eligible  for  probation.  (F) 

.11.  Little  crimes  are  tried  in  the  Small  Claims  court.  (F) 

12.  Defendants  must  prove  their  innocence  in  order  to  win.  (F) 

13.  Judges  write  down  everything  that  is  happening  in  the  court.  (F) 

14.  Child  abuse  and  juvenile  delinquency  are  increasing  in  the  suburbs.  (T) 

15.  When  the  U.S.  Constitution  doesn't  work,  government  officials  change  it.  (F) 

16.  Judges  decide  when  jury  trials  are  necessary.  (F) 

17.  Congress  can  pardon  people  convicted  of  breaking  federal  laws.  (F) 

18.  People  cannot  be  punished  for  something  they  did  before  a  law  against  it  was  passed.  (T) 

19.  People  who  have  been  pardoned  must  obey  parole  rules.  (F) 

20.  All  people  indicted  are  guilty.  (F) 

21.  Persons  who  are  guilty  must  testify  against  themselves.  (F) 

22.  Government  officials  can  place  people  they  dislike  in  jail.  (F) 

23.  People  cannot  be  tried  for  the  same  offense  twice.  (T) 

24.  Officials  should  keep  people  in  jail  as  long  as  possible  before  their  trials.  (F) 

25.  A  person  must  be  charged  by  a  grand  jury  if  the  crime  is  serious.  (T) 

26.  Judges  can  order  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  for  offenders.  (F) 

27.  It  is  the  duty  of  judges  to  make  people  post  excessive  bail.  (F) 


2Ha 
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Exploration  of  Evaluation 
Public  Service  Questions 

Occupations 


Unit  15   Preventing  and  Fighting  Fires  "Be  a  Fire  Chief"  Game 

Can  you  make  it  to  the  top?  Place  your  marker  on  "Firefighter  or  Fire  Dispatcher."  On  another  sheet 
of  paper,  answer  as  "true"  or  "false"  the  statements  read  by  the  teacher.  Xdvance  one  step  up  the 
ladder  for  each  correct  answer,  and  down  one  step  for  each  incorrect  answer. 
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Answer  Key 


Read  these  statements  aloud,  giving  the  correct  answers  after  the  students  have  finished  answering 

each  question. 

(F)  1 .  Fire  Dispatchers  must  suppress  fires  and  rescue  people  in  danger. 

(T)  2.  Fire  Dispatchers  send  proper  equipment  to  four  types  of  emergencies. 

(T)  3.  Each  fireman  has  a  specific  job  to  do  at  a  fire. 

(T)  4.  At  the  scene  of  a  fire,  firemen  must  take  orders  from  a  commanding  officer. 

(T)  5.  Some  firemen  respond  to  alarms  in  boats. 

(F)  6.  Paramedics  design  and  inspect  alarm  systems. 

(F)  7.  Arson  Investigators  put  out  fires  by  dropping  water  from  helicopters. 

(T)  8.  A  paramedic  may  be  assigned  to  a  mobile  heart  unit. 

(T)  9.  Fire  Prevention  Engineers  read  blueprints  to  determine  whether  buildings  are  safe. 

(T)  10.  Arson  Investigators  determine  the  causes  of  fires. 

(F)  11.  A  fire  recruit  must  have  a  degree  in  chemistry  or  physics. 

(T)  12.  Some  communities  pay  firemen  to  go  to  college. 

(T)  13.  Good  color  vision  is  essential  to  firemen. 

(T)  14.  Courses  in  chemistry  and  physics  help  prepare  one  for  a  fire-science  career. 

(F(  15.  American  fire-death  rates  are  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

(T)  16.  Firemen  must  learn  some  building  code  laws. 

(F)  17.  Firemen  have  learned  to  scientifically  suppress  fires  caused  by  new  products. 

(F)  18.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  firefighter  to  be  personally  likeable. 

(T)  19.  The  need  for  firefighters  will  probably  grow  in  the  future. 

(T)  20.  Firemen  must  be  able  to  handle  all  types  of  fire  apparatus. 

(T)  21.  First  aid  is  an  important  part  of  a  fireman's  training. 

(T)  22.  Firemen  inspect  factories,  theatres,  and  other  public  buildings  for  unsafe  conditions. 

(T)  23.  Small  towns  often  rely  on  volunteer  firemen  who  only  serve  when  needed. 


2;K) 
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Exploration  of  Evaluation 
Public  Service  Questions 

Occupations 

Unit  16    Promoting  the  General  Welfare  Crossword  Puizle 


ACROSS 

2.  Customs  agents  are  the  Government's  frontline  protection  against  

6.  Most  of  the  money  collected  by  customs  comes  from   . 

8.  People  who  are  citizens  of  other  countries  can  become  U.S.  citizens  by  ^  

9.  Customs  agents   the  waterfront. 

1 1 .  The  Bureau  of   inspects  cargo  and  passengers  entering  and  leaving  the  U.S. 

12.  Naturalized  citizens  who  prove  to  be  undesirable  may  be   

13.  A  citizen  of  another  country  who  is  in  the  United  States  is  an   
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DOWN 

1.    People  who  wish  to  become  U.S.  citizens  are  examined  by  the    and 

Naturalization  Service. 

3.  Customs   inspect  airplanes  and  ships  that  are  entering  the  United  States. 

4.  Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  customs  is  the  collection  of   . 

5.  Exports  which  may  be  used  to  overthrow  governments  are    by  customs 

agents. 

7.    The  Department  of  Justice  issues  to  Americans  who  are  leaving  the  country. 

10.    The  increase  in   has  made  the  Bureau  of  Custom's  work  harder. 


Answer  Key 
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Exploration  of  Evaluation 

Public  Service  Questions 
Occupations 


Unit  17   Fast,  Safe,  and  Efficient  Transportation  Hidden  Eiementi  of  Transportation 

There  are  26  transportation  words  in  this  puzzle.  Can  you  find  them?  Encircle  the  ones  you  find  — 
they  may  run  forward,  backward,  or  diagonally. 
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Answer  Key 


1 .  airport 

2.  auto 

3.  barge 

4.  boat 

5.  bus 

6.  car 

7.  engineer 


8.  freight 

9.  gas 

10.  hazard 

11.  highway 

12.  monorail 

13.  pipeline 


14.  plane 

15.  railroad 

16.  right-of-way 

1 7 .  route 

18.  runway 

19.  street 
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20.  subway 

21.  taxi 

22.  terminal 

23.  train 

24.  traffic 

25.  truck 

26.  vehicle 
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INDEX 


ERIC 
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INDEX 


Page 

Pa9e 

Accounting  technician 

88 

Civil  service  system  (cont,) 

Air  pollution  control  technician  147 

Examinations 

74 

Air  traffic  controller 

233 

G-S  Levels 

73 

Alcohol  tax  inspector 

88,178 

History 

71 

Arson  investigator 

206 

In  the  future 

60 

Assessor,  County 

50 

Clerk  of  the  court 

190 

Attorney  General ,  State 

31 

Collector  of  customs 

220 

Auditor,  State 

31  ^ 

Community  worker 

105 

Congressmen 

16 

Bailiff 

190 

Background 

17 

Border  Patrol  agent 

218 

Committees 

16 

Building  inspector 

161 

Functions 

16 

Bureau  of  Customs 

219 

Terms  of  service 

16 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

147 

Relations  with  the  public 

3,17 

Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety 

234 

Coroner 

50 

Caseworkers 

104 

Correctional  counselors 

193 

Chief  of  Police 

180 

Correctional  officers 

192 

Child  Welfare  Worker 

105 

Correctional  teachers 

192 

City  Commissioner 

47 

Counselors,  school 

131 

City  Council 

46,48 

Juvenile  center 

191 

City  manager 

48 

Prisons 

193 

City  planner 

159,161 

County  clerk 

50 

Civil  Service  qualifications 

55 

Customs  agent 

219 

Appearance 

59 

Customs  aide 

220 

Flexibility 

59 

Customs  appraiser 

220 

Giving  and  following  directions  58 

Customs  inspector 

219 

Relations  with  others 

58 

Customs  port  director 

220 

Specified  qualifications 

59,60 

Customs  port  investigator 

219 

Civil  service  system 

71 

Appointments 

74 

Department  of  Justice 

218 

Benefits 

75 

Department  of  the  Interior 

147 

Description 

72 

Deputy  Chief  of  Police 

180 
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Page 


Page 


Deputy  Commissioner  of  Police 

180 

Internal  Revenue  aide 

88 

Desk  Lieutenant 

179 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

88,178 

Detective 

175 

Internal  Revenue  inspector 

88 

Detention  Hall  supervisor 

191 

District  Attorney 

190 

Jai lers 

177 

Judges 

18,191 

Educational  services 

127 

Judicial  and  correctional 

189 

Changes  in  services 

133 

Correctional  institutions 

191 

Federal  government's  role 

128 

Learning  in  prison 

192,193 

Local  communities'  role 

129 

Parole 

193 

State  government's  role 

129 

Probation 

191 

Workers  130,131,132 

Punishment  or  rehabilitation 

191 

Estate  attorneys 

88 

Trying  a  court  case 

190 

Types  of  courts 

190 

FBI  agent 

178 

Judicial  branch  of  government 

17 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

233 

Citizen's  part 

18 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

178 

Federal  judges 

18 

Federal  government 

15 

Supreme  court 
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FOREWORD 


This  Curriculum  Guide,  Orientation  to  Fublia  Service  Oaaupations^  is  one  of  a 
series  developed  to  assist  those  involved  in  implementing  career  education 
programs  concerned  with  Public  Service  occupations. 

The  Public  Service  Occupations  Curriculum  Project  staff,  in  conjunction  with 
a  group  of  nationally  prominent  persons  with  expertise  in  local,  state,  and 
federal  government,  as  well  as  in  secondary  and  post-secondary  education,  has 
adopted  the  following  definition  for  Public  Service: 

Public  Service  occupations  are  those  occupations  pursued  by  persons 
performing  the  functions  necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission  of 
local,  county,  state,  and  federal  government,  excluding  the 
military  service  and  trades  requiring  an  apprenticeship.  These 
missions  reflect  the  services  desired  or  needed  by  individuals 
and  groups... and  are  performed  through  arrangements  or  organiza- 
tions established  by  society,  normally  on  a  nonprofit  basis, 
and  usually  supported  by  tax  revenues. 

Examination  of  the  major  functions  of  government,  consistent  with  this  defini- 
tion, suggests  its  division  into  eight  major  occupational  groups  which  reflect 
discrete  governmental  functions  performed  at  federal ,  state,  and  local  levels. 
This  Guide  is  therefore  divided  into  eight  sections,  representing  these  occu- 
pational groups.    Each  section  is  further  subdivided  into  units  of  learning, 
containing  the  basic  concepts  and  instructional  materials  recommended  for  the 
exploration  of  Public  Service  occupations  at  the  high  school  level. 

The  subject  matter  is  oriented  toward  teachers  with  minimal  training  or 
experience  in  Public  Service  occupations  exploration.    Guidance  for  teaching 
these  materials  is  presented  in  the  accompanying  Implementation  Guide. 

Each  unit  contains  instructional  objectives,  teacher  information  for  course 
content,  and  suggestions  for  teaching  materials  that  would  be  helpful  in 
developing  the  unit.    Every  unit  also  contains  teacher  and  student  activities 
that  will  enable  students  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  attitudes. 
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values,  and  characteristics  which  pertain  to  many  careers  in  public  service. 

The  Orientation  Guide  materials  can  be  taught  as  a  separate  course  or  infused 
into  the  regular  program.    They  have  proven  effective  in  team  teaching  situa- 
tions.   While  most  of  the  sections  may  be  taught  in  social  studies  classes, 
included  activities  may  also  be  incorporated  in  mathematics,  language  arts, 
physical  education,  and  health  classes. 

The  sections  are  presented  in  sequential  order,  although  each  is  designed  to 
stand  alone  as  a  separate  bocly  of  knowledge.    All  of  the  information  is 
suggested  only,  and  should  be  adapted  to  meet  local  conditions  and  needs. 

This  document  was  prepared  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Education, 
Vocational  Education  Section,  Program  Planning  Unit,  which  was  then  under  the 
direction  of  E,  David  Graf,    The  major  responsibility  for  the  coordination 
of  this  guide  belongs  to  Helen  M.  Nespor,  Ph,D,,  Curriculum  Specialist, 
Public  Service  Occupations  Curriculum  Project. 

A  wide  range  of  suggestions  and  approaches  to  the  subject  were  received  from 
consultants  representing  federal,  state,  and  local  governments;  professional 
associations;  state-level  vocational-technical  specialists;  faculty  members  of  . 
over  eight  colleges  and  universities;  and  several  school  districts.  Wherever 
possible,  these  suggestions  were  incorporated  into  the  final  document. 

Since  the  resulting  materials  represent  many  opinions,  no  approval  or  endorse- 
ment of  an  institution, 'organization,  agency,  or  person  should  be  inferred. 


Patrick  J.  Weagraff,  Ed.D, 
Project  Director 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Section  1  of  the  Orientation  Curriculum  Guide. 
We  suggest  you  read  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Section 

GOVERNMENTAL  AGENCY 

MANAGEMENT 


Unit  1 


Nature  of  the  Field 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


2, 
3, 
4. 
5. 


t 

Ability  to  define  government  (public  services)  in  his  own 
words. 

Ability  to  identify  in  writing  two  distinctions  between 
federal,  state,  and  local  government. 

Ability  to  identify  6  of  the  8  occupational  groups  in- 
volving government  agency  management. 

Ability  to  name  major  trends  related  to  government  agency 
management. 

Ability  to  describe  in  one  sentence  the  job  families  re- 
lated to  government  agency  management:  general,  fiscal, 
contracts,  personnel,  and  public  information  management. 


CONTENT 


Public  Service  Defined.    Government  or  public  service  is  the 
largest  employer  in  the  United  States.    In  1968,  there  were 
12.2  million  government  jobs,  employing  one  out  of  every  five 
persons  of  the  total  work  force.    Governmental  public  service 
at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  level,  is  defined  as  "those 
occupations  pursued  by  persons  performing  the  functions  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  mission  of  local,  county,  state,  and 
federal  governments." 

These  functions  reflect  the  services  desired  or  needed  by  in- 
dividuals and  groups,  and  are  performed  through  arrangements 
or  organizations  established  by  society,  normally  on  a  non- 
profit basis,  and  usually  supported  by  tax  revenues. 


Government  Jurisdiction.  Public  service  has  several  jurisdic- 
tions.    The  federal  government  operates  on  the  national  level; 
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each  of  the  fifty  states  are  governmental  entities;  and  within 
each  state  are  county,  city,  or  other  forms  of  government. 

The  federal  government,  like  other  jurisdictions,  is  the  result 
of  people  organized  for, the  purpose  of  preserving  peace,  promot- 
ing security,  and  increasing  the  public  good.    As  Figure  1  il- 
lustrates, governments  in  the  United  States  appear  figuratively 
as  a  series  of  concentric  circles  with  the  federal  government 
being  in  the  outside  circle,  the  state  circle  next,  and  then 
local  government  (city  and  county)  in  the  innermost  circle: 


Figure  I  -  Relationship  of  Governmental  Levels 


Federal  Government.    The  United  States  government  represents, 
serves,  and  protects  the  American  people,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.    Close  to  2,500,000  civil  service  employees  and  other 
workers  at  home  and  abroad  carry  out  the  programs  of  the  fed- 
eral government.    Although  the  government  headquarters  is  sit- 
uated in  the  nation's  capital  in  Washington,  D.C.,  90  out  of 
every  100  employees  work  elsewhere  in  field  service  activity. 

The  United  States  government  makes  and  enforces  laws,  collects 
taxes,  provides  services  for  people,  protects  individuals  and 
their  property,  and  works  for  national  and  international  secu- 
rity.   The  federal  government  borrows  money  and  issues  bonds; 
coins  money  and  prints  currency;  establishes  weights  and  mea- 
sures; issues  patents  and  copyrights;  controls  immigration  and 
emigration;  naturalizes  non-citizens;  operates  the  postal 
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syston;  builds  roads  and  highways;  manages  a  social  security 
system;  regulates  agriculture,  business,  and  labor;  negotiates 
with  other  governments;  maintains  the  armed  forces;  and  partic- 
ipates in  international  organizations  to  promote  peace,  health, 
and  education. 

The  United  States  operates  under  a  constitution  which  not  only 
outlines  the  jurisdiction  of  government,  but  also  protects  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  states  and  the  people,  under  the 
three  branches  of  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial. 

Federal  Exeoutive  Branch  -  The  Executive  Branch  of  the  United 
States  government  consists  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Executive  Departments,  and  the  independent  agencies. 

The  Executive  Office  of  the  President  includes  the  White  House 
Office,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  the  Office  of  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  and  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts,  among  other  specialized  groups. 

These  Executive  Departments  conduct  the  administration  of  the 
national  government:    State;  Treasury;  Defense;  Justice;  In- 
terior; Agriculture;  Commerce;  Labor;  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.    Generally,  these  departments  are  divided  into 
bureaus,  the  bureaus  into  divisions,  the  divisions  into 
branches,  the  branches  into  sections,  and  the  sections  into 
units.    Most  officials  below  the  highest  level  serve  under 
civil  service  appointments. 

Independent  agencies  developed  with  the  growth  of  government 
regulation.    They  operate  In  the  fields  of  aeronautics  and 
space,  atomic  energy,  banking  and  finance,  civil  service,  com- 
munications, farm  credit,  home  finance,  home  loans,  information 
services,  interstate  commerce,  labor  mediation  and  conciliation, 
labor  relations,  power,  railroad  retirement,  science,  securi- 
ties and  exchange,  selective  service,  small  business,  tariffs, 
trade,  and  veterans'  affairs. 

Administrators  and  directors  head  most  of  the  independent  agen- 
cies, while  regulatory  agencies  are  headed  by  several  persons 
of  equal  rank,  with  one  quite  often  designated  as  chairman. 

Federal  Legislative  Branch  -  The  Legislative  Branch  of  the 
United  States  government  includes  Congress  (the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives)  and  five  agencies  which  provide 
administrative  duties:    the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  Government  Printing  Office,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden.  Congress 
makes,  repeals,  and  amends  federal  laws;  levies  federal  taxes; 
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and  appropriates  funds  for  the  government.  Two  Senators  repre- 
sent each  of  the  fifty  states,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
consists  of  435  members,  elected  from  areas  based  on  population. 

Eederal  Judiaial  Branah  -  The  Judicial  Branch  consists  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  some  90  federal  district  courts,  and  11  federal 
courts  of  appeals  or  circuit  courts.    Federal  courts  decide 
cases  that  involve  the  Constitution  and  federal  laws. 


State  Governments.    The  United  States  constitution  divides 
powers  between  the  federal  and  state  governments,  reserving 
some  powers,  however,  solely  to  the  states. 

State  governments  provide  many  services  and  regulate  many  ac- 
tivities for  the  people  of  a  state.    They  maintain  law  and 
order  and  enforce  criminal  law.    They  protect  property  rijhts, 
and  regulate  corporations.    They  supervise  public  education, 
including  schools  and  state  universities.    They  operate  public 
welfare  programs,  build  and  maintain  most  highways,  operate 
state  parks  and  forests,  and  regulate  the  use  of  state-owned 
land.    State  governments  have  direct  authority  over  the  local 
governments  of  counties,  cities,  towns,  townships,  villages, 
and  school  districts. 

State  governments,  like  the  federal  government,  also  have  the 
three  main  branches  of  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial. 
Each  state  has  a  constitution  which  sets  forth  the  principles 
and  framework  of  its  government. 

State  Executive  Branah  -  The  governor  of  each  state  heads  up 
its  Executive  Branch.    He  has  the  power  to  appoint,  direct, 
and  remove  from  office  a  number  of  state  officials.    He  com- 
mands the  state  militia,  grants  pardons,  directs  the  prepara- 
tion of  state  budgets,  and  works  closely  with  the  elected  offi- 
cials of  the  state  in  developing  and  passing  state  legislation. 
Other  state  officials  who  (like  the  governor)  are  elected  by 
the  people  of  a  state,  include  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary 
of  State,  Treasurer,  Attorney  General,  and,  in  half  of  the  50 
states,  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Depa^ptflients 
within  the  Executive  Branch  of  a  state  include  Education,  Agri- 
culture, Labor,  Health,  Public  Welfare,  Business,  Public  Works, 
and  Conservation,  among  others,  although  nomenclature  may  vary 
from  state  to  state. 

State  Legislative  Branah  -  The  Legislative  Branch  of  a  state 
passes  laws,  levies  taxes,  approves  of  monies  to  be  spent  by 
the  state  government,  and  amends  the  state  constitution.  Leg- 
islators are  elected  officials  who  serve  either  in  the  State 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  State  Senate.    The  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  usually  known  as  assemblymen 
and  represent  constituencies  within  counties.    The  members  of 
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the  Senate  are  known  as  senators;  they  represent  divisions  of 
population  areas  within  a  state. 


State  Judiaial  Branoh  -  The  Judicial  Branch  of  a  state  settles 
disputes  which  come  before  them  under  various  laws.    There  are 
local  courts  within  cities  and  counties.  Appellate  Courts,  and, 
finally,  a  State  Supreme  Court.    Each  state  has  general  trial 
courts.    County  and  municipal  courts  include  Probate,  Juvenile, 
Domestic  Relations,  and  Small  Claims,  and  the  Courts  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  police  magistrates. 


Local  Governments.    Local  government  includes  counties,  cities, 
boroughs,  villages,  townships,  and  towns,  as  well  as  school 
districts  and  special  districts.    The  state  creates  and  has 
legal  control  over  all  lt)cal  governments.    Forms  of  government 
in  the  some  90,000  local  units  vary  from  city  to  city  and  from 
county  to  county.    Many  cities  have  a  council  and  a  mayor; 
others  have  a  commission  or  city  manager  or  elements  of  both. 

Municipalities  serve  urban  areas  and  have  the  power  to  provide 
police  and  fire  protection,  street  and  traffic  control,  health 
and  welfare  services,  and  other  services  necessary  to  maintain 
community  life.    Townships  usually  serve  rural  areas  and  pro- 
vide many  of  the  services  performed  by  municipalities. 

School  districts  consist  of  approximately  one-half  of  all  local 
government  units.    They  may  encompass  elementary  schools, 
junior  high  schools,  high  schools,  and  community  colleges. 

Special  districts,  sometimes  known  as  authorities,  commissions, 
or  boards,  perform  one  or  more  functions  in  regard  to  such  ar- 
eas as  fire  protection,  soil  conservation,  drainage,  parking, 
sanitation,  and  busing.  Some  districts  manage  highways,  hos- 
pitals, libraries,  parks,  and  playgrounds;  while  others  build 
and  operate  bridges,  toll  roads,  seaports,  airports,  and  pub- 
lic buildings. 


Public  Service  Occupational  Groups.    All  of  the  branches,  de- 
partments, districts,  authorities,  etc.  are  headed  or  le^t  by 
individuals  known  as  directors,  department  heads,  or  managers. 
Within  each  of  the  agencies,  there  may  also  be  sub-units  which 
have  supervisors  or  managers.    Some  managers  have  general  ad- 
ministrative capabilities  and  can  provide  leadership  to  a  num- 
ber of  different  types  of  organizations,  while  others  must 
have  special  skills  or  knowledge  in  such  areas  as  education, 
public  health,  engineering,  recreation,  or  security  (to  name 
only  a  few  fields),  to  appropriately  direct  a  governmental 
activity.    The  management  of  government  organizations  has  even 
become  an  occupational  field  within  public  service. 


General  occupational  groups  within  the  public  services  on  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  levels  may  be  divided  into  these 
eight  divisions: 

1.  Government  agency  management.    The  organizing  and  managing 
of  the  support  service  units  of  government  organizations 
and  units. 

2.  Social  and  Economic  Services.    Increasing  opportunities  for 
social  and  economic  betterment  among  the  disadvantaged, 
underemployed,  and  unemployed. 

3.  Educational  Services.    Development  of  individual  compe- 
tencles  and  Intellects. 

4.  Resources  management.    Preserving,  managing  and  restoring 
natural  and/or  man-made  environments  within  the  public 
domain. 

5.  Rural,  Urban,  and  Community  Development.    Planning  and 
organizing  various  elements  for  orderly  community  growth. 

6.  Public  Safety,  Corrections,  and  Judicial  Services.  Pro- 
tecting  human  and  property  rights  as  well  as  resolving 
related  confl lets. 

7.  Regulatory  Services  and  Records.  Organizing  and  managing 
regulatory  functions  of  local,  state,  and  federal  govern- 
mental agencies  and  organizations. 

8.  Transportation  Management.    Reducing  the  hazards  and  in- 
efficiencies of  congestion  in  surface  and  air-passenger 
cargo  flow  systems. 

These  occupational  groups  are  further  discussed  within  this 
volume,  in  sections  numbered  as  above. 


Major  Job  Families  in  Government  Agency  Management.    The  eight 
occupational  areas  mentioned  above  all  have  administrative  or 
management  units  which  can  be  identified. 

Each  agency  has  various  management  responsibilities.    There  is 
the  overall  management  of  the  agency,  management  of  programs  or 
departments  within  the  agency,  management  of  the  financial  as- 
pects of  the  organization,  management  of  the  agreements  or  con- 
tracts, management  of  the  personnel  activities,  and  management 
of  internal  and  external  communications. 

General  management  refers  to  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  objectives  for  an  agency  or  department  and  the  coordination 
of  the  organization  or  unit  to  meet  the  established  objectives. 
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Fiscal  management  refers  to  the  total  management  of  budgets, 
revenue  raising,  fund  accounting,  and  auditing. 

Contract  management  includes  contract  bidding,  administration, 
and  procurement  under  contract  specifications. 

Personnel  management  refers  to  staffing,  personnel  recruitment, 
testing,  and  employee  relations. 

The  fifth  area  is  public  information  and  relations,  which  in- 
cludes the  determining  of  public  need  and  offering  information 
feedback,  both  inside  and  outside  the  government  agency. 

These  five  major  job  families  within  governmental  agency  man- 
agement constitute  the  administrating,  budgeting,  contracting, 
staffing,  and  informing  persons  for  the  public  service  occu- 
pational areas  of  social  and  economic  services;  educational 
services;  resources  management;  rural,  urban,  and  community 
development;  public  safety,  corrections,  and  judicial  services; 
regulatory  services  and  records;  and  transportation  management. 

In  diagram  form,  as  shown  in  Figure  2,  these  occupational  areas 
and  job  families  relate  in  the  following  manner: 


Figure  2  -  Relationship  of  Occupational  Groups 


Trends  in  Public  Service  Management.    Change  is  the  rule  in 
managing  governnient  agencies.    Today  the  shifts  and  trends  of 
public  life  areas  are  as  prevalent  as  the  changes  we  generally 
see  in  our  society.    New  technology  has  had  a  tremendous  impact; 
from  packaged  foods  to  television,  from  purchasing  goods  with 
plastic  money  to  travel  to  the  Moon  -  the  impact  is  signifi- 
cant on  the  management  of  agencies  organized  for  public  ser- 
vice. 

The  major  shift  in  government  agency  management  seems  to  be  a 
transition  from  dominantly  international  concerns  to  those  of 
our  cities  and  ghettos.    Recent  governmental  success  in  the 
international  arena  allows  us  to  be  gradually  redirected  to  the 
domestic  affairs  of  ecology,  environment,  housing,  education, 
and  transportation. 

General  Management  Trends  -  In  general  management,  the  trends 
toward  organizational  systems,  computer  data  collection  and 
transmission,  have  brought  greater  respect  for  the  special  tal- 
ents, skills,  and  knowledge  of  personnel  within  an  organization. 

Fiscal  Management  Trends  -  A  major  trend  in  the  fiscal  area  r^- 
lates  to  fiscal  accountability.    Here  a  much  closer  tie  exists 
between  dollars  allocated  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
spent.    Those  involved  in  fiscal  management  are  no  longer  di- 
vorced from  program  development  or  evaluation  -  each  profes- 
sional must  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  total  fiscal  process 
of  a  program  from  start  to  finish. 

Contract  Management  Trends  -  While  a  trend  of  accountability 
emerges,  it  is  occurring  at  a  time  of  "belt  tightening"  through- 
out the  nation.    Management  personnel  today  look  beyond  the 
mere  accounting  of  funds  to  methods  by  which  the  government  can 
properly  and  quickly  respond  to  public  needs  within  contracts 
already  allocated  and  confirmed. 

Personnel  Management  Trends  -  Several  new  trends  are  presently 
found  in  personnel  management,  one  of  which  is  the  fact  that 
public  service  management  careers  are  attracting  more  and  more 
qualified  personnel  into  more  and  more  specialized  fields.  The 
personnel  management  expert  is  becoming  more  specialized  every- 
day. 

There  is  also  an  increasing  trend  in  the  work  of  the  govern- 
ment agency  personnel  manager  toward  the  full  range  of  human 
needs  on  the  job.    Job  placement  and  salary  are  only  two  fac- 
tors in  the  myriad  of  work  experiences  and  personnel  variables 
with  which  the  personnel  office  must  deal:    environmental  con- 
ditions, motivation,  retraining,  attitudinal  change,  human 
interaction,  and  other  factors. 

Another  significant  trend,  involves  the  inclusion  of  more 
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minority  persons  in  the  public  service  work  force;  still  an- 
other trend  deals  with  the  inclusion  of  paraprofessionals  as 
full  partners  in  public  service  careers. 

Publio  Information  Trenda  -  In  the  area  of  public  information, 
the  fifth  job  family  within  government  agency  management,  "what 
government  is  doing*'  has  become  critically  important.  With 
high  levels  of  information  communication  being  provided  by  in- 
dustry and  expected  by  the  public,  "what's  going  on  in  govern- 
ment" is  also  a  public  expectation.    The  public  desires  that 
information  about  government  shall  be  as  close  to  them  and  as 
well  done  as  other  information  provided  them  on  television  or 
in  the  newspaper.    Public  information  specialists  are  also  ex- 
pected to  be  experts  in  research.    Collection  of  data  about 
government  and  the  use  of  such  data  in  intelligent  planning  is 
a  growing  force  in  public  service  management. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


Write  an  essay  comparing  the  public  services  on  the  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  levels. 


Define: 
family. 


public  service,  occupational  areas,  and  job 


Find,  in  the  classified  ads  of  the  local  newspaper,  four 
job  advertisements  related  to  each  of  the  five  government 
agency  management  job  families  in  federal,  state,  or  local 
government. 

Select  one  of  the  five  job  families  (general  administration, 
fiscal,  contracts,  personnel,  or  public  information)  and 
compare  your  personal  work  interests  with  information  about 
the  job  family  selected  on  the  federal,  state,  or  local 
governmental  level . 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Utilize  five  rotational  groups  to  discuss  aspects  of  each 
government  agency  management  job  family. 

Create  a  bulletin  board  for  current  events  related  to  each 
job  family. 

Duplicate  job  descriptions  related  to  the  chief  officer  of 
the  five  related  job  families  and  distribute  to  the  class. 


RESOURCES  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Department  of  Labor,  U.S. 

Government  Printing  Office,  1965. 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Bulletin  1650,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  1970-71. 
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Encyclopedia  of  Careers  and  Vocational  Guidance,  J.  G. 
Ferguson  Publishing  Co.,  1967. 

Handbook  of  Job  Facts,  James  M.  Murphy,  Sdience  Research  Asso- 
ciates,  1963.  ^ 

You  and  the  Next  Decade,  Adrian  Alex;  Paradis,  McKay,  1965. 

How  You  Can  Get  the  Job  You  Want,  Glenn  L.  Gardener,  Harper 
and  ft)w,  1962. 

Federal  Government;  PI  an  of  Organizati  on ,  Coronet  Films,  (Film, 
color,  14  min. ,  purchase),  197011'' 

New  Career  Opportunities.  Popular  Science,  (Filmstrip,  color, 
4U  frames),  1964. 
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Unit  2 


Governmental  Agency  Management 


INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  demonstrate  some  knowledge  of  the  nature,  impor- 
OBJECTIVES  tance,  and  characteristics  of  organizational  objectives. 

2.  Ability  to  demonstrate  some  knowledge  of  the  relationship 
between  organizational,  operational,  and  individual  objec- 
tives. 

3.  Ability  to  identify  the  relationship  of  objectives  with 
the  establishment  of  policies,  procedures,  rules,  methods, 
and  strategies. 

4.  Ability  to  describe  the  major  tasks  involved  in  government 
agency  management. 

5.  Ability  to  describe  the  general  activities  and  duties  of 
government  agency  managers. 

6.  Ability  to  demonstrate  effective  appl ication  of  principles 
of  supervision  under  simulated  practice  conditions. 


CONTENT  Historical  Development.    Modern  government  agency  management 

began  toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century  under  the  leadership 
of  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  who  was  called  the  father  of  scientific 
management.    Taylor  believed  production  or  services  could  be 
increased  through  better  and  more  exact  planning.  "Scientific" 
methods  were  sought,  and  management  tried  to  find  the  best  way 
to  accompl ish  a  task. 

In  the  1950*s  a  new  approach  became  popular.    Management  theo- 
rists attempted  to  use  the  findings  and  principles  of  "behav- 
ioral science,"    (psychology,  sociology,  anthropology,  econom- 
ics, etc.)  to  better  explain  and  cope  with  the  actions  of  in- 
dividuals within  business  organizations. 
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Most  recently,  with  the  advent  of  the  computer  and  the  develop 
ment  of  new  mathematical  and  statistical  techniques,  the  "man- 
agement science"  approach  has  gained  considerable  attention. 
This  approach  attempts  to  apply  to  behavioral  science  such  rig 
orous  mathematical  techniques  as  operations  research  for  the 
development  of  techniques  to  assist  government  agency  managers 
In  decision  making. 


The  Process  of  Agency  Management.    The  job  of  most  government 
agency  managers  can  be  divided  into  the  five  parts  of  planning 
organizing,  controlling,  motivating,  and  communicating. 

Planning  involves  evaluation  of  conditions  in  the  now  and  in 
the  future  (forecasting),  then  deciding  how  to  take  advantage 
of  these  known  and  anticipated  conditions.    Planning  is  the 
most  creative  of  the  government  agencies  manager's  duties;  in 
this  activity  he  must  intelligently  consider  objectives,  poli- 
cies, and  strategies: 

Objectives  are  the  aims  of  an  organization,  giving  pur- 
pose both  to  the  organization  and  to  the  people  employed 
in  it.    They  must  be  challenging  but  realistic,  so  that 
they  will  motivate  people  to  achieve  them. 

Success  of  the  government  is  measured  by  the  degree  and 
^     extent  to  which  its  general  objectives  are  achieved;  the 
success  of  the  agency  manager  is  measured  by  the  extent 
to  which  he  achieves  his  specific  assigned  objectives. 

Policies  are  guides  for  action  for  people  within  the 
organization.    They  state  the  organization's  position 
on  many  important  matters  and  express  the  manner  in 
which  the  agency's  objectives  should  be  achieved.  To 
assure  that,  when  ordinary  decisions  must  be  made,  they 
will  be  made  the  same  way  and  the  best  way  each  time, 
management  states  in  advance  how  commonly  occurring 
problems  should  be  settled. 

Strategies  are  plans  that  take  into  account  the  objec- 
tives and  policies  of  the  government  agency.    A  typical 
strategy  might  be  that  of  an  agency  that  expects  the 
need  for  its  services  to  increase  and,  therefore,  adds 
more  staff. 

Organizing  techniques  are  used  by  members  of  the  agencies  in 
order  to  concentrate  all  the  available  human  and  physical  re- 
sources upon  the  attainment  of  objectives.    It  involves,  as  it 
does  in  a  team,  the  division  of  duties,  and  the  assignment  of 
authority  and  responsibility.    The  manager  decides  on  the  mem- 
bers of  his  "team,"  their  positions,  and  their  individual  and 
group  goals. 


Good  organization  optimizes  the  efforts  of  feveryone  to  achieve 
goals,  and  thus  increases  group  output  and  effectiveness.  It 
takes  advantage  of  the  special  capabilities  and  interests  of 
the  people  in  the  agency.    Organization  changes  as  people  are 
promoted  or  retired,  as  new  functions  are  created,  as  old  func- 
tions lose  importance,  and  in  many  other  circumstances,  all  of 
which  make  it  necessary  to  continually  reconsider  the  form  of 
organization  to  determine  whether  it  is  still  focused  on  needs 
and  goal s. 

Controlling  is  a  process  of  determining  through  observation, 
measurement,  reporting,  and  analysis,  whether  the  agency  is 
carrying  out  operations  according  to  plan,  and  if  it  is  not, 
taking  action  that  will  make  it  do  so.    The  control  process 
involves: 

Establishing  standards,  which  may  be  stated  in  many 
ways,  quantitatively  or  qualitatively; 

Appraising  performances  to  determine  whether  or  not 
standards  are  being  achieved; 

Correcting  deviations.    Deviations  are  recognized  as 
the  result  of  information  about  how  actual  performance 
compared  with  planned  standards. 

Motivating  is  the  process  of  stimulating  government  agency  per- 
sonnel  to  achieve  given  objectives  of  the  organization. 

Cormunioations  is  a  central  part  of  the  government  agency  man- 
agement process.  It  can  be  between  equals,  or  directed  toward 
subordinates  or  to  groups  outside  the  agency. 


Typical  Management  Objectives  of  a  Governmental  Agency.  The 
development  and  maintenance  of  organizational  and  operational 
objectives,  their  structured  nature,  and  the  closely  related 
managerial  functions  of  planning  and  control,  are  all  necessary 
goals  in  a  government  agency  no  matter  what  its  overall  mission. 

The  management  of  an  agency  requires  not  only  an  awareness  of 
goal -setting,  but  knowledge  of  the  functions  and  utilization  of 
organizing  human,  physical,  and  material  resources;  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  policy;  of  decision-making;  of  communi- 
cations; of  identifying  and  analyzing  issues  and  problems;  of 
evaluating  and  rewarding  the  efforts  of  employees;  and  of  per- 
petuating the  organization. 

Objectives  are  carried  out  after  carefully  made  plans  have  been 
developed  and  tested,  so  that  the  planning  function  of  the  man- 
ager is  significant.    Problems  must  be  resolved  through  many 
different  means  and  inputs.    The  various  principles  of  manage- 
ment patterns  of  operation  (planning,  organizing,  directing. 
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integrating,  and  contrcHling)  must  be  applied  on  a  daily  ba- 
sis. 

The  chief  administrator  of  a  government  agency  must  also  over- 
see, or  have  combined  in  his  own  responsibilities,  the  jobs  of 
fiscal,  contract,  personnel,  and  public  information  and  rela- 
tions management.    Accordingly,  the  objectives  of  each  of  these 
functions  must  contribute' to  the  goals  of  the  particular  agen- 
cy. 

A  general  manager  of  a  department  or  governmental  unit  may  also 
be  responsible  for  the  specific  objectives  and  the  operational 
achievement  of  those  objectives.    He  may  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  some  or  all  of  the  important  areas  of  fiscal,  contract, 
personnel,  and  public  informatian  and  relations. 


General.  Management  Activities.    Work  activities  in  general  man- 
agement  involve  planning  to  meet  anticipated  objectives,  orga- 
nizing the  staff  and  resources,  meeting  with  representatives 
of  other  organizations  and  agencies  on  matters  of  common  im- 
portance, and  resolving  issues  and  problems  as  they  arise. 

The  responsibilities  of  budgeting,  contract  administration, 
personnel,  and  public  information  ani  relations  may  also  entail 
the  preparation  of  financial  informational  documents;  negoti- 
ating and  developing  contracts;  publi  izing,  interviewing,  em- 
ploying, and  training  personnel;  and  developing  both  internal 
and  external  public  information  and  relations  programs. 

Managers  need  good  verbal  and  writing  skills.    They  need  orga- 
nizational ability,  and  skill  in  placing  personnel  in  those 
responsible  areas  where  they  can  best  perform;  good  decision- 
making and  problem-solving  ability;  accuracy  in  making  calcu- 
lations; and  an  understanding  of  the  functional  principles  of 
management  in  planning  and  operational  activity. 

Entry  into  general  management  requires  the  completion  of  aca- 
demic course  work,  and  considerable  experience  in  a  specialty 
field  within  the  public  service  arena.    Education  in  law,  busi- 
ness, economics,  accounting,  or  public  administration,  as  well 
as  the  physical,  biological,  or  social  sciences,  may  be  help- 
ful. 

General  management  is  a  culmination  of  many  developed  skills 
and  exposures  which  indicate  that  an  individual  can  handle 
.a  high  level  of  responsibility. 


STUDENT  °     Organize  a  panel  of  public  service  managers  who  combine 

LEARNING  functions  of  fiscal,  contracts,  personnel,  and  public  re- 

ACTIVITIES  lations  in  their  jobs. 

:M 
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Choose  a  public  agency  and  write  a  report  on  those  objec- 
tives and  organizational  structure  which  would  be  effective 
for  it. 

Trace  and  report  on  how  a  plan  might  be  developed  to  create 
a  city  agency  to  address  the  problems  of  pollution,  rapid 
transit,  or  low-income  housing. 

Write  job  descriptions  for  a  federal  agency  department  head, 
a  state  agency  manager,  and  a  city  police  chief. 

Develop  and  report  on  the  progressive  steps,  in  education 
and  experience,  that  you  should  experience  to  be  a  general 
public  agency  manager  in  a  field  of  your  choice. 


Provide  a  chart  on  the  various  functions  which  a  manager 
must  perform  in  a  government  agency  setting. 

Assign  the  class  reports  which  will  familiarize  students 
with  different  examples  of  government  agency  management 
positions. 

Have  a  class  discussion  on  the  differences  between  general 
management,  fiscal  management,  contracts  management,  per- 
sonnel management,  and  public  information  management  in 
government  agencies. 

Have  students  develop  objectives  for  four  different  types 
of  government  agencies. 


Pri nci pi es  of  Management ,  Harold  Koontz  and  Cyril  O'Donnell, 
McGraw-Hill ,1964. 

The  Management  of  Intelligence,  Carl  Gregory,  McGraw-Hill, 
l96T. 

The  Management  of  Organizations,  Herbert  G.  Hicks,  McGraw-Hill, 
T967. 

Organization  Theory,  William  Scott,  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc., 
T966: 

Management  by  Objectives,  George  S.  Odiorne,  Pitman,  1965. 

How  to  Manage  by  Results,  Dale  McLonkey,  American  Management 
Association,  1965. 

A  Manager's  Guide  to  Making  Changes,  Arnold  S.  Judsen,  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  1966. 

Administrative  Action,  Wm.  H.  Newman,  Prentice-Hall,  1967. 
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Unit  3       Basic  Components  of  Governmental  Agency 

Administration 

INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  explain  the  purpose  and  contents  of  a  government 
OBJECTIVES  agency  budget. 

2.  Ability  to  explain  the  responsibilities  in  the  fiscal  man- 
agement of  a  budget  and  the  flow  of  monies  and  property 
within  a  government  entity. 

3.  Ability  to  discuss  the  similarities  and  differences  between 
formal  and  informal  contracts. 

4.  Ability  to  accurately  describe  the  purposes  and  types  of 
government  contracts. 

5.  Ability  to  explain  some  of  the  factors  in  awarding  con- 
tracts, formal  competitive  bidding,  and  informal  negotia- 
tion. 

6:   Ability  to  display  knowledge  as  to  who  in  government  makes 
contracts,  when  contracts  are  made,  and  why  they  are  made. 

7.  Ability  to  explain  the  responsibilities  of  contract  admin- 
istration within  a  government  agency. 

8.  Ability  to  discuss  the  functions  of  employee  relations  and 
personnel  administration  as  they  relate  to  government  agen- 
cy personnel  administration. 

9.  Ability  to  construct  a  typical  governmental  agency  organi- 
zational chart  depicting  line  and  staff  functions  of  an 
agency. 


10. 


Ability  to  assess  the  types  and  kind  of  information  needed, 
required,  or  desired  by  the  public,  about  a  selected  gov- 
ernment agency. 
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11.    Ability  to  identify  the  types  of  media  available  for  a 
government  public  relations  program  and  how  they  may  be 
util ized. 

12-    Ability  to  discuss  the  rights  of  people  to  information 
about  their  government. 

13.    Ability  to  recognize  and  explain  the  difference  between 
internal  and  external  communication. 


Fiscal  Management.    Government  agencies  exist  for  the  public 
wel fare .    Accordi ngly ,  they  must  be  supported  by  public  funds 
and  accountable  to  that  general  public  which  supports  them. 
Sound,  honest,  and  accurate  accounting  is  essential  to  antic- 
ipating budgetary  needs,  which  are  under  the  legislative  con- 
trol of  federal,  state,  or  local  public  office  holders. 

The  public  and  its  elected  representatives  must  know  why  an 
agency  exists,  and  how  much  money,  property,  material,  and 
human  assets  it  takes  to  efficiently  support  the  objectives  of 
the  agency.    This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  an  agency,  which  may  include  a  chief  fiscal  officer 
and  his  staff  in  addition  to  the  agency  department  head.  Be- 
sides regular  reporting  schedules  to  evaluate  agencies,  those 
responsible  for  fiscal  activity  must  be  prepared,  at  any  time, 
to  make  statements  as  to  the  financial  health  of  an  organiza- 
tion. 

Most  importantly,  they  must  be  aware  of  the  mission  of  an  agen- 
cy, its  goals,  and  purposes.    They  must  be  cognizant  of  the  com- 
plete scope  of  the  agencies'  programs.    They  must  have  estab- 
lished a  system  of  accountability  for  all  monies  spent  or  obli- 
gated by  the  agency  through  their  process  of  funds  control. 
They  must  be  familiar  with  the  various  formats  of  financial 
reporting,  such  as  balance  sheets,  payroll  forms,  and  the  like. 
They  must  have  developed  efficient  ways  in  which  financial  data 
information  could  be  collected  and  translated  into  whatever 
forms  or  formats  would  be  necessary  at  a  given  time. 

In  both  budget  preparation  and  financial  accountability,  fiscal 
management  must  orient  and  familiarize  operating  officials  at 
all  levels  in  the  development  of  their  budgets  and  the  record- 
ing of  their  expenditures,  and  also  insure  that  their  knowledge 
and  experience  are  incorporated  in  all  appropriate  fiscal  mat- 
ters. 

Not  onfy  should  political  consideration  be  understood  in  budget 
development,  but  the  various  practices  of  governmental  account- 
ing offices  and  their  financial  auditing  and  internal  controls 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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Fiscal  management,  then,  stated  simply,  is  insuring  that  the 
necessary  funds  essential  to  accomplishing  the  agency's  objec- 
tives are  obtained  and  that  they  are  properly  e;<pended. 

Fiscal  management  involves  planning  for  anticipated  expendi- 
tures (budgeting)  and  insuring  that  expenditures  are  spent 
efficiently  (accounting).    It  involves  the  principles  of  ac- 
counting, contracts,  and  statistical  analysis  to  problems 
of  fiscal  management,  auditing,  and  the  like.  Typically, 
fiscal  managers  are  proficient  in  devising  accounting  systems 
and  procedures;  in  appraising  assets  properties,  and  evalua- 
ting costing  methods,  budgetary  programs,  and  monetary  risks 
and  rates;  and  in  preparing  statistical  tabulations  and  dia- 
grams and  financial  reports,  statements,  and  s?:hedules  for  use 
by  governmental  officials. 

In  the  federal  government  alone,  of  the  115,000  workers  employ- 
ed in  accounting  and  budgeting  work,  more  than  30.000  are  pro- 
fessional accountants  and  Internal  Revenue  agents.    They  are 
employed  throughout  the  government,  particularly  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  General 
Accounting  office. 


Contracts  Management.    Contracts  are  agreements  between  two  or 
more  persons  or  agencies  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing. 
They  are  like  treaties  between  countries.    Such  an  obligation 
is  made  only  by  the  will  of  the  parties  involved.    All  rules 
about  the  interpretation  of  contracts  are  based  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  plain  intention  of  the  contract.  Con- 
tracts involve  two  distinct  acts:    making  an  offer,  and  accept- 
ing that  offer. 

Government  agencies  are  involved  in  contracts  of  all  types: 
contracts  for  services;  production  of  goods  and  materials; 
jurisdictional  agreements;  purchase  and  sale  of  property,  in- 
surance, health,  etc. 

Almost  every  governmental  agency  has  agreements  with  other 
agencies  and  with  vendors  and  service  organizations;  agreements 
which  vary  from  the  repair  of  office  machines  to  the  supplying 
of  rockets  for  an  engine  which  will  carry  astronauts  to  the 
moon. 

Federal,  state,  and  municipal  Uws  require  that  certain  types 
of  agreements  always  be  made  as 'contracts  in  order  to  protect 
the  public.    Quite  often,  a  government  contract  to  build  a 
bridge,  or  to  install  a  computer  system,  will  be  "put  out  to 
bid."    This  procedure  enables  other  organizations  or  companies 
to  estimate  costs  and  procedures  necessary  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of,  for  example,  completing  a  bridge  between  two 
bodies  of  land,  or  developing  a  computer  system.    When  these 
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estimates  are  made,  a  "bid"  is  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
agency.    The  agency  then  decides  which  bid  or  proposal  will 
best  achieve  its  purposes  in  the  most  fiscally  efficient  manner, 
and  "awards"  a  contract. 

Contract  or  project  administrators  are  usually  responsible  for 
insuring  that  all  aspects  of  contractual  agreements  are  ful- 
filled on  a  scheduled  basis.    They  must  be  familiar  with  con- 
tract law  and  general  governmental  policies  affecting  govern- 
ment contracts.    They  must  know  about  all  types  of  contracts, 
the  bidding  process,  and  the  political  implications  of  govern- 
mental contracts.    They  must  be  familiar  with  proposals,  grants, 
and  systems  of  matching  funds,  among  other  techniques  in  con- 
tract administration. 

Contract  management  and  administration  also  involves  the  moni- 
toring and  evaluation  of  ongoing  contractual  agreements. 


Personnel  Management.    Personnel  management  is  concerned  with 
all  factors  in  dealing  with  agency  workers.    The  area  is  usu- 
ally divided  into  the  two  parts  of  employee  relations  and  per- 
sonnel administration: 

Employee  Relatione.    An  agency's  dealings  with  the 
employees  as  an  organized  group,  generally  as  an 
association  or  union,  may  be  divided  into  bargaining 
(negotiating)  and  settling  grievances  (disputes). 

Bargaining  consists  of  negotiations  between  repre- 
sentatives of  agency  management  and  the  associations 
or  unions  to  determine  the  conditions  of  employment 
relative  to  such  matters  as  hours,  working  conditions, 
vacations,  seniority,  and  fringe  benefits.  Negotia- 
ting involves  each  side  in  attempts  to  gain  the  most 
favorable  possible  conditions  for  itself. 

Frequently,  complaints  are  made  by  union  or  manage- 
ment people  concerning  the  actions  of  the  other  side. 
Therefore,  most  contracts  specify  a  specific  proce- 
dure to  handle  such  problems. 

Such  disputes  can  arise  as  the  result  of  many  possi- 
ble reasons  —  grievance  by  workers,  disciplinary 
action  by  management,  disagreements  about  contract 
interpretation,  failure  to  negotiate  a  contract  -- 
any  one  of  which  can  result  in  some  form  of  involve- 
ment by  personnel  managers. 

Pereonnel  Adminiatration.    Personnel  administration 
deals  with  the  procurement,  development,  and  main- 
tenance of  workers,  and  with  wage  and  salary  admin- 
istration.   The  "personnel  department"  is  a  staff 
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or  advisory  group  that  helps  the  operating  agency 
manager  by  advising  and  counseling  on  good  person- 
nel practices;  supplying  various  personnel  ser- 
vices; keeping  adequate  records  and  reports;  and 
conducting  training,  safety,  and  service  programs. 

Personnel  management  involves  the  identification  of  people's 
skills,  attitudes,  and  knowledge,  and  their  assimilation  into 
the  needs  of  the  organizational  unit.    It  requires  communica- 
tive skill,  respect  for  the  individual,  and  an  awareness  of 
the  functional  responsibilities  of  an  organizational  unit.  It 
involves  ^uch  activities  as  recruitment;  testing;  job  analysis; 
merit  and  salary  regulation;  training;  placement  and  mainte- 
nance of  employee  records;  provision  of  employee  services; 
staff  transfer,  termination  and  retirement;  and  many  other 
important  functions. 

Personnel  managers  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Civil 
Service  system  on  the  level  in  which  they  are  engaged.  They 
must  have  knowledge  of  the  various  levels  of  entrance  into  and 
the  means  of  advancement  within  government  agencies.    They  must 
be  aware  of  merit  systems  and  of  personnel  costs  in  relation- 
ship to  total  agency  budgets,  and  familiar  with  all  aspects  of 
manpower,  utilities,  training,  and  development. 


Public  Information/Relations.    The  management  function  of  pub- 
lic  relations  aims  at  molding  and  expressing  the  character  of 
an  enterprise  so  that  it  earns  public  acceptance  and  respect. 
The  day  has  passed  when  government  can  ignore  public  relations. 
Management  must  seek  to  interpret  the  nature  and  the  aims  of  an 
agency,  so  that  the  community  that  controls  or  influences  its 
fate  may  recognize  it  as  beneficial.    Consequently,  management 
must  examine  the  desires,  the  needs,  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
public  to  the  extent  that  they  can  develop  for  the  agency  pol- 
icies and  operations  in  the  common  interest  of  the  enterprise 
and  of  society. 

Publicity  is  a  major  instrument  of  public  relations.    It  is 
the  effort  to  interpret  an  agency  to  the  public  in  such  a  way 
that  the  public  may  gain  understanding  of  the  nature  of  its 
work  and  how  it  serves  society. 

Like  leadership,  good  public  relations  is  an  art.    It  deals 
with  the  minds  of  men.    It  seeks  to  know  how  men  think,  and 
how  they  will  react  to  the  words  and  deeds  of  government.  Yet 
there  are  no  exact  yardsticks  for  predicting  human  attitudes. 
Agency  management,  like  all  human  beings,  must  rely  heavily 
on  its  own  social  conscience  and  it  must  act  so  that  it  could 
justify  its  deeds  before  its  own  conscience  and  before  the 
world.    Publicity  should  interpret  the  action  of  the  business. 
How  else  should  people  learn  about  the  achievements  and 
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offerings  of  an  agency?    But  sometimes  it  may  be  good  public 
relations  policy  to  keep  silent  and  to  avoid  publicity.    It  is 
often  a  question  whether  speaking  up  or  keeping  quiet  v/ill  holp 
achieve  the  objectives  of  an  agency. 

As  all  other  agency  objectives,  the  attainment  of  a  favorable 
public  opinion  must  be  sought  by  planned  efforts.    This  re- 
quires a  staff  of  people  with  a  broad  range  of  skills  in  the 
area  of  public  relations.    In  government,  officials  responsible 
for  achieving  such  objectives  are  usually  known  as  Public  Infor- 
mation Managers,  Directors,  or  Officers.    They  plan  and  conduct 
public  information  programs  designed  to  procure  publicity 
through  such  media  as  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision.   They  select  and  assemble  appropriate  material.  Quite 
often,  they  write  feature  articles,  position  papers,  and  other 
communicative  documents.    As  the  name  connotes.  Public  Infor- 
mation officials  inform  the  public. 

Their  work  involves  planning  and  conducting  information  pro- 
grams; utilizing  such  media  as  radio,  television,  newspapers, 
magazines,  professional  journals,  pamphlets,  and  other  commu- 
nicative means  to  disseminate  information;  scripts,  speeches, 
spot  announcements,  and  other  informational  material;  and  so- 
liciting and  approving  photographic  and  art  work,  such  as  signs, 
posters,  or  displays. 

There  may  also  be  the  responsibility  for  preparation  of  organi- 
zational publications,  editoi^ifl  direction,  and  the  planning 
of  special  exhibits,  lectur->:s    and  other  activities  and  gath- 
erings which  create  good  will  and  contribute  to  a  favorable 
public  image. 


STUDENT  °     Organize  a  series  of  speakers  to  serve  as  resource  persons 

LEARNING  in  various  aspects  of  fiscal  management;  i.e.,  income  tax 

ACTIVITIES  agency.  Federal  Franchise  Board,  government  accounting 

office,  business  license  bureau,  etc. 

°     Visit  a  financial  manager  of  a  government  organization  to 
learn  how  proposed  budgets  are  developed  and  submitted  to 
higher  authorities,  and  how  budgets  are  reviewed  and  com- 
bined at  successive  levels  until  ultimately  a  presentation 
is  made  to  a  legislative  body. 

°     Formulate  a  simplified  budget  for  a  fictitious  agency. 

°     Prepare  a  brief  oral  report  on  the  costs  of  manpower  to  a 
typical  government  agency. 

°     Find  a  copy  of  the  U.S.  Budget  for  environmental  problems 
and  write  a  short  report  on  the  relationship  between  the 
allocation  of  funds  and  their  actual  distribution. 
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Identify  a  significant  fiscal  need  of  a  state  agency  which 
will  soon  be  presented  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  role 
play  with  two  other  students  the  positions  of  the  agency 
head,  of  a  State  Senator,  and  of  the  Governor. 

Prepare  a  list  of  at  least  10  different  position  titles 
of  individuals  in  government  fiscal  management. 

Organize  a  briefing  by  a  government  agency  contract  admin- 
istrator concerning  the  negotiation  and  approval  of  con- 
tracts. 

Simulate,  from  start  to  finish,  the  purchase  of  an  item 
for  a  government  agency. 

Develop  a  project  whereby  one  group  of  students  creates  a 
situation  in  which  a  contractual  agreement  must  be  made 
by  a  vendor,  another  group  designs  a  simple  contract  to 
meet  the  needs,  and  several  students  act  as  vendors  bidding 
on  the  job. 

Visit  a  city  attorney's  or  contract  attorney's  office  and 
question  him  on  the  various  requirements  of  a  contract. 

Collect  and  study  copies  of  contracts  from  government  agen- 
cies. 

Prepare  a  list  of  at  least  ten  different  kinds  of  contracts 
in  which  a  typical  government  agency  at  the  federal,  state, 
or  municipal  level  might  be  involved. 

Prepare  an  oral  report  describing  either  the  federal,  state, 
or  municipal  civil  service  system. 

Prepare  an  organizational  chart  for  a  selected  governmental 
agency. 

Visit  and  report  on  an  agency  on  each  level  of  government 
to  identify  personnel  practices  and  how  they  are  put  into 
effect. 

Using  a  hypothetical  government  agency  as  a  model,  develop 
a  report  on  how  you  would  determine  guidelines  for  an  effec- 
tive employee/public  relations  program,  and  how  you  would 
work  with  each  medium  (radio,  television,  newspaper,  etc.). 

Prepare  news  information  bulletins  and  stories  for  selected 
media  on  an  existent  federal,  state,  and  local  agency. 

Write  a  memorandum  to  the  employees  of  a  particular  govern- 
ment agency  explaining  the  ways  in  which  staff  reductions 
may  have  to  occur  because  of  a  decrease  in  the  budget. 
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Organize  a  newsletter  for  the  school  on  the  activities  of 
the  class  in  Basic  Introduction  to  Government  Agency  Pub- 
lic Information/Relations  Management. 


TEACHER  °     Collect  and  make  available  to  students  information  about 

MANAGEMENT  federal,  state,  and  local  government  job  opportunities, 

ACTIVITIES  as  well  as  application  forms,  samples  of  tests^  and  other 

materials. 

°     Prepare  a  chart  which  describes  the  personnel  process  from 
the  determination  of  a  position  becoming  available  to 
placement  within  that  position. 

°     Develop  class  opportunities  and  simulations  which  will  ex- 
pose students  to  basic  behavioral  science  principles  as 
they  apply  to  leadership  and  supervision, 

°  Have  each  student  prepare  a  resume  and  select  a  position 
announcement  in  which  he  might  be  interested.  Have  stu- 
dents interview  one  another  for  positions, 

°     Identify  resource  people  who  can  either  visit  the  class  or 
to  whom  class  members  may  go  to  learn  about  personnel  ac- 
tivities. 

°  Assign  a  series  of  reports  which  will  enable  students  to 
understand  the  purposes,  methodology,  and  terminology  in 
the  public  information/relations  field, 

°  Provide  information  on  issues  and  problems  in  government 
public  relations, 

°     Collect  and  make  available  to  students  different  types  of 
public  informational  tools,  such  as  press  releases,  bro- 
chures, annual  reports,  etc. 

°     Prepare  a  chart  which  exhibits  the  circular  flow  of  funds 
from  the  public,  through  a  large  government  agency,  and 
back  to  the  public  in  both  various  forms  of  service  and 
through  staff  personnel,  vendors,  and  other  recipients  of 
governmental  expenditures, 

°  Assign  to  each  student  or  a  group  of  students,  a  govern- 
ment agency  on  which  to  report  the  fiscal  activity. 

RESOURCES  "Congressional  Directory,  92nd  Congress,  First  Session," 

U,S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

Modern  Public  Administration,  F.  Nigro,  Harper  and  Row,  1965, 
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Public  Administration  in  Modern  Society 3  Carson  and  Harris, 
McGraw-Hill ,  1963. 

Business  Management  Handbook,  2nd  edition,  J.  K.  Lasser, 
McGraw-Hill ,  1960. 

Principles  of  Management,  G.  R.  Terry,  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc., 
1964. 

Handbook  in  Everyday  Law,  M.  Ross,  Harper  and  Row,  1969. 

Business  Law,  George  Getz,  Prentice  Hall,  1969. 

Federal  Government  Spending,  Tweedy  Transparency,  (Transparency, 
color),  1969. 

Federal  Government  Taxation,  Tweedy  Transparency,  (Transparency, 
color),  1969. 

Government  Budget  Making,  General  Electron  Laboratory,  (Audio 
Tape  Reel),  1969. 

United  States  Government  Contracts  and  Subcontracts,  D.  Paul, 
American  Law  Institute,  1969. 

Government  Contracted  Business,  General  Electron  Laboratory, 
(Audio  Tape  Reel),  1969. 

Purchasing  Handbook,  George  W.  Algian  (editor),  McGraw-Hill, 
1966. 

Principles  of  Personnel  Management,  2nd  edition,  Edwin  P. 
Flippo,  McGraw-Hill ,  1966. 

Handbook  of  Personnel  Management  and  Labor  Relations,  Dale 
Yoder,  G.  H.  Heneman,  John  Turnbull,  and  Harold  Stone,  McGraw- 
Hill,  1965. 

Personnel  Interviewing ,  Folix,  Copez,  McGraw-Hill,  1966. 

Handbook  of  Occupational  Groups  and  Devices  of  Classes,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Bureau  of  Programs  and  Standards, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1968. 

Effective  Public  Relations,  S.  M.  Cutlip  and  A.  H.  Center, 
Prentice  Hall ,  1964. 

Public  Relations  Handbook,  P.  Lesley  (editor),  Prentice-Hall, 
1963. 

Public  Relations  and  the  Line  Manager,  T.  Wright  and  H.  S. 
Evans,  American  Management  Association,  1964. 
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Communication  Throuc[h  Letters  and  Reports,  4th  edition,  J.  H. 
Manning  and  C.  W.  Wilkinson,  Richard  D.  Irvin,  Inc.,  1967. 

The  Technique  of  Clear  Writing,  Robert  Gunning,  McGraw-Hill, 
The  Problem,  Brandon  Films,  (Film,  color,  16mm,  13  min.),  1966. 
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Unit  4 


Functions  and  Duties  of  Workers 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Ability  to  discuss  the  general  responsibilities  of  managers 
in  public  service  organizations- 
Ability  to  identify  three  job  roles  which  exist  in  each  of 
the  five  government  agency  management  job  families. 

Ability  to  compare  and  contrast  the  general  duties  of  man- 
agers at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels. 


Ability  to  demonstrate  some  knowledge  of  the  upward  mobi 
ity  of  individuals  in  different  governmental  areas  into 
management  positions. 


1- 


CONTENT 


Managers  in  Government  Agency  Service. 


What  are  managers?    The  Dictionar 


y  of  Occupational  Titl 
ilied  to  employees  who 


es  sug- 


gests that  manager  is  ''a  term  applied  to  employees  who  direct 
supervisory  personnel  to  attain  operational  goals  of  an  organi- 
zation or  department  as  established  by  management."  Department 
Head  and  Superintendent  are  terms  used  synonymously  with  De- 
partmental Manager.    Managers,  in  a  practical  sense,  are  those 
individuals  who  have  been  designated  as  managers  by  higher  au- 
thority. 


managers  do.    Managers  are  involved  in  the  goal -setting 


of  a  governmental  organization;  they  develop  and  maintain  or- 
ganizational activity;  they  establish  and  review  policies  and 
practices;  they  assign  the  various  levels  of  decision-making; 
they  oversee  the  communicative  aspects  of  the  organization; 
they  evaluate  programs  and  people;  and  they  are  responsible 
for  the  total  effort  of  an  organization,  its  record-keeping, 
and  its  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
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The  roles  of  managers  in  government  agencies  are  diverse. 
Their  activities  depend  on  the  type  of  work  in  which  the  agen- 
cy is  involved,  and  the  phases  of  that  work  in  which  they  are 
concerned.    Each  agency  has  one  or  more  subdivisions,  each 
headed  ordinarily  by  a  manager  whose  responsibilities  are  de- 
termined by  such  factors  as  mission  of  the  unit,  number  of 
personnel,  and  level  of  decision-making. 

Becoming  a  manager.    Managers  in  the  public  service  just  "don't 
happen,"    They  are  ordinarily  individuals  who  have  risen  through 
the  ranks  of  a  particular  specialty  area  or  department.  Police 
chiefs  usually  begin  as  patrolmen  or  investigators,  school 
superintendents  began  as  teachers,  many  budget 4li rectors  start 
as  accounting  staff  members,  public  welfare  department  super- 
visors have  begun  as  social  workers,  and  so  forth. 

The  "spurs"  of  the  manager  are  usually  "earned"  through  having 
been  hired  initially  on  the.  basis  of  specialized  education 
and/or  experience  appropriate  to  a  particular  department  or 
field,  and  gaining  expertise  through  direct  work  exposure  and 
increasing  kinds  of  supervisory  and  administrative  responsi- 
bility.   Rarely  do  individuals  begin  their  public  service  ca- 
reers as  managers,  even  those  who  have  college  degrees  in  pub- 
lic administration-    The  vast  number  of  governmental  employees 
up  to  the  management  level  are  in  specialized  services  rather 
than  pure  management. 

Additionally,  managerial  and  official  occupations  differ  in  the 
personal  traits  required  to  perform  the  varied  types  of  super- 
visory responsibilities.    Some  fields  require  the  knowledge  and 
skills  which  one  develops  through  college  training.    Others  may 
depend  primarily  on  the  individual's  experience  without  much 
regard  for  an  academic  specialization. 

However,  the  basic  qualities  of  responsibility  (such  as  integ- 
rity, loyalty,  honesty,  reliability,  and  effective  working  re- 
lationships with  and  for  whom  one  works)  are  essential. 


Job  Families.    There  are  several  major  areas  of  management  con- 
centration which  may  be  considered  as  job  families,  either  sep- 
arately or  in  combination  with  one  another.    These  government 
agency  management  job  families  are:    (1)  general  management, 
(2)  fiscal  management,  (3)  contracts  management,  (4)  personnel 
management,  and  (5)  public  information  or  relations  management. 
In  a  large  public  service  agency  or  department,  these  manage- 
ment jobs  might  be  separate.    In  a  small  governmental  unit, 
all  of  them  or  most  of  them  might  be  combined. 

General  Managers  (or,  simply,  "Managers")  would  be  those  mana- 

gerlaT.' personnel  who  oversee  large  governmental  units  or  all 

of  the-  unit's  management  functions,  plan  and  develop  objectives. 
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and  direct  the  organization  toward  the  fulfillment  of  those 
objectives  in  prescribed  ways. 

Fisaal  Managers:    those  managers  who  are  involved  in  the  appli- 
catlon  of  accounting  and  budgeting  principles  to  problems  of 
financial  management. 

Contracts  Managers:    managers  who  examine,  authenticate,  main- 
tain,  and  prepare  contracts. 

Personnel  Managers:    managers  who  organize  and  conduct  programs 
of  recruitment,  selection,  training,  promotion,  welfare,  safety, 
compensation,  recreation,  and  other  employee  relations  activi- 
ties. 

Publia  Relations  Managers:    those  managers  whc  attempt  to  pro- 
mote and  create  good  will  and  understanding  by  developing  in- 
formation and  releasing  it  through  various  communications  media. 


Benefits  for  Government  Agency  Managers.    Generally,  government 
agency  managers  are  compensated  as  they  might  be  in  private 
business  or  industry.    However,  commerce  usually  offers  fewer 
restrictions  in  earning  power,  since  profit-sharing,  incentive 
bonuses,  and  commissions  are  possible,  and  salary  scales  are 
usually  quite  flexible. 

Federal  government  employees  are  paid  under  G.S.  (Government 
Service)  rankings.    A  manager  of  a  small  administrative  unit 
might  earn  from  $9,053  to  $11,771  as  a  6S-7.    The  department 
head  for  fiscal  affairs  of  a  medium-sized  agency  might,  as  a 
GS-12,  be  paid  between  $15,866  and  $20,627;  while  a  top  na- 
tional agency  administrator  would  draw  a  salary  of  approxi- 
mately $33,000.    Managers  at  various  levels  would  fall  within 
these  ranges,  depending  on  their  GS  rating,  which  is  determined 
on  the  basis  of  service,  education,  and  level  of  responsibility. 

On  the  state  level,  the  Governor  of  California  earns  approxi- 
mately $49,100,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  $35,000,  and  high  state 
officials  between  $22,000  and  $30,000.    Managers  of  small  state 
departments  and  agencies  would  earn  upwards  of  $18,000.  While 
this  is  only  one  state,  it  is  typical  of  several  others. 

In  local  government,  salaries  vary  enormously.    School  superin- 
tendents earn  from  $12,000  to  $45,000,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  school  district  served.    City  managers  receive  compara- 
ble salaries  which  reflect  the  size  and  complexity  of  their 
responsibilities,    other  county,  town,  city,  and  district  offi- 
cials receive  salaries  commensurate  with  their  status  and  the 
size  of  the  constituency  served. 

Insurance  plans,  health  programs,  vacations,  study  opportuni- 
ties, and  other  benefits  are  available  to  government  employees. 
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Government  employees,  including  those  in  management  capacities, 
are  usually  required  to  work  40  hours  per  week.    Employees  who 
work  overtime  are  compensated  financially  or  in  compensating 
time.    Managers,  however,  may  work  additional  hours  without  ^ 
compensation,  since  it  is  assumed  that  such  time  allocation  is 
part  of  the  manager's  responsibility. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Discuss  in  class  the  different  work  roles  which  government 
agency  managers  perform. 

Visit  a  federal  agency,  a  state  agency,  and  a  local  govern- 
ment agency,  and  discuss  with  those  in  management  capaci- 
ties their  reponsibilities  and  activities. 

Select  an  area  or  government  agency  of  particular  interest 
and  write  an  essay  on  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  chief 
administrator. 

Identify  and  invite  to  address  your  class  a  government 
agency  manager  who  will  be  able  to  review  his  own  develop- 
ment and  preparation  for  this  current  management  responsi- 
bility. 

Organize  a  program  with  a  panel  of  government  agency  manag- 
ers (one  or  more  each  from  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
government  levels)  to  respond  to  questions  from  the  class. 

Arrange  mock  job  interviews.    Divide  the  class  intotwo 
groups,  with  one  group  acting  as  potential  job  applicants, 
and  the  other  group  as  the  employer-interviewers.  Students 
should  prepare  questions  and  conduct  mock  job  interviews 
on  the  role,  duties,  and  conditions  of  a  government  agency 
job  family. 

Conduct  interviews  as  stated  above  and,  if  possible,  video- 
tape interviews,  playing  them  back  to  the  student  partici- 
pants, who  in  turn  will  critique  interviews. 


RESOURCES  Management  of  Human  Resources,  Paul  Pigors,  Charles  A.  Meyers, 

and  F.  T.  Mai  in,  McGraw-Hill,  1964. 

Management  and  Organization,  Louis  Allen,  McGraw-Hill,  1958. 

How  to  Select  and  Develop  Leaders,  Jack  W.  Taylor,  McGraw-Hill, 
1962. 

Staff  Development,  the  Supervisor's  Job,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1963.  ' 
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The  Blue  Book  of  Occupational  Education.  CCM  Information 
Corporation,  1971. 

Supervisors  in  Action:    Developing  Your  Skills  in  Managing 
People,  J.  Famularo.  McGraw-Hill.  1961. 

Administrative  Office  Management,  John  J.  W.  Neuner  and  B. 
Lewis  Keeling,  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1966. 

..Principles  of  Personnel  Management,  Edwin  B.  Lippo,  McGraw-Hill, 


Paraprofessionals  and  Their  Performance,  A  Survey  of  Education, 
Health  and  Social  Service  Programs,  Praeger  Publishers,  1971. 

Work  and  Motivation,  Victor  H.  Vroom,  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 


Follow  the  Leader,  H.  Strauss  and  Company,  (film,  27  min., 
color,  free  loan) ,  1968. 
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Unit  5 


Employment  Qualifications 


INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  discuss  job  qualifications,  including  age,  expe- 
OBJECTIVES  rience,  education,  and  special  aptitudes  and  values  for  at 

least  two  government  agency  job  families. 

2.  Ability  to  discern  the  difference  in  management  job  quali- 
fications for  positions  at  the  state  and  local  levels,  as 
well  as  the  federal  level. 

3.  Ability  to  discuss  the  similarities  and  the  differences 
between  a  four-year  degree,  a  community  college  degree,  a 
professional  degree,  and  a  liberal  arts  degree. 


CONTENT  Many  combinations  of  skills  and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  be 

an  effective  governmental  manager.    The  skills  needed  to  man- 
age a  small  unit  as  opposed  to  a  large  one,  or  those  necessary 
to  organize  a  project  as  opposed  to  an  entire  office,  will 
differ  greatly.    Therefore,  qualifications  depend  on  the  spe- 
cific position  and  the  level  of  the  position  in  the  management 
organization.    The  best  way  to  describe  qualifications  for 
these  job  families  is  to  look  at  each  one  separately. 


General  Management,    At  this  level,  a  knowledge  of  the  organi- 
zation and  Its  operations  is  required,  rather  than  a  scien- 
tific, technical,  or  administrative  specialty.  Generally 
speaking  these  are  "line"  positions,  in  contrast  to  "staff"  or 
"specialist"  ones.    This  would  include  federal  agency  superin- 
tendents, and  executives  in  other  governmental  organizations, 
such  as  City  Manager,  Director  of  a  state  education  program, 
or  Secretary  of  Labor. 

In  this  case,  age  Is  a><:onsideration  only  in  terms  of  how  it 
relates  to  one's  general  experience.    Generally,  in  this  case, 
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the  general  management  position  is  attained  after  at  least  8 
or  10  years  with  an  organizational  unit  at  lower  levels. 

Educational  background  can  be  general.    A  four-year  college 
degree  is  expected,  which  would  probably  include  educational 
training  courses  in  public  administration,  personnel,  fiscal 
and  public  information.    Degrees  in  Public  Administration, 
Business  Administration,  or  Public  Relations,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  general  liberal  arts,  are  quite  often  held  by  managers 
in  this  area. 

The  manager's  principal  experience  should  have  been  at  one  or 
two  of  the  levels  directly  below  the  general  management  posi- 
tion, where  the  ability  to  plan,  initiate,  and  execute  programs 
would  have  been  required  and  experienced.    Experience  as  a  man- 
ager of  a  total  sub-program  is  often  desired.    A  numerical  fa- 
cility to  analyze  and  use  statistics  and  maintain  agency  pro- 
duction, inventory  controls,  and  records  is  also  desired,  to- 
gether with  leadership  qualities,  verbal  facility,  and  an  abil- 
ity to  get  along  with  people.    Experience  in  extracurricular 
activities  as  a  part  of  one's  education,  as  well  as  involvement 
in  civic  activities,  is  also  helpful,  such  as  chairman  of  char- 
ity drives,  etc. 


Fiscal  Management.    In  this  job  family,  a  good  education  is  an 
absolute  necessity.    A  bachelor's  degree  in  Accounting  and 
Business  Administration  or  Public  Administration  is  usually  the 
minimum  requirement  for  entry  into  this  work.    Adequate  academ- 
ic preparation  should  include  courses  in  all  phases  of  account- 
ing and  statistics.    Other  desirable  courses  include  personnel 
maiiagement,  marketing  techniques,  money  and  banking,  invest- 
ments, insurance,  taxation,  and  contracting. 

Most  governmental  agencies  require  the  public  accountant  certi- 
fication for  those  who  deal  regularly  in  this  area  of  account- 
ing and  auditing. 

Prior  experience  seems  less  important  in  this  field  than  in 
others,  and  educational  background  appears  to  be  paramount. 
Experience  in  positions  such  as  budget  analyst,  claims  adjus- 
tor,  purchasing  officer,  or  administrative  assistant,  allows 
the  employee  to  work  up  to  valuation  engineer,  or  budget  offi- 
cer. 

Attainment  of  a  position  with  supervising  responsibility  usu- 
ally requires  several  years  of  work  in  less  complex  jobs.  At 
these  higher  levels  employers  stress  strong  interpersonal  re- 
lations and  more  generalized  knowledge  of  the  operations. 

These  positions  require  an  ability  to  concentrate  for  long 
periods;  good  verbal  expression;  organizational  ability,  speed. 
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and  accuracy  in  making  numerical  determinations  in  detail;  and 


tics,  and  fiscal  management. 


Contract  Management.    Unlike  fiscal  management,  contract  man- 
agement requires  persons  with  more  experience,  thereby  usually 
someone  somewhat  older.    Certain  entry  level  positions  are 
available  to  the  new  graduate,  but  generally  public  service 
contract  management  seems  to-  require  more  experience. 

Persons  enter  this  work  only  after  acquiring  considerable 
academic  experience.    Generally,  a  law  degree  is  preferred  for 
contract  negotiation.    Other  positions  in  contract  management 
require  business  or  liberal  arts  degrees. 

Employers  also  consider  the  individual  who  has  achieved  a  high 
degree  of  proficiency  at  less  complex  work,  provided  he  has 
been  exposed  to  documentary  terminology  and  contract  regula- 
tions.   A  well-blended  combination  of  personal  contacts  of  the 
individual  and  control  of  the  technicalities  and  intricacies  of 
the  particular  field  or  environment  is  most  important.  Only 
after  considerable  exposure  may  a  person  be  expected  to  func- 
tion at  full  capacity. 

Operationally,  contract  management  requires  a  specific  combi- 
nation of  enjoying  public  contact;  an  ability  to  understand 
contracts,  their  laws,  and  insurance  terminology;  reading  com- 
prehension and  conversational  agility;  and  a  sensitivity  to 
the  attitudes  and  reactions  of  others. 


Personnel  Management.    Age  does  not  seem  to  be  a  factor  in 
personnel  management.    Inasmuch  as  persons  enter  personnel 
management  from  either  technical  or  other  fields,  age  require- 
ments seem  less.    Moreover,  many  persons  enter  personnel  work 
as  clerical  or  technical  support  personnel  and  work  up  through 
the  career  ladder.    Therefore,  entry  age  can  be  18  or  older. 

The  diversity  of  requirements  necessary  to  recruit  personnel, 
to  be  involved  in  employer-employee  relations,  and  to  counsel 
employers  who  have  personal  problems,  make  educational  back- 
ground requirements  diffuse.    Many  personnel  workers  hold  de- 
grees in  Industrial  Psychology  or  liberal  arts  degrees  in 
other  areas.    Generally,  however,  a  four-year  college  degree 
is  required. 

Experience  patterns  are  varied  in  this  job  family.  Background 
in  the  roles  and  duties  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  job  fami- 
lies discussed  previously,  is  an  asset  in  personnel  management. 
Futhermore,  experience  in  work  at  lower  levels  is  applicable. 
Moreover,  training  in  other  related  job  families,  such  as 


an  ability  to  understand 


accounting,  statis- 
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fiscal  and  public  information  management,  is  sometimes  impor- 
tant. 

Employers  in  this  area  place  strong  emphasis  on  personal  qual- 
ities which  contribute  to  effectiveness  in  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships when  selecting  and  working  with  other  personnel. 
Further,  the  ability  to  communicate  with  those  with  whom  one 
works  is  imperative.    The  verbal  facility  to  converse  with  peo- 
ple, to  put  them  at  their  ease,  and  to  gain  their  confidence, 
is  greatly  desired. 

Essentially,  the  good  personnel  manager  is  a  rare  combination, 
for  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  an  informed  and  skillful 
administrator,  and  also  a  person  with  the  highest  concern  for 
the  individual  employee  or  staff  member. 


Public  Information.    For  the  information  gathering,  organizing, 
and  verifying  functions,  a  high  school  education  with  emphasis 
on  commercial  courses  is  sufficient,  although  some  employers 
prefer  college  work  in  this  area.    For  the  dispensing  of  public 
information,  a  liberal  arts  degree  is  generally  required.  Still, 
persons  with  other  education  and  personal  qualifications  may 
find  opportunities  in  this  area. 

Experience  for  those  in  this  job  family  generally  includes  news- 
paper writing,  sales  work,  or  public  speaking,  and/or  community 
or  industrial  relations. 

For  the  entry-level  person,  qualities  and  initiative  in  extra- 
curricular activities  in  high  school  or  college  seem  desirable. 
Part-time  retavl  sales  also  seem  to  be  related  here  for  the 
entry-level  person. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  ability  to  understand  and  apply  the 
principles  of  advertising,  publicity,  and  consumer  and  market 
research;  and  to  have  the  verbal  facility  and  writing  qualifi- 
cations which  allow  clear  and  concise  communication.    The  abil- 
ity to  organize  surveys  and  campaigns  is  also  helpful;  self- 
confidence,  unique  and  creative  descriptive  capability  or  orga- 
nizational ability  for  various  media,  are  also  important  capa- 
bilities. 


STUDENT  °     Have  each  student  prepare  a  job  qualification  statement 

LEARNING  for  a  position  within  one  of  the  job  families  discussed. 

ACTIVITIES 

°     Each  student  should  list  two  elements  of  education,  apti- 
tudes, and  values  related  to  each  job  family  discussed. 

°     In  a  role-playing  session,  one-fifth  of  the  students  should 
describe  their  new  jobs  as  contract  managers  to  friends 
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they  meet  on  the  street;  another  group,  for  fiscal  manage 
ment;  and  other  groups  should  do  the  same  for  personnel 
and  public  information  management. 


Invite  a  public  service  manager  from  each  of  the  five  job 
families  to  your  class  to  discuss  with  the  students  their 
jobs. 

Utilize  role-playing  in  personnel  management.  Have  stu- 
dents role-play  problems  of  staff  job  satisfactions,  re- 
tirement, compensation  inadequacy,  and  separation. 

Take  the  class  on  a  walking  field  trip  to  neighborhood 
businesses  to  discover  persons  in  the  five  job  families. 

Have  students  write  a  paragraph  on  each  job  family.  Allow 
them  to  present  it  to  the  class  as  if  the  writer  repre- 
sented an  employer  in  that  job  family  and  was  attempting  to 
convince  a  high  school  class  of  its  merits  as  an  occupa- 
tion. 

Divide  students  into  four  groups;  group  #1  to  compare  age 
requirements  for  the  five  job  families;  group  #2,  educa- 
tional requirements;  group  #3,  experience  requirements; 
group  #4,  aptitudes  and  values.    Each  group  should  then 
report  to  class  their  findings. 

Take  class  to  the  library  for  review  of  some  of  the  follow- 
ing resources: 


Government  Budgeting,  Jesse  Burkhead,  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
1956. 

Cost  Accounting^  -  A  Managerial  Emi)hasis,  Charles  T.  Horngren, 
Prentice-Hall ,  1962. 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1965. 

Encyclopedia  of  Careers  and  Vocational  Guidance,  J.  G. 
Ferguson  Publishing  Co.,  1967. 

Handbook  of  Job  Facts,  James  M.  Murphy,  Science  Research  Asso- 
ciates,  1963. 

American  Science  Manpower,  National  Science  Foundation,  1962. 

Government  Careers  and  the  Community  College,  Andrew  Korim, 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  1971 . 
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Unit  6       Employment  Prospects 


INSTRUCTIONAL     1.    Ability  to  define  and  explain  the  differences  between  a 
OBJECTIVES  growing  set  of  job  opportunities  and  replacement  job  oppor- 

tunities. 


2.  Ability  to  distinguish  between  federal,  state,  and  local 
employment  trends. 

3.  Ability  to  describe  one  job  at  each  opportunity  level  (fed- 
eral, state,  and  local)  within  each  of  the  five  job  fami- 

1 ies  discussed. 

4.  Ability  to  relate  two  statistics  regarding  one  of  the  op- 
portunity levels  (federal,  state,  and/or  local). 


CONTENT  Within  a  framework  of  an  overall  increase  of  25%  in  manpower 

requirements  between  1964  and  1975,  significant  changes  are 
expected  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  individual  industries.  For 
example,  almost  all  of  the  industries  in  the  service-producing 
sector  are  expected  to  show  substantial  growth.    By  1975,  em- 
ployment of  professional  and  technical  workers  may  increase  by 
well  over  40%.    While  increased  numbers  of  professional  posi- 
tions become  available*,  employment  expansion  for  managers  will 
proceed  at  an  average  rate  throughout  our  economy. 


Federal  Level.    Employment  by  the  Federal  Government  has  re- 
mained  at  much  the  same  level  over  the  past  decade  despite  the 
expansion  of  many  existing  federal  programs  and  the  launching 
of  new  ones.    Federal  employment  reflects  the  drive  for  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  in  government  operations,  provisions  for 
state  and  local  government  implementation  of  much  of  the  new 
federal  legislation,  and  great  advances  in  automatic  data  pro- 
cessing.   Because  of  these  developments,  federal  employment  is 
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expected  to  remain  substantially  stable  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 


The  new  jobs  will  be  oriented  for  white-collar  occupations  - 
ten  new  jobs  in  this  category  for  one  of  a  clerical  nature. 
Mathematics  occupations  will  continue  to  grow,  but  those  re- 
lated to  engineers,  accountants,  and  medical  occupations  will 
show  only  small  increases.    An  average  growth  of  20%  is  antic- 
ipated in  the  administrative  area.    More  than  a  third  of  this 
growth  will  take  place  in  the  computer  and  management  services, 
with  engineering  support  services  another  major  source  of  ex- 
pansion. 

Positions  in  environment  control  and  protection  work  and  those 
in  consumer  protection  are  of  particular  new  interest  in  grow- 
ing occupational  fields  related  to  public  service  management. 
Many  of  these  positions  will  be  in  air  and  water  quality  con- 
trol system  management. 


State  and  Local  Level .    State  and  local  government  employment 
has  grown  markedly  in  recent  years,  in  response  to  a  marked 
growth  in  population,  and  consequent  expansion  in  education 
and  other  services.    Over  the  last  ten  years,  the  number  of 
state  and  local  government  employees  has  increased  by  50%; 
this  increase  represents  a  significant  number  in  the  total  of 
new  jobs^in  our  econorny. 

Many  of  these  increases  are  due  to  the  increasing  complexity  of 
urban  living.    Additional  services  in  traffic  control,  police 
and  fire  protection,  and  enlarged  sanitation  services,  account 
for  part  of  this  increase.    Of  all  state  and  local  employees, 
over  half  are  employed  in  the  field  of  education,  while  11% 
are  in  health  and  hospital  activities,  8%  in  highway  activi- 
ties, and  5%  in  police  protection. 

In  the  future,  trends  indicate  that  state  and  local  government 
should  increase  by  more  than  a  fifth,  and  exceed  the  number  of 
federal  employees  by  a  ratio  of  4  to  1. 

City  governments,  particularly,  have  manpower  shortages,  not 
only  in  growing  fields  (physicians,  members  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions, technicians,  and  social  workers)  but  also  in  new  oc- 
cupations, such  as  city  manager  and  city  planner. 


Prepare  a  report  on  the  prospects  of  management  opportuni- 
ties in  the  public  service  during  the  next  decade. 

Represent  a  federal,  state,  or  local  personnel  board  and 
describe  the  existing  job  market  to  your  class. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 
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Write  persons  from. each  jurisdiction  (federal,  state,  and 
local),  and  invite  a  representative  of  each  to  appear  at 
a  class  panel. 

Collect  lists  and  descriptions  of  at  least  ten  management 
level  government  jobs. 


TEACHER  °     Have  each  of  five  groups  of  students  designate  a  job  family. 

MANAGEMENT  Each  group  should  write  a  local,  federal,  and  state  person- 

ACTIVITIES  nel  boards  for  a  list  and  description  of  opportunities  in 

that  job  family. 

Assist  students  in  organizing  a  volunteer  public  service 
management  project.    This  project  may  require  several  weeks 
or  a  concerted  effort  over  a  few  days. 

Organize  an  advisory  board  of  local  public  service  manage- 
ment personnel  from  each  of  the  five  job  families  —  gen- 
eral, fiscal,  contract,  personnel,  and  public  information 
management,  and  assign  three  students  to  each  advisory 
boardmember.    Students  should  visit  and  discuss  job  oppor- 
tunities with  the  members  of  the  advisory  committee. 

Organize  a  public  service  management  career  day.  Invite 
and  offer  a  booth  to  each  agency,  where  it  may  discuss  its 
operation,  and  display  its  descriptive  and  educational 
material  to  students  in  the  entire  school. 


RESOURCES  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  Superintendent  of  Documents, 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Bulletin  No.  1650,  1970-71. 

Employment  and  Earnings.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  De- 
partment  of  Labor,  1970. 

"School  Dropouts  in  Big  Cities,"  School  and  Society.  New  York, 
1964.   


How  to  Structure  Job  Tasks  for  Training  the  Disadvantaged, 
National  Service  League,  1970. 
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Section 

SOCIAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  SERVICES 


Unit  1 


Nature  of  the  Field 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


1 . 
2. 
3. 


Ability  to  identify  at  least  five  problems  handled  by 
social  and/or  economic  agencies. 

Ability  to  describe  the  major  goals  of  social  and/or 
economic  agencies. 

Ability  to  identify  the  major  job  families  in  social  and 
economic  services,  as  well  as  to  describe  the  nature  of 
the  work  for  each. 

Ability  to  describe  the  three  "basic  types"  of  social 
and  economic  agencies  found  in  government  today. 


CONTENT 


Social  and  Economic  Services.  The  field  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic  services  has  to  do  with  society's  attempt  to  find  an- 
swers t0"such  questions  as: 

°     What  will  happen  to  a  person  and  his  family  if  for 
some  reason  he  can't  work? 

°     Suppose  a  person  gets  sick  or  too  old  to  hold  down  a 
job? 

°     What  if  there  are  no  jobs  available? 


Social  and  economic  work  is  concerned  with  service  to  people 
as  individuals,  in  groups,  and  in  communities,  with  the  goal 
of  helping  people  to  function  effectively  in  today's  world. 
Such  work  is  usually  performed  in  a  social  or  economic  agency, 
or  in  a  social  services  department  of  an  institution. 
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The  provision  of  social  services  is  the  response  of  these 
agencies  or  departments  to  the  requests  for  help  of  those 
people  (usually  called  clients)  who  have  certain  problems 
that  they  feel  they  cannot  solve  or  handle  without  assistance. 
The  clients  do  not  usually  pay  for  these  services.  Instead, 
the  need  for  services  has  been  recognized  by  the  community 
and  financed  primarily  through  taxes  or,  less  frequently, 
through  private  donations. 

Social  and  economic  agencies  offer  concrete  or  "bread-and- 
butter",  services,  such  as  money  or  housing;  th^  also  provide 
aid  in  the  form  of  counseling.    Actually,  the  two  types  of 
services  are  seldom  entirely  separate.    For  example,  people 
often  need  considerable  counseling  when  they  apply  for  finan- 
cial aid  to  a  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  because  they 
feel  defeated,  discouraged,  or  ashamed.    A  worker's  primary 
task  may  be  to  help  them  prove  their  eligibility  for  assis- 
tance --  that  they  meet  the  various  regulations  that  are  re- 
quired of  recipients.    But  the  worker  can  also,  by  what  he 
says,  by  the  warmth  he  shows,  and  by  his  Interest  in  the 
client  as  an  individual,  help  him  to  feel  better  about  him- 
self and  his  problems. 


Ma j or  J ob  Fami 1 i es .    Social  and  economic  services  incorporate 
the  four  major  job  families  of  counseling,  assistance,  reha- 
bilitation, and  employment. 

These  job  families  are  concerned  with  increasing  opportuni- 
ties for. social  and  economic  betterment  among  the  disadvan- 
taged, underemployed,  and  unemployed. 

Problems  Handled  by  Social/Economic  Agencies.    There  are  many 
types  of  problems  for  which  clients  seek  social  and/or  eco- 
nomic service;  however,  some  of  the  most  common  types  of  prob- 
lems handled  by  such  agencies  are  included  in  these  catego- 
ri  es : 

Rousing  problems^  including  apartment  seeking;  eviction  or 
threatened  eviction;  homelessness ;  overcrowding;  high  rent; 
and  vermin  or  other  unsanitary  conditions. 

Eaonomia  problsms^  including  insufficient  income;  debts;  gar- 
nishment;  budgeting  and  money  management. 

Emp toymen t  prob terns including  entry  into  job  market;  voca- 
tional  or  job  training;  employment  barriers,  including  phys- 
ical handicaps,  emotional  illness,  retardation,  prison  back- 
ground, or  drug  abuse  history. 
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Praatical^peraonal  problema^  including  physical  or  mental 
health;  physical  handicaps;  family  planning;  child  care; 
school  adjustment;  out-of-wedlock  pregnancy;  police  action; 
probation;  or  parole. 


Grouping  of  Problems >    These  various  problem  types  are  fre- 
quently  encountered  as  a  group  of  related  problems  in  a  sin- 
gle individual.    A  breadwinner  whose  major  problem  is  severe 
illness  me^y  also  lose  his  job,  which  will  probably  cause  fi- 
nancial problems.    He  may,  as  a  result  of  his  inability  to 
support  his  family,  become  severely  discouraged  and  depressed. 
His  marital  relationship  may  suffer,  and  the  stability  of  his 
home  may  be  threatened.    Some  of  his  children,  upset  by  the 
changes  in  home  life,  may  begin  to  have  problems  at  school, 
such  as  truancy  or  academic  failure.    Thus  a  tragic  chain  of 
circumstances  creates  great  stress  in  the  individual. 

Problems  such  as  these  have  to  be  considered  in  relation  to 
such  general  social  conditions  as  the  availability  of  employ- 
ment, racial  and  ethnic  discrimination,  or  the  quality  of  ed- 
ucation.   The  lack  of  a  high  school  diploma,  for  example,  may 
or  may  not  be  a  problem,  depending  upon  the  availability  and 
requirements  of  jobs  in  the  community.    In  the  past,  much  un- 
skilled work  was  available  for  persons  with  little  education, 
but  now  greater  skills  and  more  education  are  required  for 
many  jobs. 


Understanding  a  Problem.    This  involves  knowing  how  most  peo- 
ple  tend  to  handle  the  type  of  situation  involved,  or  what  is 
considered  "normal"  or  customary  behavior  under  the  circum- 
stances.   Even  if  a  person  respects  the  right  of  others  to  be 
different  providing  they  do  no  harm  to  others,  this  difference 
or  deviance  from  the  normal  sometimes  becomes  a  problem  be- 
cause of  the  community  view  of  such  behavior.    For  example, 
the  behavior  of  newcomers  from  rural  areas  may  differ  from  the 
behavior  of  the  majority  of  city  dwellers.    It  is  important 
for  workers  in  the  social  and  economic  services  to  recognize 
that  behavior  which  is  considered  normal  among  the  group  they 
serve,  and  to  help  clients  handle  those  problems  resulting 
from  the  differences  between  their  customary  behavior  and  that 
which  the  community  expects. 


Goals  of  Social  and  Economic  Services.    Discussion  of  an 
agency's  goals  or  purposes  usually  has  reference  to  the  rea- 
sons for  its  establishment,  or  the  goals  that  have  been  devel- 
oped during  its  years  of  service.    For  example,  some  settle- 
ment houses  may  have  been  founded  to  help  European  immigrants 
adjust  to  American  life;  now  that  the  former  newcomers  and 
their  children  have  moved  out  of  the  neighborhoods  where  the 
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settlements  are  located,  the  facilities  are  faced  with  either 
moving  with  them  or  serving  new  residents  of  the  neighborhood. 
Because  times  have  changed  and  the  new  groups  have  had  differ- 
ent prior  experience  records,  the  settlement  houses  have  to 
develop  new  goals  if  they  are  to  now  provide  adequate  help. 
Even  if  the  facilities  move  with  the  older  groups,  their  goals 
would  change  because  their  former  clients  have  also  changed. 
Sometimes  an  agency  continues  to  hold  onto  its  old  aims  when 
they  are  no  longer  suited  to  present-day  problems  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Agencies  usually  have  long-range  as  well  as  immediate  goals. 
As  an  instance,  a  public  assistance  agency  has  as  its  imme- 
diate goal  the  provision  of  financial  help  for  people  who 
would  otherwise  be  without  income;  but  its  long-range  goal 
may  be  to  help  the  clients  become  self-supporting.  Sometimes 
these  short-  and  long-term  goals  may  be  in  conflict  because 
allowances  are  so  low  and  receiving  them  is  so  humiliating 
that  people*s  health  and  self-respect  suffer,  and  they  have 
little  incentive  to  seek  work.    As  a  result,  they  become  less 
capable  of  the  independence  and  self-support  that  is  the  goal 
of  the  agency.    Most  professional  people  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic work  agree,  however,  that  both  long-  and  short-run  goals 
can  best  be  served  by  generous  allowances  offered  in  a  spirit 
of  respect  and  trust  for  the  applicants. 


Public  Agencies.    Most  workers  in  social  and  economic  services 
are  employed  in  public  social  agencies  which  were  established 
either  by  city,  state,  or  local  governments,  or  as  a  result 
of  some  legislation.    Although  the  staff  has  considerable  lee- 
way for  making  decisions  concerning  the  everyday  administra- 
tion of  programs,  the  overall  goals  and  policies  are  set  by 
the  laws  that  established  public  agencies. 


Anti poverty  Agencies.    Our  recent  increased  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  the  poor  and  of  their  right  to  have  a  voice  in  our 
society  has  led  to  anti poverty  legislation  and  to  new  agencies 
established  with  money  authorized  under  these  laws.  Most 
funds  have  been  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  to  newly 
formed  local  groups  rather  than  to  established  public  or  vol- 
untary agencies.    Often  there  is  a  requirement  that  the  state 
and  local  governments  contribute  some  financial  or  other  sup- 
port, but  they,  too,  have  often  granted  money  directly  to  the 
new  agencies  rather  than  setting  up  duplicate  public  agencies 
in  the  community.    These  new  agencies  have  not  been  operated 
under  civil  service  regulations.    Much  of  their  initial  flexi- 
bility was  related  to  their  newness,  but  in  some  cases,  they 
have  already  begun  to  become  rigid  and  divorced  from  the  cli- 
ents and  those  problems  they  were  meant  to  solve.  Sometimes 
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another  criticism  has  been  made  about  these  agencies  —  that 
their  lack  of  strict  regulations  has  led  to  an  unprofessional 
approach  to  services. 


Voluntary  or  Private  Agencies,    Voluntary  agencies  came  into 
existence  as  a  result  of  the  concern  of  private  citizens  about 
certain  social  problems  or  about  problems  that  could  not  be 
met  by  existent  public  agencies.   Many  voluntary  agencies  were 
created  before  the  public  agencies,  although  their  focus  was 
often  changed  when  the  government  assumed  major  responsibility 
for  the  problems  they  had  been  designed  to  meet. 

While  they  have  at  least  some  support  from  private  contribu- 
tions, most  also  receive  some  government  funds.    Private  agen- 
cies must  meet  public  standards  in  programs  for  which  they  get 
public  money,  but  the  voluntary  agencies  are  free  to  choose 
whom  they  want  to  serve  and  have  greater  flexibility  in  hiring 
staff.    This  leeway  can  mean  that  the  private  agencies  are 
able  to  help  some  persons  who  would  otherwise  not  be  served, 
but  it  can  also  mean  that  these  agencies  are  able  to  ignore 
those  they  do  not  wish  to  serve. 


STUDENT  °     Visit  a  local  social  service  agency,  and  meet  with 

LEARNING  paraprofessional  and  professional  staff.  Observe 

ACTIVITIES  typical  problems  dealt  with  by  these  agencies. 

°     Discuss  in  large  group  the  number  and  type  of  agencies 
serving  the  local  community. 

°     Write  a  short  summary  on  the  activities  observed 
during  field  trips. 

°     Compile  a  community  resource  file  as  a  group  project. 
Utilize  the  information  collected  during  field  trips. 

°     View  film  The  Captive^  which  presents  the  effects  of 
unemployment  on  the  people  of  Appalachia. 

°     View  film  Portrait  of  the  Inner  City  which  examines 
the  streets,  schools,  and  living  quarters  of  the 
inner  city  slums. 


TEACHER  °     Divide  class  into  three  groups  and  assist  each 

MANAGEMENT  group  to  report  on  a  particular  type  of  social  or 

ACTIVITIES  economic  agency. 

°  Arrange  for  students  to  visit  a  local  social  or  economic 
service  agency  to  meet  staff  as  well  as  to  observe  work- 
ers performing  different  duties. 
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Organize  and  lead  discussion  on  general  operation  of 
social  welfare  agencies  in  our  society. 

Organize  a  discussion  on  the  major  job  families  in  social 
and  economic  services.    Discuss  in  detail  the  "interre- 
lated" nature  of  the  job  families. 


RESOURCES  The  Captive,  United  Presbyterian  Church  Film  District, 

Department  of  Supporting  Services,  (Film,  28  minutes, 
color,  free  loan)  1964. 

Citizens  Without  Work,  E.  W.  Bakke,  Yale  University  Press, 
1940. 

Slums  and  Social  Intipcurity.  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1967. 

The  Economics  of  Poverty:    An  American  Paradox.  B.  A. 
Weisbrod  (editor),  Prentice-Hall,  1965. 

Culture  Class  and  Poverty,  Lewis  Hylan,  Crosstell,  1966. 

Dark  Ghetto,  Kenneth  Clark,  Harper  and  Row,  1965. 

Using  Teams  to  Deliver  Social  Services,  (Manpower  Monograph 
No.  1),  Robert  L.  Baker  and  Thomas  L.  Briggs,  Syracuse 
University  Press,  1969. 

Analyzing  Social  Work  Practice  by  Fields,  Harriett  M. 
Bartlett,  National  As^ciation  of  Social  Workers,  1961. 

Poorhouse  State:    The  American  Way  of  Life  on  Public 
Assistance,  Richard  M.  Elman,  Delta  Bell.  1968. 

"Past  and  Present  Motifs  in  Social  Work,"  F.  C.  Paschal  1 
and  L.  P.  Sullivan.  Social  Caseworker.  October  1961. 
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Unit  2 


Early  Influences  on  Social  and  Economic  Services 
in  America 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Ability  to  identify  several  beliefs  or  practices  common 
to  England  in  the  1600's  and  America  in  the  1700's  which 
influence  our  present  social  welfare  system. 

Ability  to  discuss  the  major  components  of  the  English 
poor  laws. 


Ability  to  identify  at  least  three  discernible  "eras 
thought"  concerning  social  and  economic  services  in 
America. 


of 


CONTENT 


English  Influences.  Many  of  our  beliefs  and  ways  of  doing 
things  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  have  roots  in  the  dis- 
tant past,  primarily  in  the  British  Isles.    It  is  partly  be- 
cause they  were  developed  in  times  and  in  societies  different 
from  our  own  that  these  beliefs  and  attitudes  are  difficult 
to  change.    The  influence  of  the  past  can  be  seen  today  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  help  people  in  trouble.    The  thinking 
and  practices  that  lecj  to  the  English  Poor  Laws  of  the  early 
1600's  were  brought  across  the  ocean  by  the  first  settlers. 
Despite  great  differences  in  our  present  way  of  life  from  that 
of  the  early  settlers,  the  same  kinds  of  thinking  still  exist 
and  can  be  identified. 

As  long  as  people  lived  off  the  land  (that  is,  before  a  money 
and  market  economy  developed),  the  kinds  of  problems  they 
faced  were  quite  different  from  the  ones  we  face  today.  Al- 
most everyone,  including  children  and  the  aged,  could  be  use- 
ful on  the  farm.    When  help  was  needed  by  the  poor,  charity 
was  provided  by  the  Church.    There  was  no  shame  attached  to 
receiving  such  aid,  and  it  was  considered  a  good  deed  to  con- 
tribute to  charity.    To  some  extent,  the  lack  of  shame  in 
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accepting  charity  was  due  to  the  fact  that  almost  everyone 
was  poor,  and  perhaps  only  one  step  ahead  of  starvation.  Epi- 
demics, drought,  or  famine  affected  everyone. 

As  1t  became  clear  that  more  profits  could  be  made  by  grazing 
sheep  than  by  farming,  landowners  began  to  evict  people  from 
the  land  that  they  had  worked  for  years.    Farm  land  became 
pasture  and  many  fanners  became  wanderers.    Towns  and  indus- 
tries had  not  yet  grown  enough  to  provide  work  for  many  peo- 
ple.   What  was  to  happen  to  the  ex-farmers?   They  didn't  care 
for  the  idea  of  working  for  someone  else  after  they  had  shared 
the  use  of  the  land  for  so  long.    Some  searched  for  work  at 
decent  wages;  very  few  found  it.    Many  people  hid  out  in  the 
forests  and  nraors,  or  became  beggars,  thieves,  or  vagabonds. 

The  English  government  decided  that  something  had  to  be  done 
to  make  people  work.    This  idea  that  people  will  not  work  un- 
less they  are  forced  to  do  so  still  affects  our  thinking  and 
is  expressed  quite  openly  much  of  the  time.    Between  the  years 
1350  and  1600,  laws,  regulations,  and  decrees  such  as  these 
were  used  to  force  people  to  work: 

°     Anyone  giving  money  to  beggars  would  be  fined; 

°     Able-bodied  men  might  be  whipped,  branded  with  a  hot 
iron,  have  an  ear  cut  off,  or  even  hanged  if  they  re- 
fused to  work; 

°     Children  could  be  forcibly  taken  from  their  parents  to 
become  apprentices; 

°     Work  might  be  made  available  by  supplying  wool  or  flax 
to  be  woven  at  home,  and  if  a  person  refused  this  work, 
he  could  be  sent  to  a  "House  of  Correction." 

As  time  went  on,  it  was  recognized  that  the  sick,  the  aged, 
and  other  disabled  poor  persons  needed  special  consideration. 
Thus  the  laws  came  to  reflect  both  a  harsh  attitude  to  force 
people  to  work,  and  a  more  lenient  attitude  toward  those  who 
were  physically  unable  to  work. 

English  Poor  Laws.    The  famous  Poor  Laws  of  1601  reflected 
both  these  attitudes.    In  giving  aid  to  the  disabled,  the 
government  was  afraid  that  if  living  on  charity  became  too 
pleasant,  people  might  prefer  not  to  work  at  all,  and  might 
even  make  themselves  disabled.    Even  today  there  exists  much 
confusion  concerning  the  intent  of  welfare  policies  for  the 
able  and  disabled. 

The  Poor  Laws  are  important  to  us  because  they  have  guided 
social  and  economic  practices  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  for  more  than  350  years.    They  contained  the  following: 
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Compuleory  taxation  -  Under  the  Poor  Laws,  compulsory  taxation. 
Instead  of  voluntary  contributions,  was  used  to  raise  money  to 
help  the  needy.    Another  major  change  was  that  "charity*'  was 
now  administered  by  the  government  rather  than  the  Church.. 
The  government  appointed  representatives  in  each  parish  or 
county  to  operate  this  program;  they  were  kno^'n  as  "Overseers 
of  the  Poor." 

Able-bodied  and  disabled  people  -  As  noted,  the  Poor  Laws  pro- 
vided for  different  kinds  of  treatment  for  the  able-bodied  and 
the  disabled.    Authorities  were  given  the  power  to  help  the 
blind,  the  lame,  and  others  unable  to  work,  and  to  build  "con- 
venient houses  of  habitation"  for  them;  these  came  to  be  knwn 
as  "Almshouses"  or  "Poorhouses."   Work  was  provided  for  the 
able-bodied,  and  idlers  were  subject  to  punishment.  Children 
could  be  taken  from  their  parents  and  made  to  work  for  someone 
else  as  an  apprentice  or  an  indentured  servant. 

Relatives^  responsibility  -  Children,  parents,  and  grandparents 
were  all  declared  responsible  for  each  other.    Before  a  person 
could  turn  to  the  government  for  help,  he  was  forced  to  seek 
support  from  those  relatives  who  were  required  by  law  to  aid 
him. 

Laws  of  Settlement  -  The  Law  of  Settlement  was  added  to  the 
Poor  Laws  about  60  years  after  they  were  enacted  (about  1660). 
Local  residents  would  not  support  newcomers  who  might  have 
come  to  their  town  only  to  obtain  relief.    So  it  was  decided 
that  a  person  had  to  live  in  a  community  a  certain  length  of 
time  before  he  became  eligible  for  assistance.    But  since  it 
was  difficult  to  predict  who  might  later  become  dependent, 
the  newcomer  had  to  prove  he  could  become  self-supporting.  If 
he  couldn't  prove  this,  he  was  denied  the  right  to  live  there. 
Because  of  this  ruling,  groups  of  people  were  being  escorted 
all  across  England  for  long  periods  of  time  looking  for  a  com- 
munity which  would  take  them  in. 


American  Beginnings.    The  health  and  welfare  pattern  of  social 
services  that  developed  in  the  American  colonies  was  largely 
modeled  after  the  English  Poor  Laws,  with  sofme  differences  due 
to  the  special  conditions  of  the  frontier.    The  pattern  was  a 
makeshift  one  since  each  colony  developed  its  own  regulations. 
In  most  cases,  anyone  needing  help  was  considered  a  "pauper" 
regardless  of  the  cause  of  his  condition.    Paupers  included 
the  sick,  the  handicapped,  the  aged,  widows  with  young  chil- 
dren, orphans,  and  the  mentally  ill,  as  well  as  the  able-bodied 
poor. 


Colonial  Period.  The  principle  of  local  responsibility  evolved 
in  America  dumng  the  Colonial  Period.    During  that  time  local 
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oV  t:own  govermnents  controlled  mary  conununity  affairs.  They 
determined  the  prices  of  articles  for  sale,  the  kinds  of 
handicrafts  that  the  town  needed,* and  the  rules  for  appren- 
ticeship; they  also  organized  the  defense  against  enemy  attack. 
It  was  logical  that  local  governments  would  also  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  care  of  the  poor.    However,  they  were  principally 
concerned  with  preventing  people  who  might  become  dependent 
from  taking  up  residence  in  the  town,  thereby  becoming  eligi- 
ble for  relief.    Those  who  could  not  prove  that  they  would  not 
become  dependent  upon  the  town,  were  kept  out,  and  both  men 
and  women  were  subject  to  public  whippings  if  they  returned, 
once  warned  away.    In  this  way  the  towns  kept  down  the  number 
of  poor  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  consequently  the  costs 
of  relief. 

When  relief  was  given,  it  was  usually  dispensed  to  those  who 
were  living  In  their  own  homes  rather  than  in  institutions, 
the  so-called  "Outdoor  Relief."   When  people  were  given  help 
in  an  institution  such  as  a  poorhouse,  it  was  "Indoor  Relief." 
Outdoor  Relief  took  several  forms: 

Boarding  out  -  A  well-to-do  person  in  the  community  was  paid 
by  the  town  to  provide  room  and  board  to  a  person  in  his  home. 

AuQticn  -  Orphans,  neglected  children,  the  disabled,  the  se- 
nile,  the  feebleminded,  and  the  insane  were  "sold"  at  public 
auction  to  those  bidders  willing  to  undertake  support  at  the 
lowest  cost  to  the  community.    These  bidders,  as  you  might 
imagine,  were  not  very  charitable  ~  they  usually  tried  to 
get  the  most  amount  of  work  out  of  the  poor  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

Contimct  -  A  citizen  agreed  to  take  care  of  a  certain  number 
of  paupers  at  a  fixed  price  per  head  which  was  paid  by  the 
town.    The  paupers  were  put  to  work  by  the  contractor,  who  was 
interested  only  in  getting  the  most  amount  of  labor  for  the 
least  amount  of  expenditure. 

Avprentiaeehip  -  Dependent  chi Idren  were  apprenticed  or  "bound 
out"  until  they  reached  the  age  of  21.    Their  guardians  were 
supposed  to  treat  them  well  and  to  teach  them  to  read  and 
write,  but  apprentices  frequently  complained  of  abuses,  cruel- 
ty, and  little  opportunity  for  education. 

Welfare  practices  were  even  harsher  after  the  American  Revolu- 
tion than  during  the  Colonial  Period.    Communities  usually 
aided  the  poor  in  four  ways  by  the  1820's:    almshouse  relief; 
home  relief;  and  the  "contract"  and  "auction  systems,"  as 
described  above. 
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The  Fifse  of  Institutional  Relief,    The  first  Almshouse  (or 
Poorhouse)  was  built  in  Massachusetts  in  1662.    While  it  was 
to  become  an  important  part  of  the  American  social  welfare 
scene,  this  institution  was  rare  in  Colonial  times.  About 
twenty  years  after  the  first  Almshouse  appeared,  the  inmates 
were  provided  with  work  and  the  Almshouse  became  a  Workhouse. 

The  Almshouse  was  for  all  categories  of  dependents  —  the 
able-bodied,  the  disabled,  children,  the  aged,  the  mentally 
ill,  the  physically  handicapped,  and  the^criminal •  Because 
few  distinctions  were  drawn  among  the  inmates,  the  Almshouse 
was  regarded  as  mixed  or  undifferentiated^,  ^^Jhe  idea  that 
there  should  be  Almshouses  for  the  helpTess'iiWorkhouses  for 
the  able-bodied,  and  Houses  of  Correction  for  the  criminals 
was  suggested,  but  never  put  into  practice  during  Colonial 
times.  F% 

In  1823,  a  state  legislative  committee  reported  that  "the  poor 
when  farmed  out,  or  sold,  are  frequently  treited  with  barbar- 
ity and  neglect  by  their  keepers,"   However,  this  kind  of  in- 
dictment did  not  stimulate  the  use  of  the  Alnshouse  as  the 
major  source  of  public  relief  until  later. 

Manufacturing  and  commerce  were  growing  rapidly  in  the  U.S. 
during  the  early  nineteenth  century.    Canals  and  railroads 
were  being  built.    Steam-driven  machinery  was  replacing  the 
old  handicraft  system  of  making  products.    The  factory  system, 
with  its  need  for  cheap  and  seasonal  labor,  began  to  dominate 
the  econoiny,  offering  the  working  people  low  wages,  long  hours, 
and  periodic  depressions.    In  earlier  timeis,  a  person  was  self- 
reliant  as  long  as  he  was  able-bodied,  since  he  could  subsist 
on  the  crops  he  grew  or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  barter 
of  handicrafts.    But,  as  a  wage  earner  or  employee,  he  could 
only  take  care  of  himself  when  there  was  a  job  at  decent  wages. 


State  Responsibility  for  Social  Welfare.    After  the  Civil  War, 
state  governments  began  to  assume  a  more  direct  role  in  wel- 
fare matters.    This  followed  from  the  fact  that  more  money  was 
being  provided  by  the  state  to  local  as  well  as  to  private 
agencies.    Since  the  state  provided  the  money,  it  had  a  right 
to  know  how  these  funds  were  being  spent.    At  first,  semi- 
official groups  of  volunteers  represented  the  states  in  these 
matters,  but  these  gave  way  to  state  Boards  of  Charity  and 
state  Commissioners  of  Charities,    These  boards  finally  became 
Boards  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  rise  of  state  supervision  revealed  some  of  the  deplorable 
conditions  that  existed  in  public  institutions.    For  example, 
a  law  was  passed  in  1875  in  New  York  as  a  result  of  the  find- 
ings of  investigative  committees.    That  law  required  the  re- 
moval of  healthy  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen 
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from  poorhouses.    Later  this  requirement  was  extended  to  in- 
clude children  of  all  ages.    This  type  of  action  eventually 
led  to  the  placement  of  children  with  families  and  the  devel- 
opment of  special  institutions  for  dependent  children. 

Specialized  institutions  were  developed  to  care  for  the  in- 
sane,  the  epileptics,  the  feebleminded,  and  others.  While 
the  trend  was  toward  greater  use  of  specialized  institutions, 
all  the  states  did  not  move  at  the  same  speed.    As  one  would 
expect,  differences  in  resources,  in  population,  and  in  polit- 
ical climate  affected  the  rate  at  which  a  state  moved  toward 
more  humane  treatment  of  its  various  groups  of  state  depen- 
dents.   By  1897,  16  states  had  boards  engaged  in  setting  stan- 
dards, supervising  local  institutions,  managing  some  institu- 
tions themselves,  and  raising  funds. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  several  states  began  to  enact 
legislation  to  provide  assistance  in  their  own  homes  to  per- 
sons considered  especially  needy  or  "deserving."    Persons  in 
that  category  were  the  blind,  widowed  mothers  of  dependent 
children,  and  by  the  1920 's,  the  aged.    While  these  state  pro- 
grams represented  a  step  forward,  only  a  few  states  began  such 
programs.    State  funds  merely  supplemented  local  fund  raising 
and  programs,  and  initiative  for  the  programs  rested  with  the 
locality  responsible  for  their  administration. 


The  Reform  Era.    The  Reform  Era  of  the  early  1900 's  marked  a 
change  in  the  thinking  and  attitudes  of  many  Americans  about 
a  number  of  important  social  questions.    While  no  problems 
were  really  "solved"  in  that  era,  some  new  steps  were  taken 
which  were  unfortunately  halted  with  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I.    By  1900,  the  U.S.  had  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the 
leading  industrial  nations  of  the  world.    The  nation  of  farms 
was  fast  becoming  a  nation  of  factories,  cities,  railroads, 
and  corporations,  and  there  were  more  than  a  few  millionaires. 
The  new  millionaires,  the  masters  of  the  great  corporations, 
or  captains  of  industry  as  they  were  called,  were  replacing 
the  old  merchants,  the  small  manufacturers,  and  the  respected 
leaders  of  the  past      lawyers,  professors,  and  ministers.  But 
a  new  coalition,  consisting  of  members  of  the  urban  middle 
class,  the  trade  unions,  and  discontented  farmers,  protested 
against  social  ills  and  demanded  certain  changes.    They  wanted 
to  put  a  brake  on  the  monopolies  and  the  huge  corporations  that 
were  dominating  society. 

The  federal  government  passed  laws  regulating  monopolies,  and 
instituted  suits  against  them,  set  up  banking  controls,  and 
fostered  laws  for  the  inspection  of  food  and  drugs.  Some 
states  limited  the  hours  of  work  for  women  and  children  in 
certain  occupations,  fixed  utility  rates,  wrote  housing  codes, 
demanded  safer  and  more  sanitary  conditions  in  manufacturing. 
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etc.    This  government  activity  meant  that  the  doctrine  of 
laissez-faire  had  lost  some  of  its  former  influence.  Social 
reform  became  the  order  of  the  day.    And  there  seemed  to  be 
a  desire  to  create  an  environment  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
mankind. 

A  reappraisal  of  the  causes  of  poverty  was  part  of  the  social 
outlook  of  the  humanitarians,  progressives,  and  reformers.  As 
suggested,  the  main  concern  of  nineteenth-century  charity  was 
the  reform  of  the  individual  pauper,  rather  than  the  eradica- 
tion of  poverty.    Poverty  had  been  regarded  as  good  "medicine," 
and  a  necessary  spur  to  the  less  ambitious  in  society.  During 
the  Reform  Era,  however,  people  challenged  the  old  ideas  of 
poverty  and  began  to  view  it  as  an  evil  —  a  destructive  con- 
dition that  prevented  rather  than  encouraged  men  to  reach  their 
potential.    Those  living  in  poverty,  it  was  thought,  might  at 
a  time  of  particular  hardship  or  crisis  slip  down  the  ladder 
into  pauperism. 


The  Depression.    Following  the  stock  market  crash  in  October 
1929,  businesses  began  to  fail,  unemployment  mounted  rapidly, 
and  a  downward  economic  spiral  was  set  in  motion.    In  1932  and 
1933,  about  thirty  percent  of  the  labor  force  was  unemployed. 
White  and  blue  collar  workers  were  searching  desperately  for 
nonexistent  jobs. 

Matters  were  no  better  in  rural  areas.    Daily  foreclosures  of 
mortgages  and  auctions  on  farms  finally  resulted  in  mobs  of 
angry  armed  farmers  attending  foreclosure  proceedings  in  order 
to  discourage  prospective  buyers  from  purchasing  their  land. 

In  the  1900 's.  Poor  Law  practices  and  concepts  still  dominated 
the  social  welfare  scene  in  the  U.S.    There  were  some  excep- 
tions, such  as  mother's  aid,  workman's  compensation,  and  in  a 
few  states,  pensions  for  the  aged  and  the  blind. 

Consequently,  when  the  Depression  of  1929  hit  the  country,  the 
U.S.  had  a  public  assistance  program  still  grounded  in  the  law 
and  social  philosophy  of  the  Poor  Laws  of  1601. 

It  would  seem  that  faith  in  individualism  and  the  economic  sys- 
tem would  be  shattered  by  such  a  profound  crisis.    Despite  the 
need  for  drastic  measures  to  create  jobs,  relieve  suffering, 
and  start  industry  moving,  very  little  was  done  between  1929 
and  1933.    It  was  argued  that  the  country  had  always  managed 
without  serious  government  intervention  before.    However,  the 
tragedy  and  anguish  occasioned  by  the  onset  of  the  Depression 
was  so  calamitous  that  the  situation  demanded  drastic  revi- 
sions in  the  relation  of  society  to  the  poor  and  the  needy. 
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Thus  the  stage  was  set  for  the  introduction  of  new  and  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  concepts  of  social  service,  as  will 
be  discussed  in  Unit  3,  following. 


STUDENT  °     Define  in  a  sentence  or  two  these  terms  1n  relation  to 

LEARNING  social  and  economic  services:    relatives'  responsibility, 

ACTIVITIES  apprenticeship.  Indoor  relief,  and*  outdoor  relief. 

°     Discuss  in  small  groups  the  influences  the  English  had  on 
social  and  economic  services  in  Arerica  during  the  Colo- 
nial period. 

°     Conduct  a  survey  with  workers  in  social  and  economic  ser- 
vices as  to  the  relationships  between  the  English  Poor 
Laws  and  current  practices  in  social  and  economic  ser- 
vices. 

°     Complete  a  research  assignment  tracing  the  "historical 
periods"  of  a  specific  social  welfare  institution  in 
the  community. 

°     Identify  a  major  problem  confronting  social  welfare  re- 
formers in  the  1800's  and  discuss  with  others  1n  class 
whether  this  problem  still  exists  today. 


TEACHER 

MANAGE^ENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Invite  a  guest  speaker  to  lecture  or  lead  discussion 
concerning  historical  influences  on  our  social  welfare 
system. 

Have  students  discuss  the  "English  Poor  Laws"  and  their 
ramifications. 

Provide  guidance  to  students  while  they  complete  research 
papers. 

Have  students  discuss  different  types  of  "indoor"  and 
"outdoor"  relief  and  the  purposes  they  served. 

Have  students  form  groups  and  discuss  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  state  support  of  social  and  economic  ser- 
vices. 


RESOURCES  From  Philanthropy  to  Social  Welfare,  P.  Klein,  Jossey-Bass, 

Professional  Altruist:    The  Emergence  of  Social  Work  as  a 
uareer,  I8W-I^3U,  k.  Lubove,  Harvard  University  Press, 
I  yob. 


ERLC 


7i 
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Jane  Adams,  Helper  of  the  Poor  and  Wretched,  Eye  Gate  House, 
(Sound,  filnistrip,  purchase  $10.25),  1970. 

Government  and  Social  Welfare,  W.  Vasey;  Holt,  Rinehart, 
Winston,  1958. 
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ERIC 


Unit  3        Contemporary  Concepts  Dominating  the  Social  and 

Economic  Services 

INSTRUCTIONAL      1.    Ability  to  explain  in  own  words  the  general  nature  of 
OBJECTIVES  "New  Deal"  programs. 

2.  Ability  to  contrast  the  difference  between  social/economic 
services  as  a  benefit  or  a  right. 

3.  Ability  to  explain  the  difference  between  social  welfare 
and  social  insurance. 

4.  Ability  to  name  the  major  components  of  social  security. 


CONTENT  The  New  Deal.    Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  took  office  in  1933, 

was  less  hemmed  in  by  beliefs  of  individualism  and  laissez- 
faire  than  his  predecessor.    Trial  and  error,  innovation,  and 
experimentation  became  F.D.R.'s  hallmark.    Roosevelt  insti- 
tuted many  progressive  programs,  which  became  known  as  the 
New  Deal.    These  include: 

PERA  -  The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1933  (F.E.R.A.) 
channeled  money  into  the  states  for  unemployment  relief,  and 
few  claimed  that  the  unemployed  were  themselves  responsible 
for  their  condition.    Up  to  this  point,  relief  had  been  dis- 
pensed primarily  by  voluntary  agencies,  but  the  gravity  of  the 
problem  completely  exceeded  the  resources  and  capabilities  of 
nongovernment  agencies.    Now  relief  money  had  to  be  spent  by 
public  rather  than  voluntary  agencies. 

Youth  ProQTms  -  Special  programs  were  established  for  unem- 
ployed  youth.    The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  provided 
camps  where  young  people  worked  on  reforestation  and  other 
conservation  activities  for  food,  board,  and  $30.00  per  month. 
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The  National  Youth  Association  provided  part-time  jobs  for 
students  and  others  in  schools,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  li- 
braries. 

Work  Programs  -  One  dramatic  change  by  the  government  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Civil  Works  Administration,  which  was 
"to  provide  work  and  wages  for  four  million  workers,  half  from 
the  relief  rolls,  and  half  from  the  unemployed  not  yet  on  re- 
lief."   This  program  was  pushed  through  Congress  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  because  the  usual  procedures  of  setting  up  work 
projects  were  too  slow.    It  ended  after  a  short  time  becaijse 
it  was  deemed  too  radical  and  too  costly.    However,  the  idea 
of  work  relief,  as  opposed  to  ordinary  public  works,  had  taken 
hold.    The  Works  Projects  Administration  (WPA),  successor  to 
the  CWA,  lasted  from  1935  to  1943.    Federal  grants  to  states 
and  localities  amounted  to  approximately  nine  billion  dollars 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  WPA.    Work  was  made  available  to 
technical,  professional,  and  white  collar  workers,  and  to  the 
unskilled.    It  is  estimated  that  work  was  provided  for  more 
than  three  and  one  half  million  employables  on  the  relief 
rol 1 s . 


The  Social  Security  Act.    The  New  Deal  programs  were  phased 
out  as  business  activities  and  employment  increased  with  the 
onset  of  World  War  II.    But  the  Social  Security  Act,  passed 
in  1935  and  amended  many  times  since,  has  become  the  corner- 
stone of  the  American  social  welfare  system.    The  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  was  a  social  invention  new  to  the  U.S.,  because  the 
heart  of  the  Act  was  "social  insurance."    There  were  innova- 
tions in  public-assistance  provisions  (chiefly,  the  introduc- 
tion of  federal  grants  to  the  states  and  localities  for  cate- 
gories of  dependents),  but  the  social  insurance  measures  rep- 
resented a  new  method  of  financing  income  maintenance  and 
added  a  ne^  group  of  assistance  beneficiaries. 

Soaial  Insuranae.    Social  insurance  is  contributory  insurance, 
either  of  work,  money,  or  both.    That  is,  employers  and/or 
employees  pay  taxes  into  a  special  trust  fund  administered  by 
the  federal  government.    After  a  certain  number  of  payments, 
or  time  worked,  a  person  is  considered  insured.    Once  insured, 
that  person  and  his  dependents  are  entitled  to  certain  bene- 
fits.   The  insurance  programs,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
medical  care  amendments,  were  called  Old  Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  (OASDI)  and  Unemployment  Insurance  (UI). 
As  the  name  of  OASDI  suggests,  people  at  a  certain  age  are 
entitled  to  benefits,  or  if  the  insured  should  die,  his  depen- 
dents receive  the  benefits.    If  the  insured  should  become  per- 
manently disabled,  he  is  also  entitled  to  benefits.    Under  UI, 
if  the  insured  becomes  unemployed,  he  is  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 
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Benefits  Versus  Rights.    An  essential  difference  between  so- 
cial insurance  and  public  assistance  is  that  the  social  insur- 
ance law  states  the  exact  conditions  of  eligibility  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  benefit.    This  rules  out  any  adminis- 
trative discretion;  that  is,  government  workers  or  departments 
cannot  exercise  judgment  as  to  whether  the  "claimant"  is  wor- 
thy or  unworthy.    The  recipient  Ts  called  a  "claimant"  in  so- 
cial insurance  proceedings,  not  an  "applicant,"  as  in  public 
assistance.    His  benefits  are  his  by  right  or  entitlement. 
The  regulations  and  benefit  tables  are  published  and  acces- 
sible to  the  public. 

Applicants  for  public  assistance  have  always  had  to  answer 
all  sorts  of  questions  about  their  fami ly,  .property,  savings, 
etc.,  in  order  to  become  eligible  for  financial  help.  This 
proof  of  financial  need  is  called  the  "means  test."  Appli- 
cants have  resented  the  means  test  as  petty,  humiliating, 
and  intrusion  on  privacy.    In  social  insurance  there  is  no 
means  test,  because  benefits  are  paid  regardless  of  need. 
There  is  no  extensive  personal  investigation,  merely  verifi- 
cation of  one's  age,  disability,  employment  status,  or  rela- 
tionship to  the  insured. 

American  traditions  made  law-makers  more  receptive  to  the  idea 
of  insurance  rather  than  assistance.    First,  the  insurance,  as 
passed,  was  the  result  of  or  related  to  employment.    Those  not 
in  a  position  to  contribute  by  money  or  work  to  the  insurance 
fund  would  not  be  covered  or  insured.    Secondly,  private  in- 
surance was  also  acceptable,  and  despite  the  differences  be- 
tween private  and  social  insurance,  the  analogy  to  private 
insurance  helped  to  gain  conservative  support  for  the  bill. 

Old  Age ^  Survivors and  Disability  Insuranae  (OASDI).     It  is 
not  always  easy  to  determine  whetner  or  not  a  person  or  a 
family  is  entitled  to  OASDI  benefits.    For  that  reason,  it  is 
probably  wise  for  persons  who  think  they  have  a  claim  to  get 
advice  at  the  Social  Security  Office  nearest  them.    Under  cer- 
tain conditions  all  of  the  following  are  entitled  to  benefits: 
retired  workers,  age  62  and  over;  disabled  workers  of  any  age; 
wives  of  workers  entitled  to  retirement  or  disability  bene- 
fits; unmarried  dependents  or  deceased  or  disabled  workers; 
widows  or  divorced  wives  of  deceased  workers;  dependent  wid- 
owers, aged  62  or  over,  of  deceased  workers;  dependent  parents, 
aged  62  or  over,  of  deceased  workers;  no  entitlement  necessary 
for  anyone  over  72. 

Furthermore,  a  lump-sum  death  payment  may  be  made  to  the  widow 
or  widower  if  she  (or  he)  is  living  with  the  insured  worker  at 
the  wcr::er's  death. 


Unemployment  Insurance.    The  other  social  insurance  established 
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by  the  Social  Security  Act  was  Unemployment  Insurance  (UI). 
We  have  mentioned  above  several  other  methods  that  society 
has  utilized  to  combat  unemployment:^  charity,  public  relief, 
and  public  work  prog raans.    Unemployment  Insurance  is  a  differ- 
ent approach  from  the  other  relief  measures.    A  worker,  under 
certain  conditions,  is  insured  against  the  loss  of  his  job. 
If  he  loses  his  job,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  cash  p^^yments 
for  a  certain  number  of  weeks  to  tide  him  over  until  he  finds 
a  new  job. 

Adminietration  -  Under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  state 
governments  are  compelled  to  set  up  unemployment  insurance 
programs.    UI  is  a  state-administered  program,  in  contrast  to 
OASDI,  which  is  administered  directly  by  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Administration.    State  employment  agencies  handle 
benefit  claims  of  the  unemployed,  and  also  try  to  place  these 
workers  in  new  jobs.    Benefits  vary  from  state  to  state,  and 
maximum  and  minimum  payments  are  established  by  state  laws. 
The  general  aim  of  the  state  programs  is  to  provide  benefits 
to  the  unemployed  worker  that  are  equal  to  50%  of  his  former 
weekly  wages.    Benefits  can  be  received,  in  most  states,  for 
a  maximum  period  of  26  weeks. 

Employer  Svppovt  -  Workers,  under  the  UI  Program,  do  not  paiy 
taxes  to  the  unemployment  insurance  funds.    The  employer  con- 
tributes the  total  amount  through  a  payroll  tax.    There  are 
different  ways  of  computing  this  tax  in  the  various  state  pro- 
grams. 

CoveToge  -  Everyone  who  is  employed  is  not  necessarily  covered 
by  unemployment  insurance.    UI  does  not  cover  agricultural 
laborers,  domestics,  employees  of  state  and  local  governments, 
casual  workers  (not  steady),  and  employees  of  nonprofit  agen- 
cies.   However,  some  states  have  made  separate  provisions  for 
state  workers,  a  few  for  domestics,  etc.    If  a  person  works 
for  a  firm  that  employs  four  or  more  workers  at  least  one  da^y 
a  week  for  20  weeks  a  year,  he  is  probably  covered.    To  be 
eligible  for  benefits  under  UI,  a  covered  worker  must  not  have 
left  the  job  voluntarily  (quit),  or  must  not  havebeen  fired 
for  misconduct;  he  must  not  be  unemployed  as  a  result  of  a 
strike  or  labor  dispute;  and  he  must  not  have  refused  an  offer 
of  "suitable  employment."    Persons  seeking  unemployment  insur- 
ance must  register  for  work  at  a  public  employment  office. 
Benefits  are  not  granted  automatically.    The  worker  must  file 
a  claim  that  must  be  approved  before  benefits  are  paid.  '  There 
is  a  waiting  period  of  one  or  two  weeks  while  the  claim  is 
checked. 


Social  Insurance  and  Poverty.  While  the  invention  of  social 
insurance  represented  real  progress,  critics  have  continually 
pointed  to  weaknesses  in  the  programs.    The  real  poor  those 
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who  have  been  unable  to  hold  down  a  steady  job  —  me^y  not  be 
covered  by  social  insurance.    In  the  social  insurance  pro- 
grams the  steady,  regularly  employed  workers  benefit  most. 
The  benefits  are  wage-related;  that  is,  the  benefits  received 
either  in  retirement  or  when  unemployed  are  directly  related 
to  the  work  income  earned. 

The  level  of  benefits,  regardless  of  workers'  earnings.  Is 
often  criticized  as  being  too  low.    Many  people  receiving 
Social  Security  psiyments  have  to  apply  for  public  assistance 
to  supplement  the  small  monthly  Social  Security  check. 

Once  again,  the  very  poor  are  usually  not  the  beneficiaries. 
While  the  check  may  supply  extra  income  for  the  more  well-to- 
do  retired  or  disabled  worker,  it  is  not  enough  real  income 
for  the  poorer  worker  who  needs  it  for  total  support.    In  the 
case  of  unemployment  insurance,  many  workers  are  not  covered 
at  all,  and  the  payments  are  sometimes  well  below  50^  of  wages 
earned. 


And  if  there  is  serious  trouble  in  the  econony  a  recession 
or  depression  —  the  26-week  period  is  not  long  enough. 

Another  criticism  of  social  insurance  is  the  question  of  who 
really  foots  the  bills.    Some  feel  that  employers  merely  shift 
the  burden  of  their  taxes  to  the  consumers  by  raising  their 
prices. 

STUDENT  °     Write  a  short  report  comparing  the  difference  between 

LEARNI^b^  social  services  and  a  "client's"  rights. 


ACTIvm 


Define  the  following:    OASDI,  WPA,  CWA,  UI,  and  FERA. 

Meet  with  a  field  representative  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  discuss  the  current  social  and  eco- 
nomic work  this  agency  performs. 

Clip  from  local  paper  items  relating  to  contemporary 
concepts  of  social  welfare  and  share  them  with  the 
class. 

Discuss  in  class  the  different  components  of  social 
insurance  found  in  the  local  community. 


TEACHER  °     Arrange  debate  regarding  "New  Deal"  programs.  Divide 

MANAGEMENT  the  class  into  two  groups  with  one  group  opposing 

ACTIVITIES  and  the  other  advocating  New  Deal  programs. 

°     Arrange  for  a  speaker  from  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration who  is  knowledgeable  about  contemporary  concepts 
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in  social  or  economic  welfare. 


Organize  students  into  panels  which  can  research  and 
discuss  specific  concepts  of  social  and  economic  wel 
fare. 


RESOURCES  If  I  Were  You:    A  Group  Project  Book,  Barbara  Smith,  Friend- 

ship  Press,  1966. 

The  Church  and  Social  Welfare,  A.  Keith-Lucus,  Westminster 
Press,  1968. 

The  Analysis  of  Social  Systems,  H.C,  Bredemeier,  and  R.M. 
Stephenson;  Holt,  Rinehart,  Winston,  1962. 

A  Socio] ogj^  of  Human  Systems,  J,H.  Monane;  Appleton,  Century, 
.    Croft,  1967. 

The  Economics  of  Poverty:  An  American  Paradox,  B.A.  Weisbrod 
(Edi tor) ,  t'renti  ce-Hal  1  ,  1965 . 

Toward  Social  Welfare:  An  Analysis  of  Programs  and  Proposals 
Attacking  Poverty,  Insecurity,  and  Inequality  of  Opportunity, 
C,  Wilcox,  Irwin-Dorsey,  1969. 
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Unit  4 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


Governmental  Attempts  to  Change  Social  Conditions 


1.  Ability  to  identify  and  analyze  the  reasons  implicit  in 
governmental  attempts  to  change  social  conditions. 

2.  Ability  to  identify  and  distinguish  between  the  major 
pieces  of  federal  legislation  affecting  social  and  eco- 
nomic services. 

3.  Ability  to  identify  and  describe  several  of  the  major 
federally  supported  anti-poverty  programs. 

4.  Ability  to  discuss  the  concept  of  the  new  federalism  and 
how  local  government  can  benefit. 


Crises  In  Urban  Living.    During  the  19th  century,  numerous 
critics  described  the  shocking  conditions  that  existed  in  cer- 
tain cities.    While  there  has  been  some  improvement  —  public 
sanitation  and  building  codes,  for  example  —  the  conditions 
in  the  run-down  or  slum  areas  of  our  cities  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  those  described  by  the  19th  century  critics.  The 
creation  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (HUD)  reflects  increasing  governmental  concern  over  the 
ffroblems  of  the  city  slums. 


overcrowded.    In  today's  cities,  in  contrast  to  the  past,  there 
may  be  large,  low-cost  housing  projects  together  with  older, 
deteriorated  housing.    In  addition  to  overcrowding,  which  some 
observers  consider  less  severe  than  seventy  years  ago,  slum 
housing  may  also  have  such  unhealthful  conditions  as  falling 
plaster,  rats,  lack  of  paint,  faulty  plumbing,  unlit  halls  and 
stairw^s,  the  odor  of  decay  and  garbage,  and  many  other  build- 
ing-code violations.    In  slum  housing,  fires  are  a  great  haz- 
ard.   There  are  greater  losses  of  life,  more  injuries  from 


often  run-down  and 
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fires,  and  higher  incidences  of  property  damage  in  the  slums 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  city  or  in  the  suburbs. 

Social  problems  in  oity  slums  -  There  are  more  welfare  cases, 
higher  rates  of  crime  and  illness,  more  broken  families,  and 
more  incidences  of  moving  in  and  out  of  the  slums  than  there 
are  in  higher-income  neighborhoods.    Some  of  the  moving  is  the 
result  of  urban  renewal  programs,  which  have  torn  down  slum 
housing  and  often  replaced  it  with  middle-  or  upper-income 
housing,  or  nonresidential  buildings  —  thus  reducing  the  to- 
tal number  of  housing  units  available  to  poor  families.  Part 
of  the  moving  into  slum  areas  is  the  result  of  in-migration  — 
the  mass  migration  from  depressed  areas  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  the  South  or  Puerto  Rico  —  to  urban  industrial  cen- 
ters, where  greater  opportunities  are  thought  to  exist. 

tHnority  groups  in  oity  slums  -  Today  the  slums  of  the  inner 
ci ties  are  populated  very  heavily  by  minority  groups,  although 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  even  in  urban  areas,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  poor  are  white.    Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  and 
Mexican -Americans  do,  however,  inhabit  slums  in  large  numbers, 
especially  in  relation  to  their  percentage  of  the  total  popu- 
lation.   In  previous  generations,  the  tide  of  immigration  car- 
ried Irish,  Germans,  Jews,  Italians,  Slavs,  and  other  groups 
into  the  same  slums.    Some  remnants  of  these  older  ethnic 
groups  are  still  found  in  some  of  the  slums.    Except  for  Ne- 
groes, who  have  been  in  this  country  longer  than  most  other 
ethnic  groups,  many  minority  group  members  have  a  language 
problem  that  makes  their  adjustment  more  difficult.    When  mi- 
nority group  members  venture  out  of  their  neighborhoods  for 
jobs  or  housing,  there  is  considerable  likelihood  that  they 
will  meet  discrimination      one  reason  why  they  are  more  fre- 
quently confined  to  their  neighborhoods  than  other  city  dwell- 
ers . 

Cormunity  services  in  aity  slums  -  Although  the  slum  neighbor- 
hood needs  the  best  in  community  and  social  services,  chances 
are  (in  the  typical  area)  that  services  are  inadequate.  Gar- 
bage is  often  not  picked  up  regularly;  streets  are  infrequent- 
ly cleaned;  policemen  are  hard  to  find;  schools  are  often  old, 
overcrowded,  and  poorly  staffed.    Thus,  efforts  are  needed  not 
only  to  help  individuals  one  by  one,  but  to  develop  better 
neighborhoods  and  communities.    This  in  turn  means  fostering 
community  participation  and  building  strong  organizations  of 
neighborhood  residents  that  can  take  action,  exert  pressure, 
and,  hopefully,  impY^ove  conditions. 


The  New  Federalism.    The  crises  in  the  urban  and  rural  areas, 
the  existence  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  disadvantaged  youth,  and  continuing  inequal- 
ities and  discriminatory  practices  against  members  of  minority 
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groups  have  led  to  an  upsurge  of  social  protest  in  recent 
years.    This  outcry,  as  voiced  by  the  Civil  Rights  Movement, 
IS  one  of  the  important  reasons  for  an  increased  activity  by 
the  federal  government  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged.   The  increased  activity  of  the  federal  government  in 
combating  social  problems  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "New 
Federalism. " 

There  are  important  reasons  for  increased  federal  activity 
First,  the  national  government  is  the  only  branch  of  govern- 
ment with  sufficient  resources  (taxing  power)  to  finance  wide- 
scale  programs. 

Furthermore,  there  is  increasing  recognition  that  social  prob- 
lems, including  the  problems  of  the  cities,  are  national  ones. 
For  example,  many  large  cities  are  supporting  more  and  more 
people  on  welfare.    Many  of  the  recipients  are  newcomers  to 
the  cities  who  have  been  forced  off  the  land  as  a  result  of 
the  mechanization  of  Southern  agriculture;  or  they  are  Puerto 
Ricans  unable  to  find  suitable  employment  on  the  island.  Cer- 
rrlll  h  saddle  the  cities  to  which  they  migrate 

with  the  responsibility  for  solving  social  problems  and  prob- 
lems of  adjustment  that  newcomers  are  bound  to  have. 

In  addition,  the  national  economy  profits  from,  and  depends 
upon,  the  residential  mobility  of  the  labor  force,  and  should 
be  expected  to  assume  responsibilities  for  some  of  the  problems 
and  dislocations  caused  by  migration.    Increasing  federal  ac- 
tion does  not  mean  that  localities  are  not  involved.    An  exam- 
ination of  the  new  programs  indicates  a  complex  mixture  of 
participation  by  all  levels  of  government. 

Anti -Poverty  Efforts.    The  phrase,  "Economic  Opportunity," 
"l^:u*°,«5r?'^*^''^^^         anti-poverty  programs,  is  the  name 

:^-Z.    '^^^  federal  government's  major  and 

most  highly  publicized  anti-poverty  effort.    While  many  kinds 
oT  efforts,  including  preschool  education,  are  relevant  to 
economic  opportunity,  job  training  and  employment  are  th°  most 
important  parts  of  many  of  the  anti -poverty  programs.    It  is 
the  purpose  of  most  of  these  programs  to  make  the  disadvantaged 
more  employable  by  supplying  them  with  educational  and  voca- 
tional training  for  jobs  that  do  exist.    But  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  the  disadvantaged  can  be  trained  to  fill  the  jobs 
that  are  available  —  largely  white-collar  work  requiring  more 
formal  education  than  most  poor  people  can  easily  or  quickly 
acquire.    Employment  following  graduation  from  any  of  these 
training  programs  has  by  no  means  been  automatic.    A  number 
of  the  economic  opportunity  programs  provided  for  by  federal 
legislation  are  discussed  below.    These  programs  are  by  no 
means  a  substitute  for  the  employment  agencies,  vocational 
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counseling  services,  and  other  established  programs  to  aid 
job  seekers  and  prospective  workers. 

Mari^ower  Training  -  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
CMDTA}  is  administered  by  the  various  state  employment  ser- 
vices to  provide  classroom  and  on-the-job  training  for  semi- 
skilled, skilled,  office,  and  professional  jobs.    Public  agen- 
cies and  schools  do  most  of  the  training,  but  private  industry, 
unions,  and  other  groups  can  also  do  it.    Most  MDTA  programs 
include  basic  education  as  well  as  training  on  how  to  get  a 
job  and  keep  it.    The  classroom  program  is  usually  set  up  as  a 
"multi-occupational"  project  where  unemployed  or  underemployed 
people  receive  training  in  a  wide  range  of  jobs  and  levels  of 
skill. 

After  such  broad  training,  a  trainee  then  chooses  which  specif- 
ic job  he  wants  to  train  for.    Some  of  the  more  popular  courses 
have  been  welding,  nursing,  stenography,  and  office  work.  The 
on-the-job  training  programs  usually  do  not  supply  basic  educa- 
tion, but  instead  teach  people  how  to  do  a  job  by  actually 
having  them  work  at  it,  starting  with  basic  aspects  of  the  job 
and  then  moving  step-by-step  toward  doing  the  whole  job.  A 
few  programs  have  combined  classroom  and  on-the-job  training 
elements. 

MDTA  is  designed  to  give  priority  to  unemployed  family  heads, 
although  one-fourth  of  the  openings  are  typically  available 
to  youths  between  the  ages  of  17  and  22  who  have  never  worked 
before.    Unemployed  adults  receive  up  to  $10  more  than  their 
unemployment  insurance  would  be.    The  young  people  in  the  pro- 
gram are  paid  less.    An  MDTA  training  period  may  last  up  to  72 
weeks,  but  most  run  between  20  and  24  weeks. 

Job  Corps  -  The  Job  Corps  was  created  under  Title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic  Opportunity  Act.    The  Job  Corps  has  been  a  liighly  publi- 
cized anti-poverty  program  open  to  unemployed  youth  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  22  who  have  dropped  out  of  schools,  who  have 
graduated  but  cannot  find  or  hold  a  job,  who  don't  have  skills 
that  are  in  demand,  or  who  cannot  pass  eduQa|:ion  tests  for  army 
entrance. 

Training  is  done  by  large  private  industries,  colleges,  states, 
nonprofit  private  groups,  and  federal  conservation  centers. 
Both  basic  education  and  skill  training  are  offered. 

The  Job  Corps,  although  it  teaches  urban  employment  skills  as 
well  as  conservation  skills,  resembles  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  of  the  1930's  in  its  offer  of  residential  training. 
Trainees  receive  food,  board,  medical  care,  and  a  small  living 
allowance;  and,  when  they  leave,  $50  for  each  month  they  were 
in  training.    Training  is  full-time  since  a  person  is  always 
near  his  teachers  and  fellow  students,  and  he  is  away  from 
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the  noise,  overcrowding,  and  perhaps,  family  troubles  at  home. 
However,  many  youths  get  lonely  and/or  find  it  difficult  to 
reenter  their  usual  family  and  social  life  after  they  leave 
the  Corps.    Whether  youth  are  really  prepared  for  jobs  that 
are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  in  demand  has  been  continually 
asked  about  the  Job  Corps  program. 

The  Job  Corps  has  been  highly  criticized.    Accordingly,  it  has 
undergone  a  series  of  governmental  cutbacks  in  funds  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Neighborhood  louth  Corps  -  This  program  has  two  parts.  It 
gives  students  jobs  so  they  can  stay  in  school  and  it  provides 
work  experience  to  young  people  who  are  out  of  school.  Like 
the  Job  Corps,  it  is  a  part  of  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.    Youths  between  15  and  22  are  eligible.    They  msiy 
work  for  state  or  local  governments,  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, including  unions,  and  community  action  agencies.  The 
work  they  do  must  in  some  w^  be  a  service  to  the  public,  pref- 
erably in  jobs  that  will  help  poor  people. 

The  Corps  is  administered  by  the  Manpower  Administration  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  has  four  general  types  of 
projects:  those  in  which  students  me^y  work  up  to  15  hours  a 
week  while  going  to  school  full-time;  those  in  which  unemploy- 
ed young  people  not  in  school  me^y  work  up  to  32  hours  a  week 
for  up  to  two  years;  those  in  which  unemployed  youths  going  to 
school  part-time  may  work  up  to  32  hours  a  week;  and  summer 
projects  for  students  who  may  work  up  to  32  hours  a  week  for 
six  to  eight  weeks.    All  youths -receive  at  least  $1.25  an 
hour.    Most  projects  include  basic  education,  job  training, 
and  counseling. 

Eaonomia  Ovportimity  Loam  -  The  EOL  program  was  created  by 
Title 'V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.    It  is  operated  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  and  provides  for  lending 
money  to  low-income  people  so  they  can  expand  or  start  a  small 
business  in  a  poverty  area.    In  addition  to  the  loans,  people 
may  receive  training  and  technical  assistance.    These  loans 
can  only  be  for  profit-making  businesses;  cooperatives  and 
nonprofit  organizations  are  not  eligible. 

Work  Experienoe  -  The  aim  of  this  program  is  to  give  unemploy- 
ed  and  low-income  adults  work  experiences  so  that  they  will 
earn  money  and  improve  their  chances  of  getting  a  regular  job. 
Any  adult  on  public  assistance  and  parents  of  dependent  chil- 
dren who  are  poor  but  don't  qualify  for  AFDC  can  get  this 
training.    State  public  welfare  agencies  operate  the  work  expe- 
rience programs  or  designate  nonprofit  private  organizations 
to  operate  them. 

Little  formal  training  is  given;  it  is  felt  that  many  people 
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need  to  learn  good  work  habits  before  they  get  regular  jobs, 
and  so  the  program  provides  one  or  two  years  of  paid  work  in 
public  services.    Projects  usually  provide  personal  counseling, 
special  medical  care,  and  other  social  services,  such  as  day 
care  for  the  children.    A  few  projects  offer  basic  education, 
skill  training,  and  job  placement. 

Operation  Mainstream  -  This  is  primarily  a  work  experience 
program  In  small  towns  and  rural  areas  for  long-term  unemploy- 
ed persons  whose  income  is  below  the  poverty  level.  Although 
anyone  over  22  years  of  age  can  enroll,  most  people  are  over 
45.    Mainstream  programs  can  be  run  by  community  action  agen- 
cies, private  nonprofit  agencies,  and  state  and  local  public 
agencies. 

Most  Mainstream  projects  have  dealt  with  conservation  and 
beautification:    improving  parks  and  playgrounds,  planting 
flowers  and  trees,  and  making  small  repairs  to  community  build- 
ings. 

This  program  has  also  sponsored  the  Foster  Grandparents  Pro- 
gram in  which  older  people  help  in  ddy  care  centers.  Head 
Start  programs,  and  schools. 

New  Careers  -  This  is  a  program  which  grew  from  experiments  in 
tRe  mid  1960's  for  the  use  of  aides  to  assist  professionals  in 
the  delivery  of  special  social  and/or  economic  services.  Be- 
cause the  aides  are  usually  from  the  same  neighborhood  and 
groups  as  the  clients,  the  aide  is  able  to  offer  help  in  a 
friendly,  relaxed  manner  that  can  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
professionals  and  persons  on  the  receiving  end  of  services. 

Head  Start  -  Head  Start  provides  special  educational  instruc- 
tion for  children  before  they  enter  kindergarten.    The  theory 
behind  the  program  is  that  disadvantaged  children  will  be  more 
ready  for  regular  school  if  they  have  a  prekindergarten  pro- 
gram that  compensates  for  their  so-called  "Cultural  Disadvan- 
tages."   Disadvantaged  youngsters  are  to  be  exposed  to  the 
same  cultural  stimulation  as  middle-class  youngsters.    It  has 
long  been  recognized  that  most  preschoolers,  advantaged  or 
disadvantaged,  profit  from  nursery  school. 

There  are  three  types  of  Head  Start  programs:    short  summer 
programs  for  children  going  into  the  first  grade;  follow- 
through  programs  during  the  school  year  for  children  who  were 
in  a  summer  Head  Start  program;  and  full  year  programs  for 
children  not  yet  in  school.    Medical  and  social  services  are 
provided  to  children  and  their  families-^  Parents  are  expected 
to  take  an  active  role  in  running  the  programs,  and  there  is 
also  provision  for  the  training  of  local  people  to  work  in 
the  programs. 
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Vista  -  The  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  (VISTA)  program 
was  created  under  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
and  Is  administered  by  the  recently  created  Action  Agency. 
Volunteers  live  and  work  directly  with  low-income  people,  and 
assist  in  anti-poverty  projects.    Most  VISTA  volunteers  are 
college  students  or  recent  graduates.    But  some  volunteers  are 
highly-skilled  teachers,  lawyers,  and  community  organizers. 
VISTA  volunteers  are  paid  a  small  sum  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  serve  the  communities  free  of  charge. 


Model  Cities.    "Improving  the  quality  of  urban  life  is  the 
"lost  critical  domestic  problem  facing  the  United  States."  With 
this  declaration.  Congress  launched  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966.   Model  Cities,  as 
this  program  is  known,  is  the  federal  government's  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  cities  of  all  sizes  lack  the  ability,  espe- 
cially the  money,  to  deal  effectively  with  the  critical  prob- 
lems facing  them.    It  also  recognized  the  need  for  "balanced 
comprehensive  attacks"  on  the  inadequacies  of  education,  em- 
ployment, health,  safety,  and  physical  condition  of  many  of 
our  cities. 

The  goals  and  priorities  of  the  Model  Cities  Act,  as  set  out 
by  Congress,  were: 

to  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out  locally  prepared  and 
scheduled  comprehensive  city  demonstration  programs 
containing  new  and  imaginative  proposals  to  rebuild 
or  revitalize  large  slum  and  blighted  are^is...and  to 
accomplish  these  objectives  through  the  most  effective 
and  economical  concentration  and  coordination  of  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  public  effort  

Conditions  are  growing  worse  in  many  urban  slum  neighborhoods 
throughout  the  country,  while  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  pros- 
pering.   A  few  statistics  from  one  of  the  major  cities  help 
to  show  how  great  the  problem  is:    of  the  8,100,000  people- 
living  in  New  York  City,  more  than  1,700,000  live  in  the  major 
slum  area.    Nearly  1,000,000  other  New  York  residents  live  in 
changing  neighborhoods  which  are  threatened  with  deterioration 
of  housing,  schools  and  community  facilities.    Nearly  half  the 
city  s  families  have  incomes  under  $6,000  peryear.and  fully 
half  of  these  are  living  below  the  poverty  line. 

Federal  grants  are  available  to  pay  up  to  80%  of  the  cost  of 
planning  and  developing  comprehensive  city  demonstration  pro- 
grams.   Projects  or  activities    may  be  funded  totally  under 
existing  federal  programs,  or  existing  programs  can  be  supple- 
mented by  special  grants  of  up  to  80%  of  the  total  nonfederal 
contribution  required.    These  supplemental  grants  are  not  ear- 
marked for  any  one  specific  project  or  activity,  but  can  be 
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used  by  the  city  to  assist  any  activity  included  as  part  of 
the  demonstration  program  —  even  those  not  supported  by  a 
federal  program. 

The  Model  Cities  Law  determines  the  eligibility  of  neighbor- 
hoods, and  it  limits  the  total  impact  in  any  one  city  to  ap- 
proximately ^Q%  of  the  population.    The  city  chooses  from 
among  its  eligible  areas  and  then  selects  the  programs  that 
are  to  be  funded.    A  Model  Cities  Program  should  include  a 
broad  range  of  projects  and  activities  designed  to  renew  se- 
lected neighborhoods,  both  socially  and  physically.  Plans 
should  include  activities  to  rebuild,  revitalize,  or  expand 
housing,  job,  and  income  opportunities;  reduce  dependence  on 
welfare;  improve  educational  facilities  and  programs;  combat 
disease  and  ill  health;  reduce  crime  and  delinquency;  enhance 
recreational  and  cultural  opportunities;  establish  better  ac- 
cess between  homes  and  jobs;  and  generally  improve  living 
conditions  for  the  people  in  the  selected  neighborhoods. 


Medicare  and  Medicaid,    The  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Amend- 
ments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  passed  in  1965,  represented 
a  basic  change  in  the  nations'  social  and  economic  policies. 

Mediaare  is  a  type  of  social  insurance  combined  with  health 
insurance.    There  are  two  parts  to  the  Medicare  program:  hos- 
pitalization insurance  to  help  cover  the  cost  of  hospitaliza- 
tion and  related  care,  and  medical  insurance  to  help  with  doc- 
tor bills  and  other  health  expenses.    Most  people  over  65  are 
covered  by  Medicare. 

Medicare  offers  three  kinds  of  benefits  or  assistance  in  pay- 
ing bills:    those  paid  to  patients  while  they  are  in  the  hos- 
pital; those  for  care  in  an  institution  after  hospitalization, 
such  as  part-time  nursing  care,  physical  therapy,  etc.;  and 
outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  benefits,  such  as  X-rays,  blood 
tests,  etc. 

The  benefits  under  Medicare  are  not  free.  The  patients,  since 
this  is  a  contributory  insurance,  have  to  psiy  part  of  the  hos- 
pitalization costs,  part  of  the  extended  care  benefit,  etc. 

Mediaaid^  in  contrast  to  Medicare,  is  not  a  social  insurance 
program,  but  is  more  like  a  public  assistance  program.  The 
federal  government  grants  funds  to  states  to  set  up  a  program 
of  medical  assistance  for  the  needy. 

Medicaid  invokes  the  concept  of  medical  indigence.  Recogni- 
tion is  given  to  the  fact  that  people  may  be  able  to  handle 
their  ordinary  everyday  expenses,  but  not  be  able  to  pay  for 
medical  care.    For  example,  a  family  of  four  ma^y  be  getting 
along  on  $100  a  week  --  paying  for  their  rent,  food,  clothing. 
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and  other  necessities.    But  they  would  be  completely  unable 
to  handle  an  operation  or  even  dental  bills.    With  Medicaid 
it  is  possible  for  a  state  to  develop  a  plan  that  provides 
free  medical  care  for  families  whose  incomes  are  below  the 
poverty  1 ine. 

The  passage  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  can  be  viewed  as  a  real 
breakthrough  -  an  extension  of  governmental  concern  into  a 
new  area  of  human  welfare.    It  appears  that  federal  involve- 
ment in  this  area  will  continue  to  increase  during  the  next 
decade. 


STUDENT  °     Plan  a  speaker's  program  to  permit  resource  people  from 

LEARNING  VISTA,  the  Model  Cities  Program,  MDTA,  or  New  Careers  to 

ACTIVITIES  visit  the  classroom. 

°     Meet  with  officers  of  local  an ti -poverty  agencies  in 
their  offices  to  discuss  their  organization's  role  in 
the  community. 

°     Using  a  hypothetical  government  program  as  a  model, 
develop  a  report  on  how  you  would  determine  guidelines 
to  evaluate  its  effect  on  local  conditions. 

°     Participate  for  one  or  two  days  in  the  work  of  a  local 
anti-poverty  program  which  is  federally  funded. 

°     Prepare  a  five  minute  speech  about  a  specific  federal 
program  being  implemented  in  the  cormnunity. 

°     View  films,  A  People Thing  or  Unseen  Suburbia. 


TEACHER  °     Collect  and  make  available  to  students  information 

MANAGEMENT  on  federal  programs  to  achieve  social  change. 

ACTIVITIES 

°  Assist  students  to  plan  a  balanced  speaker's  program 
by  identifying  appropriate  resource  people  who  might 
be  available. 


Arrange  for  brief  field  experience  for  students  with 
a  local  anti -poverty  agency  or  program. 

Assign  class  a  social  action  project  which  will  enable 
students  to  see  the  results  of  social  and/or  economic 
work  in  a  community. 


RESOURCES  Outskirts  of  Hope,  Westinghouse  Learning  Corporation,  (Audio- 

Cassette,  8  pieces,  purchase,  $44.00),  1970. 
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A  Peoples'  Thing,  NBC  Educational  Enterprises,  (Film,  27 
minutes,  color,  purchase,  $330  00),  1970. 

In  Rural  Poverty,  The  National  Mission,  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  1970. 

What's  the  Answer  to  Slums,  Institutional  Cinema,  (Film, 
15  min.,  color,  rental,  $6.00),  1969. 

Sound  of  Poverty,  United  Methodist  Board  Mission,  (Audio 
Tape  Reel,  purchase,  $  75),  1970. 

Unseen  Suburbia,  NBC  Educational  Enterprises,  (Film,  17 
minutes,  color,  purchase,  $240.00),  1970. 
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Unit  5 


'  Functions  and  Duties  of  Workers 


INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  discuss  the  general  nature  of  the  duties 
OBJECTIVES  performed  by  workers  in  the  field  of  social  and 

economic  services. 

2.  Ability  to  compare  and  contrast  the  general  duties 
of  workers  in  the  various  aspects  of  social  and 
economic  services. 

3.  Ability  to  describe  the  duties  of  workers  in  public, 
antipoverty,  and  private  agencies. 


CONTENT  Role  of  Workers  in  Social  and  Economic  Services.  Development 

of  a  more  complex  urban  society  has  greatly  increased  the  need 
for  organized  social  and  economic  services.    Workers  in  the 
social  and  economic  services  provide  the  link  between  public 
service  organizations,  and  individuals  and  families  who  are 
not  able  to  provide  for  themselves  or  who  need  assistance  in 
solving  their  problems. 

There  are  several  types  of  organizations,  the  approaches  of 
which  are  reflected  in  three  basic  methods  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic practice:  casework,  group  work,  and  community  organiza- 
tion.   Obviously,  a  worker  may  use  all  three  methods,  but 
frequently  a  job  title  reflects  only  the  primary  method  used. 


Duties.    Professional  and  pre-professional  caseworkers  attempt 
to  identify  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  individuals  and 
families  through  interviews.    They  aid  them  in  understanding 
their  problems  and  in  securing  such  necessary  services  as 
financial  assistance,  foster  care,  and  homemaker  service. 
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Group  workers  help  people  through  proup  activities  to  under- 
stand theSnselves  and  others  better,  and  to  work  with  others 
to  achieve  a  cornnon  goal.    They  plan  and  conduct  activities 
for  children,  aaolescents,  and  older  persons  in  a  variety  of 
Settings,  including  settlement  houses,  hospitals,  homes  for 
the  aged,  and  correctional  institutions. 

Community  organization  workers  help  plan  and  develop  health, 
housing,  welfare,  and  recreation  services  for  neighborhoods 
or  large  areas.    They  often  coordinate  existing  social  ser- 
vices and  organize  fund  raising  for  community  social  welfare 
activities. 

The  majority  of  workers  in  social  and  economic  services  pro- 
vide assistance,  as  indicated,  directly  to  individuals,  fam- 
ilies, or  groups.    However,  substantial  numbers  perform  exe- 
cutive, administrative,  or  supervisory  duties,  or  act  as 
teachers  in  educational  institutions,  research  workers,  or 
consultants.    The  wide  range  of  services  provided  is  suggested 
by  the  descriptions  of  the  principal  areas  of  concern: 


Family  SeTviae  -  Workers  in  family  service  positions  in  State 
and  local  governments  and  voluntary  agencies  provide  counsel- 
ing and  social  services  that  strengthen  family  life -and  help 
clients  to  improve  their  social  functioning.    They  also  advise 
their  clients  on  the  constructive  use  of  financial  assistance 
and  other  social  services. 

Child  Welfare  -  Workers  in  child  welfare  positions  in  govern- 
ment  and  voluntary  agencies  attempt  to  improve  the  physical 
and  emotional  well-bfeing  ot  deprived  and  troubled  children 
and  youth.    Their  services  include  advice  to  parents  on  child 
care  and  child  rearing,  counseling  children  and  youth  with 
social  adjustment  difficulties,  arrangement  of  homemaker  ser- 
vices during  a  mother's  illness,  institution  of  legal  action 
for  the  protection  of  neglected  or  mistreated  children,  ser- 
vices to  unmarried  parents,  and  counseling  of  couples  who  wish 
to  adopt  children.    They  may  place  children  in  suitable  adop- 
tive or  foster  homes  or  in  specialized  institutions. 

Eduaation  -  Workers  employed  by  schools  aid  children  whose  un- 
satisfactory  behavior  or  progress  in  schools  is  related  to 
their  social  problems.    These  workers  consult  and  work  with 
parents,  teachers,  counselors,  and  other  school  personnel  in 
identifying  and  seeking  solutions  to  the  problems  that  hinder 
satisfactory  adjustment.' 

Health  -  Workers  employed  by  hospitals,  clinics,  health  agen- 
cies,  rehabilitation  centers,  and  public  welfare  agencies  aid 
patients  and  their  families  in  the  solution  of  social  problems 
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accompanying  illness,  recovery,  and  rehabilitation.  They 
usually  function  as  part  of  medical  teams  which  also  include 
physicians,  therapists,  and  nurses. 

Some  workers  provide  services  to  patients  in  public  mental 
health  hospitals,  centers  or  clinics.    They  develop  and  report 
information  on  the  patient's  family  and  social  background  for 
use  in  diagnosis  and  treatment.    They  help  patients  respond 
to  treatment  and  guide  them  in  their  social  adjustment  to 
their  homes,  jobs,  and  communities.    They  have  particular  re- 
sponsibility for  helping  the  families  of  patients  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  illness.    Such  workers  also  partici- 
pate in  community  mental  health  programs  concerned  with  the 
prevention  of  mental  illness  and  readjustment  of  mental  pa- 
tients to  normal  home  and  community  living. 


Salaries.    The  salaries  of  social  and  economic  service  workers 
vary  with  the  type  of  agency,  geographic  location,  and  level 
of  employment.    The  average  salary  at  entry  level  for  a  pre- 
professional  is  $4,000  per  year,  while  the  mid-career  average 
is  $5,300  per  year.    The  average  beginning  level  salary  for  a 
professional  is  $7,300  per  year;  the  top  average  is  $11,800 
per  year. 


Develop  a  short  comparative  report  on  the  duties  of  work- 
ers in  social  and  econorrtjc  services,  and  compare  them  with 
own  interests  and  abilities. 

Select  one  or  more  of  the  areas  of  social  and  economic 
services,  and  determine  the  local  entry  level  jobs  avail- 
able. 

Develop  a  list  of  experiences  and/or  types  of  training 
that  would  enable  a  person  to  make  rapid  progress  on  a 
job  in  social  and  economic  services. 

Listen  to  audio-tape  interview  With  a  Social  Worker. 

Discuss  with  friends,  relatives,  etc.,  the  experiences 
they  have  had  with  preprofessionals  and/or  professionals 
in  the  field  of  social  and  economic  services. 

Visit  a  local  civil  service  office  and  study  the  types  of 
jobs  available  in  social  and  economic  services,  with  entry 
salary  and  duties. 

Discuss  with  students  with  similar  interests  the  duties  of 
workers  in  a  specific  job  family  in  social  and  economic 
services. 
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TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Divide  class  into  three  or  four  groups  and  assist  each 
group  to  prepare  a  presentation  detailing  the  duties  of 
specific  workers  in  social  and  economic  services. 

Arrange  for  field  trip  to  visit  a  local  social  welfare 
agency. 

Arrange  a  display  concerning  the  mission  of  local  social 
welfare  agencies. 

Organize  a  discussion  on  the  major  tasks  of  social  and 
economic  service  workers.    Define  and  discuss  the  three 
main  categories  of  duties  in  detail  to  include:  case 
work,  group  work,  and  individual  work. 


RESOURCES  Social  Service  and  the  Social  Worker.  Eye  Gate  House,  (Film- 

strip,  purchase,  $5.25),  1970. 

Interview  With  a  Social  Worker,  Imperial  International  Learn- 
ing,  (Audio  Reel  Tape,  purchase,  $5.50),  1969. 

The  Interior  Life  of  the  Social  Worker,  Catholic  University 
of  America,  1956. 

So  You  Want  To  Be  A  Social  Worker,  Periman,  H.H.,  Harper  and 
Row,  1962. 

Nonprofessionals  In  the  Human  Services,  Grosser,  C,  et.al., 
Jossey-Bass,  Inc.,  1969. 

Social  Worker,  Universal  Education  Visual  Arts,  (Film, col  or, 
17  minutes,  purchase,  $209.00),  1967. 
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Unit  6 


Profile  and  Recommended  Qualifications  of  Workers 


INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  discuss  the  recommended  qualifications  of  a 
OBJECTIVES  worker  in  the  social  and  economic  services,  including 

age,  education,  and  background. 

2.    Ability  to  evaluate  his  own  qualifications  and  compare 
them  with  the  recommended  qualifications  required  for 
entry  level  jobs  • 


CONTENT  Restructuring  of  Social  and  Economic  Services.    During  the 

past  three  years,  there  has  been  a  gradual  restructuring  of 
requirements  for  entry  level  jobs  in  the  social  and  economic 
services.    Until  recently  a  bachelor's  degree,  preferably  in 
social  welfare,  was  the  minimum  educational  requirement  for 
beginning  jobs  in  this  field.    This  is  still  generally  true, 
but  more  and  more  of  the  job  duties  which  were  assigned  to 
professionals  are  now  being  given  to  preprofessionals .  Such 
job  restructuring  is  resulting  in  more  jobs  for  high  school 
graduates  in  social  welfare. 


Education.    As  stated,  possession  of  a  bachelor's  degree  is 
generally  required  for  employment  at  the  professional  level; 
in  addition,  the  academic  training  must  frequently  be  in  spe- 
cific areas  of  instruction. 

Social  and  economic  workers  at  the  professional  level  may  en- 
counter a  wide  range  of  training  and  experience  requirements. 
Some  agencies  accept  completion  of  a  two-year  graduate  curric- 
ulum in  a  recognized  school  of  social  work,  including  super- 
vised field  work;  others  accept  a  year  of  graduate  study  in 
social  work  plus  a  year  of  paid  experience  in  a  specific  phase 
of  social  work;  and  others  will  accept  a  year  of  graduate  study 
with  no  experience,  provided  that  the  academic  field  work  as- 
signment is  in  an  appropriate  specialized  setting.    In  general, 
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the  possession  of  a  master's  degree  in  social  work  is  the  min- 
imum reqairenent  for  attaining  professional  status  in  case 
work  and  social  group  work. 

Many  community  organizations  related  to  anti poverty  programs 
require  a  minimum  of  the  bachelor's  degree,  plus  successful 
experience  in  working  with  minority  groups,  the  disadvantaged, 
and  the  hard-core  unemployed.    Occasional  opportunities  exist 
in  "out-reach"  programs  for  persons  with  as  little  as  two 
years  of  college  who  possess  practical  experience  in  disad- 
vantaged target  areas. 

Due  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  social  and  economic  ser- 
vices, coupled  with  a  shortage  of  professional  level  exper- 
tise, the  use  of  aides  at  a  preprofessional  level  is  becoming 
increasingly  ccxnmon.    Because  focus  is  on  the  needs  of  specif- 
ic groups  or  geographic  areas,  the  formal  educational  attain- 
ment is  becoming  less  important  than  a  person's  attitudes, 
values,  and  willingness  to  work.    In  general,  younger  aides 
are  high  school  graduates.    Older  people  employed  as  aides 
who  are  not  high  school  graduates  are  frequently  enrolled  in 
G.E.D.  programs. 


Personal  Qualifications  and  Aptitudes.    An  individual  inter- 
ested  in  social  and  economic  services  work  should  have  a 
healthy  interest  in  people  of  different  ages  and  backgrounds. 
He  should  show  a  capacity  for  positive  relationships,  self- 
discipline,  and  eagerness  to  learn  and  to  apply  knowledge  to 
practical  situations. 

The  following  abilities  are  of  key  importance:    an  awareness 
of,and  consideration  for,  the  feelings  of  others;  willingness 
to  form  and  sustain  working  relationships;  willingness  to  ac- 
cept other  points  of  view  without  rancor;  capability  in  han- 
dling unexpected  or  unpleasant  situations;  and  the  ability  to 
plan  a  realistic  program  of  work,  to  follow  through  on  assign- 
ments, and  to  accept  the  discipline  of  stuc(y  and  work. 

Few  individuals  have  all  these  abilities,  but  if  a  person  has 
most  of  them,  there  is  a  likelihood  he  will  enjoy,  and  be  suc- 
cessful in,  the  social  and  economic  services. 


STUDENT  °     Study  and  discuss  material  on  education,  aptitudes,  and 

LEARNING  values  required  of  a  worker  in  the  social  and  economic 

ACTIVITIES  services. 

°     Interview  at  least  two  preprofessionals  and  prepare  a 
"profile"  describing  their  age,  education,  background, 
etc. 
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Analyze  own  qualifications  and  compare  with  the  recom- 
mended requirements  for  a  preprofessional  in  the  social 
and  economic  services. 


TEACHER  °     Gather  materials  for  student  use  concerning  age,  educa- 

MANAGEMENT  tion,  and  qualifications  for  social  and  economic  services 

ACTIVITIES  workers  from  local  social  welfare  agencies,  Department  of 

Employment,  or  State  Employment  Service. 

°     Arrange  for  students  to  individually  interview  one  or  two 
preprofessional s  and  report  their  findings  back  to  the 
class. 

°     Provide  opportunity  for  small  group  analysis  and  compari- 
son of  student's  own  qualification  for  employment  as  a 
social  and  economic  services  worker. 


RESOURCES  Social  Welfare  As  a  Career,  National  Welfare  Assembly,  Inc., 

1966. 

Employment  Outlook  for  Social  Service  Workers ,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ,^U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1968. 

New  Careers  for  the  Subprofessional ,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1970. 
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Unit  7 


Career  Lattices  and  Employment  Prospects 


INSTRUCTIONAL     1.    Ability  to  identify  at  least  five  preprofessional  entry 
OBJECTIVES  level  jobs  in  social  and  economic  services. 

2.  Ability  to  construct  a  typical  career  lattice  for  at 
least  one  of  the  job  families  in  social  and  economic 
services. 

3.  Ability  to  identify  at  least  three  sources  of  information 
and  statistics  concerning  the  employment  outlook  for  the 
field  of  social  and  economic  services. 


CONTENT  Typical  Career  Lattices.    There  are  three  clearly  identifiable 

career  lattices  in  social  and  economic  services.    The  lattices 
•  shown  in  Figures  3,  4,  and  5  are  based  on  large  social  welfare 
or  employment  organizations.    Accordingly,  the  number  of  posi- 
tions might  be  reduced  in  smaller  organizations.    While  the 
career  lattices  emphasize  preprofessional  jobs,  they  also  in- 
clude professional  positions. 

These  career  lattices  illustrate  possible  opportunity  in  the 
areas  of  the  employment  or  social  services.    The  positions  il- 
lustrated implicitly  include  tasks  which  deal  with  assistance, 
counseling,  and  social  rehabilitation. 


Employment  Outlook.    It  is  estimated  that  approximately  1.2 
million  people  are  employed  in  the  field  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic services.    A  recent  survey  shows  this  field  to  be  grow- 
ing at  a  rate  of  6%  per  year. 

At  present,  there  is  a  shortage  of  well -qualified  workers  in 
the  social,  economic,  and  employment  services,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  through  the  next  decade.    This  is  due,  in 
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SOCIAL  WORKER  | 

WELFARE  WORKER  ] 

WELFARE  WORKER  AIDE  | 

CASE  WORKER  REPRESENTATSVE  | 

Figure  3  -  Typical  Career  Lattice  -  Social  Welfare  Workers 


SOCIAL  WORKER  1 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  WORKER  | 

NEIGHBORHOOD  WORKER  | 

NEIGHBORHOOD  INFORMATION  AIDE  | 

Figure  4  -  Typical  Career  Lattice  -  Community  Organizations 


EMPLOYMENT  OFFICER  j 

CLAIMS  CLERK  J 

CLERK  1 

EMPLOYMENT  AIDE  1 

Figure  5  -  Typical  Career  Lattice  -  Employment  Service  Workers 
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part,  to  the  population  increase,  and  in  part  to  the  multi- 
plication of  problems  facing  each  individual  because  of  in- 
creasingly rapid  and  complex  industrial  developments,  and  the 
mounting  pressures  of  urban  crowding. 

Industrial  changes  often  hit  the  labor  market  with  sudden  im- 
pact, obsoleting  certain  occupations  within  only  a  few  years. 
Many  of  the  newer  occupations  require  a  higher  degree  of  skill 
than  is  characteristic  of  traditional  occupations.    Many  indi- 
viduals in  the  labor  market  today  may  have  to  retrain  them- 
selves several  times  during  their  working  lives  to  meet  chang- 
ing occupational  requirements.    Such  widespread  changes  in  the 
content  of  jobs  make  the  role  of  the  social  service  and  employ 
ment  workers  essential,  since  many  individuals  cannot  make  oc- 
cupational adjustments  without  some  kind  of  assistance. 

In  response  to  the  accelerated  trend  of  job  obsolescence  and 
to  the  increasingly  complex  job-entry  requirements,  government 
programs  (Manpower  Development  and  Training,  Youth  Job  Corps, 
Youth  Opportunity  Centers,  Economic  Opportunity  Centers,  and 
Multi-Service  Centers)  are  emphasizing  the  useful  role  the 
social  and  economic  workers  can  play  in  helping  people. 


Sources  of  Employment  Information  and  Statistics,    Several  ex- 
cellent  sources  offer  up-to-date  information  about  work  oppor- 
tunities in  the  fields  of  social  and  economic  services.  The 
texts  Careere  in  Social  Work  and  the  Occupational  Outlook  Hand- 
book are  two  excellent  sources. 

The  following  organizations  also  have  material  concerning  em- 
ployment in  these  fields: 

American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N,W, 
Washington,  D,C,  20009 

American  Psychological  Association,  Inc. 
Division  of  Counseling  Psychology 
304  East  45th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

U,S,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Office  of  Education,  Guidance,  and  Counseling 
Programs  Branch,  Washington,  D,C,  20202 

National  Commission  for  Social  Work  Careers 

2  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10016 
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STUDENT  Discuss  career  possibilities  and  requirements  for  employ- 

LEARNING  ment  in  the  field  of  social  and  economic  services. 

ACTIVITIES 

^      Use  the  Dictionary  of  Ocaupationdl  Titles  and  describe 
at  least  one  entry  leyel  job  in  social  and  employment 
services. 

°     Discuss  with  a  social  service  worker  the  type  of  job  with 
which  he  started  and  the  better  positions  to  which  he 
might  aspire. 

^     Construct  a  typical  career  lattice  for  a  job  family  in  a 
local  social  or  economic  service  agency. 

^     Write  a  short  summary  of  employment  projections  in  the 
social  and  economic  services. 


TEACHER  Prepare,  with  student  assistance,  a  file  of  statistics 

MANAGEMENT  concerning  the  employment  prospects  for  jobs  in  the  social 

ACTIVITIES  and  economic  services. 

°  Arrange  for  small  group  discussion  on  employment  goals  and 
a  comparison  of  these  goals  with  the  employment  outlook  in 
educational  services. 

°     Arrange  for  students  to  visit  a  local  social  welfare  agen- 
cy or  employment  office  for  them  to  meet  with  preprofes- 
sional  and  professional  staff. 


RESOURCES  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Work,  National  Association  for  Social 

Work  Careers,  1965. 

Careers  in  Social  Work,  National  Association  for  Social  Work 
Careers,  1967. 

Counselors,  Supply,  Demand,  Need,  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association,  1970. 

New  Career  Opportunities,  Popular  Science,  (Filmstrip,  color, 
purchase,  $6.00),  1968. 

New  Careers  for  the  Subprofessional ,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1970. 
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Unit  1        Nature  of  the  Field 

INSTRUCTIONAL     1.    Ability  to  identify  two  major  changes  occurring  in  the 
OBJECTIVES  field  of  educational  services  and  to  be  able  to  discuss 

their  implications. 

2.    Ability  to  identify  the  major  job  families  in  educational 
services  as  well  as  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  work 
for  each. 

CONTENT  A  Field  in  Transition.    Educational  services  is  one  of  the  ma- 

jor  fields  in  public  service.    It  is  estimated  that  over  four 
million  people  are  employed  at  a  professional  or  preprofes- 
sional  level  in  this  field,  with  additional  thousands  of  work- 
ers employed  on  a  part-time  basis. 

The  entry  of  preprofessional  personnel  into  this  field  is  a 
new  phenomenon,  with  wide-spread  support  from  professional  or- 
ganizations and  civil  service  agencies.    This  dramatic  change 
in  personnel  interrelationships  is  expected  to  result  in  sub- 
stantial differences  in  the  staffing  pattern  in  schools  and 
libraries.    Preprofessional  personnel  help  to  relieve  the 
teacher,  the  librarian,  and  the  museum  curator  from  adminis- 
trative, clerical,  and  noninstructional  tasks,  and  provide 
them  with  more  time  to  devote  to  their  professions.    In  addi- 
tion to  this,  however,  the  preprofessional  personnel  offer  new 
talents,  fresh  views,  and  supplementary  services  which  aid  in 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  individuals. 

Major  Job  Famil ies.    Educational  services  incorporate  the  ma- 
jor  job  families  of  education  and  libraries;  in  addition,  mu- 
seums make  up  an  important  but  smaller  category,  with  require- 
ments, opportunities,  and  salaries  largely  overlapping  those 
of  education  and  libraries.    For  this  reason,  this  section  will 
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concentrate  largely  on  the  two  major  categories. 


Teaching  is  the  largest  of  the  professions.    About  2.6  million 
men  and  women  were  full-time  teachers  in  the  nation's  elemen- 
tary schools,  secondary  schools,  and  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  1970-71  school  year.    In  addition,  thousands  taught 
part-time;  among  them  were  many  scientists,  physicians,  ac- 
countants, members  of  other  professions,  and  graduate  students. 
Similarly,  large  numbers  of  craftsmen  instructed  part  time  in 
vocational  schools.    Many  other  people  taught  in  adult  educa- 
tion and  recreation  programs. 

In  1970,  about  125,000  persons  were  employed  as  professional 
librarians.    Librarians  are  generally  classified  by  the  type 
of  library  in  which  they  are  employed:    public  library,  school 
media  center,  college  and  university  library,  or  special  li- 
brary.   School  librarians  accounted  for  more  than  2/5  of  all 
librarians;  public  librarians  represented  nearly  1/4;  librar- 
ians in  college  and  universities  accounted  for  1/5;  and  those 
employed  in  special  libraries  (including  libraries  in  govern- 
ment agencies),  1/7.    Some  librarians  were  employed  in  correc- 
tional institutions,  hospitals,  and  state  institutions.  A 
small  number  of  librarians  were  employed  as  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators in  schools  of  library  science.    Most  librarians  work 
in  cities  and  towns.    Those  attached  to  bookmobile  units  serve 
widely  scattered  population  groups,  mostly  in  suburban  or  rural 
areas . 

Generally  speaking,  these  three  job  families  are  concerned  with 
the  development  of  individual  competencies  and  intellects,  and 
relate  to  the  performance  of  duties  in  support  of  teachers, 
educational  administrators,  librarians,  and  museum  curators. 
People  working  in  educational  services  are  expected  to  be  com- 
petent in  a  broad  range  of  duties  related  to  the  specific  job 
family  (as  more  explicitly  discussed  in  Unit  2  of  this  sec- 
tion ) . 


STUDENT  °     Construct  a  chart  showing  the  rate  of  employment  in  the 

LEARNING  educational  services  between  1960  and  1970. 

ACTIVITIES 

°     Define  the  following  terms:    job  family,  educational  ser- 
vices, and  job. 

°     Describe  the  field  of  educational  services,  pointing  out 
the  reason  it  is  in  a  state  of  transition. 


TEACHER  Have  students  in  small  groups  discuss  the  three  job  fami- 

MANAGEMENT  lies. 

ACTIVITIES 
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Subscribe  to  publications  distributed  by  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service  concerning  the  educational  services  occupa- 
tions. 

Provide  guidance  and  instructional  materials  for  construc- 
tion of  a  chart  or  graph  to  show  the  employment  rate  be- 
tween 1960  and  197Q  for  the  educational  services. 

Prepare  and  make  available  to  students  a  file  of  data  on 
employment  information  in  the  educational  services. 


RESOURCES  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1965. 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1970-71 . 

Meeting  Critical  Shortages  of  Classroom  Personnel ,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1970. 

Careers  in  Education,  National  Center  for  Information  on 
Careers  in  Education,  1971. 

The  Real  World  of  the  Beginning  Teacher,    National  Education 
Association,  1966. 

Teacher,    Simon  and  Shuster,  1969. 

So  You  Want  to  Be  a  Teacher,    Harper  &  Row,  1964. 

This  Is  Teaching,  Scott  Foresman,  1968. 

To  Be  a  Teacher:  An  Introduction  to  Education,  Prentice-Hall, 
1969. 

Teachers:    Professionals  in  Public  Service,  Interstate  Print 
Publisher,  1969. 

The  Teacher  and  School  Organizations,  Prentice-Hall,  1966. 

Teachers  in  Our  Big  City  Schools,  B'nai  BVith,  1969. 

Teachers  and  Teaching,  Penguin  Books,  1969. 

Auxiliary  School  Personnel,  National  Education  Association, 
T96T: 

Teachers  Aides:    A  New  Opportunity,  U.S.  National  A-V  Center, 
(Film,  black  and  white,  21  min. ,  purchase),  1969. 
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An  Effective  Teacher-Aide  Program,  George  A.  Pflaum,  1970, 
Some  Day  I'll  Be  a  Librarian,  Hawthorn  Books,  1969. 
Librarian,  ARCO  Publishing,  1967. 

Introduction  to  the  Library,  Eye  Gate  House,  (Filmstrip,  col- 
or),  1970. 

Library  Story,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  (Film,  color,  IBmin., 
purchase),  1969. 

Introduction  to  Librarianship,  McGraw-Hill,  1968. 

Behind  These  Doors:    Science  Museum  Makers,  Rand  McNally, 
T968: 
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Basic  Introduction  to  Educational  Services 


INSTRUCTIONAL     1.    Ability  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  educational  organiza- 
OBJECTiVES  tions  and  their  roles  at  the  different  levels  by  being 

able  to  identify  at  least  four  general  objectives  of  edu- 
cation. 

2.  Ability  to  explain  the  components  and  the  structure  of 
public  education  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Ability  to  discuss  several  of  the  major  issues  confronting 
the  unmet  needs  in  education  to  include  knowledge  of  the 
financing  of  public  education  and  the  roles  of  the  Super- 
intendent and  the  Principal. 

4.  Ability  to  identify  the  various  types  of  libraries,  explain 
their  functions,  and  typical  organization. 


CONTENT  Overall  General  Objectives  of  Educational  Services  In  a  Demo- 

cratic Society.    Educational  services  primarily  aim  to  ensure 
the  opportunity  for  all  the  people  to  have  the  skills  and 
knowledge  necessary  to  keep  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment working.    A  second  major  objective  of  educational  services 
is  to  provide  a  person  with  an  opportunity  for  continuing 
growth  and  development  in  the  acquisition  of  new  skills  and 
knowledge.    Lastly,  educational  services  aim  to  provide  the 
opportunity  to  help  each  person  achieve  his  fullest  potential. 


Educational  Organizations.    Since  1918  every  American  state 
has  followed  a  compulsory  school  attendance  law.    The  communi- 
ties are  obliged  to  provide  safe  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  children.    The  operation  of  special  classes  for  partially 
blind,  deaf,  retarded,  and  subnormal  children  have  been  warran 
ted  in  most  areas. 
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The  educational  organizations  are  made  up  of  elementary  schools, 
junior  high  schools,  senior  high  schools,  junior  colleges,  col- 
leges, universities,  and  vocational  training  schools.    The  pub- 
lic accepts  the  ever-expanding  roles  of  our  schools  in  meeting 
society's  needs.    Although  we  have  no  national  school  system, 
the  structures  and  curricula  of  the  various  state  educational 
systems  are  remarkably  similar,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
now  an  orderly  plan  of  state  public  school  systems  that  provide 
education  for  all . 


Role  At  Local,  State  and  National  Levels,    The  role  of  educa- 
tional  services  at  the  local  level  is  to  provide  the  students 
with  a  record  of  basic  information  about  their  work  as  prepro- 
fessionals,  their  community,  and  continued  education.    The  in- 
troduction of  aides  into  schools  is  part  of  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  schools  in  one^s  community.    Each  student  will  under- 
stand how  the  operation  of  the  school  system  relates  to  broader 
issues  affecting  him  and  his  community. 

At  the  state  level,  educational  services  give  the  student  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  better  citizen.    By  obtaining  more 
education  the  student  will  understand  the  responsibilities  and 
goals  of  the  society  he  l.ives  in*  and  this  will  enable  him  to 
respect  the  laws  of  the  land  and  work  to  make  his  community 
and  state  better.    Educational  services  enable  the  student  to 
understand  the  structure  of  the  American  school  system  and  his 
place  in  it,.   Educational  services  give  each  student  more  edu- 
cation, which  in  turn  provides  the  tools  a  person  needs  to  con- 
trol his  life  and  his  relationships  with  people.    An  educated 
person  is  not  likely  to  become  a  "loser"  in  life;  he  can  find 
better  jobs  and  manage  his  home  life  and  finances,  with  the 
resources  to  enjoy  his  leisure  time. 


Changing  Role  of  Education.    As  our  society  and  culture  change, 
the  role  of  education  must  change.    Schools  are  expected  to 
achieve  a  wide  range  of  goals  in  preparing  citizens  to  conserve 
that  which  is  good  in  our  democratic  society,  and  improve  that 
which  is  not.    Two  new  types  of  schools  came  into  being  during 
the  20th  Century  -  the  Junior  High  School  and  the  Junior  Col- 
lege.   The  idea  of  the  Junior  High  School  began  with  the  effort 
to  improve  the  elementary  school  curriculum.    The  elementary 
programs  needed  to  be  shortened  and  enriched,  and  hence  high 
school  courses  began  in  seventh  grade.    The  Junior  College 
bridges  the  gap  between  high  school  and  college,  or  provides 
advanced  vocational  training. 

By  the  20th  Century,  the  American  frontier  had  almost  disap- 
peared; simultaneously,  the  United  States  was  developing  into 
the  greatest  industrial  nation  in  the  world.    These  changes  in 
our  national  economy  assigned  a  new  and  enlarged  responsibility 
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to  our  educational  system.    Elementary,  secondary,  and  terti- 
ary schools  evolved.  - 

As  the  industrial  revolution  created  the  need  for  better  pro- 
vision of  specialized  training  in  the  handling  of  machines, 
vocational  training  programs  spread.    The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of 
1917  provided  for  federal  funds  to  assist  the  states  in  setting 
up  courses  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  industrial  arts. 
Vocational  high  schools  soon  sprang  up  everywhere  in  big  cities 
and  on  a  regional  basis  in  many  counties,  and  the  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights  encouraged  the  extension  of  this  training  into  the  adult 
years. 


Organization  of  Public  Education  In  the  American  School  System. 
Public  education  has  always  been  considered  primarily  a  state 
function,  although  it  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  federal 
government. 

The  Federal  Government  'a  Rote.    The  Federal  Educational  Agency, 
authoHzed  in  1867,  and  now  called  the  Office  of  Education,  was 
formed  with  specific  responsibility  for  education.    The  funda- 
mental purposes  of  this  office  are:    to  collect  and  analyze 
statistics  and  facts;  to  administer  grants;  to  advise  on  school 
organization,  administration,  and  methods  of  teaching;  to  im- 
prove the  teaching  profession;  and  to  promote  international  re- 
lations in  education. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  principally  encouraged  public 
education  through  federal  grants  and  grant  of  land;  many  pro- 
grams in  school  districts  are  paid  for  by  federal  funds.  In 
addition  to  grants,  there  has  been  a  growing  list  of  federal 
activities  in  education,  such  as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917, 
which  provides  federal  aid  for  vocational  work  in  the  public 
schools;  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Manpower  Developxnent 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  so  on. 

The  State  J  8  Role  in  Eduaation.    The  State's  educational  organi- 
zations are  usually  composed  of  a  State  Board  or  Council  of 
Education  which  is  a  policy-making  body;  a  Superintendent  of 
Education,  who  furnishes  leadership  for  his  state's  education; 
and  a  State  Department  of  Education  or  Public  Instruction, 
which  consists  of  competent  staff  who  provide  service  and  lead- 
ership in  education. 

The  County  or  other  Local  Agency  as  PoUav  Makers.    The  next 
subordinate  governmental  unit  in  the  United  States  is  the 
county.    It  usually  includes  a  County  Board,  which  is  a  unit 
for  the  support  and  control  of  education.    The  powers  and 
duties  of  a  County  Board  may  include:    the  election  of  a  Coun- 
ty Superintendent  of  Schools;  the  determination  of  educational 
policies  for  the  county;  the  prescription  of  rules  and 
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regulations  for  the  conduct  and  management  of  schools;  and  the 
control  and  supervision  of  public  school  systems  through  the 
County  Superintendent  and  his  professional  assistants. 

In  a  few  states  the  township  is  the  local  policy-making  body 
for  school  administration  (as  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and 
New  Jersey).  The  township  is  essentially  a  rural  unit  of  gov- 
ernment, and  has  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  a  County  Board. 
In  some  states  the  town  is  the  educational  unit  (mainly  in  New 
England),  with  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  other  school  dis- 
tricts. 

The  local  school  district  is  a  unit  for  educational  administra- 
tion.   It  was  often  created  around  elementary  schools.  Sep- 
arate high  school  districts  were  organized  (as  in  California, 
Arizona,  Michigan,  etc.).    The  local  school  districts  generally 
include  a  Board  of  Trustees  or  School  Directors,  with  powers 
to  operate  the  schools.    Often  a  city  is  set  up  as  a  separate 
city  school  district  because  of  the  concentration  of  wealth 
and  the  complexity  of  the  organization  required  in  cities. 
Large  numbers  of  personnel  are  found  in  the  bigger  districts 
under  the  professional  direction  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
A  lay  board  of  education,  which  chooses  all  personnel,  deter- 
mines policies,  and  provides  directive  powers,  directs  the  en- 
tire system. 

Other  type  of  districts  may  include  certain  municipal  units  in 
the  school  district,  such  as  in  California,    In  New  England  and 
New  York,  a  Supervisory  unit  may  be  found,  acting  as  sort  of 
an  intermediate  unit  between  the  state  and  the  local  district; 
it  is  usually  formed  from  two  or  more  local  units  or  school 
districts.    Merged  or  consolidated  districts  are  merely  the 
result  of  the  merging  or  grouping  of  small  districts  into 
larger  and  more  efficient  ones  (as  in  Pennsylvania). 


Vertical  Structure  of  Public  Education.    The  main  divisions  of 
public  education  system  are  Pre-elementary ,  Elementary,  Sec- 
ondary, and  Higher  Education. 

Pre-elementary  education,  including  the  nursery  school  (ages 
from  18  months  to  4  years)  and  the  kindergarten  (children  be- 
tween 4  and  6  years).    There  are  four  main  types  of  nursery 
schools  -  public,  private,  parochial,  and  federally  financed. 
The  nursery  schools  give  great  attention  to  the  psychological, 
emotional,  social,  and  moral  development  of  the  child.  Kinder- 
gartens are  public,  private,  or  church  supported.    They  serve 
as  a  transition  between  home  and  school,  and  stress  "readiness" 
for  school.    The  child's  emotional,  social,  and  moral  develop- 
ment is  given  particular  attention. 

Elementary  education,  covering  grades  1  through  6,  or  1  through 
7,  caters  to  children  between  the  ages  of  6  to  12  or  14. 
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The  elementary  schools  are  usually  divided  into  a  primary  unit 
K  (grades  1  through  3),  an  intermediate  unit  (grades  4,  5,  and 
6),  and  the  upper  grades,  7  and  8.  Another  recent  approach  is 
to  establish  a  "4-4-4"  plan,  on  which  the  first  four  years  are 
the  elementary  school,  the  second  four  years  are  "the  middle 
school,"  and  the  last  four,  the  high  school- 

There  is,  however,  an  increasing  tendency  to  disregard  grades, 
and  to  consider  the  primary  and  intermediate  units  as  separate 
entities.  Under  this  system,  the  child  would  progress  through 
the  primary  unit  as  rapidly  as  his  abilities  would  permit. 

The  sizes  of  elementary  schools  vary,  and  depend  on  the  popula- 
tion and  needs  of  the  district.    As  a  result  of  consolidation 
and  merger  of  school  districts,  small  one-teacher  schools  are 
disappearing,  and  large  urban  schools  are  taking  their  place. 

Secondary  education  covers  grades  9  through  12  (in  some  south- 
ern states  it  has  included  grades  8  through  12),  and  is  espe- 
cially tailored  for  the  years  of  adolescence.    It  can  be 
divided  into  senior  high  school  -  usually  grades  10,  11,  and 
12,  and  junior  high  school  -  grades  7,  8,  and  9,    There  are 
some  regional  variations.    Secondary  education  consists  also 
of  specialized  schools  -  technical,  vocational,  continuation, 
evening  high  schools,  etc. 


Major  Concepts,    Varying  organizational  modifications  have  been 
introduced  into  schools  such  as:    Ability  Grouping,  Departmen- 
talization, Individualized  Instruction,  "Core  Instruction," 
Team  Teaching,  and  Independent  Study, 


Adult  and  Continuing  Education,    Continuing  education  is  pro- 
vided by  several  institutions:    the  Junior  College,  the  Com-, 
munity  College,  the  technical  institute,  and  the  adult  high 
school  programs.    Adult  education  programs  are  carried  on  by 
local  school  districts;  community  organizations,  (YMCA,  YWCA, 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  etc.);  nonprofit  cooperative  groups  (such 
as  the  Institute  of  Lifetime  Learning  in  Washington,  D,C,); 
programs  carried  on  by  colleges  and  universities  both  on  and 
off  the  campus,  and  through  the  medium  of  television;  museums, 
libraries,  etc;  churches  and  other  religious  groups;  and  cor- 
porations and  labor  Ufiions. 

Financing  Public  Education,    Local  property  taxes  pay  more  than 
half  the  cost  of  operating  the  nation's  schools,  and  the  state 
gives  some  additional  assistance.    Aid  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment offers  grants  for  institutional  materials,  teacher  training 
programs,  guidance  and  counseling,  vocational  education,  etc. 
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Middle  and  upper  income  cofununities  often  engage  in  restrictive 
zoning  in  order  to  discourage  multiple  dwelling  units  and  main 
subdivisions.    These  could  bring  a  larger  ratio  of  children  to 
assessed  property,  and  would  therefore  further  increase  prop- 
erty taxes.    Difficulties  faced  by  ethnic  minorities  and  low- 
income  families  in  finding  adequate  living  afid  housing  condi- 
tions are  further  compounded  by  zoning. 

The  enrollment  and  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  school 
districts  affect  the  budgets  allocated  by  the  states  to  the 
school  districts. 


The  Superintendent's  Role.    The  role  of  the  Superintendent  in- 
cludes: initiation  and  execution  of  policies  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools;  nomination  or  recommendation  of  all  super- 
visors, teachers,  and  other  school  employees;  administration 
of  all  instruction  and  management  of  all  pupils;  development 
of  curriculum  and  the  improvement  of  instruction  either  direct- 
ly, or  through  principals,  supervisors,  or  staff  committees; 
and  recommendation  of  textbooks,  instructional  supplies,  and 
school  equipment. 


The  Principal 's  Role.    The  role  of  the  Principal  includes:  con- 
tinuous study  of  the  school  and  its  program,  its  needs,  and 
its  relations  with  its  community;  information  and  instruction 
concerning  the  needs  and  tasks  of  the  school  through  his  per- 
sonal activity  in  the  school  and  in  the  school  neighborhood; 
promotion  of  the  functioning  of  school  government  democrati- 
cally in  all  aspects  of  the  school  operation;  representation 
of  the  school,  the  activities,  and  program  to  the  parents  of 
children  in  the  school,  and  to  the  general  public  in  the  school 
neighborhood;  constant  evaluation  of  the  state  of  school  public 
relations,  and  planning  for  improvement;  responsibility  to  the 
Superintendent  for  the  continuous  maintenance  of  quality  in 
curriculum  and  effectiveness  in  instruction,  and  for  keeping 
up  his  buildings  and  supplies;  and  concern  with  building  plan- 
ning, attendance  records,  administration  of  health  service,- 
management  of  classroom  teaching,  and  guidance  programs. 


Problems  and  Unmet  Needs  in  Education.    Public  education  is 
beingincreasingly  scrutinized  and  evaluated  by  the  public. 
Equality  of  instructional  opportunity;  curriculum;  teacher 
preparation;  teacher  organization;  federal  aid  to  education; 
religion  and  its  role  in  the  schools;  the  length  of  the  school 
day  and  year;  new  approaches  to  financing  schools;  implementa- 
tion of  civil  rights  decisions  by  the  county  or  school  dis- 
trict; new  approaches  to  the  education  of  the  culturally  de- 
prived and  other  special  groups  of  children;  and  many  other 
important  problems  and  issues  are  being  studied,  and  solutions 
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are  being  sought  in  school  districts  throughout  the  nation. 


The  Library,    There  are  numerous  types  of  public  and  private 
libraries,  including: 

Publia  libraries^  offer  fiction  and  reference  books.    They  are 
open  to  residents  of  a  community,  and  are  supported  by  public 
funds. 

County  libraries,  which  are  usually  referred  to  as  branch  li- 
braries for  the  community. 

state  libraries,  which  are  maintained  by  state  funds  and  con- 
tain specialized  selections  of  materials  made  by  staff  members. 

School  libraries,  which  provide  instructional,  general,  and  cul- 
tural reading  material  for  the  schools.    These  are  established 
and  financed  by  the  school  district. 

College  libraries^  which  keep  instructional  and  research  mate- 
rial ,  and  books  for  faculty  and  students. 

Speaial  libraries,  which  provide  material  for  special  organiza- 
tions, such  as  trade  groups  or  professional  groups. 


Functions  of  Libraries.    The  main  functions  of  libraries  in- 
clude:   having  books  available;  preparation  of  material  and 
books  in  the  library  for  ease  of  selection;  providing  service 
to  library  users;  and  helping  library  users  in  use  of  card 
catalog,  reference  books,  and  other  available  materials. 


Organization  of  Libraries.    A  main  objective  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  libraries  is  to  provide  adequate  space  and  facilities 
for  library  staff  to  do  library  work.    Floor  space  and  equip- 
ment are  needed  for:    keeping  files;  buying  books  and  materi- 
als; inspecting  incoming  books;  returning  and  exchanging  mate- 
rial; preparing  payment  for  bi>ls;  and  checking  and  ordering 
periodicals.    Equipment  is  needed  for  desk  space  to  work  on, 
and  includes  typewriters,  file  for  correspondence,  office  ma- 
chines, duplicating  equifHnent,  etc. 


Major  Tasks.    Seven  major  tasks  are  performed  by  library  work- 
ers tending  to  cut  across  the  various  types  of  libraries.  Gen- 
erally, these  tasks  may  be  grouped  as: 

Book  Selection.    The  types  of  books,  periodicals,  and  repre- 
sented" publ  ishers  will  differ  as  the  types  of  libraries  differ. 
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Each  publication  and  the  number  of  copies  needed  in  each  li- 
brary must  be  carefully  chosen  by  the  librarian. 

Book  proaessingj  which  includes  the  structure  of  the  book  and 
the  handling  of  books.    The  structure  of  the  book  includes  the 
binding,  the  preliminary  pages,  the  text  of  a  book,  the  last- 
part  of  the  book  -  the  reference  material. 

Classifioation.    Books  are  classified  to  permit  easy  quick  lo- 
cation in  the  library.    Characteristics  of  classification  in- 
clude an  orderly  system  for  arranging  books  on  shelves;  a  sim- 
ple system  for  locating  a  subject  on  the  library  shelf;  a 
brief,  but  easy-to-understand,  number  for  each  book;  a  symbol 
system  to  make  returning  books  to  a  shelf  simple;  a  system  pro- 
viding an  easy  method  of  charging  books  to  borrowers;  and  an 
alphabetical  index  (card  catalog)  for  ease  of  finding  and  using 
books. 

Cataloging.    Books  are  sorted,  marked,  and  grouped  together  on 
the  library  shelves,  so  that  the  reader  may  save  time  in  se- 
lecting and  finding  his  material.    Call  numbers  (symbols  that 
identify  the  book)  are  marked  on  the  spine  of  the  book.  The 
Dewey  Decimal  System  is  used  widely  for  classifying  and  cata- 
loging books,  before  they  are  put  on  the  shelves.    In  this 
system,  the  subject  must  be  known  (main  classification),  the 
form  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  (standard  subdivision), 
and'  into  which  group  the  subject  falls  (secondary  summary  ta- 
ble).   The  Dewey  Decimal  System  is  broken  down  into  further 
subdivisions  and  subsections.    All  this  information  is  gathered 
and  printed  on  catalog  cards.    Other  systems  of  classifying 
books  include  the  Library  of  Congress  System,  the  Cutter  Tables, 
and  other  systems. 

The  oard  aatalo_£  is  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  library,  ar- 
ranged  on  cards  in  card-catalog  trays.    These  cards  are  mainly 
grouped  as  author,  title,  subject,  cross  reference,  and  ana- 
lytic cards. 

Ciroulation  Pvooedures.    Each  book  has  a  book  envelope  into 
which  IS  placed  a  book  card;  this  is  used  when  a  borrower  takes 
a  book  from  the  library.    In  school  libraries  the  borrower's 
identification  on  the  book  card  is  his  name  and  sometimes  his 
homeroom  number.    In  public  libraries  the  borrower  has  an  iden- 
tification card  which  must  be  presented  in  order  to  borrow 
books.    The  purpose  of  the  lending  system  is  to  maintain  a 
record  of  the  book  borrowed,  to  whom  it  is  lent,  and  for  what 
length  of  time. 

Copg  and  Handling  of  PeHodioals.  These  items  are  stamped  with 
the  library  stamp  of  ownership.  Some  libraries  use  clear  vinyl 
covers  on  the  periodicals  to  protect  them.  Other  libraries  use 
a  heavy  tape  along  the  inside  cover  margins  and  on  top  and 
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bottom  to  hold  cover  firm.    A  record  card  is  kept  with  name  of 
the  periodical,  date  each  issue  is  due,  date  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  space  for  checking  each  issue  on  arrival. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


Audio-Visual  Equipment  and  Machines.    Audio-visual  materials 
include  motion-picture  projectors,  chalk  and  display  boards, 
records  and  record  players,  radio,  television  and  sound  sys- 
tems, opaque  projection  equipment,  8mm  film  loops,  filmstrips, 
slides,  microfilm,  and  microfiches.    The  basic  machines  in 
library  work  include  typewriters,  Multilith,  offset  press. 
Mimeograph,  Xerox,  Cardmaster,  phone  and  intercom,  and  adding 
machines. 


Make  a  list  of  the  leading  educational  organizations  and 
discuss  each  one. 

Participate  in  discussion  on  the  role  of  educational  ser- 
vices at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels. 

Write  a  short  report  on  educational  organizations  and 
their  role  at  the  different  levels. 

Identify  at  least  four  general  objectives  of  education. 

Make  a  list  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  school  districts  by  participating 
in  group  discussion. 

Study  a  chart  on  the  vertical  structure  of  public  education 
and  make  a  list  of  its  main  divisions. 

Prepare  a  short  oral  report  on  one  major  concept  of  the 
American  school  system  and  present  it  to  your  peers  for 
discussion. 

Read  file  on  adult  and  continuing  education,  and  the  pro- 
grams available  in  your  local  school  district,  and  discuss 
your  own  needs  in  this  area. 

Discuss  the  financing  of  public  education,  stressing  taxes, 
the  effect  of  zoning,  and  the  Average  Daily  Attendance 
(ADA)  base. 

List  the  programs  in  your  local  school  district  which  are 
paid  for  by  federal  funds. 
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Familiarize  yourself  with  the  boundaries  of  your  local 
school  district  and  discuss  the  effect  of  zoning. 

Find  out  the  number  of  people  living  in  your  school  dis- 
trict, and  the  number  of  pupils  going  to  public  school  in 
your  district.    Make  a  list  of  these  statistics,  and  dis- 
cuss the  ADA  base. 

Meet  Principal  from  a  local  school  and  ask  questions  about 
his  role  and  that  of  the  Superintendent. 

List  at  least  four  activities  of  a  Superintendent  and  four 
activities  of  a  Principal, 

Familiarize  yourself  with  some  of  the  problems  and  unmet 
needs  in  education  through  discussion.    Select  one  problem 
and  write  a  short  commentary  on  it. 

Make  a  list  of  the  types  of  libraries  and  describe  the 
materials  found  in  each. 

Visit  a  local  library,  observe  the  functions  of  the  library, 
and  discuss  with  the  staff  the  duties  they  performed. 

Make  a  list  of  the  functions  of  a  library. 

Discuss  the  following  major  library  tasks  and  their  opera- 
tion: 

book  selection 
book  processing 
classification 
cataloging 
card  catalog 
circulation  procedures 
care  and  handl ing  of 
periodicals 

Write  a  summary  report  on  three  major  tasks  of  a  library. 


TEACHER  Collect  and  make  available  to  students  information  on  edu- 

MANAGEMENT  cational  organizations, 

ACTIVITIES 

^     Provide  information  about  the  changing  role  of  education, 
stressing  the  new  types  of  schools  and  the  evaluation  of 
schools. 

Collect  and  make  available  to  students  a  file  on  the  func- 
tion of  the  federal  government  and  the  types  of  local 
school  districts.    Discuss  the  powers  and  duties  of  each. 
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Provide  a  chart  and  discuss  the  vertical  structure  of  pub- 
1 ic  education. 

Assign  to  each  student  one  major  concept  of  the  American 
school  system  and  have  him  prepare  a  short  oral  report  on 
it  to  be  presented  to  the  class. 

Provide  and  make  available  to  students  a  file  containing 
information  on  adult  and  continuing  education,  and  the  pro- 
grams available  in  the  local  school  district. 

Collect  and  make  available  to  students  a  file  on  taxes, 
federal  funds,  local  school  budgets,  etc. 

Arrange  to  have  a  Principal  from  a  local  school  speak  to 
students  and  answer  any  questions  they  may  have. 

Arrange  for  students  to  visit  a  local  library,  meet  the 
staff,  find  out  their  respective  functions,  and  observe 
the  typical  duties  being  performed. 

Arrange  time  for  discussion  with  the  library  staff. 


RESOURCES  Career  Opportunities  in  Service  to  the  Disadvantaged  and  Handi- 

capped, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1967, 

Public  Education  in  America:    A  Foundation  Course,  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  1961 . 

American  Education  (monthly),  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1965. 

New  Careers  and  Roles  in  the  American  School,  Bank  Street  Col- 
lege of  Education,  1968. 

Administration  of  American  Public  Schools,  Harlan  L.  Hagman, 
McGraw-Hill,  1951. 

Forces  Affecting  American  Education,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  1953. 

School  Boards  in  Action,  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators,  twenty-fourth  yearbook,  1958. 

Librarian,  California  Department  of  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment,  1970. 

Behind  the  Scenes  At  the  Library,  Edith  Busby,  Dodd,  1960. 

Books,  Libraries  and  You,  Jessie  E.  Boyd,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1965. 
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Training  La.ymen  in  the  Use  of  the  Librar,y.  George  S.  Bonn, 
State  of  the  Library  Art  Services,  Rutgers  University  Press, 
1960. 

Who  in  the  World  Wants  to  Be  A  Librarian?   American  Library 
Association,  1968. 

Be  A  Black  Librarian.  American  Library  Association,  1969. 

The  World  of  the  Special  Librarian  Is  a  World  of  Information, 
Special  Libraries  Association,  1971. 

•  * 

Data  Sheets  on  Special  Librarianship.  Special  Libraries  Asso- 
c nation,  1968. 

Your  Future  in  Elanentary  Education,  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Jovanovich,  CSound  Filmstrip,  color,  15min.,  purchase),  1969. 

Teachers,  Librarians  and  Children:    A  Study  of  Libraries  In 
Education,  Shoe  String  Press.  1965. 

A  Library  Card  Catalog.  General  Electric  Laboratory,  (Audio 
Tape  Reel),  1969. 

Museums  and  Education.  Random  House,  1967. 
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Unit  3 


Function  and  Duties  of  Workers 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


4. 


Ability  to  discuss  the  general  operations  and  the  duties 
of  .workers  in  schools,  libraries,  and  museums . 

Ability  to  describe  the  three  major  categories  of  duties 
performed  by  workers  in  educational  services. 

Ability  to  compare  and  contrast  the  general  duties  of 
workers  in  educational  services. 

Ability  to  describe  the  duties  and  the  activities  of 
selected  workers  at  the  preschool,  elementary,  and  sec- 
ondary levels. 


CONTENT 


Role  of  Workers  in  Educational  Services.    Workers  in  education- 
al  services  are  engaged  in  many  capacities,  variable  with  each 
educational  level.    In  kindergarten^  the  teachers  introduce 
the  transition  between  home  and  the  outer  world  for  young  chil- 
dren.   They  help  to  develop  the  children's  curiosity  and  zeal 
for  learning,  while  stimulating  their  ability  to  think.  They 
provide  them  with  experiences  in  play,  music,  art  work,  sto- 
ries, and  poetry,  and  introduce  them  to  science,  numbers,  lan- 
guage, and  social  studies.    Frequently  the  school  day  is  di- 
vided between  two  different  groups,  and  the  teacher  works  with 
a  morning  and  an  afternoon  class. 

Elementaru  sdhool  teaahera  usually  work  with  one  group  of  pu- 
pils during  the  entire  school  day,  teaching  several  subjects, 
and  supervising  various  activities,  such  as  lunnh  and  play 
periods.    Sometimes,  teachers  in  the  upper  elementary  grades 
may  teach  one  or  two  subjects  to  several  groups  of  children. 
Special  teachers  give  instruction  and  assist  classroom  teachers 
in  certain  subjects  such  as  art,  music,  physical  education, 
industrial  arts,  foreign  languages,  and  homemaking. 
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Secondary  sahogl  teadhere  more  generally  specialize  in  a  par- 
ticular  subject;    They  teach  several  classes  every  da^y,  either 
in  their  main  subject,  in  related  fields,  or  both.  Besides 
teaching,  secondary  school  teachers  plan  and  develop  teaching 
materials,  develop  and  correct  tests,  keep  records,  make  re- 
ports, and  perform  other  duties. 

Qualified  school  teachers  mc^y  advance  to  department  heads, 
supervisors,  assistant  principals,  superintendents,  or  other 
administrative  offices. 

The  preprofessional  worker  in  educational  services  fills  an 
auxiliary  role,  which  can  be  quite  variable.    His  main  function 
is  usually  as  an  aide  to  a  professional  person,  thereby  freeing 
teachers,  librarians,  and  museum  curators  to  perform  the  pro- 
fessional functions  for  which  they  were  educated. 


Preprofessional s  in  Schools.    The  major  tasks  to  be  performed 
by  preprofessional  workers  in  educational  services  are  usually 
defined  by  those  with  whom  they  will  be  working  -  the  princi- 
pal, classroom  teacher,  special  teachers,  librarians,  and  muse- 
um curators.    Entry  level  jobs  in  each  of  the  three  categories 
indicated  should  be  viewed  as  developmental.    Flexibility  and 
awareness  of  impeding  possible  expansion  or  modification  in 
the  tasks  given  the  worker  should  be  paramount. 

The  duties  of  the  preprofessional  workers  can  be  divided  into 
three  main  categories,  which  serve  as  overall  frameworks,  with- 
in which  they  function. 

EousekeeyinQ  duties,  covering  the  various  preparati onal  and 
cleanup  duties  which  facilitate  the  role  of  the  teacher  or  the 
professional  staff.    Examples  include  such  items  as:  obtaining 
supplies  from  storage  room;  checking  room  to  ensure  good  ven- 
tilation, lighting,  and  seating  arrangements;  erasing  black- 
boards; cleaning  and  putting  away  art  supplies;  setting  up  and 
cleaning  labs  for  experiments  and  demonstrations;  passing  out 
supplies  and  equiprent;  etc. 

Cleviaal  duties,  including  keeping  of  records  concerning  indi- 
vidual children  or  certain  activities  as  suggested  by  the 
teacher.    Some  instances  are:    taking  attendance;  keeping  roll 
books  and  health  records;  assisting  in  school  office;  filing 
and  sorting;  filling  out  library  cards;  preparing  seating  ar- 
rangement charts;  arranging  bulletin  board  displays;  grading 
papers  with  the  teacher's  key;  locating  library  materials;  and 
helping  prepare  report  cards. 

Instructional  assistanae  duties,  which  require  some  semi  pro- 
fessional skills,  and  are  performed  at  the  request  or  sugges- 
tion of  the  teacher,  after  he  has  introduced  the  academic 
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material.    These  duties  may  include:    helping  plan  and  super- 
vise field  trips;  helping  with  reading,  mathematics,  spelling, 
and  social  studies;  supervising  study  halls  or  lunchrooms; 
taking  charge  of  one  section  of  the  class  while  the  teacher 
works  with  a  smaller  group;  providing  assistance  in  seating 
procedures;  assisting  in  art,  music,  and  physical  education 
classes;  assisting  in  specialized  classes  (i.e.,  home  econom- 
ics, industrial  arts,  etc.);  assisting  in  remedial  education; 
working  with  students  who  have  been  absent;  helping  with  term 
papers  and  book  reports;  conducting  role-playing  sessions; 
counseling  students;  and  talking  with  parents. 


Levels  of  Work,    Educational  services  can  be  divided  into  three 
main  levels.    At  the  preschool  levels  the  emphasis  is  on  oppor- 
tunities for  creative  expression  and  socialization,  depending 
on  the  particular  needs  of  the  teacher.    Workers  at  the  aide 
level  will  perform  preparational  and  cleanup  duties  which  do 
not  require  instructional  or  professional  skills  or  background, 
such  as:    preparing  paint  and  chalk  supplies;  obtaining  sup- 
plies from  storage  room;  preparing  pla^y  dough;  helping  tie 
shoes;  helping  children  put  blocks  away;  keeping  the  roll  book; 
taking  attendance;  reading  stories  to  the  children;  helping 
children  with  word  recognition;  supervising  field  trips  and 
buses;  supervising  recreation  periods;  etc. 

At  the  elementarii  levels  the  emphasis  is  on  the  opportunities 
for  creative,  social,  and  instructional  expression.  Workers 
at  the  preprofessional  level  perform  preparational  duties  which 
do  not  require  instructional  or  professional  skills  or  back- 
ground, of  these  general  types:    preparing  paint  and  chalk  sup- 
plies; preparing  play  dough;  escorting  children  to  libraries; 
participating  in  playground  games;  supervising  the  distribution 
of  textbooks,  supplies,  and  equipment;  helping  children  with 
reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  word  recognition;  super- 
vising halls,  lunchroom,  recreation  periods;  and  arranging  bul- 
letin boards  and  displays. 

At  the  seoondary ^school  levels  the  worker  at  the  preprofession- 
al level  carries  out  various  tasks,  including  college  prepara- 
tory and  vocational  training.    The  emphasis  is  again  on  the 
creative,  social,  and  instructional  expression,  depending  on 
the  particular  needs  of  the  teacher.    The  duties  will  include 
preparational  and  cleanup  activities  which  do  not  require  in- 
structional or  professional  skills  or  background,  such  as: 
obtaining  supplies  from  storage  room;  cleaning  and  putting 
away  art  supplies;  setting  up  and  cleaning  labs  for  science 
demonstrations  and  experiments;  keeping  the  roll  book,  health 
records,  and  attendance;  arranging  bulletin  board  displays; 
procuring  audio-visual  equipment  and  operating  machines;  super- 
vising study  halls;  helping  to  plan  and  supervise  field  trips; 
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helping  with  term  papers;  counseling  students;  and  conducting 
role-playing  sessions. 


Professional  Workers  in  Libraries.    The  duties  of  educational 
services  workers  in  libraries  vary  with  the  size  and  type  of 
library.    Usually  they  include  furnishing  information  on  li- 
brary services,  facilities,  and  rules.    Library  workers  assist 
readers  in  locating  books  and  other  materials  through  the  use 
of  card  catalogs  and  indexes.    They  classify  and  catalog  books 
and  other  loan  items,  publicize  library  services,  study  the 
reading  interests  of  people  served  by  the  library,  and  provide 
research  and  reference  services  to  various  groups.  Library 
workers  may  also  review  and  abstract  published  materials  and 
prepare  bibliographies. 


Preprofessionals  in  Libraries .  Preprofessional  workers  work 
under  the  supervision  of  professional  librarians,  and  may  be 
responsible  in  turn  for  supervising  clerical  staff.  They  may 
do  some  descriptive  cataloging  of  books,  such  as  identifying 
the  title,  author,  edition,  publisher,  publication  date,  and 
number  of  pages.  They  may  maintain  files  of  special  materials 
such  as  newspaper  clippings  and  pictures,  and  arrange  displays 

In  large  libraries,  the  educational  services  preprofessional 
workers  may  maintain  controls  on  checkouts,  reserves,  renewals 
and  overdue  materials.    They  may  operate  and  maintain  audio- 
visual and  data  processing  equipment,  including  phonographs 
and  tape  recorders,  as  well  as  reading  aids  that  magnify,  pro- 
ject on  a  screen,  and  sometimes  print  out  information  on  micro 
film  and  microfiche  cards.    In  addition,  they  may  also  train 
and  supervise  clerical  staff. 


Salaries.    The  salaries  of  educational  services  workers  vary 
widely  with  the  level  of  the  service  and  the  geographical  lo- 
cation.   The  average  salary  at  entry  level  for  a  preprofes- 
sional is  $4,000  per  year,  while  the  mid-career  average  is 
$5i500  per  year.    The  average  beginning  level  salary  for  a 
professional  is  $7,200  per  year,  while  the  top  average  is 
$11  ,500  per  year. 


Conditions.    The  administration  and  staff  of  each  school,  li- 
brary, and  museum  will  make  their  own  policies  regarding  the 
duties  of  educational  services  workers.    In  schools  the  duties 
may  include  work  with  one  teacher,  or  some  system  of  sharing 
with  other  teachers  may  be  worked  out.    In  other  instances, 
workers  might  be  assigned  to  special  personnel  on  an  ongoing 
basis,  and  accompany  them  from  place  to  place  or  activity  to 
activity.    The  work  is  performed  during  the  day  and  seldom 
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involves  hazardous  activities.  It  is  usually  done  inside  in 
pleasant  surroundings. 


STUDENT  ^     View  films  on:  Careers  in  Education  and  Teacher  Aidee: 

LEARNING  A  New  Opportunity. 

ACTIVITIES 

°     Visit  a  local  school,  meet  the  staff  and  faculty,  and 
observe  typical  instructional,  clerical,  and  housekeeping 
duties  performed  by  workers  in  educational  services. 

^     Talk  to  the  educational  services  workers  and  ask  questions 
about  the  instructional,  clerical    and  housekeeping  duties 
*  performed. 

°     Discuss  in  small  groups  the  general  operation  of  schools-, 
libraries,  and  museums. 

°     Write  short  summaries  on  the  activities  observed  during 
field  trips. 

°     Visit  a  local  elementary  or  secondary  school  and  observe 
activities  in  at  least  three  different  grades. 

°     View  film  concerning  teaching  secondary  schools.  High  On 
Teaching. 

°     Participate  in  discussion  on  the  major  tasks  of  education- 
al services  workers,  thus  becoming  familiar  with  house- 
keeping, clerical,  and  instructional  duties  of  such  work- 
ers . 

°     Identify  the  three  main  categories  of  tasks,  define  them, 
and  list  at  least  six  examples  for  each  category. 

°     Search  out  information  about  the  conditions  of  educational 
services  workers,  and  report  findings  to  class. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Divide  class  into  three  groups  and  assist  each  group  in 
preparing  a  presentation  covering  each  of  the  major  tasks 
and  duties  of  workers  in  educational  services. 

Arrange  for  students  to  visit  local  school,  library,  and 
museum  to  meet  staff  and/or  faculty,  as  well  as  to  observe 
workers  performing  different  duties. 

Arrange  room  facilities  and  time  for  discussion  with  edu- 
cational services  workers. 

Organize  and  lead  discussion  on  general  operation  of 
schools,  libraries,  and  museums. 
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Arrange  a  displ^  of  information  concerning  educational 
services,  to  include  books,  pamphlets,  information  fold- 
ers, etc. 

Discuss  with  class  the  variety  of  activities  performed 
by  people  in  schools,  libraries,  and  museums. 

Organize  a  discussion  on  the  major  tasks  of  educational 
service  workers.    Define  and  discuss  the  three  main  cate- 
gories of  duties  in  detail  to  include  housekeeping,  cleri- 
cal, and  instructional  duties. 

Arrange  and  lead  the  discussion  on  the  general  operations 
of  schools,  libraries,  and  museums,  and  stress  the  com- 
parisons and  contrasts  of  the  activities  of  the  entry 
level  jobs  in  each  job  family. 


RESOURCES  Planning  Your  Career,  Robert  Calvert,  McGraw-Hill,  1963. 

Measuring  Educational  Progress,  Donald  David,  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  Conference  on  the  Use  and  Role  of  Teacher 
Aides,  1969. 

A  New  Career  in  Education:    The  Role  of  the  Teachers'  Aide, 
Multimedia  Publishing  Corporation,  1969. 

New  Careers  and  Roles  in  the  American  School,  Bank  Street 
College,  College  of  Education,  1970. 

An  Invitation  to  Teaching,  Association  for  Childhood  Education 
International ,  1969 . 

Teachers  in  Early  Childhood  Education,  California  Department  of 
Human  Resources,  1968.  ~ 

The  ABC's  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  School ,  American  Associ- 
ation  of  Elementary,  Kindergarten,  Nursery  Educators,  NEA, 
1971. 

The  Role  of  the  Classroom  Teacher,  Great  Plains  National  TV, 
TRinescope,  black  and  white,  30  min.,  purchase),  1969. 

The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  the  Classroom,  Paul  S.  Ami  don  arid 
Associates,  1969. 

Teachers  at  Work  in  the  Elementary  School,  Bobbs-Merri 1 1 ,  1969. 

Teacher  Aides  at  Work,  National  Education  Association,  1967. 

High  On  Teaching,  National  College  of  Education,  National  Cen- 
ter for  Information  on  Career  Education,  (Film,  25  minutes, 
color,  free  loan),  1967. 
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Librarians  Wanted :    Careers  in  Library  Service,  Adrian  ^. 
Paradis,  David  McKay  Company,  1959. 

Living  With  Books,  Helen  Haine,  Columbia  University  Press, 
1950. 

Adult  Education  Activities  in  Public  Libraries,  Helen  Lyman 
Smith,  American  Library  Association,  1954. 

Be  A  Black  Librarian,  American  Library  Association,  1969. 

Who  In  the  World  Wants  to  Be  a  Librarian?   American  Library 
Association,  1969.  ~ 

Training  Laymen  in  the  Use  of  the  Library,  George  S.  Bonn, 
State  of  the  Library  Art  Series,  1950. 

Books,  Libraries,  and  You,  Jessie  Boyd  and  Others,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1965. 

Behind  the  Scenes  At  the  Library,  Edith  Busby,  Dodd  Mead  & 
Co.,  1960. 

An  Introduction  to  Library  Science,  Pierce  Butler,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1961. 

The  Teacher-Librarian's  Handbook,  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  2nd 
Edition,  American  Library  Association,  1949. 

Librarian,  Universal  Education  and  Visual  Arts,  (Film,  color, 
16  min. ,  purchase) ,  1969. 

The  New  School  Librarian,  Shoe  String  Press,  1968. 

Behind  the  Scenes  in  a  Museum,  Visual  Education,  (Filmstrip, 

bTack  and  white),  1969. 

The  Museum  Serves  the  Community,  Visual  Education,  (Filmstrip, 

black  and  white),  1969. 
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Unit  4        Profile  and  Recommended  Qualifications  of  Workers 


INSTRUCTIONAL       1.    Ability  to  discuss  the  recommended  qualifications  of  an 
OBJECTIVES  educational  services  worker,  including  age,  education,  i 

and  background  qualifications. 

2.    Ability  to  evaluate  his  own  qualifications  required  for 
entry  level  jobs. 


CONTENT  Age  Level .    The  age  level  of  educational  services  workers  var- 

ies greatly.    Some  workers  start  as  early  as  age  16,  while 
others  continue  until  65  years  of  age.    The  usual  age  range, 
however,  is  between  22  and  55  years  of  age. 


Educational  Level .    At  the  preprofessional  entry  level  most 
educational  services  workers  hold  a  high  school  diploma;  some 
have  college  educations.    Older  people  at  entry  level  jobs 
often  hold  a  G.E.D.  certificate,  or  are  currently  entrolled  in 
a  G.E.D.  program. 

Sahoo Is .    At  the  professional  level  all  states  require  that 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  h^ve  a  certificate.  Teacher 
certification  in  most  states  .also  requires  at  least  the  equiv- 
alent of  one-half  year  of  education  courses,  including  practice 
teaching,  plus  professional  courses  in  subjects  commonly  taught 
in  schools.    After  gaining  experience,  teachers  can  transfer  to 
higher  levels  of  teaching  for  which  their  training  and  experi- 
ence may  qualify  them.    Teachers  may  advance  to  department 
heads,  supervisors,  assistant  principals,  principals,  superin- 
tendents, or  other  administrative  officers  as  openings  occur. 
At  least  one  year  of  professional  education  beyond  the  Bach- 
elor's degree  and  several  years  of  successful  classroom  teach- 
ing are  required  for  most  supervisory  and  administrative  posi- 
tions.   A  doctorate  is  often  required  for  appointment  as  super- 
intendent.   Some  experienced  teachers  are  assigned  as  part-  or 
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full -time  guidance  counselors,  or  as  teachers  of  handicapped 
or  other  special  groups  of  children.    Usually,  additional  prep- 
aration and  sometimes  special  certificates  are  required  for 
these  assignments. 

Libraries,    In  many  libraries,  workers  at  the  preprofessional 
entry  level  are  trained  on-the-job  in  programs  that  require 
one  to  three  years  to  complete.    The  trend  is  towards  prepara- 
tion for  library  work  in  formal  post-high  school  programs. 
ScHTie  colleges  off^r  a  two-year  program  for  library  workers, 
which  leads  to  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  in  library  technol- 
ogy.   Many  college  programs  for  library  aides  were  established 
initially  to  meet  a  particular  local  need,  hence  may  vary 
greatly  in  objective  and  content.    Students  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  becoming  professional  librarians  should  select  a  pro- 
gram with  great  care  since  credits  earned  in  all  two-year  col- 
lege programs  in  library  technology  are  not  necessarily  appli- 
cable toward  a  professional  degree  in  library  science. 

To  qualify  as  a  professional  librarian,  the  student  must  usu- 
ally have  completed  a  course  of  study  in  a  graduate  library 
school.    The  attainment  of  a  Bachelor's  degree  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  a  fifth  year  of  specialized  study  in  library  science, 
after  which  a  Master's  degree  is  conferred. 

Many  students  attend  library  ^schools  under  cooperative  work- 
study  programs,  combining  their  academic  program  with  practical 
work  experiences  in  a  library.    Most  library  schools  make  every 
effort  to  arrange  the  student's  schedule  to  permit  him  to  take 
the  necessary  courses  while  working  part-time.  Scholarships, 
numerous  loans,  assistantships ,  and  financial  aids  for  study 
in  library  science  are  available. 


Attitudes  and  Values.    The  educational  services  worker  should 
have  the  ability  to  perform  assigned  tasks,  and  should  be  will- 
ing to  learn  and  to  work  with  young  children  and  their  families. 
He  should  have  an  awareness  of  the  concerns,  needs,  and  desires 
of  people  in  his  neighborhood,  and  should  be  able  to  sympathize 
with  people,  have  a  sense  of  humor,  and  enjoy  working  with  in- 
dividuals and  groups. 


STUDENT  °     Study  and  discuss  material  on  age,  education,  background 

LEARNING  specifications,  and  recommended  qualifications  of  an 

ACTIVITIES  educational  services  worker. 

°     Analyze  own  qualifications  and  compare  with  the  recommended 
qualifications  for  educational  services  worker. 
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Write  a  short  report  on  the  analysis  and  comparison  of 
own  qualifications  with  the  recofmended  qualifications 
for  educational  services  worker. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Prepare  material  on  the  age,  education,  and  background 
qualifications  of  an  educational  services  worker. 

Provide  opportunity  for  small  group  analysis  and  compari- 
son of  students'  own  qualification  for  educational  ser- 
vices worker. 


RESOURCES 


New  Careers  for  the  Subprofessional ,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Career  Opportunities  in  Service  to  the  Disadvantaged  and 
Handicapped,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

Career  Counsel inc^  (Yearbook),  T  &  I  Division,  American 
Vocational  Associati on . 

Do  Teachers  Make  A  Difference?    U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Teaching:    A  Career  for  a  Man,  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

Teaching  As  a  Career,  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Careers  in  Education,  National  Center  for  Information  on 
Careers  in  Education. 


New  Careers  and  Roles  in  the  American  School,  Bank  Street 
College  of  Education. 

Requirements  for  Certification  of  Teachers,  Counselors,  Librar- 
ians, Administrators  for  Elementary  Schools,  Secondary  Schools, 
Junior  Colleges,  National  Education  Association.  1967. 

The  Teacher  and  Administrative  Relationships  in  School  Systems , 
Macmillan,  1968. 

Libraries  and  You,  Channing  L.  Bete,  1969. 

Library  Instruction  Guide:    Suggested  Courses  for  Use  by 
Librarians  and  Teachers  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools, 
Shoe  String  Press,  1967. 
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Unit  5 


Career  Lattices  and  Mobility 


INSTRUCTIONAL     1.    Ability  to  identify  preprofessional  entry  level  jobs  in 
OBJECTIVES  the  education,  library,  and  museum  job  families. 

2.  Ability  to  construct  a  typical  "career  lattice"  for  the 
education,  library,  and  museum  job  families. 

3.  Ability  to  describe  typical  entry  level  jobs  for  pre- 
professional workers  in  the  education,  library,  and  museum 
job  families. 


CONTENT  Entry  Level  Jobs.    A  career  lattice  is  a  series  of  positions  of 

gradually  increasing  difficulty.    The  first  step  on  the  lattice 
is  usually  referred  to  as  "entry  level."    Entry  level  jobs  re- 
quire minimal  skill  and  education,  and  are  usually  open  to 
workers  without  prior  work  experience  in  that  job.  Examples 
of  entry  level  jobs  in  educational  services  are: 

Schools     -  Teacher  Aide,  Counselor  Aide,  or 
School -Community  Aide 

Libraries  -  Library  Aide 

Museums     -  Museum  Aide 

Aides  in  schools  give  assistance  by  performing  housekeeping, 
clerical,  or  instructional  duties.    In  libraries  and  museums, 
the  work  of  aides  consists  mainly  in  performing  clerical  or 
housekeeping  duties. 


Typical  Career  Lattices.    There  are  clearly  identifiable  career 
lattices  in  the  three  major  job  families  in  educational  ser- 
vices.   The  lattices  shown  in  Figures  6,  7,  and  8  are  based 
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on  large  organizations  or  systems.    Accordingly,  the  number  of 
positions  might  be  reduced  in  smaller  organizations.  While 
the  career  lattices  emphasize  preprofessional  jobs,  they  also 
include  professional  positions. 

The  career  lattices  illustrate  the  presence  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  upward  mobility  in  the  major  job  families.  Implicit 
in  the  upward  mobility  is  the  difference  between  "jobs"  and 
"careers."    Job  training  connotes  training  for  a  position 
which  may  or  may  not  have  permanence.    Career  training  involves 
progress  through  clearly  defined  steps  (work,  and/or  education) 
leading  to  a  desired  career. 


TEACHER 


COUNSELOR 
ASSOCIATE 


TEACHER 
ASSOCIATE 


COUNSELOR 
ASSISTANT 


HOME-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATE 


TEACHER 
ASSISTANT 


COUNSELOR 
AIDE 


SCHOOL 
ASSISTANT 


TEACHER 
AIDE 


GENERAL  SCHOOL 
AIDE 


Figure  6  -  Typical  Career  Lattice  -  Schools 
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LIBRARIAN 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATE  1 

LIBRARY  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANT 

LIBRARY  CLERK 

(BOOK  LOAN.  BOOKMOBILE, 
BRANCH,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.) 

LIBRARY  TRAINEE  OR  AIDE 

Figure  7  -  Typical  Career  Lattice  -  Libraries 


CURATOR 


MUSEUM  > 

ASSOCIATE 

MUSEUM  ASSISTANT 

MUSEUM  AIDE 


Figure  8  -  Typical  Career  Lattice  -  Museums 
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STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


Define  the  following  terms; 
ity;  and  entry  level  job,- 


career  lattice;  career  mobil- 


List  and  describe  at  least  one  preprofessional  entry  level 
job  found  in  each  of  the  major  job  families  in  educational 
services. 

Discuss  with  other  students  or  a  counselor  the  typical 
activities  of  each  entry  worker  in  educational  services. 

Construct  a  typical  educational  services  occupations  career 
lattice  for  one  job  family  to  show  the  upward  mobility  of 
the  career  lattice. 


TEACHER  Prepare  a  bulletin  board  display  of  a  "career  lattice," 

MANAGEMENT  showing  photographs  and  a  job  description  for  jobs  in  a 

ACTIVITIES  specific  educational  services  career  family. 

°     Organize  students  into  small  groups  to  discuss  typical 
activities  of  each  entry  level  job. 

°     Discuss  educational  services  occupations  career  lattice  for 
the  three  main  job  families  and  discuss  concept  of  upward 
mobil ity. 


RESOURCES  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1 965 . 

Educational  Placement  Guide,  National  Center  for  Information 
on  Careers  in  Education,  1969. 

Careers  in  Education  With  Your  Federal  Government,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  1970. 

Teaching  As  a  Career,  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  1968. 

New  Careers  in  Education,  National  Institute  for  New  Careers, 
University  Research  Corporation,  1970. 

Museums  Today  and  Tomorrow,  Universal  Publishing,  (Filmstrip, 
black  and  white,  36  frames),  1969. 
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Unit  6 


Employment  Prospects 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  identify  at  least  three  sources  of  information 
and  statistics  concerning  employment  outlook  in  education- 
al services. 

2.  Ability  to  compare  data  dealing  with  the  employment  expec- 
tations of  jobs  in  educational  services  with  their  own 
job  goals. 


Employment  Outlook.    It  is  estimated  that  approximately  four 
million  persons  are  employed  in  the  field  of  educational  ser- 
vices throughout  the  country  in  various  professional  and  pre- 
professional  positions.    The  initial  impetus  for  the  prepro- 
fessional  movement  in  the  educational  services  field  was  in 
response  to  severe  manpower  shortages  at  the  professional 
level.    In  the  schools,  the  need  for  help  was  typified  by  the 
increasing  complaints  of  teachers  that  they  had  little  time  to 
teach.    Similarly,  the  increasing  volume  of  information  being 
produced  was  overwhelming  the  professional  in  the  library 
field.    Use  of  noncertified  preprofessional s  became  a  neces- 
sity in  the  face  of  a  dearth  of  professionals. 

The  manpower  crisis  in  much  of  the  educational  services  field 
seems  to  be  coming  to  an  end,  at  least  in  well -populated  areas. 
Having  enough  people  to  do  all  the  work  in  schools,  libraries, 
or  museums  is  becoming  a  secondary  concern.    A  more  important 
consideration  is  having  the  kind  of  staff  which  can  deliver  ' 
the  quality  of  service  that  is  consistent  with  the  educational 
needs  of  people. 

Because  of  the  large  size  of  the  educational  services  profes- 
sion, a  substantial  number  of  jobs  will  open  each  year  from 
retirements  and  other  leavings.    Turnover  is  high  -  as  much  as 
10%  in  some  cases  -  since  many  educational  service  workers 
are  young  women  who  marry  and  retire  from  the  profession. 
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Use  of  Preprofessiona1s>    The  movement  to  establish  prepro- 
fessional  personnel  as  regular  members  of  the  school  teaching 
staff,  library  staff,  and  museum  staff  has  gained  momentum, 
and,  more  importantly,  support  from  public  schools,  profes- 
sional organizations,  teacher  training  institutions,  and  civil 
service  agencies.    Colleges  and  universities  have  also  become 
involved  in  educating  and  certifying  preprofessional s  recruited 
especially  from  the  "disadvantaged"  population. 

The  jobs  of  library  assistant,  teacher  aide,  etc.,  are  becoming 
increasingly  important  because  of  the  realization  that  nonpro- 
fessional and  semiprofessional  personnel  can  and  should  relieve 
professionals  from  repetitive  detail.  It  is  clear  that  the  use 
of  preprofessionals  is  becoming  a  common  practice  in  education- 
al services. 


Sources  of  Employment  Information  and  Statistics.    Most  librar- 
ies  offer  a  wide  range  of  books  which  describe  the  employment 
opportunities  available  in  the  educational  services.    The  Oo- 

oupaHonal  Outlook  Handbook  and  the  Ooaupational  Outlook  Quar- 
terly are  two  excellent  sources  of  information. 

Information  may  also  be  obtained  from  State  Departments  of  Em- 
ployment, or  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics.   Most  state  employment  services  offer  a  large  supply 
of  brochures  concerning  the  employment  outlook  of  specific 
jobs.    Usually  single  copies  of  such  materials  are  available 
free  of  charge.    The  following  professional  associations  also 
have  materials  concerning  employment  prospects: 

Education  -  National  Education  Association 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 

American  Council  On  Education 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Libraries  -  American  Library  Association 
50  E.  Huron  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Special  Libraries  Association 
235  Park  Avenue,  South 
New  York,  New  York 


Study  file  on  statistics  and  information  on  the  expecta- 
tions of  jobs  in  educational  services. 
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Discuss  career  possibilities  and  requirements  for  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher  aide  in  your  school  district. 

Learn  about  the  employment  opportunities  available  in  your 
own  area  in:  university  extensions,  junior  colleges,  col- 
leges or  universities,  adult  education,  recreation  depart- 
ments, technical  schools,  private  agency  programs,  etc. 

Discuss  local  continuing  education  programs  available  to 
professionals  and  aides  in  educational  services  who  want 
to  improve  their  professional  skills. 

Collect  and  discuss  information  on  the  requirements  to 
enter  an  institution  of  higher  education  to  prepare  for 
a  professional  level  position  in  educational  services. 

Discuss  and  compare  employment  goals  with  the  statistics 
and  information  on  the  expectations  of  jobs  in  educational 
services. 

Write  a  short  summary  of  your  employment  goals. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Prepare  file  of  statistics  and  information  concerning  the 
expectations  of  jobs  in  educational  services  and  make  it 
available  to  students. 


Arrange  for  and  lead  discussions  concerning  career  possi- 
bility and  requirements  for  "merit  ^Fre:notion"  of  aides  in 
local  school  districts,  libraries,  or  museums. 

Arrange  for  students  to  visit  the  local  office  of  the  state 
employment  service  and  discuss  the  employment  outlook  for 
educa ti  onal  servi  ces . 


RESOURCES 


Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1970-71. 


New  Careers  for  the  Subprofessional ,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1970. 

Teaching  Opportunities:  A  Directory  of  Placement  Information, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1969. 

Educational  Placement  Guide,  National  Center  for  Information 
on  Careers  in  Education,  1970. 

What  We  Need  to  Know  About  Educational  Manpower,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment  Printing  Office,  1969. 
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Your  Future  in  Elementary  Education,  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Jovanovich,  (Sound,  Filmstrip,  color,  15  min.,  purchase), 
1969. 

Qualities  of  Experience  and  Educational  Philosophy,  College 
and  University  Press,  1969. 

Key  to  a  Future,  (Librarian,  Career),  Winey  Productions, 
(Film,  color,  16  min.,  purchase),  1969. 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Section  4  of  the  Orientation  Curriculum  Guide. 
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Section 


RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 


Unit  1        Nature  of  the  Field 


INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  identify  at  least  four  major  job  families  found 
OBJECTIVES  in  the  field  of  resources  management. 

2.  Ability  to  list  and  describe  at  least  six  natural  resources 
which  governmental  agencies  frequently  are  responsible  for 
managing. 

3.  Ability  to  identify  the  difference  in  the  types  of  re- 
sources management  activities  performed  at  the  federal 
and  local  level . 

4.  Ability  to  compare  and  contrast  the  general  functions  of 
workers  within  resources  management. 


CONTENT  Natural  Resources.    Forests,  rangelands,  minerals,  wildlife, 

air,  and  water  are  all  a  part  of  this  country's  natural  re- 
sources.   Many  governmental  agencies  at  the  federal,  state, 
and  local  level  protect,  manage,  and  develop  these  natural  re- 
sources to  assure  that  they  are  not  needlessly  exhausted,  de- 
stroyed, or  damaged,  and  that  future  needs  for  these  resouces 
will  be  met. 


Major  Job  Families.    Within  resources  management  there  are  six 
major  job  families:    parks;  forests;  agriculture;  conservation; 
fish  and  game;  and  pollution  control. 

Generally  speaking,  these  six  job  families  are  concerned  with 
preserving,  managing,  and  restoring  natural  and/or  man-made 
environments  within  the  public  domain.    Workers  in  the  field 
of  resources  management  perform  a  broad  range  of  duties  in 
accordance  with  the  type  of  public  service  organization  by 
which  they  are  employed. 
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Major  Components  of  Resources  Management.    The  role  of  workers 
in  resources  management  has  many  components,  and  varies  by  lo- 
cation and  type  of  resource  involved.    Resources  management, 
in  general,  has  nine  major  components  within  the  job  families 
listed  above,  which  serve  as  an  overall  organizing  framework 
to  show  the  scope  of  this  important  field. 


Parks.    Parks  are  the  concern  of  local,  county,  state,  and 
federal  agencies.    Workers  in  this  area  are  charged  with  tend- 
ing both  the  mounting  flood  of  visitors  and  the  physical  fa- 
cilities.   The  park  worker  at  the  preprofessional  or  profes- 
sional level  must  be  a  host,  educator,  enforcer,  protector, 
and  custodian  of  the  natural  features  or  historic  monuments 
his  park  is  designed  to  preserve. 

Forest  Management.    Most  of  the  nation's  forests  are  managed 
on  a  multiple-use  basis,  which  includes  watershed  management, 
mineral  resources,  recreation,  land  classification,  and  gra- 
zing. 

One  of  the  most  common  jobs  found  in  Forest  Management  is  that 
of  the  forester.    Foresters  perform  professional  tasks  asso- 
ciated with  the  sale  of  timber,  road  location,  surveying, 
cruising,  timbering  boundaries,  appraising,  and  sale  admin- 
istration.   They  also  work  up  plans  for  logging,  slash  dispos- 
al ,  reforestation,  and  rehabilitation  of  land  in  the  public 
domain. 

Not  all  forestry  management  positions  are  related  solely  to 
timber  sales.    Some  deal  exclusively  in  administration,  in 
public  information  and  management,  or  various  specialties. 

Agriculture.  ^  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its 
system  of  county  agents,  has  provided  crop  production,  insect, 
and  disease  control;  managed  farm  subsidies;  and  provided  tech- 
nical assistance  to  farmers.    Many  of  the  positions  in  this 
area  of  resources  management  require  a  graduate  degree  and 
several  years  of  practical  experience. 

Watershed  Management.    This  activity  provides  for  the  instal- 
lation and  maintenance  of  the  land  treatment  and  water  control 
structures  necessary  to  conserve  the  soil  and  to  provide  for 
improvement  of  watershed  conditions.    It  provides  for  soil 
stabilization  and  improvement  of  water  quality,  and  reduces 
off-site  and  on-site  damage  from  flooding  and  soil  erosion. 
This  includes  such  activities  as:    soil  analysis,  range  re- 
source surveys,  and  trend  studies.    Professional  level  workers 
also  participate  in  range  and  wildlife  management  programs. 

Protection.    Public  lands  controlled  by  state  and  federal  - 
governments  are  valued  in  the  billions  of  dollars  and  are 
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continually  threatened  by  a  variety  of  hazards.    For  this  rea- 
son, this  component  is  involved  in  suppression  of  fires;  the 
reduction  of  damage  from  insects,  diseases,  and  animals;  and 
pollution  control  activities. 

Minerals,    Mineral  resource  management  involves  all  minerals, 
including  energy  resources,  and  also  covers  the  different 
types  of  mining  operations.    Mineral  specialists  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  for  example,  examine  mining  claims; 
evaluate  and  appraise  properties  and  mineralized  land;  prepare 
studies;  and  prepare  analyses  of  hazards  to  the  public  from 
minerals ,  mines ,  etc. 

Most  of  the  workers  in  mineral  management  are  graduate  mining 
and  petroleum  engineers,  geological  engineers,  geologists,  or 
mineral  economists. 

Outdoor  Recreation  -  Wildlife.    Increasing  population,  com- 
bined with  the  mobility  and  migration  of  populations  into  once 
sparsely  populated  areas  of  the  public  domain,  is  a  major  con- 
cern of  resource  managers.    Recreation  specialists  are  usually 
selected  from  candidates  with  degrees  in  resources  management 
as  they  relate  to  outdoor  recreation,  landscape,  architecture, 
forest  recreation,  park  management,  or  regional  planning;  or 
specialized  study  in  biology,  geology,  or  conservation. 

Environment,    Man's  survival  requires  protection  and  econo- 
mizing of  water,  soil,  open  space,  parks,  and  other  public  re- 
sources.   The  protection  of  such  natural  and  man-made  environ- 
ments against  destructive  elements  has  become  a  major  concern 
of  government  at  all  levels.    This  field  includes  waste  water 
treatment,  garbage  collection,  clear  air.  noise  abatement,  etc. 

Adminiatration,    Administrative  work  in  resources  management 
involves  budget,  finance,  internal  audit,  information,  educa- 
tion, personnel,  and  related  services.    Most  workers  at  either 
the  state  or  federal  level  specialize  in  one  of  these  areas. 


STUDENT  °     Interview  a  person  •^working  in  the  field  of  resources  man- 

LEARNING  agement  to  determine  his  general  functions  and  duties. 

ACTIVITIES  Prepare  a  three-minute  oral  report  for  the  rest  of  the 

class  to  explain  what  you  have  found. 

°     Identify  at  least  six  major  resources  being  managed  by 
local  and  state  governments. 

Describe  the  field  of  resources  management,  pointing  out 
some  of  the  governmental  agencies  in  your  community  which 
are  concerned  with  it. 
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°     Ask  students  to  identify  and  discuss  major  components  of 
resources  management.    Also  ask  them  to  rate  their  inter- 
est in  each  and  give  reasons  for  their  decision. 

°     Arrange  for  students  to  visit  either  individually,  or  in 
small  groups,  local  offices  of  state  or  federal  agencies 
concerned  with  resources  management.    Examples  of  such 
visits  might  include: 

Forestry  station. 

Agriculture  experiment  station, 

Dam, 

Waste  water  treatment  plant. 

Air  pollution  monitoring  facility. 

Discuss  with  students  the  major  components  of  resources 
management,  emphasizing  the  many  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions involved. 

Present  film  challenge  for  Urban  Renewal^  and  discuss  with 
students  the  problems  of  unplanned  migration  from  city  to 
suburb,  with  its  resulting  air  pollution,  water  contami- 
nation, and  depletion  of  our  natural  resources. 

Subscribe  to  periodicals  such  as: 

American  Forests 
American  Forestry  Association 
919    17th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Living  Wilderness 
Wilderness  Association 
729    5th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Parks  and  Recreation 

National  Recreation  and  Parks  Association 
Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


RESOURCES  Conservation,  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  (Film, 

16  min.,  black  and  white,  or  color,  purchase  only),  1968. 

Silent  Spring  of  Rachel  Carson,  CBS  Reports,  Available  from 
McGraw-Hill,  (Film,  54  min. ,  black  and  white),  1967. 

Challenge  for  Urban  Renewal,  NBC  Films,  (Film,  25  min.,  black 
and  white,  or  color,  purchase  only),  1969. 

Problems  of  Conservation:  Forest  and  Range,  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  Educational. 
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Opportunities  In  Resource  Management,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  1971. 

Environmental  Conservation,  Raymond  F.  Dasmann,  John  Wiley 
and  Son,  1968. 
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Unit  2 


Exploration  and  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 


INSTRUCTIONAL     1.    Ability  to  identify  the  three  major  categories  which  are 
OBJECTIVES  used  to  classify  natural  resources. 

2.  Ability  to  identify  at  least  four  present  or  past  abuses 
of  natural  resources. 

3.  Ability  to  describe  the  major  events  which  led  the  govern- 
ment to  become  involved  in  resources  management. 

4.  Ability  to  discuss  the  concept  of  the  new  environmental 
and  resources  ethic. 


CONTENT  Natural  Resources.    Natural  resources,  in  a  narrow  sense,  are 

those  uncaptured  stores  which  are  useful  to  mankind  in  any  way. 
They  can  be  grouped  into  these  three  categories: 

Inexhaustible  Natural  Hesouraes.    The  atmosphere,  while  indis- 
pensable  to  life,  often  carries  many  impurities.    Its  moisture 
content,  temperature,  and  movements  in  great  masses  we  know  as 
atmosphere,  constitute  what  is  referred  to  as  climate.  Thus 
atmosphere  is  important  in  determining  the  character  of  soil 
and  land.    It  is  clearly  a  natural  resource  which  greatly  af- 
fects other  natural  resources. 

Water  in  its  cycle  is  also  an  inexhaustible  natural  resource. 
Rainfall,  runoff,  ground  water,  rivers,  lakes,  oceans,  and 
atmospheric  moisture  constitute  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
water,  which,  like  the  atmosphere,  is  indispensable  to  life. 
However,  if  this  moving  water  supply  is  to  serve  man,  it  must 
be  managed  and  controlled  at  the  very  least  on  a  regional  ba- 
sis. 

Replaceable  Natural  Resources.    Most  of  man's  food  and  cloth  •''fig, 
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as  well  as  much  of  the  shelter  he  requires,  must  come  from 
plants  which  grow  in  soil,  or  from  animals  that  feed  on  such 
plants;  for  this  reason,  soil  is  a  natural  resource  of  major 
significance.    As  a  natural  resource,  soil  is  easily  "worn 
out"  by  overuse  or  mismanagement;  it  must  be  maintained  by 
human  effort  if  it  is  to  remain  fertile. 

Forests,  whether  left  in  their  natural  state  or  helped  out  by 
good  management,  usually  renew  themselves.    Without  assistance 
from  man,  the  forest  renewal  process  is  often  extremely  slow. 
The  practice  of  forestry  management  accelerates  the  renewal 
process  and  production  of  species  most  needed  by  mankind. 

Grasslands  and  other  forage  resources  are  also  important  re- 
placeable natural  resources.    Both  livestock  and  game  animals 
depend  for  support  on  the  nation's  vast  areas  of  grasslands  and 
edible  wood  plants.    While  the  carrying  capacities  of  these 
areas  have  their  limits,  they  may  produce  forage  indefinitely 
if  they  are  not  overused.    Accordingly,  wise  regulation  is  re- 
quired for  such  resources. 

IrTeplaaeable  Natural  Reaonraea.    Minerals,  including  the  met- 
als,  fuels,  lubricants,  and  numerous  nonmetallic,  and  nonfuel 
resources,  are  clearly  irreplaceable.    These  resources  are 
required  by  modern  technology.    Some  of  these  resources,  such 
as  stone  or  clay,  are  plentiful,  while  others,  such  as  mineral 
fuels  and  lubricants,  are  in  relatively  short  supply. 

Land  in  its  natural  condition  is  also  an  irreplaceable  natural 
resource.    Once  such  land  is  rapidly  exploited  or  modified  it 
cannot  wholly  regain  its  former  condition. 


Abuse  of  Resources.    Recognizing  the  three  major  categories  of 
natural  resources,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  attitudes  of  peo- 
ple, and  how  those  attitudes  have  persisted  and  influenced  the 
use  of  natural  resources  in  the  past. 

When  the  early  settlers  arrived  in  North  America  they  found 
vast  forests  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  there  seemed  no 
limit  to  the  woodlands,  the  rich  plains,  the  sparkling  waters, 
the  wildlife,  or  the  land  itself,  with  its  tremendous  mineral 
deposits  and  apprently  inexhaustible  wealth. 

Accordingly,  they  made  lavish  and  unwise  use  of  the  natural 
resources.    Tens  of  thousands  of  acres  were  given  away  to 
promote  settlement.    Cutting  and  clearing,  with  little  thought 
of  erosion  hazards,  were  routine  operations  in  subjugating 
the  land.    Poor  construction  practices,  random  cutting  of  for- 
ests, indiscriminate  mining  methods,  contamination  by  sewage 
and  chemicals, and  haphazard  community  planning;  all  contributed 
to  exhaustion  of  the  land.    Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
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not  strange  that  these  resources  proved  to  be  not  so  inexhaust 
ible. 

Forests  gave  way  over  a  period  of  two  hundred  years  to  farms 
and  pastures,  until  the  original  area  of  forest  had  been  re- 
duced from  an  inclusive  822  million  acres  to  about  149  million 
acres  of  public  lands  classed  as  commercial  forest  and  wood- 
lands. 

Water,  plentiful  at  first,  has  been  used  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  often  polluted  and  intolerable  to  use.  Similarly., 
land,  minerals,  and  wildlife  were  abused  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  conservation  was  a  matter  of  serious  concern  as 
early  as  1900. 


Conservation  and  Resources  Management  Movement.    As  the  prob- 
lems of  resources  conservation  and  management  became  more  ap- 
parent over  the  years,  the  people  of  this  country,  acting  as 
individuals,  in  community  groups,  through  state  legislatures, 
the  Congress,  various  federal  agencies,  and  special  groups, 
attempted  to  find  ways  to  bring  about  needed  change  in  the 
policies  of  resources  management. 

Early  Conservation  Activities.    During  the  early  1900's,  which 
IS  generally  considered  to  be  the  time  the  conservation  move- 
ment was  born,  great  conservation  leaders  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  focused  public  attention  on  the  need  for  conserva- 
tion, largely  because  of  destructive  timber  cutting  practices 
along  the  way  as  the  lumber  industry  moved  westward,  and  also 
because  of  wholesale  slaughter  of  wildlife  in  the  West  and 
South. 

The  period  from  1909  to  |933    was  characterized  in  the  field 
of  conservation  activity:'' 

°     by  somewhat  slow,  but  steady,  progress  in  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  of  forest  lands  at  the 
headwaters  of  navigable  streams  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Eastern  United  States; 

°     by  establishment  of  the  principle  of  federal,  state,  and 
private  cooperative  attack  on  forest  fires; 

by  an  increasing  interest  in  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  wild  animal  resources; 

°     by  recognition  of,  but  inadequate  provision  for  the  han- 
dling of,  water-power  resources; 

°     by  the  development,  under  federal  lease  and  regulation,  of 
mineral  resources  on  public  lands; 
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°     by  a  slow  and  steady  awakening  of  cer'-ain  industries  and 
corporations  to  the  duties  and  advantages  of  better  natural 
resource  management; 

°     by  healthy  growth  in  state  conservation  agencies; 

°     by  a  recognition  of  the  value  and  indispensabil i ty  of  the 
scenic  and  inspirational  resources  of  the  country; 

°     by  a  considerable  extension  of  national  and  state  park 
areas; 

°     by  continuing  failure  to  see  clearly  in  human  powers  the 
greatest  natural  resource  of  all. 

The  1930^3  -  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated  as  Pres- 
ident in  March,  1933;  there  were  at  that  time  large  numbers  of 
people  who  had  lost  their  possessions  and  jobs  during  prior 
years  because  of  the  financial  crash  of  1929  and  the  physical 
disaster  of  wind  erosion.    These  disasters,  in  the  view  of  the 
new  President,  dramatized  the  appropriateness  of  a  great  public 
works  program  to  furnish  employment  and  to  accomplish  useful 
work  in  managing  natural  resources. 

His  first  major  step  in  this  direction  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  under  the  authority  of  an 
act  passed  by  the  Congress  on  March  31  ,  1933,  granting  broad 
powers  to  employ  young  men  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  nat- 
ural resources.    The  "enrol lees,"  many  of  whom  had  never  pre- 
viously had  any  opportunity  for  remunerative  employment,  were 
organized  into  companies  of  200  under  army  officers  who  oper- 
ated the  camps,  in  cooperation  with  the  project  superinten- 
dents.   These  superintendents,  with  their  staffs,  supervised 
the  work  of  forest  protection,  construction,  forest  research, 
forest  planting  and  care,  soil  erosion  control,  pest  control, 
lake  and  stream  survey  and  improvement,  recreational  develop- 
ments, flood  control  on  federal  public  lands,  and  on  state, 
county,  and  private  lands  where  the  federal  government  was 
legally  authorized  to  cooperate. 

Post-World  War  II  -  After  World  War  II  some  important  gains 
were  made  in  the  conservation  movement.    Probably  the  most 
notable  of  these  were  the  amendment  of  the  Materials  Disposal 
Act  of  1947,  which  called  a  halt  to  the  abuse  of  mining  laws, 
and  the  reenactment  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Law. 

During  the  following  decade,  the  Congress  increased  appropri- 
ations for  the  National  Park  Service  and  for-the  recreation 
and  wild  animal  life  activities  of  the  Forest  Service.  Sup- 
pprt 'of  .»the  other  conservation  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, ^uch  as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  and  the  Reclamation  Service,  was  continued. 
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The  fact  that  some  of  these  agencies  often  appeared  to  operate 
at  cross-purposes    diosB  not  lessen  the  significance  of  the 
overall  increase  in  public  awareness  and  congressional  support 
of  conservation  needs. 

The  1960 '8  -  By  the  1960's  there  was  a  growing  recognition  in 
government  of  the  urgent  need  to  attack  new  and  more  critical 
problems  in  natural  resources.    President  John  F.  Kennedy,  in 
1961  issued  a  call  for  a  White  House  Conference  on  Natural  Re- 
sources.   While  the  conference  was  dominated  by  federal  and 
state  officials,  two  important  ''aws  were  an  outgrowth  of  the 
meeting:    in  1963  a  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Clean  Air 
Act  became  law. 


A  New  Ethic.    The  wave  of  indignation  about  problems  of  air 
and  water  pollution  which  crested  in  the  late  1960's  has  led 
our  society  to  the  discovery  that  we  are  dependent  on  and  part 
of  an  ecosystem  that  we  did  not  invent  and  must  not  destroy. 

This  realization  has  forced  us  to  ask  ourselves  some  very  fun- 
damental questions.    Where  and  how  do  we  want  economic  and  ur- 
ban growth?    How  can  we  best  use  and  reuse  our  natural  re- 
sources?   How  can  we  adjust  our  priorities  to  insure  that  we 
fulfill  our  energy,  transportation,  housing,  recreational,  and 
personal  consumer  needs  without  intensifying  environmental 
problems  we  did  not  anticipate  and  do  not  want? 

More  and  more  people  within  our  society  want  to  participate  in 
the  development  of  a  new  environmental  ethic  -  a  way  of  life 
which  will  allow  us  to  retain  and  improve  the  life-enhancing 
features  of  technology  without  repeating  and  intensifying  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.    A  central  role  of  resource  managers  is 
to  support  this  national  effort  and  to  help  change  those  hab- 
its and  those  obsolete  viewpoints  which  have  led  to  our  cur- 
rent confrontation  with  gross  pollution  and  threats  of  irre- 
versible environmental  damage. 


View  films  Basio  Ecology  or  House  of  Man:    Our  Changing 
Environment, 

Research  a  topic  related  to  an  environmental  problem; 
interview  one  or  two  local  government  officials  concerned 
with  pertinent  resources  management,  and  report  back  to 
the  class. 

Prepare  a  list  of  examples  of  man's  failures  to  manage  the 
environment. 

Write  a  short  summary  report  concerning  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources. 
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Discuss  the  concepts  of  multiple  uses  of  forest  land,  re- 
forestation, rationale  for  watershed  management,  and  energy 
resources  conservation. 

Prepare  a  chart  listing  ten  natural  resources  found  in  this 
country  and  determine  the  rate  of  depletion. 


Discuss  with  the  class  meanings  of  ecology,  biosphere, 
and  concepts  of  basic  life  cycles. 

Discuss  with  class  the  cycles  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  phosphorus.    Cover  the  concepts  of  birth,  growth,  ma- 
turity, decline,  and  death. 

Divide  class  into  manageable  groups  and  have  them  prepare 
group  presentations  with  particular  regard  to  analysis  of 
environmental  problems  confronting  resource  managers. 

Arrange  for  students  to  visit  the  local  office  of  a  re- 
sQurce  management  agency  to  discuss  the  work  done  there. 

Discuss  with  class  questions  similar  to  these: 
°     Why  are  our  natural  resources  important? 

°     What  would  happen  if  no  one  were  to  manage 
our  resources? 

°     Can  our  natural  resources  last  forever?  Why  not? 

°     What  federal  organizations  help  to  manage 
our  nation* s  natural  resources? 

°     How  can  you  help  to  manage  and  preserve  our 
resources  while  you  are  in  school? 


RESOURCES  Basic  Ecology,  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp., 

(Film,  27  min.  ,  black  and  white,  or  color,  purchase  only), 
1969. 

Toward  A  New  Environmental  Ethic,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  1971 . 

Environmental  Education  -  Information,  Ideas  and  Activities, 
V.  E.  Viran,  et  al . ,  The  Instructor^  Vol.  80. 

Fundamental  Concepts  for  Environmental  Management  Education, 
(K-16),  Robert  E.  Roth,  Environmental  Eduoatiorij  Vol.  1. 

Environmental  Education  for  Everyone  -  A  Bibliography  of  Cur- 
riculum Materials  for  Environmental  Studies,  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  Stock  No.  471-14600,  1970. 
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Unit  3 


Major  National  Resource  Management  Concepts 


INSTRUCTIONAL     1.    Ability  to  describe  in  his  own  words  several  of  the  major 
OBJECTIVES  concepts  of  natural  resources  management  currently  being 

followed  ia  the  United  States. 

2.  Ability  to  identify  problem  areas  where  conflicts  of  rights 
occur  in  national  resources  management. 

3.  Ability  to  identify  causes  of  resources  depletion  and  de- 
scribe the  potential  results. 


CONTENT  Man's  Dependence  on  Natural  Resources.    Modern  man  in  the 

United  States  has  built  around  himself  a  complex,  artificial 
environment  of  homes,  cities,  service  areas,  industrial  areas, 
and  combinations  of  these.    At  first  glance  he  seems  to  be 
completely  independent  o-*"  the  natural  environment  as  he  luxuri- 
ates in  the  achievements  of  his  technological  prowess.    A  sec- 
ond look  reveals  that  his  culture  is  as  much  a  product  of  the 
natural  resources  in  the  environment  as  are  the  primitive  cul- 
tures. 

Man  needs  space  for  living,  working,  playing,  and  transporta- 
tion.   He  needs  clean  water  and  pure  air.    He  depends  upon  so- 
lar energy  and  good  soil  to  produce  his  food.    Mechanical  con- 
veniences, communications  systems,  massive  buildings,  and  the 
industries  that  produce  them,  maintain  the  econorny  and  the 
standard  of  living;  however,  all  draw  their  sustenance  from 
the  environment.    Fossil  fuels  and  water  power  furnish  vital 
energy  to  the  cities.    Man  cannot  be  independent^  his  way  of 
living  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  determined  by  the  avail- 
ability and  use  of  these  basic  resources. 

Results  of  Resource  Contamination.    The  reality  of  this  rela- 
tionship  becomes  evident  when  one  resource  becomes  contaminated 
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or  depleted.    Bacterial  contamination  of  water  resulted  in  the 
death  of  thousands  of  persons  as  recently  as  the  last  century. 
Although  this  type  of  contamination  has  now  been  controlled, 
problems  of  water  supply  continue  to  dominate  the  resource  pic- 
ture as  the  needs  grow,  and  as  pollution  by  unknown  organic 
factors  increases. 

Air,  too,  polluted  by  a  lethal  combination  of  contaminants  and 
stagnation,  dealt  death  in  the  streets  of  London,  England,  and 
in  Donora,  Pennsylvania.    Air  pollution  continues  to  increase 
in  urban  areas  and  to  spread  into  rural  areas;  the  extent  of 
its  damage  to  human  life,  vegetation,  and  the  landscape  is  at 
present  unmeasurable. 

Degradation  of  the  standard  of  living  resulting  from  resource 
loss  may  be  temporary  or  permanent.    Mining  towns,  lumbering 
centers,  and  agricultural  areas  have  depleted  the  resources  up- 
on which  they  were  dependent.    The  subsequent  collapse  of  the 
economic  structure  left  residents  with  the  alternatives  of  pov- 
erty or  migration. 

Man^s  Plaae.  There  is  a  pattern  in  nature,  and  man  is  as  much 
a  part  of  a  larger  ecosystem  as  is  the  deer  in  the  forest.  Man 
must  consider  the  entire  pattern  and  adjust  to  it,  not  merely 
appropriate  and  destroy.  Long-range  planning  is  required.  The 
cities,  the  states,  and  the  nation  cannot  maintain  positions  of 
wealth  and  leadership  unless  the  people  learn  to  manage  natural 
resources  wisely. 

Natural  Resources  -  A  Temporary  Privilege.    Our  oossession  of 
natural  resources  is  a  temporary  privilege,  carrying  with  it 
the  responsibility  for  prudent  management. 

The  earth's  crust  and  its  mineral  content  have  been  in  the  pro- 
cess of  formation  for  over  four  and  a  half  billion  years.  The 
entire  history  of  modern  man  encompasses  not  much  more  than  7,000 
to  10,000  years.    During  this  relatively  short  time,  the  cul- 
tural evolution  of  man  -  i.e.,  his  development  in  art,  science, 
and  government  -  has  expanded  and  accelerated,  and  proportion- 
ate changes  have  been  produced  in  the  environment.    In  many 
instances,  irreparable  damage  has  been  done  to  landscapes  and 
resources  developed  over  eons  of  time.    The  land  and  its  natu- 
ral resources  have  been  continually  exploited  in  man's  pursuit 
of  "progress. " 

Any  generation  can  own  a  resource  only  temporarily.    The  gener- 
ations to  come  will  also  own  it  temporarily,  and  their  welfare 
will  depend  on  the  state  of  the  resource  when  it  is  delivered 
into  their  hands. 
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Man's  Abuse  of  Natural  Resources.    Early  settlers  in  America 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  wealth  of  its  resources  and  the  seem- 
ingly astronomical  abundance  of  wild  animals.    They  could  not 
envision  the  changes  that  have  occurred  during  the  last  cen- 
tury.   Mountains  have  been  washed  into  rivers  as  hydraulic 
mining  operations  sped  the  search  for  precious  metals.  Dredg- 
ing operations  have  produced  thousands  of  acres  of  sterile, 
gravel-laden  land.    Overgrazira  has  destroyed  acres  of  grass- 
land and  resulted  in  compacti^,  erosion,  and  growth  of  less 
desirable  plants.    Petroleum  extraction  has  caused  large  land 
areas  to  subside.  »There  are  mafly  instances  of  mining  abuses, 
water  diversion,  and  misuse  and  mismanagement  of  natural  veg- 
etation and  soils;  and  the  exploitation  continues.    Paving  for 
highways  and  parking  lots  causes  much  of  this  land  to  be  per- 
manently lost  to  agricultural  use.    Is  this  the  best  use  of  the 
land? 


Conflicting  Rights.    The  conflicting  rights  of  society  and  in- 
divi duals  in  the  utilization  of  natural  resources  must  be  de- 
fined and  protected. 

Groups  of  people  with  different  interests  often  conflict 
strongly  over  the  uses  of  a  resource.    For  example,  the  use  of 
public  domain  for  profit  is  a  recurring  cause  of  controversy. 
Some  individuals  wish  to  purchase  parcels  of  this  land  for 
economic  reason*;.    Others,  failing  to  realize  that  entire  com- 
munities are  dependent  upon  the  product  of  public  lands,  look 
upon  economic  operations  such  as  timber  harvesting,  mining, 
and  livestock  grazing  as  pure  destruction.    Protests  also  come 
from  working  people  dreaming  of  their  annual  vacation  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  or  of  just  spending  a  quiet  week  in  a  cabin  in 
the  woods.    Federal  and  state  governments,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  multiple  use,  are  withholding  large  acreages 
of  public  lands  for  recreational  use,  but  many  people  who  want 
to  use  the  public  domain  for  recreation  feel  that  their  equity 
in  the  land  gives  them  special  privileges  for  whatever  they 
desire.    They  see*  little  relation  between  their  personaTplea- 
sure  and  the  local  or  national  econoiny. 

Americans  prize  freedom,  but  freedom  entails  responsibility. 
If  an  individual  or  a  group  fails  to  act  responsibly,  then 
authority  must  exercise  controls  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
ests, as  it  has  done  in  the  following  instances; 

A  manufacturing  company  wished  to  establish  a  large  plant  on 
a  river,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  is  a  spawning  ground  of 
salmon,  steelhead,  and  striped  bass.    The  company's  operations 
would  have  caused  millions  of  gallons  of  effluent  to  be  dumped 
into  the  river,  poisoning  the  salmon,  of  which  100,000  are 
caught  annually  in  fresh  and  salt  water  by  sportsmen,  and  con- 
taminating the  water  used  for  swimming  and  boating  as  well. 
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This  company  was  required  by  law  to  purify  the  effluent  at 
great  expense  before  releasing  it  into  the  river.  Similarly, 
flagrant  use  of  pesticides  has  polluted  adjacent  waters  and 
caused  kills  of  fish  and  wildlife.    Now  farmers  are  required  . 
to  see  that  the  use  of  pesticides  does  not  destroy  wildlife. 

Power  companies  which  build  dams  with  accompanying  power  houses 
are  required  to  release  a  sufficient  flow  of  water  to  preserve 
fish  life  or  to  minimize  losses  by  building  and  operating  fish 
hatcheries. 

What  this  country  will  be  like  fifty  years  from  now  will  depend 
on  how  well  we  are  able  to  practice  self-control  in  the  utiliz- 
ation of  our  natural  resources.  It  is  for  this  reason  resource 
managers  afe  playing  a  growing  role  in  our  society. 


Results  of  Natural  Resource  Depletion,    History  is  filled  with 
grim  reminders  of  the  disregard  of  various  societies  for  their 
natural  resources.    In  several  instances  depletion  of  natural 
resources  has  brought  about—impoverishment,  social  decline, 
and  decay  of  civilization. 

Topsoil  is  said  to  be  more  precious  than  gold.    Many  early  civ- 
ilizations disregarded  soil  conservation.    Their  neglect  re- 
sulted in  erosion  and  flooding  of  rich  valleys,  clogged  irriga- 
tion canals,  depleted  water  supplies  in  dry  seasons,  unnaviga- 
ble  channels,  and  poor  crop  production. 

In  Mesopotamia,  now  Iraq,  farming  began  7,000  years  ago.  At 
the  peak  of  Mesopotamian  civilization,  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
built  the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon  some  2,500  years  ago,  an 
estimated  17  to  25  million  people  lived  there.    The  region  was 
endowed  with  rich  fields,  but  the  climate  was  very  dry.  An 
intricate  system  of  canals  had  been  dug  to  bring  water  to  the 
crops.    As  the  population  grew,  these  canals  were  extended  far- 
ther and  farther  from  the  rivers,  but  erosion  from  the  ever 
increasing  farmlands  was  ignored.    Silt  choked  the  canals,  and 
the  crops  died.    The  huge  public  works  projects  of  clearing 
canals  were  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  revolutions  and 
invasions,  so  eventually  there  were  not  enough   men  to  do  the 
job.    The  people  fled  the  land,  victims  not  of  human  enemies, 
but  of  silt  in  water  systems.    Today  the  population  of  this 
once  prosperous  land  is  about  one-fourth  its  former  size,  and 
the  area  is  poor. 

In  our  own  country,  the  coal  mines  of  Appalachia  and  the  cotton 
lands  of  the  South  have  been  depleted;  wet  lands  have  been 
drained;  buffalo  lands  have  been  plowed;  and  topsoil  has  been 
eroded.    Many  regional  and  local  resources  are  destroyed  by 
recurring  floods  and  fires. 


intimate  Depletion  of  Natural  Resources,    As  Unit  2  described, 
such  resources  as  air,and  water  in  its  cycle,are  generally  con- 
sidered Inexhaustible.    However,  most  natural  resources  in  the 
United  States  and  the  world  are  subject  to  ultimate  depletion. 

Depletion  by  Population  Expansion.     It  took  all  of  recorded 
history  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  the 
world's  population  to  reach  one  billion.    It  took  only  the  span 
of  one  lifetime  to  add  the  second  billion.    Today  there  are 
three  billion  people  in  the  world,  and  according  to  the  median 
estimate  of  the  United  Nations,  there  will  be  more  than  six 
billion  within  the  next  35  years. 

If  presenttrends  continue,  the  United  States  will  have  9.5% 
of  the  world's  population  within  15  years.    At  that  time  this 
9.5%  will  be  consuming  83%  of  all  the  raw  materials  and  re- 
sources produced  by  the  entire  world. 

If  we  are  to  accommodate  the  anticipated  population,  we  must 
build  200  miles  of  new  highways  a  day,  three  complete  elemen- 
tary schools  each  week,  and  five  million  new  homes  in  the  next 
15  years.    This  construction  is  equivalent  to  eight  cities  the 
size  of  San  Francisco.    Serving  the  needs  of  this  population 
will  place  an  unprecedented  demand  on  living  spaces,  forest 
products,  water,  air,  agriculture,  minerals,  oils  and  gas,  en- 
ergy, transportation,  recreation  facilities,  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  natural  areas. 

Water,  iron,  and  copper  are  among  the  basic  resources  for  a 
modern  machine  civilization.    In  a  recent  year  Americans  used 
approximately  118  trillion  gallons  of  water,  132  million  tons 
of  iron,  and  1.5  million  tons  of  copper.    Each  additional  per- 
son means  an  added  drain  of  600,000  gallons  of  water,  1,260 
pounds  of  iron,  and  15.5  pounds  of  copper  a  year. 

Depletion  of  Water  Resouroes.    Fresh  water  is  among  the  most 
serious  needs  of  America,  and  the  world.    Scientists  are  work- 
ing day  and  night  to  perfect  methods  of  recycling  used  water 
and  desalinization  of  salt  and  brackish  waters  for  future  needs, 
for  it  has  become  evident  that  we  have  overdrawn  our  water  ac- 
counts in  some  areas. 

Depletion  from  High  Standard  of  Living.    The  drain  on  the  na- 
tion's  resources  caused  by  the  rapidly  expanding  population 
staggers  the  mind.    Adequate  amounts  of  certain  materials  are 
still  available  from  abroad,  but  as  the  resources  controlled 
by  other  countries  become  scarce,  their  export  restrictions 
will  tighten.    We  are  a  "have"  nation  that  the  "have  not"  na- 
tions view  with  wonder.    They  envy  our  high  standard  of  living 
and  decry  our  extravagant  waste  -  the  planned  obsolescence, 
the  status  symbols,  the  changing  styles  in  automobiles,  elec- 
tric appliances,  and  clothes.    These  are  evidences  of  a  country 
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rich  in  natural  resources,  but  what  will  happen  when  the  raw 
materials  are  gone? 


Scientific  Paradox,    It  is  indeed  paradoxical  that  scientific 
research  and  technology  can  provide  methods  for  prudent  man- 
agement of  natural  resources,  but  can  also  create  problems  by 
increasing  the  demands  on  natural  resources. 

Teohnology  in  agriaulture  has  increased  the  demands  on  natural 
resources.    Today,  cultivated  crops  are  ronoving  millions  of 
tons  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil  annually.    Natural  processes 
return  about  one-half  of  that  amount,  and  applied  chemicals  re- 
place nearly  one-third;  the  net  result  is  an  overdraft  from  the 
soil.    This  must  be  replaced  by  increasing  the  amount  of  syn- 
thetic fertilizers.    When  World  War  I  cut  off  the  importation 
of  nitrates  needed  in  the  manufacturing  of  explosives,  chemists 
discovered  that  free  nitrogen  taken  from  the  air  and  mixed  with 
oxygen  and  other  compounds  duplicated  the  natural  nitrates. 
This  process  has  been  highly  developed  to  produce  nitrates  for 
agri cul tural  purposes. 

Synthetic  Materials.    Scientific  research  and  technology  help  to 
analyze  many  other  problems  relative  to  natural  resources. 
Nearly  all  of  our  uranium,  natural  rubber,  manganese,  industri- 
al diamonds,  chrome,  nickel,  and  tin  used  to  come  from  outside 
the  United  States.    Since  World  War  II,  the  big  challenge  has 
been  to  develop  methods  of  conserving  supplies  of  these  items 
and  of  developing  substitute  materials.    Industry  has  made  ex- 
tensive use  of  relatively  abundant  resources  such  as  air, 
water,  sand,  limestone,  coal  and  petroleum  products,  natural 
gas,  sulphur,  salt,  and  wood;  thus  conserving  scarce  resources. 

By  studying  the  complex  molecules  in  wood,  silk,  rubber,  and 
cotton,  chemists  have  produced  plastics  and  synthetic  fibers, 
which  are  not  only  satisfactory,  but  sometimes  superior  re- 
placements for  the  original  products.    Rayon,  a  substitute  for 
silk,  was  first  produced  in  the  early  1900's.    After  World  War 
II,  tremendous  strides  in  the  development  of  synthetics  and 
plastics  ballooned  the  production  of  these  materials  into  a 
major  industry,  and  chemical  modifications  in  natural  fibers 
enhanced  their  natural  beauty  and  created  greater  service- 
ability. 

Many  people  look  upon  synthetics  as  the  solution  to  the  problem 
of  diminishing  resources,  but  they  are  not,  because  all  syn- 
thetics are  made  from  the  earth's  natural  resources.  Further- 
more, their  manufacture  creates  enormous  demands  on  water  and 
power. 

No  area  of  the  world,  nor  science  itself,  can  be  depended  up- 
on to  replenish  exhausted  resources  indefinitely. 
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Results  of  Saienti fig  Advances.    The  achievements  and  the  pro- 
mise  of  science  to  substitute  for,  or  to  alter,  natural  re- 
sources for  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
are  notable  and  praiseworthy.    Nevertheless,  it  is  wishful 
thinking  to  rely  on  science  to  solve  our  resource  problems 
before  the  resources  are  exhausted.    The  scientist  does  not 
share  such  naive  optimism,  for  he  knows  that  all  materials 
used  in  science  and  technology  come  from  the  natural  earth. 

Future  Possibilities.    Science  can  discover  means  of  effecting 
conservation.    Opportunities  for  science  to  serve  man  in  such 
a  manner  should  be  recognized  and  encouraged,  for  they  compen- 
sate, in  part,  for  the  resource  problems  science  creates.  Sci- 
ence and  technology  should  serve  as  handmaidens  to  society  as 
a  whole  and  over  the  long  term.    Their  goals  should  be  to  im- 
prove man's  way  of  life  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  help  manage 
natural  resources  and  to  supplement  and  rep'^enish  them  when- 
ever possible. 

Man  can  try  to  atone  for  his  mistakes.    Ghost  towns  can  be 
made  into  state  parks;  topsoil  can  be  transported  to  mine  tail- 
ings to  make  th^^m  habitable;  time,  fertilizers,  and  water  may 
restore  grasslands;  water  can  be  pumped  into  underground  res- 
ervoirs that  once  contained  petroleum.    Obviously,  however, 
such  improvisation  cannot  continue  indefinitely. 

Effective  conservation  practices  may  extend  the  use  of  re- 
sources long  enough  to  provide  time  for  scientists  to  replenish 
some  of  the  exhausted  resources,  but,  in  large  measure,  conser- 
vation should  be  viewed  as  those  practices  necessary  to  sustain 
a  livable  and  useful  world  environment. 

The  problem  of  conservation  cannot  be  solved  by  science  or  gov- 
ernment alone.    The  philosophy  of  conservation  will  be  mani- 
fested when  each  citizen  approaches  all  problems  concerning 
natural  resources  with  this  question:    What  method  of  handling 
this  resource  will  bring  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people  for  the  longest  period  of  time? 


STUDENT  Plan  a  speakers'  program  for  resource  people  to  discuss 

LEARNING  the  major  concepts  presented  in  this  unit. 

ACTIVITIES 

°     Use  a  hypothetical  situation  as  a  model  to  develop  one  nro- 
gram  which  will  deplete  the  natural  resources  and  a  second 
which  manages  the  resources.    Compare  the  results  of  the 
two  models. 

°     Participate  for  one  or  two  days  in  the  work  of  a  local 
resource  agency.    Inquire  of  the  agency  management  what 
its  management  concepts  are. 
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TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Collect  and  make  available  to  students  information  on 
policies  of  natural  resource  agencies. 


Arrange  for  brief  field  experience  for  students  with  a 
local  resources  management  agency. 


RESOURCES  Our  Native  Land,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  1962. 

Americas'  Natural  Resources,  Charles  H.  Callison,  The  Ronald 
Press  Company,  1957. 

Concepts  of  Conservation,  The  Conservation  Foundation,  1967. 

Teaching  Conservation  and  Natural  Science  In  the  Outdoors, 
California  State  Resources  Agency,  1964. 

Natural  Resources  In  Our  Economy,  Stead  Joint  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Education,  1969. 

Future  Environments  of  North  America,  P.  Darling,  Editor, 
Natural  History  Press,  1966. 

Resources  of  Tomorrow,  Henry  Becker,  Holt,  Rinehart,  and 
Winston,  Inc. ,  1965. 
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Unit  4 


Governmental  Resource  Management  Organization 


INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  identify  the  major  federal  departments  concerned 
OBJECTIVES  with  resources  management. 

2.    Ability  to  describe  the  role  of  selected  agencies  in  an 
area  of  resources  management  of  interest  to  them. 


CONTENT  Federal  Agencies.    Numerous  federal  departments  are  involved 

in  the  management  of  our  natural  resources:    the  Departments  of 
Interior;  Agriculture;  Commerce;  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
and  Defense..   Each  of  these  departments  includes  various  agen- 
cies concerned  with  specific  aspects  of  natural  resources  man- 
agement; only  some  of  the  more  important  are  covered  in  this 
Unit. 


Department  of  the  Interior 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
the  management  of  natural  resources.    Some  of  its  more  impor- 
tant Bureaus  are  listed  below: 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management^  established  in  1946,  is  custo- 
dian for  over  60%  of  the  Nation's  public  lands,  and  administers 
over  470  milLion  acres  of  federally-owned  lands,  mostly  in  the 
West,— inclTm^Tfig  approximately  149  million  acres  of  forest  and 
woodlands.    Tttis  administration  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
multiple-use  principl»es  for  such  uses  as  grazing;  fish  and 
wildlife,  recreation,  timber,  water,  range,  and  wilderness 
protection;  and  mineral  production. 

The  Bureau  is  also  responsible  for  the  development,  conserva- 
tion, an^  utilization -of  the  natural  resources  and  the  mineral 
resources  of  certain  acquired  islands,  and  the  submerged  lands 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
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Public  domain  lands  may  be  made  available  for  lease  or  purchase 
for  such  environmental  improvement  purposes  as  public  parks, 
sanitary  land-fills,  and  rights-of-way  for  highways  with  extra 
width  for  scenic  purposes.    Technical  and  financial  assistance 
(confined  to  agency-administered  lands)  may  be  applied  to  re- 
gional environmental  problems  in  cooperation  with  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  National  Park  Service  plans,  develops,  and  administers  the 
natural,  historic,  and  recreation  areas  comprising  the  National 
Park  System,  and  provides  for  preservation,  interpretation,  and 
enjoyment  of  other  properties  of  scenic,  natural,  historic,  and 
archeological  significance. 

Its  Registry  of  Natural  Landmarks  and  Registry  of  National  His- 
toric Landmarks  provides  for  evaluation  and  recording  of  unique 
properties. 

Through  a  Park  Practice  Program,  it  provides  technical  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  agencies  and  citizen  groups  for  plan- 
ning, acquisition,  development,  and  other  technical  services 
relating  to  park  and  recreation  matters.    The  Service  publishes 
periodicals  on  park  practice  and  allied  subjects. 

The  Bureau  of  Realamation^  a  powerful  force  in  the  West  since 
1903,  plans,  constructs,  and  operates  water  storage,  diversion, 
and  development  projects  in  Western  States  for  domestic  and 
industrial  use.    Its  Reclamation  Projects  Program  provides 
cost-sharing  loans  to  reclamation  districts  and  other  public 
agencies  for  agricultural  irrigation,  hydro-electric  power, 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply,  flood  control,  and  re- 
creation facilities.    Financial  assistance  may  also  be  provided 
to  states,  counties,  or  municipalities  to  develop  recreation 
facilities  in  conjunction  with  Bureau  projects. 

The  Bureau  consults  with  state  and  local  agencies  on  natural 
beauty  aspects  of  project  location  and  construction  such  as 
location  of  roads  near  sites;  standards  of  water  quality;  tools 
and  techniques  available  to  test  for,  control,  and  abate  pol- 
lution; and  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  Geoloaioal  Survey  (USGS).  was  established  in  1879, 

and  is  the  largest  earth  science  research  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment.   It  conducts  research  to  determine  and  appraise  the  min- 
eral and  mineral -fuel  resources  and  geologic  structure  of  the 
United  States;  enforces  regulations  concerning  leasing,  per- 
mits, and  licensing  of  the  same;  conducts  investigations  to  pro- 
vide technical  information  required  for  economic  development 
and  best  use  of  water  resources;  surveys  flow  and  sediment 
discharge,  reservoir  contents,  and  location  and  safe  yields  of 
underground  waters.    The  agency  carries  out  surveys^,  mapping, 
and  water  resources  investigations  in  cooperation  with  state 
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and  local  governments,  financed  on  a  50-50  basis. 


The  Bui*eau  of  Mines  is  responsible  for  conservation,  research, 
and  development  of  mineral  resources,  and  for  promotion  of  health 
and  safety  in  mineral  industries.    It  studies  air  and  water 
pollution  related  to  mineral  development  and  use,  and  develops 
model  control  regulations  in  cooperation  with  industry;  its 
personnel  also  serve  as  advisors  to  local  and  state  air  groups. 
The  Bureau  makes  grants  for  research  in  solid  waste  disposal. 

Some  subjects  of  recent  Bureau  study  include:    sulfur  compounds 
in  fuel  coal  and  oil;  control  of  dusts  and  fumes  from  metallur- 
gical and  chemical  processes;  acid  mine  drainage;  control  of 
pollution  from  back-filling  strip  mined  areas;  and  disposal  of 
solid  wastes  from  open  pit  and  underground  mining  operations. 

The  Bureau  of  Cormeraial  Fisheries  conducts  research  and  other 
programs  for  conservation  and  management  of  commercially  impor- 
tant fishing  resources  on  the  high  seas,  coastal  and  estuary 
areas,  the  Great  Lakes  and  other  interstate  waters,  and  at 
water  projects  of  federal  agencies.    It  also  provides  grants, 
loans,  and  technical  assistance. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  manages  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  in  conjunction  with  state  agencies.  It 
operates  national  wildlife  refuges  and  national  fish  hatch- 
eries, and  has  special  responsibilities  for  migratory  birds, 
and  rare  and  endangered  species.    The  Bureau  administers  grant 
programs  (Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration,  and  Federal  Aid 
in  Fish  Restoration)  providing  funds  for  states  to  increase 
wildlife  and  fish  populations. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  reviews 
water  quality  standards  proposed  by  the  states  for  interstate 
waters;  carries  out  interstate  enforcement  actions;  makes 
grants  for  construction  of  municipal  waste  treatment  systems; 
carries  out  research  and  development  programs;  provides  assis- 
tance for  training  fellowships  and  research;  and  makes  river 
basin  planning  grants  and  program  grants  to  state  and  inter- 
state pollution  control  agencies. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  promotes  coordination  among 
federal  plans  and  programs  in  this  field,  and  identifies  and 
plans  actions  needed  to  protect,  develop,  and  improve  the 
Nation's  outdoor  environment  and  recreation  resources.  The 
Bureau  offers  technical  assistance  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ment and  private  interests  in  planning,  acquisition,  and  devel- 
opment of  outdoor  recreation  resources. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Grant  Program  provides 
financial  assistance  for  planning,  acquisition,  and  development 
of  state  and  local  public  outdoor  recreation  areas  in  accord 
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with  state  outdoor  recreation  plans.    The  Fund  also  finances 
acquisition  of  recreation  lands  and  waters  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Bureau  publications  include  a  periodical.  Outdoor  Recreation 
Aation^  and  reports  on  such  subjects  as  recreation  trends,  land 
price  escalation,  trails,  and  private  and  federal  aids  to  re- 
creation. 


Department  of  Agriculture 

The  Forest  Service  manages  the  National  Forests  and  Grasslands 
to  ensure  multiple-use  and  sustained  yield  of  renewable  natural 
resources.    It  conducts  research  in  forest  and  other  wild  land 
management,  forest  fire  prevention  and  control,  forest  insect 
and  disease  control,  forest  products  utilization,  forest  land 
recreation,  and  forest  economics. 

Through  its  Cooperative  Forestry  Programs,  the  Forest  Service 
provides  technical  and  financial  aid  to  state,  local,  and  pri- 
vate forest  landowners  in  cooperation  with  state  agencies  to 
encourage  better  fire,  insect,  and  disease  protection;  better 
multiple-use  management  practices;  increased  tree  planting  for 
windbreaks,  shel terbel ts,  and  forests;  and  improved  practices 
in  harvesting,  processing,  and  marketing  forest  products. 


Department  of  Commerce 

The  Environmental  Saienae  Services  Administration  serves  public 
agencies  and  the  public  in  efforts  to  protect  woodlands,  ranges, 
waterways,  and  coastal  areas  against  fire,  flood,  and  storm. 
ESSA  provides  six  categories  of  services:  fire  and  agricultural 
weather,  and  data  and  forecasts  concerning  rivers  and  floods, 
the  Continental  Shelf,  the  environment,  and  air  pollution. 

The  Air  Pollution  Service  is  developing  methods  to  forecast 
those  atmospheric  conditions  which  favor  hazardous  pollution 
concentrations  as  a  basis  for  control  of  industrial  and  other 
sources  of  pollution;  and  is  conducting  studies  of  the  natural 
transport,  dilution,  and  removal  of  air  pollutants. 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

The  Land  and  Facilities  Development  Administration  admi  nisters 
a  number  of  public  facility  grant  and  loan  programs  in  accord 
with  local  comprehensive  plans  of  public  agencies  in  urban 
areas. 
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The  Program  for  Advance  Acquisition  of  Land  provides  financial 
assistance  to  reserve  land  for  future  public  works  and  facil- 
ities. 

The  Open  Space  Land  Program  shares  costs  of  acquiring,  develop- 
ing, and  preserving  open  space  land  for  permanent  public  uses, 
including  recreation,  conservation,  and  natural  beauty;  it  may 
also  cover  costs  of  buying  developed  land  to  be  cleared  and 
used  for  open  space,  and  some  costs  of  demolition  and  develop- 
ment of  land  acquired  under  the  program. 

The  Public  Works  Planning  Program  offers  financial  interest- 
free  advances  for  surveys  and  studies  necessary  to  public  works 
projects  such  as  sanitation  and  water  facilities,  roads  and 
streets,  parks  and  recreation  facilities,  and  non-federal  river 
and  harbor  improvements. 

The  Sewer  and  Water  Facilities  Program  shares  costs  of  con- 
struction of  these  facilities. 

The  Renewal  Assistance  Administration  administers  and  coordi- 
nates urban  improvement  programs  in  developed  areas. 

Its  Code  Enforcement  Program  offers  financial  assistance  for 
local  planning  and  administration  of  programs  to  arrest  deteri- 
oration and  aid  restoration  of  both  properties  and  environ- 
ments. 

The  Community  Renewal  Program  provides  financial  assistance  in 
preparing,  completing,  or  revising  renewal  programs,  including 
costs  of  studies. 

The  Demolition  Grant  Program  helps  pay  for  demolition  of 
legally  unsound  structures  in  or  out  of  urban  renewal  areas. 

The  Urban  Beautifi cation  Program  makes  grants  for  local  beau- 
tification  and  improvement  work,  such  as  development  of  parks; 
upgrading  cff  public  areas,  such  as  malls  and  waterfronts;  and 
for  provisions  of  "street  furniture"  and  planting. 

The  Urban  Planning  Assistance  grants  supplemental  state  and 
local  funds  for  a  wide  range  of  comprehensive  planning  activi- 
ties ranging  from  producing  a  workable  plan  for  community  im- 
provement to  studying  regional  transportation  needs. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Program  helps  communities  in  acquiring  and 
clearing  land  for  redevelopment,  rehabilitation  of  existing 
structures,  enforcement  of  housing  codes,  and  combinations  of 
these.    Grants,  planning  advances,  and  temporary  loans  and 
guarantees  are  available. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Demonstration  Program  helps  pay  costs  of 
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projects  which  demonstrate,  develop,  or  test  new  or  improved 
methods  of  preventing  or  eliminating  urban  blight. 


Department  of  Defense 

The  Department's  military  installations  encompass  about  27,6 
million  acres  on  American  territory.    Individual  installations 
constitute  planned  communities  equivalent  to  comparable  sized 
cities  and  towns.    Professionals  trained  in  applicable  sciences 
(such  as  agronomy,  biology,  entomology,  forestry,  landscape 
architecture,  master  planning,  and  sanitary  engineering)  admin- 
ister various  programs  relating  to  soil  and  water  conservation, 
dust  control,  pest  control,  sound  abatement,  landscape  design, 
"pride  of  ownership"  programs  among  housing  occupants,  forest 
management,  fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  recreational  uses 
of  land,  and  air  and  water  pollution  abatement. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers j  Department  of  the  Army^  conducts  a 
Civil  Works  Program  to  construct  multiple-purpose  water  re- 
source development  projects.    Its  Water  Resources  Development 
Program  provides  financial  assistance  for  multi-purpose  dams, 
canals,  and  dredging  projects.    Individuals  or  organizations 
may  request  a  survey  of  project  needs  through  members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Corps  is  authorized  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
public  park  and  recreational  facilities  at  its  project  areas, 
and  to  permit  local  interests  to  do  so.    The  Corps  constructs 
beach  erosion  control  projects  in  park  and  recreation  areas 
owned  by  non-federal  agencies,  and  develops  small  boat  refuge 
harbors  for  recreational  craft. 

Efforts  are  made  during  all  construction  to  preserve  fish  and 
wildlife;  woodlands;  historic,  archaeological,  and  scenic  re- 
sources; and  to  restore  landscape  features  disturbed  during 
construction.    Hearings  are  held  during  project  planning  stages 
to  permit  expression  of  public  views. 


STUDENT  °     Locate  on  a  map  federal  land,  and  identify  the  Department 

LEARNING  or  Agency  which  Is  responsible  for  its  management. 

ACTIVITIES 

°     Discuss  with  members  of  local,  county,  or  state  resources 
management  groups  their  relationship  with  the  federal  agen- 
cies identified  in  this  unit. 

°     ViMt  a  resource  management  organization  site  or  project. 
Examples  include  Corps  of  Engineers  projects,  national 
forests,  wildlife  refuges,  recycling  center, or  water  treat- 
ment plants. 
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TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Subscribe  to  and  display  various  publications  of  the  For- 
estry Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  National  Park 
Service,  etc.,  which  show  their  role  in  resources  manage- 
ment. 


Arrange  for  a  speaker  from  the  Forestry  Service,  EPA,  or 
other  federal  agency  to  discuss  with  students  their  organi- 
zation's role  in  resources  management. 

Arrange  for  a  field  trip  to  visit  a  resource  management 
agency,  organization,  or  project. 

Discuss  with  students  such  questions  as: 

What  services  should  federal  and  state 
resource  management  agencies  provide? 

What  kind  of  resources  management  services 
do  you  foresee  for  the  future? 


RESOURCES  Our  Liyi ng  Land ,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Government 

Printing  Office,  1971. 

Environment  and  Change:  The  Next  Fifty  Years;  and  Environment 
and  Policy:    The  Next  Fifty  Years,  Indiana  University  Press, 


The  Quiet  Crisis,  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Avon  Publishers,  1963. 

Environmental  Overheads,  Hammond-Newsweek,  Visual  Study  Series, 
Hammond,  Incorporated,  Educational  Division,  1970/ 

Natural  Resources  for  U.S.  Growth:  A  Look  Ahead  to  the  Year 
2000,  Hans  H.  Lansberg,  John  Hopkins  Press,  1964. 
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Unit  5 


Career  Lattices  and  Mobility 


INSTRUCTIONAL     1.    Ability  to  identify  and  describe  preprofessional  entry 
OBJECTIVES  level  jobs  and  basic  qualifications  for  at  least  three  of 

the  major  job  families  in  resources  management. 

2.    Ability  to  construct  a  typical  "career  lattice"  for  at 
least  three  of  the  major  job  families  in  resources  manage- 
ment. 


CONTENT  Entry  Level  Jobs.    A  career  lattice  is  a  series  of  jobs  of 

gradually  increasing  difficulty.    Entry  level  jobs  are  those 
jobs  usually  found  on  the  first  step  of  the  lattice.  They 
usually  require  minimal  skill  and  education.    Examples  of  entry 
level  jobs  in  resources  management  are: 

Parks  -  park  attendant 

Forests  -  forest  aide  or  fire  lookout 

Pollution  Control  -  waste  water  plant  attendant 


Typical  Career  Lattices.    The  career  lattices  for  several  job 
families  in  resource  management  are  not  readily  identifiable. 
In  job  families  such  as  Conservation,  or  Fish  and  Game,  promo- 
tional patterns  are  usually  accomplished  through  a  series  of 
in-grade  salary  increases. 

In  general,  the  way  up  for  a  person  in  the  Park  job  family  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  preprofessional  positions.    For  example, 
a  person  may  start  as  a  laborer,  which  in  turn  may  lead  to 
gardener,  then  to  gardener-foreman.    The  position  of  supervisor 
is  typically  the  ultimate  step  and  usually  requires  many  years 
of  experience,  together  with  education  beyond  high  school. 
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Another  career  lattice,  particularly  at  the  local  governmental 
level,  is  to  become  a  grounds  keeper,  and  later  a  gardeneif. ' 
Some  local  governments,  particularly  cities,  have  specialized 
positions  (such  as  greenskeeper,  or  tree  trimmer)  open  to  those 
with  experience  as  a  groundsman. 

Career  lattices  in  forestry  work  vary  with  the  agencies.  A 
worker  in  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  for  example,  may  qualify  as 
District  Ranger,  Staff  Specialist,  or  perhaps  Forest  Supervisor 
in  a  National  Forest,  and  may  go  on  to  a  position  in  a  regional 
or  national  office.    In  a  federal  research  agency,  the  forester 
may  advance  to  Research  Forester  specializing  in  forest  manage- 
ment or  silviculture.    The  top  jobs  in  forestry  work  are  usu- 
ally held  by  people  experienced  both  as  rangers  and  as  forest- 
ers. 

Most  of  the  government  service  positions  in  agriculture  and 
pollution  control  are  at  a  professional  level  on  the  career 
lattice,  and  require  at  least  a  college  degree.    In  most  in- 
stances these  positions  require  specialization  in  a  specific 
field  of  study,  as  well  as  a  master's  degree. 


List  and  describe  preprofessional  entry  level  jobs  and 
basic  hiring  requirements  found  in  three  of  the  major  job 
families  within  resources  management. 

Construct  a  typical  career  lattice  for  a  major  occupational 
group  of  your  choice. 

Discuss  wiOi  a  resources  management  worker  typical  entry 
level  jobs  for  which  high  school  graduates  are  hired. 

Read  pamphlets  listed  under  Resources. 


Organize  students  into  small  groups  by  job  family  interest 
area  to  discuss  typical  activities  of  entry  level  jobs  in 
resources  management. 

Arrange  for  a  speaker  from  a  local,  state,  or  federal  re- 
sources management  organization,  or  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  to  address  the  class.    Ask  him  to  stress  past 
and  future  employment  opportunities,  basic  hiring  require- 
ments, and  typical  career  lattices  in  resources  management. 

Discuss  with  students  the  resources  management  occupation- 
al group  stressing  its  major  components. 

Discuss  with  class  questions  similar  to  these: 

What  kind  of  career  opportunities  do  you 
think  exist  locally  in  resources  management? 
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Can  you  name  any  local  or  state  organizations 
concerned  with  resources  management? 

What  kind  of  job  could  you  get  in  resources 
management  as  a  high  school  graduate? 


RESOURCES  Where  The  Action  Is,.. A  Career  In  Park,  Recreation,  and 

Conservation,  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association,  1971. 

Opportunities  In  Resource  Management,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, U.S.  Department  of  The  Interior,  1971. 
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Unit  6 


Manpower  Needs  m  the  1970's 


INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  identify,  locate,  and  use  at*  least  three  sources 
OBJECTIVES  of  information  and  statistics  concerned  with  manpower  re- 

quirements in  resources  management. 

2.    Ability  to  identify  and  describe  present  and  emergent  jobs 
found  in  resources  management. 


CONTENT  Tomorrow's  Jobs.    We  can  be  certain,  as  we  look  ahead  at  to- 

morrow's  jobs  in  resources  management,  that  there  will  be 
change.    There  will  be  more  people  working  in  this  area  and 
they  will  have  a  higher  level  of  education  and  training.  The 
nature  of  resources  management  is  changing.    Many  new  occupa- 
tions are  emerging.    However,  despite  the  certainty  of  change, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  students  presently  in  school  will 
enter  those  occupations  which  are  drastically  changing  in  con- 
tent.   The  overwhelming  majority  of  students  who  enter  re- 
sources management  will  find  that  the  occupation  will  not 
change  too  much  in  the  next  ten  years. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  recently  made  projections  of 
growth  for  several  of  the  job  families  in  resources  management. 
It  showed  that,  in  general,  the  employment  growth  will  be  fast- 
est among  those  occupations  requiring  the  most  education  and 
training  to  enter.    Employment  in  professional  and  technical 
occupations  will  show  the  most  rapid  growth  -  about  twice  as 
fast  as  preprofessional  employment.    These  occupations  usually 
require  the  most  formal  educational  preparation.    Within  re- 
sources management  at  the  federal  level,  the  largest  increase 
in  employment  will  be  in  professional  positions. 


How  Jobs  Occur.  Before  looking  at  employment  opportunities  in 
resources  management,  let  us  consider  how  job  openings  occur. 
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They  stem  from  two  sources:    growth  in  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  a  major  occupational  group,  and  replacement  needs. 
In  resources  management,  the  need  to  replace  workers  who  leave 
their  jobs  because  of  death,  retirement,  or  other  reasons  will 
be  the  prii|:ipal  source  of  new  workers.    Thus,  there  are  fre- 
quently many  openings  each  year  in  job  families  even  when  that 
job  family  is  not  growing  or  is  even  decreasing  in  size.  Re- 
placement needs  are  high  in  fish  and  game,  agriculture,  and 
conservation  job  families.    In  rapidly  growing  job  families, 
such  as  parks  or  pollution  control,  expansions  of  the  job  fam- 
ily and  creation  of  new  jobs  will  be  causes  of  increased  em- 
ployment. 


Sources  of  Employment  Information  and  Statistics.    Most  states 
and  several  federal  agencies  have  information  and/or  statistics 
concerning  careers  in  resources  development.    The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  U,S,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  -all  these  produce  pamphlets  and  fact  sheets  about  such 
careers.    Professional  associations  such  as  the  American  For- 
estry Association  and  the  National  Recreation  and  Parks  Asso- 
ciation also  issue  data  concerning  careers  in  resources  manage- 
ment. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


Explain  to  the  local  librarian  your  interest  in  re- 
sources management  and  ask  him  to  recommend  a  text  on 
career  guidance. 

Write  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  or  your  state 
employment  service,  and  request  brochures  or  occupational 
guides  covering  careers  in  resources  management. 

Read  those  sections  in  the  Oaaupational  Outlook  Handbook 
which  describes  careers  in  agriculture,  parks,  conserva- 
tion,and  forests. 

Collect  and  discuss  information  from  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines dealing  with  resource  management  jobs  and  careers. 

Analyze  own  qualifications  and  compare  with  recommended 
qualifications  for  resources  management  worker. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Arrange  class  in  small  groups  to  discuss  present  and  emer- 
gent jobs  in  resources  management. 

Provide  students  with  addresses  of  resources  management 
organizations  to  which  they  can  write  for  career  infor- 
mation. 
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Set  up  display  of  pictures,  booklets,  and  pamphlets  de- 
picting occupations  in  resources  management. 


Encourage  students  to  set  up  and  maintain  a  file  of  clip- 
pings on  changing  employment  patterns  in  resources  manage 
ment. 


RESOURCES  '        Occupations  and  Careers,  S.  Norman  Feingold  and  Sol  Swerdloff, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1969. 

Working  Toward  a  Better  Environment--Some  Career  Choices, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  1971. 

Manpower  for  Environmental  Protection,  Environmental  Science 
and  Technology  J  Vol.  5,  No.  4,  April,  1971 . 

So  You  Want  to  Be  a  Forester,  Charles  Edgar  Randall,  American 
Forestry  Association,  1971- 
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Section 


RURAL,  URBAN,  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Section  5  of  the  Orientation  Curriculum  Guide. 
We  suggest  you  read  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Section 

RURAL,  URBAN,  AND 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 


Unit  1 


Nature  of  thr  Field 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  identify  four  major  problems  in  the  field  of 
rural,  urban,  and  community  development,  and  to  discuss 
their  implications. 

2.  Ability  to  identify  the  major  job  families  in  rural,  urban, 
and  community  development. 

Introduction.    Planned  rural,  urban,  and  community  development 
is  now  an  important  function  at  all  levels  of  government.  The 
problems  of  our  rapid  growth  in  the  United  States  have  spilled 
across  local  boundaries.    As  a  result,  there  is  an  interrela- 
tionship and  interdependence  among  our  rural,  suburban,  and 
metropolitan  areas.    Presently,  the  suburbs  depend  in  large 
measure  upon  the  metropolitan  areas  for  culture,  employment, 
entertainment,  and  hospital  care.    At  the  same  time,  sub- 
urbs provide  residential  areas,  schools,  and  shops  for  the  more 
affluent  residents.    The  metropolitan  areas  are  becoming  bur- 
dened with  the  poor  resident  as  well  as  with  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing tax  burden  needed  to  provide  increased  municipal  ser- 
vices in  waste  disposal,  police  protection,  mass  transit,  and 
related  areas.    Coupled  with  this  transformation,  the  metro- 
politan areas  are  faced  with  an  increasingly  smaller  tax  base 
upon  which  to  levy  taxes.    In  addition,  the  rapidly  developing 
suburbs  are  consuming  vast  quantities  of  land  and  creating  se- 
rious problems  in  waste  disposal,  commuter  transportation,  ed- 
ucation, water  supply,  and  related  areas. 

To  aid  in  relieving  these  problems,  and  to  solve  even  more 
acute  problems  that  may  well  develop,  there  is  a  critical  need 
for  professional  and  paraprofessional  personnel  in  the  area  of 
rural,  urban,  and  cormnunity  development.    These  urgent  and  com- 
plex problems,  emerging  from  our  present  day  social,  physical, 
and  economic  changes,  require  carefully  trained  personnel  in 
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STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


TEACHER 

f4ANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


community  action,  planning,  building  and  zoning,  and  land  ac 
quisition. 


Major  Job  Famil ies.    There  are  four  major  job  families  within 
rural,  urban,  and  community  development:    community  action, 
planning,  building  and  zoning,  and  acquisition. 

These  four  job  families  are  primarily  concerned  with  developing 
individual  skills  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  performance  of 
duties  in  support  of  professional  planners  who  are  employed  by 
governmental  agencies,  county  and  city  planning  organizations, 
various  state  governments,  the  federal  government,  and  by  pri- 
vate consulting  firms. 

The  four  major  job  families  are  concerned  with  the  development 
of  skills  and  knowledge  in  such  areas  as  chart  and  map  prepara- 
tion; land  use  studies;  preparation  of  community  relations  ma- 
terial; planning  of  water,  sewer  line,  street,  and  highway  lay- 
outs; as  well  as  the  proper  location  of  such  major  municipal 
facilities  as  schools  and  playgrounds.    Persons  employed  in 
rural,  urban,  or  community  development  are  expected  to  develop 
skills  and  knowledge  as  they  relate  to  one  of  the  four  major 
job  families. 


Describe  the  field  of  rural,  urban,  and  community  develop- 
ment, and  explain  why  it  is  so  important  at  the  present 
time. 

Develop  a  chart  showing  how  employment  in  the  occupations 
of  this  field  has  increased  during  the  past  ten  years. 

m 

Develop  a  list  of  activities  performed  in  the  areas  of 
rural,  urban,  and  community  development. 


Compile  a  file  of  instructional  resources  for  students. 

Assign  students  to  form  four  groups  and  discuss  the  four 
major  job  families. 

Invite, a  representative  from  the  State  Employment  Service 
to  make  a  presentation  to  the  class  on  employment  needs  in 
this  work. 

Invite  an  urban  planner  or  a  member  of  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Board  to  make  a  presentation  to  the  class  on  the  op- 
portunities in  the  areas  of  this  development. 
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RESOURCES  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1965. 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bulletin  1650,  1970-71  edition. 

Planning  for  Development  in  New  York  State,  New  York  State 
Office  of  Planning  Coordination,  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Federal  Scientific  and  Technical  Information,  1971. 

All  of  the  People  All  of  the  Time,  Modern  Talking  Picture 
Service,  (Film,  28  min.,  color,  free  loan),  1966. 
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Unit  2        Basic  Concspts  of  Rural,  Urban,  and  Community 

Development 

INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  identify  the  eight  facets  of  community  action, 
OBJECTIVES  and  describe  the  function  of  each. 

2.  Ability  to  identify  the  need  for  rural,  urban,  and  commu- 
nity planning  in  everyday  life. 

3.  Ability  to  discuss  the  major  issues  as  they  relate  to 
building  and  zoning  problems. 

4.  Ability  to  identify  the  problem  involved  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  intended  for  governments  and  related  uses. 


CONTENT  Community  Action.    In  the  past  two  decades,  people  have  been 

getting  more  involved  in  the  problems  of  their  community,  and 
have  formed  community  action  groups  to  bring  about  desired 
changes  and  improvements.    The  activities  of  these  groups  have 
been  responsible  for  bringing  about  many  civic  projects  and 
improvements.    The  scope  of  community  action  (including  the 
components  of:    community  topology,  structure,  system,  theory, 
analysis  of  problems,  change,  and  development)  has  been  broad- 
•*  ened  to  include  problems,  improvement,  welfare,  and  development 

of  the  community.    Community  action  has  become  an  important 
tool  of  the  people  by  increases  in  strength  and  bargaining 
power  through  the  united  action  of  people  in  the  community. 

The  field  of  community  action,  as  related  to  rural,  urban,  and 
community  development  is  an  increasingly  important  one.  With 
an  increase  in  the  number  and  kind  of  problems  facing  communi- 
ties and  an  increase  in  the  overall  number  of  communities, 
there  will  continue  to  be  an  increased  demand  for  qualified 
personnel  in  this  area. 
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Planning.    It  is  evident  that  as  our  population  increases,  so 
do  our  problems.    The  need  for  more  schools,  homes,  and  hospi 
tals,  as  well  as  increased  traffic  problems,  pollution,  and 
other  concerns  related  to  a  growing  population,  make  rural, 
urban,  and  community  planning  imperative.    Planning  decisions 
affect  the  lives  of  all  of  us.    Therefore,  it  is  important 
that  the  individuals  concerned  with  this  development  have  a 
broad  understanding  of  what  is  actually  involved  in  planning: 
including  inventory  and  analysis,  determination  of  goals  and 
objectives,  plan  development,  and  implementation  phase. 

Planning  is  an  extremely  important  function  of  rural,  urban, 
and  community  development,  and  must  be  continuously  pursued 
in  order  that  we  will  have  a  better  world  in  which  to  live. 


Zoning  and  Building.    Zoning  is  one  method  of  enforcing  the 
elements  of  a  plan  in  rural,  urban,  and  community  development. 
Another  method,  of  course,  is  a  Building  Code  that  will  direct 
and  control  the  types  and  kinds  of  buildings  that  will  be  built 
in  specified  areas.    Both  zoning  ordinances  and  building  codes 
are  based  upon  police  power. 

Zoning.    Through  the  division  of  the  area  into  districts  in 
which  certain  uses  of  land  are  permitted  or  prohibited,  zoning 
serves  as  a  guide  for  the  development  of  the  community.  Zoning 
may  prohibit  the  introduction  of  an  industrial  use  into  a  res- 
idential area  or  it  may  prohibit  the  building  of  residences  in 
an  industrial  area.    The  presumed  purpose  of  zoning  activities 
is  not  to  remodel  a  community,  but  to  provide  protection  for 
existing  developments  and  some  control  for  future  growth. 

Zoning  is  most  effective  when  done  in  connection  with  a  compre- 
hensive planning  program.    Good  zoning  requires  extensive  basic 
surveys,  mapping,  and  studies  to  prepare  a  master  plan,  and 
there  is  little  economy  or  value  in  trying  to  do  the  zoning  job 
alone,  without  the  planning  function. 

A  zoning  ordinance  based  on  (and  supported  by)  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  community  is  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  one  for 
an  unplanned  community. 

Good  zoning  would  include  these  components:    legal  authority, 
zoning  agencies,  application  of  zoning  ordinances,  data  needed 
for  zoning  ordinances,  zoning  ordinance  preparation,  zoning 
ordinance  enactment,  changes  in  zoning  ordinances  and  maps,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Appeals. 

These  components  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  topics: 
legal  authority;  organization  of  zoning  agencies;  application 
of  zoning;  data  needed  prior  to  zoning  ordinance  preparation; 
preparation  of  zoning  ordinances;  enactment  of  ordinances; 
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changes  in  zoning  ordinances  and  maps;  enforcement  of  zoning 
ordinances;  and  the  role  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  in  granting 
or  denying  variances. 

Building.    As  in  the  case  of  other  codes,  administration,  en- 
forcement, and  adoption  of  the  Building  Code  are  matters  of 
local  determination  and  control,  although  normally  based  upon, 
with  local  modifications,  the  Universal  Building  Code,  which 
has  been  nationally  adopted.    Officials  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  and  administration  of  the  Building  Code  should  be 
knowledgable  of  federal,  state,  and  local  laws,  and  other  reg- 
ulatory measures  to  the  building  codes. 


Acquisition.    Acquiring  adequate  land  for  building  utilization, 
recreation,  transportation,  and  utilities,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
tomorrow's  population,  presents  a  major  challenge  to  all  city 
and  county  officials.    This  challenge  will  not  diminish.  The 
amount  of  land  available  for  all  uses  is  essentially  fixed, 
but  demands  for  it  continue  to  increase.    As  our  population 
expands,  so  does  the  need  to  use  the  same  tract  of  land  for 
competing  purposes. 

At  the  present  time,  land  is  being  consumed  at  a  very  rapid 
rate  for  many  different  purposes.    Inasmuch  as  there  is  not 
enough  suitable  land  ideally  located  to  satisfy  the  demand, 
land  costs  are  rising  rapidly.    This  presents  a  serious  prob- 
*    lem  to  elected  officials  who  must  acquire  property  for  commu- 
nity needs. 

Before  public  officials  embark  upon  a  massive  land  acquisition 
program,  a  clearly  defined  policy  should  be  established.  A 
policy  statement  sets  forth  the  goal  of  each  acquisition  pro- 
gram, and  indicates  methods  publico  officials  may  use  to  achieve 
that  goal . 


Methods  of  Acquisition.    Land  is  obtained  in  a  variety  of  ways; 
the  resourceful  public  official  will  explore  the  possibility  of 
using  all  of  them.    Some  of  these  ways  are:    full  title  nego- 
tiation; installment  buying;  tax  delinquent  land;  advance  ac- 
quisition; eminent  domain;  and  donation. 

The  field  of  land  acquisition  as  it  relates  to  rural,  urban, 
and  community  development  is  an  increasingly  growing  one.  As 
the  demand  for  land  increases,  employment  opportunities  in  this 
field  will  also  increase. 


ERLC 


STUDENT  °     Define  or  discuss  in  a  sentence  or  two  the  following  terms 

LEARNING  in  relation  to  community  action;  community  topology,  struc- 

ACTIVITIES  ture,  system,  analysis,  theory,  problems,  change  and  devel- 

opment. 
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List  problems  of  your  community  which  have  been  solved 
through  the  action  of  community  groups. 

Visit  areas  of  various  communities  and  report  on  problems 
that  you  have  seen  which  could  be  solved  by  community  ac- 
tion. 

Interview  people  in  various  communities  as  to  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  the  area  and  the  action  being  taken ^ 
to  alleviate  the  problems. 

Interview  people  in  various  communities  for  their  opinion 
of  community  action  and  involvement  in  the  solving  of 
community  problems. 

Conduct  a  survey  as  to  the  relationship  between  town  or 
city  officials  and  community  action  groups. 

Discuss  the  steps  involved  from  the  realization  of  a  prob- 
lem, to  the  presentation  and  solution  of  the  problem. 

Do  a  research  paper  on  a  problem  in  your  community  which 
was  solved  through  community  action.  List  the  steps  in- 
volved from  first  action  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Specify  time  involved. 

Write  a  paper  on  the  employment  opportunities  in  community 
action  work. 

Identify  a  planning  problem  in  a  specific  locality  by  use 
of  the  newspapers  or  a  field  trip. 

List  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  occupation  in 
planning. 

Discuss  the  relationship  of  planning  to  the  other  three 
job  families  of  rural,  urban,  and  community  development: 
community  action,  building  and  zoning,  and  acquisition. 

List  three  objectives  of  zoning  ordinances. 

Name  five  building  and  zoning  ordinances  employed  in  your 
area. 

List  the  procedures  that  are  followed  to  enforce  building 
codes  and  zoning  ordinances  in  your  locality. 

Visit  the  local  town  or  city  hall  and  examine  the  building 
codes  and  zoning  ordinances  in  effect  in  your  community. 

Discuss  steps  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  surplus  govern- 
ment property  for  open  space  and  recreation. 
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Define  the  following  terms  as  they  relate  to  land  acquisi- 
tion: full  title  negotiation,  installment  buying,  tax  de- 
linquent lands,  advance  acquisition, and  eminent  domain. 

Describe  the  field  of  land  acquisition  and  what  things  must 
be  considered  when  acquiring  property. 

Discuss  acquisition  costs  and  amounts  of  money  available 
for  acquiring  lands  for  public  use. 

Visit  various  recreation  areas  and  discuss  their  advantages 
and  deficiencies. 

Make  a  list  of  recreation  spaces  in  your  local  area. 

Conduct  a  survey  in  your  neighborhood  to  find  out  how  well 
recreation  land  is  used  and  located- 

Do  a  short  report  on  the  need  for  acquiring  land  for  re- 
creation areas. 

Write  a  summary  of  problems  to  be  considered  when  estab- 
lishing a  land  acquisition  policy. 


Arrange  visits  to  various  communities  to  see  the  problems 
first  hand  and  attend  meetings  of  the  community  action 
groups  in  those  communities. 

Provide  guidance  to  the  students  with  their  reading  assign- 
ments and  research  papers. 

Provide  the  students  with  various  materials  on  community 
action  such  as  magazines,  books,  pamphlets, and  newspaper 
clippings. 

Ask  students  to  discuss  planning  problems  which  they  have 
identified  from  the  local  newspaper. 

Arrange  for  a  visit  to  the  local  planning  office  to  view 
the  procedures  used  in  the  planning  process. 

Arrange  for  a  field  trip  through  the  local  community  to 
identify  visible  existing  problems. 

Prepare  a  file  of  current  zoning  maps  for  student  use. 

Prepare  and  order  a  list  of  films  for  students  to  view  per- 
taining to  related  areas  of  planning. 

Subscribe  to  magazines  and  publications  pertaining  to  local 
government  and  planning,  and  to  recreational  facilities. 
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Invite  guest  speakers  to  give  lectures  or  lead  discussions 
on  various  aspects  of  planning. 

Arrange  for  students  to  visit  the  local  town  hall  to  find 
out  how  applications  for  zoning  are  submitted  and  approved. 

Have  students  make  charts  of  zoned  areas  in  the  community 
in  which  they  live  and  identify  the  type  of  zoning  for  each 
area. 

Have  students  find  out  why  zoning  ordinances  and  building 
codes  are  so  important. 

Have  each  student  prepare  a  map  of  a  specific  land  area 
showing  open  space  and  recreational  facility  deficiencies 
that  can  be  corrected  through  acquisition  of  land. 

Have  students  form  groups  and  discuss  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  recreation  areas  in  the  local  community. 

Arrange  for  visits  to  various  local  recreation  areas  and 
land  areas  that  could  be  used  for  recreation  through  acqui- 
sition by  local  public  authorities. 

Provide  guidance  by  showing  students  how  to  construct  graphs 
and  reports  showing  the  ratio  between  recreation  land  acre- 
age and  population. 

Have  students  discuss  different  types  of  recreation  areas, 
and  the  purposes  that  they  serve. 

Arrange  visits  to  the  local  planning  office  for  explanations 
of  proposed  recreational  areas  and  the  probltms  that  arise 
during  the  acquisition  of  such  property. 


RESOURCES  Community  Structure  and  Analysis,  Marvin  B.  Sussman,  Crowell, 

1959. 

Community  in  Action,  Severyn  Bruyn,  College  and  University 
Press,  1963. 

Working  with  People  in  Community  Action,  Clarence  King,  Asso- 
ciation Press,  1965. 

The  Human  Factor  in  Community  Work,  T.R.  Batten,  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  1965. 

Community  Development,  National  Training  Laboratories,  1961. 
Rural  Development  Planning,  Earl  M.  Kulp,  Praeger,  1970. 
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Urban  Land  Use  Planning,  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Jr.,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1957,  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  University  Of  Illinois, 
1965. 

Planning  Functional  School  Buildings,  M.  R.  Sumption  and  J.  L. 
Landes,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1967. 

The  Urban  General  Plan,  T.  J.  Kent,  Jr.,  Chandler  Publishing 
Co. ,  1964. 

Community  Building  Science  Technique,  Art,  Doubleday  and  Co., 
T956^  ~ 

Rebuilding  Cities ,  Percy  Johnson-Marshall,  Aldine  Publishing 
Co. ,  1966.  '  - 

The  Place  of  the  Ideal -Community  Urban  Planning,  Thomas  A. 
Reiner,  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1963. 

Site  Planning,  Kevin  Lynch,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, 1962. 

Legal  Aspects  of  Planned  Unit  Residential  Development,  Urban 
Land  Institute,  1965. 

Capital  Requirements  for  Urban  Development  and  Renewal ,  John 
W,  Dyckman  and  Reginald  R.  Isaccs,  McGraw-Hill,  1961. 

Town  Design,  Frederich  Gibberd,  F.  A.  Praeger  Inc.,  1959. 

New  Towns  -  Answer  to  Urban  Sprawl?   The  U.  S.  News  and  World 
Report,  February  14,  1966. 

Busy  Remodel er  of  the  World,  Life,  October  7,  1966. 

Land  to  Live  In,  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Current,  October,  1969. 

Scratch  a  City  Planner,  American  City,  May,  1966. 

Making  Cities  Better  Places  to  Live,  Business  Week,  August  22, 
1970. 

Urban  Process:    Planning  With  and  For  the  Community,  Architec- 
tural  Record,  May,  1969. 

Study  and  Research  -  New  Concept  and  Techniques,  Architectural 
Record,  March,  1970. 

Local  Planning  and  Zoning,  New  York  Office  of  Planning  Coor- 
dination, 1970. 
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Unit  3 


Functions  and  Duties  of  Workers 


INSTRUCTIONAL       1.    Ability  to  identify  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
OBJECTIVES  workers  in  each  of  the  four  job  families  in  rural,  urban, 

and  community  development. 

2.    Ability  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  duties  required  of 
workers  in  each  of  the  four  different  job  families  in 
rural,  urban,  and  community  development. 


CONTENT  Background,    Until  the  1960's,  much  of  the  governmental  activ- 

ity in  the  field  of  community  development  was  concentrated  in 
rural  areas.    Today,  however,  the  majority  of  Americans  live 
in  urban  areas,  and  the  problems  of  the  cities  have  become  our 
most  crucial  domestic  issue.    Poverty,  racial  strife,  conges- 
tion, pollution,  inadequate  housing, and  other  ills  cry  out  for 
solutions.    Americans  who  have  not  had  a  fair  share  in  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  are  demanding  jobs,  housing,  education,  and 
other  services  they  have  lacked,  as  well  as  the  power  to  influ- 
ence the  decisions  of  government.    The  need  for  new  solutions 
has  never  been  greater,  and  much  of  society  is  looking  to  spe- 
cialists in  rural,  urban,  and  community  development  to  invent 
the  means  to  a  better  future. 

It  is  estimated  that,  for  the  next  decade,  there  will  be  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  the  physical  growth  and  development  of  cities. 
The  guidelines  for  a  city's  future  physical  development  are 
often  expressed  through  a  "comprehensive  plan."    Such  a  plan, 
typically,  shows  the  proposed  uses  of  the  land  (residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  areas;  open  space,  recreation,  etc.)' 
as  well  as  the  distribution  of  public  facilities,  such  as  roads, 
rapid  transit,  schools,  and  parks. 

Today,  many  comprehensive  plans  emphasize  more  the  process  of 
constant  change  and  broad  policies,  rather  than  the  narrower 
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questions  of  size  and  location  of  specific  facilities.  Social 
and  economic  ramifications  of  the  policies  and  alternatives 
are  often  mentioned. 

A  major  reason  for  the  growth  of  rural,  urban,  and  community 
development  is  that  the  interconnected  nature  of  various  fac- 
ets, physical,  social  and  economic,  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
potent  force  in  American  life.    For  instance,  the  construction 
of  an  expressway  between  the  center  of  a  city  and  a  suburban 
area  may  not  merely  offer  better  mobility  to  one  group  of 
citizens;  but  it  may  also  destroy  an  existing  community,  create 
a  slum  in  another  section  of  the  city  into  which  the  displaced 
persons  will  crowd,  cause  a  marsh  to  silt  up  and  thus  deprive 
wildfowl  of  their  breeding  grounds,  and  perhaps  bring  about 
several  other  unintended  events  that  may  cause  harm  to  one 
group  or  another, sooner  or  later.    The  public  service  workers 
must  try  to  foresee  both  the  beneficial  and  the  harmful  conse- 
quences, to  weigh  them  against  one  another,  and  to  recommend 
actions  that  will  optimize  the  benefits  and  minimize  the  harm. 


General  Duties.    Rural  or  urban  development  usually  proceeds 
in  specific  steps:    analysis  of  problems;  identification  of 
goals  (general)  and  objectives  (more  specific);  design  of  al- 
ternative programs  to  reach  the  objectives;  evaluation  of  the 
alternatives;  making  of  recommendations  to  those  who  must  be 
responsible  for  the  final  decisions;  and  monitoring  of  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  once  they  are  being  carried  out. 

In  practice,  these  steps  are  not  sharply  separated,  and  often 
several  of  them  go  on  simultaneously.    Each  step  has  its  own 
requirements  and  tools  which  are  appropriate  to  it.    For  ex- 
ample, fn  the  analysis  of  problems  it  is  usually  desirable  to 
get  acciirate  and  up-to-date  statistical  information  concerning 
those  who  are  actually  suffering  under  a  certain  condition  (say 
from  def.icient  housing). 

The  formulation  of  the  problem  is  also  important:    the  approach 
to  a  solution  may  be  quite  different  if  one  thinks  of  the  poor 
housing  being  related  to  a  particular  geographic  area  in  the 
city,  rather  than  to  a  particular  group  that  shares  some  ethnic 
or  economic  factor  (such  as  being  black,  or  with  a  median  fam- 
ily income  below,  say,  $3,000  per  year). 

Workers  in  rural  ^  urban,  and  community  development  do  not  auto- 
matically know  the  desires  or  needs  of  the  people.    In  setting 
goals  and  objectives,  planners  are  involving,  more  and  more, 
the  people  whom  the  actions  will  affect.    Surveys,  public  hear- 
ings, and  other  means  are  used  to  insure  that  the  worker  is 
not  merely  assuming  that  his  own  values  are  those  of  the  pub- 
lic. 
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Specialty  Job  Families,  Many  individuals  concerned  with  ru- 
ral ,  urban,  and  community  development  specialize  in  one  spe- 
cific field  within  a  major  job  family.  Some  of  these  fields 
include: 

Urban  Renewal.    Specialists  in  urban  renewal  have  to  be  famil- 
iar  with  the  complex  federal  legislation  and  procedures  which 
have,  over  the  past  20  years,  done  much  to  reshape  the  down- 
town areas  of  many  American  cities.    Some  of  the  key  consider- 
ations in  urban  renewal  planning  are:    relocation  of  present 
residents  and  businesses;  rehabilitation  of  old,  but  struc- 
turally sound,  buildings;  demolition  of  unsound  structures;  and 
replacement  of  demolished  structures  with  new  construction, 
schools, and  other  needed  neighborhood  facilities.  Today, 
neighborhood  and  citizen  groups  often  have  a  considerable  in- 
volvement in  planning  for  the  future  of  their  area  of  the 
city. 

Design.    This  specialty  combines  techniques  from  architecture 
and  landscape  architecture  with  planning  principles.  Experts 
in  urban  design  often  work  on  large-scale  development  projects, 
such  as  complexes  of  public  buildings,  open  space,  and  trans- 
portation facilities. 

Eaonomria  Resources  Development.    Workers  in  these  areas  aim 
primarily  at  economic  objectives;  improving  levels  of  employ- 
ment, or  increasing  industrial  growth  in  an  area,  for  example. 
In  resource  development  planning,  the  economic  aims  are  com- 
bined with  high  attention  to  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

Administration.    These  positions  are  usually  senior  ones  held 
by  experienced  persons.    Responsibility  involves  the  legal  as- 
pects of  rural,  urban,  and  community  development;  contact  with 
legislative  bodies;  hiring  and  training;  budgeting;  and  the 
coordination  of  public  and  private  activities. 

Other  workers  are  involved  in  program  evaluation,  to  determine 
how  well  programs  meet  their  stated  objectives.    Others  are 
concerned  with  design  and  administration  of  housing  codes, 
zoning  ordinances, and  passage  of  laws. 


Salaries.    The  salaries  of  rural,  urban,  and  community  develop- 
ment workers  vary  with  the  type  of  duties  they  are  assigned,  as 
well  as  with  the  geographical  locations  of  their  jobs.  The 
average  salary  at  the  entry  level  for  a  paraprofessional  varies 
considerably.    Some  salaries  range  from  a  minimum  of  $4,500 
annually  to  $8,000  annually.    The  average  beginning  salary  for 
a  beginning  professional  is  $8,600  per  year, while  the  top  sal- 
ary is  $28,000,  or  more,  per  year. 
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STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


Divide  the  class  into  four  groups  and  discuss  the  goals  of 
the  four  major  job  families  in  this  field. 

Develop  a  list  of  occupations  with  responsibilities  and 
duties  in  each  of  the  four  major  job  families. 

Identify  those  duties  which  are  performed  in  each  of  the 
four  major  job  families. 

Interview  a  worker,  such  as  a  local  building  inspector  or 
zoning  enforcement  officer,  and  make  a  list  of  his  specific 
responsibilities  and  duties. 

Visit  the  local  townhall  and  observe  what  takes  place  when 
a  building  permit  application  is  submitted  and  processed. 

Prepare  a  research  report  on  the  working  conditions  of 
workers  in  one  of  the  four  major  job  families  in  rural, 
urban,  and  community  development,  and  make  a  report  to  the 
class. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Arrange  for  the  students  to  visit  a  local  planning  office 
and  hear  a  presentation  from  the  official  in  charge. 

Discuss  with  students  the  reasons  why  rural,  urban,  and 
community  development  is  becoming  more  complex  and  more 
important. 

Discuss  with  the  students  the  goals  of  workers  in  the  job 
families  of  community  action,  planning,  building  and  zoning, 
and  acquisition. 

Discuss  with  the  students  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  workers  in  the  same  job  families. 

Discuss  with  the  students  the  duties  common  to  all  job 
families  in  this  field. 


RESOURCES 


Innovative  Zoning,  Legal  Memorandum,  New  York  State  Office 
of  Planning  Services,  1971. 

Interim-Stop  Gap  Zoning,  New  York  State  Office  of  Planning 
Services,  1969. 

People  and  Plans,  Herbert  J.  Gans,  Basic  Books,  1968. 

Cities  In  A  Race  With  Time,  Jeanne  R.  Lowe,  Random  House,  1967. 

The  City  Planning  Process:    A  Political  Analysis,  Alan  A. 
Altshuler,  Cornell  University  Press,  1965. 
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Unit  4 


Recommended  Qualifications  of  Workers 


INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Familiarity  with,  and  ability  to  discuss,  the  typical  job  m 
OBJECTIVES  entry  qualification,  such  as  age,  education,  and  background 

experiences  for  the  rural,  urban,  and  community  development 

worker. 

2.    Ability  to  evaluate  his  own  qualifications  and  compare  them 
with  the  recommended  qualifications  required  for  entry 
level  jobs. 


CONTENT  Age  Level .    As  with  most  jobs,  the  basic  entry  age  of  workers 

in  rural ,  urban,  and  community  development  varies  greatly.  In 
some  cases  it  is  possible  to  start  work  at  age  16  as  a  survey- 
or's rod  man,  drafting  tracer,  or  storekeeper.    However,  most 
people  typically  start  at  age  18  to  25  and  continue  working 
until  retirement  age.    The  usual  working  age  range  is  18  to  60. 


Education.    Preprofessionals  at  the  basic  job  entry  level  have, 
typically,  had  some  experiences  in  high  school  related  to  the 
job  area  they  desire  to  enter,  and  most  hold  a  high  school  di- 
ploma.   Others  possess  a  college  education,  which  is  usually 
required  for  entry  at  the  professional  level.    However,  many 
jobs  such  as  building  inspector,  building  manager,  and  senior 
draftsman  are  gained  by  years  of  experience  on  the  job,  and  not 
necessarily  by  formal  schooling.    Most  entry  level  older  work- 
ers hold  (at  the  very  least),  or  are  working  toward,  a  G.E.D. 
certificate. 


Job  Entry.    Approximately  9  out  of  10  jobs  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment are  covered  by  the  Civil  Service  Act,  which  provides 
that  competitive  examinations  must  be  taken  to  obtain  these 
jobs.    Persons  who  score  the  highest  on  the  exams  receive  first 
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preference  in  hiring,  although  other  factors,  such  as  veteran's 
status,  may  have  a  bearing  also.    Some  jobs  may  not  be  covered 
by  this  requirement.    Applicants  must  meet  minimum  age,  train- 
ing, and  experience  requirements  for  the  particular  job  they 
desire. 

Most  state  and  local  government  positions  are  also  filled  by 
some  form  of  civil  service  test,  and  personnel  are  hired  and 
promoted  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Specific  information  on  jobs 
available  can  be  obtained  at  the  State  Employment  office,  or 
through  the  state  or  local  Civil  Service  Commission.  Keep  in 
mind  that  there  are  often  exceptions  to  the  above  qualifying 
requirements  in  some  areas. 

The  needed  entrance  qualifications  or  programs  to  further  the 
upward  job  mobility  can  be  gained  in  high  school,  technical 
institutes,  junior  and  community  colleges,  extension  divisions 
of  colleges  and  universities,  and  through  correspondence 
schools.    Other  persons  qualify  for  various  career  jobs  or  ad- 
vance upward  in  their  careers  through  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams, combined  with  part-time  schooling  or  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams.   Important  qualifications  for  success  are  a  sincere  in- 
terest in  one's  work,  and  the  ability  to  get  along  with  others 
in  the  community. 


Cormtunity  Action.    Entry  level  jobs  at  the  preprofessional  lev- 
el  usually  require  a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent. 
Preprofessional s  qualify  with  drafting,  or  clerical  knowledge, 
or  some  form  of  community  involvement  activities  or  knowledge. 
At  the  professional  level,  a  masters'  degree  is  desired,  with 
undergraduate  work  in  city  planning,  architecture,  engineering, 
or  public  administration. 

Planning.    Entry  level  jobs  in  planning  typically  call  for  ex- 
perience or  familiarity  with  the  field  of  drafting.    This  ap- 
plies also  to  the  closely  related  areas  of  illustrating,  and 
modelmaking.    Some  ability  to  visualize  objects  in  three  di- 
mensions, and  skill  in  freehand  sketching  is  needed.    At  the 
professional  level,  a  masters'  degree  in  planning  is  most  de- 
sirable.   Planners  must  frequently  pass  civil  service  examina- 
tions for  appointment. 


Building  and  Zoning.    Entry  level  jobs  in  building  and  zoning 
usually  require  a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent,  with 
some  training  in  drafting  or  its  related  fields.    Inasmuch  as 
workers  are  expected  to  prepare  and  use  maps,  and  to  prepare 
and  use  building  and  zoning  codes,  additional  on-the-job  train- 
ing or  education  may  also  be  desired.    At  the  professional  lev- 
el ,  five  years  or  so  of  experience  in  housing,  construction. 
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architecture,  or  engineering  is  needed,  or  three  or  more  years 
of  college. 


Aaauisition.    Job  entry  requirements  vary  in  this  area  from 
minimal  amounts  of  drafting,  mechanics,  or  surveying  gained  in 
high  school  or  its  equivalent,  to  first  or  second  level  pro- 
fessional college  degrees  in  housing  administration,  architec- 
ture, or  surveying.    Occupations  involve  assessments,  estab- 
lishing boundaries,  protection  of  public  properties  and  equip- 
ment, mapping,  and  community  involvement. 


Study  and  discuss  material  on  age,  education,  background, 
experience,  and  training,  and  recommended  qualifications 
for  workers  in  this  field. 

Analyze  self  interest  and  experiences,  and  compare  these 
qualifications  with  the  recommended  qualifications  for 
workers  in  this  field. 

Develop  a  short  comparative  report  on  the  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  your  own  qualifications  with  the  recommended 
qualifications  for  workers  in  this  area. 

Develop  a  list  of  further  education  or  training  experiences 
needed  to  qualify  for  a  job  at  a  higher  entry  level. 

Develop  a  list  of  experiences  and/or  types  of  training  that 
would  enable  the  student  to  make  the  most  rapid  progress  on 
the  job. 

Select  one  or  more  specific  entry  level  jobs  in  which  the 
student  is  interested,  determine  the  local  entry  qualifi- 
cations, salary,  and  working  conditions, and/or  duties. 

Visit  the  local  civil  service  commission  office  and  make 
a  listing  of  jobs  currently  available,  entry  qualifications, 
salary,  and  working  conditions  and/or  duties. 

Develop  a  list  of  all  career  jobs  for  which  the  student  is 
presently  qualified,  and  compare  the  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences between  these  entry  level  jobs. 

Arrange  for  a  visit  to  the  local  state  employment  office. 

Prepare  a  bulletin  board  display  comparing  various  quali- 
fications for  entry  level  jobs  such  as  age,  education, 
training,  and  other  experience. 

Provide  opportunity  for  group  discussion  and  analysis  of 
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student *s  own  qualifications  with  recommended  entry  level 
qualifications  for  workers  in  this  group  of  services. 

Provide  a  report  or  conduct  a  class  discussion  on  the  ex- 
periences of  previous  students  who  have  entered  this  career 
area  from  this  school . 

Arrange  for  a  class  field  trip  to  the  local  Civil  Service 
Commission  office. 

Conduct  a  discussion  on  the  various  types  of  examinations 
required  for  many  government  entry  jobs. 

Conduct  a  discussion  on  the  similarity  of  qualifications 
for  a  specific  entry  level  job  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  resultant  mobility  available  to  workers. 

Discuss  the  mobility  available  between  various  entry  level 
jobs,  or  between  career  families. 


The  Challenge  of  Urban  Planning,  American  Institute  of  Planners, 

Employment  Outlook  for  Urban  Planners,  Department  of  Labor, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1970. 

Careers  for  Women:    Why  Not  Be  An  Urban  Planner?  Department  of 
Labor,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1971. 

Urban  Planner,  Chronicle  Guidance  Publications,  1970. 

Careers  in  Public  Planning  and  Administration,  Angelo  Cohn, 
Henry  Z.  Walck,  Inc.  ,  1967. 

Career  Opportunities:    Community  Service  and  Related  Special- 
ists, J.  G.  Ferguson  Publishing  Co.,  1970. 

Unusual  Careers,  Martha  E.  Munzer,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1970. 

The  City  As  a  Cormiunity,  Washington  Square  Press,  1970. 

Planning  Our  Town,  Martha  E.  Munzer,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1964. 

Cities  Are  People,  S.  Carl  Hirsch,  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  1968. 

Our  Working  World:    Cities  At  Work,  Lawrence  Senesh,  Science 
Research  Associates,  1966. 
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Unit  5       Career  Lattices  and  Job  Mobility 


INSTRUCTIONAL     1.    Ability  to  identify  preprofessional  entry  level  jobs  in 
OBJECTIVES  the  community  action,  planning,  building  and  zoning,  and 

acquisition  job  families. 

2.  Ability  to  construct  a  typical  career  lattice  for  elements 
within  the  community  action,  planning,  building  and  zoning, 
and  acquisition  job  families. 

3.  Ability  to  describe  typical  entry  level  jobs  for  prepro- 
fessional workers  in  the  field  of  rural,  urban,  and  com- 
munity development. 


CONTENT  Entry  Level  Jobs.    A  career  ladder  is  a  series  of  positions  of 

gradually  increasing  difficulty.    The  first  step  on  the  ladder 
is  usually  referred  to  as  "entry  level."    Entry  level  jobs  re- 
quire minimal  skill  and  education,  and  are  usually  open  to 
workers  without  prior  experience  in  that  job.    Examples  of  en- 
try level  jobs  in  rural,  urban,  and  community  development  are: 

Community  Action  -  Community  Program  Aide 

Urban  Renewal  Aide 
Storekeeping  Clerk 

Planning  -  Planning  Aide 

Messenger 
Model  maker 
Junior  Architect 

Building/Zoning    -  Building  Inspector  Trainee 

Engineering  Aide 

Aides  or  paraprofessi onals  in  community  action  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  education  and  planning  programs,  and  in  clerical 
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and  housekeeping  duties.    Aides  in  planning  assist  in  mapping, 
drafting,  designing,  engrossing,  and  modelmaking;  and  in  build 
mg  and  zoning,  they  participate  in  housekeeping,  caretakinq, 
and  maintaining  records. 


Typical  Career  Lattices.    Clearly  identifiable  career  lattices 

the  major  job  families  in  the  rural,  urban,  and  community 
development  areas  are  shown  in  Figures  9  through  13.  These 
are  based  on  large  organization  or  systems,  although  the  num- 
ber of  positions  might  be  reduced  in  smaller  organizations. 
While  the  career  lattices  emphasize  preprofessional  jobs,  they 
also  include  professional  positions.    Specific  job  titles  and 
duties  to  be  performed  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  type  of 
organization  and  its  purposes  and  goals. 

The  career  lattices  illustrate  the  presence  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  upward  mobility  fn  the  major  job  families.  Implicit 
in  the  upward  mobility  is  the  difference  between  "careers"  and 
jobs.     Job  training  connotes  training  for  a  position  which 
may  or  may  not  have  permanence.    Career  training  involves  pro- 
gress through  a  series  of  clearly  defined  steps  (work  and/or 
education)  leading  to  a  desired  career. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  alternate  routes  upward 
through  various  career  lattices,  and  that  many  basic  skills 
and  experiences  acquired  in  one  occupation  can  be  used  in  other 
career  lattices.    The  acquisition  of  certain  skills  permits  hor 
izontal  as  well  as  vertical  mobility  between  various  careers, 
such  as  clerical,  housekeeping,  or  drafting  and  mapping.  For 
example,  basic  drafting  skills  can  lead  to  a  career  as  a  drafts 
man,  as  a  mapmaker,  as  a  modelmaker,  or  as  a  planner;  or  may 
lead  into  engineering  and  many  other  fields. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


Define  these  terms:  career  lattice,  career  mobility,  and 
entry  level  job. 

Visit  a  local  planning,  urban  renewal,  or  development 
agency. 

List  and  describe  preprofessional  entry  level  jobs  in  each 
of  the  major  job  families  in  rural,  urban,  and  community 
development. 

Visit  the  state  employment  office  to  determine  the  kinds 
of  job  openings  in  this  area. 

Discuss  with  other  students  or  a  counselor  the  typical  ac- 
tivities of  each  entry  worker  in  this  work. 
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COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  COORDINATOR 


FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE 


PROGRAM  PLANNER 


SPECIAL  SERVICES  AIDE 


COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  AIDE 


Figure  9  -  Typical  Career  Lattice  -  Community  Action 


COORDINATOR  OF  PROJECTS 


PROJECT  MANAGER 


PROJECT  PLANNER  | 

INVESTIGATOR  | 

URBAN  RENEWAL  AIDE  | 

Figure  10  -  Typical  Career  Lattice  -  Urban  Renewal 
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CHIEF  PLANNER 


PRINCIPAL  PLANNING  COORDINATOR  | 

SENIOR  PLANNING  COORDINATOR  | 

PLANNING  COORDINATOR  | 

PLANNING  COORDINATOR  TRAINEE  | 

PLANNING  AIDE  | 

Figure  II  -  Typical  Career  Lattice  -  Planning 


BUILDING  CODE  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE 


BUILDING  INSPECTOR 


BUILDING  INSPECTOR  AIDE 


BUILDING  INSPECTOR  TRAI 


NEE  "] 


Figure  12  -  Typical  Career  Lattice  -  Building  Inspection 
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PRINCIPAL  DRAFTSMAN 


GENERAL  ARCHITECTURAL  CARTOGRAPHIC 
MECHANICAL       STRUCTURAL  ELECTRICAL 


SENIOR  DRAFTSMAN 


GENERAL  ARCHITECTURAL  CARTOGRAPHIC 
MECHANICAL       STRUCTURAL  ELECTRICAL 


DRAFTSMAN 


DRAFTING  AIDE 


MESSENGER 


Figure  IZ  -  Typical  Career  Lattice  -  Planning  &  Drafting 


°     Construct  a  typical  career  ladder  for  one  or  more  job  fam- 
ilies showing  the  upward  and  horizontal  mobility  of  the 
career  ladder. 

TEACHER  °     Visit  a  local  planning,  urban  renewal,  or  development  agen- 

r*1ANAGEMENT  cy  and  view  on-the-job  activities  typically  found  in  this 

ACTIVITIES  development. 

°     Discuss  the  many  basic  similarities  for  entry  level  job 
requirements  found  both  in  the  private  and  public  sectors 
of  employment. 

°     Invite  a  public  planning  agency  planner  to  discuss  with 
students  the  role  of  his  agency,  its  potential  for  job 
employment  opportunities,  and  the  types  of  jobs  and  skills 
desired. 

°     Prepare  a  bulletin  display  of  a  "career  ladder"  showing 
photographs,  pamphlets,  salaries,  and  job  descriptions  for 
a  specific  development  career  family. 
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RESOURCES  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  Department  of  Labor,  U.S. 

Government  Printing  Office,  1965.  - 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Urban  Planning,  International  City 
Managers  Association,  1968. 

Opportunities  in  City  Planning,  Marjorie  S.  Berger,  Vocational 
Guidance  Manuals,  1961. 

Studying  Your  Government.  Roland  J.  Warren,  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation,  1955. 

Government  Careers  and  the  Community  Coin  egg,  Andrew  S.  Korim, 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,:  1971. 

Careers  in  Public  Planning  and  Administration.  Angel o  Cohn, 
Henry  Z.  Walck,  1966.  ~ 

Your  Career  in  Civil  Service.  Robert  A.  Liston,  Julian 
Messner,  1966. 

City  Employment  in  1969.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1970. 

I  Like  It  Here.  Modern  Talking  Picture  Service,  (Film,  17  min., 
35  mm,  color,  sound,  free  loan),  1970. 
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Unit  6       Employment  Prospects 


INSTRUCTIONAL     1.    Ability  to  identify  at  least  five  sources  of  information 
OBJECTIVES  and  statistics  concerning  employment  outlook  in  rural, 

urban,  and  community  developmenf. 

2.  Ability  to  compare  data  dealing  with  the  employment  expec- 
tations of  jobs  in  rural,  urban,  and  community  development, 
and  with  student's  own  job  goals. 

3.  Ability  to  discuss  the  overall  employment  trends,  both 
short  range  and  long  range,  in  the  general  area  of  rural, 
urban,  and  community  development. 


CONTENT  Employment  Outlook.    At  the  present  time,  the  area  of  rural, 

urban,  and  community  development  is  one  that  is  expanding  at  a 
tremendous  rate,  and  all  indications  are  that  it  will  continue 
to  employ  more  and  more  workers  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
rebuilding  of  America's  cities,  the  growth  of  the  suburbs,  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces,  and  the  protection  of  the  rural 
areas,  as  well  as  shifting  housing  and  working  patterns,  and 
the  general  mobility  of  the  overall  population,  have  created 
tremendous  pressures  to  plan  for  orderly  growth,  changes,  and 
planning  in  both  rural  and  metropolitan  areas.    Almost  all  com- 
munities in  America  are  involved  to  some  degree  in  planning. 
This  in  turn  has  generated  great  demands  for  both  professionals 
and  paraprofessionals. 

Paraprofessionals  perform  the  support  functions  such  as  draft- 
ing, mapping,  aiding  building  inspections,  or  assisting  sur- 
veyors, in  addition  to  housekeeping  and  maintenance  duties. 
Professionals  are  in  great  demand  and  the  shortage  of  qualified 
planners  is  expected  to  continue  for  some  time.    In  a  recent 
year,  there  were  about  2,000  vacancies  in  planning  agencies, 
according  to  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials.  More 
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recently,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  only  about  600  uni- 
versity graduates  in  planning  to  fill  some  8,000  job  vacancies. 

It  is  expected  that  the  construction  of  new  cities  and  towns, 
the  development  of  transportation  systems,  the  need  for  recre- 
ation and  open  areas,  the  rebuilding  of  cities,  and  environ- 
mental planning,  will  continue  to  generate  a  need  for  a  great 
number  of  workers  at  both  the  professional  and  the  paraprofes- 
sional  levels  for  some  time  to  come.    This  may  be  categorized 
as  one  of  the  most  highest  employment  growth  fields. 


Employment  Information  and  Statistics.    The  most  readily  avail- 
able  sources  of  information  on  employment  are  the  school  guidance 
offices  and  the  local  newspaper  classified  columns.    Almost  all 
libraries  have  a  wide  range  of  books,  pamphlets,  brochures, 
and  other  materials  related  to  career  information  and  employ- 
ment trends  in  this  field.    The  Oaaupational  Outlook  Handbook^ 
the  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly^  and  other  publications  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  are 
also  excellent  sources.    Many  states  and  major  localities  also 
offer  free  materials  of  this  general  nature. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  State  Employment  Office, 
the  State  Labor  Department,  and  the  local  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission.   The  following  professional  association  and  govern- 
mental agencies  are  among  those  which  have  materials  concerning 
employment  prospects: 

American  Institute  of  Planners 
917  *  15th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 

American  Society  of  Planning  Officials 
1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 

American  Congress  on  Surveying  &  Mapping 
Woodward  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 
2013  I  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

American  Institute  of  Architects 
1735  New  York  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

American  Institute  for  Design  &  Drafting 
305  S.  Andrews  Avenue,  Suite  610 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33301 
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American  Federation  of  Technical  Engineers 
1126    16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Engineers  Council  for  Professional  Development 
345  East  47th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

Regional  Office 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

Address  listed  in  Oaaupational  Outlook  Handbook 


Discuss  career  possibilities  and  requirements  for  employ- 
ment as  a  rural,  urban,  and  community  development  worker 
in  your  community. 

Study  the  school  library  file  on  statistics  and  information 
on  the  job  expectations  in  this  area. 

Learn  about  the  employment  opportunities  available  in  your 
own  area  in  this  work. 

Discuss  local  educational  opportunities  available  in  your 
career  interest  area. 

Contact  a  teacher  or  guidance  counselor  who  is  familiar 
with  the  entrance  requirements  for  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  that  prepares  professionals  in  your  choice  of 
career  area,  and  discuss  your  interests  and  qualifications. 

Write  a  short  summary  of  your  employment  goals. 

Prepare  a  report  for  class  discussion  on  the  employment 
trend  statistics,  entrance  requirements,  and  employment 
potential  for  jobs  in  rural,  urban,  and  community  develop- 
ment, in  a  specific  area  of  community  action,  planning, 
building  and  zoning,  and  acquisition. 


Subscribe  to  the  Oaaupational  Outlook  Quarterly j  and  ask 
students  to  make  periodic  reports  on  employment  trends, 
wages,  etc.,  as  described  therein. 

Arrange  for  students  to  visit  the  local  state  employment 
service  office  and  discuss  the  employment  outlook  in  rural, 
urban,  and  community  development  areas. 

Arrange  for  a  representative  of  the  Civil  Service  Office 
to  discuss  with  students  examinations  and  other  job  entry 
qual if i cations. 
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Compile  a  file  of  newspaper  listings  and  accounts  of  civil 
service  job  opening  announcements,  salaries,  resignations, 
and  other  changes  for  class  discussion  or  bulletin  board 
display. 

Arrange  for  a  comparative  class  discussion  of  students* 
employment  goals,  and  the  employment  outlook  locally  and 
nationally  in  these  fields  in  the  major  job  families. 

Compile  a  file  of  educational  institutions  that  offer 
course  work  in  these  fields. 

Secure  employment  application  forms  from  various  agencies 
and  conduct  a  class  discussion  on  the  types  of  information 
asked  for. 

Compile  an  information  file  on  local  agencies  involved  in 
these  areas  of  development  based  on  newspaper  accounts, 
public  relations  announcements,  career  announcements,  etc. 

Secure  the  correct  titles,  function,  contact  person,  and 
addresses  of  local  agencies  involved  in  this  work. 

Arrange  for  various  agencies  involved  in  rural,  urban,  and 
community  development  to  provide  speakers  for  class  prpsen- 
tations. 

Arrange  for  students  to  attend  public  information  meetings, 
hearings,  and  other  types  of  presentations  given  to  the 
corranunity  by  agencies  involved  in  these  areas. 

Request  local  agencies  involved  in  rural,  urban,  and  com- 
munity development  work  to  provide  classroom  quantities 
^f  pamphlets,  booklets,  and  other  types  of  public  infor- 
mation notices. 

Arrange  for  a  field  trip  to  a  project  being  constructed, 
planned,  acquired,  or  changed  by  an  agency  involved  in 
this  development. 

Compile  a  listing  of  names  and  addresses  of  national  orga- 
nizations involved  in  this  field. 

Contact  various  agencies,  foundations,  or  associations  and 
determine  the  type  of  information,  financial  aids,  and 
other  types  of  assistance  they  may  offer  prospective  en- 
tering workers  and/or  students. 
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RESOURCES  Tenant  Services  Personnel;    48  Job  Descriptions  from  Large 

Housing  Authorities.  National  Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development  Officials,  1970. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Urban  Planning,  International  City 
Managers'  Association,  1968. 

Education  and  Career  Information  for  Planning  and  Related 
Fields,  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials. 

The  Challenge  of  Urban  Planning,  American  Institute  of  Planr 
ners,  1970. 
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PUBLIC  SAFETY,  CORRECTIONS, 
AND  JUDICIAL  SERVICES 
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Section 


Unit  1 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


PUBLIC  SAFETY,  CORRECTIONS, 
AND  JUDICIAL  SERVICES 


Primary  Functions  of  Public  Safety,  Corrections, 
and  Judicial  Services 


1.  Ability  to  identify  the  three  major  branches  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government,  and  to  explain  the  position  of 
public  safety,  corrections,  and  judicial  services  in  the 
structure  of  the  American  system  of  government. 

2.  Ability  to  identify  the  major  job  families  in  public  safe- 
ty, corrections,  and  judicial  services,  as  well  as  describe 
the  nature  of  the  work  for  each. 


Descriptive  Overview.    The  major  occupational  group  which  em- 
braces the  fields  of  Public  Safety,  Corrections,  and  Judicial 
Services,  is  concerned  with  the  protection  of  human  and  prop- 
erty rights  as  well  as  the  resolution  of  related  conflicts. 
The  Judicial  Branch,  together  with  the  Executive  Branch,  forms 
a  part  of  the  American  system  of  government.    While  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  administers  and  enforces  the  laws,  the  Judicial 
Branch  complies  with  the  laws,  applies  them,  and  judges  wheth- 
er persons  are  guilty  of  their  violations.    Public  Safety  is 
concerned  mainly  with  law  enforcement  and  protection  against 
fire.    The  primary  function  of  law  enforcement  officers  is  to 
enforce  the  laws,  while  the  function  of  firefighters  is  to  pro- 
tect the  community  against  the  loss  of  life,  injury,  and  the 
destruction  of  property  by  fire  or  any  natural  calamity. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  administers  the  correctional  sys- 
tem for  adults  convicted  of  felonies  and  committed  by  the 
courts  to  the  Director  of  Corrections  for  terms  prescribed  by 
law.    The  Department  also  maintains  a  program  of  treatment  de- 
signed to  help  each  inmate  to  become  prepared  vocationally, 
academically,  physically , and  psychologically  to  take  his  place 
in  free  society.    The  Department  also  supervises  parolees  and 
addict  out-patient  psychiatric  clinics.  Halfway  Houses,  and 
anti-narcotic  testing  facilities. 
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The  Department  of  Justice  is  the  chief  law  office  of  the  state. 
This  Department  interprets  the  laws,  renders  opinions,  and  rep- 
resents the  state  in  civil  and  criminal  proceedings.    It  main- 
tains central  fingerprint  and  criminal  record  filos,  compiles 
statistics  pertaining  to  crime,  assists  peace  officers  in  civil 
and  criminal  investigations,  and  participates  in  direct  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  relating  to  use,  possession,  and  sale  of  nar- 
cotics.   The  Department  also  passes  on  the  constitutionality 
of  each  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  for  the  final  consider- 
ation of  the  Governor,  and  represents  the  state  on  all  criminal 
and  civil  matters  before  the  Appellate  and  Supreme  Courts. 

The  major  authority  of  government  which  protects  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  its  people  is  the  Pol  ice  Department, 
with  the  primary  function  of  law  enforcement.    However,  their 
work  is  not  limited  only  to  law  enforcement,  but  covers  also 
work  in  courts,  prisons,  and  probation. 


Major  Job  Families.    The  Public  Safety,  Corrections,  and  Judi- 
cial  Services  occupational  group  includes  five  major  job  fami- 
lies:   law  enforcement,  fire  protection,  courts,  corrections, 
probation,  and  parole.    (Civil  Defense  is  a  function  of  Public 
Safety  Enforcement.) 

All  these  job  families  deal  with  the  protection  of  human  rights. 
Health,  safety,  welfare  of  the  people,  and  property  rights  in- 
clude some  of  the  areas  which  fall  under  this  major  occupation- 
al group.    People  working  in  the  public  safety,  corrections, 
and  judicial  services  field  are  expected  to  perform  competently 
a  broad  range  of  duties  in  accordance  with  the  specific  job 
family. 


STUDENT  °     View  films  on  You  and  the  Law,  and  participate  in  discus- 

LEARNING  sion  of  the  films, 

ACTIVITIES 

°  Prepare  at  least  three  questions  on  the  primary  functions 
of  public  safety,  corrections,  and  judicial  services,  and 
discuss  these  with  resource  people  in  the  major  job  fami- 
lies. 

°     Describe  the  fields  of  public  safety,  corrections,  and 
judicial  services,  and  identify  the  three  major  branches 
in  the  American  system  of  government. 

°     Write  a  short  overview  of  the  occupational  group  stating 
the  main  protective  duties  performed  within  this  group. 

List  the  major  job  families  and  compare  the  predominant 
concerns  and  duties  of  each  group. 
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TEACHER  Arrange  for  visit  by  resource  people  in  the  major  job 

MANAGEMENT  families. 

ACTIVITIES 

°     Have  students  visit  local  agencies  in  the  public  safety, 
corrections,  and  judicial  services,  and  observe  the  primary 
functions  of  workers.    Have  students  collect  materials  and 
information  on  the  functions  and  duties  of  workers  in  this 
occupational  group.    Help  students  display  material s  and 
information,  and  share  with  their  peers. 

Have  students  form  small  groups  to  discuss  and  compare  the 
primary  functions  of  the  six  job  families. 


RESOURCES  You  and  the  Law,  Guidance  Associates  of  Pleasantville,  (Film- 

strips.  Part  I,  14  min. ;  Part  II,  15min.;  Discussion  Guide, 
purchase),  1972. 

Police  Science  for  the  Young  American,  V.  A.  Leonard;  Charles 
C.  Thomas,  1968. 

Police  and  Public  Safety,  R.  E.  Clift,  W.  H.  Anderson  Co., 
1963. 

Law  Enforcement;  An  Introduction  to  the  Police  Role  in  the 
Community,  T.  F.  Adams;  Prentice-Hall,  1968. 

Introduction  to  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  A.  C. 
Germann,  F.  D.  Day,  R.  R.  J.  Gallarti;  Charles  C.  Thomas, 
1968. 

Introduction  to  Police  Science,  J.-I.^Sjullivan;  McGraw-Hill, 
1966. 

President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement,  6  volumes,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1968-69. 

Your  Future  As  a  Policeman--PolicewQman,  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Jovanovitch,  (Audio  Tape  Reel),  1969. 

Law  and  Its  Enforcers,  Westinghouse  Learning,  (Audio  Cassette), 
1970. 

Modern  Law  Enforcement  and  Police  Science,  Charles  C.  Thomas, 
1967. 

The  Police,  The  Judiciary,  and  the  Criminal,  Charles  C.  Thomas, 
1969. 

Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice,  J.  R.  Lansberry,  Davis  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1968. 
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Federal  Courts  and  Law  Enforcenent,  McGraw-Hill,  (Filmstrip, 
38  frames,  black  and  white,  purchase),  1969, 


A  Study  of  the  Fireman's  Occupation,  D.  Allen,  W.  S.  Bodner, 
R.  Lans,  J.  Meyer;  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  University 
of  California,  1968. 
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Unit  2        Background,  Organization,  and  Operations  - 

Public  Safety,  Corrections,  and  Judicial  Services 

INSTRUCTIONAL      1.    Abilitx.to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
OBJECTIVES  cies  and  their  roles  at  the  different  levels  by  identifying 

at  least  four  general  objectives  of  law  enforcement. 

2.  Ability  to  explain  th[e  components  and  the  structure  of  law 
enforcement  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Ability  to  identify  the  various  law  enforcement  agencies, 
explain  their  functions,  and  typical  organizational  pat- 
tern. 

4.  Ability  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  mission  of  police 
by  listing  the  basic  police  purposes  and  at  least  five 
major  tasks  the  police  must  perform  to  accomplish  their 
missions. 

5.  Ability  to  explain  the  organization  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, outline  the  organizational  relationships  and  primary 
functions  of  administrative  units,  and  describe  the  author- 
ity and  duties  of  personnel. 

6.  Ability  to  identify  the  major  police  operations  and  explain 
their  functions. 

7.  Ability  to  identify  the  major  fire  safety  and  prisons  oper- 
ations, dnd  explain  the  functions  of  firemen  and  correc- 
tional officers. 

8.  Ability  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  state  and  federal 
law  enforcement  agencies  by  describing  the  development, 
the  authority  and  duties,  and  the  major- units  of  the  state 
and  federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 
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Q.    Ability  to  identify  the  major  units  of  related  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  describe  their  authority  and  duties. 


CONTENT  Origin  and  purpose  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Public  Safety.  Law 

enforcement  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Hammurabi,  a  Babylonian 
ruler  who  lived  about  2000  B.C.;  records  show  existence  of  laws 
to  assure  order  in  the  community.    With  the  development  of  civ- 
ilization, law  enforcement  has  also  developed.    The  basic  con- 
cepts of  U.S.  law  enforcement  originated  in  England;  for  exam- 
ple, the  New  York  City  Police  Department  was  formed  in  1834 
along  the  general  lines  of  Scotland  Yard. 

The  police  belong  to  the  Executive  Branch  of  our  government  and 
enforce  the  laws  established  by  the  Legislative  Branch,  and 
interpreted  by  the  Judicial  Branch.    Judgment  and  punishment  of 
offenders  is  performed  by  other  branches  of  our  constitutional 
government.    Federal,  state,  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
operate  in  their  own  spheres  of  jurisdiction,  although  the 
American  police  and  fire  prevention  forces  are  free  from  feder- 
al or  central  control.    Each  community  is  responsible  for  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  its  own  police  department, 
and  its  own  fire  department. 

Different  types  of  law  enforcement  agencies  had  different  ori- 
gins. The  municipal  police  force  is  the  most  common  and  impor- 
tant branch  of  local  government.  Some  police  forces  have  been 
formed  for  specific  needs,  e.g.,  the  law  agencies  created  at 
the  state  and  federal  levels  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  li- 
censing, and  other  revenue  laws.  Narcotics  bureaus,  alcoholic 
control  departments,  and  highway  patrols  are  among  the  depart- 
ments which  have  statewide  jurisdiction.  Because  of  their  na- 
tionwide responsibilities,  federal  agencies  have  no  geographic 
boundaries,  and  cooperate  not  only  with  state  police,  but  also 
with  police  of  foreign  countries. 


Organization  and  Operation  at  the  Local  Level.    The  organiza- 
tion  and  operation  of  the  Municipal  Police  Department  varies  with 
the  department  and  the  district.    The  basic  police  purpose  is 
to  enforce  laws  in  a  designated  district.    To  accomplish  their 
mission,  the  police  must  perform  these  major  tasks: 

the  prevention  of  criminal  activities, 
the  repression  of  criminal  activities, 
the  arrest  of  law  violators, 

the  regulation  of  people  in  their  noncriminal  activities, 
the  performance  of  public  duties. 

The  organization  of  the  department  defines  the  tasks  of  the 
police,  and  provides  coordination  and  control  in  their  work  of 
law  enforcement.    Organizational  relationships  are  similar  in 
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most  police  departments.  The  administrative  units  of  a  police 
department  include  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Departmental  Divi- 
sions, special  unit's,  auxiliary  units,  and  staff  services. 

Law  enforcement  officers  have  many  duties,  varying  with  the 
department  of  employment.    The  patrolman  enforces  laws  in  a 
given  district.    He  is  aided  by  a  dispatcher,  who  answers  tele- 
phone complaints  and  dispatches  patrolmen  to  the  scene.  Some 
of  the  other  people  who  help  the  patrolman  enforce  laws  include 
the  Precinct  Commander,  Desk  Lieutenant,  Patrol  Sergeant,  Po- 
lice Cadet,  Detective,  Juvenile  Officer,  Traffic  Officer,  and 
Policewoman.    In  addition,  there  are  narcotics  officers,  who 
investigate  cases  involving  the  use  of  narcotics;  hit-skip  of- 
ficers, who  gather  physical  evidence  from  automobile  accidents 
for  analysis;  and  fingerprint  technicians,  who  obtain,  classi- 
fy, and  file  fingerprints  for  identification. 

Major  divisions  of  poliae  overations  include  patrol,  the  inves- 
tigative process,  traffic  supervision,  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  and  control,  and  auxiliary  service  units. 

The  main  functions  of  patrol  operations  are  to  prevent  crimes 
and  to  take  corrective  measures  when  incidents  occur.  These 
functions  call  for  methods  of  patrol  to  accomplish:    the  pre- 
vention of  the  development  of  criminal  and  other  anti-social 
tendencies;  the  reduction  of  the  opportunity  for  law  violation; 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  when  it  is  threatened;  and  the 
provision  of  a  variety  of  services  to  the  public.    Patrol  func- 
tions provide  basic  police  services,  and  may  be  conducted  on 
foot,  by  car,  by  helicopter,  and  other  means. 

The  investigative  process  has  the  principal  purpose  of  investi- 
gating crimes,  recovering  stolen  property,  arresting  suspected 
and  identified  criminals,  and  preparing  cases  for  prosecution. 
The  crimes  more  frequently  handled  by  this  group  of  officers 
include  criminal  homicide,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  bur- 
glary, larceny,  automobile  theft,  assault  and  battery,  forgery, 
embezzlement,  stolen  property  offenses,  weapon  violations,  and 
offenses  against  the  family  and  children.    The  investigative 
methods  incorporate  the  detective  division  and  auxiliary  units, 
such  as  the  crime  laboratory. 

Traffic  supervision  has  the  primary  police  traffic  function  of 
the  promotion  of  safety  on  the  streets  and  highways,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  drivers  and  pedestrians.  The  major  traf- 
fic responsibilities  are  the  enforcement  of  traffic  laws,  en- 
forcement of  parking  ordinances,  enforcement  of  requirements 
for  vehicles  and  vehicle  operators,  pedestrian  control,  inves- 
tigation of  tra^ffic  accidents,  and  traffic  education. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Division  has 
the  purpose  of  protecting  dependent  children,  and  preventing 
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crime  by  eliminating  (or  inhibiting)  the  desire  to  commit  crim- 
inal acts  by  juveniles  who  have  not  reached  a  certain  minimum 
age,  which  varies  from  state  to  state,  the  lowest  being  eight- 
een years  of  age.    The  police  officers  try  to  discover  a  crim- 
inal or  delinquent  behavior  pattern  at  an  early  age,  and  then 
try  to  prevent  the  youth  from  repeating  the  delinquency  or  the 
crime - 

Auxiliary  service  units  include  communications,  records,  deten- 
tion, and  laboratory.    Each  unit  has  varied  methods  of  helping 
to  prevent  crime  and  support  law  enforcement. 


Organization  and  Operation  at  the  State  and  Federal  Level. 
State  and  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  are  highly  special  - 
ized  in  nature.    The  state  agencies,  of  course,  are  confined 
within  the  state,  while  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  agen- 
cies covers  the  entire  country. 

Each  law  enforcement  agency  is  divided  into  several  headquar- 
ters' divisions.    For  the  state  law  enforcement  agencies,  the 
major  units  are  traffic  enforcement;  crime  laboratory;  and  in- 
vestigative, identification,  and  regulatory  units. 

The  major  units  of  the  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  include 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  of  Treasury,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  Department  of  State.    Related  agen 
cies  include  courts,  probation,  corrections,  and  parole. 

All  the  above  agencies  are  working  in  unison  toward  a  common 
goal:    law  enforcement  in  public  safety,  corrections,  and  judi- 
cial services. 


View  films  on  fire  prevention  and  law  enforcement  and  dis- 
cuss with  peers. 

Make  a  list  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies  and  discuss 
each  one. 

Participate  in  discussion  on  the  role  of  law  enforcement 
at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels. 

Write  a  short  report  on  law  enforcement  and  public  safety 
agencies  and  their  role  at  the  different  levels. 

Identify  at  least  three  general  objectives  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Report  to  class  on  actual  experiences  with  police,  court, 
probation,  and  fire  prevention. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 
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Write  a  short  article  on  the  powers  and  duties  of  police- 
men and  firefighters. 

Write  "actual"  police  reports  from  information  transmitted 
on  simulated  criminal  activity. 

Research  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  policeman.  Con- 
duct structured  role-playing  centered  around  a  problem  with 
which  a  policeman  might  deal. 

Act  out  a  typical  problm  situation  with  one  of  the  members 
of  the  police  force. 

Report  to  class  on  actual  experiences  with  criminal  justice 
system,  police,  court,  probation,  etc. 

Hold  panel  discussion  about  various  careers  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  related  fields. 

Take  field  trips  to  different  agencies,  with  opportunity 
to  question  employees  of  same. 

Listen  to  tapes  of  experienced  employees  in  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  such  as  might  involve  police  dispatcher's 
calls,  reports  of  training  officer  of  local  police  depart- 
ment, and  an  F.B.I,  agent  describing  a  day's  tour  of  duty. 

Hold  informal  rap  session  with  Police  Cadets  concerning  the 
reason  they  chose  law  enforcement  for  a  career. 

Report,  both  orally  and  written,  on  several  careers  in 
criminal  justice  system  which  you  would  like  to  pursue 
for  possible  future  employment. 


C5llect,  and  make  available  to  students,  information  on  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Arrange  to  have  a  law  enforcement  officer  and  a  fireman 
speak  to  students  and  answer  their  questions. 

Arrange  to  have  a  policeman  bring  tangible  items  into  class- 
room that  students  can  handle  and  discuss. 

Arrange  a  field  trip  to  local  police  station  and  have  some 
students  purchase  their  bicycle  licenses,  etc.,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so,  or  participate  in  some  other  ac- 
tivity at  the  police  department.    Repeat  field  trip  to  a 
local  fire  station. 

Subscribe  to  such  periodicals  and  journals  as  these: 
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Police  Chief  (Journal),  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  1319  18th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  200036. 

Polioe  (Journal),  Charles  C.  Thomas,  301-327  E.  Laurence 
Avenue,  Springfield,  Illinois,  62703. 

Law  and  Order  Magazine  (Journal),  72  West  45th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York,  10036. 

The  National  Sheriff  (Journal),  National  Sheriffs'  Asso- 
ciation, Suite  209,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W-, 
Washington,  D.C. ,  20036. 

Prepare  and  make  available  to  students  file  of  pamphlets, 
magazines,  brochures,  books  such  as  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook  and  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles^  articles 
about  law  enforcement  and  related  fields,  etc. 

Arrange  field  trips  to  different  agencies  and  opportunities 
to  question  employees. 

Divide  students  into  small  groups  and  conduct  structured 
role-playing  around  problems  with  which  a  policeman  might 
deal.    Prepare  a  series  of  problem  situations,  such  as 
trespassing,  theft,  shoplifting,  vandalism,  runaways, 
drugs,  or  alcohol.    Write  problems  on  individual  slips  of 
paper  and  let  students  draw  for  topics. 

Introduce  such  resource  people  into  the  classroom  as  a 
policeman,  private  detective,  correctional  officer,  FBI 
agent.  Secret  Service  Agent,  state  trooper,  etc. 


RESOURCES  Law  Enforcement,  An  Introduction  to  the  Police  Role  in  the 

Community,  Thomas  F.  Adams,  Prentice-Hall,  1968, 

Opportunities  in  a  Law  Enforcement  Career,  James  D.  Stinchcomb, 
Universal  Publishing,  1971, 

A  Job  With  a  Future  in  Law  Enforcement  and  Related  Fields, 
Flora  R.  Schrieber,  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  1970. 

Introduction  to  Law  Enforcement,  A.C.  Germann,  Frank  D.  Day, 
and  Robert  R.J.  Gallaxie,  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1968. 

Principles  of  Law  Enforcement,  Edward  Eldefon,  Allan  Coffey, 
and  Richard  C.  Grace,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1968. 

Task  Force  Report:    The  Police,  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1967. 
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Introduction  to  Police  Science,  John  L.  Sullivan,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  1966. 

Police  Science  for  the  Young  American,  V.A.  Leonard,  Charles 
C.  Thomas,  1968. 

Your  Career  in  Law  Enforcement,  Robert  A.  Lis ton,  Pocket  Books, 
T965: 

Police  Work  With  Juveniles,  J.  P.  Kenney,  D.G.  Pursuit,  3rd 
Edition,  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1965. 

Law  Enforcement  and  the  Youthful  Offender:  Juvenile  Procedures, 
E.  Eldefonso,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1967. 

Police  Administration,  3rd  Edition,  Orlando  W.  Wilson   and  Roy 
C.  McLaren,  McGraw-Hill,  1972. 

Police  Operations;  Policies  and  Procedures,  J. P.  Kenney,  J.B. 
Williams,  2nd  Edition,  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1 968 . 

Patrol  Procedure,  G.T.  Pay ton,  3rd  Edition,  Legal  Book  Corpora- 
tion,  1967. 

The  Patrol  Operation,  G.W.  O'Connor,  C.G.  Vanderbosch,  Inter- 
national  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  1967. 

Municipal  Police  Administration,  International  City  Management 
Association,  1970. 

The  Police  Traffic  Control  Function,  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1968; 
also,  P.B.  Weston,  2nd  Edition  of  same,  1968. 

The  Traffic  Officer  in  Court  (Film,  10  min.,  black  and  white, 
purchase),  American  Mutual  Insurance,  1969. 

Police  Administration  and  Criminal  Investigation,  ARCO  Pub- 
lishing Co.  ,  1968. 

Introduction  to  the  Fire  Service,  International  Fire  Service 
Training  Association,  1971 

Organization  of  Fire  Departments,  California  State  Department 
of  Education,  1966. 

Operation  of  Small  Community  Fire  Departments,  W.Y.  Kimball, 
National  Fire  Protection  Association,  1968. 

Municipal  Fire  Administration,  D.S.  Arnold,  International  City 
Management  Association,  1967. 

Fire  Protection  Administration,  Texas  A  &  M  University,  1970. 
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The  Administration  of  Justice,  Paul  B.  Weston,  and  Kenneth  M. 
Wells,  Prentice-Hall.  1967. 

Manual  of  Correctional  Standards,  American  Correctional  Asso- 
ciation,  1970. 

Courts  of  Law,  Franklin  Watts,  1969. 
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Unit  3 


The  judicial  System  in  America 


INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  judicial  system  in 
OBJECTIVES  America  by  identifying  the  main  branches  of  the  judicial 

system,  and  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  major 

tasks  of  each. 

2.  Ability  to  explain  the  functions  and  the  typical  organiza- 
tion of  each  of  the  branches  of  the  judicial  system. 

3.  Ability  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  concept  of  justice 
by  comparing  the  past  and  the  present  emphasis  on  justice, 
and  identifying  the  main  ways  of  providing  justice. 

4.  Ability  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  governmental  system 
of  providing  justice  by  listing  the  primary  duty  of  at 
least  six  of  the  criminal  justice  agencies. 

5.  Ability  to  list  the  actual  steps  in  the  Criminal  Justice 
System  and  discuss  them. 

6.  Ability  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  proba- 
tion and  parole  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System  by  writing 

a  short  essay  on  probation. 


CONTENT  Administration  of  the  Judicial  System  in  America.    The  judicial 

system  in  America  is  formally  administered  by,  and  organized 
into,  two  main  branches:    the  Civil  Justice  System,  and  the 
Criminal  Justice  System. 

The  Civil  Juetiae  System  is  principally  concerned  with  private 
disputes  between  people.    Public  agencies  (except  the  courts) 
are  involved  in  the  enforcement  process.    Many  disputes  in  civ- 
il law  are  settled  according  to  the  rules  (such  as  torts)  set 
down  by  the  courts  or  legislatures.    Many  civil  law  disputes 
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involve    enforcement  of  privately  adopted  rules  and  duties;  for 
example,  contracts.    When  most  civil  law  cases  go  to  court, 
they  are  resolved  with  one  party  owing  the  other  some  money. 
Penalties  are  rarely  assessed  against  the  wrongdoer. 

The  Criminal  Justice  System  has  to  do,  mainly,  with  the  en- 
forcement by  many  public  agencies  of  public  rules  regarding 
behavior  of  all  citizens.    Criminal  statutes  generally  fall 
into  two  categories  -  misdemeanors  (minor  crimes),  and  felo- 
nies (major  crimes). 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Justice  System  in  America  is 
administered  in  other  specific  areas  by  Administrative  Agencies 
and  the  Juvenile  System,  each  of  which  is  concerned  with  both 
civil  and  criminal  law. 

The  Juvenile  System  is  very  much  like  the  Criminal  System,  but 
additional  effort  is  made  to  keep  juveniles  out  of  further 
trouble,  and  to  avoid  giving  them  the  stigma  of  a  "criminal" 
record. 

The  Administrative  System  gives  effect  to  public  policies  and 
programs.    In  the  process,  it  exacts  penalties  of  offenders, 
similarly  to  the  Criminal  System,  or  resolves  disputes  without 
inflicting  penalties,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Civil  System. 
In  addition,  it  sometimes  makes  rules,  comparable  to  a  legis- 
lature; dispenses  public  benefits,  like  an  executive  agency; 
and  decides  cases,  in  the  manner  of  a  court. 


The  Concept  of  Justice.    Justice  has  often  been  considered  as 
a  way  of  taking  revenge  on  law  breakers;  this  is  a  concept  that 
is  rapidly  changing.    In  the  past,  society's  basic  laws  were 
often  religious  or  moral  codes;  today,  most  laws  in  the  United 
States  are  criminal  statutes.    Similarly,  in  the  past,  emphasis 
was  placed  on  punishment  and  revenge;  but,  in  the  United  States 
today,  criminal  justice  emphasizes  removing  dangerous  people 
from  society  and  rehabilitating  them  so  that  they  will  not  re- 
turn to  crime.    Justice  also  refers  to  the  use  of  principles  to 
help  settle  disputes  between  two  or  more  people. 


Means  of  Providing  Justice.    Justice,  in  earlier  days,  was  pro- 
vided  in  large  part  by  individual  efforts;  that  is,  protecting 
the  victim  from  a  "bully,"  or  "getting  even  with  someone."  In- 
formal group  efforts  of  providing  justice  were  through  vigilan- 
te groups,  armed  strike  breakers,  and  gangs.    Formal  methods 
are  now  provided  or  assisted  by  government,  and  laws  are  en- 
forced by  the  police,  lawyers,  courts,  jails,  etc.    The  ten- 
dency is  to  replace  informal  methods  of  providing  justice  with 
laws  established  by  the  government,  and  agreed  upon  in  a  demo- 
cratic manner. 
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The  Governmental  System  of  Providing  Justice,    Each  criminal 
justice  agency  has  a  primary  duty: 

The  police  have  the  primary  duty  of  apprehending  the  offender 
and  getting  evidence  to  prove  his  innocence  or  to  convict  the 
suspect; 

Defense  lawyers  have  the  primary  duty  of  protecting  the  inter- 
ests, rights,  and  privileges  of  the  defendant; 

The  prosecutor  persuades  others  of  the  suspect's  guilt; 

The  judge  and  the  jury  have  the  primary  duty  to  impartially 
decide  between  the  claims  of  prosecutor  and  defense  counsel; 

The  correctional  officer's  primary  duty  is  to  house  the  convicted 
person,  provide  programs  to  rehabilitate  him,  and  to  be  a 
resource  person  when  he  needs  help; 

The  parole  and  probation  officers  keep  the  ex-convict  out  of 
trouble  and  engaged  in  constructive  activities. 

The  Criminal  Justice  System,    There  are  twelve  steps  in  the 
Criminal  Justice  System  in  America: 

1,  The  Folioe.    In  the  Criminal  Justice  System,  the  police  be- 
gin by  making  a  response  to  a  complaint,  which  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  arrest  of  the  party.    Interrogation  and  other  forms  of 
investigation  are  carried  out  by  the  police, 

2,  Jail  is  the  next  step  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System,  The 
facilities,  the.  activities  and  programs  offered  inmates,  the 
rules  concerning  visits  by  relatives,  lawyers,  etc,  are  ex- 
plained to  the  inmate, 

3,  Pre-Trial  Release,    Next,  the  bondsmen  and  other  agencies 
may  become  involved  in  pre-trail  release.    The  right  to  bail 
and  other  procedures  are  considered, 

4,  Providing  Counsel,    This  is  the  next  step  in  our  legal 
system  -  the  defendant  has  rights  to  counsel  at  all  phases. 
Ways  of  providing  counsel  include  a  Legal  Aid  Agency;  an  assign- 
ed counsel  system;  or  private  retention  of  counsel:  that  is,  a 
private  firm  specializing  in  criminal  matters, 

5,  Prosecutor,    The  next  phase  and  person  to  be  involved  is 
the  prosecutor,  who  operates  as  part  of  the  District  Attorney's 
office.    The  District  Attorney  can  also  serve  as  trial  officer. 

6,  Arraignment  and  preliminary  hearing,  follow.    The  case  is 
presented  to  a  grand  jury,  and  indictment  can  result. 
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7.  Criminal  Trial.    Trial  is  the  next  step  in  the  Criminal 
Justice  System.    The  participants  include  the  judge,  the  de- 
fendants, the  jury,  the  plaintiff,  the  bailiff,  the  clerk,  the 
lawyers,  and  the  stenographers. 

8.  PvesenteriQing  Investigation  -  To  determine  mitigating  or 
modifying  factors,  which  might  have  an  effect  on  the  sentence 
or  punishment. 

9.  Sentence.    This  is  followed  by  passing  the  sentence. 

10.  Probation.    Probation  might  come  next,  to  be  followed  by 
imprisonment. 

11-    Imvriaonment .  which  may  involve  minimum  security  and  in- 
cloete  reformatory,  or  it  may  be  maximum  security  in  a  prison. 
Then  again,  it  may  include  rehabilitation,  skills  training, 
work  release,  and  other  programs. 

12.    Parole.    This  is  the  last  step  in  the  Criminal  Justice 
System.    Some  institutional  treatment  methods  are  Halfway 
Houses,  job  referral  systems,  and  the  use  of  community  re- 
sources. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


List  the  branches  of  the  judicial  system  and  discuss  each 
one. 

Participate  in  discussions  concerning  the  role  and  function 
of  each  of  the  branches  of  the  judicial  system. 

Select  one  branch  of  the  judicial  system  in  America  and 
write  a  detailed  report  on  it. 

List  the  actual  steps  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System  and 
discuss  them. 

Write  a  short  essay  on  probation  and  parole,  stressing  the 
functions,  of  these  steps  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System. 

Observe  the  workings  of  a  criminal  trial.    Discuss  the  case 
(off  the  record)  after  the  trial  with  the  judge  and  lawyers. 
Write  a  short  commentary  on  your  observations. 

Compare  and  contrast  the^|)ast  and  the  present  emphasis  on 
justice. 

Discuss  and  give  examples  of  the  different  elements  of  the 
concept  of  justice.    Use  personal  experiences,  as  well  as 
TV,  magazine,  etc.,  to  illustrate  the  concepts. 

Identify  and  list  the  main  ways  of  providing  justice. 
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Compare  the  advantages  of  formal  as  compared  with  informal 
means  of  achieving  justice;  that  is,  police,  prosecutor, 
and  judge  versus  gang  methods. 

List  the  primary  duty  of  at  least  six  of  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Agencies. 

Visit  at  least  two  criminal  agencies  and  write  down  your 
observations  of  the  activities.    Discuss  in  class  with 
peers. 

Collect  and  make  available  to  students  file  on  the  judicial 
system  in  America. 

Arrange  to  have  a  probation  officer  speak  to  students  on 
the  juvenile  system  and  answer  students'  questions. 

Arrange  for  small  group  discussions  of  the  students'  re- 
ports on  one  branch  of  the  judicial  system  in  America,  and 
provide  feedback  to  students. 

Illustrate  by  concrete  examples,  the  use  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  TV  programs,  etc.,  as  information  supplements 
to  the  materials  on  the  judicial  system  in  America. 

Trace  the  actual  steps  of  the  Criminal  Justice  System 
through  resource  people  and  field  trips,  such  as  police, 
defense  lawyer,  prosecutor,  judge,  tour  of  jail,  etc. 

Arrange  trip  to  observe  criminal  trial.    Arrange  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  case  after  the  trial  with  the  judge  and  law- 
yers. 

Introduce  a  probation  officer  into  class  as  a  resource  per- 
son who  will  cover  the  subject  of  punishment  for  criminal 
activities,  and  clarify  for  the  class  the  seriousness  of 
arrest  and  conviction.    Presentation  should  include  also 
parole  plans,  type  of  treatment,  and  overall  function  of 
parole  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System. 

Subscribe  to  periodicals  and  journals  such  as: 

Journal  of  Criminal  Lm^  Criminology  and  Police 
Science^  357  E.  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Prepare  students  for  field  trips.    Make  arrangements  for 
trips  to  criminal  justice  agencies. 

Arrange  for  visit  to  class  by  resource  people,  such  as 
probation  officer,  correctional  officer,  etc. 
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RESOURCES  The  Administration  of  Justice,  Paul  B.  Winston  and  Kenneth  M. 

Wells,  Prentice-Hall ,  1967. 

The  General  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  V.  A.  Leonard 
and  Harry  W.  More,  New  York  Police  Science  Series,  Foundation 
Press,  1967. 

Criminal  Law,  R.  Bryce  Young,  McGraw-Hill,  1972. 

Modern  Criminal  Procedure,  Livingston  Hall  and  Yale  Kamisar, 
West  Publishing  Co. ,  1966. 

Journal  of  Criminal  Hall,  Criminology  and  Political  Science. 

Criminal  Investigation,  C.  G.  Vanderbosch,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  1968. 

Crime  and  the  Law,  Congressional  Quarterly,  1971. 

Crime  and  the  Courts,  Carousel  Films,  (Film,  37  min.,  black  and 
white,  purchase) ,  1972. 

Justice  Delayed,  Justice  Denied,  Carousel  Films,  (Film,  40  min., 
black  and  white,  purchase),  1972. 

Criminal  Law  and  Its  Processes:    The  Law  of  Public  Order, 
Charles  C.  Thomas,  1969. 
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Unit  4 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


Functions  and  Duties  of  Workers  and  Working 
Conditions 

1.  Ability  to  discuss  the  general  operation  and  the  duties  of 
workers  in  public  safety,  corrections,  and  judicial  sys- 
tems. 

2.  Ability  to  describe  the  major  duties  performed  by  workers 
in  public  safety,  corrections,  and  judicial  systems. 

3.  Ability  to  compare  and  contrast  the  general  duties  of 
workers  in  public  safety,  corrections,  and  judicial  sys- 
tems. 

4.  Ability  to  distinguish  and  describe  the  entry  level  jobs 
that  exist  within  public  safety,  corrections,  and  job 
families. 


CONTENT 


Nature  of  the  Work  and  Duties.    The  duty  of  maintaining  public 
order,  enforcing  regulations  for  the  prevention  and  detection 
of  crime,  and  promoting  public  healtfh  and  safety,  is  entrusted 
to  the  police. 

Citu  Police.    Police  officers  are  local  government  employees 
whose  job  is  to  prevent  criminal  activities,  investigate 
crimes,  and  apprehend  and  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  offen- 
ders.   The  policemen  who  work  in  a  small  community  usually  have 
varied  police  duties.    In  a  day's  work  they  may  direct  traffic 
at  the  scene  of  a  fire,  investigate  a  housebreaking,  and  give 
first  aid  to  an  accident  victim.    In  a  large  police  department, 
officers  are  usually  assigned  to  a  specif iclpol ice  duty.  Most 
policemen  are  on  patrol  or  traffic  duty.    Some  are  assigned  to 
special  work,  such  as  accident  prevention  or  operating  communi- 
cations systems,  while  others  are  detectives  (plainclothesmen) 
assigned  to  criminal  investigation.    Microscopic  analysis, 
firearms  identification,  handwriting,  and  fingerprint  identifi- 
cation; these  are  some  of  the  other  investigative  specialties 
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performed  by  policemen.    In  large  cities,  some  officers  are 
specially  trained  to  work  with  mounted  and  motorcycle  police, 
harbor  patrols,  helicopter  patrols,  canine  corps,  mobile  res- 
cue teams,  youth  aid,  and  emergency  services,  or  other  special 
units. 

Many  city  police  departments  include  women  on  their  police 
forces.    Policewomen  are  usually  assigned  cases  which  involve 
women  and  young  people.    They  may  work  with  juvenile  delin- 
quents, locate  lost  children  and  runaways,  or  search,  question, 
book,  and  fingerprint  women  prisoners.    They  are  sometimes 
assigned  to  detective  squads  where  they  work  mostly  on  crimes 
involving  women. 

State  Poliae.    Still  other  policemen  work  at  the  state  level, 
performing  diversified  activities.    Their  titles  indicate  their 
primary  protective  service  responsibilities. 

State  Highway  Patrolmen  or  troopers  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  safe,  rapid,  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  state's 
^^highway  system.    Highway  Patrolmen  (as  the  name  suggests)  pa- 
trol the  highways  to  insure  that  traffic  laws  and  regulations 
are  obeyed,  and  issue  traffic  tickets  to  violators.    They  assist 
at  the  scene  of  traffic  accidents,  give  first  aid  to  injured 
persons,  summon  anfculances  and  other  emergency  equipment,  di- 
rect traffic  to  avoid  additional  accidents,  and  investigate 
accidents . 

Highway  Patrolmen  also  provide  services  to  motonsts  on  the 
highways,  summoning  road  service  by  radiophone  in  case  of  me- 
chanical trouble,  directing  tourists  to  destinations,  and  give 
information  as  required.    They  also  provide  traffic  assistance 
and  control  during  road  repairs,  fires,  and  other  emergencies , 
or  for  special  occurrences  (such  as  parades,  celebrations,  and 
sporting  events).    Some  Highway  Patrolmen  check  the  weight  of 
commercial  vehicles,  conduct  driver  examinations,  inspect  pas- 
senger vehicles,  and  serve  as  public  safety  information  offi- 
cers. 

State  Policemen  perform  on  a  statewide  basis  the  same  functions 
police  officers  do  for  local  government,  suppressing  criminal 
activities,  investigating  crimes,  and  apprehending  and  assis- 
ting in  the  prosecution  of  offenders.    They  also  provide  secu- 
rity for  public  officials  and  state  buildings,  and  some  do  more 
specialized  work,  such  as  fingerprint  classification,  chemical 
or  microscopic  analysis,  instruction  of  trainees  in  stat^  po- 
lice academies,  and  piloting  police  aircraft.    Some  work  with 
mounted  (horse)  patrols,  canine  corps,  and  harbor  patrols. 
Others  are  assigned  to  clerical  duties,  such  as  preparation  of 
reports  and  maintenance  of  police  records,  or  to  administrative 
duties,  such  as  Chief  of  a  division  or  bureau  responsible  for 
training  or  investigation.    In  some  states  the  investigation 
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work  is  performed  by  an  agency  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

Fire fighters.    The  duty  of  protecting  the  lives  and  property 
of  citizens  from  fires  is  the  responsibility  of  the  fire- 
fighters or  firemen.    In  public  safety  agencies,  the  fireman 
protects  the  community  from  fire  hazards,  inspects  buildings, 
cleans  and  polishes  equipment,  dries  firehose,  and  maintains 
the  firehouse.    He  is  employed  by  cities,  villages,  counties, 
federal  and  state  agencies,  as  well  as  military  bases,  ship- 
yards, and  industries.    While  on  duty  at  the  fire  station, 
these  men  must  be  prepared  at  a  moment's  notice  to  rush  to  a 
fire  and  handle  any  emergency  that  occurs.    Firefighters  work 
in  teams  and  perform  specific  jobs  assigned  to  them  by  a  com- 
manding officer.    They  may  connect  hose  lines  to  hydrants, 
operate  pressure  pumps,  position  ladders,  or  perform  other  re- 
lated duties.    Under  emergency  conditions  firefighters  are 
often  called  on  to  use  their  own  initiative  and  judgment  in 
firefighting  activities,  helping  people  to  safety,  adminis- 
tering first  aid,  and  taking  care  of  other  emergencies. 

Fire  prevention  is  another  facet  of  firemen's  duties.  Spe- 
cially trained  firemen  inspect  factories,  theatres,  and  other 
public  buildings  for  conditions  which  might  cause  a  fire,  and 
for  compliance  with  local  regulations  on  fire  escapes,  fire 
doors,  storage  of  flammable  materials,  and  other  possible  haz- 
ards.   Firefighters  often  speak  on  fire  prevention  and  safety 
measures  before  school  assemblies  and  civic  groups.    They  also 
participate  in  practice  drills,  clean  and  lubricate  firefight- 
ing equipment,  stretch  hoses  to  dry,  stand  watch  at  fire  alarm 
instruments,  and  verify  and  record  alarms. 

Investigators  are  employed  by  the  Departments  of  Justice, 
Health  Care  Services,  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control,  Human  Re- 
sources Development,  Motor  Vehicles,  and  Consumer  Affairs. 

Entry  level  positions  with  the  Department  of  Justice  include, 
investigator  services,  legal  counsels,  and  narcotic  agent 
trainees.    Investigator  trainees  have  police  officer  powers 
which  include  the  authority  to  carry  firearms  and  make  arrests. 
The  exact  type  of  work  varies  with  the  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment.   Other  agencies  which  have  investigator  trainees  include, 
typically,  the  Department  of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control,  in 
which  an  investigator  trainee  examines  applications  for  li- 
censes to  sell  alcoholic  beverages;  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  in  which  the  trainee  investigates  automobile  dealers 
and  dismantlers  and  dealer  permit  applications;  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources  Development,  in  which  he  investigates 
unemployment,  insurance,  and  tax  frauds. 

Department  of  Justice  -  Courts.  Legal  Counsels  are  principally 
empToyed^y  the  Legislative  Counsel  Bureau,  State  Compensation 
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Insurance  Fund,  Public  Utilities  Commission,  Franchise  Tax 
Board,  Board  of  Equalization,  and  the  Departments  of  Corpora- 
tions, Human  Resources  Development,  Insurance,  Justice,  Public* 
Works,  and  Water  Resources. 

Department  of  Jiistiae  --^Naraotiae  Agent,    Narcotic  agent 
trainees  Investigate  the  alleged  use  or  illegal  manufacture, 
distribution,  possession,  or  sale  of  narcotic  drugs;  and  assist 
in  the  prosecution  of  violators  of  the  State  Narcotic  Act. 

Correotiomil  Servioes.    Correctional  officers  supervise,  safe- 
guai^,  and  train  inmates  of  prisons,  reformatories,  and  camps. 
They  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  plans  developed  for  cor- 
rectional treatment,  and  for  the  modification  of  attitudes  of 
persons  who  have  been  imprisoned.    Correctional  officers  work 
directly  with  correctional  treatment  specialists  who  develop, 
evaluate,  and  analyze  diagnostic  findings  and  data  about  in- 
mates, prepare  social  histories,  and  outline  and  recommend  pro- 
grams of  education,  work,  vocational  training,  and  counseling. 
They  evaluate  the  progress  of  individual  offenders,  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole  concerning  the  in- 
mate's probable  community  adjustment,  and  also  work  with  pris- 
oners, their  families,  U.S.  Probation  Officers,  and  social 
agencies  in  developing  release  plans  for  inmates.    They  are 
employed  by  the  states  and  the  federal  government. 

Probation  and  Parole.    In  the  probation  job  family,  important 
work  is  being  done  by  probation  and  parole  officers  in  addition 
to  other  correctional  workers.    Probation  and  parole  officers 
are  part  of  the  correctional  system.    They  work  closely  with 
correctional  officers  and  other  workers  in  and  out  of  prisons. 
These  officers  assist  persons  on  probation  and  parole,  as  well 
as  juvenile  offenders,  in  readjusting  to  society.    They  inves- 
tigate the  social  history  and  background  of  the  persons  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  make  reports  to  the  court  to 
help  the  judge  in  his  judicial  decisions.    These  officers  also 
counsel  persons  on  probation  or  parole,  and  may  help  them  se- 
cure necessary  education  or  employment,  and  direct  them  to 
other  services  in  the  community.    They  also  help  resolve  prob- 
lems in  marital  and  parent-child  relationships. 

Overlap  of  Oaaicpatioris .    The  duties  performed  by  workers  in 
some  of  these  major  job  families  tend  to  be  either  the  same  or 
very  similar,  and  extend  into  other  job  families.    For  example, 
the  duties  of  police  officers  are  basically  in  law  enforcement, 
but  they  extend  also  into  probation  and  prisons,  as  well  as 
courts.    Police  officers  serve  as  court  officers  or  bailiffs, 
and  also  as  court  sergeants.    Their  duties  include  the  maia- 
tenance  of  order  in  the  courtrooms,  and  assistance  in  the 
operation  of  courts. 
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Conditions  and  Places  of  Ejnployment. 


Polioe.    Newly  recruited  policemen  usually  begin  on  patrol 
duty  in  congested  business  districts,  outlying  residential 
areas,  or  other  sections  of  a  community.    They  may  cover  the 
beat  alone  or  with  other  patrolmen,  either  in  a  police  vehicle 
or  by  foot.    While  on  patrol  they  remain  alert  for  anything  un- 
usual, and  note  suspicious  circumstafices  and  hazards  to  public 
safety.    They  watch  for  stolen  cars  and  enforce  traffic  regula- 
tions.   At  regular  intervals  they  keep  in  touch  with  police 
headquarters  through  call  boxes,  by  radio,  or  walkie-talkie. 

Their  work  week  usually  averages  forty  hours.  The  10/4  plan 
is  often  used  where  the  officer  works  10  hours  per  day  for  4 
days  only  during  the  week. 

Police  officers,  probation  officers,  correctional  officers,  and 
investigators  work  over  weekends,  on  holidays,  and  at  night  as 
well  as  during  the  day.    They  work  on  rotated  shifts,  and  are 
subject  to  call  at  any  time  their  services  are  needed.  In 
emergencies  they  may  work  overtime.    Some  officers  work  out- 
doors for  long  periods  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  often  take 
risks  in  capturing  and  dealing  with  lawbreakers. 

Firefighters  work  throughout  the  nation,  and  usually  are  full- 
time  paid  employees  of  county  and  town  fire  departments.  In 
small  towns  and  rural  communities  they  are  helped  in  their  work 
by  paid  "call  men,"  and  part-time  volunteer  firemen  who  serve 
only  when  they  are  needed  at  a  fire. 

Firemen  are  often  on  duty  for  a  twenty-four  hour  shift,  and 
then  off  for  twenty-four  hours,  plus  an    extra  day  off  at  in- 
tervals.   In  some  cities,  firemen  rotate  frequently  between 
the  day  shift,  which  is  ten  hours  long,  and  the  night  shift, 
which  is  fourteen  hours.    Most  often  firemen  work  two  and  a 
half  days  per  week.    The  range  of  working  hours  for  firemen  is 
between  forty  and  sixty  hours;  the  national  average  work  week 
is  about  fifty-six  hours. 

Firefighting  involves  great  risk  of  life  or  injury  from  sudden 
cave-ins  of  floors  or  toppling  walls  and  from  exposure  to 
flames,  smoke,  bad  weather,  and  poisonous,  flammable,  and  ex- 
plosive gases  and  chemicals. 

Probation  and  paroU  offioers  work  mostly  in  state,  county,  and 
city  government  agencies.    Some  work  in  federal  government 
agencies  and  the  remainder  in  voluntary  or  private  agencies. 

Salaries. 

Police^,    Salaries  for  police  officers  range  from  about  $7,500 
a  year  in  some  small  cities  to  over  $14,000  in  large  ones.  The 
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average  entrance  salary  in  middle-size  cities  is  about  $9,000 
per  year.    Most  policemen  and  policewomen  receive  regular  pay 
increases  during  the  first  few  years  of  employment  until  a 
specified  majcimum  is  reached.    Sergeants,  lieutenants,  and  cap- 
tains receive  progressively  higher  basic  salaries  than  patrol- 
men, and  top  salaries  ranging  between  $9,000  a  year  in  some 
cities  to  $40,000  in  the  larger  cities  are  paid  to  police 
chiefs  orcommissioners.    Police  officers  are  usually  provided 
with  special  allowances  for  uniforms  and  required  equipment. 
Pension  plans,  paid  ^cations,  sick  leave,  and  medical,  surgi- 
cal, and  life  insurance  plans  are  among  the  other  benefits  of- 
ten provided  for  policemen.    Continuing  education  may  not  be 
required  in  many  cases,  but  is  compensated  for  in  all  the  job 
families  in  this  major  occupational  group. 

Fire  fighters .    The  average  salary  for  beginning  firefighters 
is  about  $12,000  per  year  in  the  larger  cities  over  250,000 
population  and  about  $9,000  in  smaller  cities  (10,000  to  25,000 
population).    Experienced  firefighters  earn  between  $13,000- 
$14,000  per  year,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  city  in  which 
they  are  employed.    Fire  chiefs  receive  an  average  salary 
ranging  from  $10,000  to  $30,000  per  year.    Allowances  are  made 
for  protective  firefighting  clothing, and  many  fire  departments 
also  provide  dress  uniforms. 

Firefighters  are  covered  by  liberal  pension  plans  and  receive 
regular  paid  vocations.    Liberal  sick  leave,  health, and  sur- 
gical benefit  plans,  and  injury  compensation  are  also  provided. 

Courts.    The  salary  range  of  workers  in  courts  varies.  For 
legal  counsels,  the  salary  range  may  vary  from  $11,000  to 
$38,000  for  the  district  attorney.    The  salary  range  for  a  nar- 
cotic agent  trainee  is  $7,900  to  $9,720,  while  a  narcotic  agent 
may  receive  $8,400  to  $10,200.    These  salary  ranges  are  very  ao- 
proximate  and  vary  from  state  to  state. 

InveBtiqatorB.    Investigator  trainees  receive  between  $8,100 
and  $9,500,  while  the  salary  range  for  investigators  is  $9,500 
to  $11,500  and  up,  depending  on  qualifications,  experience,  and 
rank. 

Probation  and  Parole.    The  beginning  salaries  of  probation  and 
parole  officers,  as  well  as  correctional  officers,  average  from 
about  $7,630  to  $13,000  per  year,  depending  on  the  educational 
background  of  the  officer.    Assistants,  such  as  correctional 
work  assistants,  would  receive  approximately  $7,500  to  $9,500 
per  year.    Salaries  of  case  work  supervisors  average  about 
$13,000  for 'those  with  little  experience,  to  about  $15,600  and 
up,  for  those  with  considerable  experience.    Working  conditions 
and  fringe  benefits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  police  officer. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


View  films 
Unit  2A26. 


on:    Super  Copj  Beaeiged  Majority j  Police 


Listen  to  prerecorded  tape  programs:    Police  Officer^ 
Firefighters^  State  Police  Officers^  and  discuss. 

Visit  a  local  police  station,  fire  station,  and  court 
house,  and  observe  typical  duties  performed  by  workers 
in  those  departments.    Write  a  short  summary  on  activ- 
ities observed  on  field  trips. 

Talk  to  law  enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and  probation 
officers,  and  ask  questions  about  the  duties  they  per- 
formed. 

Discuss  in  small  groups  the  general  operation  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  fire  departments,  and  prisons. 

List  at  least  eight  major  ta^ks  of  public  safety,  cor- 
rections, and  judicial  service  workers,  and  hold  a  dis- 
cussion in  class  on  three  of  the  major  tasks  listed. 

Participate  in  discussion  on  the  conditions  and  places 
of  employment  of  workers  in  the  major  job  families. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Invite  speaker  from  local  court,  and  from  the  fire  and 
police  departments  to  speak  on  their  job  duties  and  work- 
ing conditions. 

Arrange  for  students  to  visit  local  police  station,  fire 
station,  and  court  house,  and  observe  workers  performing 
different  duties.  Arrange  room  facilities  with  time  for 
questions  and  discussions  with  workers  in  the  agencies. 

Organize  students  into  small  groups  for  discussion  on 
general  operation  of  law  enforcement  and  public  safety 
agencies. 

Arrange  a  display  of  information  on  public  safety,  cor- 
rections, and  judicial  services. 

Discuss  with  class  in  detail  the  variety  of  activities 
performed  by  workers  in  public  safety,  corrections,  and 
judicial  services. 

Have  students  join  in  discussion  on  the  activities  of  the 
entry  level  jobs  in  each  job  family,  and  compare  and  con- 
trast the  various  activities. 


RESOURCES 


Super  Cop,  NBC  Educational  Enterprises,  (Film,  25  min, 
purchase  or  rental),  1970, 
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The  Beseiged  Majority,  NBC  Educational  Enterprises,  (Films, 
Reel  I,  26  min.,  color;  Reel  II,  27  min,),  1970. 

Black  Cop,  Indiana  University  Audio-Visual  Center,  (Film,  15 
min,,  black  and  white,  purchase),  1970. 

Police  Unit  2A26,  American  Educational  Films,  (Film,  18  min., 
color,  purchase  or  rental),  1972. 

Pol  ice  Officers ,  American  Occupations  Series,  Education  Sen- 
sory Programming,  (Prerecorded  tape  programs,  reel  or  cas- 
sette), 1971. 

Introduction  tp  Police  Science,  John  L.  Sullivan,  McGraw-Hill, 

im-.  

The  Protectors ,  Consolidated  Film  Industries,  (Film,  28  min., 
color,  purhcase),  1971. 

Patrolman,  Police  Department,  ARCO  Publishing  Co.,  1966. 

Policewoman,  ARCO  Publishing  Co.,  1966. 

State  Trooper,  ARCO  Publishing  Co.,  1966 

Police  Patrol ,  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1968. 

The  Police,  Center  Democratic  Institute,  1969. 

Law  Enforcement  and  the  Juvenile  Offender,  Charles  C.  Thomas, 
1963. 

State  Police  Officers,  American  Occupations  Series,  Educational 
Sensory  Programming,  (Prerecorded  tape  programs,  reel  or  cas- 
sette), 1971. 

Firefighters ,  American  Occupations  Series,  Education  Sensory 
Programming,  (Prerecorded  tape  programs,  reel  or  cassette), 
1971. 

The  Tasks  of  Penology:  A  Symposium  on  Prisons  and  Correctional 
Law,  University  of  Nebraska,  1970. 
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Unit  S 


Recommended  Qualifications  of  Workers 


INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  discuss  the  recommended  qualifications  of  public 
OBJECTIVES  safety,  corrections,  and  judicial  services  workers. 

2.    Ability  to  evaluate  his  own  qualifications  and  compare  them 
with  the  recommended  qualifications  required  for  entry 
level  jobs. 


CONTENT  Age.    The  age  levels  of  public  safety,  corrections,  and  judicial 

services  workers  vary.    In  some  job  families  such  as  law  en- 
forcement, the  minimum  age  requirement  for  both  male  and  female 
applicants  typically  ranges  from  18  to  31  or  35  years,  depend- 
ing on  the  location.    Some  departments  permit  men  20  years  of 
age  to  take  the  examinations,  but  delay  hiring  until  they  reach 
21.    For  an  aide,  the  minimum  age  is  between  18  and  21  years  of 
age,  depending  on  the  location.    The  maximum  age  for  initial 
employment  in  law  enforcement  usually  ranges  between  30  to  40 
years. 

The  minimum  entry  age  for  firefighters  is  21  years,  although 
some  departments  accept  men  at  age  18.    The  maximum  age  ranges 
up  to  40  years. 

In  prisons,  mature  men  and  women  are  preferred  for  guards  and 
watchmen  positions;  employees  are  frequently  hired  in  the  30- 
55  age  group. 

The  minimum  age  in  probation  work  is  21  years  of  age. 


Educational  Requi rements .    In  Iccd  enforcement^  the  educational 
requirement  for  a  dispatcher  derk  is  two  years  of  clerical 
experience,  preferably  including  experience  involving  public 
contact,  and  education  equivalent  to  completion  of  the  twelfth 
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grade.    For  Patrolman  and  Sheriff,  the  minimum  educational 
requirements  are  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent; 
however,  those  who  plan  a  career  in  law  enforcement  will  bene- 
fit by  continued  college  training  in  police  administration, 
with  courses  in  the  social  sciences  and  traffic  specialies. 

In  Fire  Proteation^  the  educational  requirements  for  Fire  Dis- 
patcher  and  Fireman  are  high  school  graduation  or  equivalent 
education.    In  these  job  families,  workers  are  generally  hired 
on  a  probationary  period. 

In  the  probation  fczmily^  the  educational  requirement  for  Coun- 
selor ii  any  combination  of  training  and  experience  equivalent 
to  completion  of  three  years  of  college,  preferably  in  the 
field  0^  social  sciences.    For  a  Probation  Officer,  the  require- 
ments are  graduation  from  college,  preferably  in  the  field  of 
social  science,  and  one  year  of  experience  in  probation,  parole, 
or  social  work  in  a  recognized  agency. 

In  the  aorreational  family,  college  level  education  is  often 
required  for  workers;  as,  for  example,  teachers,  who  would  re- 
quire a  teaching  credential  in  addition  to  the  college  degree 
in  their  fields. 


Physical  Requirements,    Most  departments  in  law  enforcement 
require  a  physical  exai^i nation.    The  physical  requirements  are 
good  health,  normal  hearing,  good  vision,  and  normal  color  vi- 
sion.   Height  and  wtfy^it  requirements  must  be  met  by  both  men 
and  women. 

A  firefighter  should  be  in  good  health  and  pass  a  physical  agil- 
ity test,  which  typically  includes  physical  feats,  such  as 
climbing  a  40-  or  50-  foot  ladder,  doing  chin-ups  and  push-ups, 
making  a  standing  broad  jump,  and  running  a  specified  distance. 
Most  departments  have  a  height  and  weight  schedule  as  part  of 
the  medical  examination.    Applicants  having  good  vision  without 
glasses  are  preferred;  good  hearing  is  needed.    A  Fire  Dis- 
patcher should  also  be  in  good  health. 

Entry  level  jobs  in  the  other  job  families  have  similar  physical 
requirements. 


Other  Entrance  Requirements.    In  the  public  safety,  corrections, 
and  judicial  services,  most  jobs  require  applicants  to  be  U.S. 
citizens.    Devotion  to  duty,  a  positive  attitude,  industrious- 
ness,  loyalty,  skillfulness  when  dealing  with  people,  and  the 
ability  to  learn  rules  and  regulations,  to  follow  directions, 
to  prepare  reports,  to  think  quickly  and  clearly,  and  to  make 
sound  judgments,  are  some  of  the  requirements.  Resourcefulness, 
a  good  memory,  the  ability  to  keep  confidences,  and  the  physical 
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and  psychological  capability  to  cope  with  danrerous  and  haz- 
ardous conditions,  are  often  additional  requirements.    A  valid 
driver's  license  at  time  of  appointment  is  required.    A  person 
who  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  is  disqualified  from  employ 
ment.    Residence  within  the  city  or  in  a  nearby  area  may  be  a 
condition  of  employment,  but  residence  requiranents  may  be 
waived  when  there  is  difficulty  in  recruiting. 


STUDENT  °     Study  and  discuss  material  on  age,  education 

LEARNING  recommended  qualification  of  public  safety,  corrections, 

ACTIVITIES  and  judicial  services  workers. 

°     Analyze  your  own  qualifications  and  compare  them  with  the 
recommended  qualifications  for  public  safety,  corrections, 
and  judicial  serviqes  wopker. 

°     Write  a  short  report,  analyzing  and  comparing  your  own 
qualifications  with  those  for  public  safety,  corrections, 
and  judicial  services  workers. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Prepare  and  make  available  to  students  a  file  on  the  age, 
education,  and  other  requirements  for  public  safety,  cor- 
rections, and  judicial  services  workers. 

Divide  students  into  small  groups  and  have  them  analyze  and 
compare  their  own  qualifications  for  public  safety,  cor- 
rections, and  judicial  services. 


RESOURCES 


Law  Enforcement.    An  Introduction  to  the  Police  Role  in  the 
Community,  Thomas  F.  Adams,  Prentice-Hall,  1968. 

Occupations  Outlook  Handbook,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1970- 
71. 

Your  Highway  Patrol  Career,  California  Highway  Patrol,  1969. 
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Unit  6 


Career  Lattices  and  Mobility 


INSTRUCTIONAL       1.    Ability  to  identify  entry  level  jobs  in  public  safety, 
OBJECTIVES  corrections,  and  judicial  services. 

2.  Ability  to  construct  a  typical  "career  lattice"  for  law 
enforcement,  fire  protection,  courts,  prisons,  probation, 
and  civil  defense  job  families. 

3.  Ability  to  describe  typical  entry  level  jobs  for  workers 
in  the  six  major  job  families. 


CONTENT  Entry  Level  Jobs.    These,  the  first  jobs  in  a  career,  require 

mini  ^^1  skill  and  education,  and  are  usually  open  to  workers 
without  previous  work  experience  in  that  job.    Some  localities 
*  around  the  country  list  entry  level  jobs  for  individuals  less 
than  21  years  of  age;  personnel  occupying  these  positions  are 
frequently  referred  to  as  "Cadets"  or  "Aides."  ^ 

Entry  level  jobs  in  public  safety,  corrections,  and  judicial 
services  include  these  examples:    Law  Enforcement  -  Patrolman 
Aide  Trainee,  Patrolman  Aide,  and  Patrolman  Supervisor;  Fire 
Protection  -  Firefighter  Aide;  Court  -  Court  Clerk  or  Court 
Reporter;  Prisons  -  Correctional  Officer;  Probation  -  Juyenile 
Squad  Aide. 

The  work  of  newly  recruited  workers  in  law  enforcement  is  usu- 
ally limited  to  patrol  or  traffic  duty.    In  fire  protection, 
the  new  fireman  may  work  on  the  maintenance  of  equipment.  The 
initial  duties  in  courts  might  consist  of  keeping  files  or 
making  reports.    The  entry  level  jobs  in  prisons  may  include 
analysis  of  case  studies,  counseling  juveniles,  or  making  field 
trips  to  the  home  and/or  places  of  work  of  people  on  probation. 

Typical  Career  Lattices.    A  career  lattice  is  a  series  of 
positions  of  gradually  increasing  difficulty  in  a  given  field. 
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Figure  14  -  Typical  Career  Lattice  -  Law  Enforcement 

and  illustrates  the  presence  of  opportunities  for  upward  mobil- 
ity in  the  major  job  families.    Structures  of  career  lattices 
vary  greatly  with  the  organization  and  the  location. 

Law  Enforaement.  In  law  enforcement,  the  entry  level  job  is 
Policeman  or  Patrolman  (see  Figure  14).  However,  this  may 
be  preceded  by  Policeman  Aide  or  Patrolman  Aide  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  country.  The  next  steps  from  the  policeman  are 
Sergeant,  Lieutenant,  Captain,  Chief  Police  Inspector,  Police 
Superintendent,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Deputy  Commissioner, 
and  Police  Commissioner. 
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Fire  Protection.    In  fire  protection,  the  entry  level  job  is 
usually  as  a  Firefighter,  or  as  a  Fire  Dispatcher  (see  Figure 
^^..J5).    The  Fire  Dispatcher  receives  emergency  alarms,  dispatches 
i  proper  equipment  to  the  emergency,  keeps  records,  and  performs 
other  duties.    The  next  steps  on  the  career  lattice  are:  Fire 
Control  Mechanic,  Fire  Control  Technician,  Engineer,  Lieuten- 
ant, Captain,  Battalion  Chief,  Assistant  Chief,  and  Fire  Chief. 
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Figure  IS  -  Typical  Career  Lattice  -  Fire  ProtectioiK^ 


Courts.  The  courts  usually  include  Civil,  Criminal, 
and  Small  Claims  Divisions.  The  series  of  positions 
lar,  although  the  duties  may  vary  with  the  different 
The  entry  level  position  is  clerk-typist  (see  Figure 


Traffic, 
are  simi- 
courts. 

16) 


The  clerk- typist's  duties  in  the  civil  court  include  filing 
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complaints,  and  following  up  on  default  cases.    With  more  expe- 
rience he  may  handle  motions  for  new  trials,  and  prepare  law 
and  motion  calendars.    In  the  criminal  court,  the  clerk-typist 
may  prepare  calendars,  and  work  in  the  misdemeanor  courtroom 
on  dispositions.    The  clerk-typist  in  the  traffic  court  may 
take  traffic  fines,  prepare  abstracts  of  cases,  or  the  court 
calendar,  while  in  the  small  claims  court  he  may  handle  the 
register  of  action.    The  position  usually  has  several  levels 
of  clerk-typist. 

The  next  position  on  the  lattice  would  be  supervisor  of  the 
clerk-typists,  followed  by  deputy  clerk  at  several  levels, 
senior  deputy  clerk,  and  then  the  courtroom  clerk.    The  Chief 
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Figure  16  -  Typical  Career  Lattice  -  Courts 
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Deputy  Clerk  is  the  next  step  on  the  lattice,  then  the  Clerk  of 
the  Municipal  Court.    The  court  clerk  works  as  a  secretary  for 
the  judges,  in  which  position  he  swears  in  witnesses,  marks  ex- 
hibits, prepares  minutes  of  a  trial,  etc. 

Legal  secretaries  take  dictation,  prepare  calendars,  and  per- 
form the  duties  for  the  judges.    The  Administrator  and  the 
Assistant  Administrator  of  courts  handle  the  setting  for  trials 
and  other  similar  duties. 

Career  mobility  is  usually  present  in  courts.    For  example,  a 
clerk-typist  I  can  become  a  courtroom  clerk.  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator, or  Clerk  of  Court.    It  is  also  possible  to  become  a 
judge,  but  additional  specific  education  is  necessary. 

Probation.    In  the  probation  field,  the  first  step  is  as  Pro- 
bation Counselor  (see  Figure  17).    There  are  usually  three 
levels  of  Counselor.    This  grade  is  followed  by  Probation  Of- 
ficer, Senior  Officer,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Supervisor,  and 
Probation  Director. 


DIRECTOR 

SUPERVISOR  1 

ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR 

SENIOR  OFFICER  | 

PROBATION  OR  PAROLE  OFFICER 


PROBATION  OR  PAROLE  COUNSELOR 


0 


Figure  17  -  Typical  Career  Lattice  -  Probation  and  Parole 


Parole.  The  Parole  Division  is  another  section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections.    Here  the  career  lattice  would  begin  with 
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the  Parole  Agent  who  counsels  parolees,  helps  them  to  under- 
stand their  problems,  and  adapts  the  treatment  program  to  the 
individual.    This  position  extends  to  several  levels.  The 
next  steps  in  the  career  are  shown  in  Figure  17. 

Corrections.    A  typical  career  lattice  in  the  Corrections  field 
may  begin  with  Correctional  Officer  (see  Figure  18),  then  prog- 
ress to  Sergeant,  Lieutenant,  Program  Supervisor,  Captain,  Pro- 
gram Administrator,  Associate  Warden  (State  Prisons)  or  Super- 
intendent (other  institutions).  Warden,  Chief  Deputy  Director, 
and  then,  at  the  top.  Director  of  Corrections.    Workers. in 
correctional  institutions  have  support  personnel  working  with 
them,  including  clerks,  stenographers,  and  supervising  clerks. 


DIRECTOR  OF  CORRECTIONS 

CHIEF  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 

WARDEN 

ASSOCIATE  WARDEN  OR  SUPERINTENDENT 


CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATOR  } 

CORRECTIONAL  CAPTAIN 

CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAM  SUPERVISOR 

CORRECTIONAL  LIEUTENANT 

CORRECTIONAL  SERGEANT 

CORRECTIONAL  OFFICER 

Figure  18  -  Typical  Career  Lattice  -  Correctional  Institutions 


About  50%  of  tasks  in  corrections  are  delegated  to  the  profes- 
sional staff;  psychologist,  social  workers,  medical  staff, 
vocational  education  teachers,  and  maintenance  personnel. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


View  film.  Story  of  a  PoHaeman^  and  discuss  with  a  police 
officer. 

List  and  describe  at  least  one  entry  level  job  found  in 
the  following  job  families:    police,  fire,  prison,  and 
probation. 

Discuss  with  your  peers  or  teacher  the  typical  activities 
of  each  entry  worker  in  public  safety,  corrections,  and 
judicial  services. 

Construct  a  typical  public  safety,  corrections,  and  judi- 
cial services  occupations  career  lattice  for  two  of  the 
following  job  families:    police,  fire,  prisons,' and  pro- 
bation to  show  the  upward  mobility  of  the  career  lattice. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Arrange  for  a  police  officer  to  be  a  resource  person  in 
class. 

Have  students  discuss  in  small  groups  typical  activities 
of  each  entry  level  job. 

Discuss  public  safety,  corrections,  and  judicial  services 
occupations  career  lattices  for  the  six  main  job  families, 
and  discuss  upward  mobility  in  each. 

Direct  students  to  prepare  a  file  on  career  lattices  and 
job  descriptions  in  public  safety,  corrections,  and  judi- 
cial services  career  families. 


RESOURCES 


Your  Career  in  Law  Enforcement,  Robert  A.  Lis  ton.  Pocket  Books, 

Opportunities  in  a  Law  Enforcement  Career,  James  D.  Stinchcomb, 
University  Publishing,  1971. 

Future  in  Law  Enforc  eme  n  t  and  Re 1  a  ted  Fields,  Flora  R. 
Schrieber,  Glasset  and  Dunlop,  1970. 

Story  of  a  Policeman,  David  L.  Wolper  Production,  (Film,  25 
min.,  black  and  white),  1971. 

Law  Enforcement  Positions,  ARCO  Publishing  Co.,  1965. 
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Unit  7        Employment  Prospects 


INSTRUCTIONAL       1.    Ability  to  identify  at  least  four  sources  of  information 
OBJECTIVES  and  statistics  concerning  employment  outlook  in  public 

safety,  corrections,  and  judicial  services.  ^ 

2.    Ability  to  compare  data  dealing  with  the  employment  expec- 
tations of  jobs  in  public  safety,  corrections,  and  judicial 
services  with  student's  own  job  goals. 


CONTENT  Employment  Outlook.    Population  growth,  increase  in  crime,  slum 

conditions,  and  civil  disorder:    these  are  all  factors  which 
have  resulted  in  a  strong  and  steady  demand  for  public  safety, 
corrections,  and  judicial  services  workers.    Various  steps  are 
being  taken  to  recruit  workers  in  these  job  families  without 
lowering  selection  standards. 

Law  Enforcement,    Many  departments  have  established  supporting 
classifications,  such  as  Community  Service  Officer  with  the 
Police  Department,  and  have  assigned  them  to  routine  duties 
previously  filled  by  law  enforcement  officers.    Other  similar 
examples  in  law  enforcement  include  crossing  guards,  parking 
meter  checkers,  civilian  jailers,  and  records  and  identifica- 
tion personnel.    In  many  places  the  local  county  sheriff's  de- 
partment has  set  up  a  classification  of  Correctional  Officer 
to  maintain  order  and  supervise  the  work  of  inmates  in  its 
detention  institutions. 

Since  the  number  of  registered  motor  vehicles  operating  on  the 
highways  in  the  country  is  great,  the  Department  of  Highway 
Patrol  in  each  state  will  need  to  continue  to  expand  its  spe- 
cialized positions  and  lis  crew  of-officers  who  patrol  the 
highways  in  cars,  motorcycles,  and  helicopters.  Additional 
openings  will  occur  because  of  replacement  needs. 
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Fi^f  proteation  aervioea  are  expanding,  especially  in  areas 
with  a  population  increase.    As  existing  fire  departments  ex- 
pand and  new  areas  incorporate  or  form  fire  districts,  addi- 
tional job  opportunities  are  created.    However,  there  is  low 
turnover  in  this  occupation.    Since  it  takes  three  years  to 
train  a  firefighter,  most  men  become  career  employees,  particu- 
larly since  a  firefighter's  job  is  a  job  with  a  future  that  can 
lead  to  specialization  in  fire-alarm  electronics,  arson  inves- 
tigation, communication,  or  other  fields  linked  to  fire  preven- 
tion and  suppression. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  normally  hires  seasonal  firefighting 
employees  during  the  summer  season.    Emergency  temporary  help 
is  also  hired  to  combat  individual  fires.    The  number  of  U.S. 
Forest  Service  regular  openings  may  depend  on  legislative  ap- 
propriations for  reforestation  programs,  or  on  necessary  con- 
trol of  fire  disease  and  insect  infestation,  all  of  which  vary 
from  year  to  year.    Additional  mechanization  (such  as  airplanes 
for  dropping  retardant  solution  on  fires  and  possible  use  of  he- 
licopters) enables  the  size  of  the  force  to  remain  constant, 
and  still  have  the  capability  to  meet  any  increase  in  fire  in- 
cidence that  may  result  through  increasing  use  of  mountain  rec- 
reation facilities. 

Courta.    Courts  are  expanding  in  administration  responsibili- 
ties due  both  to  the  introduction  of  new  management  techniques 
and  increased  caseload;  hence  the  demand  for  qualified  persons, 
particularly  in  this  field,  usually  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

Correctional  Serviaea.    There  is  no  surplus  of  qualified  work- 
ers.   With  the  phenomenal  growth  in  population  in  many  states, 
it  has  been  hard  to  expand  the  state's  correctional,  probation, 
and  parole  machinery  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  need  for 
these  services.    The  correctional  institutions  in  many  states 
are  full  and  court  calendars  are  crowded.    The  need  for  correc- 
tional officers  is  great  and  is  expanding. 

Probation  and  Parole.    Probation  officers  and  parole  agents 
have  had  to  carry  overlarge  caseloads  despite  increases  in 
staff.    In  some  areas  of  the  nation,  the  number  of  probation 
officers  and  parole  agents  has  increased  at  about  four  times 
the  rate  of  total  employment  in  recent  years.    Growth  is  ex- 
pected to  be  even  faster  owing  to  the  recent  federally  enacted 
Probation  Subsidy  Bill,  under  which  the  states  will  subsidize 
counties  for  each  probationer  who  does  not  enter  an  institution. 

Probation  activities  have  increased  not  only  in  heavy  urban 
concentrations,  but  also  in  the  fast-growing  suburbia.  Young 
couples  and  t;heir  children  have  moved  into  housing  developments 
and  suburban  communities,  often  taking  with  them  their  own  un- 
solved problems,  while  collecting  new  problems  in  an  unfamiliar 
community.    Consequently,  such  probation  problems  as  child 
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neglect  or  abandonment,  or  juvenile  delinquency,  are  increas- 
ingly found  in  suburban  coinmunities  as  well  as  in  metropolitan 
areas. 


Sources  of  Employment  Information. 

Lcoj)  Enforament.    The  State  Employment  Service,  the  local  sher- 
iff's  and  police  departments,  and  the  state  police,  all  provide 
information  about  careers  in  law  enforcement,  especially  police 
work.    The  State  Emplo^yment  Service  usually  administers  apti- 
tude tests  on  a  daily  basis  for  candidates  interested  in  em- 
ployment with  the  police  department, 

Firefightina.    For  information  on  firefighting  positions,  the 
local  Fire  Department  should  be  contacted.    County  and  city^ 
personnel  offices  also  provide  information  relating  to  examina- 
tions, openings,  and  specific  job  requirements.    Some  fire  de- 
partments advertise  in  newspapers  for  candidates  for  employ- 
ment.   For  information  about  forest  firefighters,  inquire  of 
the  State  Division  of  Forestry  for  openings  with  the  state,  and 
the  Regional  Forester  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  for  federal 
openings. 

Probation  and  Parole.    The  usual  method  of  obtaining  a  job  as 
a  probation  officer  is^  to  apply  to  the  county  or  state  civil 
service  officje.    The  applicant  will  be  notified  of  the  time  to 
report  for  a  written  examination,  and  candidates  who  pass  the 
written  examination  are  later  interviewed.    For  a  job  in  the 
U.S.  Probation  Office  the  Chief  Federal  Probation  Officer 
should  be  contacted.    Federal  appointments  are  made  by  the 
court  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  Probation  Officer. 


STUDENT  °     Study  file  of  statistics  and  information  on  the  expecta- 

LEARNING  tions  of  jobs  in  public  safety,  corrections,  and  judicial 

ACTIVITIES  services. 

°     Discuss  with  your  peers  career  possibilities  and  require- 
ments for  employment  as  a  policeman  and  firefighter  in 
your  local  district. 

°     List  the  employment  opportunities  available  in  your  own 
area  in  law  enforcement  and  public  safety. 

Discuss  continuing  education  programs  available  locally 
to  workers  in  public  safety,  corrections,  and  judicial 
services  who  want  to  improve  their  professional  skills. 

°     Discuss  and  compare  employment  goals  with  the  statistics 
and  information  on  the  expectations  of  jobs  in  public 
safety,  corrections,  and  judicial  services. 
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Write  a  short  summary  of  your  employment  goals. 


Lead  discussion  on  career  possibility  and  requirements  for 
promotion  of  workers  in  local  law  enforcement  and  public 
safety  agencies. 

Arrange  for  small  group  discussion  on  students'  employment 
goals  and  a  comparison  of  their  goals  with  the  employment 
outlook  in  public  safety,  corrections,  and  judicial  ser- 
vices. 

Arrange  for  students  to  visit  the  local  office  of  the  state 
employment  service  and  discuss  the  employment  outlook  for 
public  safety,  corrections,  and  judicial  services. 


Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Bulletin  No.  1650,  1970-71. 

Rationale  for  New  Careers  in  the  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice,  University  Research  Corporation,  iqfi7. 

New  Careers:  The  Patrolman  Aide:  Trainee's  Manual.  Richardson 
White,  Jr.,  and  John  H.  Stein,  University  Research  Corporation, 
1968. 

New  Careers:  The  Patrolman  Aide:  Trainer's  Manual,  Richardson 
White,  Jr.,  and  John  H.  Stein,  University  Research  Corporation, 
1968. 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Section  7  of  the  Orientation  Curriculum  Guide. 
We  suggest  you  read  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Section 

REGULATORY  SERVICES 
AND  RECORDS 


Unit  1 


Nature  of  the  Field 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


1.  Ability  to  describe  the  evolution  of  the  concept  of  regu- 
latory services  and  records. 

2.  Ability  to  list  at  least  three  reasons  for  regulatory  ser- 
vices and  records. 

3.  Ability  to  list  the  primary  functions  of  regulatory  ser- 
vices and  records. 


CONTENT 


Reasons  for  Regulatory  Services  and  Records.    Services  or  prod- 
ucts  which  are  required  and  performed  for  the  public  need  to 
have  rates  and  regulations  established.    To  avoid  their  estab- 
lishment in  an  uncontrolled  manner  by  the  rise  and  fall  of 
free  market  operations,  the  government  regulates  government 
activities,  professions,  public  utilities,  and  monopolies. 
Congress  has  created  major  independent  administrative  or  regu- 
latory agencies  which  regulate  or  promote  private  industry  for 
stated  public  purposes.    Some  of  these  agencies  are  responsible 
to  the  Congress,  while  others  answer  directly  to  the  President. 
Government  commissions  have  been  formed,  their  objective  being 
to  determine  rates  and  services;  they  thus  provide  regulatory 
services  and  records  for  government  activities,  public  utili- 
ties and  monopolies,  and  professions.    Most  of  the  commissions 
and  agencies  are  at  the  federal  and  state  levels,  but  some  are 
at  the  local  level. 

The  states  were  the  first  bodies  which  made  laws  that. could 
give  some  assurance  that  the  people  would  get  true  value  for 
the  dollars  they  spend.    The  first  rules  they  made  applied  to 
owners  of  ferries,  bridges,  grist  mills,  and  water  companies. 
As  industrialization  spread,  people  moved  from  farms  to  cities 
and  began  to  purchase  more  factory -made  goods.    These  laws  were 
then  applied  to  interstate  commerce,  and  became  federal  rules. 
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Consumer  laws  grew  with  the  production  and  consumption  of  goods 
as  the  country  became  inore  industrialized.    The  first  major 
federal  consumer  law  was  enacted  in  1887  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  protect  the 
people  from  overcharging  by  the  railroads;  the  field  of  trans- 
portation being  the  start  of  industrialization,  as  well  as 
government  regulation  of  industry.    As  industrialization  and 
urbanization  grew,  more  federal  laws  were  devised  to  protect 
the  people,  bringing  with  them  more  and  more  possible  choices 
of  services  for  the  public  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

Professions,  public  utilities,  and  monopolies  operate  under 
stricter  regulation  than  does  private  industry.    Without  such 
regulation,  public  utilities  could  charge  exorbitant  rates 
'since  they  are  monopolies.    A  general  approach  by  the  federal 
or  state  government  is  to  allow  the  utilities  to  earn  enough 
to  get  a  "fair"  return  on  a  "fair"  value  of  its  property  or 
their  service. 

Public  utility  companies  or  professional  people  have  to  obtain 
permission  from  the  state  commissions  which  regulate  the  re- 
spective standards  of  service  before  the  utility  can  offer  ser- 
vice to  the  public,  or  the  person  can  practice  his  profession. 
The  commissions  examine  and  license  the  utilities  and  the  pro- 
fessional people;  carry  out  periodic  inspections;  and  keep 
public  records  of  licenses,  examinations,  and  other  pertinent 
information.    The  commission  must  approve  or  deny  any  exten- 
sions, reductions,  or  abandonments  in  the  service  the  public 
utilities  or  professions  render  in  any  community  or  state. 

The  regulatory  agencies  see  to  it  that  service  is  offered  with- 
out discrimination,  in  adequate  amount  and  quality  to  meet  the 
public  need,  serving  all  customers,  giving  the  same  types  of 
services  to  identical  users. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


Discuss  the  reasons  for  regulatory  services  and  records. 

Prepare  at  least  four  questions  on  the  primary  functions 
of  regulatory  services  and  records,  and  discuss  these  with 
resource  people  in  the  major  job  families. 

Write  a  short  summary  of  the  evolution  of  the  concept  of 
regulatory  services  and  records. 

Discuss  the  effect  of  industrialization  and  urbanization 
on  regulatory  services  and  records. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Collect  from  regulatory  agencies,  and  make  available  to 
students,  materials  on  regulatory  services  offered  by  the 
major  regulatory  agencies,  including  historical  material 
on  the  evolution  of  these  agencies. 
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Organize  students  into  small  groups  for  discussion  on  the 
reasons  for  regulatory  services  and  records  and  the  evolu 
tion  of  the  concept  of  regulatory  services. 


RESOURCES  The  Regulators.    Watchdog  Agencies  and  the  Public  Interest, 

Louis  M.  Kohlmeier^  Jr. .Harper  &  Row,  1969. 

The  Politics  of  Regulation:    A  Reader,  Houghton-Mifflin,  1964. 

Government  Regulation  of  Business:  A  Case  Book,  Prentice-Hall, 
T965: 
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Unit  2 


Regulatory  Services  and  tlieir  Functions 


INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  identify  the  major  job  families  in  regulatory 
OBJECTIVES  services  and  records,  and  describe  the  nature  of  the  work 

in  each. 


2.    Ability  to  list  at  least  four  federal  and  state  regulatory 
agencies,  and  describe  their  main  function. 


CONTENT  Major  Job  Families  in  the  Field.    The  job  families  comprising 

the  regulatory  services  and  records  occupational  group  include 
taxation,  public  records,  inspection,  examination,  licenser, 
census,  customs,  and  immigration. 

Congress  has  given  to  more  than  100  federal  administrative 
agencies  and  offices  the  authority  to  write  regulations  which 
apply  to  private  obligations  and  privileges.    Most  of  the  agen- 
cies are  concerned  with  economic  affairs.    Some  of  the  agencies 
and  offices  are  part  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government, 
while  others  are  more  independent  of  the  President  and  report 
directly  to  the  Congress. 


Executive  Branch  Agencies,  Federal  Government.    The  Executive 
Branch  agencies  and  offices  were  formed  by  the  departments  for 
which  they  offer  regulatory  services.    Many  of  the  agencies 
impose  taxes  on  their  covered  products  or  services,  hold  exam- 
inations in  affected  fields,  carry  out  inspection  of  the  vari- 
ous services  or  products  to  assure  that  they  meet  the  pre- 
scribed standards,  and  issue  licenses  authorizing  the  produc- 
tion of  the  goods  or  rendering  of  the  services.    One  agency 
takes  the  census  of  the  country  and  keeps  the  records,  while 
still  another  regulates  the  Customs  Service  and  immigration  to 
the  country. 
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Department  of  Healthy  Eduaation^  and  Welfare.    This  Department 
is  responsible  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  agency, 
which  was  formed  in  1931.    It  administers  laws  concerning  puri- 
ty, safety,  and  accurate  labeling  of  certain  foods  and  drugs. 

Agrioulture  Department.    This  Department  includes  several  re- 
gulatory  agencies,  including  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority, 
formed  in  1922,  which  regulates  trading  and  pricing  on  commod- 
ity exchanges. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration  was  formed  in  1916 
to  regulate  fair  business  practices  in  livestock  and  meat  mar- 
keting. 

Interior  Department.    The  Oil  Import  Administration  agency  was 
formed  in  1959,  and  regulates  the  importation  of  crude  oil, 
fuel  oil,  and  petroleum  productions  into  the  country. 

Juetiae  Department.    The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ser- 
VI ce  is  the  agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  immigration  and  nationality  laws  of 
the  United  States.    Its  officers  are  on  duty  throughout  the 
United  States  and  at  stations  in  Europe,  Bermuda,  Nassau, 
Puerto  Rico,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  Phill ippines.    They  per- 
form a  great  variety  of  duties,  which  include  conducting  in- 
vestigations, detecting  violations  of  the  law,  and  determining 
whether  aliens  may  enter  or  remain  in  the  United  States.  They 
prevent  illegal  entrance  of  aliens  into  the  United  States,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  courts  in  such  matters  as  petitions 
for  citizenship.    They  collect  and  evaluate  evidence,  adjudi- 
cate applications  for  benefits  such  as  petitions  for  visas,  and 
preside  over  and  present  the  government's  case  at  hearings. 

Treasury  Department.    The  regulatory  agencies  in  the  Treasury 
Department  include  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
which  was  formed  in  1863.    The  agency  regulates  and  supervises 
all  national  banks. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  was  formed  in  1862,  to  administer 
federal  income,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  tax  programs.  The 
IRS  collects  95%  of  the  total  federal  revenue,  making  possible 
social,  scientific,  economic,  military,  foreign  and  domestic 
federal  activities;  national  defense,  space  and  missile  devel- 
opment, health,  and  conservation  programs. 

The  Customs  Service  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  a  big  and 
growing  business.    In  one  recent  year  alone,  Customs  officials 
were  challenged  to  examine,  appraise,  and  evaluate  neW  materi- 
als and  manufactured  foods,  and  coll<^cted  over  three  and  a 
half  million  dollars.    The  primary  function  of  the  Customs 
Service  is  the  assessment  and  collection  of  import  duties  , 
and  taxes;  the  control  of  carriers,  per^.ons,  and  articles  ; 
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entering  or  departing  the  United  States,  to  insure  compliance 
with  laws  and  regulations;  and  the  performance  of  valuable 
services  for  other  government  agencies  which  regulate  inter- 
national traffic  and  trade. 

The  Customs  Service  also  performs  important  controls  for  other 
agencies,  such  as:    Department  of  Agriculture  (animals,  meat, 
and  plant  products);  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (food,  drugs, 
and  pesticides);  Bureau  of  Census  (statistics);  Bureau  of  For- 
eign Commerce  (export  control);  Fis';  and  Wildlife  Service  (mi- 
gratory birds);  Internal  Revenue  Service  (collection  of  certain 
taxes);  Bureau  of  Narcotics  (control  of  importation,  and  coop- 
eration in  law  enforcement). 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  was  formed  in  the  Treasury  Department  in 
1915,  to  regulate  the  seaworthiness  of  vessels,  and  to  license 
merchant  marine  personnel.    It  also  maintains  sea  search  and 
rescue  services,  and  aids  to  navigation.    Itjs  a  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department  in  peacetime,  and  an  arm  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  In  wartime. 

Transportation  Department.    This  Department  includes  several 
regulatory  agencies.    TRe"  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
(which  was  formed  in  1958)  certifies  the  airworthiness  of  air- 
craft, examines  and  licenses  pilots,  and  operates  the  air  traf- 
fic control  system. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  and  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  were  both  formed  in  1966.    The  Highway  Adminis- 
tration administers  highway  safety  programs  and  includes  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  administers  highway  construction 
programs.    The  Railroad  Administration  regulates  highspeed 
railroad  development  programs,  and  the  railroad  and  oil  pipe- 
line safety  program. 

Corrmeroe  Department.    The  Department  of  Commerce  conducts  many 
regulatory  activities  and  is  divided  into  many  Bureaus.  It 
fosters,  promotes,  and  develops  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
the  manufacturing  and  shipping  industries,  and  transportation 
facilities  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  those 
facets  of  transportation  now  under  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  etc.    The  activities  performed  are  varied, 
and  include  taking  census;  collection,  analysis,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  commercial  statistics;  coastal  and  geodetic  surveys; 
issuance  of  patents  and  registration  of  trademarks;  weather 
forecasts;  administration  of  certain  aid  programs  to  redevelop- 
ment areas  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  processing  of 
scientific  and  technical  data;  developing  American  merchant 
marine;  and  other  activities  related  to  commerce. 

Independent  Agencies,  Federal  Governmejit.    Some  of  the  major 
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regulatory  agencies  are  more  independent  of  the  President  and 
report  directly  to  the  Congress.    These  agencies  include,  among 
others  ^  pie  civil  Aeronautics  Board,  formed  in  1938,  with  major 
responsibilities  in  regulation  of  airline  passenger  fares  and 
freight  rates. 

The  Atoma  Energy  Corrmieeion,  formed  in  1946,  regulates  civil- 
ian use  of  atomic  energy. 

The  Federal  Comnuniaations  Commiaaion^  formed  in  1934,  regu- 
lates fares,  rates,  and  practices  of  those  steamship  companies 
involved  in  U.S.  foreign  commerce. 

The  Federal  Power  Comrission^  formed  in  1930,  regulates  rates 
and  practices  in  interstate  sale  at  wholesale  of  electronic 
energy,  and  regulates  the  transportation  and  sale  of  natural 
gas. 

The  Federal  Trade  Corrmission  was  formed  in  1914,  to  regulate 
certain  antitrust  statutes,  as  well  as  laws  concerning  adver- 
tising misrepresentation,  flammable  fabrics,  and  the  packaging 
and  labeling  of  certain  products. 

The  Interstate  Cormerae  Commission,  formed  in  1887,  is  the 
oldest  federal  regulatory  agency.    Although  the  ICC  at  first 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Interior,  it  now  reports  directly 
to  Congress.    It  is  responsible  for  regulating  the  American 
interstate  transportation  systen  in  the  public  interest.  Its 
duties  include  the  regulation  of  rates,  fares,  and  practices 
of  railroads,  truck  and  bus  lines,  oil  pipelines,  domestic 
water  carriers,  and  freight  forwarders. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  formed  in  1935,  conducts 
union  representation  elections,  and  regulates  unfair  labor 
practices  of  employers  and  unions. 

The  Securities  and  Exahange  Commission  was  formed  in  1934?  It 
regulates  the  rates  and  practices  of  stock  exchanges  and  the 
over-the-counter  securities  dealers,  and  also  certain  practices 
of  mutual  funds,  investment  advisers,  and  public  utility  hold- 
ing companies. 

The  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  was  formed  in  1924.  It 
adjudicates  cases  involving  deficiencies  or  overpayment  in 
income,  estate,  and  certain  other  federal  tax  matters.  It 
also  regulates  settlement  of  certain  classes  of  such  contro- 
versies. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission^  formed  in  1916,  investi- 
gates tariffs  and "certain  other  foreign  trade  matters. 
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Federal  Agencies  Working  in  States.    Each  state  has  branches 
of  the  above  agencies,  as  well  as  other  regulatory  agencies 
at  the  state  level . 

Agriculture  Department.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  sev- 
eral  regulatory  bureaus  in  each  state.    The  Bureau  of  Meat  In- 
spection enforces  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Code  per- 
taining to  the  preparation,  processing,  manufacturing,  and 
selling  of  meat  and  meat  food  products,  with  general  inspection 
responsibilities  in  these  areas.    The  Bureau  also  enforces  pro- 
hibitions against  false  or  deceptive  labeling  of  meat  and  meat 
food  products. 

The  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  and  County  Sealers  of 
V'eights  and  Measures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  re- 
sponsible for  enforcement  of  laws  regulating  weights  and  mea- 
sures.   Broadly  stated,  the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  and 
the  Sealers  is  to  ensure  that  weights  and  measures  and  all 
commercial  weighing  and  measuring  devices  (such  as  scales, 
gasoline  pumps,  electric  meters,  and  odometers)  are  correct, 
conform  to  state  standards,  and  are  honestly  used,  and  that 
packages  and  labels  of  consumer  goods  are  free  of  deception  or 
misrepresentations,  and  accurately  state  the  quantity  of  con- 
tents. 

U.S.  Postcl  Services.    Each  state  has  branches  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Inspection  Service,  which  operates  under  many  different 
statutes  embodied  in  the  U.S.  Code  relating  to  unlawful  use  of 
mails.    The  provisions  of  law  most  closely  connected  to  unfair 
or  fraudulent  consumer  practices  related  to  mailing  of  lottery 
tickets  or  related  matter,  frauds,  swindles,  the  use  of  ficti- 
tious names  or  addresses,  and  the  mailing  of  firearms  or  inju- 
rious articles.    The  Post  Office  has  the  authority  to  return 
to  senders  any  mail  addressed  to  persons  engaged  in  false  or 
fraudulent  mail  schemes. 

Federal  Trade  Commission.    This  commission  sponsors  local  law 
enforcement  agencies,  such  as  Consumer  Protection  Coordinating 
Committees,  in  many  states.    The  overall  purpose  of  these  com- 
mittees is  to  achieve  more  well  coordinated  law  enforcement 
among  governmental  agencies  in  the  field  of  consumer  and  in- 
vestor protection. 

The  Commission  has  the  authority  in  each  state  to  identify  and 
halt  unfair  or  deceptive  trade  practices,  and  unfair  methods 
of  competition  in  interstate  commerce.    This  authority  extends 
not  only  to  halting  false,  misleading,  and  deceptive  adver- 
tising, but  any  commercial  practice  or  method  of  marketing 
which  is  substantially  unfair  or  deceptive  to  the  consumer,  or 
which  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition.    The  Com- 
mission has  special  authority  to  police  advertising  of  food, 
drugs,  medical  devices,  and  cosmetics. 
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The  Commission  also  enforces  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  which 
condemns  the  manufacture  for  sale  or  resale  of  dangerously 
flammable  wearing  apparel. 

The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  also  enforced  by  the  Com- 
mission, establishes  regulations  for  the  labeling  of  consumer 
commodities,  and  establishes  specific  requirements  and  prohi- 
bitions concerning  the  labeling  and  packaging  of  such  commod- 
ities. 

The  Commission  is  also  responsible  for  enforcement  of  the  Wool, 
Fur,  and  Textile  Fiber  Products  Labeling  and  Identification 
Acts,  which  prohibit  the  misbranding,  mislabeling,  or  false  or 
deceptive  advertising  or  invoicing  of  the  identified  products. 

State  Agencies 

Consumer  Affairs.    Several  states  have  Departments  of  Consumer 
Affairs  with  regional  offices.    These  Departments  typically 
consist  of  many  licensing  and  regulating  agencies,  examining 
thousands  of  licensure  applicants  each  year.    There  are  approx- 
imately 500  occupation-oriented  professional  and  vocational 
associations.    The  regulatory  agencies  are  usually  categorized 
as:  Healing  Arts;  Fiduciary^  Design  and  Construction;  Business; 
Sanitation;  and  the  Division  of  Consumer  Services,  which  is 
made  up  of  regulatory  bureaus,  with  specialized  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field  of  consumer  services. 

The  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  are  to 
promote  and  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  consumer  in  the 
marketplace;  to  protect  the  public  health,  general  welfare, 
and  safety  by  licensing  only  persons  and  firms  of  demonstrated 
knowledge  and  abilities  to  perform  services  for  the  public; 
and  to  discipline  those  licensees  who  fail  in  their  public 
trust. 

Corporations.    Most  states  have  a  Department  of  Corporations 
which  administers  a  wide  variety  of  statutes  regulating  com- 
mercial development.    Its  principal  authority  is  in  the  field 
of  investor  protection. 

Insurance.    The  Department  of  Insurance  has  broad  supervisory 
and  regulatory  powers  over  the  insurance  industry  in  the  state. 
It  is  the  agency  responsible  for  licensing  and  regulating  all 
insurance  companies  and  insurance  producers  (agents,  brokers, 
solicitors)  in  the  state. 

Motor  Vehiotes.    Each  state  has  a  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 
This  department  has  broad  responsibilities  for  regulating  the 
sale,  registration,  use,  and  operation  of  motor  vehicles  in 
the  state.    Much  of  Jts  activity  is  specifically  oriented  to- 
ward protecting  the*consumer  as  a  purchaser  and  user  of  motor 
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vehicles,  particularly  automobiles.    The  Department  deals  with 
occupational  licensing  and  regulation  of  vehicle  dealers, 
salesmen,  manufacturers,  transporters,  dismantling,  and  driving 
schools  in  accordance  with  specific  statutory  requirements. 

Another  regulatory  activity  performed  by  the  Department  is  the 
enforcement  of  the  Automobile  Sales  Finance  Act.    This  act  sets 
out  the  terms  to  be  included  in  a  conditional  sales  contract, 
limits  the  amount  of  interest  chargeable  on  the  unpaid  balance 
of  a  financed  automobile  purchase,  and  regulates  other  aspects 
of  financed  automobile  sales. 

The  Department  usually  also  assists  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
forgery  and  grand  theft  provisions  of  that  particular  state's 
Penal  Code,  in  which  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  documen- 
tation is  involved. 

Publio  Health.    Each  state  has  a  Department  of  Public  Health 
with  Bureaus  of  Food  and  Drug  Control,  located  in  the  major 
cities  of  that  state.    The  general  responsibility  of  the  Bureau 
is  to  enforce  state  laws  relating  to  the  adulteration,  mis- 
branding or  false  advertising  of  foods,  drugs,  therapeutic  de- 
vices, cosmetics,  and  hazardous  household  chemicals.    The  Bu- 
reau's responsibilities  generally  relate  mainly  to  processed 
foods  rather  than  to  raw  agricultural  products. 

In  addition  to  these  broad  statutes,  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  enforces  a  variety  of  laws  designed  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  the  harmful  effects  of  unsanitary  conditions  in  the 
processing,  canning,  storage,  and  marketing  of  food.    It  thus 
enforces  The  Retail  Food  Production  and  Marketing  Establish- 
ment Law,  which  establishes  statewide  sanitation  standards  for 
retail  food  production  and  marketing  establishments;  it  en- 
forces laws  and  regulations  governing  the  sanitation  of  food 
manufacturing  establishments. 

Usually,  each  state  has  a  Restaurant  Act  which  prescribes  san- 
itation standards  for  restaurants;  a  Bakery  Sanitation  Law; 
laws  relating  to  cold  storage  of  foods,  frozen  food  locker 
plants,  and  cannery  inspection;  and  other  specialized  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  processing,  preparation,  or  packaging  of 
particular  food  products. 

The  Bureau  also  enforces  special  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cancer.    Among  other  impor- 
tant provisions,  these  laws  prohibit  the  treatment  of  cancer 
by  drugs,  surgery,  or  radiation  by  persons  who  do  not  hold  a 
state  license  for  this  service,  and  also  prohibits  the  sale, 
gift,  prescription,  or  administration  of  any  drug  or  device  to 
be  used  in  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  cancer  unless  this 
has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau. 
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Real  Estate.    Each  state  usually  has  a  Department  of  Real  Es- 
tate  with  many  regional  branches.    This  Department  licenses 
and  regulates  all  real  estate  brokers  and  salesmen.    The  most 
important  facet  of  the  Department's  jurisdiction  includes  the 
policing  of  false  advertising  in  offers  of  real  property  for 
sale  or  lease;  and  regulating  the  activities  of  real  estate 
agents,  to  prevent  misrepresentations,  misleading  promises, 
fraudulent  or  negligent  inducements,  incompetence,  and  dishon- 
est dealing  in  real  estate  transactions. 

The  Department  also  regulates  the  negotiation  of  loans  secured 
by  real  property  liens;  licensees  of  mineral,  oil,  and  gas  prop- 
erty; the  sale  of  real  estate  syndicate  security  interests 
where  less  than  TOO  owners  are  involved;  and  it  also  prescribes 
the  form  of  contract  and/or  advertising  in  advance  fee  transac- 
tions and  advance  fee  rental  operations. 

Publia  Utilities.    The  Public  Utilities  Commission  is  an  im- 
portant  regulatory  agency  in  each  state.    It  is  responsible 
for  the  regulation  of  intrastate  rates  and  services  of  private- 
ly-owned gas,  el|8C^ric,  telephone,  water,  and  steam  heat  util- 
ities; railroads,  buses,  trucks,  airlines,  and  vessels  trans- 
porting freight  or  passengers;  warehousemen;  wharf  owners  or 
managers;  carloaders;  and  pipeline  operators. 

While  the  major  portion  of  the  Commission's  efforts  are  di- 
rected toward  rate  and  certificate  regulation  of  the  utilities, 
it  has  jurisdiction  to  consider  virtually  any  complaint  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  the  companies  it  regulates.    Some  of 
the  industries  subject  to  the  Commission's  jurisdiction  in- 
clude common  carriers,  such  as  cement  carriers,  express  cor- 
porations, passenger  stage  corporations,  petroleum  contract  or 
irregular  route  carriers;  railroads,  street  railroads,  vessels, 
and  passenger  air  carriers;  electric,  gas,  and  water  companies; 
pipelines;  telegraph  and  telephone  companies;  toll  bridges; 
warehousemen;  and  wharf  owners  and  manager^s. 

The  Commission  also  regulates  household  foods  carriers,  cement 
contract  carriers,  charter-party  passenger  carriers,  dump  truck 
carriers,  vessels  for  hire,  highway  contract  carriers,  and  sew- 
er system  corporations. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  determines  whether  rates  charged 
by  public  utility  companies  are  just,  reasonable,  and  nondis- 
criminatory, and  it  regulates  the  services  and  facilities  pro- 
vided by  such  utilities.    It  also  establishes  safety  standards 
for  equipment  and  facilities. 


STUDENT  °     List  the  major  job  families  and  compare  the  predominant 

LEARNING  concerns  and  duties  in  each  group. 

ACTIVITIES 
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Write  a  short  summary  of  the  occupational  group  stating 
the  main  functions  of  each  job  family. 

List  at  least  four  federal  and  four  state  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  describe  their  main  functions. 

Compare  the  responsibilities  of  the  agencies  which  are  part 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  those  which  are  more  independent  and  report 
directly  to  the  Congress. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Arrange  for  visit  by  resource  people  from  regulatory  agen- 
cies in  your  town. 

Arrange  field  trips  to  local  regulatory  agencies  and  have 
students  discuss  some  of  the  major  duties  of  workers  in 
those  agencies. 

Have  students  collect  materials  and  information  on  the 
primary  functions  and  duties  of  workers  in  this  occupation- 
al group.    Help  students  display  materials  and  information, 
and  share  with  their  peers. 


RESOURCES  The  Federal  Tax  System,  Tax  Foundation,  1968. 

A  New  Dimension  in  Taxation,  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
T970^ 

Taxes:    Their  Source  and  Usage,  Progressive  Pictures,  (Film, 
n  min.,  black  and  white},  1963. 

Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  Arno  Press,  1969. 

Economics  of  Regulation.  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Transpor- 
tation and  Public  Utility  Industries,  Irwin-Dorsey,  1969. 

Tedrow's  Regulation  of  Transportation,  Fair-Guandols ,  Wm.  C. 
Brown  Company  Publishers,  1969. 
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Unit  3 


Functions  and  Duties  of  Worlters 


INSTRUCTIONAL     1.    Ability  to  describe  the  major  duties  performed  by  workers 
OBJECTIVES  in  regulatory  services  and  records. 

2.  Ability  to  compare  and  contrast  the  general  duties  of 
workers  in  regulatory  services  and  records. 

3.  Ability  to  make  a  list  of  the  typical  jobs  in  regulatory 
services  and  records,  and  describe  the  duties  performed  in 
at  least  six  of  the  jobs. 


CONTENT  Functions  and  Duties  of  Workers.    This  unit  contains  brief  de- 

scriptions of  the  major  functions  and  duties  of  workers  in  the 
field  of  regulatory  services  and  records.    Some  of  these  de- 
scriptions are  rather  narrowly  confined  to  one  area  of  work, 
but,  where  it  is  feasible  to  do  so,  one  or  two  descriptions 
are  written  to  cover  a  general  area  encompassing  several  re- 
lated positions  in  federal,  state,  and  local  government. 

Because  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  regulatory  operations  and 
programs,  the  administrative  problems  involved  in  their  manage- 
ment and  control  are  tremendous.    Executives,  therefore,  re- 
quire the  help  of  administrative  assistants  in  the  management 
phases  of  their  work.    The  assistant  is  typically  concerned 
with  providing  assistance  to  management  in  budgetary, and  fiscal 
areas,  personnel,  correspondence,  organization,  procedure, 
supply,  or  records.    Many  of  the  regulatory  agencies  conduct 
management-internship  programs  to  train  and  develop  employees 
for  administrative  work. 


Accountants.  The  government  depends  heavily  on  trained  accoun- 
tants for  assistance  in  managing  its  varied  activities  and  in 
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carrying  out  its  contracting  and  regulatory  functions.  Accoun- 
tants design,  install,  and  operate  the  government's  accounting 
systems.    They  may  also  analyze  and  interpret  data,  perform 
internal  audit  of  agency  operations,  and  audit  government  con- 
tractors and  recipients  of  grants-in-aid.    Some  accountants 
prescribe  accounting  systems  under  regulatory  programs  and 
analyze  accounting  reports  submitted  by  regulated  companies. 


Taxation  Job  Family 

Tax  Specialists  -  Internal  Revenue  Service.    IRS  employees  con- 
duct  investigations  to  assure  an  equitable  tax  system,  and  en- 
force laws  against  those  who  would  defraud  the  government.  Rev 
enue  officers  call  on  all  types  of  taxpayers,  examine  records, 
obtain  and  analyze  information  regarding  business  situations, 
and  negotiate  arrangements  to  satisfy  taxpayer  obligations. 

Internal  Revenue  Agenta  examine  and  audit  accounting  books  and 
records  to  determine  correct  federal  tax  liabilities. 

Office  of  International  Operations  -  Revenue  Service  Repveeen-^ 
tative.    A  very  experienced  revenue  agent  may  also  serve  abroad 
in  the  Office  of  International  Operations  as  a  Revenue  Service 
Representative  or  assistant,  on  temporary  rotation  assignments 
of  four  or  six  months,  auditing,  examining,  and  investigating 
foreign  entities,  individuals,  and  corporations  operating  with- 
in the  United  States.    He  determines  sources  of  taxable  income 
(foreign  and  domestic)  under  existing  laws,  treaties,  and  rul- 
ings.   He  conducts  field  examination  throughout  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  and  may  be  assigned  for  as  long 
as  six  months  to  temporary  duties  at  established  foreign  posts 
to  assist  in  bringing  peak  loads  under  control.    He  may  also 
conduct  appropriate  investigations,  and  gather  evidence  for 
possible  use  in  criminal  or  civil  prosecutions  with  interna- 
tional aspects. 

Special  Agente  in  the  IRS  investigate  tax  fraud  and  other  re- 
lated  criminal  violations.    They  document,  evaluate,  and  orga- 
nize evidence,  and  report  on  their  findings. 

Internal  Security  Inspectors  maintain  the  security  of  the  IRS. 
Their  duties  include  investigati ons  of  IRS  employees  for  ex- 
tortion, bribery,  fraud,  embezzlement,  and  theft. 

Internal  Auditors  work  with  the  inspection  service  inside  IRS, 
and  evaluate  the  service  operations.    The  Internal  Revenue 
Agent  audits  the  case,  whereas  the  Internal  Auditor  audits  the 
performance  of  that  duty. 

Tax  Auditors  contact  taxpayers  to  identify  and  explain  tax 
issues  and  determine  correct  tax  liabilities. 

2^0 
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Accounting  TeahniQians  are  junior  accountants  who  perform  the 
clerical  part  of  accounting  in  the  IRS  Service  Centers  and 
sometimes  assist  the  accountants  in  less  professional  work. 

Estate  tax  attorneys  make  field  examinations  of  federal  estate 
and  gift  returns.    They  determine  the  value,  ownership  of  in- 
terests, and  taxability  of ^estates  and  gifts. 

Collection  Revenue  Officers  collect  the  delinquent  taxes  in  a 
professional  manner,  with  the  power  to  seize  property.  They 
are  assisted  by  Revenue  Representatives  who  occupy  a  junior 
position  in  the  field  of  collection.    In  addition  to  assisting 
with  the  collection  of  delinquent  taxes,  they  also  advise  and 
assist  the  public  on  questions  of  collection. 

Administrative  Specialists  have  duties  ranging  from  recruit- 
ment, employee  development,  and  budget  formulation,  to  direct 
contacts  with  information  media. 

Other  positions  with  the  IRS  include  Tax  Law  Specialist,  Es- 
tate Tax  Examiner,  and  Competent  Authority  Analyst. 


Tax  Specialists  at  State  Level 

Tax  Examiners  at  the  state  level  examine  incoming  tax  returns, 
propose  additional  assessments,  and  make  refunds  where  proper. 

Auditors  also  work  for  the  State  Revenue  Agencies.    They  assist 
in  field  audits  of  individuals,  business  organizations,  or 
state  agencies  subject  to  state  taxation  or  regulations.  They 
also  prepare  audit  reports,  and  may  be  assigned  responsibility 
for  particular  sections  or  phases  of  an  audit.    In  the  office, 
they  examine  tax  returns  and  financial  statements  for  complete- 
ness and  proper  application  of  the  law.    They  also  correspond 
with  taxpayers,  and  prepare  schedules  to  show  changes  in  tax 
1 iabil ity. 

Legal ^Couns el  is  an  entry  level  position  with  the  State  Revenue 
Agencies.    TTLegal  Counsel  studies,  interprets,  and  applies 
laws,  court  decisions,  and  other  legal  authorities  in  the  prep- 
aration of  cases,  drafts  legislative  measures  and  regulations, 
and  does  a  wide  variety  of  research. 

A  Prograimer  Trainee  translates  problem  statements  and  detailed 
flow  charts  into  computer  code  and  operating  instructions,  as- 
sists in  preparing  flow  charts  on  complex  problems,  programs 
simple  problems  for  computer  input,  tests  coded  computer  pro- 
grams, and  makes  revisions  to  eliminate  errors  and  inefficient 
use  of  computer  time. 
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Public  Records  Job  Family 


Most  of  the  duties  perfomed  in  this  field  are  clerical.  They 
include  keeping  detailed  records  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
residents  of  the  state;  recording  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
etc.;  and  performing  filing  duties  as  filing  clerks.  Clerical 
positions  are  usually  at  several  levels  and  are  supervised  by 
administrative  personnel. 


Inspection  Job  Family 

The  duties  of  workers  in  Inspection  are  to  inspect  and  inves- 
tigate the  enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations  in  some  partic- 
ular field.    Although  the  fields  in  which  inspectors  work  are 
diverse,  their  actual  duties  are  very  similar.    For  example: 

h  Food  and  Drug  Inspector  makes  inspections  and  investigations 
of  establishments  and  of  the  manufacturing,  producing,  packing, 
labeling,  and  distribution  of  food,  alcoholic  beverages,  drugs, 
cosmetics,  and  hazardous  substances. 

A  Dairy  Foods  Inspector  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  per- 
forms  field  inspection  and  enforcement  work  involved  in  the 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Code  per- 
taining to  quality  control  of  milk  and  milk  products.    He  vis- 
its dairies,  milk  plants,  factories,  restaurants ,  and  other 
places  of  business  to  inspect  the  registration  and  use  of  dairy 
containers  and  cabinets.    He  makes  sanitary  inspections  of 
dairy  farms  and  plants;  gathers  evidence,  and  assists  in  the 
prosecution  of  violators  of  dairy  laws.    He  may  also  partici- 
pate in  hearings  on  the  revocation  of  licenses  and  permits,  and 
may  also  develop  and  introduce  improved  dairy  methods. 

A  Building  Inspector  inspects  buildings  being  constructed,  al- 
tered,  or  repaired  for  compliance  with  building  laws.    He  ex- 
amines plans  and  specifications  of  buildings  for  conformity 
with  zoning  regulations;  inspects  damaged  buildings,  and  reports 
need  for  repairs  or  demolition;  investigates  alleged  violations 
of  codes,  and  issues  orders  for  correction  of  such  violations 
as  noncompliance  with  plans,  specifications,  and  codes. 


Examination  Job  Family 

The  function  and  duties  of  workers  in  examination  vary  with  the 
field  of  examination.    For  example,  the  duties  of  workers  in 
some  of  the  larger  fields  include,  in  addition  to  the  tax  exam- 
iners discussed  above: 

The  Insurance  Examiner^  who  checks  the  financial  status  of  in- 
surance companies  to  assure  their  compliance  with  applicable 
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laws  and  regulations.    He  inspects  records,  prepares  trial 
balances,  audits  financial  statements,  and  reviews  claim  and 
policy  files. 

The  Bank  Examiner  participates  in  the  examination  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  banks  and  trust  companies,  and  reviews  their 
accounting  methods  and  audit  controls. 

The  Corporation  Examiner  performs  technical  and  administrative 
duties  to  assure  compliance  with  provisions  of  various  laws 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Corporations  re- 
lating to  regulation  of  corporations,  personal  property  bro- 
kers, industrial  loan  companies,  credit  unions,  escrow  agents, 
and  check  sellers  and  cashiers.    They  condLfct  and  supervise 
the  examination  of  books  and  records  of  financial  institutions 
and  other  business  firms. 

The  Drivers  License  Examiner  examines  applicants  and  makes  re- 
commendations as  to  the  issuance  of  drivers  licenses.    He  also 
gives  information  to  the  public,  and  does  other  work  as  re- 
quired. 

The  Claims  Examiner  performs  work  involved  in  developing,  ex- 
amining, adjusting,  reconsidering,  or  authorizing  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  involving  disability,  death,  land,  government 
checks,  passport  applications,  retirement  and  old-age  insur- 
ance, veterans*  and  unemployment  compensation. 

The  Hearing  Examiner  presides  at  formal  hearings  required  by 
statute.    He  administers  oaths  and  affirmations,  issues  sub- 
poenas authorized  by  .law,  holds  prehearing  conferences  for  the 
settlement  or  simplification  of  the  issues,  questions  witnesses, 
and  performs  other  similar  duties. 

The  Labor-Management  Relations  Examiner  is  the  initial  contact 
for  parties  concerned  about  a  labor  relations  question.  He 
conducts  hearings  on  alleged  unfair  labor  practices,  and  super- 
vises elections  to  choose  representatives  for  collective  bar- 
gaining purposes.    He  gathers  facts  pertaining  to  his  cases, 
evaluates  them  objectively,  and  determines  proper  remedies. 

The  Bank  and  Savings  and  Loan  Examiner  assembles  information 
essentiaT  to  tlie  appraTsaTand  classification  of  assets,  veri- 
fies cash  on  hand,  prepares  bank  reconcilements,  verifies  and 
lists  bonds  and  securities,  makes  test  audits,  and  prepares 
schedules  of  earnings  and  expenses.    In  this  position  the  ex- 
aminer generally  travels  extensively. 


Licenser  Job  Family 

In  the  Licenser  job  family,  the  major  function  of  workers  is 
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to  license  persons  and  businesses,  and  t9  regulate  licensees 
and  register  them.    For  example,  the  licensers  at  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy  administer  and  enforce  applicable  statutes 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  handling  and  distribution  of 
drugs  and  devices  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy 
Law;  they  also  regulate  and  control  the  handling  and  distribu- 
tion of  dangerous  and  restricted  drugs  and  devices,  poisons, 
hypodermics,  etc.    The  duties  of  licensers  include  administer- 
ing examinations  to  license  applicants,  checking  licensure 
requirements  for  the  specific  field,  issuing  the  original  li- 
cense and  duplicate  certificate,  and  license  renewals.    A  li- 
censer interviewer  or  licenser  generally  works  for  one  particu- 
lar agency,  such  as  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  State  Board  of 
Nursing  Education  and  Nurse  Registration,  State  Board  of  Regis- 
tration for  Professional  Engineers,  State  Board  of  Barber  Exam- 
iners, Cemetery  Board,  State  Board  of  Architectural  Examiners, 
and  so  on. 


Census  Job  Family 

The  duties  of  workers  in  the  Bureau  of  The  Census  are  primarily 
census  taking,  which  involves  making  surveys  and  actual  counts 
of  people  living  in  each  town,  city,  and  state.    The  Bureau  of 
The  Census  employs  a  large  clerical  staff,  including  filing 
clerks,  clerk-typists,  and  other  additional  staff. 


Customs  Service  and  Job  Family 

Customs  Inspeatovs  are  the  government's  front-line  protection 
against  smuggling  and  illegal  importation  and  exportation  of 
merchandise.    They  inspect  cargo,  baggage,  mail,  and  articles 
worn  or  carried  by  persons  and  carriers  entering  or  leaving 
the  United  States.    The  work  of  the  inspector  requires  contin- 
ual contact  with  the  traveling  public,  importers,  crew  members, 
and  carrier  employees.    The  Customs  Inspector  works  at  major 
international  airports,  ships,  and  piers,  or  wherever  there  is 
importation  of  cargo  and  the  processing  of  passengers  returning 
from  foreign  ports. 

Import  Speaialists  examine  import  entry  documents,  classify 
merchandise  under  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  and 
accurately  determine  the  appraised  unit  value  of  merchandise. 
Further  responsibilities  of  these  specialists  include  the  care- 
ful analysis  of  all  documents  and  supporting  papers  relating 
to  import,  and  the  accurate  determination  of  duties  applicable 
and  taxes  due.    Customs  aides  perform  essentially  the  same  du- 
ties as  Import  Specialists,  except  that  they  deal  with  entries 
worth  under  $200.    Customs  Agents  conduct  investigations  re- 
lating to  the  prevention  and  detection  of  fraud  through  under- 
valuation of  merchandise,  smuggling  of  merchandise  and  contra- 
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band  into  or  out  of  the  United  States,  and  other  Customs  mat- 
ters.   Customs  Agents  work  together  with  other  Treasury  en- 
forcement agents  to  enforce  laws  that  come  under  their  juris- 
dictions.   Agents  are  found  in  every  state,  on  the  high  seas, 
and  in  many  countries  abroad. 


Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and  Job  Family 

The  Border  Patrol  Agent  (formerly  known  as  Importer  Patrol  In- 
spector}  is  the  entry-level  position  in  the  Border  Patrol  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.    This  is  a  mobile 
uniforpied  enforcement  organization.    Its  principal  purpose  is 
to  prevent  the  smuggling  and  illegal  entry  of  aliens  into  the 
United  States,  and  to  detect,  apprehend^  and  initiate  departure 
of  aliens  illegally  in  this  country.    Border  Patrol  Agents  are 
generally  assigned  along  international  boundaries  and  coastal 
areas,  but  at  times  to  areas  within  the  country.    Border  Patrol 
Agents  patrol  areas  to  apprehend  person^  seen  crossing  the  bor- 
der; stop  vehicles  on  highways  to  check  citizenship  of  the  oc- 
cupants; inspect  and  search  trains,  buses,  airplanes,  ships, 
and  terminals  to  detect  aliens  entering  illegally;  and  perform 
many  other  duties  to  enforce  the  immigration  law.    They  coop- 
erate with  other  enforcement  agencies  of  the  government  in  the 
prevention  of  smuggling  of  contraband  into  the  United  States. 

Experience  in  the  Border  Patrol  is  necessary  to  advance  to 
other  positions  in  the  Service,  such  as  Importer  Inspector  or 
Inspectress,  and  Investigator. 

An  Irmigration  Inspector  inspects  persons  seeking  admission  or 
readmission  to,  or  the  privilege  of  passing  through,  or  resid- 
ing in,  the  United  States.    Some  immigration  inspectors  also 
effect  the  arrest,  detention,  control,  supervision,  parole,  or 
deportation  of  aliens  subject  to  deportation  or  exclusion.  In- 
spectors may  be  required  to  board  land,  sea,  and  air  convey- 
ances for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  or  questioning  persons  ar- 
riving in  or  departing  from  the  United  States.    In  some  ports, 
they  may  be  subject  to  call  at  all  hours  of  the  night  in  order 
to  inspect  incoming  vessels  arriving  unexpectedly  or  off  sched- 
ule. 

An  Irmigration  Investigator  performs  duties  similar  to  the  Im- 
migration Inspector, "with  the  exception  that  where  Immigration 
Inspector  positions  are  located  at  international  borders,  sea- 
ports, and  airports  of  entry  into  the  United  States,  the  In- 
vestigator positions  are  located  at  the  numerous  offices  of  the 
Service  in  almost  every  state. 


STUDENT  °     Visit  local  Internal  Revenue  Service  office  and  observe  the 

LEARNING  typical  duties  performed  by  agents,  examiners,  and  analysts. 

ACTIVITIES  Write  a  short  summary  on  activities  observed  on  field  trip. 
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Question  a  Food  and  Drug  Inspector,  Building  Inspector, 
Bank  Examiner,  Drivers  License  Examiner,  or  Tax  Examiner, 
about  his  duties. 

Discuss  in  small  groups  the  functions  and  duties  of  workers 
in  customs,  immigration,  census,  and  licensure. 

Prepare  short  talk  on  the  positions  in  customs,  immigration, 
and  inspection,  comparing  and  contrasting  the  duties  per- 
formed by  workers  in  those  job  families.    Repeat  activity, 
using  other  job  families  in  Regulatory  Services  and  Records. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Invite  speakers  from  the  various  job  families  or  arrange 
for  students  to  visit  the  agencies  and  talk  to  workers. 

Organize  students  into  small  groups  for  discussion  on  func- 
tion and  duties  of  workers. 

Arrange  a  display  of  information  on  Regulatory  Services 
and  Records. 


RESOURCES  Your  Place  in  Space  As  a  Professional  Auditor,  U.S.  Air  Force 

Auditor  General,  1967, 

Auditors  -  A  Professional  Career,  U.S-  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency,  1968. 

Internal  Auditor,  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  1970. 

Revenue  Agent,  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  1970. 

Revenue  Officer,  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  1970. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Aide,  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  1969. 

The  Tax  Auditor,  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  1970. 

Treasury  Enforcement  Agent,  The  Treasury  College  Recruitment 
Coordinator  for  Law  Enforcement,  1970. 

FDA  Inspector,  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  1969. 

License  Inspector,  ARCO  Publishing,  1965, 
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Unit  4 


Recommended  Qualifications  of  Worl(ers 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


Ability  to  discuss  the  recommended  qualifications  of  work- 
ers in  regulatory  services  and  records. 

Ability  to  evaluate  his  own  qualifications  and  compare  them 
with  the  qualifications  required  for  entry-level  jobs. 


CONTENT 


Regulatory  agencies  operate  a  great  variety  of  interesting  and 
challenging  programs  that  require  many  different  skills.  Many 
positions  in  regulatory  services  require  college  education; 
however,  not  all  do  so.    For  most  positions  background  knowl- 
edge, or  a  satisfactory  combination  of  education  and  experi- 
ence, is  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  educational  requirements. 


Taxation  Job  Family  -  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS). 

Almost  every  major  college  field  of  study  has  some  application 
to  the  work  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.    The  majority  of 
positions  can  best  be  filled  by  students  who  have  completed 
majors  in  Accounting,  Business  Administration,  and  Law.  How- 
ever, hundreds  of  positions  are  filled  each  year  by  young  col- 
lege men  and  women  who  major  in  Political  Science,  Public  Ad- 
ministration, Education,  Liberal  Arts,  and  other  fields.  A 
college  degree  is  desirable;  however,  college  seniors,  espe- 
cially  those  who  have  taken  accounting  courses,  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 


Tax  Auditors  require  graduation  from  college  with  special  iza- 
tion  in  accounting.    They  should  be  able  to  conduct  audits  or 
financial  examinations  of  accounts  and  records,  analyze  data 
and  draw  sound  conclusions,  prepare  clear  and  concise  reports, 
and  speak  and  write  effectively. 
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The  Estate  Tax  Attornei/  requires  an  L.L.B.  or  J.D.  degree. 


A  legal  counsel  must  have  graduated  from  law  school  and  must  be 
a  member  of  the  Bar  Association  of  his  state.    He  must  know 
legal  research  methods,  legal  principles,  and  their  application. 
He  should  have  the  ability  to  analyze,  appraise,  and  apply  le- 
gal principles,  facts,  and  precedents;  present  statements  of 
fact,  law,  and  argument  clearly  and  logically  1n  written  and 
oral  form;  draft  statutes;  and  dictate  correspondence  involving 
the  explanation  of  legal  matters. 

L^ComQuter  Programmer  Trainee  must  have  an  associate-of-arts 
degree  in  data  processing.    However,  further  training  in  com- 
puter science  or  data  processing  at  a  four-year  collegiate 
level  institution  are  highly  desirable.    A  programmer  trainee 
should  have  the  ability  to  develop  electronic  computer  rou- 
tines; analyze  data  and  draw  logical  conclusions;  speak  and 
write  effectively;  and  prepare  clear,  complete,  and  concise 
reports. 


Public  Records  Job  Family. 

The  qualifications  for  clerks  in  Public  Records  generally  in- 
clude a  high  school  diploma,  and  knowledge  of  typing.    For  ad- 
ministrative positions,  some  college  education  is  generally  re- 
quired, and  often  a  degree  in  business  administration  is  desir- 
able. 


Inspection  Jco  Family. 

Graduation  from  college  is  generally  one  of  the  requirements 
for  an  inspector. 

A  Food  and  Drug_  Inspection  Trainee  has  requirements  which  in- 
clude an  education  equivalent  to  graduation  from  college  with 
courses  in  bacteriology,  biology,  chemistry,  food  technology, 
pharmacology,  pharmacy,  sanitation,  sanitary  engineering,  or 
other  biological  or  chemical  sciences.    It  is  desirable  to  have 
knowledge  of  current  public  health  and  sanitation  problems  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  foods  and  drugs,  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  related  products.    Special  personal  character- 
istics often  include  aptitude  for  food  and  drug  inspection  and 
investigation  work,  and  capacity  for  development. 

A^Dairtj' Foods  Inspector  needs  to  graduate  from  college  with 
specianzation  in  studies  relating  to  dairy  farm  or  milk  and 
milk  products.    The  skills  needed  include  a  wide  knowledge  of 
dairy  production,  dairy  products  manufacturing  methods,  and 
milk  equipment  and  materials.    Knowledge  of  methods  of  testing 
and  grading  dairy  products,  and  the  principles  of  environmental 
sanitation,  are  generally  also  required. 
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Examination  Job  Family, 


Special  requirements  for  examiners  generally  include  college-  . 
level  education  in  accounting,  banking,  finance,  business  ad- 
ministration, economics,  or  appropriate  experience.    The  ex- 
aminer should  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  general  accounting  prin- 
ciples and  procedures,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  business  law. 
He  should  be  able  to  analyze  data  and  draw  sound  conclusions, 
and  speak  and  write  effectively. 

Tax  Examiners  usually  require  no  experience  or  education.  Ap- 
plicants  are  required  to  pass  a  written  test  which  measures 
their  ability  to  learn  the  job. 

The  Hearing  ExconineT  must  have  been  duly  licensed  and  autho- 
rized  to  practice  as  an  attorney  for  a  period  of  at  least  seven 
years • 


Licenser  Job  Family, 

The  qualifications  for  licenser  include  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  particular  field  in  which  he  will  work,  the  ability  to  pre- 
pare and  administer  examinations,  and  to  inspect  the  work  and 
qualifications  of  applicants  for  licenses  and  renewals. 


Census  Job  Family. 

For  a  Census  Taker,  the  qualifications  include  a  high  school 
diploma  and  some  college  education.    Workers  in  this  field  need 
to  have  the  ability  to  communicate  with  people,  be  tolerant  of 
people  and  situations,  follow  instructions,  and  be  able  to 
write  logical  and  succinct  reports. 


Customs  Job  Family. 

A  Customs  Inspector  needs  four  years  of  college  study  in  any 
major  field.    The  minimum  age  is' 21.    A  good  physical  condition, 
to  meet  the  rigorous  demands  of  the  job;  the  ability  to  deal 
satisfactorily  with  the  public;  and  a  combination  of  toughness 
and  diplomacy;  these  are  valued  assets.    Because  the  inspector 
is  involved  in  varied  situations,  initiative  and  sound  judgment 
for  on-the-spot  decision-making  are  essential. 

An  Import  SpeaiaHst  must  have  four  years  of  college  study,  and 
proven  reliability  because  he  makes  reports  on  violations  of 
trajemark,  copyright,  or  marketing  laws,  and  must  be  ready  to 
defend  the  government's  position  in  all  litigation  resulting 
from  these  actions.    The  complex  assignments  for  import  spe- 
cialists demand  a  natural  ability  to  assimilate  specialized 
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knowledge,  and  to  meet  and  deal  effectively  with  people  in 
order  to  secure  their  cooperation  in  complying  with  technical 
requirements. 

The  Customs  Aide  position  requires  two  years  of  college  study 
or  an  AA/AS  Degree,  and  qualifications  similar  to  Import  Spe- 
cialist. 


Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and  Job  Family. 

Applicants  for  positions  in  Immigration  and  Naturalization  must 
be  21  years  of  age.    There  is  no  maximum  age  limit.    All  appli- 
cants must  take  a  competitive  written  and  oral  examination  de- 
signed to  measure  verbal  abilities  and  judgment.    An  automobile 
driver's  license  and  United  States  citizenship  are  required. 
Applicants  must  be  in  sound  physical  condition  and  be  of  good 
muscular  development.    They  must  have  good  vision  and  hearing. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


Study  and  discuss  recommended  qualifications  of  workers  in 
Regulatory  Services  and  Records. 

Prepare  a  series  of  questions  to  ask  the  resource  people 
in  your  class  from  various  local  regulatory  agencies. 

Analyze  your  own  qualifications  and  compare  them  with  the 
recommended  qualifications  for  Regulatory  Services  and 
Records  workers. 

Visit  regulatory  agencies  and  obtain  information  about  ex- 
aminations and  current  employment  opportunities. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Divide  students  into  small  groups  and  initiate  discussion 
of  qualifications  required  in  each  job  family  and  compari- 
son of  students'  own  qualifications. 

Prepare  a  file  on  qualifications  and  other  requirements  for 
Regulatory  Services  and  Records  and  make  available  to  stu- 
dents. 

Collect  pamphlets  and  other  employment  literature  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  state  and  local  regulatory 
agencies,  and  make  them  available  to  students. 

Invite  representatives  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
regulatory  agencies  to  visit  class  and  act  as  resource  per- 
son. 

Organize  field  trip  to  local  regulatory  agencies  and  obtain 
information  concerning  current  employment  opportunities  and 
open  examinations. 
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RESOURCES  Career  Gateways,  Employment  Information  Center,  1970. 

Graduate  Into  Government,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
1968. 
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Unit  5 


Career  Lattices  and  Employment  Prospects 


INSTRUCTIONAL     1.    Ability  to  identify  at  least  four  sources  of  information 
OBJECTIVES  concerning  employment  prospects  in  regulatory  services 

and  records. 

2.  Ability  to  identify  entry-level  jobs  in  regulatory  services 
and  records. 

3.  Ability  to  describe  and  contrast  the  typical  entry-level 
jobs  for  workers  in  the  seven  major  job  families. 

4.  Ability  to  construct  a  typical  career  lattice  for  at  least 
three  of  the  major  job  families. 

5.  Ability  to  compare  employment  expectations  of  jobs  in  reg- 
ulatory services  and  records  with  his  own  job  goals. 


CONTENT  Career  Opportunities.    The  occupational  field  of  regulatory 

services  and  records  offers  a  great  variety  of  career  oppor- 
tunities.   For  example:    jobs  for  administrative  assistants  are 
numerous  and  varied  in  the  administration  of  the  regulatory 
agencies.    Administrative  positions  exist  in  all  government 
regulatory  agencies,  and  opportunities  for  advancement  are  ex- 
cellent for  persons  who  demonstrate  the  ability  to  perform  ad- 
ministrative duties  effectively.    Participation  in  an  agency's 
management-internship  program  is  a  good  method  of  embarking  on 
a  full  management  career. 

Aoaountants.    There  are  over  19,000  professional  accounting 
positions  scattered  throughout  the  government,  many  of  these 
in  regulatory  services  and  records.    New  appointees  are  given 
systematic  training  and  supervised  on-the-job  assignments  com- 
parable to  those  given  in  "junior"  positions  in  large  public 
accounting  firms.    Well -qual ified  individuals  have  a  good 
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chance  to  move  up  to  higher  levels  of  accounting,  auditing, 
and  related  areas  of  control lership.    Major  anployers  of  ac- 
countants and  auditors  are  the  Internal  Revenue  Seif'vice,  the 
Bpard  of  Equalization,  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  Devel- 
opment, the  Bureau  of  Budget,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 


Taxation  Job  Family  -  Internal  Revenue  Service 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  has  more  than  60,000  employ- 
ees, and  is  by  far  the  largest  organization  in  the  Treasury 
Department.    Each  year  millions  of  personal  income  tax  returns, 
and  thousands  of  franchise  and  corporation  income  tax  returns, 
are  filed  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  each  state.  The 
IRS  is  a  decentralized  organization  and  its  employees  are  em- 
ployed in  offices,  large  and  small,  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  IRS  is  divided  into  three  separate  broad  career  fields: 
Federal  Law  Enforcement,  Accounting,  and  Collection. 

The  Federal  Law  Enforcement  positions  include  special  agents 
in  intelligence,  and  internal  security  inspectors. 

The  area  of  Accounting  includes  Internal  Revenue  Agents,  In- 
ternal Auditors,  Tax  Auditors,  Accounting  Technicians,  and 
Estate  Tax  Attorneys. 

In  Collection,  the  positions  include  Revenue  Officers,  Tax- 
payer Service  Representatives,  and  Revenue  Representatives. 

The  regional  IRS  service  centers  employ  Tax  Examiners,  Data 
Transcribers,  and  Tax  Specialist  Clerks. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  also  directs  a  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms,  which  was  a  part  of  IRS  until  July,  1972. 
This  Bureau  employs  Special  Investigators,  and  Alcohol  and  To- 
bacco Tax  Inspectors. 

Ineerviae  Training.    During  their  first  year,  professional  em- 
ployees  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are  given  at  least  six 
weeks  of  formal  training,  which  includes  a  postgraduate  course 
in  taxation  taught  by  authorities  in  their  fields.  Beyond 
this,  advanced  training  and  work  of  progressively  greater  re- 
sponsibility are  linked  together  in  well-defined  career  devel- 
opment programs.    Carefully  integrated  training  is  provided 
in  career  lattices  to  supervisory,  mid-management,  and  execu- 
tive positions.    Opportunities  for  advancement  are  good.  Su- 
pervisory and  management  positions  and  higher  levels  are  usu- 
ally filled  under  an  informal  merit  promotion  program. 
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Career  Advanaement.    Workers  in  the  positions  indicated  above 
may  be  considered  for  positions  at  higher  levels,  if  they  can 
qualify  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  demonstrated  competence. 
Opportunities  are  also  available  for  promotion  to  higher  posi- 
tions for  workers  who  have  completed  the  requested  number  of 
semester  hours  of  study  in  related  subjects.    This  training  may 
be  acquired  after  appointment  through  resident  study,  or  by 
completion  of  correspondence  courses  which  are  available  to 
IRS  employees. 

Legal  CoimseU    In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  position  of 
Legal  Counsel  is  also  an  entry-level  job  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.    Besides  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  major  em- 
ployers of  legal  counsels  are  Boards  of  Equalization,  State 
Compensation  Insurance  Funds,  Legislative  Counsel  Bureaus,  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commissions,  Departments  of  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control ,  and  others. 


Public  Records  Job  Family 

In  the  Public  Records  field,  employment  opportunities  are  most- 
ly in  the  clerical  area.    There  are  generally  a  number  of  lev- 
els of  clerical  positions  through  which  one  can  advance,  as  he 
attains  more  experience  on  the  job.    Advancement  is  possible 
into  the  administrative  positions.    In  most  states  this  is  a 
comparatively  small  department;  hence,  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  not  as  extensive  as  in  some  other  job  families. 


Inspection  Job  Family 

Employment  prospects  in  the  Inspection  Services  are  very  good. 
Substantial  growth  in  the  inspection  occupations  is  quite  like- 
ly during  the  next  five  to  ten  years,  particularly  in  those 
inspection  activities  which  relate  to  housing  and  urban  renew- 
al programs.    The  career  ladder  in  Inspection  usually  begins 
with  the  Inspector  Trainee,  the  next  step  being  the  Inspector, 
followed  by  Senior  Inspector.    For  example; 

Building  Ineyeator.    In  Building  Inspection  the  entry-level 
job  would  be  Building  Inspector  Trainee,  then  Building  Inspec- 
tor, and  finally  Senior  Building  Inspector.    This  career  lat- 
tice is  based  on  the  use  of  the  Building  Inspector  as  a  gener- 
al ist  inspector,  who  performs  a  variety  of  inspectional  ser- 
vices in  accordance  with  various  codes. 

Specialization  in  the  plumbing,  electrical,  or  other  specific 
areas  often  occurs  at  the  senior  level.    Some  states  are  so 
set  up  that  the  position  of  Building  Inspector  Trainee  can 
lead  to  specialized  positions  in  plumbing,  electrical,  and 
housing-^inspection,  as  well  as  code  enforcement  in  urban 
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renewal  and  neighborhood  conservation  projects.    This  progres- 
sion generally  depends  on  the  level  of  education  attained  by 
the  trainee.    In  some  highly  specialized  inspection  departments, 
there  are  separate  career  lattices,  with  trainee  positions  in 
plumbing  inspection,  housing  inspection,  electrical  inspection, 
plan  checking,  and  depending  on  hcyw  local  government  functions 
are  organized,  public  works  construction  inspection. 


Examination  Job  Family 

Examiners  are  employed  by  federal  and  state  agencies  as  well 
as  by  private  groups,  hence  their  employment  prospects  are 
good.    Opportunities  for  advancement  are  generally  excellent, 
as  are  opportunities  for  training  and  promotion  to  other  jobs. 
There  are  several  levels  of  examiners  in  most  fields.  The 
entry-level  job  is  often  Auditor  I.    For  example: 

Corporation  Examiner.    For  Corporation  Examiner  a  typical  ca- 
reer lattice  may  begin  with  Auditor  I,  then  Corporation  Exam- 
iner II  and  III,  Supervising  Corporation  Examiner  I  and  II, 
and  then  Chief  Corporation  Examiner.    The  Corporation  Examiner 
receives  from  $9,000-$ll ,000  at  the  entry-level,  and  reaches 
$17,000-$21 ,000  per  year  as  Chief  Corporation  Examiner. 

Bank  Examiner.    Bank  Examiner  I  is  the  entry-level  position 
for  college  graduates  interested  in  a  career  in  bank  supervi- 
sion.   Bank  Examiner  II  is  the  next  step  in  the  career  lattice. 
The  salary  range  for  an  entry  level  job  as  Bank  Examiner,  and 
also  for  Savings  and  Loan  Examiner  is  between  $9,000  and 
$11,000,  and  increases  with  experience  and  rank. 

Delivers  License  Examiner.    The  Drivers  License  Examiner  re- 
ceives between  $8,000  and  $10,000  per  year. 

Insurance  Examiner.    The  Insurance  Examiners  receive  between 
$8,000  and  $10,000  per  year. 

Hearing  Examiner.    The  salary  range  for  Hearing  Examiner  is 
between  $23,000  and  $34,000  per  year. 


Licenser  Job  Family 

The  licenser  job  family  is  an  evergrowing  field,  wherein  more 
people  are  needed  as  the  Departments  of  Consumer  Affairs  and 
the  State  Boards  in  the  various  professions  and  occupations 
expand.    The  entry-level  job  is  usually  license  interviewer, 
then  licenser,  and  then  supervisor  and  director. 
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Census  Job  Family 


Since  census  is  generally  taken  every  ten  years,  the  work  for 
many  Census  Takers  is  either  temporary  or  periodical.  During 
the  years  when  the  census  is  not  being  taken,  the  regional  of- 
fices of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  employ  a  very  small  staff. 
The  employment  prospects  are  good,  but  not  as  extensive  as  in 
some  other  job  families.    Many  of  the  jobs  are  clerical.  The 
Census  Taker  is  usually  the  entry-level  job  into  the  field. 
This  IS  followed  by  administrative  staff  positions,  such  as 
Supervisor,  Assistant  Director,  and  Director. 


Customs  Service 


In  addition  to  the  rapid  growth  in  trade- and  tourism,  the 
Customs  Service  is  constantly  required  to  adjust  to  the  techno- 
logical and  procedural  changes  of  the  private  industries  ser- 
ved by  them.    For  example,  the  jumbo  aircraft  of  the  1970's, 
carrying  almost  300  passengers,  necessitate  new  methods  and 
facilities  to  process  large  numbers  of  people  in  a  short  period 
of  time.    To  accomplish  this  task  and  to  meet  the  demands  of 
tomorrow,  the  Service  needs  more  well-trained  and  resourceful 
men  and  women  -  young  people  with  fresh  ideas  wlio  accept  the 
challenges  of  a  modern  industrial  society. 

The  entry-level  positions  for  the  Customs  Service  is  as  a  Cus- 
toms Aide  (which  may  also  be  true  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department).    The  next  step  in  the  career  lattice  may  be  Im- 
port Specfalist,  then  Customs  Inspector,  followed  by  supervi- 
sorial and  executive  positions.    Other  supportive  positions 
include  Personnel  Specialist,  Management  Analysis  Specialist, 
Legal  Assistant,  Port  Investigator,  Chemist,  Accountant,  Audi- 
tor, and  secretaries  and  typists. 


Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and  Job  Family 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  offers  very  good 
employment  prospects.    The  Service  keeps  all  officers  currently 
informed  about  the  requirements  for  supervisory,  management, 
and  executive  positions  so  that  they  may  know  the  opportunities 
for  advancement,  and  be  aware  of  the  experience  they  must  gain 
in  order  to  prepare  for  promotion.    Advancement  is  based  on 
merit.    Vacancies  from  the  "journeyman"  level  up  to  executive 
levels  are  filled  by  the  promotion  of  officers  who  have  demon- 
strated career  capacity  for  advancement.    The  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  has  developed  an  Officer  Selection  Board 
System  to  insure  that  each  vacancy,  throughout  the  Service,  is 
filled  by  the  best  qualified  officer  available. 

The  Service  has  an  employee  development  program  designed  to 
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assist  employees  in  the  performance  of  their  work  and  to  en- 
able them  to  prepare  for  advancement.    "Know  how"  is  furnished 
to  employees  through  organized  training.    This  includes  train- 
ing on  the  job,  attendance  at  service  schools,  and  correspon- 
dence lessons.    It  is  accompanied  by  changes  in  work  assign- 
ments and  posts  of  duty  to  enable  officers  to  gain  new  and 
varied  experience,  and  to  use  their  "know  how"  to  advantage. 

Border  Patrol  Agent.    The  entry  level  job  is  as  Border  Patrol 
Agent. This  may  lead  to  other  positions  such  as  Immigration 
Inspector  and  Investigator,  then  to  supervisory  and  executive 
positions. 

The  basic  entrance  salary  for  a  Border  Patrol  Agent  is  abbtit 
$8,000  per  year.    With  progression  to  the  higher  level  journey- 
man positions  of  Border  Patrol  Agent,  the  salary  raises  to 
$9,000  and  then  $10,000  per  year.    As  they  gain  additional  ex- 
perience, officers  become  qualified  for  promotion  to  supervi- 
sory positions  in  the  Border  Patrol,  and  for  other  positions 
in  other  activities  of  the  Service,  even  to  executive  levels. 
The  opportunities  for  advancement  are  excellent,  as  are  oppor- 
tunities for  training  and  promotion  to  other  jobs. 

The  salary  range  for  entry  level  positions  in  Customs  is  about 
$8,000  to  $9,000  per  year.    With  experience,  a  Customs  Aide 
may  advance  to  Customs  Inspector  or  Investigator,  at  which  time 
the  salary  would  increase  to  about  $12,000,  and,  with  further 
experience  and  promotion,  to  even  higher  levels. 


STUDENT  °     Study  file  on  statistics  and  information  on  the  expecta- 

LEARNING  tions  of  jobs  in  Regulatory  Services  and  Records. 

ACTIVITIES 

°     Write  a  short  comparison  on  employment  expectations  of 
jobs  in  Regulatory  Services  and  Records. 

r 

°     List  the  employment  opportunities  available  in  your  own 
area  in  inspection,  taxation,  and  examination. 

°     Discuss  advancement  opportunities  available  in  at  least 
three  of  the  major  job  families. 

°  List  and  describe  one  entry-level  job  found  in  each  major 
job  family. 

°  Construct  a  typical  regulatory  services  and  records  occu- 
pations career  lattice  for  at  least  four  of  the  job  fami- 
lies. 

°     Discuss  the  typical  activities  of  each  entry  worker  in 
regulatory  services  and  records. 
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Become  an  "aide"  for  a  day  to  an  officer  in  Inspection, 
Examination,  Customs,  or  Immigration,  and  make  a  short 
summary  and  evaluation  of  your  experience. 


TEACHER  °     Prepare  and  make  available  to  students  file  on  statistics 

MANAGEMENT  and  information  on  jobs  in  Regulatory  Services  and  Records. 

ACTIVITIES 

°     Arrange  for  students  to  become  an  "aide"  for  a  day  in 
Inspection,  Examination,  Customs,  or  Immigration. 

°     Arrange  for  a  tax  examiner,  customs  inspector,  and  a  driv- 
ers license  examiner  to  be  resource  people  in  class. 

°     Have  students  discuss  in  small  groups  typical  activities 
of  each  entry-level  job. 

°     Have  students  prepare  a  file  on  career  lattices  and  job 
descriptions  in  regulatory  services  and  records. 


RESOURCES  An  Auditing  Career,  U.S.  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency,  1968. 

Your  Auditing  Career,  U.S.  Ariny  Audit  Agency,  1970. 

Career  Opportunities  in  Poultry  and  Meat  Inspection,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  1969. 

Career  Opportunities  in  Consumer  and  Marketing,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  1969. 

Careers  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  U.S.  Employment 
Information  Center,  1970. 

A  Career  in  Bank  Supervision,  U.S.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  1968. 

Career  Opportunities,  U.S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
T969: 

The  Road  to  Your  Success,  U.S.  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
T970^ 

Careers  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior,  1971. 

Careers  With  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  1970. 
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Section 

TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICES 


Unit  1       Nature  of  the  Field 


INSTRUCTIONAL     1.    Ability  to  describe  transportation  management  in  terms  of 
OBJECTIVES  its  major  goals  and  purposes. 

2.  Ability  to  identify  the  major  transportation  systems  for 
which  transportation  managers  are  responsible. 

3.  Ability  to  discuss  the  major  challenges  confronting  trans- 
portation managers. 

4.  Ability  to  list  at  least  four  reasons  why  national  trans- 
portation policies  and  procedures  are  necessary. 

CONTENT  Transportation  Management,    The  field  of  transportation  manage- 

ment has  to  do  with  society's  attempt  to  find  answers  to  such 
questions  as: 

^     What  will  happen  if  we  don't  have  uniform  traffic 
signs,  roads,  or  procedures  for  our  traffic  control? 

°     Suppose  we  have  more  automobiles  than  our  roads  can 
handle? 

°     What  if  they  made  an  unsafe  car? 

Transportation  management  is  concerned  with  reducing  the  haz- 
ards and  inefficiencies  of  congestion  in  surface  and  air  pas- 
senger cargo  flow  systems.    Usually  such  work  is  done  by  the 
federal  government,  but  some  aspects  may  be  performed  by  state 
agencies . 

The  provision  of  transportation  management  is  the  response  of 
the  federal  government  to  a  realization  that  someone  must 
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assume  the  responsibility  for  coordination  and  policies  of  var- 
ious transportation  systems. 

Transportation  agencies  offer  "indirect"  services,  such  as  ad- 
vice or  guidelines;  they  also  provide  policy  and  rigid  regula- 
tions.   Actually,  the  two  types  of  services  are  seldom  entirely 
separate.    For  example,  organizations  or  state  agencies  often 
need  considerable  advice  as  to  the  need  for  construction  of 
new  highway  systems.    In  addition,  they  require  clear  specifi- 
cations or  policies  concerning  road  construction,  signs,  etc., 
to  ensure  that  the  roads,  when  built,  will  be  compatible  with 
roads  of  other  states. 


Background.    As  early  as  1805,  Albert  Gallatin  (then  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury)  proposed  establishment  of  a  federal 
transportation  agency.    While  there  were  then  no  automobiles, 
airplanes,  or  even  bicycles,  the  complications  of  public  travel 
were  already  a  national  headache. 

The  idea  surfaced  in  Congress  regularly,  but  inconclusively, 
from  1874  until  1966.    Meanwhile,  land,  air,  and  sea  transpor- 
tation developed  independently,  with  only  casual  interrelation- 
ships.   In  1966  Congress  acted,  creating  for  the  first  time  one 
department  to  oversee  all  transportation  activities  in  the  na- 
ti  on . 


Goals  of  Transportation  Management.    Whether  at  the  state  or 
federal  level,  transportation  management  has  similar  purposes. 
These  may  be  stated  as  the  needs  to: 

°     Develop  state  and  national  transportation  policies  and 
programs  conducive  to  the  provision  of  fast,  safe,  effi- 
cient, and  convenient  transportation  at  the  lowest  cost 
consistent  therewith  and  with  other  national  objectives, 
including  the  efficient  utilization  and  conservation  of 
the  Nation's  resources; 

°     Assure  the  coordinated,  effective  administration  of  the 
transportation  programs  of  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments ; 

°     Facilitate  the  development  and  improvement  of  coordinated 
transportation  service  to  be  provided  by  private  enter- 
prise to  the  maximum  axtent  feasible; 

°     Encourage  cooperation  of  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments; carriers;  labor;  and  other  interested  parties  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  national  transportation  objectives; 

°     Stimulate  technological  advances  in  transportation; 
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Provide  general  leadership  in  identification  and  solution 
of  transportation  problems; 

Develop  and  recommend  to  appropriate  legislative  bodies 
for  approval  state  and  national  transportation  policies 
and  programs  to  accomplish  these  objectives  with  full  and 
appropriate  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  public, 
users,  carriers,  industry,  labor,  and  the  national  defense. 


The  Challenge  for  Transportation  Management,    The  vitality  of 
the  nation  -  its  productivity,  progress,  and  protection  -  rests 
in  large  measure  upon  its  transportation  system. 

In  a  recent  year,  rail,  truck,  pipeline,  waterway,  and  air  car- 
riers moved  approximately  1  trillion,  750  bijlion  ton-miles  of 
intercity  freight.    Private  and  public  carriers  totaled  at 
least  120  billion  passenger-miles  in  intercity  travel.  And, 
within  the  cities,  all  that  traffic  merged  with  millions  of 
daily  commuter  trips  to  fray  tempers,  clog  streets,  and  create 
new  parking  problems. 

Between  1970  and  1980,  the  total  capacity  of  the  transportation 
system  must  double  if  demand  continues  at  its  current  rate. 

Requirements To  repeat  in  ten  years  the  accomplishment  of 
three  centuries  is  challenge  enough.    Yet  that  is  an  understate- 
ment of  the  total  problem.    Traditionally,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  directed  its  efforts  and  expenditures  primarily  toward 
national  situations,  leaving  city  problems  for  local  solution. 
The  growing  rural -to-urban  trend  predicts  that  by  1975  more 
than  75^  of  an  estimated  DODulatinn  nf  9jn  n?^: V-''''^r.n^nL^i nCinn 
centrated  in  urban  areas  -  with  about  150  million  people  living 
and  working  in  three  metropolitan  corridors.    Transportation  in 
the  cities  has  become  a  national  problem,  and  most  cit  es  are 
asking  for  help.    Not  just  the  increased  need  for  mobility  in 
areas  where  land  is  at  a  jpremium,  but  air  pollution;  noise; 
traffic  congestion;  destruction  of  neighborhoods  by  freeways; 
inadequate  transport  for  the  underprivileged,  the  aged,  and  the 
handicapped;  frustrating,  and  costly  delays  in  transfer  between 
modes  of  passengers,  baggage,  and  cargo;  and  improved  safety; 
all  cry  for  priority  handling. 

Safetu  Needs.    Throughout  the  transportation  system,  accidents 
are  taking  a  costly  toll.    On  our  highways  alone,  over  1,000 
people  are  killed  each  week,  and  10,000  are  injured  every  day. 
In  addition,  economic  losses  exceed  one  billion  dollars  a  month. 
And  Americans  are  buying  automobiles  at  the  rate  of  about  10 
million  a  year. 

Future  Needs.  Tremendous  tasks  and  challenges  confront  trans- 
portation managers  in  public  service,  and  these  must  be  solved 
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in  the  near  future:    development  of  a  coordinated  transporta- 
tion system  responsive  to  the  economic,  social,  political,  and 
defense  needs  of  the  Nation  -  with  improved  safety  on  all  seg- 
ments; sponsorship  of  accelerated  research  and  development  to 
meet  the  challenge  ahead;  a  new  approach  to  transportation  in 
the  cities  as  a  service  of  all  the  people  living  there;  facil- 
itation of  the  movement  of  people  and  goods  between  modes;  and 
doubling  the  transport  capacity  without  adversely  affecting 
the  environment  or  destroying  natural  resources. 


Intermodal  Transportation,    As  the  volume  of  personnel  and 
goods  transported  increases,  and  the  time  permitted  for  trans- 
portation decreases,  the  problems  of  the  shipper  and  individual 
traveler  become  more  complex,  especially  when  they  must  use 
more  than  one  transportation  system  between  origin  and  desti- 
nation. 

Development.    Some  companies  have  begun  to  provide  shipper-to- 
receiver  service  utilizing  more  than  one  transportation  system. 
The  Railway  Express  Agency  was  an  early  pioneer  in  this  field; 
transferring  them  to  railroad  cars,  transporting  them  to  the 
destination  city,  and,  finally,  delivering  at  the  destination 
by  wagon. 

This  early  door-to-door  service  expanded:    first  to  truck 
freight  lines;  then  as  the  highways  became  more  crowded,  truck- 
trailers  picked  up  the  goods;  and  trailers  were  loaded  on  rail- 
road cars  for  movement  to  another  city,  unloaded,  and  connected 
to  another  truck  and  driven  to  the  receiver.    Finally,  the 
trailers  were  built  with  trailers  with  removable  wheel  assem- 
blies, so  that  only  the  trailer  box  with  its  load  is  now  car- 
ried on  the  train. 

Steamship  lines,  plagued  with  damage  and  loss  of  cargo  and  de- 
lays  1n  loading,  adopted  the  truck-trailer  system  and  eventually 
developed  ships  designed  for  this  type  of  cargo.    The  truck- 
rail-ship  systems  moved  toward  Intermodal  Transportation  -  the 
efficient  and  safe  movement  of  people  and  goods  from  origin  to 
destin-ation  on  more  than  one  mode  of  transportation. 

Airlines  are  also  concerned  with  door-to-door  delivery  of  peo- 
ple.   In  Washington,  D.C.,  Dulles  Field  provides  mobile  lounges 
to  move  people  from  the  flight  line  to  the  terminal,  reducing 
walking  to  a  few  steps.    Seattle,  Washington,  provides  baggage 
transporters  in  the  parking  garage  to  permit  the  passenger  to 
go  directly  to  the  parking  place  and  thus  reduce  congestion  at 
the  terminal  entrance.    Cleveland,  Ohio,  connected  its  airport 
terminal  to  the  downtown  center  with  a  system  of  high  speed 
elevated  trains,  and  Los  Angeles  is  investigating  a  system 
which  would  pick  up  passengers  by  bus,  and  then  transport  the 
bus  to  the  airport  by  helicopter. 
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Futupe  Trends.    All  of  this  interchange  of  work  between  the 
transportation  system  is  leading  to  more  interchange  of  per- 
sonnel, and  evaluation  of  the  Intermodal  Transportation  System 
as  the  system  of  the  future.    As  this  system  evolves,  experi- 
ence in  jobs  in  one  of  today's  transportation  systems  will  be- 
come more  readily  transferable  to  another  system,  with  employ- 
ment fields  falling  into  such  categories  as:    Data  Management, 
Distribution,  Environmental,  Maintenance,  Management,  Market- 
ing, Passenger,  Regulatory,  Safety,  and  Systems  Planning  Ser- 
vi  ces . 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


Discuss  how  each  of  the  transportation  systems  affects 
daily  life  in  your  community. 

View  films  Tranaportation  Today s  and  Transportation  In  the 
Modem  World. 

Prepare  a  list  of  local  and  state  agencies  or  organizations 
which  are  involved  in  transportation  management. 

Discuss  the  -relationship  and  function  of  transportation 
managers  at  the  federal  level  with  the  transportation  in- 
dustry. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Discuss  with  students  questions  similar  to  the  following: 

■i 

Why  do  we  require  coordinated  policies  and 
standards  in  transportation? 

Who  should  be  responsible  for  transportation 
management? 

Why  is  transportation  management  such  a  problem? 

Arrange  for  speaker  from  a  local  or  state  transportation 
management  agency  to  present  an  overview  of  the  agency's 
work. 

Obtain  and  make  available  to  students  books,  brochures, 
etc.,  concerning  the  field  of  transportation  management. 


RESOURCES  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 

Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1972-73. 

Transportation  Today,  Coronet  Films,  (Filmstrip,  50  frames, 
color),  1970. 

Transportation  in  the  Modern  World,  Coronet  Films,  (Film,  11 
min..  Black  and  White  or  color),  1970. 
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You  Can  Work  in  the  Transportation  Industry,  Betty  Warner 
Dietz,  John  Day  Co. ,  1969. 

U.S.  Transportation  Systems,  Denoyer-Geppert ,  (Map),  1969. 

Transportation  and  You,  Rand  McNally,  1965. 

Systems  Work  Together,  Coronet  Films,  (Sound,  Filmstrip,  50 
frames ,  color)  ,1970, 

Transportation.  Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?,  Guidance  Associates, 
(Film,  19  min.,  color  discussion  guide) ,  1972. 
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Unit  2       Management,  Organization,  and  Role  of  Major 

Transportation  Agencies 

INSTRUCTIONAL      1.    Ability  to  identify  the  major  federal  departments  and/or 
OBJECTIVES  agencies  concerned  with  transportation  management  and  regu- 

lation. 

2.  Ability  to  describe  the  role  of  selected  departments  and/or 
agencies  in  the  area  of  transportation  management  of  inter- 
est to  him. 


CONTENT*  Federal  Involvement,    In  one  of  the  most  complex  reorganiza- 

tions attempted  in  federal  government,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation (DOT)  in  1967  brought  under  one  achiinistrati ve  roof 
some  100,000  people  from  more  than  30  governmental  units.  The 
organization  of  DOT  is  unique  in  that  several  operating  admin- 
istrations are  assigned  responsibility  for  specific  modal  oper- 
ations, serving  all  four  major  modes  of  transportation. 


Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 

Aiv  traffic  oontrol  is  a  major  function  of  FAA,  involving  nearly 
half  of  the  agency's  50,000-plus  employees.    These  highly-trained 
-     specialists  staff  27  air  route  traffic  control  centers,  335 
airport  control  towers,  and  350  flight  service  stations  in  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions. 

Maintaining  the  radars,  communications,  equipment,  ground  navi- 
gation aids,  and  other  elements  of  the  system  requires  an  addi- 
tional 10,000  technicians  and  engineers. 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  aviation,  FAA  is 
presently  implementing  a  computer-based  semi -automated  air  traf- 
fic control  system  at  all  of  the  enroute  centers  serving  the 
domestic  United  States  and  at  all  major  terminal  facilities. 
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Personnel  and  Plane  CapabiHHea.    FAA's  responsibilities  in 
the  air  safety  area  are  not  confined  solely  to  air  traffic  con- 
trol.   The  agency  also  must  pass  on  the  competence  of  every 
pilot,  and  the  airworthiness  of  every  aircraft.    This  involves 
monitoring  the  day-to-day  activities  of  some  720,000  pilots  and 
133,000  aircraft. 

The  agency's  involvement  in  aircraft  certification  begins  with 
the  approval  of  the  initial  blueprints  and  specifications.  Ex- 
tensive ground  and  flight  tests  follow.    When  these  are  success- 
fully completed,  the  agency  issues  a  Type  Certificate  indica- 
ting that  the  aircraft  has  met  all  FAA  standards  of  construc- 
tion and  performance.    Following  this,  the  Production  Certifi- 
cate attests  to  the  manufacturer's  ability  to  duplicate  the 
type  design.    Then,  every  aircraft  that  rolls  off  the  assembly 
line  must  earn  its  own  individual  Certificate  of  Airworthiness. 

Once  an  aircraft  starts  flying,  FAA  is  concerned  with  its  oper- 
ational safety  -  who  is  qualified  to  do  maintenance  work,  and 
where  and  haw  it  is  done,    FAA  establishes  airline  maintenance 
programs  anB  certificates  repair  stations  that  perfonn  the  re- 
quired periodic  checks  on  general  aviation  (i.e.,  private)  air- 
craft. 

In  addition  to  pilots,  this  organization  certificates  aviation 
mechanics,  parachute  riggers,  ground  instructors,  aircraft  dis- 
patchers, flight  navigators  and  engineers,  and  air  traffic  con- 
trollers.   Flight,  ground,  and  mechanic  schools  must  also  be 
approved  by  the  agency. 

Landinc!  Faailities.    FAA  also  fosters  the  construction  and  im- 
provement of  civil  landing  facilities  under  a  new  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Airport  and  Airways  Development  Act  of  1970, 
Signed  into  law  by  President  Nixon  on  May  21  ,  1970,  the  Act 
will  raise  an  estimated  $11.5  billion  during  the  decade  of  the 
1970 's  through  new  and  higher  taxes  on  airspace  users.  The 
money  will  be  funneled  into  a  special  aviation  trust  fund  to 
be  available  for  airport  and  airways  development  projects,  and 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  system. 

Environmental  Proteation.    Another  important  FAA  concern  is 
the  protection  of  the  environment.    The  agency  has  already 
adopted  regulations  setting  maximum  noise  limits  for  the  new 
generation  of  wide-body  aircraft,  which  are  significantly  be- 
low those  for  previous  large  jets.    Similar  rule  making  is  in 
progress  that  would  be  applicable  to  the  current  jet  fleet, 
future  supersonic  transports,  and  vertical  and  short  takeoff 
and  landing  (V/STOL)  aircraft.    In  addition,  FAA  has  initiated 
regulatory  action  to  limit  aircraft  engine  emission,  and  is 
party  to  an  agreement  with  the  U,S,  airlines  whereby  they  have 
agreed  to  place  smoke  reduction  devices  on  short-haul  jets  now 
in  service. 
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Seaurity.    The  FAA  is  also  responsible  for  air  transportation 
securi ty,  and  has  initiated  an  aggressive  program  to  combat  the 
menace  of  aerial  piracy.    Other  activities  include  the  opera- 
tion of  National  and  Dulles  airports  serving  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, as  well  as  the  operations  of  one  of  the  world's  largest 
technical  training  centers  at  Oklahoma  City. 

Research  and  Development.    The  FAA  supports  all  its  activities 
with  extensive  research  and  development  efforts,  much  of  which 
is  done  at  the  agency's  National  Aviation  Facilities  Experi- 
mental Center  (NAFEC)  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  and  at  the 
new  DOT  Transportation  Systens  Center  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts.   Flight  safety  in  the  Jet  Age  is  a  very  demanding  job, 
and  the  problems  already  resolved  are  only  an  introduction  to 
the  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 


Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA).    Under  our  federal  sys- 
tem of  government,  the  pnmaT7  responsibility  for  planning, 
designing,  building,  maintaining,  and  operating  the  publicly- 
owned  highweiy  facilities  lies  with  the  various  states  and  their 
local  subdivisions.    Because  of  the  national  interest  in  high- 
way improvement,  the  federal  government  has,  since  1916,  as- 
sisted the  states  through  a  cooperative  roadbuilding  partner- 
ship. 

The  federal-aid  highway  network  comprises  some  900,000  miles  of 
primary  and  secondary  routes  and  their  urban  extensions.  It 
covers  only  one-fourth  of  all  the  road  and  street  mileage  in 
the  nation,  yet  carries  over  two-thirds  of  all  the  traffic.  The 
program  is  administered  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
successor  agency  to  the  long-established  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
(BPR).    Federal  funds  derive  from  highway  user  taxes. 

A  vital  part  of  the  primary  system  is  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  the  largest  civilian  public 
works  project  in  history.    Begun  in  1956,  it  is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  the  late  1970's.    This  42,500-mile  nationwide 
network  of  controlled  access  freeways  will  carry  20%  of  the 
country's  traffic  -  and  statisticians  figure  that  when  it  is 
completed  more  than  1.8  million  man-years  of  labor  will  have 
gone  into  its  construction. 

Interstate  highways  are  providing  the  motorist  with  faster, 
safer,  more  efficient,  and  more  comfortable  travel.  Comparison 
with  the  safety  records  of  older  roads  indicates  that  the  com- 
pleted system  will  save  8,000  to  8,500  lives  a  year. 

Urban  System.  The  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  authorized 
a  new  federal-aid  urban  system.  This  gives  local  governmental 
units  help  in  financing  construction  of  the  major  streets  and 
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highways  required  to  carry  bus,  truck,  and  auto  traffic  in  our 
cities  and  suburbs. 


Auxiliary  Goals.    The  social  and  environmental  effects  (as  well 
as  the  economic  aspects)  of  highway  improvements  receive  con- 
stant consideration. 

The  1970  Act  authorizes  a  program  to  train  the  disadvantaged 
and  bring  them  into  the  job  market  as  skilled  highway  construc- 
tion employees.    It  reactivates  the  highway  beautifi cation  pro- 
gram and  places  new  emphasis  on  billboard  and  junkyard  control. 
It  sets  environmental  protection  guidelines  to  supplement  on- 
going programs  within  DOT  and  the  states.    And  it  strengthens 
the  existing  requirement  that  federal-aid  funds  will  not  be 
made  available  for  any  highway  improvement  until  proper  re- 
placement housing  is  assured. 

Coordination  in  PlanniriQ.    Highway  improvements  are  coordinated 
with  intermodal  transportation  planning  (as  discussed  in  Unit 
1),  and  resources  of  the  highway  proaram'-Hre  available  to  as- 
sist public  transportation  through  preferential  treatment  for 
buses  during  rush  hours  on  urban  freeways,  and  through  con- 
struction of  fringe  parking  facilities  and  bus  loading  areas. 
Traffic  operations  improvements  increase  the  capacity  and  safe- 
ty of  urban  streets,  thereby  reducing  the  need  for  new  construe 
tion  in  built-up  areas. 

Planning  requirements  are  also  designed  to  ensure  that  highway 
improvements  contribute  to  achieving  community  goals  and  are 
compatible  with  planned  land  use  development.    Multiple  use  of 
highway  rights-of-way  is  encouraged,  so  that  a  highway  project 
can  be  the  means  of  meeting  other  community  needs  -  for  parking 
recreational,  commercial,  or  even  housing  facilities. 

Highly  Safety.    The  FHWA  and  the  states  carry  on  continuous 
highway  safety  campaigns  -  to  engineer  more  safety  into  the 
highways  themselves,  to  correct  accident-prone  locations  and 
dangerous  railroad  grade  crossings,  to  replace  potentially  un- 
safe bridges,  to  eliminate  roadside  hazards  by  such  innovations 
as  breakaway  sign  supports  and  lamp  standards,  and  to  improve 
highway  lighting, 

FHWA's  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
safety  performance  of  some  125,000  motor  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.    Its  field  forces  check  on  driv- 
er qualifications  and  their  hours  of  service  on  the  road,  ana- 
lyze accident  reports,  make  carrier  and  vehicle  inspections, 
control  the  movement  of  dangerous  cargoes  such  as  explosives, 
and  conduct  demonstration  clinics  on  safety. 


National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA),  While 
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the  Federal  Highway  Administration  is  responsible  for  safety 
of  the  highways,  the  balance  of  the  program  -  safety  of  vehi- 
cles, drivers,  passengers,  pedestrians  -  comes  under  the  new 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

Its  mandate  -  to  reduce  highway  fatalities  and  injuries  -  stems 
from  the  National  Traffic   and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  and 
the  Highway  Safety  Act,  both  passed  by  Congress  in  1966.  Re- 
sults of  this  legislation,  which  also  established  the  NHSB, 
have  been  impressive.    For  the  five  preceding  years  the  aver- 
age annual  increase  in  highway  deaths  was  6.8  percent.  For 
1967,  1968,  and  1969, the  average  annual  increase  hovered  around 
2.1  percent.    But  the  tremendous  increase  in  miles  driven  kept 
the  actual  casualties  mounting.    In  1969  highway  accidents  cost 
56,400  lives,  more  than  2  1/2  million  injuries,  and  over  $12 
billion  in  economic  losses. 

Operational  Programs.    The  safety  Administration  operates 
through  four  principal  channels: 

°     Highway  Safety  Program  Standards  -  for  adoption  by  the 
individual  states  and  local  communities  -  setting  perfor- 
mance level  programs  in  such  areas  as  motor  vehicle  inspec- 
tion, driver  education,  driver  licensing,  motor  vehicle 
registration,  alcohol  countermeasures ,  traffic  codes  and 
laws,  emergency  medical  services,  and  other  programs  deal- 
ing with  the  driver  and  highway  traffic. 

°     More  than  30  Vehicle  Safety  Performance  Standards  -  im- 
posing minimum  performance  requirements  for  vehicle  com- 
ponents vital  to  safety  on  all  manufacturers  of  motor 
vehicles  and  vehicle  equipment  supplying  the  United  States 
market,  regardless  of  country  of  manufacture.    These  cover 
such  items  as  seat  belts,  collapsible  steering  columns, 
brakes ,  and  tires. 

°     Public  education  programs  -  to  help  people  help  themselves 
to  stay  alive  on  the  highways. 

A  research  program  which,  combined  with  a  continual  study 
of  accident  data,  forms  a  basis  for  issuance  of  new  or  re- 
vised standards. 

The  Safety  Administration  exercises  strong  regulatory  powers 
and  this  authority  encourages  compliance  with  its  standards 
both  by  the  states  and  the  manufacturers.    As  a  safeguard,  all 
new  state  safety  standards  must  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
approval  90  days  before  they  are  put  into  law. 

AusciUai^  Programs.    Three  programs  with  high  priority  in  the 
early  1970 's  cover  crash  survivability,  alcohol  countermeasures, 
and  experimental  safety  vehicles. 
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Hhe  Crash  Siavivdbility  Program  is  a  scientifically-based 
effort  to  develop  vehicles  that  will  protect  occupants  from 
death  or  serious  injury  through  the  range  of  the  most  fre- 
quent crash  speeds.    Experience  has  shown,  for  instance, 
that  seat  belts  and  shoulder  restraints  will  save  lives  and 
reduce  injury.    But,  unfortunately,  too  many  people  won't 
bother  to  use  them.    This  program  includes  evaluation  of 
such  passive  restraints  as  air  bags,  self- fastening  belts, 
and  crash-deployed  nets  or  blankets  -  devices  that  will 
automatically  absorb  crash  forces  and  protect  occupants 
from  injury. 

The  Alcohol  Coimtermeasures  Program  recognizes  that  half 
the  highway  deaths  each  year  are  caused  by  excessive  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  by  drivers  and  pedestrians.    The  Safe- 
ty Administration  has  underway  a  comprehensive  program  to 
inform  the  general  public,  and  to  guide  and  assist  the 
states  and  local  communities  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
drinker  who  drives . 

The  Experimental  Safety  Vehicle  Program  relates  to  the  de- 
velopment of  experimental  safety  vehicles.    These  labora- 
tories on  wheels  are  being  designed  to  meet  tough  safety 
criteria.    They  will  be  put  through  a  testing  program  to 
give  the^ government  fundamental  research  data  on  which  to 
base  more  effective  vehicle  standards  in  the  future  -  stan- 
dards that  should  eventually  give  us  cars  that  will  permit 
occupants  to  walk  away  from  crashes  at  50  miles  per  hour, 
and  rollovers  at  70  miles  per  hour.    Since  imports  also  " 
have  to  meet  our  federal  standards,  Germany,  Japan,  and 
other  countries  are  developing  similar  smaller  experimental 
safety  vehicles  under  cooperative  international  agreements 
with  this  country. 


Federal  Railroad  Administration  (FRA).    The  average  consumer 
little  realizes  how  dependent  he  is  upon  railroad  service. 
Railroads  carry  three-fourths  of  all  coal,  a  source  not  only 
of  heat  but  of  power.    In  addition  to  such  other  bulk  and  raw 
materials  as  ore  and  grain,  their  traffic  includes: 

°  46%  of  meat  and  dairy  products 
°  74%  of  canned  and  frozen  foods 
°      71%  of  household  appliances 

76%  of  automobiles  and  automobile  parts 
°      78%  of  lumber  and  wood 

40%  of  furniture 

63%  of  chemicals 
°      68%  of  primary  metal  products,  and 
°      86%  of  pulp  and  paper.  ^ 

Yet  the  percentage  of  total  traffic  hauled  by  the  railroads 
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has  been  declining  in  recent  years,  and  many  companies  are 
experiencing  serious  financial  difficulties. 

During  the  1960's  the  number  of  passenger  trains  in  service  in 
the  United  States  declined  from  1,500  to  fewer  than  400.  In 
general,  the  quality  of  service  suffered  an  even  more  serious 
setback  as  railroads,  struggling  to  stay  solvent,  tried  to 
phase  out  unprofitable  passenger  operations.    Yet  experiments 
such  as  the  Metroliner  service  between  New  York  and  Washington 
indicated  that  the  public  definitely  wanted  modern  rail  ser- 
vice. 

Goals.    Reflecting  these  statistics,  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration has,  as  part  of  its  work,  to  help  identify  the 
role  of  railroad  freight  and  passenger  service  in  a  balanced 
transportation  system,  and  to  assist  in  the  evolution  of  gov- 
ernment policies  and  programs  appropriate  to  that  role. 

The  FRA  is  looking  for  answers  to  longstanding,  industrywide 
problems  through  such  channels  as  major  research  effort  into 
the  perennial  problems  of  freight  car  shortages;  establish- 
ment of  two  task  forces  of  rail  labor  and  management  to  pro-  . 
vide  a  continuing  forum  through  which  they  can  work  together 
to  solve  key  internal  problems;  a  5-year  program  to  reduce 
grade  crossing  accidents;  active  sponsorship  of  legislation 
such  as  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  and  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  directed  toward  specific  problem  areas. 

The  National  Rail  Passenger  Service  Aat  of  1970  provided  for 
establishment  of  a  basic  rail  passenger  system  run  by  a  COMSAT- 
type  corporation  that  will  devote  its  efforts  solely  to  provid- 
ing optimal  passenger  service.    This  will  give  Americans  and 
foreign  tourists  a  chance  to  show  whether  they  really  will  use 
passenger  train  service.    It  also  permits  participating  rail- 
roads to  concentrate  more  of  their  available  resources  on  im- 
proved freight  operations. 

The  Rail  Safety  Aat  spells  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  for  rail -related  safety,  and  broadens 
his  authority  to  meet  these  responsibilities,  particularly  as 
they  involve  transport  of  hazardous  materials  and  improvement 
of  grade  crossing  safety. 

Derailments  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  decade.  The 
growing  volume  of  hazardous  materials  -  chemicals,  explosives, 
and  highly  volatile  fuels  -  being  transported  by  rail  increases 
the  potential  for  disaster.    The  new  Act  authorizes  a  rail  safe- 
ty research  program  and  establishes  a  central,  round-the-clock 
safety  information  and  reporting  system. 

Programs .    The  FRA  is  also  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
three  on-going  programs:    the  Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety,  the 
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Office  of  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  (OHSGT),  and  the 
Federally-owned  Alaska  Railroad. 


tfie  Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety  implements  and  enforces  all  rail 
safety  regulations,  investigates  railroad  accidents,  and  stud- 
ies all  areas  of  railroad  safety.    It  identifies  major  programs, 
and  determines  how  and  where  regulatory  action  can  contribute 
meaningfully  to  safer  railroad  operations. 

About  two-thirds  of  fatalities  involving  trains  or  train  ser- 
vice are  attributable  to  collisions  at  crossings  -  and  the 
death-to-injury  ratio  in  such  accidents  is  an  awesome  1,500 
to  3,000.    The  FRA  and  FHWA  have  undenvay  an  intensive  program 
to  reduce  hazards  and  accidents  at  the  more  than  225,000  public 
grade  crossings  on  Class  I  and  Class  II  railroads. 

Offioe  of  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  has,  as  a  pri- 
mary concern,  the  maintaining  of  mobility  in  those  regions  where 
population  growth  threatens  to  overtax  existing  and  planned 
transportation  facilities.    The  program's  basic  objective  is 
to  develop  systems  capable  of  moving  large  numbers  of  people 
at  high  speeds  with  an  economical  use  of  space. 

In  its  early  years,  OHSGT  focused  on  developing  methodology 
and  other  planning  tools  for  solving  identifiable  transporta- 
tion problems,  particularly  as  exemplified  in  the  Northeast 
Corridor.  With  the  transfer  of  this  planning  function  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  in  1970,  OHSGT  shifted  its  focus  to 
hardware  -  to  ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  its  objective 
through  improvements  in  transportation  technology. 

The  experimental  high-speed  Metroliner  service  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Turbotrain  service  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  continually  test  feasibility  of  new  concepts 
both  in  technology  and  in  passenger  service.  Department-owned, 
self-propelled  rail  test  cars,  instrumented  to  collect  track 
data  for  computer  evaluation,  periodically  inspect  the  demon- 
stration trackage.    This  surveillance  leads  to  improved  safety 
and  better  ride  quality. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  conducting  running  tests  of  some 
developmental  systems  in  a  test  facility  rather  than  in  an  oper- 
ational setting  such  a  busy  rail  line.    A  high  speed  ground 
test  center  is  therefore  being  developed  on  a  30,000-acre  site 
near  Pueblo,  Colorado.    Here  the  quiet,  pollution-free  Linear 
Induction  Motor  (LIM),  a  Tracked  Air  Cushion  Research  Vehicle 
(TACRV) ,  an  automated  highway  system,  experimental  hybrid  buses 
and  trucks,  and  other  innovative  ideas  and  designs,  will  under- 
go controlled  testing  to  determine  their  feasibility  and  adapt- 
ability to  tomorrow's  transportation  needs.    Eventually  facili- 
ties will  be  available  to  test  suspended  vehicle  systems  and 
tube  vehicle  systems. 
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Research  at  the  planned  rail  dynamics  laboratory  should  result 
in  improved  designs  for  track  and  for  freight  and  passenger 
cars.    OHSGT  is  also  working  with  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  in  developing  a  special  track  to  test  transit 
equipment  and  systems. 

Much  of  the  research  at  the  center  will  benefit  conventional 
as  well  as  high  speed  rail  systems  and  many  projects  will  con- 
centrate on  improved  railroad  safety. 

The  Railroad's  Future.    Present  forecasts  indicate  that  the 
railroad  industry  will  be  expected  to  increase  its  freight 
haulage  by  30%  in  this  decade  -  to  more  than  one  trillion  ton- 
miles  annually  by  1980.    This  will  require  a  concentrated  ef- 
fort by  government  agency  transportation  managers  to  keep  the 
railroads  healthy. 


Access  and  Right  of  Way.    When  health,  welfare,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances necessitate  the  use  of  land  for  public  purposes, 
governmental  agencies  acquire  the  land  rights  as  needed.  Pub- 
lic utility  companies,  railroads,  or  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments may  require  the  use  of  private  land  to  bring  their  ser- 
vices or  products  to  consumers. 

Fee  Right-of-WaM.    Land  that  will  be  utilized  completely  may  be 
purchased  outright.    This  is  known  as  a  "fee  right-of-way"  in 
such  cases  as  highways  or  storm  drain  construction;  it  is  termed 
a  fee  purchase  for  all  non-right-of  way  uses,  such  as  li- 
braries, utility  stations,  service  yards,  and  similar  uses. 

Easements.    Rights  of  way  are  also  secured  in  "easement."  An 
easement  is  a  lien  on  land,  permanent  or  temporary,  which  gives 
to  the  grantee  a  portion  of  the  rights  of  the  property  owner. 
Easements  are  usually  obtained  for  electric  transmission  or 
telephone  lines,  or  for  oil,  gas,  or  water  pipes,  and  are  placed 
so  that  the  owner  retains  restricted  use  of  his  property. 

Public  transportation  organizations  frequently  obtain  easements 
without  payment  because  the  installation  of  pipes  or  power  lines 
are  of  direct  benefit  to  the  property  owner.    When  transformer 
towers,  large  pipes,  or  long  distance  telephone  facilities  pre- 
vent an  owner  from  fully  utilizing  his  property,  a  right-of-way 
agent  negotiates  for  its  purchase  or  for  payment  for  the  de- 
sired easement.    Market  value  of  the  puermanent  or  temporary 
easement  is  usually  paid  in  such  circumstances. 

Right-^ofyWa^  Agents.    A  right-of-way  agent  negotiates  with  the 
owners  or  tneir  representatives  for  the  purchase  of  their  prop- 
erty or  for  the  right  to  use  it.    The  route  of  a  highway,  road, 
or  other  facility  is  determined  after  a  thorough  study  by  en- 
gineering and  right-of-way  personnel,  who  supply  maps  and 
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engineering  descriptions  for  the  proposed  project.  Appraisers 
then  establish  a  fair  market  value  of  the  property  along  the 
route.    The  right-of-way  agent  obtains  the  names  of  landowners 
and  determines  the  legal  status  of  the  property  from  official 
records.    He  must  clear  the  title  of  encumbrances  of  all  kinds. 
He  interviews  the  owners  and  holders  of  encumbrances  of  each 
parcel  of  property  along  the  proposed  route,  and  explains  his 
agency's  plans  and  their  effect  on  the  landowner. 

Even  after  a  suit  has  been  filed,  an  agent  usually  continues 
negotiations  until  the  time  of  the  court  hearing.  Companies 
which  do  not  have  the  power  of  condemnation  have  only  the  alter- 
native of  a  change  of  route  if  the  efforts  of  the  right-of-waiy 
agent  are  unsuccessful. 

Op  Hone.    The  original  settlement  made  with  the  owner  will  of- 
ten  be  in  the  form  of  an  "option,"  an  agreement  to  sell  the 
land  or  grant  an  easement  at  a  stated  price  within  a  specified 
time  limit.    Such  a  provision  is   desirable  in  the  event  the 
agency  or  company  is  forced  to  change  plans.    An  agent  usually 
has  little  discretion  concerning  the  purchase  price,  and  some 
administrators  are  convinced  that  the  offer  should  not  deviate 
from  the  appraised  value.    However,  in  other  instances,  the 
owner's  counterproposal  may  be  accepted  if  facts  can  be  shown 
in  justification,  such  as  valuation  data  not  fully  considered 
in  the  original  offer. 

Enaurrbranaea.    If  property  is  mortaged,  leased  for  oil  explora- 
tion, or  growing  of  crops,  or  has  some  other  encumbrance,  the 
right-of-way  agent  must  also  negotiate  with  the  mortgage  or 
lease  holder  or  other  interested  parties.    Some  organizations 
secure  exclusive  easements,  but  it  is  common  for  two  or  more 
utility  companies  to  share  an  easement,  and  for  right-of-way 
agents  for  various  companies  to  work  closely  with  one  another. 
When  an  agreement  has  been  reached,  the  right-of-way  agent 
secures  the  signatures  of  the  principals  and  prepares  escrow 
instructions.    Some  agencies  have  their  own  procedural  routines 
in  lieu  of  escrow. 

Post'NecfoHation  Efforts.    In  some  organizations,  the  responsi- 
bility  of  the  right-of-way  agent  ceases  after  he  has  negotiated 
the  right-of-way  and  completed  the  necessary  documents.  In 
other  agencies  or  firms,  the  agent  follows  up  on  complaints  of 
damage  froni  construction  activity.    Some  right-of-way  agents 
manage  property  acquired  by  their  employer.    Others  may  sell 
property  or  issue  quitclaim  deeds  for  that  which  is  in  excess 
of  needs . 


STUDENT  °     List  the  major  federal  departments  concerned  with  transpor- 

LEARNING  tation  management,  and  compare  the  predominant  concerns  and 

ACTIVITIES  duties  of  each  group. 
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Write  a  short  summary  of  the  occupational  groups  found 
in  one  of  the  transportation  management  agencies. 

List  at  least  three  federal  and  state  transportation  man- 
agement agencies  and  describe  their  main  functions. 

Compare  the  responsibilities  of  the  agencies  which  are 
part  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  with  those  you 
feel  are  important  to  attainment  of  a  national  transporta- 
tion policy. 


TEACHER  °     Arrange  for  visit  by  a  public  service  transportation  man- 

MANAGEMENT  agement  person. 

ACTIVITIES 

Request  that  students  collect  materials  and  information 
on  the  function  and  duties  of  workers  in  the  field  of 
transportation  managemeYit. 


RESOURCES  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  -  Facts  and  Functions,  De- 

partment  of  Transportation,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Offi ce , 
1971. 

The  First  Three  Years:  Why  There  Is  A  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  How  It  Was  Organized,  Alan  L.  Dean,  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  1970. 

FAA  What  It  Is:  What  It  Does,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
1972. 

A  Picture  Story  of  the  FAA,  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
T9Tr 

Transportation:  Air  Transportation,  Herbert  M.  El  kins,  (Film- 
strip),  1969. 

Transportation:  Airplanes  and  Helicopters,  Herbert  M.  Elkins, 
(Filmstrip),  1969. 

Transportation:  Airplanes  and  Helicopters  At  Work,  Herbert  M. 
Elkins,  (Filmstrip),  1969.  " 

Our  Shrinking  World:    Jet  Pilot,  Encyclopedia  Brittanica, 
(Film,  17  min..  Black  and  White),  1969. 

The  Story  of  Safety  In  the  Sky,  U.S.  Federal  Aviation  Adminis 
tration,  (Cartoon  Booklet),  1970. 

Railroads,  Charles  E.  Merrill,  1969. 

Transportation  by  Water,  Eye  Gate  House,  (Sound,  Filmstrip, 
color),  1970. 
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Water  Transportation,  Curriculum  Materials  Corporation,  (Fil 
strip,  color),  1969. 

Transportation:  America's  Inland  Watenvays,  Coronet  Films, 
(Film,  14  min..  Black  and  White  and  Color),  1970. 

Transportation  on  Water.  Eye  Gate  House,  (Sound,  Filmstrip, 
color),  1970. 

Water  Transportation,  Eye  Gate  House,  (Chart),  1970. 

Water  Systems,  Coronet  Films,  (Sound,  Filmstrip,  50  frames, 
color),  1970. 
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Unit  3 


Functions  and  Duties  of  Workers 


INSTRUCTIONAL     1.    Ability  to  describe  the  major  duties  performed  by  workers 
OBJECTIVES  in  transportation  management. 

2.  Ability  to  compare  and  contrast  the  general  duties  of 
workers  in  transportation  management. 

3.  Ability  to  make  a  list  of  the  typical  jobs  that  exist  in 
transportation  management  and  describe  the  duties  performed 
in  at  least  six  of  the  jobs. 


CONTENT  Commonality  of  Jobs.    Most  jobs  in  transportation  management 

are  identical  to  Jobs  in  industry.    Likewise,  many  identical 
jobs  are  found  in  each  of  the  four  major  transportation  systems. 
In  the  past,  while  there  was  some  movement  of  personnel  from 
industry  to  public  service  within  a  particular  transportation 
system,  there  was  little  mobility  between  transportation  sys- 
tems.   Thus  if  the  railroads  were  reducing  personnel,  the  em- 
ployee found  it  difficult  to  move  into  a  job  requiring  essen- 
tially the  same  skills  in  another  transportation  system. _  To 
get  work  the  employee  either  reverted  to  an  entry  level  job 
in  the  new  system,  or  obtained  employment  outside  the  transpor- 
tation industry. 


Function  and  Duties  of  Workers.    This  unit  contains  brief  de- 
scriptions  of  the  major  functions  and  duties  of  workers  in  the 
field  of  transportation  management.    Some  of  these  descriptions 
are  rather  narrowly  confined  to  one  area  of  work,  but  where  it 
is  feasible  to  do  so,  one  or  two  descriptions  are  written  to 
cover  a  general  area  encompassing  several  related  positions. 

As  noted  earlier,  transportation  management  (outside  work  done 
by  state  police)  is  largely  a  federal  activity.  While  concen- 
trated at  the  federal  level,  its  size  and  complexity  is  enormous. 
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Airways  Job  Family 


Air  TmffCa  Controllers  are  the  guardians  of  the  airways.  These 
employees  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  give  in- 
structions, advice,  and  information  to  pilots  by  radio  to  avoid 
collisions  and  minimize  delays  as  aircraft  fly  between  airports 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  airports.    When  directing  aircraft,  traf- 
fic controllers  must  consider  many  factors,  including  weather; 
geography;  the  amount  of  traffic;  and  the  size,  speed,  and 
other  operating  characteristics  of  aircraft.    The  men  who  con- 
trol traffic  in  the  areas  around  airports  are  known  as  "air- 
port traffic  controllers";  those  who  guide  aircraft  between 
airports  are  called  "air-route  traffic  controllers." 

Airport  Traffic  Controllere  are  stationed  at  airport  control 
towers  To  give  all  pilots  within  the  vicinity  of  the  airport 
weather  information,  and  take-off  and  landing  instructions; 
such  as  which  approach  and  airfield  runway  to  use,  and  when  to 
change  altitude.    They  must  control  simultaneously  several  air- 
craft which  appear  as  tiny  bars  on  a  radar  scope.    They  talk  on 
the  radio  first  to  one  and  then  to  another  of  the  pilots  of 
these  planes,  remembering  their  numbers  and  their  positions  in 
the  air,  and  give  each  of  them  different  instructions.  These 
workers  also  keep  records  of  all  messages  received  from  air- 
craft and  operate  runway  lights  and  other  airfield  electronic 
equipment.    They  also  may  send  and  receive  information  to  and 
from  air-route  traffic  control  centers  about  flights  made  over 
the  airport. 

Air-route  Traffic  Controllers  are  stationed  at  air  traffic  con- 
trol centers  to  coordinate  TTTe  movements  of  aircraft  which  are 
being  flown  "on  instruments."    They  use  the  written  flight  plan 
which  are  filed  by  pilots  and  dispatchers  before  the  aircraft 
leaves  the  airport.    To  make  sure  that  aircraft  remain  on  course 
they  check  the  progress  of  flights,  using  radar  and  other  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  information  received  from  the  aircraft, 
other  control  centers  and  towers,  and  information  from  FAA  or 
airline  communications  stations. 

Flight  Service  Station  Specialists  employed  by  the  FAA  do  some 
work  similar  to  that  of  airline  ground  radio  operators  and  tele- 
typists.   They  use  radio-telephones,  radio-telegraph,  and  tele- 
type machines  in  their  work.    Some  operators  may  use  a  radio- 
telegraph to  transmit  written  messages.    Radio  operators  occa- 
sionally may  make  minor  repairs  on  their  equipment.  Teletypists 
transmit  only  written  messages  between  ground  personnel.  They 
operate  a  teletype  machine  which  has  a  keyboard  similar  to  that 
of  a  typewriter. 

An  airport's  facilities,  with  its  resident  shops,  operating 
areas,  and  service  facilities,  becomes  a  major  center  of  employ- 
ment in  the  community. 
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Airport  Design  and  Operation  is  generally  performed  by  a  public 
service  agency,  while  construction  is  by  contract.  Facilities 
engineering,  management,  and  housekeeping  tasks  ranging  from 
custodial  duties  to  fire  fighting  are  performed  by  public  ser- 
vice employees.    Parking  facilities,  an  important  source  of  rev- 
enue for  operation  of  airports,  may  be  operated  by  contractors 
after  design  and  construction  as  a  part  of  the  airport  terminal. 

Airport  Planning.    Traffic  engineers,  urban  planners,  financial 
and  real  estate  specialists,  civil  engineers  and  environmental 
specialists  are  involved  with  community  leaders,  business  groups 
and  property  owners  in  early  planning  and  development  of  an  air- 
port.   The  design  specialities  of  architects,  draftsmen,  design- 
ers, surveyors,  and  specification  writers  reduce  the  concepts 
to  drawings  and  descriptive  material,  and  the  public  relations 
specialist  keeps  the  public  informed  of  progress. 

Airport  Cons truction .    Construction  of  an  air  transportation 
center  involves  virtually  all  of  the  construction  trades,  to- 
gether with  landscape  architects,  gardeners,  security  police, 
and  safety  inspectors  who  combine  forces  to  build  and  check 
out  a  small  city.    Operation  of  this  complex  involves  hundreds 
of  different  skills.    A  major  airport  may  provide  employment 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  employees  with  hundreds  of  these  being 
employed  by  the  airport  administration,  a  public  service  agency. 


Highways  Job  Family 

Regulation  of  roadway  routes  is  by  governmental  agencies,  in- 
cluding regulation  of  access,  loads,  vehicles,  and  operators. 
There  is  a  close  working  relationship  with  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  this  activity. 

Planning  and  Design.  Traffic  engineers,  transportation  planners 
and  civil  engineers  lead  the  team  which  plans,  designs,  and  con- 
structs highways,  roads  and  streets.  Photographers  provide  aer- 
ial photographs  to  draftsmen  and  data  processing  personnel  who  I 
lay  out  the  route.  Real  estate  appraisers  and  specialists  ne-  f 
gotiate  for  property  on  the  right  of  way  and  public  information 
specialists  advise  the  community  of  developments. 

Supporting  services  are  provided  by  architects,  landscape  archi- 
tects, environmental  engineers,  safety  engineers  and  cost  esti- 
mators.   Materials  test  laboratory  technicians  or  engineering 
aides  prepare  and  test  soils  and  materials  samples. 

Operation.    The  transportation  agencies  keep  closQ  watch  over 
operations  of  the  system  through  traffic  counters,  traffic 
records  specialists,  and  road  safety  specialists.    Traffic  en- 
gineers evaluate  operations  to  develop  information  for  use  in 
future  designs. 
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Public  service  agencies  in  the  transportation  system  use  a 
great  variety  of  both  general  and  special  purpose  vehicles  and 
equipment.    Automobiles,  trucks,  snow  plows,  paving  machines, 
and  center-line  striping  vehicles  are  but  a  few.  Drivers, 
equipment  operators,  mechanics,  parts  clerks,  vehicle  dispatch- 
ers, data  processing  personnel,  and  accountants  are  a  few  of 
the  types  of  personnel  involved  in  operations. 

Traffic  Control.    Controls  for  highway  transportation  systems 
must  provide  information  to  the  traffic  control  centers  and 
directions  to  the  operator,  but  at  the  same  time  must  be  de- 
signed to  present  a  minimum  hazard  to  moving  vehicles.  Re- 
search is  conducted  in  both  state  and  federal  laboratories  on 
signs,  traffic  sensors,  barriers,  computer  devices,  and  other 
equipment  by  research  teams  which  include  engineers,  laboratory 
technicians,  drivers,  instrumentation  technicians,  photogra- 
phers, and  draftsmen. 

Electrical  and  electronic  technicians  and  engineers  develop 
and  maintain  signal  and  communication  systems.  Helicopter 
pilots  monitor  traffic  flow  along  busy  routes  and  provide  ad- 
vice to  motorists  by  radio. 

Hate  Regulation.    Public  service  personnel  are  also  involved  in 
regulation  of  loads  carried  to  establish  permissible  tariff 
rates;  set  weight  and  size  limitations;  and  set  requirements 
for  handling,  routing,  and  movement  of  hazardous  materials. 

Rate  auditors,  rate  clerks,  accountants,  data  processing  per- 
sonnel, road  and  vehicle  safety  inspectors,  and  claims  investi- 
gators are  involved  in  this  work. 

Driver  Regulation.    Transportation  management  personnel  are  in- 
volved in  examination  and  certification  of  operators  to  issue 
driver  permits;  in  investigation  of  accidents  to  determine 
causes  and  recommend  remedial  measures,  and  in  checking  opera- 
tors for  compl iance  with  regulations. 

The  personnel  involved  in  regulation  of  operators  are  frequently 
assigned  to  the  state  highway  police  organization  and  include 
vehicle  operator  examiner,  examination  center  clerk,  data  pro- 
cessing center  personnel,  and  accident  investigators. 


Railways  Job  Family 

The  size,  complexity,  and  cost  of  the  changes  in  railroad  sys- 
tems to  meet  the  new  demands  requires  heavy  involvement  of  the 
government.    Research  and  development  for  new  track,  and  for 
passenger  and  freight  systems,  involves  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation personnel  at  all  levels. 
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While  design  and  construction  of  the  long-haul  railroad  facil- 
ities will  continue  to  be  dominated  by  the  railroad  companies, 
the  design  of  passenger  terminals  and  high  speed  passenger 
systems  is  mostly  in  the  public  service  area.    Passenger  ser- 
vice specialists,  urban  planners  and  right  of  way  specialists 
contribute  input  concerning  the  needs  of  passengers  and  of  the 
community.    Needs  are  converted  into  designs  for  new  routes  and 
terminal  s . 

As  the  mass  urban  transit  and  high  speed  long-haul  systems  ex- 
pand, the  public  service  area  becomes  more  Involved  in  rail- 
road control  systems  for  railroads  operated  by  regional  govern- 
mental agencies. 

Public  service  personnel  will  become  increasingly  involved  with 
passenger  handling  as  the  number  of  regional  mass  transit  sys- 
tems expands.    Rates  must  be  evaluated  and  set,  revenues  col- 
lected and  accounted,  and  systems  paid  off. 

Public  service  personnel  are  operating  or  directing  operations 
of  a  large  part  of  the  rail  passenger  traffic  in  the  U.S.A.; 
either  directly,  or  through  contracts  with  the  railroads.  The 
training,  certification,  and  direction  of  operators  and  sup- 
porting personnel  is  an  increasing  area  of  responsibility. 

Tvaffia  Rate  Clerks  in  public  service  usually  work  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (see  Regulatory  Services  Sec- 
tion), or  state  public  utilities  commissions.    They  answer 
public  inquiries,  quote  rates,  interpret  tariffs,  and  may  help 
traffic  engineers  in  obtaining,  classifying,  and  compiling 
data. 


STUDENT  °     Visit  a  local  airport  and  observe  the  typical  duties  per- 

LEARNING  formed  by  air  traffic  controllers.    Write  a  short  summary 

ACTIVITIES  on  activities  observed  on  field  trip. 

°     Talk  to  personnel  officer  at  local  airport  or  port  facility 
and  ask  questions  about  the  jobs  found  in  transportation 
"management  and  the  duties  the  workers  perform, 

°     Discuss  in  small  groups  the  functions  and  duties  of  workers 
in  air  traffic  control,  rate  clerks,  and  highway  safety 
occupations . 

°  Prepare  a  short  presentation  on  the  positions  found  in  one 
of  the  major  occupational  groups  in  transportation  manage- 
ment. Contrast  the  duties  performed  among  the  various  job 
families. 
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TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Invite  speakers  from  the  various  job  families  or  arrange 
for  students  to  visit  transportation  agencies  and  talk  to 
workers. 


Organize  students  into  small  groups  for  discussion  of 
function  and  duties  of  workers  in  transportation  manage- 
ment. 

Collect  and  display  materials  on  transportation  management 
available  from  the  Department  of  Transportation,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  or  the  National  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Administration, 


RESOURCES  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  Department  of  Labor,  U,S, 

Government  Printing  Office,  1972-73, 

Highway  Traffic  Engineer,  U,S,  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
WT. 

The  Road  to  Your  Success,  LI,S,  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
1972, 

Accounting  Majors  In  the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  II. S, 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  1971, 
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Unit  4 


Qualifications,  Career  Lattices,  and  Employment 
Prospects 


INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  discuss  the  recommended  qualifications  of  work- 
OBJECTIVES  ers  in  public  service  transportation  management. 

2.    Ability  to  evaluate  his  own  qualifications,  and  compare 
them  with  the  qualifications  required  for  entry  level  jobs, 


CONTENT  A  Look  Ahead.    While  systematic  transportation  management  at 

the  state  and  federal  level  is  relatively  new,  it  still  faces 
tremendous  challenges.    We  need  to  evolve  a  transportation  sys- 
tem that  as  soon  as  1990  will  be. expected  to  carry  double  to- 
day's passenger  and  freight  load;  and  simultaneously,  to  unclog 
the  traffic  arteries  of  our  cities.    And  to  do  so  while  re- 
ducing pollution  and  traffic  noise,  improving  safety  in  all 
modes,  conserving  open  spaces  and  other  natural  resources,  and 
generally  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  in  America.    To  meet 
this  challenge,  both  local  and  state  government  will  have  great 
need  for  a  variety  of  persons  at  the  professional,  paraprofes- 
sional,  and  skilled  levels. 


Ai rways .    The  field  of  air  transportation  management  offers 
many  opportunities.    There  are  currently  over  170,000  positions 
scattered  throughout  the  government.    This  number  is  expected 
to  grow  by  approximately  8,000  each  year. 

Air  Traffia  Controllers.    Total  employment  of  air  traffic  con- 
trollers  is  expected  to  increase  moderately  through  the  1970's, 
despite  the  greater  use  of  automated  equipment. 

Additional  air  traffic  controllers  will  be  needed  because  of 
the  anticipated  growth  in  the  number  of  airport  towers  that 
will  be  built  to  reduce  the  burden  on  existing  facilities,  and 
to  handle  increasing  airline  traffic.    More  airport  controllers 
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also  win  be  needed  to  provide  services  to  the  growing  number 
of  pilots  outside  of  the  airlines,  such  as  those  employed  by 
companies  to  fly  executives. 

Air, Route  Tvaffio  Controllers.    A  number  of  additional  air 
route  traffic  controllers  will  be  needed  during  the  next  few 
years  to  handle  increases  in  air  traffic.    However,  with  the 
expected  introduction  of  an  automatic  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem and  a  further  decline  in  the  number  of  control  centers, 
employment  of  air  route  traffic  controllers  is  expected  to  mod- 
erate in  the  long  run. 

A  few  hundred  openings  will  occur  each  year  for  controller  jobs 
because  of  the  need  to  replace  those  workers  who  leave  for  other 
work,  or  retire. 

Personnel  for  all  government  air  traffic  controller  positions 
are  chosen  by  civil  service  examination.    In  addition  to  passing 
a  written  test,  the  prospective  controller  must  be  employed  in 
or  have  been  employed  at  an  appropriate  tower,  center,  or  any 
combination  of  these  facilities;  or  pass  a  written  test  with  a 
higher  score  and  hold  (or  have  held)  one  of  the  following:  an 
FAA  certificate  as  a  dispatcher  for  a  scheduled  or  irregular 
air  carrier;  an  instrument  flight  rating;  an  FAA  certificate 
as  a  navigator;  or  he  must  have  been  fully  qualified  as  a  Navi- 
gator/Bombardier in  the  Armed  Forces. 

A  person  who  lacks  these  requirements  must  pass  the  written 
test  with  a  higher  s^core.    In  addition,  he  must  have  completed 
a  four-year  college  course  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree;  or 
have  had  three  years  of  progressively  responsible  experience  in 
administrative,  professional,  investig^iti ve,  technical,  or  other 
work  which  would  prepare  an  individual  to  enter  into  a  position 
of  comparable  responsibility;  or  have  an  equivalent  combination 
of  the  above  education  and  experience.    A  year  of  academic  study 
is  considered  equivalent  to  nine  months  of  experience. 

Although  most  controllers  are  men,  some  women  work  at  the  center 
and  at  local  towers.    The  minimum  age  is  18  years,  or  16  years 
if  the  candidate  is  a  high  school  graduate.    A  few  men  over  50 
years  of  age  are  still  working  in  this  field,  but  one  of  the 
leaders  speaks  of  air  traffic  control  as  a  "young  man's  game." 
Anyone  hired  must  pass  a  stringent  physical  and  psychological 
examination  required  by  Civil  Air  Regulations.    Traffic  con- 
trollers must  also  pass  an  annual  physical  examination. 

The  controller  needs  a  good  memory  and  a  high  degree  of  mental 
alertness.    He  should  be  able  to  make  quick,  independent  deci- 
sions.   He  must  be  able  to  concentrate  amid  noise  and  confusion, 
and  should  not  be  easily  disturbed  by  unexpected  changes  in 
situations.    He  should  be  emotionally  mature  and  be  able  to  work 
independently,  or  in  a  small  room  filled  with  people. 
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Fliblio  Service.    While  the  FAA  is  currently  the  largest  public 
service  employer  in  air  transportation,  numerous  other  jobs  in 
government  will  emerge  in  the  next  ten  years.    Many  of  these 
will  be  with  local  airports,  or  will  relate  to  staffing  local 
public  service  authorities'  offices.    These  jobs  deal  with 
operations,  control,  and  regulatory  services.    Most  positions 
in  air  transportation,  including  ground  radio  operators,  tele- 
typists, and  managers,  have  a  poor  employment  outlook  during 
the  decade  of  the  1970's, 

While  transportation  management  organizations  require  indivi- 
duals with  many  different  skills,  most  positions  outside  those 
concerned  with  airport  facilities  operation  and  1  aw  enforcement 
require  a  college  degree.    In  some  instances,  experience  in  a 
specific  phase  of  the  transportation  industry  may  be  substituted 
in  lieu  of  education. 

Highways,    The  increase  in  highway  construction  fjas  resulted  in 
many  jobs.    The  Federal  Highway  Administration  h^s  a  budget  of 
over  4  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  is  by  far  the, largest  orga- 
nization at  the  federal  level  concerned  with  roatiways.  Each 
year  the  FHWA  provides  aid  to  local  communities,  conducts  safety 
education  programs,  holds  demonstration  clinics,  and  works  with 
the  major  motor  carriers  and  their  associations  on  transporta- 
tion safety.    Their  work  is  decentralized,  and  its  employees 
are  employed  in  offices  both  large  and  small  throughout  the 
United  States, 

Most  new  employees  of  the  FederSI  Highway  Atlmifiis^tration  are 
college  graduates  majoring  in  business,  engineering,  or  account- 
ing. 

The  High^axj  Engineer  Training  Program  is  usually  the  entry  level 
for  engineering  graduates.    This  program  is  27  months  long,  and 
involves  study  and  work  in  all  phases  of  highway  administration, 
including  location,  design,  planning,  construction,  maintenance, 
traffic  engineering,  and  safety.    Trainees  start  at  approxi- 
mately $8,000  per  year,  and  advance  to  almost  $13,000  by  the 
end  of  training, 

Aaaountants  are  also  very  much  in  demand  by  FHWA,  Trainee 
posts  are  available  as  the  first  step  in  the  career  lattice. 
An  auditor  receives  on-the-job  training  that  will  give  practi- 
cal experience  in  the  application  of  auditing  principles  and 
other  duties,    FHWA  has  a  policy  of  periodically  moving  audi- 
tors from  one  geographic  location  to  another. 

Whether  one  enters  the  Auditor  Training  Program  at  a  grade  of 
GS-5,  or  at  the  GS-7  level,  advancement  opportunities  are  based 
upon  performance  and  development.    Automatic  consideration  for 
promotion,  once  training  is  completed,  is  determined  by  competi- 
tive procedures  under  the  Federal  Highway  Administration's  Merit 
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Promotion  Plan.  All  promotions  are  based  upon  demonstrated 
work  performance. 


Right-of-Way  Agents.    At  the  state  level,  people  with  back- 
grounds as  'right-of-way"  agents  are  much  in  demand.    An  ini- 
tial duty  of  a  newcomer  to  right-of-way  work  may  be  to  serve 
summonses  in  condemnation  cas^s,  or  to  search  public  records. 
Under  close  supervision,  he  may  obtain  free  easements,  or  se- 
cure small  parcels  of  ground,  especially  unimproved  land  or 
single-family  residences.    As  he  gains  experience,  he  negoti- 
ates for  rights  involving  larger  sums  of  money,  as  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  commercial  or  industrial  property.    In  the  Divi- 
sion of  Highways  of  the  California  Department  of  Public  Works, 
he  may  be  given  responsibility  for  management  of  state-owned 
property.    During  the  period  between  acquisition  of  the  right- 
of-way  and  clearance  of  the  land  when  construction  begins,  his 
duties  include  renting  property,  collecting  rents,  seeing  that 
the  property  is  maintained  in  good  repair,  and  evicting  tenants 
for  nonpayment  of  rent. 

It  is  most  common  in  this  area  for  an  employee  to  specialize 
in  either  appraisal  or  right-of-way  acquisition.    In  some  or- 
ganizations, notably  the  Division  of  Highways,  a  right-of-way 
agent  both  appraises  and  negotiates,  but  he  does  not  negotiate 
for  the  same  property  he  has  appraised. 

Some  right-of-way  agents  work  for  independent  concerns  which 
negotiate  for  all  types  of  agencies  and  companies.    This  may 
include  a  small  city  which  has  no  full-time  appraiser  or  right- 
of-way  agent,  or  an  oil  company  which  lacks  sufficient  staff 
to  complete  extensive  negotiations. 

Much  of  the  right-of-way  agent's  time  is  spent  away  from  his 
office,  consulting  public  records,  inspecting  property,  or 
interviewing  owners  or  other  interested  persons.    Some  organi- 
zations furnish  automobiles,  while  others  provide  a  car  allow- 
ance. 


STUDENT  °     Study  file  on  statistics  on  the  employment  expectations  of 

LEARNING  jobs  in  transportation  management. 


ACTIVITIES 


Write  a  short  comparison  on  employment  expectations  of  jobs 
in  transportation  management. 

List  the  employment  opportunities  and  entry  level  salaries 
for  public  service  transportation  management  workers  in 
your  state. 

Discuss  with  other  students  jobs  available  in  a  job  family 
of  your  interest. 
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Interview  an  air  traffic  controller  who  works  in  your 
community. 

Become  an  "aide"  for  a  dciy  to  a  person  who  is  involved  at 
a  professional  level  in  highway  construction  or  management, 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Prepare  and  make  available  to  students  a  file  on  statistics 
and  information  on  public  service  jobs  in  transportation 
management. 

Arrange  for  an  address  by  a  representative  of  the  personnel 
department  of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  FAA,  or 
other  similar  organizations. 

Have  students  develop  "typical"  career  lattices  for  public 
service  jobs  in  transportation  based  on  interviews  with 
workers. 


RESOURCES  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 

Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1972-73. 

Intermodal  Transportation  Careers,  E.  J.  Kirschner  and  Asso- 
ciates,  1971 . 

Aviation  -  Where  Career  Opportunities  Are  Bright,  National  Aero- 
space  Education  Council,  (filmstrip  and  handbook),  1970. 

Air  Traffic  Control  Specialists,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Announcement  418. 

Opportunities  in  Traffic  Managernent,  Carlton  C.  Robinson,  Uni- 
versal  Publishing  and  Distributing  Corporation,  1967. 

A  Career  in  Traffic  Engineering,  Institute  of  Traffic  Engi- 
neers,  1969. 
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Appendix  A 

RESOURCE  SUPPLIERS 


This  appendix  is  a  listing  of  suppliers  of  resources  itemized  at  the  end  of 
each  unit  of  the  individual  sections. 


Aldine  Publishing  Company 
529  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 

Amer.  Assoc.  of  Elementary, 

Kindergarten,  FJursery  Educators 
National  Education  Association 
1201  16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

American  Assoc.  of  Junior  Colleges 
1315  T6th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Amer.  Assoc.,  School  Administrators, 
National  Education  Association, 
Publication  Sales  Section 

1201  16th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

American  Correctional  Assoc. 
Box  10176 
Woodridge  Station 
Washington,  D.C.  20018 

American  Educational  Films 

34th  Floor  Suite 

777  3rd  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 


American  Federation  of  Teachers 
1012  14th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


American  Forestry  Association 
919  17th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 


American  Institute  of  Architects 

Library 
1736  New  York  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 


American  Institute  of  Planners 
917  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


American  Law  Institute 
101  N.  33rd  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19104 


American  Library  Association 
50  East  Huron  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
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American  Management  Assoc,,  Inc. 
135  West  50th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10020 


Association  for  Childhood  Educati 

International 
3615  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W, 
Washington,  DX.  20016 


American  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company 
Liberty  Building 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50307 


Association  Films,  Inc. 
600  Grand  Avenue 
Ridgefield,  New  Jersey  07657 


American  Personnel  &  Guidance 
Association,  Publication 
Sales  Department 
1607  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
Washington,  D,C,  20009 

American  Society  of  Planning 

Officials  f 
1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 


Association  Press 

291  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York 


10007 


Avon  Books 

959  8th  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10019 


American  Vocational  Association 
1510  H  Street,  N.W, 
Washington,  D.C,  20005 


Brandon  Films 

221  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10019 


Ami  don,  Paul  S,,  and  Associates 
5408  Chicago  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  Mifinesota  55417 


Bank  Street  College  of  Education 
Publications  Department 
419  Park  Avenue,  South 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


Anderson,    W,  H,,  Company 
646-650  Main  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45201 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 
440  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


Bete,  Channing  L,,  Company 
Box  112 

Greenfield,  Massachusetts  01301 


B'nai  B'rith  Vocational  Service 
1640  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N,W, 
Washington,  D,C,  20036 


ARCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  Board  of  Trustees 

219  Park  Avenue  South  University  of  Illinois 

New  York,  New  York  10003  Urbana,  Illinois  61801 
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Bobbs -Merrill  Company,  Inc. 
4300  W.  62nd  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46268 


California  State  Resources  Agency 

1416  9th  Street 

Sacramento,  California  95814 


Bureau  of  the  Census 
Department  of  Commerce 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20233 


Callaghan  and  Company 
6141  N.  Cicero  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60646 


Bureau  of  Instructional  Services 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Education  Building 
Harrisburgh,  Pennsylvania  17120 


Canadian  Film  Institute 
142  Sparks  Street 
Ottawa,  Canada 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D.C.  20212 


Carousel  Films ,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  Suite  1503 
New  York,  New  York  10036 


The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Photographic  Section 
Washington,  D.C.  20235 


Catholic  University  of  America 
Press 

620  Michigan  Avenue,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20017 


CCM  Information  Sciences, 

909  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 


Inc. 


Center  for  Democratic  Institute 
2056  Eucalyptus  Field  Road 
Montecito,  California  93103 


California  Department  of  Human 

Resources  Development 
800  Capitol  Mall 
Sacramento,  California  95814 


California  Highway  Patrol 
2611  26th  Street 
Sacramento,  California  95818 


Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 

Corporati'on 
Liaison  Officer 
Audio-Visual  Aids 
Ottawa  7,  Canada 

Chandler  Publishing  Company 

124  Spear  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94105 


California  State  Department  of 

Education 
721  Capitol  Mall 
Sacramento,  California  95814 


Chronicle  Guidance  Publications 
Moravia,  New  York  13118 
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Churchill  Films 

6671  Sunset  Boulevard 

Los  Angeles,  California  90028 


Clearinghouse,  Federal  Scientific 

and  Technical  Information 
2285  Port  Royal  Road 
Springfield,  Virginia  22151 


College  and  University  Press 

263  Chapel  Street 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  06513 


Columbia  University  Press 
Center  for  Mass  Communication 
440  West  110th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10025 


Comronwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Public  Service  Institute 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17126 


Communications  Programs 
General  Electric  Company 
159  Main  Street 

Bay  St.  Louis,  Mississippi  39520 


Congressional  Quarterly,  Inc. 
1735  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.cri20006 


Connecticut  Highway  Department 
Public  Relations  Director 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06115 


The  Conservation  Foundation 
1717  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Consolidated  Film  Industries 
959  Seward  Street 
Hollywood,  California  90038 


Contemporary  Films,  Inc. 
Film  Rental  Library 
Princeton  Road 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey  08520 


Coronet  Films 

65  E.  South  Water  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60601 


Criminology  and  Political  Science 
357  E.  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


Crowell,  Thomas  Y.,  Company 
201  Park  Avenue,  South 
New  York,  New  York  10003 


Curriculum  Materials  Corporation 
1319  Vine  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19107 


Davis  Publishing  Company 

250  Potrero  Street 

Santa  Cruz,  California  95060 


Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
Policy  and  Programs  Branch 
Personnel  Division 
Cameron  Station 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 

Denoyer-Geppert  Company 
5235  Ravenswood  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60640 
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Department  of  Agricultural 

Journalism 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Wisconsin  53706 


Encyclopaedia  Brittanica,  Inc. 
425  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


Department  of  the  Interior 
Office  of  Personnel 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 


Encyclopaedia  Brittannica  Films 
38  West  32nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10001 


Director  of  Advancement  and 

Public  Information 
American  Water  Works  Assoc. 
2  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 

79  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10016 


Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 
400  Cathedral  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 


Environmental  Education 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 

Washington,  D.C.  20401 


Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc. 

501  Franklin  Avenue 

Garden  City,  New  York  11530 


Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Washington,  D.C.  20460 


Educational  Sensory  Programming, 
Inc. 

Taylor  Teaching  Tapes 

960  Melrose  Avenue 

Chula  Vista,  California  92010 

Elizabeth town  Gas  Company 
One  Elizabeth  Plaza 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  07207 


Epsilon  Pi  Tou,  Inc. 
University  Station,  Box  3111 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


Erie  and  Niagaria  Counties 
Regional  Planning  Board 
2085  Baseline  Road 
Grand  Island,  New  York  14072 


El  kins,  Herbert  M. ,  Company 
10031  Commerce  Avenue 
Tujunga,  California  91042 


Eye  Gate  House,  Inc. 
146-01  Archer  Avenue 
Jamaica,  New  York  11435 


Employment  Information  Center 
Room  1050L 

14th  and  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20230 


E.  J.  Kirschner  Associates 
Suite  310  Shoreham  Building 
806  15th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


Family  Service  Association 
44  East  23rd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  TOOTO 


ifriendship  Press 

475  Riverside  Drive 

New  York,  New  York  10027 


Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Department  of  Transportation 
400  7th  Street,  S.W. 
Washington;,  D.C.  20591 


General  Electric  Company 
60  Washington  Avenue 
Schenectady,  New  York  12305 


Federal  Highway  Administration 
Office  of  Personnel  and  Training 
400  7th  Street,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20591 


General  Electronic  Laboratories 
1085  Comnonweal th  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


Ferguson,  J.  G.,  Publishing  Co. 
Six  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60602 


Great  Plains  National  Television 

Library 
University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68508 


Film  Library,  Department  of 

Extension  Teaching  &  Information 
31  Roberts  Hall 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York  14850 


Grosset  and  Dunlap,  Inc. 

51  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  lOOlO 


Films,  Incorporated 
733  Greenbay  Road 
Wilmette,  Illinois  60091 


Guidance  Associates 
23  Washington  Avenue 
Pleasantville,  New  York  10570 


Fire  Instruction  Research 

Enterprises,  Inc. 
31  North  Main  Street 
P.  0.  Box  47 

Union  City,  Pennsylvania  16438 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Field  Operations  Group 
Room  1057,  Parklawn  Bldg. 
5600  Fishers  Lane 
Rockville,  Maryland  20852 

Foundation  Press,  Inc. 
170  Old  Country  Road 
Mineola,  New  York  11501 


Hale,  E.  M. ,  and  Company  Publishe 

1201  S.  Hasting  Way 

Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin  54701 


Hamilton  Film  Service 
345  West  65th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 


Hammond,  Incorporated 
Hammond  Building 
Maplewood,  New  Jersey  07040 
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Harper  and  Row,  Publishers 
49  East  33rd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


Institute  of  Local  Self  Government 
Berkeley,  California  94620 


Harvard  University  Press 

79  Garden  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 


Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers 
2029  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 


Hawthorn  Books,  Inc. 

70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10011 


Institutional  Cinema  Service 
29  East  10th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10003 


Highway  Users  Federation  for 

Safety  and  Mobility 
1776  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Instructors  Publications 

17410  Gilmore  Street 

Van  Nuys,  California  91406 


Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston, 

383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New^  York  10017 


Inc. 


Illinois  Inspection  &  Rating  Bureau 
Insurance  Service  Office  of 

1 1 1 i  noi  s 
413  lies  Park  Place 
Springfield,  Illinois  62703 

Immigration  and  Naturalization 

Service 
Personnel  Officer 
119  D  Street,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20536 

Imperial  International  Learning 
247  West  Court  Street 
Kankakee,  Illinois  60901 


International  Association  of 

Chiefs  of  Police 
Publications  Department 
1319  10th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

International  City  Management 

Association 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


International  City  Managers 

Association 
1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 


International  Film  Bureau,  Inc. 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60604 


Indiana  University  Press 
10th  &  Morton  Streets 
Bloomington,  Indiana  47401 


International  Fire  Service 

Training  Association 
Fire  Protection  Publications 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 
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Interstate  Commerce  Conmission 
Director  of  Personnel 
Washington,  D.C.  20423 


Interstate  Printers  &  Publishers, 
Inc. 

19-27  No.  Jackson  Street 
Danville,  Illinois  61832 


Irwin  -  Dorsey  Press 
Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc. 
1818  Ridge  Road 
Homewood,  Illinois  60430 


John  Day  Company,  Inc. 

257  Park  Avenue,  S. 

Hew  York,  New  York  10010 


Johns  Hopkins  Press 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21218 


Jossey  -  Bass,  Inc.,  Publishers 

615  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94111 


KDKA  Television 
Assistant  Program  Manager 
One  Gateway  Center 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15222 


Kirschner,  E.  J.,  Associates 
Suite  310  Shoreham  Building 
806  15th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


Knopf,  Alfred  A.,  Inc. 
201  East  50th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10022 


Legal  Book  Corporation 

316  W.  Second  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  90012 


MacMillan  Company 

866  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 


Maryland  State  Planning  Department 
State  Office  Building 
301  West  Preston  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 


Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology 
Publications  Office 
77  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139 

Merrill,  Charles  E.,  Publisher 
1300  Alum  Creek  Drive 
Columbus,  Ohio  43216 


Messner,  Julian,  Inc, 
Simon  &  Schuster,  Publishers 
1  West  39th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10018 


Metropolitan  Housing  and 

Planning  Council 
8  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603 


Modern  Talking  Picture  Service 
Sponsor  Desk 

1212  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  New  York  10036 


Modern  Talking  Picture  Service 
927  19th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
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Multimedia  Publishing  Corporation 
151  N.  Moison  Road 
Blauvelt,  New  York  10913 


National  Cash  Register  Company 

Sales  Office 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  New  York  10020 


McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10036 


McGraw-Hill  Text  -  Films 
330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10036 


McKay,  David,  Company,  Inc. 

750  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10036 


National  Aerospace  Educational 

Council 
806  15th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


National  Center  for  Information 

on  Careers  in  Education 
Amer.  Personnel  &  Guidance  Assoc. 
Publications  Sales  Department 
1607  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C.  20009 

National  Education  Association 

of  the  United  States 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


NBC  Films,  Inc. 

NBC  Educational  Enterprises 

Room  1040  . 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  New  York  10020 

National  Fire  Protection  Assoc. 
60  Batterymarch  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 


National  Association  of  Home 
Builders 

Land  Use  &  Development  Department 
1625  L  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

National  Association  of  Housing 

&  Redevelopment  Officials 
Publications  Department 
1413  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 

National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers of  the  U.S.A. 
277  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


National  Forest  Products  Assoc. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


National  Medical  Audiovisual 

Center 
Distribution  Service 
Chamblee  Branch  Post  Office 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30005 

National  Recreation  &  Park  Assoc. 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 


National  Association  of  Social 

Workers 
Two  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


National  Retail  Merchants  Assoc. 
James  J.  Bliss 

Downtown  Development  Committee 
100  West  31st  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10001 
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National  Safety  Council 
425  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


Oxford  University  Press,  Inc. 

1600  Pollitt  Drive 

Fair  Lawn,  New  Jersey  07410 


National  Science 
Washington,  D.C. 


Foundation 
20550 


Penqui n  Books ,  Inc. 
7110  Ambassador  Road 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21207 


National  Society  of  Professional 

Engineers 
2029  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 


Pflaum,  George  A.,  Publisher 
38  West  Fifth  Street 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402 


National  Training  Laboratories 
National  Educ.  Assoc.  of  the  U. 
Publication  Sales  Section 
1201  16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

National  Welfare  Assembly,  Inc. 
National  Assembly  for  Social 

Policy  and  Development 
345  E.  46th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

Natural  History  Press 
Doubleday  and  Company 
501  Franklin  Avenue 
Garden  City,  New  York  11530 


Phaidon  Press ,  Ltd. 

Ill  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10003 


Philadelphia  Redevelopment 

Authority 
211  South  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19107 


Phi  Delta  Kappa 

Eight  and  Union  Streets 

Bloomington,  Indiana  47401 


NET  Film  Service 
Indiana  University 
Bloomington,  Indiana  47405 


Pitman  Publishing  Corporation 

20  East  46th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10017 


New  York  State  Office 

Planning  Services 
488  Broadway 
Albany,  New  York  12207 


of 


Pocket  Books,  Inc. 
Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc. 
1  W.  39th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10018 


Office  of  Planning  Coordination 

State  of  New  York 

488  Broadway 

Albany,  New  York  12207 


Popular  Science 
Audio  Visual  Division 
355  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 
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Praeger  Publishers,  Inc. 

nil  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10003 


Russell  Sage  Foundation 

230  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 


Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  School  and  Society  Books 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  07632  1860  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10023 


President's  Commission  on 

Law  Enforcement 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Division  of  Public  Documents 
Washington,  D.C.  20402 

Rand  McNally  and  Company 

405  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

or.  Box  7600 

Chicago,  Illinois  60680 

Random  House,  Inc. 
201  E.  50th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10022 


Science  Research  Associates,  Inc. 
259  East  Erie  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


Scribner's,  Charles,  Sons 
Shipping  and  Service  Center 
Vreeland  Avenue 
Totowa,  New  Jersey  07512 


Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 
1900  E.  Lake  Avenue 
Glenview,  Illinois  60025 


Reston,  Virginia,  Inc. 
Public  Relations  Division 
Executive  Offices 
Reston,  Virginia  22070 


The  Shoe  String  Press,  Inc. 
Auchon  Books 
995  Sherman  Avenue 
Hamden,  Connecticut  06514 


Reynolds  Metals  Company 
Public  Relations  Department 
6501  West  Broad  Street 
Richmond,  Virginia  23230 


Simon  and  Shuster,  Inc. 
Rockefeller  Center 
630  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10020 


ROA'S  Films 

1696  N.  Astor  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53202 


South-Western  Publishing  Co. 
5101  Madison  Road 
Cincinnati ,  Ohio  45227 


Ronald  Press  Company 

79  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10016 


Special  Libraries  Association 
235  Park  Avenue,  South 
New  York,  New  York  10003 
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state  of  California 
Division  of  Highways 
1120  N  Street 

Sacramento,  California  95814 


Trustees  of  the  University  of 

Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19104 


State  of  the  Library  Art  Services  Unipub,  Inc. 

Rutgers  University  Press  p.  0.  Box  433 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08903  New  York,  New  York  10016 


Sterling  Educational  Films,  Inc.  USAF  Auditor  General  (AFACUMC) 

241  East  34th  Street  Norton  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.  92409 

New  York,  New  York  10016 


Sterling  Movies 

43  West  61st  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10023 

or,  6290  Sunset  Blvd. 

Hollywood,  California  90028 

Stuart  Finley 

3428  Mansfield  Road 

Falls  Church,  Virginia  22041 


Syracuse  University  Press 
Box  8,  University  Station 
Syracuse,  New  York  13210 


U.  S.  Army  Audit  Agency 
Headquarters 
Washington,  D.C.  20315 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Personnel  Div.,  Consumer  Marketing 
Federal  Office  Building 
536  South  Clark  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Washington,  D.C.  20212 


Tweedy  Transparency 

208  Hollywood  Avenue 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey  07018 


U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation 
400  7th  Street,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20591 


Texas  A  &  M  University 
College  Station,  Texa^  77843 


Universal  Publishing  and  Distributing 

Corporation 
800  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


Thomas,  Charles  C. ,  Publisher 
301-327  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois  62703 


United  Presbyterian  Church 

Film  Distribution 
475  Riverside  Drive 
New  York,  New  York  10027 
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U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20402 


Universal  Publishing  and 

Distributing  Corporation 
235  E.  45th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


U.S.  Department  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare 
Superintendent  of  Documents 
Washington,  D.C.  20203 


Uni  vers  i  ty-at-La  rge 
70  West  40th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10018 


U.S.  Dept.  of  Housing  &  Urban  Develop. 
Federal  Housing  Adm.  Personnel  Div. 
Career  Development  &  Training  Branch 
Room  2276 

Washington,  D.C.  20411 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
18th  between  C  &  D  Streets 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 


University  of  California 
University  of  California  Press 
Berkeley,  California  94720 


University  of  Chicago 
Industrial  Relations  Center 
1225  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
341  Ninth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10001 


University  of  Chicago  Press 
5750  Ellis  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 


U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Washington,  D.C.  20460 


University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68504 


U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Division  of  Public  Documents 
Washington,  D.C.  20402 


University  of  Pittsburgh  Press 
127  N.  Bellefield  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 


U.S.  National  Audiovisual  Center 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service 
Washington,  D.C.  20409 


University  Publishing  Company 
1126  "Q"  Street 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68501 


Universal  Education  and  Visual  Arts 
221  Park  Avenue,  South 
New  York,  New  York  10003 


University  Research  Corporation 
1424  16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
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Urban  Land  Institute 
1200  18th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D,C.  20036 


Westinghouse  Learning  Corporation 

100  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 


Victor  Gruen  Associates 
6330  San  Vicente  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California  90048 


Westminster  Press 
Witherspoon  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19107 


The  Viking  Press,  Inc. 

625  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 


Wiley,  John,  and  Sons,  Inc. 

605  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10016 


Visual  Education  Consultants,  Inc. 
2066  Helena  Street,  Box  52 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53701 


William  M.  Dennis  Film  Libraries 

2508  1/2  West  7th  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  90057 


Vocational  Guidance  Manuals 
Vocational  Guidance  Bureau 
220  5th  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10001 


Winey  Productions,  Inc. 
252  Great  Road 

Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 


Walck,  Henry  Z. ,  Inc. 
19  Union  Square  West 
New  York,  New  York  10003 


Wolper,  David  L.,  Productions 

8489  West  Third  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  90048 


Washington  Square  Press 

630  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 


Yale  University  Press 

92a  Yale  Station 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  06520 


West  Publishing  Company 
50  W.  Kellogg  Boulevard 
St.  Paul ,  Minnesota  55102 


York  County  Planning  Commission 
32  West  King  Street 
York,  Pennsylvania  17401 
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Introduction 

These  tests  are  keyed  to  the  Curriculum 
guide  of  the  Public  Service  Occupations 
curriculum. 

The  Orientation  guide  includes  the 
following  sections: 

Section  1  —  Govtmmental  Agency 

Management 
Section  2  —  Social  and  Economic 

Services 

Section  3  —  Educational  Services 
Section  4  —  Resources  Management 
Section  5  —  Rural,  UrtMin  and 

Community  Development 
Section  6  —  Law  Enforcement 
Section  7  —  Regulatory  Services  and 

Records 

Section  8  —  Trartsportation  Services 

These  tests  were  developed  to  help 
teachers: 

(1 )  measure  student  learning  gain. 

(2)  determine  if  the  mstructionai 
objectives  have  been  met. 

Test  Contents 

Any  evaluation  of  student  learning 
should  adhere  closely  to  the  intended 
outcomes  expressed  in  the  written 
objectives.  Therefore,  each  test  is  based 
on  the  specific  mstructionai  objectives 
found  m  its  corresponding  unit  iri  the 
Orientation  guide.  Every  item  of  each  test 
is  directly  associated  with  one  of  the 
objectives  found  in  the  guide  for  that  unit. 

These  tests  are  structured  to  help 
determine  whether  the  student  has 
become  competent  or  not  in  each  unit.  The 
items  for  each  test  relate  only  to  the 
instructional  objectives  found  at  the 
beginning  of  that  unit  in  the  guide.  No  test 
items  refer  to  material  found  in  previous  or 
later  units  Consequently,  each  unit  in  the 
teacher's  guide  and  its  corresponding  test 
can  be  used  independently. 
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Theevaluative  approach  used  in  these 
tests  is  not  designed  to  measure  the 
relative  standing  of  each  student  to  an 
actual  or  hypothetical  population.  Rather, 
it  is  designed  to  report  a  student's 
performance  solely  in  terms  of  objectives 
mastered  or  not  mastered.  Each  student 
can  reach  or  exceed  the  minimum 
performance  standard  or  criterion.  Hence, 
this  testing  is  called  criterion  referenced 
testing. 


Directions 

The  tests  have  been  prepared  as  master 
copies  which  may  be  duplicated  for 
student  distribution. 

There  is  a  separate  test  for  each  unit  of 
instruction  in  the  curriculum  guide.  For 
example,  test  number  one  can  be  used  as  a 
pretest  and  a  post-test  with  the  content  in 
Curriculum  Guide  Unit  1  —  Nature  ohhe 
Field. 

Because  each  class  is  unique, 
instructors  may  add  oK delete  any  test 
items  desired. 

These  tests  have  been  given  under 
nearly  every  conceivable  condition,  formal 
group  testing,  informal  individual 
sessions,  and  "take  home"  tests.  In  so  far 
as  can  be  determined,  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  under  every  condition. 

in  response  to  the  demand  for  a  system 
that  is  easy  to  use,  a  convenient  answer 
key  for  each  test  has  been  included  in  this 
folder. 

The  tests  provide  an  objective  method 
for  determining  student  learning  gain, 
while  freeing  teachers  to  use  valuable  time 
for  instruction. 
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The  validity  of  any  test  must  be 
determined  in  reference  to  the  particular 
use  tor  which  the  test  is  being 
considered.  As  these  tests  are  essentially 
measures  of  student  achievement,  they 
must  have  content  validity.  Content 
validity  involves  the  systematic 
examination  of  the  test  content  to  insure 
that  it  covers  a  representative  sample  of 
the  behavior  domain  to  be  measured.  By 
eniploying  questions  that  directly  relate 
U>  the  instructional  objectives  in  each 
unit,  content  validity  is  insured. 

An  experimental  edition  of  this  test 
was  field  tested  in  twelve  schools,  which 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  size  of 
school  and  community.  Over  1,000 
secondary  school  students  were  involved 
in  the  validation  testing.  Socio-economic 
groups  taking  the  test  ranged  from  the 
disadvantaged  to  upper  middle-class.  The 
schools  were  also  selected  to  gain  a 
student  population  from  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  areas.  In  each  of  the 
schools,  the  teacher  first  gave  the 
students  a  pretest  before  the  content  was 
introduced.  The  same  testing  instrument 
was  used  as  a  post-test.  The  objectives 
were  to  measure  student  learning  which 
took  place  as  a  result  of  studying  the 
material  in  the  instructional  unit,  and  to 
establish  criterion  referenced  tests  for 
use  by  schools  throughout  the  country. 
For  this  purpose,  a  percentage  passing 
of  70  percent  or  above  on  the  post-test 
was  considered  to  be  an  acceptable 
criterion  mastery  for  that  unit.  No  norms 
were  established  for  these  tests,  it  is 
suggested  that  each  student  be  able  to 
successfully  pass  70  percent  of  the 
questions  for  each  instructional  unit  that 
he  is  tested  on.  During  this  field  t^st. 
suggestions  for  improving  these  tests 
were  also  made.  The  criterion  referenced 
tests  in  this  booklet  are  based  on  the 
pretest  and  post-test  material  used  in 
this  validation  study. 


Other  nrieans 
of  Evaluation 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
instructor  can  use  a  wide  assortment  of 
test  situations  to  evaluate  students. 

Each  student  can  do  a  project  on  one  of 
the  eight  maior  occupational  groups. 

Instructors  may  wish  to  determine  the 
depth  of  each  student's  knowledge  by 
assigning  essay  questions  on  each  of  the 
eight  areas  of  public  service. 

Students  may  deliver  five-minute 
speeches  on  public  service  at  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  levels. 

The  class  may  be  divided  into  panel 
groups,  with  each  group  discussing 
problems  in  one  occupational  group  of 
public  service. 

Students  may  prepare  job  ladders,  and 
give  presentations  describing  typical 
activities  for  entry-level  workers  in  each 
occupational  group. 

Role-playing  based  on  the  work  of  a 
governmental  agency  can  reveal  how 
knowledgeable  a  student  is  about  that 
agency- 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  methods  that 
can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  growth  and 
development  of  each  student. 
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Public  Service  Quest  ions 

Occupations 


Unit  1    Nature  of  the  Field 

1.  Public  service  jobs  are  those  done  by  people  in: 

A.  Local  government 

B.  State  government 

C.  Federal  government 

D.  Local,  state  and  federal  governments 

2.  Which  one  of  the  following  is  not  a  public  service  job: 

A.  Teacher 

B.  Gas  station  attendant 

C.  Welfare  worker 

D.  City  clerk 

3.  The  money  for  public  service  jobs  comes  from: 

A.  Taxes 

B.  Non-profit  organizations 

C.  Taxes  and  donations 

D.  Individuals 

4.  The  largest  public-service  employer  in  the  United  States  is: 

A.  Local  government 

B.  State  government 

C.  Federal  government 

D.  None  of  the  above 

5.  Which  one  of  the  following  is  not  a  major  concern  in  public  service: 

A.  Environment 

B.  Housing 

C.  Education 

D.  Buying 

6.  Choose  the  occupational  group  which  protects  people  and  their  belongings, 
and  stops  crimes. 

A.  Public  Safety,  Corrections,  and  Judicial  Services 

B.  Regulatory  Services  and  Records 

C.  Educational  Services 

D.  Social  and  Economic  Services 

7.  Which  one  of  the  following  is  not  a  public  service  job: 

A.  Freeway  planner 

B.  Probation  officer 

C.  Border  patrol  officer 
D*  Car  salesman 
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8.  Which  job  family  includes  the  olqective  of  helping  a  family  to  become  self-supporting: 

A.  Social  and  Economic  Services 

B.  Regulatory  Services  and  Records 

C.  Educational  Services 

D.  Transportation  Management 

9.  Which  of  the  following  job  families  is  not  found  in  the  field  of  educational  services: 

A.  Teachers 

B.  Counselors 

C.  Humane  Officers 

D.  Principals 


Answer  Key 


1.  d 

2.  b 

3.  a 


4.  c 

5.  d 

6.  a 


7.  d 

8.  a 

9.  c 
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Public  Service 
Occupations 


Orientation  to 


Evoiuotion 
Questions 


Unit  2    Governmental  Agency  Manasement 


1.  Which  of  these  w  not  part  of  an  agency's  organizational  objective: 

A.  The  aims  of  an  organization 

B.  Gives  purpose  to  the  organization 

C  Enables  measurements  to  be  made  as  a  success  and  failure 
D.  Who  the  employees  work  for 

2-  When  many  agencies  are  doing  the  same  thing  and  getung  in  eMch  others' 
way,  what  should  an  pjgi^ncy  manager  do  to  straighten  out  the  situation: 

A.  Organize  his  staff 

B.  Employ  more  people  ^ 

C.  Meet  with  representatives  of  the  other  agencies 

D.  Meet  anticipated  objectives 

3.  One  of  the  following  is  not  a  major  task  in  government  agency  management: 

A.  Organizing  the  staff 

B.  Teaching  driver's  education 

C.  Meeting  with  representatives  of  other  agencies 

D.  Resolving  issues  ai.  '  oroblems 

4.  New  managment  methods  employ  the  latest  theories  of: 

A.  The  physical  sciences 

B.  The  behavioral  sciences 

C.  The  earth  sciences 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  Planning  involves: 

A.  Evaluating  conditions  and  making  decisions  based  on  anticipated  conditi( 

B.  Managing.an  agency  of  the  government 

C.  Concentrating  all  the  powers  of  government  on  a  specific  problem 

D.  None  of  the  above 

6.  Public  service  managers  who  work  in  the  area  of  '^controlling": 

A.  Establish  standards 

B.  Appraise  performances 

C.  Correct  deviations  or  errors 

D.  All  of  the  above 
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7.  The  chief  administrator  in  a  public  service  agency  is  normally  responsible  for: 

A.  Fiscal  and  public  information 

B.  Contract  and  personnel 

C.  Relations  management  and  agency  goals 

D.  All  of  the  above 

8.  Most  public  service  managers  have: 

A.  Good  public  relations  and  technical  skills 

B.  Good  legal  and  arbitrations  skills 

C.  Good  academic  and  experience  backgrounds 

D.  None  of  the  above 

9.  General  management  is: 

A.  A  must  for  entry  level  work 

B.  A  combination  of  a  number  of  skills  and  abilities  which  enable  an  individual 
to  handle  a  high  level  of  responsibility 

C.  The  ability  to  get  along  well  with  people  and  let  them  do  their  own  thing 

D.  All  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1.  d 

2.  c 

3.  b 


4.  b 

5.  a 

6.  d 


7.  d 

8.  c 

9.  b 
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Occupations 

Unit  3    Basic  Components  of  Govirnmtntal  Agfncy  Administration 


1.  Fiscal  management  is  concerned  with: 

A.  Devising  accounting  systems 

B.  Developing  budget  procedures 

C.  Insuring  that  enough  funds  are  available  for  operations,  and  that 
the  funds  are  properly  expended 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  Choose  the  correct  definition  of  a  government  agency  budget: 

A.  The  plan  of  how  to  spend  next  year's  money 

B.  The  process  that  makes  sure  that  the  money  is  spent  the  way  it 
was  planned 

C.  The  plan  for  raising  the  money 

D.  The  process  of  getting  a  loan 

3.  A  contract  is  an  agreement  between  two  persons  or  agencies  to  do  something. 
Contracts  involve  two  parts  —  please  choose  the  correct  combination. 

A.  Naming  the  price  and  arguing  over  it 

B.  Making  an  offer  and  rejecting  it 

C.  Making  an  offer  and  accepting  that  offer 

D.  Naming  the  price  and  rejecting  it 

4.  Which  of  these  is  not  a  Governmental  Agency  Contract. 

A.  Contract  for  services 

B.  Production  of  goods  and  materials 

C.  Jurisdictional  agreements 

D.  None  of  the  above 

5.  When  a  governmental  agency  wants  to  build  something  such  as  a  dam  or  an 
office  building,  the  contract  will  be  put  out  to  bid.  Choose  the  answer  that  best 
describes  what  happens  then. 

A.  The  largest  .company  will  get  the  job 

B.  Different  companies  will  estimate  the  cost  and  the  one  with  the  lowest  bid 
and  best  quality  will  get  the  job 

C.  The  company  with  the  lowest  bid  will  always  get  the  job 

D.  The  highest  bidder  gets  the  job 

6.  Employees  Relations  deals  with  public  service  employees  as  an  organized  group. 
Which  of  the  following  is  not  a  function  of  this  group: 

A.  Negotiating  differences  (such  as  hours,  working  conditions)  between 
agency  and  employees 

B.  Trying  to  get  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  itself 

C.  Settling  disputes  over  matter  such  as  a  complaint  by  a  worker 

D.  Hiring  new  employees  to  take  the  place  of  those  fired 
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7.  Public  Relations  associations  try  to  present  a  favorable  picture  of  what 
government  is  doing  for  the  public.  Which  situation  would  a  public 
relations  person  not  publicize: 

A.  Mayor  cutting  the  ribbon  at  the  opening  of  the  City  Hall 

B.  County  executive  investigated  for  taking  contractor's  bribes 

C.  City  employees  giving  generous  gifts  to  the  orphanage  at  Christmas  time 

D.  The  opening  of  a  neighborhood  park 

8.  Who  is  responsible  far  the  external  communication  of  most  governmental 
agencies: 

A.  Public  information  Managers 
^  B.  Directors 

C.  Officers 

D.  All  of  the  above 

9.  The  Fiscal  Manager  is  also  concerned  about: 

A.  Programs  controlled  by  a  budget 

B.  Chance  of  losing  money 

C.  Preparing  financial  statements 

D.  All  of  the  above 

10.  Since  the  public  pays  the  taxes  that  support  the  government,  they  have  a 
right  to  information  about  their  government.  Which  of  the  following  answers 
would  the  puBlic  not  have  a  right  to  know: 

A.  Why  the  taxes  are  going  up 

B.  Personnel  problems 

C.  Where  a  new  road  is  going  to  be  built 

D.  The  new  coaservation  policies  of  the  city 

IL  Public  Information  Managers  use  which  media  to  inform  the  public: 

A.  Newspapers  and  journals 

B.  Magazines  and  pamphlets 

C.  Radio  and  television 

D.  All  of  the  above 

12.  The  basic  difference  between  'InternaP'  and  "^externar  communications 
in  a  public-service  agency  is: 

A.  Communicating  within  an  agency  versus  communicating  outside  an  agency 

B.  Communication  with  an  agency  versus  communcating  between  agencies 

C.  Communicating  within  a  particular  office  of  an  agency  versus 
communicating  outside  of  the  office  in  the  same  agency 

D.  None  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1.  d 

2.  a 

3.  c 


4.  c 

5.  b 

6.  d 


7.  b 

8.  a 

9.  d 


10.  b 

11.  d 

12.  a 
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4    Functions  anii  Dutiis  of  Workirs 


1.  The  public-service  manager  has  many  responsibilities  on  the  job.  Which 
of  the  following  is  not  within  his  area  of  responsibility: 

A.  Determine  the  amount  of  employee's  pay  raises 

B.  Sets  the  goals  for  his  company's  workers 

C.  Is  responsible  for  the  total  effort  of  the  organization 

D.  Evaluates  people  and  programs 

2.  In  public-service,  most  people  become  managers  by: 

A.  Having  influential  friends  or  relatives 

B.  Being  promoted  to  a  management  position  by  a  higher  authority 

C.  The  political  "spoils"  system 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  Public  Relations  Managers  have  many  jobs.  Which  is  not  one  of  his  jobs: 

A.  Examining  budgets 

B.  Writing  articles  for  newspapers 

C.  Developing  TV  programs 

D.  Making  signs  and  posters 

4.  Which  of  the  following  jobs  would  be  paid  the  most: 

A.  Lieutenant  Governor  of  a  state 

B.  Governor  of  the  same  in  (A.)  above 

C.  Manager  of  a  state  department 

D.  Trustee  of  the  state  university 

5.  Which  is  not  one  of  the  jobs  of  the  Contract  Manager: 

A.  Examining  bids 

B.  Preparing  contracts 

C.  Preparing  goals  for  the  government 

D.  Deciding  which  bid  will  be  awarded  the  contract 

6.  Persons  at  the  top  levels  of  any  government  are  usually  paid  more  than 

the  workers  at  the  bottom.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this: 

A.  They  usually  work  more  than  a  regular  40  hour  week 

B.  They  are  responsible  for  the  running  ot  an  entire  governmental  agency 

C.  They  have  worked  longer 

D.  They  are  usually  older 
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7.  Managers  may  work  in  general  on  fiscal  management,  contract,  or  personnel 
management,  and  public  information  or  relations  management.  These  are  all: 

A.  Career  families 

B.  Occupational  groups 

C.  Job  families 

D.  All  of  the  above 

8-  Managers  of  local  governmental  agencies  earn: 

A.  Less  than  federal  level  managers 

B.  About  the  same  as  federal  level  managers 

C.  More  than  federal  level  managers 

D.  More  than  managers  in  private  business 


Answer  Key 

>.  a  3.  a  5.  c  7.  c 

2.  b  4.  b  6.  d  8.  b 
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5    Employmint  Qualifications 


1.  Most  of  the  heads  or  managers  of  a  governmental  agency  become  managers  by: 

A.  Starting  at  the  bottom  and  working  their  way  up 

B.  Supervising  larger  and  larger  groups  of  workers 

C.  Having  some  college  education 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  What  length  of  academic  training  do  you  think  would  be  expected  fat  a  public 
administrator,  business  administrator,  or  public  relations  position: 

A.  A  two-year  college  degree 

B.  A  one-year  training  course  in  public  administration 

C.  A  four-year  college  degree 

D.  A  high  school  diploma 

3.  Which  of  the  following  is  considered  an  executive  position  in  General 
Management: 

A.  City  Manager 

B.  Director  of  a  state  program 

C.  Secretary  of  Labor 

D.  All  of  the  above 

4.  Following  a  career  ladder,  one  can  work  up  in  personnel  management  from 
an  entry  level  job  at  what  age: 

A.  16  and  up 
8.  25  and  up 

C.  Any  age  over  21 

D.  18  and  older 

5.  For  a  Fiscal  Management  job,  a  college  education  is  usually  required.  A 
college  degree  is  normally  needed  for  which  of  the  following  jobs: 

A.  Accountant 

B.  Business  Administrator 
C  Public  Administrator 
D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  If  an  individual  continued  with  his  education  after  high  school  he  would: 

A.  Attend  a  university,  graduate  school,  and  then  a  community  college 

B.  Attend  a  community  college,  university,  and  then  a  graduate  school 

C.  Attend  a  community  college,  university,  and  then  begin  working  at 
an  entry  level 

D.  None  of  the  above 
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In  order  to  become  an  effective  manager,  one  would  need: 

A.  At  least  six  months  experience 

B.  Between  one  to  two  years  of  experience 

C.  Several  years  of  experience 

D.  None  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1.  d 

2.  c 

3.  d 

4.  d 


5.  d 

6.  b 

7.  c 
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6    Employment  Prospects 


1.  Jobs  that  will  increase  only  slightly  or  level  off  in  public-service  are: 

A.  Replacement  jobs 

B.  Growing  jobs 

C.  Technical  jobs 

D.  None  of  the  above 

2.  Employment  prospects  look  good  in  the  fleld  of  public-service, 

but  which  of  the  following  occupational  groups  is  expected  to  level  off  due 
to  a  decrease  in  the  birth  rate: 

A.  Resource  Management 

B.  Rural,  Urban  and  Community  Development 
C  Educational  Services 

D.  Transportation 

3.  Employment  at  the  federal  level  is  not  growing  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
state  and  local  level.  What  is  the  reason  why  the  federal  employment  is  not 
growing  at  the  same  rate: 

A.  National  population  is  going  down 

B.  State  and  local  governments  are  running  many  new  programs 

C.  There  are  no  new  federal  programs 

D.  City  governments  have  a  number  of  growing  fields 

4.  The  largest  percentage  of  people  working  in  state  or  local  government  are: 

A.  In  police  work 

B.  In  fire  work 

C.  In  education  work 

D.  In  social  service  work 

5.  Jobs  in  areas  like  health,  environment,  police  and  fire  protection^  and 
new  public-service  areas: 

A.  Are  replacement  job  opportunities 

B.  Are  growing  job  opportunities 

C.  Are  technical  job  opportunities  t 

D.  Are  professional  job  opportunities 

6.  In  the  future,  trends  indicate  that  state  and  local  government  should 
exceed  the  number  of  federal  employees  by  a  ratio  of: 


A.  2  to  1 

B.  3  to  1 

C.  4  to  1 

D.  5  to  1 
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n  general,  new  jobs  in  public  service  will  be  oriented  for: 

\.  White-collar  occupations 

B.  Clerical  jobs 

C.  Blue-collar  occupations 

D.  All  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1.  a 

2.  c 

3.  b 

4.  c 


5.  b 

6.  c 

7.  a 
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Unit  1    Nature  of  thi  Flild 

1.  Social  and  Economic  Services  are  concerned  with  helping  people  to  better 
handle  the  problems  of  today's  world.  Which  one  of  these  situations  is  not  handled  by 
the  Social  and  EconcHnic  Services 

A.  Family  is  in  need  because  the  parents  cannot  find  work 

B.  A  person  gets  sick  or  too  old  to  hold  a  job 

C.  There  are  no  more  jobs  in  an  area 

D.  A  student  wants  a  scholarship  to  go  to  college 

2.  The  principal  areas  of  concern  of  Social  and  Economic  Services  are: 

A.  Family  service  and  child  welfare 

B.  Finding  jobs 

C.  Helping  people  with  housing  problems 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  Workers  in  Social  and  Economic  Services  job  families  primarily  ofTer: 

A.  Educational  services 

B.  Police  protection 

C.  Counseling  and  various  forms  of  economic  aid 

D.  All  of  the  above 

4.  Social  and  Economic  Services  are  aimed  primarily  at  helping  people  who  are: 

A.  Victims  of  natural  disasters 

B.  Disadvantaged,  underemployed,  and  unemployed 

C.  Aliens 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  Jobs  are  a  major  concern  in  the  Social  and  Economic  Services.  Which  of  the 
following  would  be  considered  important  in  the  area  of  job  employment: 

A.  Helping  people  find  a  home  convenient  to  employment 

B.  Finding  job  training 

C.  Talking  to  future  employer  about  prison  background 

D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  Which  of  these  agencies  would  fall  under  the  general  heading  of  a  Social 
and  Economic  Service: 

A.  Public  agencies 

B.  Anti-poverty 

C.  Model  Cities 

D.  All  of  the  above 
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7.  If  the  long  range  plan  of  a  Social  and  Economic  Services  agency  is  to 
make  people  self-supporting,  what  would  be  the  path  to  follow: 

A.  Give  generous  allowances  so  that  people's  health  and  self-respect  do 
not  suffer 

B.  Respect  and  trust  the  clients 

C.  Help  them  find  jobs  and  good  housing 

D.  All  of  the  above 

8.  Which  of  the  following  job  families  would  not  be  found  in  Social  and 
Economic  services: 

A.  Counseling 

B.  Examination 

C.  Rehabilitation 

D.  Employment 

9.  The  following  is  not  a  ""basic  type''  of  social  and  economic  service  agency: 

A.  Public  agencies 

B.  Anti-poverty  agencies 

C.  Charitable  agencies 

D.  Voluntary  or  private  agencies 


Answer  Key 

1.  d  4.  b  7.  d 

2.  d  5.  d  8.  b 

3.  c  ^  6.  d  9.  c 
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Unit  2    Early  Influences  on  Sociil  and  Economic  Services  in  America 


1.  In  England,  between  1350  and  1600,  strict  laws  were  passed  to  make  people 
work.  Which  of  the  following  was  one  of  these  laws 

A.  Anyone  giving  money  to  beggars  would  be  fined 

B.  Able-bodied  men  might  be  whipped,  branded  with  hot  irons,  have  an 
ear  cut  off,  or  even  be  hung  if  they  refused  to  work 

C.  Children  could  be  forcibly  taken  from  their  parents  to  become  apprentices 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  The  English  Poor  Laws  were  important  because  they  started  a  whore  new 
set  of  ideas  about  charity.  The  result  of  these  laws  was: 

A.  The  government  stopped  giving  aid  to  the  disabled,  and  the  Church 
started 

B.  Although  a  harsh  attitude  was  used  to  force  people  to  work,  the 
sick,  aged,  and  disabled  were  given  aid 

C.  All  aid  or  charity  was  cut  off  and  everyone  was  forced  to  work 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  The  English  Poor  Laws  are  important  to  us  because  they  have  guided  our 
social  and  economic  thought  and  practices.  Which  of  these  practices,  in  use  today, 
came  directly  from  the  Poor  Laws: 

A.  Social  workers  are  assigned  a  certain  number  of  cases 

B.  Some  social  workers  with  family  and  others  with  older  people 

C.  Social  workers  try  to  find  jobs  for  their  clients 

D.  All  of  the  above 

4.  The  American  Colonies  had  interesting  ways  of  dealing  with  people  who 
needed  charity.  Which  of  the  following  was  one  of  the  practices  used 
during  that  time: 

A.  Orphans,  neglected  children,  and  the  disabled  were  sold  into  slavery 
for  life 

B.  The  poor  were  put  on  ship*  and  sent  back  to  Europe 

C.  A  citizen  contracted  to  take  care  of  a  certain  number  of  paupers 
or  poor  people  and  would  be  paid  by  the  town 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  Why  did  the  use  of  almshouses  or  poor  housing  increase  rapidly  after  the  Civil  War: 

A.  People  began  to  move  into  the  cities  and  off  the  farms 

B.  The  states  began  to  support  these  houses  with  money 

C.  The  public  began  to  find  out  that  when  the  poor  where  'Tarmed  out" 
or  ''sold"  they  were  treated  very  badly 

D.  All  of  the  above 
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6.  In  the  early  1900's,  there  was  a  difTerent  view  of  "poverty".  What  was 
this  new  look: 

A.  Poverty  was  a  natural  condition  and  could  not  be  changed 

B.  If  a  person  was  poor,  it  was  his  own  fault 

C.  Poverty  was  not  longer  seen  as  a  way  to  push  someone  to  work  harder 
but  a  bad  condition  that  prevented  people  from  really  trying 

D.  While  some  people  were  rich,  others  were  jpoor— if  you  had  one  group  you 
had  to  have  the  other 

7.  What  event  contributed  to  high  unemployment  and  business  failure  during 
the  1930's: 

A.  The  stock  market  crash  of  1929 

B.  The  reform  movement 

C.  The  free  enterprise  system 

D.  The  crop  disaster  of  1928-29 

8.  The  early  1900's  were  characterized  by  what  ''era  of  thought'': 

A.  English  influences 

B.  Reform  era 

C.  Colonial  era 

D.  Depression  era 


Answer  Key 

1.  d  3.  c  5.  d  7.  a 

2.  b  4.  c  6.  c  8.  b 
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Unit  3     Contemporary  Concepts  DominatinK  the  Social  and  Economic  Services 

1.  The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  had  a  brand  new  idea  in  it.  Which  of 
the  following  states  that  new  idea: 

A.  Work  was  now  provided  for  youth 

B.  Federal  money  was  now  given  to  the  states  for  unemployment  relief 

C.  People  paid  money  to  the  government  for  a  certain  number  of  years 

and  when  they  retired,  they  got  monthly  checks  back  from  the  government 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  The  general  goal  of  the  New  Deal  programs  in  the  1930's  was: 

A.  To  help  people  economically 

B.  To  create  more  art  programs 

C.  To  create  more  health  programs 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  The  purpose  of  Unemployment  Insurance  is: 

A.  To  help  someone  while  he  is  trying  to  find  a  new  job 

B.  To  help  people  after  they  retire 

C.  To  help  youth  find  jobs 

D.  All  of  the  above 

4.  The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  changed  the  way  money  was  given  out  by 
the  government.  What  was  that  change: 

A.  Because  people  had  paid  the  government  while  they  were  working, 
the  government  automatically  paid  them  when  they  retired 

B.  People  did  not  have  to  take  a  test  to  check  if  they  really  were  poor 
and  needed  the  money 

C.  No  social  worker  came  to  your  house  to  see  how  much  money  you  needed 

D.  All  ot  the  above 

Many  new  social  and  economic  programs  were  passed  in  the  1930's,  but 
there  are  still  many  problems  left  to  be  solved,  such  as: 

A.  For  serious  economic  trouble,  26  weeks  of  unemployment 
insurance  is  not  enough 

B.  The  very  poor,  those  unable  to  hold  a  job,  are  not  covered  by  social 
security 

C.  The  social  security  payments  have  often  been  too  low 

D.  All  of  the  above 
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6.  Social  conditions  in  the  ghettos  have  been  described  as  very  bad.  Which 
of  these  doer'  not  describe  the  situation  in  the  ghetto  areas: 

A.  The  city  government  usually  makes  a  special  effort  to  provide  good  services 

B.  Slum  housing  is  often  rundown  and  overcrowded 

C.  There  are  more  welfare  cases,  higher  rates  of  crime,  and  more  broken  families 

D.  Minority  groups  live  in  the  center  of  cities  because  when  they  try 
to  find  jobs  or  other  housing,  they  meet  discrimination 

7.  Which  considered  social  and  economic  services  more  of  a  legal 
right  than  a  nice  benefit: 

A.  Herbert  Hoover 

B.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

C.  Woodrow  Wilson 

D.  Theodore  Roosevelt 

8.  The  WPA,  CCC,  and  the  FERA  were  all  a  part  of: 

A.  The  New  Deal 

B.  The  New  Republic 

C.  The  Social  Security  Act 

D.  All  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 

3.  a  5.  d  7.  b 

2.  a  4.  d  6.  a  8.  a 
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Unit  4    fiovernmental  Attimpts  to  Change  Social  Conditions 

1.  Why  has  the  federal  government  started  new  programs  to  change  social 
conditiom  in  cities: 

A.  It  is  trying  to  buy  votes  by  helping  people 

B.  It  wants  to  help  these  people  so  that  ttey  can  receive  as 
much  welfare  as  possible 

C.  It  sees  the  problems  of  the  cities  as  a  national  one  where 
farmers  are  leaving  their  farms,  and  coming  to  the  city 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  Which  anti-poverty  agency  was  set  up  to  train  15  to  22  year  olds  to  get 
and  hold  a  job: 

A.  Manpower  Training 

B.  Work  Experience 

C.  Head  Start 

D.  Job  Corps 

3.  Which  anti-poverty  angency  was  set  up  to  provide  special 
education  instruction  for  children  before  they  enter  kindergarten: 

A.  Operation  Mainstream 

B.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

C.  Head  Start 

D.  Vista 

4.  The  major  idea  behind  the  Model  Cities  program  is  to: 

A.  Try  to  find  new  jobs  for  people  who  live  in  the  Model  City  area 

B.  Have  a  broad  range  of  projects  to  rebuild  and  expand  housing  and 
job  opportunities 

C.  Provide  small  business  loans  to  people  with  stores  in  a  Model  City  area 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  two  types  of  medical  assistance.  One  medical  service 
not  covered  by  Medicare  is: 

A.  Plastic  surgery  to  improve  appearance 

B.  Care  of  patients  while  hospitalized 

C.  After  hospitalization  and  home  nursing  services 

D.  Outpatient  care  such  as  X-ray,  blood  test,  etc. 
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6.  Under  ""New  Federalism'",  the  federal  government  started  programs  to  change 
social  conditions  in  the  cities.  How  have  local  communities  benefited: 

A.  Feuerai  aid  is  now  available  to  replace  or  restore  rundown 
sections  of  the  city  and  make  it  a  better  place  to  live 

B.  All  of  the  anti-poverty  programs  have  trained  people  for  jobs  so  they 
can  go  "off  welfare" 

C.  Economic  Opportunity  loans  have  helped  small  businesses  get  started 

D.  All  of  the  above 

7.  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA),  is: 

A.  Aimed  at  reducing  taxes  in  the  cities 

B.  Aimed  at  providing  college  training  for  semi-skilled  workers 

C.  A  part  of  the  New  Deal  Program 

D.  Basic  educational  training  programs  administered  by  state 
employment  services 

8.  A  disadvantaged  pre-school  child  would  most  likely  be  in  a: 

A.  New  Careers  Program 

B.  Head  Start  Program 

C.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Program 

D.  None  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1.  c  3.  c  5.  a  7.  d 

2.  d  4.  b  6.  c  8.  b 
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Unit  5     Functions  and  Duties  of  Workirs 

1.  Social  and  economic  wcn'kers  have  three  basic  good  approaches.  Which  of  the 
following  is  not  one  of  the  approaches  used: 

A.  An  individual  worker  deals  with  another  individual 

B.  An  individual  worker  deals  with  a  group 

C  A  group  of  workers  deal  with  a  group  that  needs  help 
D.  An  individual  worker  deals  with  a  local  community 


2.  A  drug  counselor  called  ten  drug  users  together  to  talk  about  their 
common  situation:  He  would  be  iKing  which  type  of  social  service  work: 

A.  Case  work 

B.  Group  work 

C  Community  organization 
D.  None  of  the  above 

3.  In  which  of  the  following  areas  would  a  worker  try  to  strengthen  family 
life,  and  help  clients  to  get  along  better  in  everyday  life: 

A.  Education  service 

B.  Health  service 

C.  Child  welfare  service 

D.  Family  service 

4.  An  unmarried  mother  who  wanted  to  place  her  child  up  for  adoption  would 
see  which  type  of  worker 

A.  Education  Specialist 

B.  Health  Aide 

C.  Child  Welfare  Worker 

D.  Psychologist 

5.  IVIof»t  entry-level  workers  in  social  and  economic  services: 

A.  Provide  in-depth  counseling  services 

B.  Provide  direct  assistance  to  individuals  or  groups 

C.  Provide  supervisory  and  administrative  duties  for  social  service  agencies 

D.  Have  little  contact  with  individuals  needing  assistance 

6.  A  common  goal  of  all  of  the  various  social  and  economic  service 
agencies  is: 

A.  To  provide  employment  assistance 

B.  To  provide  financial  assistance 

C.  To  help  people  who  need  assistance  in  solving  their  problems 

D.  All  of  the  above 
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7.  A  common  way  for  social  workers  to  get  information  about  a  client  is: 

A.  The  interview 

B.  Psychologival  test 

C.  Police  reports 

D.  Ask  neighbors  about  the  client 

8.  If  you  were  giving  advice  to  parents  on  child  care  and  rearing,  and 
counseling  children,  you  would  be  working  in: 

A.  Education 

B.  Family  Sevice 

C.  Child  Welfare 

D.  Health  Services 

9.  The  salary  for  most  entry-level  workers  in  the  field  of  social  and 
economic  services  is: 

A.  Under  $3,000  a  year 

B.  Under  $6,000  a  year 

C.  Over  $8,000  a  year 

D.  Over  $10,000  a  year 


Answer  Key 


1.  c 

2.  b 

3.  d 


4.  c 

5.  b 

6.  c 


7.  a 

8.  c 

9.  b 
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Unit  6    Profile  and  Recommindid  Qualifications  of  Workers 

1.  More  and  more  high  school  graduates  are  working  in  the  social  and  economic 
services  because: 

A.  A  person's  attitudes,  values,  and  willingness  to  work  are  felt  to  be 
as  important  as  college  training 

B.  The  agency  can  hire  these  persons  at  a  far  lower  salary 

C.  College  training  is  seen  as  very  important 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  Which  of  these  characteristics  should  a  worker  in  the  social  and 
economic  field  have  to  be  successful: 

A.  Consideration  of  others'  feelings 

B.  Willing  to  work  together  with  others 

C.  Willing  to  hear  other  points  of  view  without  getting  angry 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  In  general,  a  professional  level  worker  in  social  care  work  has: 

A.  An  associate  of  arts  degree 

B.  A  bachelor's  degree  in  social  work 

C.  A  master's  degree  in  social  work 

D.  A  doctorate  in  social  work 

4.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  a  quality  that  a  worker  in  the  social 
and  economic  field  should  have: 

A.  Becomes  angry  easily  when  someone  says  something  he  doesn't  like 

B.  Plans  an  effective  program  of  work 

C.  Gets  along  with  others 

D.  None  of  the  above 

5.  A  recent  employment  trend  in  social  and  economic  services  is  to: 

A.  Require  more  people  to  get  a  doctorate 

B.  Change  requirements  to  permit  entry-level  jobs  with  less  formal  education 

C.  Require  a  master's  degree  in  social  work  for  all  beginning  employees 
in  social  service  work 

D.  None  of  the  above 
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1.  a 

2.  d 

3.  b 
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Unit  7    Cariir  Latticis  and  Employmint  Prospects 


1.  A  career  lattice  is  best  defined  as: 

A.  A  series  of  job  opportunities 

B.  A  series  of  jobs  that  a  worker  climbs  through  a  combination  of 
education  and  experience 

C.  A  system  for  keeping  track  of  a  category  of  careers 

D.  A  system  of  employment  outlook 

2.  In  the  Social  Welfare  career  lattice,  which  is  a  preprofessional  (entry 
level)  job: 

A.  Case  worker  representative 

B.  Social  worker 

C.  Welfare  worker 

D.  None  of  the  above 

3.  Employment  in  the  social  and  economic  service  field  is  growing  at  a  rate  of: 

A.  2%  a  year 

B.  6%  a  year 
C   14%  a  year 
D.  20%  a  year 

4.  In  the  Community  Organization  Career  Lattice,  which  fe  a  preprofessional  entry 
level  job: 

A.  Social  Worker 

B.  Community  Organization  Specialist 

C.  Neighborhood  Information  Officer 

D.  Neighborhood  Information  Aide 

5.  In  the  Employment  Service  Worker  career  lattice,  which  is  a  preprofessional 
entry  level  job: 

A.  Clerk  typist 

B.  Employment  Aide 

C.  Claims  Clerk 

D.  Employment  office  supervisor 

6.  There  is  a  shortage  of  well-qualified  workers  in  the  social,  economic, 
and  employment  services.  This  is  caused  by: 

A.  Increased  need  for  ^social  and  economic  services 

B.  The  fact  that  many  jobs  become  obsolete  and  the  worker  has  to  be 
retrained 

C.  The  many  pressures  of  overcrowding  in  the  cities 

D.  All  of  the  above  .  . 
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If  you  want  to  And  out  about  careers  in  social  and  economic  services 
you  would  not  check  with: 

A.  The  American  Psychological  Corporation 

B.  The  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 

C.  The  Commission  for  Social  Work  Careers 

D.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


Answer  Key 


1.  b 

2.  a 

3.  b 

4.  d 


5.  b 

6.  d 

7.  d 
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U  n  i  t  1 


Uiit  1    Naturi  of  thi  Field 

1  Which  of  these  job  clusifications  is  a  preprofessional  position: 

A.  Teacher 

B.  Principal 

C.  Vice- Principal 

D.  Teacher  Aide 

2.  Which  of  these  job  families  is  not  an  Educational  Service: 

A.  Libraries 

B.  Examinations 

C.  Museums 

D.  Teaching 

3.  Which  worker  is  not  employed  in  the  Educational  Services  employment  group: 

A.  Librarian 

B.  Examiner 

C.  Curator 

D.  Teacher 

4.  How  many  people  work  in  Educational  Service: 

A.  Over  700,000 

B.  Over  1,000,000 

C.  Over  2,000,000 

D.  Over  4,000,000 

5.  A  new  trend  in  Educational  Service  has  been: 

A.  Entry  of  work  experience 

B.  Vocational  education 

C.  Entry  of  preprofessional  personnel 

D.  None  of  the  above 

6.  Most  librarians  work  in: 

A.  Cities  and  counties 

B.  Schools 

C.  University 

D.  State  governments 

7.  The  largest  number  of  people  working  in  any  one  profession  are: 

A.  Doctors 

B.  Lawyers 

C.  Scientists 

D.  Teachers 
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Answer  Key 

1.  d  5.  c 

2.  b  6.  a 

3.  b  7.  d 

4.  d 
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2    Basic  Introduction  to  Educational  Sirvicis 


1.  Junior  College  provides  one  type  of  training  for  students: 

A.  Advanced  high  school  studies 

B.  Advanced  vocational  training 

C.  Replaces  high  school  training 

D.  None  of  the  above 

2.  In  1917  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  provided  federal  funds  to  assist  states  in  setting  up 
courses  in: 

A.  Agriculture 

B.  Home  Economics 

C.  Industrial  Arts 

D.  Ail  of  the  above 

3.  Some  of  the  speciflc  responsibilites  of  the  Office  of  Education  are: 

A.  Collect  and  analyze  statistics  and  facts 

B.  Administer  grants 

C.  Advise  on  school  organizations,  administration,  and  methods  of  teaching 

D.  All  of  the  above 

4.  The  State's  educational  organization  is  usually  composed  of: 

A.  State  Board  or  Council  of  Education 

B.  Superintendent  of  Education 

C.  State  Department  of  Education  or  Public  Instruction 

D.  All  of  the  above. 

5.  In  which  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  public  education  are  you  presently  enrolled: 

A.  Pre-elementary 

B.  Elementary  ^ 

C.  Secondary 

D.  Higher  education  (Junior  College) 

6.  What  is  the  normal  age  range  for  elementary  school  students: 


7.  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  is  provided  by  several  institutions;  which  one  is  not 
considered  continuing  education: 

A.  Junior  College 


A.  5-14 

B.  6-18 
C  7-11 
D.  14-18 


B.  Adult  High  School 

C  High  School 

D.  Technical  Institute 
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8.  The  primary  source  of  revenue  for  schools  comes  from: 

A.  Income  tax 

B.  Sales  tax 

C.  Property  tax 

D.  None  of  the  above 

9.  Libraries  have  many  main  functions.  Which  one  of  these  h  not  a  function 
of  school  libraries: 

A.  Provide  instructional  reading  material 

B.  Provide  general  reading  material 
C  Provide  job  placement's 

D*  Provide  material  for  cultural  organizations 

10.  What  two  new  types  of  schools  came  into  being  during  the  20th  Century: 

A.  Elementary  schools  K-6,  and  high  schools 

B.  Four-year  colleges  and  junior  colleges 

C.  Adult  schools  and  high  schools 

D.  Junior  high  schools  and  junior  collets 

11.  At  what  educational  level  do  children  begin  their  first  school 
year  in  junior  high  school: 

A.  First  grade 

B.  Seventh  grade 
C  Ninth  grade 

D.  None  of  the  above 

12.  Educational  Services  is  divided  into  three  main  divisions;  which  one  k  not 
a  main  educational  division: 

A.  Pre-school 

B.  Private  schools 

C.  Elementary ' 

D.  Secondary 


Answer  Key 


l  b  4.  d  7.  c  10.  d 

2.  d  5.  c  8.  c  II.  c 

3.  d  6.  a  9.  c  12.  b 
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3    Function  and  DMtiM  of  Workirs 


1.  Workers  in  Educational  services  perform  these  main  categories  of  duties: 

A.  Housekeeping,  clerical,  and  instructional  duties 

B.  Clerical  and  transportation  duties 

C.  Instructional  duties  only 

D.  None  of  the  above 

2.  Some  of  the  first  year  experience  of  kindergartener's  are: 

A.  Play 

B.  Music  and  art  work 

C.  Stories  and  poetry 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  At  the  Elementary  School  level,  teachers  are  responsible  for  teaching  and  supervising: 

A.  Many  subjects  and  activities 

B.  Lunch  and  play 
C  Jkist  one  subject 
D.  None  of  the  above 

4  Special  teachers  give  instruction  and  assist  classroom  teachers  in  certain  subjects 
such  as: 

A.  Art  and  music 

B.  Physical  Education  and  Industrial  Arts 

C.  Foreign  languages  and  homemaking 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  What  is  the  average  annual  ''entry  leveF'  salary  for  a  preprofessional  worker  in 
the  field  of  Educational  Services: 

A.  $4,000 

B.  $2,000 

C.  $8,000 

D.  $3,000 

6.  One  of  the  following  is  not  a  responsibility  of  the  secondary  school  teacher: 

A.  Plan  and  develop  teaching  materials 

B.  Develop  and  correct  tests 

C.  Keep  records  and  make  reports 

D.  Find  jobs  for  his  students 


7.  Which  one  of  the  following  could  be  a  dihy  of  the  preprofessional  worker: 

A.  Housekeeping  duties 

B.  Clerical  duties 

C.  Instructional  duties 

D.  Any  of  the  above 
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8.  It  is  possible  for  a  qualified  teacher  to  advance  to: 

A.  Department  head  or  supervisor 

B.  Assistant  Principal 

C.  Superintendent 

D.  All  of  the  above 

9.  At  the  pre-school  division  the  emphasis  is  on  creative  expression  and  socialization, 
depending  on  the  students'  needs.  Which  duty  usually  requires  professional  skills: 

A.  Preparing  play  dough 

B.  Taking  attendance 

C.  Supervising  field  trips 

D.  None  of  the  above 

10.  At  the  secondary  level  the  preprofessional  carries  out  various  tasks.  Indicate  which 
activity  a  preprofessional  could  not  perform: 

A.  Keeping  roll  book 

B.  Procuring  audio-visual  equipment 

C.  Teaching  a  unit  in  mathematics 

D.  Supervising  study  halls 

1 1 .  What  would  you  consider  the  main  opportunities  for  students  at  the  elementary  level: 

A.  Creative  expression 

B.  Getting  along  with  others 

C.  Instructional  program 

D.  All  of  the  above 

12.  In  libraries  and  museums  the  work  of  aides  is  primarily: 

A.  Clerical  and  housekeeping 

B.  Instructional  duties 

C.  Shelving  books 

D.  Ordering  children's  books 


Answe: 

1.  a  4.  d 

2.  d  5.  a 

3.  a  6.  d 


Key 

7.  d  10.  c 

8.  d  II.  d 

9.  d  12.  a 
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Unit  4    Proflli  and  Rictininiindiil  Qualifications  of  Workers 


1.  Typical  Educational  Services  occupational  career  lattices  include: 

A.  Teacher,  Counselor  Aide,  Home  School  Associate 

B.  School  Assistant,  Teacher  Associate,  Librarian 

C.  Teacher  Aide,  Teacher  Assistant,  Teacher  Associate 

D.  Ail  of  the  above 

2.  The  age  level  varies,  but  what  is  comidered  the  usual  age  range  for  public  service 


workers: 

A.  18-30 

B.  22-55 

C.  21-31 

D.  30-65 


3.  It  would  be  correct  to  assume  that  at  the  preprofessional  level  most  educational 
services  workers  would  have: 

A.  A  high  school  diploma 

B.  Some  college  education 

C.  A  General  Education  Diploma  certificate 

D.  Any  one  of  the  above 

4.  To  qualify  as  a  professional  librarian,  one  must  be  a  graduate  from: 

A.  A  four  year  college  (B.A.  in  Library  Science) 

B.  A  library  school  (M.A.  in  Library  Science) 

C.  A  Junior  College 

D.  Any  accredited  High  School 

5.  A  professional  librarian  would  be  able  to: 

A.  Supervise  teachers 

B.  Supervise  library  clerical  staff 

C.  Supervise  pre-school  instructors 

D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  Which  teachers  specialize  in  a  particular  subject: 

A.  Pre-school  level 

B.  Elementary  level 

C.  Secondary  level 

D.  None  of  the  above 
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1.  c 

2.  b 


3.  d 

4.  b 


5.  b 

6.  c 
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Unit  5   Cariir  Latticts  and  Mobility 


1.  Identify  '^cntry  lever  by  choosing  the  right  requirenr^nt: 

A.  Minimal  skills  and  education-prior  work  experience  not  needed 

B.  No  formal  academic  experience  required 
C  One  full  year  of  work  experience 

D.  One  year  of  on  the  job  training 

2.  What  is  considered  an  entry  level  position  in  Educational  Services: 

A.  Clerk  Typist 

B.  Library  Aide 

C.  Teacher  Aide 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  What  is  the  entry  level  position  in  Library  Services: 

A.  Librarian  I 

B.  Clerk  Typist  .  ^ 

C.  Library  Aide 

D.  Teacher  Aide 

4.  Choose  the  correct  career  lattice  for  a  library  staff: 

A.  Library  Associate,  Library  Aide,  Librarian,  Library  Clerk 

B.  Library  Clerk,  Library  Assistant,  Library  Aide,  Librarian 

C.  Library  Aide,  Library  Clerk,  Librarian  Associate,  Librarian 

D.  Librarian  Aide,  Library  Associate,  Library  Aide,  Library  Clerk 

5.  Indicate  which  career  lattice  is  correct  for  a  Museum: 

A.  Curator,  Museum  Associate,  Museum  Assistant,  Museum  Aide 

B.  Curator,  Museum  Assistant,  Museum  Aide,  Museum  Associate 

C.  Museum  Aide,  Curator,  Museum  Assistant,  Museum  Associate 

D.  Museum  Aide,  Museum  Assistant,  Museum  Associate,  Curator 

6.  The  duties  of  a  curator  would  usually  be  performed  in  a: 

A.  Library 

B.  Museum 

C.  School 

D.  Smoke  House 

7.  Which  position  is  not  an  entry  level  job: 

A.  Librarian  Aide 

B.  Curator  Trainee 

C.  Teacher 

D.  Counselor  Aide 
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Answer  Key 


1.  a  5.  d 

2.  d  6.  b 

3.  c  7.  c 

4.  c 
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Unit  6    Employmint  Prospects 

1.  Choose  one  which  is  not  a  source  of  Educational  Service  information: 

A.  The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 

B.  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly 
X-  Environmental  Conservation 

D.  Careers  in  Education  with  your  Federal  Government 

2.  Teachers  needed  help  in  the  classroom.  The  result  has  been; 

A.  Higher  pay  for  teachers 

B.  The  preprofessional  movement  in  education 

C.  Psychological  services  for  teachers 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  The  turnover  in  educational  jobs  has  been  as  high  as: 

A.  2  per  cent 

B.  6  per  cent 

C.  10  per  cent 

D.  20  per  cent 

4.  Recent  trends  in  the  Educational  Services  indicate  that: 

A.  The  manpower  crisis  has  come  to  an  end 

B.  The  manpower  crisis  is  worse  than  ever 

C.  No  entry  level  jobs  will  be  available 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  Information  on  employment  in  Educational  Services  can  be  obtained  from: 

A.  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

B.  State  Education  Agencies 

C.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

D.  All  of  the  above 
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Answer  Key 

1.  c  4.  a 

2.  b  5.  d 

3.  c 
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4 

U  n  i  t  1 


Unit  1    Nature  of  thi  Fiild 

1.  Major  job  families  such  as  parks,  forests,  agriculture,  and  fish  and  game  are  parts 
of  the  field  of: 

A.  Educational  Services 

B.  Resources  Management 

C.  Rural,  Urban,  and  Community  Development 

D.  Regulatory  Services 

2.  The  most  common  job  found  in  forest  management  is: 

A.  Forester 

B.  Ranger 

C  Fire  Lookout 
D.  Range  Surveyor 

3.  Which  of  these  job  families  belong  to  the  field  of  Resources  Management: 

A.  Fiscal,  contracts,  personnel,  public  relations  information 

B.  Parks,  forests,  fish  and  game,  pollution  control 

C.  Law  enforcement,  courts,  corrections,  fire  protection 

D.  Highways,  public  systems,  waterways,  airways 

4.  Major  job  families,  such  as  pollution  control,  conservation,  and  forests  are  parts  of  the 
field  of: 

A.  Regulatory  Services 

B.  Educational  Services 

C.  Resources  Management 

D.  Transportation  Services 

5.  Among  the  responsibilities  of  Resources  Management  are: 

A.  Preserving  environments  that  belong  to  the  public 

B.  Managing  environments  that  belong  to  the  public 
C  Restoring  environments  that  belong  to  the  public 
D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  The  field  of  Resources  Management  deals  with  all  except  one  of  these  areas: 

A.  Timber  boundaries  and  scales,  road  locations,  and  custodial 

B.  Crop  production,  insect  and  cjisease  control,  and  soil  analysis 

C  Suppression  of  fires,  pollution  control,  mining  claims,  and  noise  abatement 
D.  Airline  maintenance,  airline  repair  stations,  and  aircraft  performance 

7.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  part  of  our  natural  resources 

A.  Forests  and  rangelands 
B    Air  and  water 

C.  Soil  and  minerals 

D.  Airplanes  and  automobiles  , 
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8.  The  main  duties  of  agricultural  county  agents  involve: 

A.  Evaluating  and  appraising  properties 

B.  Providing  technical  assistance  to  farmers 

C.  Protecting  natural  features  and  historic  monuments 

D.  Surveying  agricuituai  range  ^ 


.    Answer  Key 

l  b  3.  b  5.  d 

2.  a  4.  c  6.  d 
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Unit  2    Exploration  and  Consinratlon  of  Natural  Rcsourcis 

1.  The  actions  of  Natural  Resources  Management  to  correct  deficiencies  are: 

A.  Through  the  use  of  large  numbers  of  unemployed  people 

B.  Recognized  by  conservation  leaders  in  and  out  of  government 

C.  Caused  by  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  wildlife,  particularly  in  the  West 
and  South 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  An  example  of  a  replaceable  natural  resource  is: 

A.  Minerals 

B.  Animals  (Homo  Sapiens) 

C.  Water 

D.  None  of  the  above 

3.  The  following  three  categories  are  used  to  classify  natural  resources: 

A.  Replaceable,  perennial 

B.  Inexhaustible,  irreplaceable,  replaceable 

C.  Annual,  bi-annual,  perennial 

D.  Evergreen,  deciduous,  herbivorous 

4.  Which  of  the  following  is  an  irreplaceable  natural  resource 

A.  Water 

B.  Minerals 

C.  Atmosphere 

D.  Food 

5.  Natural  resources  are  being  abused  through: 

A.  Poor  construction  practices 

B.  Indiscriminate  mining  methods 

C.  Contamination  of  sewerage 

D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  Resources  Management  became  a  concern  of  the  government  because  of: 

A.  The  Materials  Disposal  Act,  1947 

B.  Efforts  of  Presidents  like  Roosevelt  and  Kennedy 

C.  A  healthy  growth  in  state  conservation  agencies 

D.  All  of  the  above. 

7.  Which  natural  resources  are  considered  to  be  inexhaustible: 

A.  Soil  and  water 

B.  Minerals  and  heat 

C.  Trees  and  flowers 

D.  Leather  and  grass 
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8.  Which  of  these  questions  would  involve  environmental  ethics: 

A.  How  can  we  best  reuse  our  natural  resources 

B.  Where  and  how  do  we  want  economic  and  urban  growth 

C.  How  can  we  adjust  priorities  to  insure  that  we  fulfill  energy  needs  without 
intensifying  environmental  problems 

D.  All  of  the  above 

9.  A  central  role  of  a  Resource  Manager  is  to: 

A.  Protect  human  and  property  rights 

B.  Develop  individual  skills 

C.  Increase  opportunities  for  social  and  economic  betterment  among  deprived, 
disadvantaged,  and  under-employed  people 

D.  Chan^  habits  and  out-of-date  viewpoints  which  have  led  to  current 
pollution  problems  and  environmental  damage 


1.  d 

2.  b 

3.  b 


4.  b 

5.  d 

6.  d 


7.  a 

8.  d 

9.  d 
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Unit  3   Major  National  Risourct  Managimont  Concipts 

1.  The  actions  of  Natural  Resources  Management  are  based  upon  concepts  that  deal  with: 

A.  Man's  dependence  upon  natural  resources   

B.  Man's  temporary  possession  of  natural  resources   

C.  Both  "a"  and  "b"   

D.  Neither  "a"  nor  "b"   

2.  A  concept  basic  to  Natural  Resources  Management  is: 

A.  Man  and  natural  resources  are  independent  of  each  other   

B.  Man's  control  over  natural  resources  is  a  temporary  privilege 

C.  Resources  are  generally  inexhaustible   

D.  Long-range  planning  k  not  required   

3.  Natural  Resources  Management  is  based  upon  concepts  that  are  similar  to: 

A.  Man  is  as  much  a  part  of  a  larger  ecosystem  as  is  a  deer  in  the  forest   

B.  Man  must  appropriate  the  resource  and  use  it   

C.  Man  must  be  independent  of  his  environment  ^ 

D.  The  future  welfare  of  natural  resources  should  be  left  to  future  generations   

4.  Among  the  causes  of  the  depletion  of  natural  resources  —  though  often  not  so 
considered,  is: 

A.  The  use  of  synthetic  materials   

B.  The  process  of  photosynthesis   

C.  The  reduction  of  the  world's  population   

D.  A  decrease  in  the  standard  of  living   

5.  Population  expansion  and  certain  negative  aspects  of  research  and 
technology  can  be  viewed  as: 

A.  Threats  to  the  natural  resources   

B.  Positive  measures  to  stop  depletion  of  natural  resources   

C  Both  "a"  and  '^b"   

D.  Neither  "a"  nor  "b"   

6.  Groups  of  people  with  difTerent  interest  often  conflict  strongly  over  the  uses  of  a 
resource.  Pick  an  example  of  this: 

A.  The  use  of  public  domain  for  profit 

B.  The  regulation  of  navigation  waters   

C  The  use  of  arms  during  war  time   

D.  The  regulation  of  liquor  sales   
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7.  Power  companies  that  build  dams  with  accompanying  power  houses  are  often 
required  to: 

A.  Lease  the  area  waters  to  local  fisherman 

B.  Release  sufficient  water  to  preserve  fish  life  or  operate  fish  hatcheries 

C.  Allow  private  individuals  the  indiscriminate  use  of  area  waters 

D.  Provide  ''no  fishing"  signs  for  the  Wildlife  Department 

8.  The  conditions  which  led  the  government  to  become  involved  in  Resources 
Management  included: 

A.  Ignorant  abuse  of  land,  minerals,  and  wildlife 

B.  Conservation  leadership  by  individuals  and  groups 

C.  The  depression  and  World  War  H 

D.  All  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1.  c 

2.  b 


3.  a 

4.  a 


5.  a 

6.  a 


7.  b 

8.  d 
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Unit  4    Govirnmental  Risourci  Minagiment  Organization 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  a  part  of  what  level  of  government  and  deals  with  what  natural 
resource: 

A.  Federal  level,  minerals 

B.  Local  level,  wildlife 

C.  Federal  level,  forests 

D.  Local  level,  water 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  concerned  primarily  vnth: 

A.  Multiple  use-grazing,  fish  and  wildlife,  timber,  water     public  land 

B.  Research  to  appraise  the  mineral  field  resources 

C.  Enforcement  of  water  quality  standards  within  a  given  community 

D.  None  of  the  above 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  concerned  primarily  with: 

A.  Water  and  matters  dealing  with  water  and  its  use 

B.  The  registry  of  national  landmarks 

C.  The  assistance  to  groups  planning  recreation  sites 

D.  None  of  the  above 

4.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  as  its  primary  role: 

A.  Selection  of  parks  and  recreation  sites 

B.  Research  and  appraisal  of  earth  science  related  activities 
C  To  encourage  better  fire  contra||rTiethods 

D.  To  administer  the  plans  of  public  agencies  in  urban  areas 

5.  Which  of  these  departments  is  not  involved  with  Resources  Management 

A.  Department  of  Labor 

B.  Department  of  Agriculture 

C.  Department  of  Commerce 

D.  Department  of  Urban  Development 

6.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  includes  the  following  bureau: 

A.  The  Air  Pollution  Service 

B.  The  Land  and  Facilties  Development  Administration 

C.  The  National  Park  Service 

D.  The  Environmental  Sciences  Administration 
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The  Corps  of  Engineers  perforins  many  conservation  functions  and  operates  witli  tiie 
following  department: 

A.  Department  of  Commerce 

B.  Department  of  Defense 

C.  Department  of  Agriculture 

D.  Department  of  the  Interior 


Answer  Key 


1.  a 

2.  a 

3.  a 

4.  b 


5.  a 

6.  c 

7.  b 
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Unit  5    Career  Lattices  and  Mobility 

1.  An  example  of  an  entry  level  job  in  the  field  of  Resources  Management  is: 

A.  Part  attendant 

B.  Park  Superintendent 

C.  Resource  Management 

D.  Surveyor 

2.  The  role  of  a  worker  in  a  given  job  family  can  be  expected  to  become  more 
demanding  and  varied  as  he  progresses  up  the  career  lattice.  Which  of  these  job 
sequences  best  reflects  this  concept: 

A.  Naturalist,  park  ranger,  forester 

B.  Gardener,  gardener-foreman,  supervisor 

C.  Administrator,  court  room  clerk,  clerk  typist 

D.  Sergeant,  captain,  patrolman 

3.  Typical  entry  level  jobs  in  a  Park  and  Recreation  Department  would  be: 

A.  Forester  and  Surveyor  Aide 

B.  Park  Ranger  and  Recreation  Aide 

C.  Park  Aide  and  Recreation  Supervisor 

D.  Park  Aide  and  Recreation  Aide 

4.  Job  opportunities  are  available  in  the  field  of  Resources  Management  to  people 
with  which  of  these  educational  backgrounds: 

A.  High  School  Diploma 

B.  A. A.  Degree  (Junior  College) 

C.  B.A.  Degree  (four  year  college) 

D.  Any  of  the  above 

5.  A  person  obtaining  a  job  as  a  park  attendant  would  not  require  the  following 
qualification: 

A.  Two  year  course  at  the  Community  College 

B.  Good  Health 

C.  Interest  in  the  outdoors 

D.  Willingness  to  follow  directions 

6.  An  entry  level  job  for  secondary  school  graduates  with  no  prior  work  experience 
in  Resources  Management  is: 

A.  Waste  water-plant  attendant 

B.  Forester 

C.  Park  Superintendent 

D.  Department  Head  for  the  Bureau 
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A  career  lattice  in  many  municipal  parks  departments  is: 

A.  Park  Planner,  Foreman,  Supervisor,  Superindendent 

B.  Park  Worker,  Foreman,  Groundsman 

C.  Groundsman,  Supervisor,  Foreman,  Director 

D.  Groundsman,  Gardener,  Foreman,  Superintendent 


Answer  Key 


1.  a 

2.  b 

3.  d 

4.  d 


5.  a 

6.  a 

7.  d 
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Unit  6    Manpower  Neids  in  thi  1970's 


1.  Employment  possibilities  in  Resources  Management: 

A.  Look  very  good  in  the  near  future 

B.  Have  never  been  worse  than  they  are  now 

C.  Will  increasingly  tend  to  favor  specialists  with  advanced  education  and  training 

D.  None  of  the  above 

2.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  made  projections  for  several  of  the  job  families  in 
Resources  Management  which  showed  that: 

A.  Employment  in  professional  and  technical  occupations  will  drop  considerably 

B.  A  rise  in  employment  will  occur  among  occupations  requiring  the  least  education 

C.  Employment  in  professional  and  technical  occupations  will  show  the  most  rapid 
growth 

D.  None  of  the  above 

3.  Most  jobs  in  Resources  Management  occur  through: 

A.  Replacement  needs 

B.  Employment  growth  in  the  Resources  Management  group 

C.  Political  legislation 

D.  Both  A  and  B 

4.  The  best  source  for  information  about  careers  in  Resource  Management  is: 

A.  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

B.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

C.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  Which  professional  association  produces  fact  sheets  and  pamphlets  on  careers  in 
Resources  Management: 

A.  National  Recreation  and  Parks  Association 

B.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

C.  The  U.S.  Federal  Highway  Administration 

D.  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 

6.  In  Resources  Management,  professionals  are  expected  to  show  a  more  rapd 
employment  growth  than  preprofessionals.  The  ratio  of  professionals  to 
preprofessionals  hired  is  expected  to  be: 


A.  1  to  1 

B.  2  to  2 

C.  4  to  I 

D.  6  to  1 
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1.  c 

2.  c 


3.  d 

4.  b 


5.  a 

6.  b 
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Unit  1    Naturi  of  thi  Fiild 

1.  The  major  job  families  within  the  area  of  rural,  urban,  and  community 
development  are: 

A.  Community  action,  acquisition  and  civil  defense 

B.  Building,  zoning,  conservation  and  planning 

C.  Community  action,  planning,  building,  zoning  and  acquisition 

D.  Community  action,  conservation  and  social  services 

2.  Metropolitan  areas  will  have  to  pay  more  taxes  to  provide  municipal 

services  in: 

A.  Water  disposal 

B.  Police  protection 

C.  Mass  transportation 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  Development  of  skills  and  knowledge  in  map  preparation,  bind  use  studies, 
and  street  and  highway  layouts  are  some  of  the  concerns  of: 

A.  Rural,  urban  and  community  development 

B.  Regulatory  services  and  records 

C.  Resources  Management 

D.  Social  and  economic  services 

4.  Which  of  these  are  concei-ns  in  the  field  of  rural,  urban,  and 
community  development: 

A.  Chart  and  map  preparation 

B.  Preparation  of  community  relations  material 

C.  Planning  of  water,  sewer  line,  street  and  highway  layouts 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  As  a  result  of  our  rapid  growth  in  the  United  States^  which  statement 
is  true: 

A.  The  metropolitan  areas  are  providing  more  residential  areas,  schools 
and  shops  for  the  middle  and  high  income 

B.  The  rural,  suburban  and  metropolitan  areas  work  together  and  depend 
on  one  another 

C.  The  suburbs  are  fast  becoming  the  homes  for  the  poor 

D.  The  metropolitan  areas  are  faced  with  an  increasing  amount  of 
open  space 
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6.  Workers  in  the  area  of  rural,  urban,  and  community  development  are  not 
primarily  concerned  with: 

A.  Use  of  land 

B.  The  acquiring  of  land 

C.  Unemployment  in  ghetto  areas 

D.  Transportation 


Answer  Key 

1.  c  X  a  5.  b 

2.  d  4.  d  6.  c 
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Unit  2    Basic  Concepts  of  Rural,  Urban,  and  Community  Dtvelopment 


1.  The  presumed  purpose  of  zoning  is  not  to  remodel  a  community  but: 

A.  To  provide  specific  plans  for  future  cities   

B.  To  provide  protection  for  existing  developments  and  some 

control  for  future  development  .   

C.  To  provide  jobs  for  people  interested  in  urban  development   

D.  To  provide  equal  opportunity  housing   

2.  Effective  zoning  would  include  the  following: 

A.  Legal  authority,  zoning  agencies   — 

B.  Zoning  ordinance  preparation  and  zoning  ordinance  enactment   

C.  The  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Appeals   

D.  All  of  the  above  '   

3.  Full  title  negotiation,  installment  buying,  tax  delinquent  land,  and 
donation  are  all  methods  that  might  be  used  in  land: 

A.  Development   

B.  Acquisition   

C.  Planning   

D.  Zoning   

4.  Planning  decisions  affect: 

A.  Only  the  suburbs   

B.  Only  the  ghetto  awas  '  .   

C.  Only  business  enterprises   

D.  All  of  the  above   

5.  Zoning  is  most  effective  when  done  with: 

A.  A  comprehensive  opinion  survey   

B.  A  military  plan   

C.  A  comprehensive  planning  program    ^ 

D.  Recreation  area  planning   

6.  The  Building  Code,  with  local  changes,  is  bi^ed  on  the  nationally  adopted: 

A.  Universal  Building  Code   

B.  U.S.A.  Building  Code   

C.  A.A.A.  Building  Code   

D.  None  of  the  above   
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7.  One  of  the  tasks  included  in  zoning  might  be: 

A.  Prohibiting  the  introduction  of  an  industrial  business  into  a 
residential  area 

B.  Prohibiting  the  building  of  residences  in  an  industrial  area 

C.  Serve  as  a  guide  for  the  development  of  the  community 

D.  All  of  the  above 

8.  Which  of  these  does  not  indicate  a  need  for  community  planning: 

A.  Increased  traffic  problems 

B.  Pollution 

C.  Need  for  more  schools,  homes,  and  hospitals 

D.  Decrease  in  government  jobs 

9.  Since  there  is  not  enough  suitable  land  ideally  located  to  satisfy  the 
demand: 

A.  Land  costs  are  dropping 

B.  Land  costs  will  remain  the  same 

C.  Land  costs  are  rising  rapidly 

D.  Land  costs  are  being  federally  controlled 


Answer  Key 


I  h 

2.  d 

3.  b 


4.  d 

5.  c 

6.  a 


7.  d 

8.  d 

9.  c 
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Unit  3    Functions  and  Dutiis  of  Workirs 


1.  Some  of  the  key  considerations  in  urban  renewal  planning  arc: 

A.  Relocation  of  present  residents  and  businesses 

B.  Rehabilitation  of  old  but  structurally  sound  buildings 

C.  Demolition  of  unsound  structures 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  Experts  in  urban  design  often  work  on  large  projects  such  as: 

A.  Private  home  planning 

B.  Churches 

C.  Groups  of  public  buildings 

D.  Private  timber  land  development 

3.  Which  is  an  example  of  an  administrative  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  ruraU  urban,  and  community  development: 

A.  Legal  aspects  of  rural,  urban,  and  community  development: 
A.  Legal  aspects  of  rural,  urban,  and  community  development; 
C  Coordination  of  public  and  private  activities 
D.  All  of  the  above 

4.  Prior  to  1960,  much  of  governmental  planning  was  concentrated  in: 

A.  Urban  areas 

B.  Rural  areas  4 

C.  Suburban  areas 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  Rural  or  urban  development  usually  proceeds  in  specific  steps.  They  are: 

A.  Analysis  of  problems  and  goals 

B.  Stating  goals,  and  designing  alternatives 

C.  Evaluating  alternatives,  and  making  recommendations 

D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  Salaries  of  entry  level  workers  in  rural,  urban  and  community  development 
range  from: 

A.  S1,000  to  $5,000  per  year 

B.  $3,500  to  $6,000  per  hear 

C.  $4,500  to  $8,000  per  year 

D.  $8,600  to  $28,000  per  year 
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Answer  Key 

I  d  3.  d  5.  d 

2.  c  4.  b  6.  c 
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Unit  4    Ricomminded  Qualifications  of  Workers 

1.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  start  work  at  age  16  as: 

A.  Draftsman,  Planning  Coordinator 

B.  Drafting  tracer.  Surveyor's  rod  man 

C.  Surveyor,  Building  Inspector 

D.  Investigator,  Special  Services  Aide 

2.  >Vhich  of  these  positions  is  gained  by  years  of  experience  on  the  job, 
and  not  necessarily  by  formal  education: 

A.  Building  Inspector 

B.  Building  Manager 

C.  Senior  Draftsman 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  Most  state  and  local  government  positions  are  filled  by 

A.  Recommendations 

B.  Some  form  of  Civil  Service  Test 

C.  Personnel  Director 

D.  Lottery 

4.  Entry  level  jobs  for  community  action  at  the  preprofessi^nal  level 
usually  require: 

A.  High  school  diploma  or  equivalent 

B.  B.A.  Degree 

C.  M.A.  Degree 

D.  None  of  the  above 

5.  A  person  wanting  a  more  technical  or  professional  job  can  acquire  the 
training  in: 

A.  High  school,  technical  institutes 

B.  Extension  divisions  of  colleges  and  universities 

C.  Correspondence  schools 

D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  One  of  these  occupations  does  not  come  under  the  job  family  of 
acquisition: 

A.  Establishing  boundaries 

B.  Protection  of  public  properties 

C.  vfepping 

D.  Protection  of  private  properties 
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7.  The  usual  working  age  range  for  rural,  urban  and  community  development 
is: 


8.  Entry  level  jobs  in  planning  typically  call  for  experience  or  familiarity  with: 

A.  Drafting 

B.  Illustrating 

C.  Modeimaking 

D.  Ail  of  the  above 

9.  The  following  are  duties  for  prepr<rfessionals  in  planning: 

A.  Assist  in  mapping  and  drafting 

B.  Assist  in  designing  and  engrossing 

C.  Assist  in  modeimaking 

D.  All  of  the  above 


A.  14-65 

B.  16-70 

C.  18-70 

D.  21-41 


\ 


Answer  Key 


1.  b 

2.  d 

3.  b 


4.  a 

5.  d 

6.  d 


7.  c 

8.  d 

9.  d 
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SECTION 
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Public  Service  Questions 

Occupations 


Units 


Unit  5  Carter  Lattices  and  Job  Mobility 

1.  Entry  level  jobs  in  rural,  urban,  and  community  development  are: 

A.  Building  Inspector,  Draftsman,  Engrossing  Clerk 

B.  Building  Inspector  Aide,  Surveyor,  Chief  Building  Guard 

C.  Building  Inspector  Trainee,  Engineering  Aide 

D.  Draftsman,  Surveyor,  and  Chief  Building  Guard 

2.  Examples  of  preprofessional  entry  level  jobs  in  community  action  are: 

A.  Project  Manager,  Building  Inspector 

B.  Urban  Renewl  Aide,  Storekeeping  Clerk,  Community  Program  Aide 

C.  Engineering  Aide,  Modelmaker 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  One  of  these  jobs  would  not  be  available  as  a  preprofessional  entry  level 
job  in  the  field  of  planning: 

A.  Planning  Aide 

B.  Modelmaker 

C  Junior  Architect 

D.  Building  Inspector  Trainee 

4.  A  typical  preprofessional  entry  level  job  in  Building  and  Zoning  is: 

A.  Storekeeping  Clerk 

B.  Modelmaker 

C.  Engineering  Aide 

D.  Junior  Architect 

5.  A  typical  career  lattice  in  building  and  zoning  is: 

A.  Building  Inspector,  Building  Code  Field  Representative,  Planning 
Coordinator 

B.  Building  Inspector  Trainee,  Building  Inspector  Aide,  Building 
Inspector,  Building  Code  Field  Representative 

C.  Building  Inspector,  Trainee,  Principal  Draftsman,  Messenger,  Draftsman 

D.  Building  Inspector  Trainee,  Senior  Draftsman,  Planning  Aide 

6.  The  correct  order  or  sequence  for  a  typical  career  lattice  in  Urban 
Renewal  is: 

A.  Urban  Renewal  Aide,  Coordinator  of  Projects,  Project  Manager 
Investigator 

B.  Urban  Renewal  Aide,  Special  Services  Aide,  Program  Planner 

C.  Urban  Renewal  Aide,  Investigator,  Project  Planner,  Project  Manager, 
Coordinator  of  Projects 

D.  Urban  Renewal  Aide,  Field  Representative,  Community  Program  Aide, 
Chief  Planner 
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7.  The  correct  order  or  sequence  for  a  typical  career  lattice  in  planning  is: 

A.  Planning  Aide,  Planning  Coordinator  Trainee,  Planning  Coordinator, 
Senior  Planning  Coordinator,  Principal  Planning  Coordinator,  Chief 
Planner 

B.  Planning  Aide,  Senior  Planning  Coordinator,  Chief  Planner,  Principal 
Draftsman 

C.  Planning  Aide,  Building  Inspector,  Planning  Coordinator,  Chief  Planner 

D.  None  of  the  above 

8.  Job  mobility  in  rural,  urban,  and  community  development  refers  to: 

A.  The  fact  that  you  have  to  move  around  a  lot  in  these  jobs 

B.  The  fact  that  these  jobs- themselves  move  around  a  lot 

C.  Upward  movement  through  the  career  lattice  in  the  occupational  group 

D.  None  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


!.  c 
2.  b 


3.  d 

4.  c 


5.  b 

6.  c 


7.  a 

8.  c 
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SECTION 


U  n  i  t  6 


Unit  6   Employment  Prospicts 

1.  Aides  in  building  and  zoning  do  not: 

A.  Participate  in  housekeeping 

B.  Participate  in  caretaking 

C  Participate  in  maintaining  records 
D.  Participate  in  designing 

2.  Which  would  be  a  good  source  of  information  concerning  job 

outlook  in  rural,  urban,  and  community  development: 

A.  Regional  Office,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engineers 

C.  American  Institute  of  Planners 

D.  All  of  the  above 


3.  The  most  readily  available  sources  of  information  on  employment  are: 

A.  School  guidance  offices  and  the  local  newspaper  classified  columns 

B.  State  Employment  Office 

C.  State  Labor  Department 

D.  None  of  the  above 


4.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  publishes  this  journal  as  a 
source  of  information  on  jobs: 

A.  The  A.  A.  A.  Journal 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects 

C.  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly 

D.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engineers 

5.  Which  statement  concerning  job  opportunities  in  rural,  urban  and 
community  development  would  be  true: 

A.  There  are  too  many  university  graduates  in  planning 

B.  Recently  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  only  600  university 
graduates  to  fill  8,000  job  vacancies 

C.  There  will  be  no  job  vacancies  for  the  college  graduates 

D.  None  of  the  above 

6.  The  job  openings  in  the  area  of  rural,  urban,  and  community  development  are: 

A.  Expanding  —  and  will  continue  to  employ  more  and  more  workers 

B.  Decreasing  —  Preprofessional  jobs  will  be  the  first  to  go 

C.  Stabih/ing  —  no  new  positions  will  be  made  available 

D.  None  of  the  above 
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7.  Which  is  not  a  direct  cause  for  the  rise  in  job  openings  in  rural, 
urban,  and  community  development: 

A.  Growth  of  the  suburbs 

B.  Preservation  of  open  spaces 

C.  Shifting  housing  and  working  pattersn 

D.  Grovving  tax  rate 

8.  This  will  create  a  need  for  a  great  number  of  workers  in  rural,  urban,  and 
community  development: 

A.  Construction  of  new  cities 

B.  Development  of  transportation  systems 

C.  Need  for  recreation  and  open  areas 

D.  All  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1.  d 

2.  d 


3.  a 

4.  c 


5.  b 

6.  a 


7.  d 

8.  d 
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U  n  i  t  1 


Unit  1    Primary  Functions  of  Public  Safety,  Corroctions,  and  Judicial  Sorvicos 

1.  The  three  major  branches  in  the  American  system  of  government  are: 

A.  Legislative,  Congress,  Judicial   

B.  Judicial,  Executive,  Courts   

C.  Executive,  Legislative,  Judicial   

D.  Executive,  Congress,  President   


2.  The  making  of  a  law  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  which  major 
branch  of  government? 

A.  Executive 

B.  Legislative 

C.  Judicial 

D.  None  of  the  above  *■ 

3.  The  administration  of  the  law  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  which 
major  branch  of  government? 

A.  Executive 

B.  Legislative 

C.  Judicial 

D.  Congress 


4.  The  job  of  the  judicial  branch  of  government  with  regard  to  the  law  is  to: 

A.  Apply 

B.  Comply 

C.  Judge 

D.  All  of  the  above 


5.  The  primary  function  of  police  officers  is  to: 

A.  Enforce  the  law 

B.  Correct  the  law 

C.  Interpret  the  law 

D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  Persons  associated  with  the  fields  of  Public  Safety,  Corrections,  and 
Judicial  Services  are  concerned  with: 

A.  Protection  of  human  rights 

B.  Protection  of  property  rights 

C.  Resolution  of  conflicts  related  to  property  and  human  rights 

D.  All  of  the  above 
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7.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  which 
major  branch  of  government? 

A.  Executive 

B.  Legislative 

C.  Judicial 

D.  Congress 

8.  The  flelds  of  Public  Safety,  Corrections,  and  Judicial  Services  deal 
with  the  following: 

A.  Health 

B.  Safety 

C.  Welfare 

D.  All  of  the  above 

9.  Which  one  of  these  fields  of  Public  Safety,  Corrections,  and  Judicial  Servi 
is  a  major  job  family: 

A.  Fire  protection 

B.  Courts 

C.  Probation 

D.  Regulatory  services 


Answer  Key 


1.  c 

2.  b 

3.  a 


4.  d 

5.  a 

6.  d 


7.  a 

8.  d 

9.  d 
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Unit  2     Backsround,  Orsanization,  and  Operations  - 

Public  Safety,  Corrections,  and  Judicial  Services 


1.  A  mmjor  difference  between  local  and  state  law  enforcement  agencies, 
and  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  is: 

A.  Geographic  boundaries 

B.  Narcotics  bureaus 

C.  Criminal  arrests 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  Automobile  traffice  control  is  primarily  the  respomibility  of  the  law 
enforcement  agency  at  what  government  level: 

A.  Federal 

B.  Local 

C.  National 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  American  police  and  fire  prevention  forces  are  controlled  to  what  degree 
by  the  federal  or  central  government: 

A.  None 

B.  About  half 

C.  Completely 

D.  All  of  the  above 

4.  Among  the  agencies  that  have  statewide  jurisdiction  are: 

A.  Narcotics  bureaus 

B.  Alcoholic  control  departments 

C.  Highway  patrols 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  The  municipal  police  department  miKt  accomplish  which  of  the  following 
tasks  in  order  to  accomplish  its  mission: 

A.  The  protection  of  the  people 

B.  The  prevention  of  criminal  activity 

C.  The  arrest  of  law  violators 

D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  Which  of  the  following  k  not  one  of  the  major  tasks  of  municipal 
police  department: 

A.  The  performance  of  public  duties 

B.  Investigation  ol  federal  income  tax  offenders 

C.  The  repression  of  criminal  activity 

D.  The  regulation  of  the  people  in  their  non-criminal  duties 
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7.  Typically,  administrative  units  of  a  police  department  include  all 
but  one  of  the  following: 

A.  CMTicc  of  the  Chief 

B.  Superior  court  judges 

C.  Departmental  divisions  , 

D.  Special  units 

8.  The  major  divisions  of  police  operations  include  all  but  one  of  the 
following: 

A.  Patrol 

B.  Investigative  process 

C.  Traffic  supervision 

D.  Jury  trials 

9.  One  of  the  main  functions  of  patrol  operations  is  to: 

A.  Prevent  crimes  from  happening 

B.  Prepare  cases  for  the  prosecution 

C.  Keep  records  of  crimes  and  criminals 

D.  Assume  responsibility  for  individuals  on  parole  or  probation 

10.  All  of  the  following  have  law  enforcement  duties;  which  is  not  a 
federal  agency: 

A.  Department  of  Automobile  Traffic  Control 

B.  Department  of  Treasury 

C.  Department  of  Justice 

D.  Department  of  Defense 


Answer  Key 

1.  a  3.  a  5.  d  7.  b  9.  a 

2.  b  4.  d  6.  b  8.  d  10.  a 
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Unit  3    The  Judicial  System  in  America 

1.  The  two  main  branches  of  the  Judicial  system  in  America  are: 

A.  Local  and  federal 

B.  Misdemeanor  and  felony 

C.  Civil  and  criminal 

D.  Jury  and  judge 

2.  Private  disputes  between  people,  which  usually  are  resolved  with  one 
party  owing  another,  are  handled  by  which  branch  of  the  Judicial  system: 

A.  Federal 

B.  Felony 

C.  Misdemeanor 

D.  Civil 

3.  A  person  robbing  a  store  will  have  his  case  handled  by  which  branch 
of  the  Judicial  system: 

A.  Federal 

B.  Criminal 

C.  Misdemeanor 

D.  Judge 

4.  The  criminal  justice  system  is  divided  into  two  categories: 

A.  Local  and  federal 

B.  Misdemeanor  and  felony 

C.  Jury  and  civil 

D.  Federal  and  felony 

5.  The  concept  of  justice  in  the  past  saw  emphasis  on  revenge;  today 
greater  emphasis  is  placed  on: 

A.  Punishment 

B.  Extinction 

C.  Rehabilitation 

D.  Tolerance 

6.  Govermental  systems  of  providing  justice  involve  speciflc  duties 

for  each  agency.  Which  of  these  agencies  b  not  correctly  matched  with  duty: 

A.  Police  —  apprehension 

B.  Judge  and  jury  —  impartial  decision 

C.  Correctional  officer  —  housing  and  rehabilitation 

D.  Parole  and  probation  office  —  persuades  others  of  suspect's  guilt 


7.  Which  of  these  represents  a  correct  sequence  of  steps  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  America: 

A.  Police,  prosecutor,  jail 

B.  Police,  jail,  pre-trial  release 

C.  Police,  arraignment,  probation,  jail 

D.  Police,  parole,  arraignment 

8.  The  parole  step  of  the  criminal  justice  system  involves: 

A.  Helping  to  keep  the  ex-convict  out  of  trouble 

B.  Helping  the  ex-convict  engage  in  constructive  activities 

C.  Job  referral  systems 

D.  All  of  the  above 

9.  A  major  difTerence  between  probation  and  parole  is  that  probation: 

A.  Occurs  instead  of  going  to  jail 

B.  Just  before  going  to  jail 

C.  While  in  jail 

D.  For  a  specified  period  after  jail 


Answer  Key 

1.  c  4.  b  7.  b 

2.  d  5.  c  8.  d 

3.  b  6.  d  9.  a 
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Unit  4    Functions  and  Dutiis  of  Workers  and  Working  Conditions 


1.  A  city  policeman  would  not  usually: 

A.  Investigate  crimes 

B.  Help  an  accident  victim 

C  Patrol  a  local  state  highway 
D.  Patrol  local  city  streets 

2.  Which  service  would  most  likely  be  performed  by  a  state  policeman  rather 
than  a  city  policeman: 

A.  Advise  motorists  on  highway  traffic  conditions 

B.  Prosecute  criminal  offenders 

C.  Direct  traffic  around  an  accident 

D.  Investigate  crimes 

3.  Most  firefighters  are  employed  at  which  levn  of  government: 


D.  None  of  the  above 

4.  Firefighters,  in  addition  to  putting  out  fires,  also: 

A.  Inspect  buildings 

B.  Dry  firehoses 

C.  Help  people  to  safety 
C.  All  of  the  above 

5.  Among  the  duties  performed  by  workers  in  the  fields  of  Public  Safety, 
Corrections,  and  Judicial  Services  are: 

A.  Alcoholic  beverage  control  inspectors 

B.  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  investigtitors 

C.  Narcotics  investigators 

D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  Which  of  the  following  duties  is  usually  not  performed  by  the  city  police: 

A.  Investigating  a  housebreaking 

B.  Fingerprint  classification 

C.  Traffic  patrol  duty 

D.  Checking  the  weight  of  commercial  vehicles 

7.  If  police  work  a  10/4  plan,  they: 

A.  Work  4  hours  a  day  for  10  straight  days 

B.  Work  10  hours  a  day  for  4  straight  days 

C.  Work  in  groups  of  either  10  or  4  policemen 

D.  Have  a  better  chance  of  being  promoted 


A.  Local 

B.  State 

C.  Federal 
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8.  Firefighters  usually  work: 

A.  24  hours  on,  24  hours  off  with  an  extra  day  off  at  intervals 

B.  24  hours  on,  48  hours  off  with  an  extra  day  off  at  intervals 

C.  A  normal  40-hour  week 

D.  All  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1.  c 

2.  a 


3.  a 

4.  d 


5.  d 

6.  d 
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Unit  5    Recommindid  Oualiflcations  of  Workers 

1.  The  maxiinuin  age  level  for  employment  in  most  police  or  fire  departments 

A.  16  or  18 

B.  18  or  21 

C.  21  or  25 

D.  25  or  30 

2.  Qualifications  for  workers  in  the  fields  of  public  safety,  corrections, 
and  judicial  services  Include  which  of  the  following  elements: 

A.  Minimum  age  requirements 

B.  Minimum  education  requirements 

C.  Specific  physical  requirements 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  Due  to  civil  service  rules,  very  few  individuals  would  be  able  to  - 
begin  a  career  in  law  enforcement  or  firefighting  over  the  age  of: 

A.  20 

B.  30 

C.  40 

D.  50 

4.  Employment  requirements  for  a  fire  dispatcher  and  fireman  include: 

A.  A  probationary  period 

B.  A  college  degree 

C.  Minimum  age  of  25 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  Among  the  requirements  for  a  firefighter  is  the  ability:  * 

A.  To  distinguish  effectively  between  colors  \ 

B.  To  do  specific  physical  activities  in  a  certain  amountAf  time 

C.  To  pass  a  civil  service  examination  ^ 

D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  A  high  school  education  will  qualify  the  individual  for  all  but  one  of 
these  job  families:   

A.  Law  enforcement 

B.  Fire  protection 

C.  Probation 

D.  None  of  the  above 
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1.  b  3.  c  5.  d 

2.  d  4.  a  6.  c 
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Unit  6    Careir  Lattices  and  Mobility 


1.  An  entry  level  worker  in  law  enforcement  would  be  called: 

A.  A  police  officer 

B.  A  patrolman  aide  trainee  or  police  cadet 

C.  A  patrol  supervisor 

D.  A  police  sergeant 

2.  Entry  level  fire  protection  work  might  include: 

A.  Maintaining  equipment 

B.  Operating  a  ladder  truck 

C.  Supervising  a  chemical  fire 

D.  Working  as  a  para-medic 

3.  The  correct  law  enforcement  career  lattice  is: 

A.  Aide,  sergeant,  lieutenant,  captain 

B.  Aide,  lieutenant,  policeman,  sergeant 

C.  Policeman,  sergeant,  lieutenant,  captain 

D.  Aide,  policeman,  sergeaat,  lieutenant 

4.  The  correct  fire  protection  career  lattice  is: 

A.  Firefighter,  engineer,  lieutenant 

B.  Fire  dispatcher,  engineer,  lieutenant 
C  Firefighter,  captain,  fire  chief 

D.  None  of  the  above 

5.  The  correct  career  lattice  for  the  courts  is: 

A.  Legal  stenographer,  deputy  clerk,  assistant  administrator 

B.  Clerk  typist,  deputy  clerk,  courtroom  clerk 
C  Clerk  typist,  legal  stenographer,  deputy  clerk 
D.  Deputy  clerk,  courtroom  clerk,  administrator 

6.  Real  courts  have  all  the  following  except: 

A.  Civil  court 

B.  Moot  court 

C.  Criminal  Court 

D.  Traffic  Court 

7.  A  psychologist  would  most  likely  be  working  in: 

A.  Fire  protection 

B.  Police  protection 

C.  Corrections 

D.  Courts 
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1.  b  5.  c 

2.  a  6.  b 

3.  d  7.  c 

4.  d 
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Unit  7    Employment  Prospects 


1.  Information  about  employment  can  be  obtained  in  law  enforcement 
and  firefighting  at: 

A.  State  employment  offices 

B.  County  employment  offices 
C  Municipal  employment  offices 
D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  Most  workers  in  probation  and  parole  work  for  the: 

A.  State  and  federal  government 

B.  County  and  state  government 

C.  City  and  federal  government 

D.  None  of  the  above 

3.  The  employment  outlook  for  people  in  the  field  of  public  safety  is: 

A.  Increasing 

B.  About  the  same  as  it  was  in  1960 

C.  Declining 

D.  Fluctuating 

4.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  registered  motor  vehicles  has  the 
most  direct  effect  on: 

A.  City  police 

B.  County  sheriff 

C.  Highway  patrol 

D.  Federal  police 

5.  Which  work  best  describes  the  need  for  qualified  correctional  workers: 

A.  None 

B.  Small 

C.  Great 

D.  Few 

6.  An  individual  would  most  likely  do  seasonal  work  during  the  summer 
for  the: 

A.  U.S.  Forest  Service 

B.  County  Probation  Office 

C.  City  Fire  Department 

D.  State  Police  Department 
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Unit  1    Naturi  of  the  Field 


1.  Regulatory  Services  may  be  defined  as  services  which: 

A.  Help  control  the  flow  of  traffic  on  highways 

B.  Establish  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  military  services 

C.  Protect  the  public  welfare  from  unfair  rates  and  regulations 

D.  None  of  the  above 

2.  Regulatory  Services  grew  out  of  a  need  for  the  government  to: 

A.  Control  the  lives  of  people 

B.  Control  both  government  and  private  businesses  because  they 
cannot  be  trusted 

C   Establish  health  and  safety  standards  to  protect  all  people 

D.  Control  services  and  products  which  are  required  for  the  public  need 

3.  The  first  Regulatory  Services  appeared  in: 

A.  City  agencies 

B.  State  agencies 

C.  County  agencies 

D.  Federal  agencies 

4.  Which  is  not  a  function  of  Regulatory  Services: 

A.  Regulate  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  consumer 

B.  Protect  the  consumer 

C.  Determine  fair  rates  and  services 

D.  Set  standards  for  services  and  protects 

5.  As  our  country  became  more  industrialized: 

A.  Regulatory  Services  were  no  longer  needed 

B.  Regulatory  Services  grew  to  help  protect  the  people 

C.  People  moved  back  to  the  farm 

D.  People  had  fewer  products  to  choose  from 

6.  Which  is  a  function  of  Regulatory  Services: 

A.  Operate  ferries  and  bridges 

B.  Operate  public  utilities 

C.  Protect  the  people 

D.  Protect  large  businesses 

7.  An  example  of  a  Regulatory  Service  Agency  is: 

A.  Association  of  American  Colleges 

B.  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

C.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

D.  International  Red  Cross 
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8.  In  which  job  family  would  »  worker  in  Regulatory  Services  not  be  found: 

A.  Counseling  and  rehabilitation 

B.  Taxation  and  public  records 

C.  inspection  and  examination 

D.  License  and  customs 


Answer  Key 

1.  c  3.  b  5.  b  7.  c 

2.  d  4.  a  6.  c  8.  a 
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Unit  2    Regulatory  Sirvicis  and  thiir  Functions 

1.  Regulatory  Service  Agencies  can  be  found  in: 

A.  The  Executive  branch  of  the  federal  government 

B.  Independent  agencies  of  the  federal  government 

C.  State  agencies 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  A  justice  department  worker  would  least  likely  be  concerned  with: 

A.  Conducting  investigations 

B.  Detecting  violations  of  the  law 

C.  Collecting  and  evaluating  evidence 

D.  Regulating  and  supervising  all  national  banks 

3.  Which  department  is  primarily  concerned  with  Regulatory  Services: 

A.  Transportation  Department 

B.  Park  and  Recreation  Department 

C.  Social  Service  Department 

D.  None  of  the  above 

4.  One  of  the  main  functions  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  is  to: 

A.  Regulate  purity,  safety,  and  accurate  labeling  of  certain 
foods  and  drugs 

B.  Regulate  importation  of  crude  oil 

C.  Administer  trading  and  pricing  on  commodity  exchanges 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  Which  of  these  Regulatory  Agencies  would  not  be  a  state  agency: 

A.  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 

B.  Federal  Trade  Commission 

C.  Real  Estate 

D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  A  main  role  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  is  to: 

A.  Enforce  the  Automobile  Sales  Finance  Act 

B.  Establish  laws  relating  to  foods  or  drugs 

C.  Establish  rates  and  regulate  the  public  utilities 

D.  Promote  and  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  consumer 

7.  The  idea  of  Regulatory  Services  grew  out  of: 

A.  The  needs  of  politicians 

B.  The  needs  of  the  people 

C.  The  needs  ol  capitalists 

D.  The  needs  of  public  utility  companies 
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3    Functions  and  Dutiis  of  Workirs 


1.  One  job  that  could  probably  be  found  in  most  phases  of  the  broad  field 
of  Regulatory  Services  is: 

A.  Administrative  Assistant 

B.  Special  Agent 

C.  Dairy  Foods  Inspector 

D.  Immigration  Inspector 

2.  Which  job  family  would  be  included  in  the  field  of  Regulatory  Services: 

A.  Taxation 

B.  Inspection 

C.  Customs  and  immigration 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  Special  agents,  collection  revenue  officers,  and  accounting  technicians 
would  most  likely  belong  in  the: 

A.  Examination  job  family 

B.  License  job  family 

C.  Census  job  family 

D.  Taxation  job  family 

4.  Most  of  the  duties  of  the  public  records  job  family  are: 

A.  Investigative 

B.  Clerical 

C.  Personal 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  Which  of  the  following  jobs  would  not  be  found  in  the  inspection  job 
family: 

A.  Food  and  Drug  Inspector 

B.  Building  Inspector 

C.  Dairy  Foods  Inspector 

D.  None  of  the  above 

6.  An  individual  who  checks  on  the  financial  status  of  insurance  companies 
and  banks  is  working  in  which  job  family  of  Regulatory  Services: 

A.  Recreation 

B.  Examination 

C.  Law  Enforcement 

D.  Inspection 
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7.  A  list  of  entry  level  jobs  in  Regulatory  Services  consists  of: 

A.  Traffic  checker,  street  maintenance,  guard 

B.  Water  pollution  aide,  park  worker,  fire  lookout 

C.  Humane  officer,  license  interviewer,  customs  aide 

D.  Education  aide,  social  service  aide,  library  helper 


Answer  Key 


1.  a 

2.  d 

3.  d 

4.  b 


5.  d 

6.  b 

7.  c 
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Unit  4    Ricomminded  Qualifications  of  Workers 

1.  Because  of  the  specialized  nature  of  regulatory  services  and  records: 

A.  Many  entry  level  positions  require  either  an  associate, 
baccalaureate,  or  even  law  degree 

B.  Many  entry  level  positions  are  filled  by  high  school  graduates 

C.  Many  positions  in  this  career  family  go  vacant  each  year 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  A  ""tax  auditor"  would  most  likely  have: 

A.  A  high  school  diploma 

B.  An  associate  of  arts  degree  in  accounting 

C.  A  baccalaureate  degree  in  accounting 

D.  A  doctor's  degree  in  accounting 

3.  If  you  wanted  to  work  in  the  field  of  regulatory  services  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to: 

A.  Get  as  much  education  as  you  can 

B.  Study  business  administration 

C.  Study  accounting  and  law 

D.  All  of  the  above 

4.  A  skill  needed  by  many  in  the  regulatory  services  fleld  is: 

A.  Teaching  ability 

B.  Investigative  or  examination  skills 

C.  Knowledge  of  contracts  and  conservation 

D.  None  of  the  above 

5.  A  hearing  examiner  working  in  the  regulatory  service  fleld  is: 

A.  A  lawyer 

B.  A  special  agent 

C.  An  audiologist 

D.  A  noise  pollution  specialist 

6.  A  job  in  Regulatory  Services  that  a  high  school  graduate  could  perform  is: 

A.  Hearing  Examiner 

B.  Tax  Auditor 

C.  Dairy  Foods  Inspector 

D.  Public  Records  Clerk 
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5    Career  Lattices  and  Employment  Prospects 


1.  Salary  opportunities  for  most  persons  in  Regulatory  Services  and  records 
range  from: 

A.  $2,000  to  $5,000  a  year 

B.  $5,000  to  $6,000  a  year 

C.  $X  000  to  $34,000  a  year 
O.  $12,000  to  $50,000  a  year 

2.  The  three  career  fields  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Services  (IRS)  are: 

A.  Federal  Law  Enforcement,  Accounting,  and  Collection 

B.  Taxation,  Border  Patrol,  Treasury 

C.  Internal  Security,  Intelligence,  Public  Safety 

D.  None  of  the  above 

3.  Individuals  can  move  up  a  career  lattice  in  most  Regulatory  Service 
job  families  by; 

A.  Getting  more  formal  education 

B.  Getting  more  work  experience 

C.  Getting  specific  in-service  training 

D.  All  of  the  above 

4.  A  career  lattice  for  the  license  job  family  would  be: 

A.  Supervisor,  license  interviewer,  director,  licenser 

B.  License  interviewer,  director,  licenser,  supervisor 

C.  License  interviewer,  licenser,  supervisor,  director 

D.  Licenser,  license  interviewer,  supervisor,  director 

5.  A  career  lattice  for  the  Customs  Service  would  be: 

A.  Customs  Aide,  Import  Specialist,  Customs  Inspector,  Supervisor 

B.  Customs  Aide,  Special  Agent,  Chief  Investigator,  Supervisor 

C.  Journeyman,  Customs  Agency,  Analyst,  Director 

D.  None  of  the  above 

6.  A  building  inspector  trainee  would  be  an  entry  level  worker  in  the: 

A.  Public  records  job  family 

B.  Inspection  job  Himily 

C.  Examination  job  family 

D.  Licenser  job  family 
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Unit  1    Naturi  of  thi  Fiild 


1.  Transportation  Services  it: 

A.  A  private  moving  company 

B.  A  major  occupational  group  of  the  public-service  career  family 

C.  Services  which  provide  air  transportation 

D.  Services  which  provide  ground  tranportation 

2.  Transportation  Services  are  concerned  with: 

A.  Reducing  hazards  and  inefficiencies  of  congestion  in  both  surface 
and  air  transportation 

B.  Developing  state  and  national  policies  to  provide  convenient  and 
economical  transportation 

C.  Stimulating  technological  advances  in  transportation 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  The  need  for  transportation  management  services  is  perhaps  most 
evident  when  one  considers  that: 

A.  Between  1973  and  1983  the  total  capacity  of  the  transportation 
system  must  double  to  meet  public  needs 

B.  Land  use  is  at  a  premium  in  America 

C.  Accidents  take  a  costly  toll,  both  in  human  loss  and  suffering, 
and  economic  loss 

D.  All  of  the  above 

4.  Using  more  than  one  kind  of  transportation  system  (for  example,  rail 
and  highway)  is  called: 

A.  Multiple  transportation 

B.  Intramodel  transportation 

C.  Intermodel  transportation 

D.  None  of  the  above 

5.  Surface  transportation  systems  include  all  of  the  following  except: 

A.  Highway  systems 

B.  Rail  systems 

C.  Airway  systems 

D.  Steamship  systems 

6.  Transportation  systems  have  the  capability  to: 

A.  Move  only  people  from  place  to  place 

B.  Move  only  things  from  place  to  place 

C  Move  both  people  and  things  from  place  to  place 
D.  All  of  the  above 
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Which  of  the  following  is  not  a  major  challenge  to  transportation  managers: 

A.  Air  pollution 

B.  Unsanitary  conditions  in  food  processing 

C.  Noise  pollution 

D.  Transportation  for  the  aged 


Answer  Key 


1.  b 

2.  d 

3.  d 

4.  c 
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Unit  2    Management,  Orsanization,  and  Role  of  Major  Transportation  Asencies 

1.  The  Department  of  Transportation: 

A.  Was  organized  in  1966  — 

B.  Was  organized  in  1967  — 

C.  Is  planned  to  begin  operations  in  1984   

D.  None  of  the  above  — 


2.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  deals  with  all  of  the  following  except: 

A.  Preparing  comprehensive  city  demonstration  programs 

B.  Air  traffic  control  and  security 

C.  Landing  facility  construction  and  improvement 

D.  Environmental  protection  and  research 

3.  Which  of  the  following  federal  programs  relates  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  (FHWA): 

A.  National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 

B.  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety 

C.  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 

D.  All  of  the  above 


4.  Passenger  and  freight  trains  are  now  regulated  by  the: 

A.  New  York  Central  Railroad 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 

C.  Federal  Railroad  Administration 

D.  National  Train  Commission 


5.  The  Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety,  the  OfTice  of  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation,  and  the  Federally  owned  Alaska  Railroad  are  part  of  the: 

A.  International  Railroad  Association 

B.  National  Railway  Commission 

C.  Federal  Railroad  Administration 

D.  None  of  the  above 

6.  Public  transportation  organizations  are  often  given  easements.  An 
easement  is  a: 

^A.  Right  of  way  or  lien  on  land 

B.  Easy  Access  route 

C.  Structural  support  column 

D.  All  of  the  above 
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Unit  3    Functions  and  Dutiis  of  Workers 


1.  Which  of  the  following  statements  is  generally  true? 

A.  Most  transportation  jobs  are  low  paying 

B.  Many  publio-servicc  jobs  in  transportation  management  are  similar 
to  transportation  jobs  in  private  industry 

C.  Very  few  public-service  jobs  in  transportation  management  are 
similar  to  transportation  jobs  in  private  industry 

D.  Most  transportation  jobs  are  very  high  paying 

2.  The  people  who  control  airplanes  in  the  areas  around  airports  are  known  as: 

A.  Airport  security  police 

B.  Flight  service  specialists 

C.  Airport  traffic  controllers 

D.  Air-route  traffic  controllers 

3.  Most  transportation  management  jobs  are  found  at  the: 

A.  State  level 

B.  Federal  level 

C.  County  level 

D.  Municipal  level 

4.  Which  of  the  following  job  areas  would  not  be  included  in  the. Highways 
Job  Family? 

A.  Civil  defense 

B.  Planning  and  design 

C.  Rate  regulation 

D.  Driver  regulation 

5.  Occupations  closely  connected  with  airports  are: 

A.  Airport  design  and  operation 

B.  Airport  planning 

C.  Airport  construction 

D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  People  responsible  for  guiding  aircraft  between  airports  are  known  as: 

A.  Inter-airport  coordinators 

B.  Intra-airport  coordinators 

C.  Airport  traffic  controllers 

D.  Air-route  traffic  controllers 
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Public  service  personnel  sometimes  work  with  the  railways  as:^ 

A.  Operators  of  private  railroad  companies 

B.  Operators  and  directors  of  rail  passenger  service 

C.  Operators  of  most  freight  railroad  services 

D.  All  of  the  above 
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1.  The  largest  public-service  employer  in  air  transportation  is: 

A.  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Controller 

B.  National  Aviation  Association 

C.  Federal  Aviation  Administration 

D.  United  Airlines  •• 

2.  Air  Route  TrtfTic  controllers  should  have: 

A.  Psychological  stability 

B.  A  good  memory 

C  Ability  to  make  quick,  independent  decisions 
D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  Right-of-way  agents  and  accountants  are  employed  by  the: 

A.  Federal  Highway  Administration 

B.  Wells  Fargo  Company 

C.  National  Transportation  Board 

D.  None  of  the  above 

4.  Due  to  the  technical  nature  of  many  occupation  in  the  transportation 
field,  many  entry  level  jobs  require: 

A.  A  high  school  diploma 

B.  An  associate  of  arts  degree 

C.  A  college  degree 

D.  A  doctor's  degree 

5.  Careers  in  transportation  will: 

A.  Level  off  and  remain  fairly  stable 

B.  Rise  due  largely  to  the  expected  increase  in  passenger  and  freight 
carrying  loads 

C.  Gradually  decline  as  transportation  systems  become  automated  by 
computers 

D.  None  of  the  above 

6.  People  in  the  auditor  training  program  in  a  public-service  transportation 
agency  are  usually: 

A.  Accountants 

B.  Examiners 

C.  Transportation  Aides 

D.  Highway  Engineers 
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Accountants  243,256 
Acquisition  of  Land  Jobs  173 
Airport  284 
Construction  285 
Design  &  Operation  285 
Facilities  284 
Planning  285 
Traffic  Controllers  284 
Airport  &  Airways  Develop- 
ment Act  272 
Airport  Traffic  Controllers  284,290 
Air  Pollution  Service  145 
Air-route  Traffic  Con- 
trollers 284,290 
Air  Traffic  Controllers  284,289 
Airways  Job  Family  284,289 
Airport  Traffic 

Controllers  284 
Air-route  Traffic 

Controllers  284 

Air  Traffic  Controllers  284 
Flight  Service  Station 

Specialists  284 

Anti poverty  Agencies  46 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  237 

Bank  Examiner  247,259 

Border  Patrol  249,261 

Building  Inspector  246,258 

Building  Inspector  Aide  178 

Building  Inspector  Trainee  175,178 

Building  i  Zoning  Jobs  172 

Bureau  of  Census  236 
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Bureau  of  Commercial 

Fisheries 

144 

Bureau  of  foreign  Commerce 

236 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

142 

Bureau  of  Mines 

144 

Bureau  of  Narcotics 

236 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

236 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

144 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

143 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 

and  Wildlife 

144 

Bureau  of  Weights  &  Measures 

238 

Case  Worker  Representative 

82 

Census  Jobs  248 

,253,260 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

237 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  58 

Civil  Justice  System 

201 

Civil  Service  Act 

171 

Claims  Clerk 

82 

Code  Enforcement  Program 

146 

Community  Action 

160 

Community  Action  Jobs 

172 

Community  Design  Job 

169 

Community  Organization  Worker 

82 

Community  Program  Aide 

175,177 

Community  Renewal  Program 

146 

Corp  of  Engineers 

147 

Correctional  Officer 

210,216 

223 

,224,226 

Council  of  Education  (See 

State  Board  of  Education) 

93 

Counselor 

113,114 

Aide 

:113,114 
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Criminal  Justice  System  202,203 

Customs  Service  235,253 
Customs  Service  Jobs  248,253,260 

Demolition  Grant  Program  146 
Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 145,235,238 

Department  of  Commerce  145,236 
Department  of  Consumer 

Affairs  239 

Department  of  Corporations  239 

Department  of  Corrections  189 

Department  of  Defense  147,196 
Department  of  Health, 

Education  &  Welfare  235 
Department  of  Housing  & 

Urban  Development  145 
Department  of  Insurance  239 
Department  of  Interior  142,235 
Department  of  Justice  196,235 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  239 
Department  of  Public  Health  240 
Department  of  Real  Estate  241 
Department  of  State  196 
Department  of  Transporta- 
tion 236,271 
Department  of  Treasury  196,235 
Depletion  of  Natural 

Resources  138 

Drafting  Aide  179 

Drivers  License  Examiner  247,259 


Economic  Opportunity  Act  (EOA) 
Economic  Opportunity  Loan  (EOL) 
Economic  Resources  Develop- 
ment Job 
Educational  Services 

Adult  &  Continuing  Education 
Age  Level 

Attitudes  &  Values 
Audio-Visual  Equipment 

&  Machines 
Changing  Roles  of  Education 
Educational  Level  110,111 
Educational  Organizations 
Elementary  Education 
Entry  Level  Jobs 
Financing  Public  Education 
Functions  of  Libraries 
General  Objectives  of 

Educational  Services  91 


66 
68 

169 
87 
95 
110 
111 

99 
92 


91 
94 
113 
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97 


Educational  Services  (Cont.) 

Librarians  88 

Library  97 

Local  School  District  94 

Major  Job  Families  87 
Major  Tasks  of  Library 

Workers  97-9 

Organization  of  Libraries  97 
Organization  of  Public  Education 

in  the  American  School  System  93 

Pre-Elementary  Education  94 

Principal Role  96 
Problems  &  Unmet  Needs  in 

Education  96 
Role  at  Local ,  Stat-e  & 

National  Level  92 
Role  of  County  93 
Role  of  Federal  Government  93 
Role  of  State  93 
Secondary  Education  95 
Sources  of  Employment  Infor- 
mation &  Statistics  118 
The  Superintendent's  Role  96 
Teaching  88 
Typical  Career  Lattices  113-115 
Verticct'i  Structure  of 

Public  Education  94 

Employment  Aide  82 

Engineering  Aide  175 
Environmental  Science  Service 

Administration  145 


Examiners  Jobs 


246,253,259 


Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion 236,27 
Air  Traffic  Control  271 
Environmental  Protection  272 
Landing  Facilities  272 
Personnel  &  Plane  Capabilities  272 
Research  &  Development  273 
Security  273 

Federal  Communications  Commission  237 

Federal  Department  of  Housing 

&  Urban  Development  (HRD)  64 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act 

of  1933  (FERA)  58 

Federal  Government  4 

Federal  Executive  Branch  5 

Federal  Judicial  Branch  6 

Federal  Legislative  Branch  5 
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Inexhaustible  Natural  Resources  128 


Inspector  Jobs  246,252,258 

Insurance  Examiner  240,259 

Intermodal  Transportation  268 

Airlines  268 

Development  268 

Future  Trends  269 

Steamship  Lines  268 
Internal  Revenue  Agents  244,251,257 

Internal  Revenue  Service  235,251 
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;  FOREWORD 


This  Common  Cove  Career  Education  Curriculum  Guide  is  one  of  a  series  developed 
to  assist  those  involved  in  implementing  career  education  programs  concerned 
with  public  service  occupations.    This  Guide  consists  of  nine  units  and  con- 
\  tains  the  basic  instructional  material  recommended  for  all  areas  of  public 

service  preparation.    It  offers  suggestions  for  course  content,  teaching 
materials,  and  instructional  objectives,  as  well  as  teacher  and  student  activi- 
ties helpful  in  preparing  individuals  for  entry-level  positions  in  public 
service  occupations.    The  subject  matter  is  oriented  toward  teachers  with 
minimal  training  and/or  experience  in  public  service  educational  preparation. 
Units  are  presented  in  a  sequential  order;  however,  each  is  designed  to  stand 
alone  as  a  separate  body  of  knowledge. 

Primary  emphasis  is  on  public  service  occupations  preparation;  however,  other 
individuals  may  also  want  to  utilize  the  i?iformation  contained  in  this  Guide. 

All  of  the  information  is  "suggested,"  and  should  be  adapted  to  meet  local 
conditions  and  needs. 

A  wide  range  of  suggestions  and  approaches  to  the  subject  were  received  and, 
wherever  possible,  incorporated  into  the  final  document.    Since  the  resulting 
materials  represent  many  opinions,  no  approval  or  endorsement  of  any  insti- 
tution ,  organization,  agency,  or  person  should  be  inferred. 

This  Guide  was  prepared  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Voca- 
tional Education  Section,  Program  Planning  Unit,  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  E.  David  Graf.    The  major  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  this  guide 
belongs  to  James  J.  Lynn,  Curriculum  Specialist,  Public  Service  Occupations 
Curriculum  Project. 


Patrick  J.  Weagraff,  Ed.D. 
Project  Director 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  the  introductory  unit  to  the  Common  Core 
group.    We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit  I 

ORAL  COMMUNICATIONS 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  speak  fluently,  with  correct  articulation  and 
pronunciation. 

2.  Ability  to  group  words  into  meaningful  phrases. 

3.  Ability  to  stress  words  and  phrases  to  enhance  communica- 
ti  on . 

4.  Ability  to  control  voice  volume  and  tone  according  to 
needs . 

5.  Ability  to  use  speech  forms  appropriate  for  the  audience. 

6.  Ability  to  use  body  control  and  visual  aids  to  enhance 
communication. 

7.  Ability  to  participate  effectively  in  informal  conversation 
and  group  discussion. 

8.  Ability  to  speak  effectively  and  confidently  before  a 
group. 

9.  Ability  to  persuade  or  convince  listeners. 

10.  Ability  to  value  the  importance  of  oral  communication  as 
an  essential  skill  for  working  in  public  service  occupa- 
tions. 

INTRODUCTION 

Oral  communication  is  one  of  the  more  basic  processes  underlying 
human  relationchips.    The  use  of  speech  to  transmit  ideas,  to 
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probe  the  ideas  of  others,  to  teach,  to  persuade,  to  entertain, 
to  motivate,  and  to  otherwise  influence  and  affect  others  is  a 
uniquely  human  activity.    Speech  is  used  in  the  most  casual  and 
informal  of  human  interactions,  as  well  as  in  formal  settings 
involving  many  persons.    Through  the  mass  media,  the  sounds^ 
and  forms  of  speech  may  reach  millions  of  persons  simulta- 
neously.   Thus  the  ability  to  speak  effectively  in  a  variety 
of  settings  is  an  essential  skill  in  all. activities  in  which 
human  beings  interact  with  one  another. 

A  basis  is  provided  herein  for  the  development  of  the  student's 
ability  to  communicate  effectively  through  speech  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  and  in  a  variety  of  settings,  particularly  those 
common  to  public-service  occupational  settings.    Whatever  the 
particular  purpose  or  setting,  however,  effective  speech  will 
require  the  speaker  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  his  purpose  and 
his  audience,  to  organize  his  thoughts  and  infonnation  in  an 
orderly. way,  to  express  himself  effectively  through  his  deliv- 
ery and  his  knowledge  of  human  relations,  to  report  relevant 
facts,  to  explain  and  summarize  clearly,  and  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  his  communication. 

This  unit  provides  a  framework  for  organizing  instruction  in 
basic  speech  skills,  while  providing  practice  in  speaking  for 
several  purposes  in  several  settings. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

Whatever  the  particular  purpose  or  setting  for  oral  communica- 
tion, the  speaker  can  add  to  his  effectiveness  by  applying 
certain  general  principles.    In  general,  these  principles  can 
be  considered  under  two  broad  categories: 

°    principles  affecting  delivery,  and 
°    principles  affecting  human  relations. 

These  two  categories  are  perhaps  the  most  important  aspects 
of  oral  communication.    The  principles  of  delivery  and  human 
relations  must  be  applied  in  a  variety  of  speaking  situations. 


PRINCIPLES  AFFECTING  DELIVERY 

The  delivery  of  oral  communications  may  be  considered  under 
two  general  x:ategories  of: 

physical  delivery^  which  includes  voice  control,  articula- 
tion, pronunciation,  body  control,  and  visual  aids,  and 

verbal  delivery including  choice  of  words  and  style  of 
delivery. 
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Physical  Delivery 


VoiQe  Contvol.    The  effectiveness  of  oral  communication  depends 
in  large  measure  upon  the  physical  delivery  of  speech  symbols, 
one  major  aspect  which  is  voice  control.    Voice  control  has 
several  distinguishing  characteristics:    pitch,  volume,  dura- 
tion, and  quality: 

°    Fitch  is  the  characteristic  of  sound  as  it  relates  to  the 
musical  scale.    Each  person's  voice  has  a  certain  pitch 
level  that  may  be  considered  as  high,  low,  or  medium.  Cer- 
tain conditions  of  pitch  can  cause  communication  to  suffer: 

when  the  voice  is  pitched  too  high, 

when  it  is  pitched  too  low,  and 

when  it  lacks  variety  of  pitch  and  is  monotonous. 

°    Volume^  or  loudness,  is  another  characteristic  of  voice. 
Speakers  may  be  troubled  when  the  voice  volume  is 

too  great, 
too  weak,  or 

lacking  variety,  or  monotonous. 

°    Duration  refers  to  the  length  of  time  a  sound  lasts,  partic- 
ularly the  vowel  sounds.    There  are  two  chief  problems  re- 
lated to  this  control: 

overlengthening  of  vowels*  resulting  in  a  drawl, 
eliminating  or  clipping  of  vowels,  resulting  in 
erratic  and  staccato  speech  patterns. 

°    Quality  of  voice  refers  to  that  characteristic  which  dis- 
tinguishes one  person's  voice  from  another's,  the  voice's 
"fingerprint,"  so  to  speak.    The  student  should  strive  to 
achieve  a  pleasing  and  harmonious  quality.    Common  quality 
faults  include 

nasality  -  (too  much  nasal  resonance), 
denasality  -  (too  little  nasal  resonance), 
harshness  -  hoarseness,  and  breathiness. 


Articulation.    To  make  himself^ understood,  the  speaker  must 
produce  speech  in  such  a  way  that  the  audience  is  able  to  rec- 
ognize the  individual  words  he  speaks.    This  is  dependent  upon 
the  elements  of: 

°    articulation:,  or  the  joining  together  of  consonants  and 
vowels  that  go  to  make  up  the  word,  and 
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°    pronunciation^  or  the  fitting  together  of  these  sounds 
according  to  commonly  accepted  standards. 

These  concepts  are  often  confused.    Artiaulation  has  to  do 
with  the  clarity  or  distinctness  of  utterance j  while  pronunci- 
ation has  to  do  with  regional  or  dictionary  standards.     It  may 
be  said,  "We  mispronounce  words  when  we  don't  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce them;  we  misarticulate  words  when  we  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce them  but  fail  to  do  so."    Through  habit,  carelessness, 
and  indifference,  individuals  may  acquire  such  articulation 
problems  as: 

°    substitution  of  one  sound  for  another ^  in  such  words  as: 

"dat"  for  that,  "winduh"  for  window, 

"git". for  get,  "yur"  for  your, 

"liddle"  for  little, 

°    insertion  of  extra  sounds ^  as: 

ath-uh-lete  for  athlete,         ekscape  for  escape, 
acrosst  for  across,  fil-um  for  film. 

°    emission  of  certain  souncfs^  such  as: 

at  for  that,  probly  for  probably, 

em  for  them,  slep  for  slept, 

pitcher  for  picture, 

°    misplacement  of  accent j  for  example: 

com-PAIR-a-ble  for  COM-par-a-ble, 
pre-FER-a-ble  for  PREF-er-a-ble, 
the-A-ter  for  THE-a-ter. 


Pronunciation.    A  person  may  be  able  to  form  all  the  speech 
sounds  in  a  word  accurately  without  saying  the  word  correctly. 
The  letters  of  words  do  not  always  represent  the  same  sounds. 
When  the  person  can  fonn  the  sounds  of  a  word  correctly  but 
does  not  know  the  acceptable  way  to  form  them,  he  has  a  pro- 
nunciation problem.    The  way  to  achieve  acceptable  pronuncia- 
tion is  to  check  new  words  in  the  dictionary  and  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  pronunciations  heard  in  the  speech  of  others.  If 
others  pronounce  a  word  differently,  the  word  should  be  looked 
up  at  the  very  next  opportunity  before  usipg  it  again.  The 
teacher  must  play  a  central  role  in  identifying  words  misartic- 
ulated  and  mispronounced  by  students. 
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Bodi^  Language  as  Comnuniaation.    In  addition  to  voice  and 
ar ti c  u 1  a  ti  on- p  ron  unci  a  tf on ' con  t rol  s ,  a  speaker's  whole  body 
acts  as  an  important  tool  in  the  physical  delivery  of  speech. 
Through  the  judicious  use  of  eye  contact,  facial  expression, 
and  body  activity  the  speaker  can  supplement  and  reinforce  his 
spoken  communication  by  means  of  visual  symbols. 

Eye  Contact.    It  is  important  for  effective  oral  communication 
that  the  listeners  feel  that  the  speaker  is  speaking  directly 
to  them.    No  matter  if  ttie  speaker  is  addressing  one  person  or 
many,  each  listener  should  gain  a  feeling  that  the  speaker  is 
addressing  him.   Thus,  eye  contact  between  the  speaker  and  his 
audience  is  essential  in  virtually  every  speaking  situation. 
No  matter  what  the  setting,  therefore,  the  speaker  should  make 
every  attempt  to  meet  the  eyes  of  all  members  of  the  audience 
to  achieve  a  feeling  of  directness  and  all-inclusiveness.  The 
eyes  of  the  speaker  should  meet  those  of  members  of  the  audi- 
ence, not  look  past  them  or  avoid  them,  nor  over  their  heads, 

, out  of  the  window,  down  at  the  floor,  or  up  at  the  ceiling. 

.Eye  contact  with  members  of  the  audience  will  also  help  the 
speaker  watch  for  audience  reactions,  for  signs  of  misunder- 
standing, doubt,  or  question  which  may  help  him  modify  his  com- 
munication in  response  to  audience  reactions. 

Facial  Expression.    Another  form  of  body  control  is  the  use 
of  facial  expression  to  clarify  and  enliven  oral  communication. 
The  speaker's  face,  used  effectively,  can  reflect  his  interest 
in  his  own  message,  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  his  sincer- 
ity and  purposefulness.    Hiding  behind  a  mask  of  blankness  and 
composure  can  deny  the  speaker  an  important  tool  in  the  com- 
munication of  his  ideas.    To  develop  this  facility  with  facial 
expression,  the  learner  should  try  always  to  cormnunicate  ideas 
in  which  he  has  a  high  interest  and  in  which  he  has  a  sense  of 
competence  and  concern.    It  is  difficult  to  generate  facial 
liveliness  when  speaking  on  a  topic  of  little  personal  concern. 

Body  Activity.    The  use  of  gestures  and  general  body  activity 
provides  another  means  for  supplementing  speech.    The  use  of 
motor  activity  involving  the  head,  torso,  arms,  hands,  or  gross 
body  movement  to  emphasize  the  spoken  word  is  a  skill  which 
may  be  cultivated.    A  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  nod  of  the 
head,  a  straightening  of  the  torso,  a  lift  of  the  chin,  or  a 
step  toward  the  audience  can  indicate  indifference,,  emphasis, 
firmness  of  purpose,  a  questioning  attitude,  or  determination. 

Body  activity  can,  however,  be  overdone  to  the  point  where  too 
much  activity  may  distract  from  the  message.    The  use  of  body 
activity  must  be  judicious  if  it  is  to  have  a  controlled  and 
desired  effect  on  the  listeners. 

Another  fault  in  this  area  involves  the  unconscious  use  of 
distracting  mannerisms  which  may  result  from  habit,  nervousness. 
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or  preoccupation.    Such  mannerisms  usually  are  unrelated  to 
the  content  of  the  message,  such  as  shifting  weight  from  foot 
to  foot,  finger  or  foot  tapping,  nose  or  head  fiddling,  gener- 
alized arm  waving,  lint  picking,  and  the  like.    The  student 
should  learn  to  normally  use  body  movement  only  for  specific 
purposes,  while  trying  to  eliminate  all  mannerisms  and  over- 
uses which  distract  from  the  message. 


Visual  Aids  Help  Oval  Ccmvmniaation.    The  physical  delivery 
of  speech  may  be  enhanced  also  through  the  use  of  visual  aids. 
Visual  aids  may  be  useful  for  several  purposes: 

°    fov  getting  attention  and  interest.    Well -chosen  and  rele- 
vant aids  command  attention  through  their  shape,  color, 
texture,  or  movement.    A  speaker  can  capture  attention  by 
using  materials  which  appeal  directly  to  the  senses. 

°    fov  clarifying.    When  words  are  insufficient  to  communicate 
an  idea,  a  visual  aid  may  help  make  an  idea  clearer.  A 
sketch  or  drawing,  a  photograph  or  model,  often  can  clarify 
in  an  instant  what  may  be  impossible  to  describe  verbally. 

°    for  impressing  on  memory.    Aside  from  getting  attention  and 
clarifying  an  idea,  the  speaker  may  wish  to  affect  the  lis- 
tener's memory.    A  well-chosen  visual  aid  may  help  etch  an 
idea  on  the  memory  far  more  effectively  than  a  well-turned 
phrase. 

°  for  increasing  poise.  The  use  of  visual  aids  may  provide 
a  framework  for  the  speaker's  activity,  giving  him  something 
to  do  which  may  serve  to  increase  confidence.  The  use  of 
visual  aids  as  a  "crutch"  should  not  be  encouraged  in  the 
long  run;  however,  their  use  in  this  way  may  serve  to  aid 
the  self-confidence  of  the  learner  in  the  initial  stages 
of  speech  training. 

Many  types  of  visual  aids  may  be  found  useful  to  supplement 
oral  communications.    These  include  charts,  graphs,  maps, 
globes,  chalkboard  sketches,  flip  charts,  models,  moving  pic- 
tures, projected  slides  and  illustrations,  photographs,  or 
television  enlargements.    In  using  visual  aids,  the  speaker 
should  follow  several  basic  guidelines: 

°    He  should  use  the  visual  material  purposefully. 

°    He  should  be  certain  that  the  entire  audience  can  see  the 
aid. 

°    He  should  maintain  eye  contact  while  using  the  aid. 

°    He  should  avoid  dividing  attention  with  the  aid  when  it  is 
not  in  use. 
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Verbal  Delivery 


The  effectiveness  of  oral  communication  depends  also  upon  the 
speaker's  choice  of  language  and  his  style  of  delivery.  The 
words  he  uses,  the  phrasing  by  which  he  assembles  them,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  delivers  them,  are  the  elements  of 

nevbal  delivery. 


Choice  of  Lancfuage.    Good  language  in  oral  camnuni cation  is 
language  adapted  to  the  audience  and  to  the  occasion.  In 
choosing  language,  the  speaker  must  consider  himself,  the  ideas 
he  wants  to  express,  the  characteristics  of  the  audience,  and 
the  nature  of  the  setting.    Thus  he  must  ask  himself,  "Is  this 
expression  suitable  for  me  to  use  in  communicating  this  thought 
to  this  audience  on  this  occasion?" 

Use  clear  language.    To  accomplish  this,  the  speaker  should  use 
language  which  clarifies  his  thoughts.    Language  should  be 
simple  and  not  pompous.    Unnecessarily  complex  expressions  or 
technical  terms  should  be  avoided.    Too^^^ltey  words,  too  ornate 
words,  too  pretentious  words,  can  hamper  conmuni cation.  The 
criteria  of  clarity  in  speaking  are  directness,  economy,  and 
aptness.    For  example. 

Instead  of  Say 

prevarication  lie 

domicile  home 

this  moment  is  one  of  great  I'm  glad  to  be  here 

joy  to  my  heart 

Seek  precise  words.    It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  use  precise 
language.    Words  and  expressions  which  are  specific  to  the 
intended  meaning  are  more  likely  to  communicate  that  meaning 
than  more  general  and  abstract  words.    In  this  vein, 

Instead  of  Try 

car  '  hardtop,  sedan,  Ford, 

or  1973,  hatch-back 
Pinto 

said  replied,  stated,  cried, 

commented,  uttered 

Avoid  imprecise  wording.    Avoid  roundabout  expressions,  or 
euphemisms y  which  create  special  problems  in  lack  of  precision. 
"Soft-pedaling"  an  idea  now  and  then  may  be  justified  o'f  the 
speaker  does  not  sacrifice  his  overall  credibility.    But  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  use  of  euphemisms  does  not  act  to  call 
into  question  the  speaker's  ideas  or  intent.  Therefore, 
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Instead  of  Try 

he  passed  to  his  just  reward  he  died 

he  received  his  termination  he  was  fired 

notice 

the  effects  were  not  incon-  the  effects  were  great 

siderable 

Use  ccppealirLg  language.  The  speaker  should  also  seek  to  use 
language  which  will  enliven  his  thoughts.    One  way  to  achieve 
this  is  to  use  language  that  appeals  to  the  senses.    Thus  lan- 
guage that  appeals  to  movement,  color,  light,  texture,  form, 
taste,  smell,  sound,  and  the  like  will  tend  to  put  life  in 
the  speaking.  Thus, 

Instead  of  Try 

a  difficult  peace  a  hard  and  bitter  peace 

an  old  ship  a  splintery,  creaking 

old  ship 

Animate  abstract  ideas.    Figurative  language,  too,  can  enliven 
speech  by  animating  an  abstract  idea.    The  use  of  simile,  met- 
aphor, personification,  and  irony  (look  up  the  meanings  in  your 
dictionary)  are  especially  useful.    For  example. 

Instead  of  Try 

her  arrival  silenced  everyone  her  arrival  was  like  a 

chill  winter  wind 

he  paced  to  and  fro  he  was  like  a  caged  lion 

the  winds  rustled  the  trees  the  trees  whispered  in 

the  winds 

we  worked  a  lot  of  overtime  oh,  we  twiddled  away  our 

time  and  often  left 
early! 

Use  varied  techniques.  The  speaker  should  develop  ways  to  vary 
his  choice  of  language.    Variety  in  expression  can  help  to 
sustain  interest  and  attention,  while  often  clarifying  meaning. 
Students  should  practice  changing  their  language  by  use  of 
techniques  such  as: 

°    varying  the  shaping  of  sentences  (use  of  questions,  use  of 
imperatives,  varying  order  of  phrases,  etc.). 

°    building  climax  within  passages. 

°    using  parallelisms  (recurring  similarities  )f  phrase  or 
word  arrangements). 

°    using  alliteration  (repeating  first  syllables,  or  consonants 
in  consecutive  words). 
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°    using  repetition  of  phraseology. 

°    using  fresh  language;  i.e.,  avoiding  the  ordinary  and  the 
hackneyed,  or  shopworn,  cliche-type  phrases. 

Use  appropriate  language.    The  speaker  should  always  take  spe- 
cial pains  to  use  language  appropriate  to  the  occasion and 
language  which  is  standard.    The  speaker  can  be  too  formal  or 
too  informal,  either  of  which  will  reduce,  for  particular  oc- 
casions, the  effectiveness  of  his  communication.    While  the 
formality  of  language  may  be  adjusted  to  the  occasion,  rarely 
will  it  be  appropriate  to  use  common  slang  or  the  language  of 
the  streets  in  any  formal  communication  setting.  Similarly, 
the  use  of  standard  speech  will  usually  be  appropriate  and 
aid  in  communicating  ideas,  whereas  the  use  of  substandard 
language  forms  may  inhibit  understanding  and  reduce  the  speak- 
er's credibility  among  many  segments  of  his  audience. 

Use  natural  language.    Further,  it  is  important  on  all  occa- 
sions that  the  speaker  use  language  that  is  his  ownj,  language 
which  is  familiar  and  comfortable.    Each  student  should  work 
toward  developing  broader  vocabulary  and  a  greater  variety  of 
language  skills,  but  should  be  discouraged  from  trying  to 
achieve  these  in  large  steps.    Language  skills  are  developed 
over  long  periods  of  time,  and  at  any  given  stage  of  develop- 
ment the  student  should  use  the  language  with  which  he  is  most 
comfortable  and  natural.    In  this  way  each  student,  over  time, 
may  develop  uniqueness  and  effectiveness  of  style  -  that  char- 
acteristic of  one's  speech  which  brands  it  distinctly  as  his 
own. 


Develop  a  Good  Style  of  Delivery.     Finally,  control  of  deliv- 
ery rate^  rhythym^  and  phrasing  will  be  essential  to  achieving 
clarity  and  effectiveness  .in  oral  communication.    Rate  may  be 
controlled  by  the  number  and  duration  of  the  silent  spaces 
between  words  and  phrases,  as  well  as  by  the  time  taken  in.  the 
production  of  individual  sounds,  particularly  the  vowel  sounds. 
Faster  rates  may  be  called  for  at  times;  at  other  times,  slower 
rates.    Variations  in  rate  can  affect  the  clarity  of  communi- 
cation as  well  as  the  mood.    A  slow  and  ponderous  rate  may 
create  a  mood  of  solemnity;  a  rapid  rate,  one  of  lightness  and 
joyful ness.    One  should  vary  his  rate  within  speech  to  achieve 
variety  as  he  varies  other  aspects  of  verbal  delivery. 

These  variations,  together  with  the  individual's  use  of  pauses 
and  techniques  of  sound  production  act  to  generate  a  rhythm  of 
speech  which  is  part  of  the  individual's  style.    Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  use  of  pauses  aids  rather  than  hinders  mean- 
ing -  that  pauses  occur  in  appropriate  places. 

Also,  especial  care  should  be  taken  that  irrelevant  sounds, 
such  as  "ah,"  "uh,"  and  "um"  do  not  creep  into  the  individual's 
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speech  to  fill  up  the  spaces  and  to  break  up  the  flow  of  ideas. 
The  rate,.and  rhythm  of  speaking  should  compare  favorably  to  a 
musical  composition  in  which  the  breaks,  accelerations,  slow- 
downs, and  repetitions  add  interest  and  clarity  to  the  com- 
poser's purpose. 


PRINCIPLES  AFFECTING  HUMAN  RELATIONS 

In  addition  to  those  principles  of  oral  communication  which 
affect  delivery,  a  number  of  principles  of  oral  communication 
affect  the  relationship  between  the  speaker, and  his  audience. 
It  should  be  self-evident  that  a  listener  will  be  more  recep- 
tive to  a  speaker's  ideas  if  a  positive  relationship  exists 
between  them.  The  speaker  can  apply  certain  principles  which 
will  tend  to  create  and  to  maintain  this  type  of  positive  re- 
lationship. 

Respect  the  Dignity  of  Others 

Every  human  being  desires  self-respect,  a  sense  of  personal 
worth,  and  dignity.    In  dealing  with  others  it  is  basic  to 
honestly  nourish  this  des^ire.    If  we  do  or  say  anything  which 
will  injure  another's  dignity,  if  we  humiliate  or  demean  him 
in  any  way,  we  create  resentment  and  antagonism  which  can  ob- 
struct effective  communication.    To  implement  this  principle, 
try  the  following  techniques  in  both  formal  and  informal  com- 
munications : 

°    Make  the  other  person  right  in  something.    Even  though  you 
may  disagree  with  him,  start  your  search  for  agreement  by 
pinpointing  something  in  which  he  is  right  and  go  on  from 
there. 

°    Avoid  aanplaining  or  finding  fault.    The  complainer  and  the 
fault-finder  destroy  all  reasonable  relations  with  others. 
Follow  the  maxim,  "Fix  the  error,  not  the  blame."  Protect 
the  dignity  of  others  by  showing  your  respect  for  them  per- 
sonally, even  while  you  may  disagree  with  their  ideas  or 
criticize  their  work. 

°    Avoid  arguments.    Arguing  with  another  implies  that  he  is 
ignorant  or  mistaken  and  thereby  diminishes  his  dignity. 
Antagonism  can  easily  form  around  argument  and  obstruct 
effective  communication.    By  being  modest  in  advancing  ideas 
and  by  avoiding  telling  others  they  are  wrong,  a  speaker 
can  reduce  the  possibility  of  damaging  arguments.  Rather 
than  saying,  "It  is  obvious  that  "  or  "Any  right-think- 
ing person  can  see  that  "  try  saying,  "It  appears  to  me 

that  ,"  or  "Let  us  consider  the  possibility  that  " 
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°    Admit  personal  mistakes.    If  one  is  willing  to  admit  that 
he  is  human  enough  to  make  an  error,  others  find  their  own 
self-image  taking  on  increased  stature. 


Develop  An  Honest  Interest  in  Other  People 

This  second  principle  challenges  us  to  develop  an  attitude  of 
curiosity  about  others  and  to  pursue  this  curiosity  rather  than 
to  tell  others  about  ourselves.  Rather  than  a  "Here  I  am"  at- 
titude, develop  a  "There  you  are"  attitude.  Such  an  attitude 
creates  respect  in  others,  and  enables  one  to  know  those  with 
whom  he  deals,  to  understand  them,  and  to  treat  them  as  indi- 
viduals. To  cultivate  an  attitude  of  interest  in  others,  try 
the  following  techniques: 

°    Be  an  interested  listener.    One  cannot  possibly  respect  an- 
other's  point  of  view  unless  he  hears  it  out, 

°    Smile  honestly  and  often.    A  person  need  not  agree  with, 
approve  of ,  or  like  another's  point  of  view;  understanding, 
recognition,  and  interest  are  sufficient  to  stimulate  an 
honest  smile  which  will  reflect  one's  appreciation  and  re- 
spect for  the  other's  point  of  view. 

°    Ask  questions  frequently  to  understand  others.  Questions 
are  valuable  because  they  require  people  to  take  specific 
actions  in  the  direction  of  others,    A  good  question  reveals 
that  one  has  really  been  listening  and  further,  that  he  has 
an  interest  in  what  was  said.    And  it  gives  another  an  op- 
portunity to  further  reveal  himself,  thus  providing  a  mech- 
anism for  getting  better  acquainted. 


Recognize  Individual  Uniqueness  and  Worth 

This  third  principle  asks  us  to  see  people  as  individuals,  to 
respond  positively  to  their  better  qualities,  and  to  understand 
their  weaknesses.    To  develop  ability  in  this  area,  try  such 
methods  as: 

°    Get  names  right  and  H^^^  tham  of  tan.    Every  person  has  a 
name  which  designates  his  uniqueness.    One's  use  of  it  re- 
veals recognition  of  his  uniqueness.    Using  names  correctly 
and  frequently  not  only  satisfies  the  natural  desire  of 
another  for  recognition,  but  aids  a  person  to  identify  an- 
other as  an  individual, 

°    Be  appreciative  and  quick  to  give  ^approval.    Being  ready 
and  generous  with  appreciation  builds  good  human  relations 
in  two  ways.    It  nourishes  the  receiver's  feeling  of  self- 
esteem  and  worth.    And  it  trains  the  giver  to  be  observant 
of  the  strong  or  desirable  traits  and  behavior  of  others. 
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Assume  that  people  wilt  behcxoe  in  a  dood  Ttwvier,    If  we  as- 
cribe  the  best  of  motives  and  intentions  to  others ,  they 
will  be  inclined  to  live  up  to  them.    Assume  the  best  of 
every  person  and  you  will  rarely  be  disappointed.  Assuming 
the  best  of  them  gives  implied  recognition  to  their  worth 
as  individuals. 

Respect  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others.    A  person  need 
not  always  agree  with  the  opinions  of  others,  but  he  must 
respect  the  right  of  others  to  hold  opinions  different  from 
his  own  and  refrain  from  belittling  or  contradicting  them. 
The  opinions  of  others  are  very  much  a  part  of  their  psy- 
chological and  intellectual  makeup,  and  to  refuse  respect 
for  an  opinion  is  to  deny  respect  to  the  person  himself. 
Effective  communication  cannot  occur  between  persons  with- 
out mutual  respect  for  their  rights  and  opinions. 


Cooperate  With  the  Wants  of  Others 

This  fourth  principle  emphasizes  that  behavior  is  directed 
from  within  a  person  as  he  attempts  to  satisfy  his  own  wants 
or  to  solve  his  own  problems.    If  a  person  seeks  to  communi- 
cate with  others  and  to  direct  their  behavior  in  a  particular 
direction,  he  must  cooperate  with  the  wants  which  motivate 
them.    That  is,  he  must  align  his  purposes  with  their  wants 
and  avoid  the  appearance  of  denying  or  frustrating  those  wants. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  difference  between  cooperating  with 
the  wants  of  others  and  giving  in  to  them.    Cooperation  simply 
implies  that  one  should  present  his  case  in  a  way  which  will 
reveal  how  the  listener  will  benefit.    Some  techniques  for 
implementing  this  principle  follow: 

°    Enoourage  initiative.    Great  energy  can  be  released  by  en- 
couraging and  tactfully  guiding  the  initiative  of  others. 
Challenging  the  creative  imagination  of  others  -  in  pro- 
posing solutions  to  problems,  in  developing  plans,  in  orga- < 
nizing  for  action,  and  the  like  -  reveals  the  speaker's 
respect  for  the  ideas  of  others,  and  can  go  a  long  way  to 
assure  their  cooperation  and  participation  in  the  final 
activity.    When  one's  own  initiative  and  imagination  has 
been  challenged,  he  is  more  likely  to  align  himself  with 
the  decisions  which  are  finally  reached. 

°    Help  the  oiher  person  get  what  he  wants.    When  another  sees 
a  person  willing  to  help  him  satisfy  his  wants,  an  atmo- 
sphere conducive  to  effective  communication  and  cooperation 
has  been  established.    Try  to  recognize  what  others  want 
and  address  the  issuer  from  their  point  of  view.  . 

°    Present  problems  and  ask  for  solutions.    When  one  must  ask 
another  for  help,  when  he  must  assign  work,  or  when  he  wants 
to  enlist  cooperation,  then  he  will  often  find  it  more  pro- 
ductive to  present  the  problem  and  ask  for  help  in  its 
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solution  than  to  make  a  direct  demand.    Instead  of  saying, 
"George,  move  those  boxes  out  of  the  aisle,"  try  saying, 
"George,  these  boxes  are  dangerous  where  they  are;  someone 
may  injure  himself.    Is  there  some  other  handy  place  for 
them  where  they  will  be  out  of  the  way?"    By  involving 
George  in  solving  the  problem  you  show  respect  for  his  ideas, 
and  he  will  more  likely  WANT  to  help  solve  the  problem. 

°    Present  doubts^  opinions^  or  objections  in  question  form. 
Sometimes  we  must  necessarily  disagree  with  another.  When 
it  is  necessary,  we  can  make  our  disagreement  more  objective 
and  more  acceptable  to  others  if  we  avoid  over  positive  or 
challenging  statements.    One  technique  for  achieving  this 
is  to  voice  our  concerns  in  the  form  of  questions,  which 
may  minimize  the  possibility  of  arousing  resentment  or 
starting  an  argument. 

By  asking  questions,  one  establishes  the  basis  that  the 
other  fellow  may,  after  all,  be  right  and  thereby  shows  re- 
spect for  his  ideas.    Instead  of  saying,  "George,  I  don't 
agree  with  you  that  the  service  counter  should  be  placed 
just  inside  the  entry  door,"  one  should  try  asking,  "George, 
if  we  did  put  the  service  counter  just  inside  the  entry 
door,  wouldn't  it  cause  waiting  customers  to  block  the  en- 
trance?"   In  this  form  the  objection  does  not  challenge 
George's  ideas,  nor  put  him  on  the  defensive,  since  George 
is  being  asked  to  contribute  his  further  ideas  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

If  people  can  adopt  the  method  of  offering  opinions,  doubts, 
and  objections  in  the  form  of  questions,  then  a  cooperative 
attitude  can  be  encouraged  in  others  instead  of  a  hostile 
one. 

One  who  cultivates  skill  in  the  systematic  application  of  the 
foregoing  principles  of  human  relations  in  his  oral  communi- 
cations will  find  his  listeners  more  receptive  to  his  ideas. 


PERSON-TO-PERSON  COMMUNICATIONS 

Not  only  in  the  public- service  occupations,  but  in  business, 
industry,  and  everyday  life,  the  form  of  communication  most 
often  used  is  person-to-person  speaking.    Any  human  activity 
which  requires  the  interaction  of  two  or  more  persons  will 
rely  heavily  upon  person-to-person  speaking  to  establish  and 
maintain  social  relationships,  to  plan,  to  coordinate,  and  to 
carry  out  cooperative  tasks.    Effectiveness  in  person-to-person 
aommuniaation  is  essential  for  effectiveness  in  most  Jobs.  The 
forms  of  person-to-person  communications  most  commonly  used  in 
public-service  occupations  and  discussed  herein  are  informal 
conversation,  interviewing,  and  group  discussions. 
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Informal  Conversation,    The  major  difference  between  conversa- 
tion and  public  speaking  is  that  in  conversation  there  is  give- 
and-take,  while  in  public  speaking  the  speaker  does  all  the 
talking.    Yet  even  this  difference  may  be  more  apparent  than 
actual,  for  in  real  life  conversants  may  hold  the  floor  for 
long  periods  of  time,  and  public  speakers  may  be  seeking  two- 
way  communication  with  their  audiences. 

There  are  few  firm  rules  of  conversation  which  will  hold  true 
in  all  situations  because  conversational  situations  may  vary 
so  widely.    Not  only  do  topics  vary,  but  the  makeup  of  the 
conversants  in  age,  occupation,  interest,  education  may  also 
vary.    So  may  the  time,  place,  and  purpose  of  the  gathering. 
So  many  situations  are  possible  that  the  conversationalist  who 
tries  to  meet  them  all  in  the  same  manner  is  doomed  to  failure. 
The  good  conversationalist  will  try  to  develop  a  wise  adapt- 
ability.   Some  guidelines  which  may  prove  helpful  are  these: 

°    Pursue  only  those  subjects  of  interest  to  all  the  conver- 
sants. 

°    Avoid  saying  about  another  what  you  might  resent  being  said 
about  yourself. 

°    Avoid  statements  which  you  would  be  embarrassed  to  have  re- 
peated with  your  name  cited  as  the  source. 

°    Maintain  a  conversational  tone:    good-humored,  alert,  and 
vigorous,  without  being  rancorous, 

°    Express  opinions,  but  avoid  being  opinionated;  contend  with- 
out being  contentious. 

°    In  general,  adhere  to  the  principles  of  good  human  relations 
discussed  in  the  previous  section. 


Interviewing.    Most  persons,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  been 
interviewed.    Public-service  employees,  at  one  time  or  another, 
may  be  expected  to  conduct  interviews.    While  interviews  have 
many  characteristics  in  common  with  conversation,  there  are 
important  differences.    An  interview  is  a  planned  conversation 
-  it  is  arranged  in  advance  by  the  parties  and  is  intended  to 
accomplish  some  purpose.    Interviews  may  be  structured  (direc- 
tive) or  unstructured  (nondi rective)  in  form.    The  former  is 
likely  to  be  task-  or  subject-centered  and  is  most  common  in 
work  situations.    The  latter  are  likely  to  be  person-centered 
and  are  used  for  counseling,  analysis,  and  therapy.  Thus, 
they  usually  require  that  the  interviewer  have  substantial 
professional  training.    There  are  many  kinds  of,  and  purposes 
for,  interviews.    For  example: 

°    Employment  interviews:    for  securing,  developing,  and 
training  employees. 
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°    Induction  interviews:    for  orienting  new  employees. 

°    Performance  review  interviews:    for  training,  and  developing 
employees. 

°    Counseling  interviews:    for  personal  and  personnel  matters. 

°    Correction  interviews:    for  disciplining  and  guidance  of 
staff. 

°    Grievance  interviews:    reverse  correction  interviews. 

°    Data  gathering  interviews:    to  obtain  special  information. 

°    Consulting  interviews:    exchange  of  information  and  problem 
solving  with  an  expert. 

°    Sales  interviews:    for  persuading  another. 

°    Order-giving  interviews:    to  assign  tasks  and  procedures. 

°    Exit  interviews:    a  debriefing  of  an  employee  upon  separa- 
tion. 

From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  interviews  are  directed  to- 
ward serving  three  basic  goals: 

°    to  increase  understanding  through  information-giving  and 
i  nf ormati  on-getti  ng , 

°    to  persuade,  and 

°    to  solve  problems. 

To  be  effective,  interviews  should  be  carefully  planned.  Ob- 
jectives should  be  determined  in  advance,  and  thought  should 
be  given  to  major  obstacles  likely  to  arise.    The  strategy  and 
tactics  of  the  interview  should  be  planned  beforehand,  and 
consideration  should  be  given  to  some  contingency  plans  in  the 
event  that  certain  events  occur  during  the  interview. 

The  beginning  of  the  interview  should  establish  a  workable^ 
arrangement  between  the  parties  by  establishing  an  appropriate 
atmosphere,  stimulating  interest  and  attention,  and  presenting 
the  problem  or  goal  of  the  interview. 

The  body  of  the  interview  should  pursue  the  above  objectives. 

The  close  of  the  interview  should  round  out  and  gracefully 
terminate  the  interview.    The  gist  of  the  interview  should  be 
reviewed  or  summarized;  the  bases  for  further  conversations 
should  be  established  if  necessary;  and  appreciations  should 
be  expressed. 


Group  Discussions.    The  tenn  group  discussion  describes  an 
activity  that  enables  a  number  of  cooperative  people  to  talk 
freely  about  a  problem  under  the  leadership  of  a  member  of  the 
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group.    They  have  the  common  purpose  of  interchanging  ideas 
for  specific  needs.    Group  discussion  is  sometimes  confused 
with  debate,  but  the  two  activities  differ  in  purpose,  in 
format,  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  participants.    The  purpose 
of  debate  is  advoaaay;  the  purpose  of  discussion  is  inquiry. 

In  group  discussion,  the  participants  deliberate  seriously  with 
minimum  restraints.    They  work  in  cooperation  with  one  another 
in  discussion  at  least  until  the  group  as  a  unit  has  reached 
a  solution  to  a  problem.    Their  purpose  is  to  inquire  in  order 
to  learn  all  aspects  of  a  problem,  and  then  to  solve  it.  Al- 
though participants  may  disagree,  their  purpose  is  to  sort  out 
the  areas  of  agreement  in  arriving  at  answers. 


Techniques  of  Group  Disaussion.    The  techniques  and  formats  of 
group  discussion  may  vary,  but  the  underlying  purpose  remains 
the  same  -  to  inquire  into  the  essential  aspects  of  a  problem 
and  to  solve  it.    Some  types  of  discussions,  such  as  the  meet- 
ingy  or  round-table^  are  not  intended  for  audiences;  others, 
such  as  the  panel j  the  symposium^  and  the  forum^  are  planned 
for  audiences.    Whatever  the  format,  the  participants  should 
remember  that  they  are  acting  as  a  group  studying  a  question. 
It  requires  real  skill  on  the  part  of  all  participants  to  pool 
relevant  information,  to  move  the  discussion  forward,  to  limit 
heated  cross-talk,  and  to  stress  areas  of  agreements. 

Criteria  for  group  discussion.    Group  discussion  is  useful 
only  if  the  group  has  a  real  problem  to  solve  and  if  its  mem- 
bers all  agree  on  what  that  problem  is.    Thus,  stating  the 
question  in  an  effective  way  is  important  to  promote  fruitful 
discussion.    Here  are  some  criteria  for  worthwhile  discussions: 

°    The  problem  should  deserve  a  solution. 

°    The  problem  should  be  worth  the  time  spent  on  it. 

°    The  problem  should  be  either  timely  or  timeless. 

°    The  problem  should  be  able  to  be  solved  in  the  time  avail- 
able. 

°    The  group  should  be  competent  to  solve  the  problem. 

°    The  problem  should  be  stated  in  question  form. 

°    The  question  for  discussion  should  not  be  stated  in  a  form 
demanding  a  "yes"  or  "no"  answer,  but  in  a  form  indicating 
a  need  for  discussion.    (Instead  of:    "Should  the  federal 
government  control  the  press?"    try:    "What  should  be  the 
role  of  the  federal  government  in  regulating  the  press?" 

Leading  a  discussion  requires  some  special  skills.    The  dis- 
cussion  leader  must  insure  the  orderly,  systematic,  and  coop- 
erative consideration  of  the  question.    He  tries  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  discussion  without  manipulating  the  group  to 
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accept  any  particular  conclusion.  He  assures  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  participate,  and  that 
no  one  monopolizes  the  floor.  He  provides  needed  facts  or 
calls  upon  others  to  provide  them.  He  summarizes  when  needed 
and  restates  the  issues  under  discussion.  He  strives  to  keep 
the  emphasis  upon  agreement  and  cooperative  thinking  in  order 
to  avoid  conflict. 

A  simple  functional  plan  for  discussion  leadership  might  in- 
clude the  following  steps  for  a  problem-solving  discussion: 

°  Introduction  of  the  problem  by  the  leader. 

°  Defining  potentially  confusing  terms. 

°  Presentation  of  relevant  facts  by  group  members. 

°  Specifying  criteria  for  judging  a  good  solution. 

°  Presentation  by  members  of  possible  solutions. 

°  Analysis  of  solutions  in  relation  to  criteria. 

°    Decision:    which  solution  is  preferred,  or  what  additional 
information  is  needed  before  a  decision  can  be  made. 

Forms  of  group  dieauseion.    Several  forms  of  group  discussion 
are  in  common  use.    Each  occasion  for  group  discussion  implies 
its  own  format  for  discussion  which  will  best  serve  its  own 
specific  needs,  purposes,  and  interests. 

The  common  formats  include: 

°    The  round  table  (or  informal)  group  discussion  is  usually 
not  observed  by  an  audience.    The  preferred  number  of  par- 
ticipants is  from  four  to  seven,  although  good  discussions 
may  be  held  with  as  many  as  fifteen  or  as  few  as  three  par- 
ticipants.   The  discussants  should  cooperate  courteously 
in  reaching  a  decision.    Formal  recognition  to  speak  is  not 
necessary.    The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  round- 
table  discussion  is  its  informality. 

°    The  panel  is  similar  except  for  the  presence  of  an  audience. 
With  Jin  audience,  the  members  are  more  formal  in  their  pre- 
sentations, speaking  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
audience  as  well.    If  the  audience  participates  by  asking 
questions  after  the  solution  has  been  reached,  the  activity 
is  called  a  panel  forum. 

°    A  eympoeium  differs  from  the  panel  or  round-table  because 
all  participants,  perhaps  three  or  four,  are  experts  on 
phases  of  the  question.    The  speakers  give  set  speeches  in 
order  and  are  provided  little  opportunity  for  interchanging 
ideas  with  their  fellow  participants.    The  symposium  is 
typically  presented  for  the  benefit  of  an  audience.  Often 
a  panel  follows  a  symposium,  offering  the  participants  an 
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opportunity,  after  their  individual  presentations,  to 
exchange  ideas  in  a  discussion  format.    When  the  audience 
is  invited  to  ask  questions  of  the  participants,  the  activ- 
ity is  called  a  symposium- f ovum. 

The  fovum  is  an  activity  distinguished  by  audience  partici- 
pation.   The  forum  may  be  used  in  combination  with  a  panel, 
a  symposium,  a  lecture,  a  debate,  or  any  other  form  which 
may  be  useful  to  communicate  basic  information  to  the  audi- 
ence prior  to  its  participation.    The  leader,  in  conducting 
a  forum,  should  explain  the  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
members  of  the  audience  in  asking  questions  or  making  ccxn- 
ments,  including  how  to  be  recognized,  how  much  time  will 
be  allowed,  and  the  like. 

Group  discussion  is  an  excellent  means  of  pooling  knowledge, 
reaching  decisions,  and  informing  the  public.    The  public- 
service  employee  will  find  himself  participating  in  group  dis- 
cussion both  within  his  organization,  at  staff  meetings  and 
other  groups,  and  for  audiences  as  a  means  of  infonning  public 
opinion. 


SPEAKING  BEFORE  GROUPS 

The  distinction  between  speaking  IN  a  group  and  speaking  BE- 
FORE a  group  is  not  always  apparent.    If,  as  a  member  of  a 
group,  one  speaks  his  piece  for  five  full  minutes  without  in- 
terruption, or  if  he  rises  and  speaks  from  a  standing  position, 
is  he  speaking  in  the  group  or  before  it?   While  it  is  a  popu- 
lar notion  that  group  speaking,  or  public  speaking  is  charac- 
terized by  a  much  higher  degree  of  formality,  and  by  one-way 
communication  from  the  speaker  to  his  audience,  it'is  well  to 
consider  speaking  before  a  group  as  simply  dignified,  amplified 
conversation.    Public  speaking^  at  its  bestj  seeks  to  establish 
a  carefully  planned  conversational  relationship  with  a  group 
of  persons. 

The  pub lie- service  employee  will  find  many  occasions  in  which 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  speak  before  a  group.    The  group  may 
be  his  co-workers,  as  at  a  staff  or  committee  meeting;  his 
colleagues,  as  at  a  professional  conference;  or  members  of  the 
public,  as  at  a  public  meeting,  or  a  meeting  of  a  citizens* 
group.    Whatever  the  particular  occasion,  the  employee  may  be 
called  upon  to  speak  before  a  group  for  any  of  several  purposes 
The  general  principles  of  effective  oral  communication  apply 
to  public  or  group  speaking,  as  well  as  to  person-to-person 
speaking,  and  attention  to  these  principles  will  aid  in  de- 
veloping effectiveness  in  speaking  before  groups.  Public- 
service  employees  commonly  participate  in  speaking  before 
groups  for  the  purposes  of  infonning,  instructing,  persuading, 
motivating,  or  entertaining. 
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Speaking  to  Inform 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  speech  to  infonn  is  to  convey  infor- 
mation to  listeners  to  clarify  a  point  of  view,  a  process,  a 
method,  an  idea,  a  problem,  or  a  proposed  solution.    By  far 
the  greater  amount  of  speaking  before  a  group  is  done  to  con- 
vey information.    The  content  may  vary  from  relatively  simple, 
concrete  topics,  such  as  how  to  complete  a  personnel  form,  to 
highly  abstract  topics,  such  as  how  a  client-centered  program 
will  affect  relations  with  clients. 

Three  general  types  of  informing  speeches  are  commonly  used 
in  public-service  work: 

°  reports, 

°    briefings , 

°    informational  talks . 

An  oral  report  summarizes  in  orderly  fashion  a  body  of  infor- 
mation, usually  assembled  by  the  person  making  the  report. 

A  briefing  is  similar  to  a  report,  except  that  it  usually  oc- 
curs as  a  prelude  to  some  imminent  action.    All  the  facts 
needed  for  decision-making  actions  are  assembled  immediately 
before  the  action,  and  conveyed  to  those  who  will  be  making 
the  decisions. 

The  informational  talk  is  less  fonnal ,  usually  delivered  by  a 
knowledgeable  person  without  need  for  much  formal  preparation. 
An  informational  talk  might  be  presented  by  the  head  of  an 
agency  about  the  agency's  work  to  a  group  of  new  employees. 
A  simple  and  typical  four-part  outline  for  infonnation  speeches 
consists  of  the  following  parts: 

°    Introduction:    Tell  them  what  you  are  going  to  tell  them. 

°    Key  Idea:    Tell  them  the  main  or  central  idea. 

°    Body:    Tell  them  the  details. 

°    Conclusion:    Tell  them  what  you  told  them. 


Speaking  to  Instruct 

Almost  every  employee  in  a  public  agency  at  one  time  or  another 
will  be  expected  to  teach  or  train  others.    This  teaching  will 
often  occur  in  a  group  situation,  and  the  employee  will  func- 
tion as  a  teacher,  speaking  to  the  group,  assigning  practice, 
evaluating  student  work,  and  similar  activities.    Speaking  for 
this  purpose  should  generally  follow  the  rules  of  good  human 
relations,  of  course,  but  additionally  should  use  certain 
principles  of  learning  which  will  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  teaching. 
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When  speaking  to  instruct  or  train  a  group,  the  instructor 
should  employ  the  following  principles: 

Include  ^an  advance  oTQccnizer:    A  summary  of  the  tasks 
which  will  be  learned,  and  a  reason  for  learning  them. 

Provide  active  vraatice:    Give  >the  le^arners,  or  listeners, 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  practice  what  you  want  them  to 
learn.    Ask  a  lot  of  questions;  hand  out  worksheets;  break 
the  group  into  "buzz"  groups  for  discussion;  get  them  ac- 
tively involved. 

°    Helv  them  succeed:    Don't  assign  them  work  or  ask  them 
questions  which  they  are  likely  to  fail.    Give  them  hints 
if  necessary  during  practice,  but  help  them  succeed. 

Give  them  plenty  of  feedback:    If  they  answer  a  question 
correctly,  or  turn  in  a  correct  worksheet,  or  make  a  cor- 
rect contribution  in  some  other  way,  let  them  know  it  right 
away.    Not  tomorrow,  or  next  week,  but  let  them  know  imme- 
diately. 

If  these  principles  can  be  incorporated  into  instructional 
talks  and  training  sessions,  they  are  likely  to  be  more  ef- 
fective. 


Speaking  to  Persuade 

The  public-service  employee  may  find  himself  speaking  to  per- 
suade a  group  from  time  to  time.    In  ordinary  work  situations, 
he  may  wish  to  persuade  his  fellow  workers  to  adopt  a  new  pol- 
icy, or  a  certain  attitude  toward  their  work.    On  other  occa- 
sions, he  may  be  speaking  to  members  of  the  public,  trying  to 
persuade  them  favorably  toward  his  agency,  or  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  agency's  program. 

Basically,  there  are  three  types  of  appeals  which  the  speaker 
can  make  to  his  audience: 

Logical  appeals:    Through  the  use  of  deductive  reasoning 
(from  general  ideas  to  specific  conclusion)  and  inductive 
reasoning  (from  specific  data  to  a  general  conclusion), 
and  the  presenting  of  factual  evidence  to  support  this 
reasoning.,  the  speaker  appeals  mainly  to  the  listener's 
intellect  and  reason. 

Fsychnlogicnl  npp^.nifi Through  appeals  to  the  listener's 
motivations,  feeiings,  and  values,  the  speaker  tries  to 
get  his  listeners  to  WANT  to  adopt  the  idea  being  presented. 

Personal  aweals:    Through  his  own  personal  effect,  the 
speaker  tries  to  influence  his  listeners  -  by  character- 
izing his  own  reputation,  appearance,  personality,  and 
character  in  a  way  whi.ch  will  create  a  favorable  and  recep- 
tive climate  for  his  ideas. 
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Beyond  these  types  of  appeals,  the  persuasive  speaker  will  do 
well  to  attend  carefully  to  the  principles  of  good  human  rela- 
tions discussed  earlier. 


Speaking  to  Motivate 

Another  occasion  for  speaking  before  a  group  is  to  motivate 
them  -  to  excite,  arouse,  or  spur  them  on.    Usually  such  speak- 
ing is  occasioned  by  some  strong  feelings  in  the  speaker  about 
his  subject.    He  may,  for  example,  feel  that  the  staff  of  the 
agency  is  simply  not  attaching  sufficient  importance  to  cer- 
tain areas  of  their  work.    At  a  staff  meeting  he  might  address  the 
group  and  try  to  get  them  "fired  up"  about  that  work. 

Speaking  of  this  type  generally  follows  the  patterns  of  the  per- 
suasive speech,  since  we  often  are  seeking  to  influence  the 
listeners  in  a  particular  direction.    Typically,  however,  Its 
appeal  tends  to  focus  upon  the  psychological,  since  the  speaker 
IS  usually  more  interested  in  affecting  attitudes,  motivations, 
and  values  than  he  is  in  affecting  beliefs. 


Speaking  to  Entertain 

While  not  normally  central  to  the  duties  of  public-service  em- 
ployees, the  entertaining  speech  is  an  occasional  responsibil- 
ity which  may  fall  to  almost  anyone.    At  an  annual  dinner,  a 
staff  party,  an  agency  picnic,  one  may  be  called  upon  to  speak 
briefly  to  a  group  in  a  light  and  casual  tone.    When  called 
upon  on  such  an  occasion,  one  should  be  especially  aware  that 
he  need  not  be  uproariously  funny  to  be  entertaining.  To 
entertain  means  simply  to  amuse  or  to  divert. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  that  few  persons  have  the  practiced 
skills  of  a  professional  comedian  to  keep  an  audience  laughing 
from  start  to  finish.    The  occasional  speaker  who  seeks  to  en- 
tertain an  audience,  to  amuse  and  divert  them  for  a  few  brief 
moments,  does  well  to  adapt  his  humor  to  the  local  and  familiar 
experiences  of  his  audience. 

In  general,  the  entertaining  speech  should  attend  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  human  relations.    The  speaker  should  not  develop 
humor  at  the  expense  of  any  person's  dignity.    While  he  may 
poke  gentle  fun  at  himself,  rarely  can  one  poke  fun  at  others 
without  injuring  their  dignity  and  self-esteem.    As  with  other 
purposeful  speeches,  speeches  to  entertain  may  be  organized 
around  the  four-part  outline  discussed  earlier: 

°    Introduction,  °    Body,  and 

°    Key  idea,  °  Conclusion. 
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STUDENT  °    Prepare  a  list  of  principles  affecting  delivery,  and  a  list 

LEARNING  of  principles  affecting  human  relations.    Develop  checklists 

ACTIVITIES  for  evaluating  the  speech  of  others  based  upon  these  princi- 

ples. 

°    Participate  in  informal  conversation  with  two  others  before 
the  class.    No  topic  should  be  decided  in  adlvance.  Follow- 
ing the  conversation,  participate  in  a  class  critique  of 
the  conversation. 

°    Participate  in  two  interview  situations  set  up  by  your 

teacher.  In  one,  function  as  the  interviewer;  in  the  other, 
as  the  interviewee. 

°    Participate  in  a  round  table  discussion  on  a  problem  as- 
signed by  your  teacher. 

°    Participate  in  a  panel-forum  on  a  problem  assigned  by  your 
teacher. 

°    Participate  as  a  member  of  a  symposium-forum  on  a  problem 
assigned  by  your  teacher. 

°    Prepare  and  present  a  5-minute  oral  report  on  a  topic  as- 
signed by  your  teacher. 

°    Prepare  and  present  a  5-minute  lesson  on  a  subject  assigned 
by  your  teacher. 

°    Prepare  and  present  a  5-minute  persuasive  or  motivational 
speech  on  a  subject  assigned  by  your  teacher. 

°    Prepare  and  present  a  5-minute  speech  to  entertain  the 
class. 

°    Participate  in  critiques  of  the  speeches  and  discussions 
involving  other  students.    Use  principles  of  delivery  and 
human  relations  as  the  basis  for  your  criticism. 


TEACHER  °    Have  each  student  develop  checklists  for  critiquing  oral 

MANAGEMENT  communications  based  upon  the  principles  of  delivery  and 

ACTIVITIES  human  relations  discussed  in  the  first  topic.  Through 

class  discussion,  develop  a  checklist  evaluation  form  which 
will  be  used  by  the  class  for  evaluating  speech  performance. 

°    Have  students  in  groups  of  three  participate  in  informal 
conversations.    Topics  should  not  be  decided  in  advance. 
The  setting  should  be  informal  as  possible.    But  the  con- 
versation should  be  observed  and  evaluated  by  members  of 
the  class.    "Buzz"  groups  may  be  formed,  with  teams  of 
"evaluators"  "dropping  in"  to  the  groups. 

°   Assign  interview  situations  to  pairs  of  students,  desig- 
nating the  interviews  and  the  interviewees.    Students  should 
be  given  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  prepare  for  their  part  of 
the  interview.    Interviews  should  be  critiqued  by  the  class. 
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°   Assign  students  to  round  table  panel,  and  symposium  groups. 
Assign  each  a  problem  to  discuss.    Have  each  group  discuss 
its  problem  before  the  class.    Critique  the  discussions. 

°    Have  each  student  prepare  a  five-minute  report,  a  five- 
minute  lesson  on  some  subject,  a  five-minute  persuasive 
speech,  a  five-minute  entertainment  speech,  on  topics  you 
approve.    Presentations  should  be  evaluated  by  the  class 
using  the  critique  forms  developed  by  the  class. 


Practical  Methods  in  Speech,  H.  Barrett,  Holt,  Rinehart,  and 
Winston,  1968. 

Productive  Speaking^  for  Business  and  the  Professions,  J.  N. 
Holm;  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1967. 

Speech  for  Everyday  Use,  A.  G.  Andersch,  L.  C.  Staats;  Holt, 
Rinehart,  and  Winston,  1965. 

Effective  Speech,  R.  T.  Oliver  and  R.  L.  Cortright;  Holt, 
Rinehart,  and  Winston,  1970. 

An  Introduction  to  Speaking,  W.  E.  Oilman,  B.  Aly,  and  H.  L. 
White,  The  MacMillan  Co. ,  1968. 

Practically  Speaking  -  In  Business,  Industry,  and  Government, 
R.  Hays,  Addi son-Wesley,  1969. 

From  Thoughts  to  Words ,  M.  Glaus,  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  1965. 

"Body  Behavior  and  Communication,"  R.  L.  Birdwhistle,  In 
International  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences,  Crowell -Collier 
and  MacMillan,  Inc.,  1968. 

Expressions  of  the  Emotions  in  Man,  Peter  Knapp,  ed.,  Interna- 
tional  Universities  Press,  Inc.,  1963. 

Forceful  Communication  Through  Visual  Resources,  T.  R.  Deppe, 
National  Recreation  Association,  1963. 

A  Manual  of  Visual  Presentation  in  Education  and  Training, 
E.  A.  Taylor,  Pergamon  Press,  1966. 

Communication  Skills;  Voice  and  Pronunciation,  M.  Ogilvie  and 
N.  S.  Rees,  McGraw  Hill,  1970. 

Interviewing:    Its  Forms  and  Functions,  S.  A.  Richardson, 
B.  S.  Dohrenwend,  and  D.  Klein,  Basic  Books,  1965. 

Speaking  to  Infonn  and  Persuade,  0.  M.  Walter,  MacMillan,  1966. 

Effective  Group  Discussion,  J.  K.  Brilhart,  W.  C.  Brown,  1967. 

Group  Problem-Solving  Through  Discussion,  W.  S.  Smith,  Bobbs- 
Merrill,  1965. 

Speech  Preparation  (Movie,  16mm  reel,  rental),  AV-ED  Films, 
T969^ 
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Building  Better  Speech,  Paul  Brandes  and  William  S.  Smith, 
Noble  and  Noble,  1969. 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  2  of  the  Common  Core  group.  We 
suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Forms  33 
Memoranda  34 
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Unit  y 

WRIHEN  COMMUNICATIONS 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  write  legibly. 

2.  Ability  to  fill  out  forms  and  applications  correctly. 

3.  Ability  to  take  messages  and  notes  accurately. 

4.  Ability  to  write  letters  effectively. 

5.  Ability  to  write  directions  and  instructions  clearly. 

6.  Ability  to  outline  written  and  spoken  information. 

7.  Ability  to  persuade  or  teach  others  through  written  com- 
munication. 

8.  Ability  to  write  effective  overviews  and  summaries. 

9.  Ability  to  make  smooth  transitions  within  written  communi- 
cations . 

10.  Ability  to  use  language  forms  appropriate  for  the  reader. 

Ml.  Ability  to  prepare  effective  informational  reports. 


INTRODUCTION 

Public-service  employees  are  required  to  prepare  written  com- 
munications for  a  variety  of  purposes.    Written  communication 
is  a  fundamental  tool,  not  only  for  the  public-service  occu- 
pations, but  throughout  the  world  of  work.    Many  public-service 
occupations  require  written  communication  with  ordinary  citi- 
zens of  diverse  backgrounds,  so  the  trainee  should  develop  the 
ability  to  write  in  simple,  nontechnical  language  that  the 
ordinary  citizen  will  understand. 
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This  unit  is  designed  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  com- 
municate effectively  in  writing  for  a  number  of  different  pur- 
poses and  in  a  number  of  different  formats.  Whatever  the  par- 
ticular purpose  or  format,  however,  effective  writing  will  re- 
quire the  writer: 

°    to  have  a  clear  idea  of  his  purpose  and  his  audience; 

°    to  organize  his  thoughts  and  information  in  an  orderly 
way; 

°    to  express  himself  concisely,  accurately,  and  concretely; 

°    to  report  relevant  facts; 

°    to  explain  and  summarize  ideas  clearly;  and 

°    to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  his  communication, 

BUSINESS  WRITING 

Several  forms  of  written  communication  tend  to  recur  frequently 
in  most  public-service  agencies,  including: 


letters 

forms 

memoranda 

minutes  of  meetings 


short  reports 
telegrams  and  cables 
news  releases 
and  many  others 


The  public-service  employee  should  be  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  writing  in  these  forms,  and  should  be  able  to  apply 
them  in  preparing  effective  communications. 


Letters 


Every  letter  sent  from  a  public-service  agency  should  be  con- 
sidered an  ambassador  of  goodwill.    The  impression  it  creates 
may  mean  the  difference  between  favorable  public  attitudes  or 
unfavorable  ones.    It  may  mean  the  difference  between  creating 
a  friend  or  an  enemy  for  the  agency.    Every  public-service  em- 
ployee has  a  responsibility  to  serve  the  public  effectively 
and  to  proyide  services  in  an  efficient  and  courteous  manner. 
The  letters  an  agency  sends  out  reflect  its  attitudes  toward 
the  public. 

The  impression  a  letter  creates  depends  upon  both  its  appear- 
ance and  its  tone.    A  letter  which  shows  erasures  and  pen 
written  corrections  gives  an  impression  that  the  sending  agency 
is  slovenly.    Similarly,  a  rude  or  impersonal  letter  creates 
the  impression  that  the  agency  is  insensitive  or  unfeeling. 
In  preparing  letters,  the  employee  should  apply  principles  of 
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style  and  tone  which  will  serve  to  create  the  most  favorable 
impression. 


Select  the  Letter  Type.    The  two  most  common  types  of  business 
letters  are  letters  of  inquiry  and  letters  of  response  -  that 
is,  "asking"  letters  and  "answering"  letters.    Whichever  type 
of  letter  the  employee  is  asked  to  write,  the  following  guide- 
lines will  simplify  the  task  and  help  to  achieve  a  style  and 
tone  which  will  create  a  favorable  impression  on  the  reader. 

Select  the  Eight  Format.    Several  styles  of  letter  format  are 
in  common  use  today,  including: 

°    the  indented  format, 
°    the  block  format,  and 
°    the  semi -block  format. 

Modified  forms  of  these  are  also  in  use  in  some  offices.  The 
student  should  become  familiar  with  the  formats  preferred  for 
usage  in  his  office,  and  be  able  to  use  whichever  form  the 
employer  requests. 

Know  the  Letter  Elements.  Every  letter  includes  certain  basic 
elements,  such  as: 

°    the  letterhead,  which  identifies  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender. 

°    the  date  on  which  the  letter  was  transmitted. 

°    the  inside  address,  with  the  name,  street,  city,  and  state 
of  the  addressee. 

°    the  salutation,  greeting  the  addressee. 

°    the  body,  containing  the  message. 

°    the  complimentary  close,  the  "good-bye"  of  the  business 
letter. 

°    the  signature,  handwritten  by  the  sender. 

°    the  typed  signature,  the  typewritten  name  and  title  of  the 
sender. 

In  addition,  several  other  elements  are  occasionally  found  in 
business  letters; 

°    the  attention  line^  directing  the  letter  to  the  attention 
of  a  particular  individual  or  his  representative. 

°    the  subject  line^  informing  the  reader  at  a  glance  of  the 
subject  of  the  letter. 
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the  enalosure  notation^  noting  items  enclosed  with  the 
letter. 

the  aco^bon-aopy  notation^  listing  other  persons  who  receive 
copies  of  the  letter. 

°    the  postscript^  an  afterthought  sometimes  (but  not  nonnally) 
added  following  the  last  typed  line  of  the  letter. 


Be  Brief.    Use  only  the  words  which  help  to  say  what  is  needed 
in  a  clear  and  straightforward  manner.    Do  not  repeat  infor- 
mation already  known  to  the  reader,  or  contained  elsewhere  in 
the  letter.    Likewise,  do  not  repeat  infonnation  contained  in 
the  letter  being  answered.    Rather  than  repeat  the  content  of 
a  previous  letter,  one  can  say  something  like,  "Please  refer 
to  our  letter  dated  March  5." 

An  employee  can  shorten  his  lette«^s  by  using  single  words  that 
serve  the  same  function  as  longer* phrases.  Many  commonly  used 
phrases  can  be  replaced  by  single  words.    For  example. 


Phrase 

in  order  to 
in  reference  to 
in  the  amount  of 
in  a  number  of  cases 
in  view  of 
with  regard  to 


Single  word 
to 

about 
for,  of 
some 
because 
about,  in 


Similarly,  avoid  the  use  of  adjectives  and  nouns  that  are 
formed  from  verbs.    If  the  root  verbs  are  used  instead,  the 
writing  will  be  more  concise  and  more  vivid.    For  example. 


Noun  form 

We  made  an  adjustment 
on  our  books 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot 
make  a  replacement  of 

Please  make  a  correction 
in  our  order 


Verb  form 
We  adjusted  our  books 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot 
replace 

Please  correct  our  order 


Be  on  the  lookout  for  unnecessary  adjectives  and  adverbs  which 
tend  to  clutter  letters  without  adding  information  or  improving 
style.    Such  unnecessary  words  tend  to  distract  the  reader  and 
make  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  grasp  the  main  points.  Ob- 
serve how  the  superfluous  words,  italicized  in  the  following 
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example,  obscure  the  meaning:    "You  may  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  the  excessively  large  demand  for  our 
highly  popular  recent  publication,  'Your  Income  Taxes,'  has  led 
to  an  unexpected  shortage  of  this  attractive  publication  and 
we  sadly  expect  they  will  not  be  replenished  until  quite  late 
this  year." 

Summarizing,  then,  a  good  letter  is  simple  and  clear ^  with 
shorty  simple  words sentences and  paragraphs.    Related  parts 
of  sentences  and  paragraphs  are  kept  together  and  placed  in 
an  order  which  mSies  it  easy  for  the  reader  to  follow  the  main 
thoughts. 

Be  Natural.    Whenever  possible,  use  a  human  touch.    Use  names 
and  personal  pronouns  to  let  the  reader  know  the  letter  was 
written  by  a  person,  not  an  institution.    Instead  of  saying, 
"It  is  the  policy  of  this  agency  to  contact  its  clients  once 
each  year  to  confirm  their  status,"  try  this:    "Our  policy, 
Mr.  Jones,  is  to  confirm  your  status  once  each  year." 

Use  Concrete  Nouns.    Avoid  using  abstract  words  and  generaliza- 
tion?^   Use  names  of  objects,  places,  and  persons  rather  than 
abstractions. 

Use  Active  V&rbs.    The  passive  voice  gives  a  motionless,  weak 
tone  to  most  writing.    Instead  of  "The  minutes  were  taken  by 
Mrs.  Smith,"  say,  "Mrs.  Smith  took  the  minutes."    Instead  of 
"The  plans  were  prepared  by  the  banquet  committee,"  say,  "The 
banquet  committee  prepared  the  plans." 


Use  a  Natural  Tone.    Many  people  tend  to  become  hard,  cold, 
and  unnatural  the  moment  they  write  a  letter.  Communicating 
by  letter  should  have  the  same  natural  tone  of  conversation 
used  in  everyday  speech.    One  way  to  achieve  a  natural  and 
personal  tone  in  the  majority  of  letters  is  through  the  use  of 
personal  pronouns.    Instead  of  saying,  "Referring  to  your  let- 
ter of  March  5,  reporting  the  non-receipt  of  goods  ordered 
last  February  15,  please  be  advised  that  the  goods  were  shipped 
as  requested,"  say,  "I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  itens  you  ordered  last  February  15.    We  shipped  them 
the  same  day  we  received  your  letter." 


Forms 

In  most  businesses  and  public  service  agencies,  repetitive 
work  is  simplified  by  the  use  of  forms.    Forms  exist  for  nearly 
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every  purpose  imaginable:  for  ordering  supplies,  preparing 
invoices,  applying  .for  jobs,  applying  for  insurance,  paying 
taxes,  recording  inventories,  and  so  on. 

While  the  forms  encountered  in  different  agencies  may  differ 
widely,  several  principles  should  be  applied  in  completing 
any  form: 

Legibility.    Entries  on  fonns  should  be  clear  and  legible. 
Print  or  type  wherever  possible.    When  space  provided  is 
insufficient,  attach  a  supplementary  sheet  to  the  form. 

°    Completeness.    Make  an  entry  in  every  space  provided  on 
the  form.    Tf  a  particular  space  does  not  apply  to  the  ap- 
plicant, enter  there  the  term  "N/A"  (for  "not  applicable"). 
The  reader  of  the  completed  fonn  will  then  know  that  the 
applicant  did  not  simply  overlook  that  space. 

Conciseness.    Forms  are  intended  to  elicit  a  maximum  amount 
of  information  in  the  least  possible  space.    When  completing 
a  form,  it  is  usually  not  necessary  to  write  complete  sen- 
tences.   Provide  the  necessary  information  in  the  least 
possible  words. 

Accuracy.    Be  sure  the  information  provided  on  the  form  is 
accurate.    If  the  entry  is  a  number,  such  as  a  social  secu- 
rity number  or  an  address,  double-check  the  correctness  of 
the  number.    Be  sure  of  the  spelling  of  names.  No  one  appre- 
ciates receiving  a  communication  in  which  his  name  is 
misspelled. 


Memoranda 

The  written  communications  passing  between  offices  or  depart- 
ments are  usually  transmitted  in  a  form  known  as  ^^interoffice 
memorandum.''   The  headings  most  often  used  on  such  "memos"  are: 

°  TO:    identifying  the  addressee, 

°  FROM:    identifying  the  sender  or  the  originating  office, 

°  SUBJECT:    identifying  briefly  the  subject  of  the  memo, 

°  DATE:    identifying  the  date  the  memo  was  prepared. 

Larger  agencies  may  also  use  headings  such  as  FILE  or  REFERENCE 
NO.  to  aid  in  filing  and  retrieving  memoranda. 

In  writing  a  memo,  many  of  the  same  rules  for  letter-writing 
may  be  applied.    Both  the  appearance  and  tone  of  the  memo 
should  create  a  pleasing  impression.    The  format  should  be 
neat  and  follow  the  standards  set  by  the  originating  office. 
The  tone  should  be  friendly,  courteous,  and  considerate.  The 
language  should  be  clear,  concise,  and  complete. 
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Memos  usually  dispense  with  salutations,  complimentary  closings, 
and  signatures  of  the  writers.    In  most  other  respects,  how- 
ever, the  memorandum  will  follow  the  rules  of  good  letter- 
writing. 


Minutes  of  Meetings 

Most  formal  public-service  organization  conduct  meetings  from 
time  to  time  at  which  group  decisions  are  made  about  agency 
policies,  procedures,  and  work  assignments.    The  records  of 
such  meetings  are  called  minutes. 

Minutes  should  be  written  as  clearly  and  simply  as  possible, 
summarizing  only  the  essential  f?cts  and  decisions  made  at 
the  meeting.    While  some  issue  may  have  been  discussed  at 
great  length,  only  the  final  decision  or  resolution  made  of 
it  should  be  recorded  in  the  minutes.    Information  of  this 
sort  is  usually  included: 

°    Time  and  place  of  the  call  to  order, 
°    Presiding  officer  and  secretary, 

°    Voting  members  present  (with  names,  if  a  small  organiza- 
tion) , 

°    Approval  and  corrections  of  previous  minutes, 

°    Urgent  business , 

°    Old  business , 

°    New  business , 

°    Time  of  adjournment, 

°    Signature  of  recorder. 

Minutes  should  be  written  in  a  factual  and  objective  style. 
The  opinions  of  the  recorder  should  not  be  in  evidence^.  Every 
item  of  business  coming  up  before  a  meeting  should  b*  "included 
in  the  minutes,  together  with  its  disposition.    For  example: 

°    "M/S/P  (Moved,  seconded,  passed)  that  Mr.  Thomas  Jones 
take  responsibility  for  rewriting  the  personnel  procedures 
manual." 

°    "Discussion  of  the  summer  vacation  schedule  was  tabled 
until  the  next  meeting." 

°    "M/S/P,  a  resolution  that  no  client  of  the  agency  should 
be  kept  waiting  more  than  20  minutes  for  an  interview." 

Note  that  considerable  discussion  may  have  surrounded  each  of 
the  above  items  in  the  minutes,  but  that  only  the  topic  and 
its  resolution  are  recorded. 
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Short  Reports 


The  public-service  employee  often  is  called  upon  to  prepare  a 
short  report  gathering  and  interpreting  information  on  a  single 
topic.    Reports  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  prepared  so  that  all 
the  relevant  information  may  be  assembled  in  one  place  to  aid 
the  organization  in  making  certain  decisions.    Such  reports 
may  be  read  primarily  by  the  staff  of  the  organization  or  by 
others  closely  related  to  the  decision-making  process. 

Reports  may  be  prepared  at  other  times  for  distribution  to 
the  public  or  to  other  agencies  and  institutions.    These  re- 
ports may  serve  the  purpose  of  informing  public  opinion  or 
persuading  others  on  matters  of  public  policy. 

Whatever  the  purpose  of  the  short  report,  its  physical  appear- 
ance and  style  of  presentation  should  be  designed  to  create  a 
favorable  impression  on  the  reader.    Even  if  the  report  is  dis- 
tributed only  within  the  writer's  own  unit,  an  attractive, 
clear,  thorough  report  will  reflect  the  writer's  dedication 
to  his  assignment  and  the  pride  he  takes  in  his  work. 

Some  guidelines  which  will  assist  the  trainee  in  preparation 
of  effective  short  reports  include  use  of  the  following: 

°    A  good  quality  paper; 

Wide  and  even  margins,  allowing  binding  room; 
°    An  accepted  standard  style  of  typing; 
°    A  title  page; 

°    A  table  of  contents  (for  more  lengthy  reports  only); 

°    A  graphic  numbering  or  outlining  system,  if  needed  for 
clarity; 

Graphics  and  photos  to  clarify  meaning  when  useful; 

Footnotes,  used  sparingly,  and  only  when  they  contribute 
to  the  report; 

A  bibliography  of  sources,  using  a  standard  citation 
s  ty  1  e . 

A  discussion  of  the  organization  of  content  for  informational 
reports  follows  later  in  this  document. 


Telegrams  and  Cables 

From  time  to  time  messages  of  special  urgency  must  be  sent  by 
public  telegraph  wires,  cables,  and  radio.    With  this  service, 
written  communications  may  be  exchanged  worldwide  within  min- 
utes at  a  cost  not  greatly  more  than  for  a  letter. 
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The  public-service  employee  should  be  familiar  with  the  tele- 
graph service  and  able  to  prepare  written  messages  for  this 
medium.    The  student  should  be  familiar  with  the  classes  of 
service  available:    "full-rate  service,"  "day  letter,"  and 
"night  letter,"  since  the  class  of  service  will  affect  the 
style  of  writing. 

Skill  in  preparing  telegraph  messages  rests  largely  on  the 
writer's  ability  to  summarize.    The  essential  information  must 
be  presented  in  the  fewest  possible  words.    Good  messages  would 
follow  these  guidelines: 

°    Omission  of  articles  and  prepositions  unless  essential  to 
meaning, 

^    Use  of  verb  forms  of  the  fewest  words, 

°    Use  of  single  words  rather  than  phrases, 

°    Omission  of  unnecessary  information  and  words. 

For  example: 

"I  am  taking  American  Airlines  Flight  222  from  Chicago 
at  8:15  Wednesday  evening  and  will  arrive  at  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport  at  10:15.    I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  would  meet  me." 

Can  be  compressed  to: 

"Arriving  American  222  Los  Angeles  International 
Wednesday  10:15  PM.    Please  meet." 

The  minimum  charge  on  a  full -rate  telegram  is  based  upon  15 
words.  The  student  should  develop  skill  in  writing  15-word 
summaries  in  telegraph  style. 


News  Releases 

From  time  to  time,  the  public-service  employees  may  be  called 
upon  to  prepare  a  news  release  for  his  agency. ^  Whenever  the 
activities  of  the  agency  are  newsworthy  or  of  interest  to  the 
public,  the  agency  has  an  obligation  to  report  such  activities 
to  the  press.    The  most  common  means  for  such  reporting  is  by 
using  the  press  release.    Most  newspapers  and  broadcasting 
stations  are  initially  informed  of  agencies'  activities  by 
news  releases  distributed  by  the  agencies  themselves.  Thus, 
the  news  release  is  a  basic  tool  for  communicating  with  the 
public  served  by  the  agency. 

The  news  release  is  written  in  news  style,  with  these  basic 
characteristics: 
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Sentences  are  short  and  simple. 

Paragraphs  are  short  (one  or  two  sentences)  and  relate  to 
a  single  item  of  information. 

Paragraphs  are  arranged  in  inverted  order  -  the  most  impor- 
tant in  information  appears  first;  • 

The  first  or  lead  paragraph  summarizes  the  entire  story. 
If  the  reader  went  no  further,  he  would  have  the  essential 
information. 

Subsequent  paragraphs  provide  further  details,  the  most  im- 
portant occurring  first. 

Reported  information  is  attributed  to  sources;  that  is,  the 
source  of  the  news  is  reported  in  the  story. 

The  expression  of  the  writer's  opinions  is  scrupulously 
avoided. 

°    The  5  W's  (who,  what,  why,  where,  when)  are  included. 

News  releases  should  be  typed  double  spaced  on  standard  8%  x 
11  paper,  with  generous  margins  and  at  least  2"  of  open  space 
above  the  lead  paragraph.    Do  not  write  headlines  -  that  is 
the  editor's  job.    At  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  the  release 
include  the  name  of  the  agency  releasing  the  story  and  the 
name  and  phone  number  of  the  person  to  contact  if  more  infor- 
mation is  needed.    If  the  release  runs  more  than  one  page,  end 
each  page  with  the  word  "-more-"  to  indicate  that  more  copy 
follows.    End  the  release  with  the  symbols  "###"  to  indicate 
that  the  copy  ends  at  that  point. 

Accuracy  and  physical  appearance  are  essential  characteristics 
of  the  news  release.    Typographical  errors,  or  errors  of  fact, 
such  as  misspelled  names,  lead  editors  to  doubt  the  reliability 
of  the  story.    Great  care  should  be  taken  to  assure  the  accu- 
racy and  reliability  of  a  news  release. 


REPORTING  ON  A  TOPIC 

At  one  time  or  another,  most  public-service  employees  will  be 
asked  to  prepare  a  report  on  some  topic.    Usually  the  need  for 
the  report  grows  out  of  some  policy  decision  contemplated  by 
the  agency  for  which  full  information  must  be  considered.  For 
example: 

°    Should  the  agency  undertake  some  new  project  or  service? 
°    Should  working  conditions  be  changed? 
°    Are  new  specialists  needed  on  the  staff? 
°    Or  should  a  branch  office  be  opened  up? 
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Or  any  of  a  hundred  other  such  decisions  which  the  agency  must 
make  from  time  to  time. 

When  called  upon  to  prepare  such  a  report,  the  employee  should 
have  a  model  to  follow  which  will  guide  his  collection  of  in- 
formation and  will  help  him  to  prepare  an  effective  and  useful 
report. 

As  with  other  forms  of  written  communication,  both  the  physical 
appearance  and  content  of  the  report  are  important  to  create  a 
favorable  impression  and  to  engender  confidence.    The  physical 
appearance  of  such  reports  has  been  discussed  earlier;  addition 
al  suggestions  for  reports  are  given  in  Unit  3.    Basic  guide- 
lines follow  below  for  organizing  and  preparing  the  content. 


Preparation  for  the  Report 

What  is  the  Purpose  of  the  Report?    The  preparer  of  the  re- 
port  should  have  clearly  in  mind  why  the  report  is  needed: 

°    What  is  the  decision  being  contemplated  by  the  agency? 

°    To  what  use  will  the  report  be  put? 

Before  beginning  to  prepare  the  report,  the  writer  should  dis- 
cuss its  purpose  fully  with  the  decision-making  staff  to  artic- 
ulate the  purpose  the  report  is  intended  to  serve.    If  the 
employee  is  himself  initiating  the  report,  it  would  be  well 
to  discuss  its  purpose  with  colleagues  to  assure  that  its  pur- 
pose is  clear  in  his  own  mind. 


What  Questions  Should  the  Report  Answer?    Once  the  purpose  of 
the  report  is  clear,  the  questions  the  report  must  answer  may 
begin  to  become  clear.    For  example,  if  the  decision  faced  by 
the  agency  is  whether  or  not  to  offer  a  new  service,  questions 
may  be  asked  such  as  these: 

°    What  persons  would  be  served  by  the  new  service? 

°    What  would  the  new  service  cost? 

°    What  new  staff  would  be  needed? 

°    What  new  equipment  and  facilities  would  be  needed? 

°    What  alternative  ways  exist  for  offering  the  service? 

°    How  might  the  new  service  be  administered? 

And  so  on.    Unless  the  purpose  of  the  report  is  clear,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  what  specific  questions  need  to  be  an- 
swered.   Once  the  purpose  is  clear,  these  questions  can  be 
specified. 
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Vheve  Can  the  Relevant  Information  he  Obtained?    Once  the 
questions  are  clear  in  the  writer's  mind,  he  can  identify  the 
information  he  will  need  to  answer  them.    Information  may  usu- 
ally be  obtained  from  two  general  sources: 

°   Relevant  documents.    Records,  publications,  and  other  re- 
ports are  often  useful  in  locating  the  information  needed 
to  answer  particular  questions.    These  may  be  in  the  files 
of  the  writer's  own  agency,  in  other  agencies,  or  in 
libraries. 

°    Personal  nontacts.    Persons  in  a  position  to  know  the  needed 
information  may  be  contacted  in  person,  by  phone,  or  by 
letter.    Such  contacts  are  especially  important  in  obtaining 
firsthand  accounts  of  previous  experience. 


The  Text  of  the  Report 

What  are  the  Answers  to  the  Questions?  Once  the  relevant  in- 
formation  is  in  hand,  the  answers  to  the  questions  may  be  as- 
sembled. 

°    What  does  the  information  reveal?   This  activity  amounts  to 
summarizing  the  information  obtained.    It  often  helps  to 
organize  this  surmary  around  the  specific  questions  asked 
by  the  report.    For  example,  if  the  report  asks  in  one  part, 
"What  are  the  costs  of  the  new  service  likely  to  be?"  one 
section  of  the  report  should  surmarize  the  information  gath- 
ered to  answer  this  question. 


Organising  the  Report.    The  organization  of  a  report  into  main 
and  sub-sections  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  report.  Re- 
ports will  differ  widely  in  their  organization  and  treatment. 
In  general,  however,  the  report  should  generally  follow  the 
pattern  previously  discussed.    That  is,  reports  which  generally 
include  the  following  subjects  in  order  will  be  found  to  be 
clear  in  their  intent  and  to  communicate  effectively: 

°    Description  of  problem  or  purpose.    Example:  "One  problem 
facing  our  agency  is  whether  or  not  we  should  extend  our 
hours  of  operation  to  better  serve  the  public.    This  re- 
port is  intended  to  examine  the  problem  and  make  recommen- 
dations." 

°    Questions  to  be  answered.    Example:  "In  examining  this  prob- 
lem, answers  were  sought  to  the  following  questions:  What 
persons  would  be  served?    What  would  it  cost?   What  staff 
would  be  needed?" 

°    Information  sources.    Example:    "To  answer  these  questions, 
letters  of  complaint  for  the  past  three  years  were  examined. 
Interviews  with  clients  were  conducted  by  phone  and  in  per- 
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son,  phone  interviews  were  conducted  with  the  agency  direc- 
tors in  Memphis,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago," 

Surmary  of  findings.    Example:    "At  least  25  percent  of  the 
agency's  clients  would  be  served  better  by  evening  or  Sat- 
urday service.    The  costs  of  operating  eight  hours  of  ex- 
tended service  would  be  negligible,  since  the  service  could 
be  provided  by  rescheduling  work  assignments.    The  present 
staff  report  they  would  be  inconvenienced  by  evening  and 
Saturday  work  assignments." 


The  Writer's  Responsibilities.    It  is  the  writer's  respon- 
sibility  to  address  finally  the  original  purpose  of  the  report. 
Once  the  questions  have  been  answered,  an  informed  judg- 
ment can  be  made  as  to  the  decision  facing  the  agency.  It 
is  at  this  stage  that  the  writer  attempts  to  draw  conclu- 
sions from  the  information  he  has  gathered  and  summarized. 
For  example,  if  the  original  purpose  of  the  report  was  to 
help  make  a  decision  about  whether  or  not  the  agency  should 
offer  a  new  service,  the  writer  should  draw  conclusions  from 
the  information  and  recommend  either  for  or  against  the  new 
service. 


Canalueions  and  Reaormendaticms ^    Example:    "It  appears  that 
operating  during  extended  hours  would  better  serve  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  clients.    The  writer  recommends  that  the  agency 
offer  this  new  service.    The  present  staff  should  be  given 
temporary  assignments  to  cover  the  extended  hours.    As  new 
staff  are  hired  to  replace  separating  persons,  they  should  be 
hired  specifically  to  cover  the  extended  hours," 


PERSUASIVE  WRITING 

Often  in  life,  people  are  called  upon  to  persuade  individuals 
and  groups  to  adopt  ideas  believed  to  be  good,  or  attitudes 
favorable  to  ideas  thought  to  be  worthwhile  or  behavior  be- 
lieved to  be  beneficial.    The  public  service  employee  may  find 
he  must  persuade  the  staff  of  his  own  agency,  his  superiors, 
the  clients  of  the  agency,  or  the  general  public  in  his  com- 
munity. 

Persuading  others  by  means  of  written  and  other  forms  of  com- 
munication is  a  difficult  task  and  requires  much  practice. 
Some  principles  have  emerged  from  the  study  of  persuasion 
which  may  provide  some  guidelines  for  developing  a  model  for 
persuasive  writing. 
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General  Guidelines  for  Writing  Persuasively 


Know  the  Credibility  of  the  Source.    People  are  more  likely  to 
be  persuaded  by  a  message  they  perceive  originates  from  a 
trustworthy  source.    Their  trust  is  enhanced  if  the  source  is 
seen  as  authoritative,  or  knowledgeable  on  the  issue  discussed 
in  the  message.    Their  trust  is  increased  also  if  the  source 
appears  to  have  nothing  to  gain  either  way,  has  no  vested  in- 
terest in  the  final  decision.    Then,  the  assertions  made  in 
persuasive  writing  should  be  backed  up  by  referencing  trust- 
worthy and  disinterested  information  sources. 


Avoid  Over emotional  Appeals.    Appealing  to  the  common  emotions 
of  man  -  love,  hate,  fear,  sex,  etc.  -  can  have  a  favorable 
effect  on  the  outcome  of  a  persuasive  message.    But  care  should 
be  taken  because,  if  the  appeal  is  too  strong,  it  can  lead  to 
a  reverse  effect.    For  example,  if  an  agency  wanted  to  persuade 
the  public  to  get  chest  X-»;ay%,  it  would  have  much  greater 
chance  of  success  if  it  adopted  a  positive  and  helpful  attitude 
rather  than  trying  to  frighten  them  into  this  action.    For  in- 
stance, appealing  mildly  to  the  sense  of  well-being  which  ac- 
companies knowledge  of  one's  own  good  health,  instead  of  shock- 
ing the  public  by  showing  horror  pictures  of  patients  who  died 
from  lack  of  timely  X-rays. 


Consider  the  Other  Man Point  o[  View.    To  persuade  another 
to  one's  own  point  of  view,  should  the  writer  include  infor- 
mation and  arguments  contrary  to  his  own  position?    Or  should 
he  argue  only  for  his  own  side? 

Generally,  it  depends  on  where  most  of  the  audience  stand  in 
the  first  place*    If  most  of  the  audience  already  favor  the 
position  being  advocated,  then  the  writer  will  probably  do 
better  including  only  information  favorable  to  his  position. 
However,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  are  likely  to 
oppose  this  position,  then  the  writer  would  probably  be  better 
off  including  their  arguments  also.    In  this  case,  he  may  be 
helping  his  cause  by  rebutting  the  opposing  arguments  as  he 
introduces  them  into  the  writing. 

An  example  of  this  technique  might  occur  in  arguing  for  such 
an  idea  as  a  four-day,  forty-hour  workweek.    Thus:    "Many  peo- 
ple feel  that  the  ten-hour  day  is  too  long  and  that  they  would 
arrive  home  too  late  for  their  regular  dinner  hour.    But  think! 
If  you  have  dinner  a  littler  later  each  night,  you'll  have  a 
three-day  weekend  every  week.    More  days  free  to  go  fishing, 
or  camping.    More  days  with  your  wife  and  children."   That  is 
good  persuasive  writing! 
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Interpersonal  Conmuni cations 


The  important  role  of  interpersonal  communication  in  persuading 
others  -  face-to-face  and  person-to-person  communications  - 
has  been  well  documented.   Mass  mailings  or  printed  messages 
will  likely  have  less  effect  than  personal  letters  and  conver- 
sations between  persons  already  known  to  each  other.    In  any 
persuasion  campaign  the  personal  touch  is  very  important. 

An  individual  in  persuading  a  large  number  of  persons  will 
likely  be  more  effective  if  he  can  organize  a  letter-writing 
campaign  of  persuasive  messages  written  by  persons  favorable 
to  his  position  to  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  than  if 
his  campaign  is  based  upon  sending  out  a  mass  mailing  of  a 
printed  message. 


Conditions  for  Persuadina.    In  order  for  an  audience  of  one  or 
many  to  be  persuaded  in  the  manner  desired,  these  conditions 
must  be  met: 

the  audience  must  be  exposed  to  the  message, 

°    members  of  the  audience  must  perceive  the  intent  of  the 
message, 

°    they  must  remember  the  message  afterwards, 

each  member  must  decide  whether  or  not  to  adopt  the  ideas. 

Each  member  of  the  audience  will  respond  to  a  message  differ- 
ently.   While  every  person  may  receive  the  inessage,  not  every- 
one will  read  it.    Even  among  those  who  read  it,  not  everyone 
will  perceive  it  in  the  same  way.    Some  will  remember  it  longer 
than  others.    Not  everyone  will  decide  to  adopt  the  ideas. 
These  effects  are  called  selective  exposure^  selective  per- 
ception^ selective  retention^  and  selective  decision. 


The  Persuasion  Ccmpaign.    How  can  one  counteract  these  selec- 
tive  effects  in  persuading  others?   One  thing  that  is  known  is 
that  people  tend  to  be  influenced  by  persuasive  messages  which 
they  are  already  predisposed  to  accept.    This  means  a  person 
is  more  likely  to  persuade  people  a  little  than  to  persuade 
them  a  lot. 

In  planning  a  persuasion  campaign,  therefore,  the  messages 
should  be  tailored  to  the  audiences.    Success  will  be  more 
likely  if  one  starts  with  people  who  believe  almost  as  the 
writer  wants  to  persuade  them  to  believe  -  people  who  are 
most  likely  to  agree  with  the  position  advocated. 

The  writer  also  wants  to  use  arguments  based  on  values  the 
particular  audience  already  accepts.    For  example,  in  advo- 
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eating  a  new  teen-age  job  program,  he  might  argue  with  busi- 
ness men  that  the  program  will  help  business;  with  parents, 
that  it  win  build  character;  with  teachers,  that  it  is  edu- 
cational; with  taxpayers,  that  it  will  reduce  future  taxes; 
and  so  on. 

The  idea  is  to  find  some  way  to  make  sure  that  each  member  of 
the  partioulop  audiences  reached  can  see  an  advantage  for  him^ 
self  J  and  for  the  writer  to  then  tailor  the  messages  for  those 
audiences. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  WRITING 

Another  task  that  the  public-service  employee  may  expect  to 
face  from  time  to  time  1s  the  instruction  of  some  other  per- 
son in  the  performance  of  a  task.    This  may  sometimes  involve 
preparing  written  instructions  to  other  employees  in  the  unit, 
or  preparing  a  training  manual  for  new  employees. 

It  may  sometimes  involve  preparing  instructional  manuals  for 
clients  of  the  unit,  such  as  "How  to  Apply  for  a  Real  Estate 
License,".  "How  to  Bathe  your  Baby,"  or  "How  to  Recognize  the 
Symptoms  of  Heart  Disease." 

Whatever  the  purpose  or  the  audience,  certain  principles  of 
instruction  may  be  applied  which  will  help  make  more  effective 
these  instructional  or  training  communications.    These  are: 

advance  organizers^  practice^  errorless  learning^  and  feed- 
back. 


Advance  Organizers 

At  or  near  the  beginning  of  an  instructional  communication, 
it  helps  the  learner  if  he  is  provided  with  what  can  be  called 
an  "advance  organizer."    This  element  of  the  communication  per- 
forms two  functions: 

°    it  provides  a  framework  or  "map"  for  the  leader  to  orga- 
nize the  information  he  will  encounter, 

°    It  helps  the  learner  perceive  his  purpose  in  learning  the 
tasks  which  will  follow. 

 /C 

The  first  paragraphs  in  this  section,  for  example,  serve  to- 
gether as  an  advance  organizer.    The  trainee  is  informed  that 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  these  tasks  in  his  job  (per- 
ceived purpose)  ^  and  that  he  will  be  instructed  in  advance 
organizers,  practice,  errorless  learning,  and  feedback  (frame- 
work  J  or  "map"). 
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Practice 


The  notion  of  practice  makes  perfect  is  a  sound  instructional 
principle.    When  trying  to  teach  someone  to  perfonn  a  task  by 
means  of  written  communication,  the  writer  should  build  in 
many  opportunities  for  practicing  the  task,  or  parts  of  it. 
This  built-in  practice  should  be  both  appropriate  and  active: 

°    Appropriate  practice  is  practice  which  is  directly  related 
to  learning  the  tasks  at  hand. 

°    Active  practice  is  practice  in  actually  performing  the  task 
at  hand  or  parts  of  it,  rather  than  simply  reading  about 
the  task,  or  thinking  about  it. 

By  inserting  questions  into  the  text  of  the  communication,  by 
giving  practice  quizzes,  exercises,  or  field  work,  one  can 
build  into  his  instructional  communication  the  kind  of  practice 
necessary  for  the  reader  to  readily  learn  the  task. 


Errorless  Learning 

The  practice  given  learners  should  be  easy  to  do.    That  is, 
they  should  not  be  asked  to  practice  a  task  if  they  are  likely 
to  make  a  lot  of  mistakes.    When  a  mistake  is  practiced  it  is 
likely  to  recur  again  and  again,  like  spelling  "demons,"  which 
have  been  spelled  wrong  so  often  it's  difficult  to  recall  the 
way  they  should  be  spelled.    Because  it  is  better  to  practice 
a  task  right  from  the  first,  it  is  important  that  learners  do 
not  make  errors  in  practice. 

°    One  method  for  encouraging  correct  practice  is  to  give  the 
reader  hints,  or  prompts ^  to  help  him  practice  correctly. 

°    Another  method  is  to  instruct  him  in  a  logical  sequence  a 
little  bit  at  a  time.    Don't  try  to  teach  everything  at 
once.    Break  the  task  down  into  small  parts  and  teach  each 
part  of  the  task  in  order.    Then  give  the  learner  practice 
in  each  part  of  the  task  before  giving  him  practice  in  the 
whole  thing. 

°    A  third  way  of  encouraging  errorless  learning  is  to  build 
in  practice  and  review  throughout  the  communication.  The 
learner  may  forget  part  of  the  task  if  the  teacher  doesn't 
review  it  with  him  from  time  to  time. 

Remember,  people  primarily  learn  from  what  they  d£,  so  build 
in  to  the  instructional  communication  many  opportunities  for 
the  learner  to  practice  correctly  all  of  the  parts  of  the 
task  required  for  learning,  first  separately  and  then  all 
together. 
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Feedback 


The  reader,  or  learner,  can't  judge  how  well  he  is  learning 
the*task  unless  he  is  informed  of  it.    In  a  classroom  situa- 
tion, the  teacher  usually  confirms  that. the  learner  has  been 
successful,  or  points  out  the  errors  he  made,  and  provides 
additional  instruction.   An  instructional  communication  can 
also  help  learners  in  the  same  way,  by  providing  feedback  to 
the  learner. 

Following  practice,  the  writer  should  include  in  his  instruc- 
tional communication  information  which  will  let  the  reader 
know  whether  he  performed  the  task  correctly.    In  case  he 
didn't,  the  writer  should  also  include  some  further  informa- 
tion which  will  help  the  reader  perform  it  correctly  next  time. 
This  feedback,  then,  performs  two  functions: 

°    it  helps  the  learner  confirm  that  his  practice  was  done 
correctly,  and 

°    it  helps  him  correct  his  performance  of  the  task  in  case 
he  made  any  errors. 

Feedback  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  learner  if  it  occurs  im- 
mediately following  practice.  The  learner  should  be  brought 
to  know  of  his  success  or  his  errors  just  as  soon  as  possible 
after  practice. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


Write  "asking"  and  "answering"  letters,  and  answer  a  letter 
of  complaint,  using  the  format  assigned  by  the  teacher. 

Write  memoranda  to  other  "offices"  in  a  fictitious  organi- 
zation. Plan  a  field  trip  using  only  memos  to  communicate 
with  other  students  in  the  class. 


Take  minutes  of  a  small  group  meeting, 
of  the  school  board  and  take  minutes. 


Or  attend  a  meeting 


Write  a  short  report  on  a  public  service  occupation  of 
special  interest  to  you. 

Write  a  15-word  telegram  reserving  a  single  room  at  a  hotel 
and  asking  to  be  picked  up  at  the  airport. 

Write  a  news  release  announcing  a  new  service  offered  to 
the  public  by  your  agency. 

Based  upon  hearing  a  reading  or  pretaping  of  a  report, 
summarize  the  report  in  news  style. 

View  films  on  effective  communication,  for  example.  Getting 
the  Foots ^  Words  that  Don^t  Inform ^  and  A  Message  to  No 
One, 

For  a  given  problem  or  purpose,  compile  a  list  of  specific 
questions  you  would  need  to  answer  to  write  a  report  on  the 
topic. 
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For  a  given  list  of  questions,  discuss  and  compile  a  list 
of  information  sources  relevant  to  the  questions. 

As  a  member  of  a  group,  consider  the  problem  of  "What  field 
trip  should  the  class  take  to  help  students  learn  how  to 
write  an  effective  news  release?"    What  questions  will  you 
need  to  answer?   Where  will  you  obtain  your  information? 

As  a  member  of  a  group,  gather  the  information  and  prepare 
a  short  report  based  on  it  for  presentation  to  the  class. 

Write  a  report  on  a  problem  assigned  by  your  teacher. 

Write  a  brief  persuasive  letter  to  a  friend  on  a  given  topic. 
Assume  he  does  not  already  agree  with  you.    Apply  principles 
of  source  credibility,  emotional  appeals,  and  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  issue  to  persuade  him. 

Plan  a  persuasive  campaign  to  persuade  a  given  segment  of 
your  community  to  take  some  given  action. 

Write  a  short  instructional  communication  on  a  verbal  learn- 
ing task  assigned  by  your  teacher. 

Write  a  short  instructional  communication  on  a  learning  task 
which  involves  the  operation  of  equipment. 

Try  your  instructional  communications  with  a  fellow  student 
to  check  for  errors  during  practice. 


Have  students  practice  letter  writing.    Assign  letters  of 
"asking"  and  "answering."    Read  them  a  letter  of  complaint 
and  ask  them  to  write  an  answering  letter.    Establish  com- 
mon rules  of  format  and  style  for  each  assignment.  Change 
the  rules  from  time  to  time  to  give  practice  in  several 
styles. 

Have  small  groups  plan  an  event,  such  as  a  field  trip, 
assigning  the  various  tasks  to  one  another  using  onl^  memo- 
randa.   Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  each  group's  memo 
writing  by  the  speed  and  completeness  of  their  planning. 

Have  the  class  attend  a  public  meeting.    Assign  each  the 
task  of  taking  the  minutes.    Evaluate  the  minutes  for 
brevity  and  completeness. 

Encourage  each  student  to  prepare  a  short  report  on  a  public 
service  occupation  of  special  interest  to  himself. 

Give  the  students  practice  in  writing  15-word  telegrams. 

Have  the  students  prepare  a  news  release  announcing  some 
new  service  offered  to  the  public,  such  as  "Taxpayers  can 
now  obtain  help  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  com- 
pleting their  income  tax  forms  as  a  result  of  a  new  service 
now  being  offered  by  the  agency." 

Give  the  students  practice  in  summarizing  and  writing  leads 
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by  giving  them  the  facts  of  a  news  event  and  asking  them 
to  write  a  one  or  two-sentence  lead  summarizing  the  signi- 
ficant facts  of  the  event. 

Read  a  speech  or  a  story.    Have  students  write  a  summary 
and  a  report  of  the  speech  or  story  in  news  style. 

Show  films  on  effective  communication,  for  example.  Getting 
the  Facts  J  Words  that  Don't  Inform:^  and  A  Message  to  No 
One. 

State  a  general  problem  and  have  each  student  prepare  a 
list  of  the  specific  questions  implied  by  the  problem. 

State  a  list  of  specific  questions  and  discuss  with  the 
class  the  sources  of  information  which  might  bear  upon 
each  of  the  questions. 

Have  small  groups  consider  and  write  short  reports  jointly 
on  the  general  problem,  "What  field  trip  should  the  class 
take  to  help  students  learn  how  to  write  an  effective  news 
release?"    Have  each  group  identify  the  specific  questions 
to  be  answered,  with  sources  for  needed  information. 

Have  each  student  identify  and  prepare  a  short  report  on 
a  general  problem  of  interest. 

Assign  students  to  work  in  groups  of  three  or  four  to  draft 
a  letter  to  a  friend  to  persuade  him  to  make  a  contribution 
to  establish  a  new  city  art  museum. 

°    Assign  the  students  to  groups  of  five  or  six,  each  group  to 
map  out  a  persuasive  campaign  on  a  given  topic.    Some  topics 
are  "Give  Blood,"  "Get  Chest  X-Ray,"  "Quit  Smoking,"  "Don't 
Litter,"  "Inspect  Your  House  Wiring,"  etc. 

Have  each  student  identify  a  simple  verbal  learning  task 
and  prepare  an  instructional  communication  to  teach  that 
task  to  another  student  not  familiar  with  the  task. 

Have  each  student  prepare  an  instructional  manual  designed 
to  train  someone  to  operate  some  simple  piece  of  equipment, 
such  as  an  adding  machine,  a  slide  projector,  a  tape  re- 
corder, or  something  of  similar  complexity. 

°    Have  each  student  try  his  instructional  communication  out  on 
another  student,  unfamiliar  with  the  task.    He  should  observe 
the  activities  and  responses  of  the  trial  student  to  iden- 
tify errors  made  in  practice.    He  should  revise  the  communi- 
cation, adding  practice,  review,  and  prompts  wherever  needed 
to  reduce  errors  in  practice. 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  3  of  the  Cormion  Core  group.  We 
suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Uni.J 

BASIC  REPORT  WRITMG 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  understand  how  reports  are  used. 

2.  Ability  to  form  an  appreciation  for  the  importance  of  ef- 
fective report  writing  in  public  service  occupations. 

3.  Ability  to  define  and  differentiate  between  the  types  of 
reports. 

4.  Ability  to  select  the  proper  form  for  a  report. 

5.  Ability  to  recognize  the  steps  in  preparing  a  good  report. 

6.  Ability  to  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  correct  word  usage 
and  its  importance  in  a  report. 

7.  Ability  to  demonstrate  the  proper  grammatical  structure 
in  report  writing. 

8.  Ability  to  explain  the  importance  of  using  a  dictionary 
in  report  writing. 


INTRODUCTION 

A  I'eport  is  the  aomnmiaation  of  information  in  the  most  con- 
venient form  to  someone  who  wants  or  needs  it.     It  is  difficult 
to  overstate  the  importance  of  reports  in  our  complex  society 
today.    They  provide  the  data  on  which  far-reaching  decisions 
and  policy  are  determined.    A  report  that  is  not  accurate  or 
that  is  incomplete  may  cause  the  writer  and  the  receiver  mis- 
understanding, antagonism,  and  costly  errors.    Repeated  errors 
in  reports  may  well  cost  the  writer  his  position. 

Many  of  the  reports  that  public  service  workers  make  are  oral 
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ones.  However,  the  more  important  reports  are  always  required 
to  be  in  writing. 

A  report  is  always  addressed  to  someone  -  the  audience.  The 
audience  is  usually  a  superior  who  needs  the  infonnation  to 
determine  what  action  to  take  or  what  recommendations  to  pass 
oil  to  his  superior.    The  good  report  writer  analyzes  the  audi- 
ence to  which  the  report  will  be  directed. 

Should  the  report  be  a  fomal  document  or  should  the  report 
be  an  informal  memo? 

°    How  will  the  audience  use  the  report? 

Will  it  be  passed  along  to  others  in  the  organization,  or 
people  in  other  areas? 

The  report  writer's  answers  to  questions  such  as  these  may  well 
determine  the  format  that  is  selected  for  the  report. 


TYPES  OF  REPORTS 

The  Formal  Report.    Formal  reports  usually  follow  a  format 
prescribed  by  the  agency  or  department.    A  central  office  typ- 
ically supplies  the  form  on  which  the  report  is  to  be  prepared 
and  submitted.    A  copy  of  a  previous  report  is  frequently  used 
as  a  guideline  in  preparing  the  new  one.    This  procedure  saves 
considerable  time  and   makes  it  easier  for  the  central  office 
to  analyze  and  interpret  the  infonnation  contained  in  the  re- 
port. 


The  Informal  Report.    Another  type  of  report,  the  informal 
one,  frequently  takes  the  form  of  a  note  or  memo  requesting 
additional  supplies,  services,  or  providing  suggestions  for 
the  supervisor  or  a  fellow  worker.    The  informal  report  could 
possibly  contain  abbreviations,  first  names,  and  technical 
jargon  that  would  be  meaningless  to  anyone  not  acquainted  with 
the  situation  in  which  it  was  written. 


The  Semi -Formal  Report.    A  semi -formal  report  fits  between  the 
casual  or  informal  memo  and  the  highly  structured  and  authori- 
tative formal  report.    The  semi-formal  report  is  to  be  consid- 
ered more  important  than  the  informal  one  and  consequently  is 
written  with  more  thought  and  care  than  the  informal  report. 


EXAMPLES  OF  REPORTS 

School  Setting.  The  various  types  of  reports  may  be  illus- 
trated in  school  settings: 
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°   The  Formal  Report.    Progress  reports ,  attendance  reports, 
accident  reports,  and  classroom  reports  prepared  by  stu- 
dents; these  are  all  examples  of  well -structured  formal  re- 
ports r  The  importance  of  such  reports  is  great.    For  exam- 
ple, the  attendance  reports  determine  how  many  teachers  will 
be  added  or  deleted  from  the  faculty,  in  addition  to  being 
the  basis  for  computing  the  state's  financial  contribution 
to  the  local  school  district. 

^   The  Semi'Formal  Revort  is  illustrated  by  the  office  referral 
requesting  action  Isecause  of  a  student's  behavior.    It  may 
result  in  a  student-administrator  conference,  a  parent  con- 
ference, or  even  student  suspension  from  school. 

°    The  Informal  Report.    The  note  that  a  teacher  leaves  in  the 
school  mail  for  the  staff  assistant  in  charge  of  audiovisual 
equipment  requesting  service  on  the  malfunctioning  movie 
projector  is  an  example  of  an  informal  report. 


Public  Service  Agencies.  The  public- service  report  writer  will 
find  that  he  is  writing: 

°   About  specific  subjects,  and  about  various  technicalities  or 
events  associated  with  the  governmental  agency  or  a  rpspon- 
sibility  assigned  to  it. 

°  With  certain  formal  elements,  such  as  the  technical  vocabu- 
lary of  the  department  and  the  use  of  forms  prepared  by  the 
department  or  agency. 

°    With  an  attitude  of  impartiality  and  objectivity,  taking 
extreme  care  to  convey  information  accurately  and  concisely, 
and  with  no  attempt  to  arouse  emotions. 

Police  Reporting  ■  An  illustration  which  would  be  meaningful 
to  students  may  be  made  by  examining  what  a  policeman  would 
include  in  a  report  when  investigating  an  automobile  accident. 
The  policeman's  report  must  contain  such  specific  facts  as: 

°   The  names,  addresses,  phone  numbers,  ages,  drivers'  license 
numbers,  and  the  identification  of  witnesses  to  the  acci- 
dent. 

°   Where  the  accident  occurred  -  address. 

°    Description  of  the  accident  scene. 

°    The  witnesses'  observations  -  obtaining  not  only  their 
account  of  events,  but  from  what  point  they  observed  the 
event,  and  what  they  were  doing  at  the  time. 

°    Time  and  day  of  the  accident. 

°   Weather  conditions  at  the  time  of  accident. 
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°    The  location  of  traffic  signals,  stop  signs,  skid  marks, 
traffic  lanes,  etc. 

°    Description  of  the  injuries,  if  any,  or  lack  of  apoarent 
injuries. 

°    Description  of  the  automobiles  involved  and  apparent  dam- 
ages. 

The  investigating  officer  will  have  a  pad  of  accident  report 
forms  which  will  outline  the  information  needed.    This  insures 
that  in  the  emotion  and  tension  of  the  accident  scene  the  in- 
vestigating officer  will  be  reminded  of  the  information  that 
he  needs  to  include  in  the  report.    Numbers  will  be  used  to 
code  certain  information.    TJiis  speeds  up  the  writing,  simpli- 
fies the  recording  and  filing  of  the  information,  and  makes 
the  report  less  emotional. 

The  accident  report  will  be  of  major  importance  when  the  insur- 
ance companies  settle  the  claim.    If  there  is  a  dispute  over 
the  settlement,  the  police  report  will  be  entered  into  the 
court  r^ord.    The  officer  who  wrote  the  report  will  also  have 
to  testify.    The  testimony  may  not  be  called  for  years  after  the 
accident  and  the  officer  will  have  to  use  the  report  to  refresh 
his  memory.    It  would  probably  be  difficult  for  the  officer 
otherwise  to  recall  all  of  the  events  or  even  to  notice  them 
all  at  the  time,  as  he  may  have  had  to  direct  traffic,  admin- 
ister first  aid,  call  an  ambulance,  and  keep  curious  bystanders 
out  of  the  way.    Even  though  human  life  may  have  been  lost  or 
saved  by  the  policeman's  actions  on  the  scene,  the  primary  is- 
sues in  which  the  court  or  insurance  adjusters  will  be  inter- 
ested are  the  facts  in  his  report. 

Other  Reporting  Areas  -  There  are  other  workers  in  the  public 
service  area,  such  as  teachers'  aides,  recreation  aides,  and 
forestry  aides,  who  are  likely  to  be  required  to  complete  ac- 
cident reports  while  on  the  job.    While  their  reports  may  not 
be  as  sensational  as  the  police  report,  they  are  important  and 
may  be  used  in  subsequent  litigation. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  any  report  may  have  far- 
reaching  ramifications.    However,  it  is  wise  to  be  especially 
careful  if  a  financial  settlement  between  two  adversaries  will 
be  affected  by  the  report. 


THE  REPORT  WRITER 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  report  that  is  being  prepared^  the 
key  to  a  good  report  is  a  good  writer.    The  writer  is  the 
prime  mover  of  the  entire  process.    He  gathers  the  material. 
Interprets  it,  organizes  it,  and  chooses  the  vocabulary.  The 
writer  imposes  meaning  merely  by  determining  whether  to  make 
the  report  a  formal,  a  semi-formal,  or  an  informal  one. 
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The  reader  is  led  to  an  understanding  by  an  orderly  presenta- 
%ior]  of  the  facts.    The  facts  are  determined  by  the  writer's 
examination  and  observations  of  the  situation  or  activity. 
The  report's  validity  hinges  upon  the  competence  and  objectiv- 
ity of  the  writer  and  the  accuracy  of  his  observations. 

Competence  in  report  writing  means  that  an  individual  has  ac- 
quired the  technique  of  careful  inquiry.    This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  police  officer  at  the  scene  of  the  accident.  He 
will  take  statements  from  witnesses,  take  measurements  of  skid 
marks,  inspect  and  record  the  automobiles'  registrations,  and 
inspect  the  scene  of  the  accident  for  real  evidence  that  may 
have  been  instrumental  in  the  cause  of  the  accident,  such  as 
flat  tires,  conditions  of  the  tires  on  the  automobiles,  me- 
chanical defects,  health  of  the  drivers,  etc.    The  report 
writer  must  acquire  the  habit  of  orderly  thinking  from  problems 
to  solutions,  and  learn  to  write  an  exact  statement. 

A  good  report  acmruniaates  aZear  ideas  in  simple  language.  The 
organization  is  orderly  and  fast  moving.    It  is  easy  to  read 
and  uses  visual  aids  where  they  will  best  carry  forward  the 
message.    These  skills  are  required  of  almost  every  member  of 
governmental  agencies.    Management  quickly  recognizes  compe- 
tence in  the  preparation  of  reports.    The  individual  who  writes 
them  well  will  assume  a  position  of  leadership  at  every  level 
where  accurate  data  supplies  the  basis  for  a  difficult  deci- 
sion. 


CHOOSING  BEST  WORDS 

A  major  aspect  of  clear  and  concise  report  writing  is  being 
careful  to  select  the  proper  word  to  express  the  thought  ex- 
actly. 

Use  Proper  Word  for  Intended  Meaning.    Since  any  one  word  may 
have  a  number  of  different  meanings  in  different  contexts,  the 
writer  must  be  certain  that  the  word  chosen  is  appropriate  to 
convey  the  intended  meaning  within  the  human  situation  in  which 
it  is  used.    Paul  Douglas,  in  his  book  Communicating  Through 
Reports^  illustrates  this  point  with  "word."    He  lists  twelve 
different  meanings,  ranging  from  the  preacher  expounding  the 
Word  (scripture)  to  the  wife's  having  the  last  word  (deci- 
sion).   This  relationship  of  meaning  to  the  environment  and 
circumstances  of  its  use  is  known  as  context. 

Nearly  all  words  mean  more  than  they  seem  to  mean;  they  possess 
associative  meanings,  almost  outlying  areas  of  suggestive 
values.    The  bare  dictionary  meaning  of  a  word  is  its  denota- 
tion.   The  connotation  of  a  word  relates  to  the  suggestions 
and  associations  which  have  surrounded  it. 
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For  example,  a  dictionary  definition  of  the  word  "gold"  is  "a 
precious  yellow  metal  which  is  highly  malleable  and  ductible. 
This  is  its  denotation;    But  along  with  its  denotative  meaning, 
gold  has  also  been  associated  with  wealth,  value,  color,  and 
power.    These  characteristics  are  the  connotations  of  gold. 

Beyond  the  core  of  the  dictionary  definition  are  suggestions, 
associations,  and  implications.    Connotations  must  be  watched 
as  they  have  practical  consequences  for  the  report  writer. 
Words  and  phrases  with  unpleasant  connotations  may  become 
fighting  words  which  blind  the  reader  to  anything  else  in  the 
report.    The  following  words  are  a  few  that  have  negative  sug- 
gestions:   mistakes,  inefficient,  death,  refuse,  error,  rejec- 
ting, prohibited,  unfair,  poor  judgment,  and  failed. 

The  writer  may  avoid  irritation  by  choosing  words  with  positive 
or  neutral  connotations.  Note  the  difference  in  meaning  of  the 
following  words: 

°  car,  automobile,  limousine 

°  inebriated,  intoxicated,  drunk 

°  portly,  stout,  obese 

°  smell,  smell  bad,  stink 

°  slow,  lazy,  sluggish 

°  firm,  obstinate,  pigheaded 

°  Negro,  colored  man,  black  man 

°  dog,  hound,  mongrel 

To  use  words  both  accurately  and  effectively,  one  must  under- 
stand their  connotations  as  well  as  their  denotations.  Social 
welfare  aides,  employment  service  workers,  and  probation  ser- 
vices aides  need  to  be  especially  alert  to  those  words  which 
are  unique  to  the  groups  of  people  they  serve.    When  wishing 
to  express  something  with  literal  accuracy,  the  report  writer 
will  rely  wholly  upon  the  standards  set  by  the  departinent  or 
dictionary  definitions. 


Eliminate  Slang  in  Reports,    slang  should  not  be  used  in  re- 
ports  except  when  reporting  dialogue.    There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  not  using  slang: 

°    First,  many  slang  words  and  expressions  are  so  short-lived 
that  they  will  be  outmoded  before  the  report  will  have  lived 
its  useful  life. 

Second,  the  use  of  slang  expressions  may  be  an  excuse  for 
not  searching  for  the  exact  words  to  express  the  meaning. 
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Many  slang  expressions  are  only  rubber  stamps;  to  refer  to  a 
person  as  a  "dude"  hardly  expresses  exactly  any  critical  judg- 
ment or  intelligent  description.    To  argue  that  such  a  word 
conveys  precisely  the  intended  meaning  is  to  reveal  a  poverty 
of  vocabulary.,  or  careless  thinking  and  laxness.     The  most 
serious  charge  against  slang  is  that  it  becomes  a  substitute 
for  thinking.    Public  service  workers  are  likely  to  encounter 
the  following  slang: 


grubby 

get  burned 

the  boss 

real  cool  dude 

far  out 

right  on 

groovy 


bummer 
a  drag 
rip  off 
split 
low  rider 

doing  your  own  thing 
busted 


The  list  could  go  on  indefinitely.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  get  a  widely  acceptable  definition  for  any  one  of  the  above 
slang  words,  slang  does  express  feeling,,  but  when  writing  re- 
ports^ the  main  concern  is  foots not  feelings. 


CHOOSING  BEST  PHRASES 

Don't  Use  Weasel  Words.    Other  words  to  avoid  in  writing  re- 
ports are  what  some  authors  call  "weasel  words."   A  weasel 
word  is  a  phrase  that  rids  the  writer  of  any  responsibility 
for  a  statement.    By  the  use  of  the  weasel  word,  the  writer 
attempts  to  wriggle  out  of  a  position  of  accountability  for  an 
observation,  inference,  or  statement,  as  may  be  seen  by  these 
examples: 

°    It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  .  .  . 
°    It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  .  .  . 
°    It  is  generally  believed  that  .  .  . 
°    It  would  appear  that  .  .  . 
°    There  may  be  a  tendency  toward  .  .  . 

Weasel  words  are  usually  used  with  the  passive  voice,  which 
is  discussed  letter  in  this  unit  under  "Writing  Sentences." 

Cliches  to  Avoid.    Public-service  workers,  like  many  other  re- 
port writers,  too  often  use  words  and  phrases  which  are  trite, 
outworn,  commonplace,  and  flat  stereotypes.    Here  are  some 
examples  of  cliches  which  should  be  avoided: 

°    It  certainly  merits  study  .  .  . 
°   We  will  see  what  may  be  done  .  .  . 
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°   This  suggestion  certainly  has  merit  .  .  . 

°   The  matter  is  receiving  our  closest  attention  .  .  . 

°    We  will  explore  every  avenue  .  .  . 

°    The  handwriting  on  the  wall  .  .  . 

°    Let's  get  down  to  brass  tacks  ... 

°    Naturally,  the  child's  interest  is  our  concern  .  .  . 

°    Fools  rush  in  .  .  . 

°    In  the  last  analysis  .  .  . 

°    No  thinking  man  .  .  . 

°    The  skeleton  in  the  closet  .  .  . 

°    Let  sleeping  dogs  .  .  . 

Cliches  are  similar  to  slang  in  that  they  are  but  rubber 
stamps,  "stereotyped  plates"  of  thought  and  expression.  They 
save  the  writer  the  trouble  of  thinking  exactly  what  he  means. 
Consequently,  they  get  in  the  way  of  clear  and  concise  report 
writing. 


Don't  Use  Excess  Wordage.    Diction,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
as  economical  as  possible.    Necessary  words  should  not  be  omit- 
ted nor  should  the  report  be  sketchy.    However,  wordiness 
should  be  avoided  as  it  lessens  the  force  of  expression.  In 
forceful  writing^  the  ratio  of  ideas  to  words  is  high.  Con- 
ciseness alone  will  not  achieve  effective  writing,  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  write  forcefully  if  you  use  two  or  three 
words  to  convey  the  idea  which  ona  word  would  express.  Note 
these  examples  of  excess  or  "superfluous"  words: 

°  absolutely  parallel  °  perfect  circle 

°  first  beginnings  °  the  sunset  in  the  west 

°  free  gratis  °  resume  again 

°  someone  I  met  up  with  °  join  together 


Don't  be  Pompous.    When  it  is  possible  to  reduce  a  group  of 
words  to  a  single  word,  it  should  be  done.    Here  are  some  ex- 
amples of  economy  in  diction  that  are  achieved  by  reducing 
pompous  phrases  to  more  natural  words: 

Pompous  Natural 

°  in  the  nature  of  °  like 

°  for  the  purpose  of  °  for 

°  prior  to  °  before 

°  subsequent  to  °  after 

°  despite  the  fact  that  °  though 

°  give  consideration  to  °  consider 

°  give  instruction  to  °  instruct 
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is  due  in  large  mea-      °    is  due  largely  to 
sure  to 

confidential  nature        ^    confidential  information 


WRITING  SENTENCES 

Be  Simple,    One  of  the  most  important  rules  to  fotlow  in  writ- 
ing a  report  is  to  keep  your  sentences  shorty  usually  twenty 
words  or  less.    Language,  like  a  machine,  will  be  the  most 
efficient  when  it  operates  on  the  principle  that  the  more  sim- 
ple and  better  arranged  the  parts,  the  greater  the  effect  which 
is  produced.    The  subject-verb-object  sentence  is  the  best  ar- 
rangement of  parts  in  the  simple  report. 

Keep  Active.    Verbs  should  be  kept  active.    Avoid  the  passive 
voice;  this  puts  excess  words  in  a  sentence,  and  its  dullness 
derives  as  much  from  its  extra  wordage  as  frm  its  imperson- 
ality.   John  was  hit  by  Don  says  no  more  than  Don  hit  John  but 
takes  66  percent  more  words. 

The  passive  voice's  inevitable  "was"  and  "by"  do  nothing  but 
connect;  worse,  all  the  "was's"  and  "by's"  and  "has  been's" 
actually  get  in  the  way  of  words  carrying  the  meaning.  It's 
like  underbrush,  it  slows  you  down  and  hides  what  the  report 
reader  should  see. 

The  passive  voice,  in  its  wordiness,  is  likely  to  be  unclear 
even  on  the  surface.    When  it  eliminates  the  subject  of  the 
verb,  as  it  usually  does,  it  is  intrinsically  unclear.  For 
example,  a  sentence  wrftten  in  the  passive  voice  will  often 

begin:    "This  evidence  has  been  selected  because  "  The 

reader  cannot  tell  who  did  the  selecting.    Does  the  writer 
mean  that  he  picked  it  or  does  he  describe  some  process  of 
popular  selection?    It  is  usually  surmised  that  the  writer  did 
the  selecting,  but  why  doesn't  he  say  so  and  save  a  word  and 

avoid  confusion?    "I  selected  this  evidence  because  "  The 

report  writer  should  be  aareful  not  to  leave  the  reader  with 
any  assumptions  or  implications . 

Don't  be  Wordy.    Government  writing  is  often  noted  for  its 
wordiness.    The  following  example  is  taken  from  a  World  War  II 
price  control  regulation: 

"Ultimate  consumer  means  a  person  or  group  of  persons, 
generally  constituting  a  domestic  household,  who  pur- 
chase eggs  generally  at  the  individual  stores  or  re- 
tailers or  purchase  and  receive  deliveries  of  eggs 
at  the  place  of  abode  of  the  individual  or  domestic 
household  from  producers  or  retail  route  sellers  and 
who  use  such  eggs  for  their  consumption  or  food." 
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This  statement  may  be  changed,  without  changing  its  meaning, 
by  reducing  it  to: 

"Ultimate  consumers  are  people  who  buy  eggs  to  eat  them," 

A  good  writer  sees  sharply  what  he  wants  to  say^  says  directly 
what  he  sees^  edits  what  he  saysj  and  takes  pain  to  ease  his 
reader ^s  task.    The  example  just  given  illustrates  how  much 
more  readable  a  short  sentence  is  than  a  long  one. 


WRITING  A  GOOD  PARAGRAPH 

The  next  major  step  after  writing  sentences  is  the  construction 
of  paragraphs.    A  good  paragraph  will  clearly  state  the  central 
ideas,  it  will  fill  in  supporting  details,  and  show  how  the 
central  idea  relates  to  the  ideas  which  precede  and  follow  it. 
The  proper  length  of  a  paragraph  is  much  IjM* Abraham  Lincoln's 
idea  of  a  speech;  it  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  end. 
There  are  exceptions,  however.    A  report  writer  should  be  crit- 
ical of  his  writing  when  a  page  of  typewritten  copy  contains 
more  than  three  or  less  than  one  complete  paragraph. 


Developing  a  Paragraph.    There  are  many  different  ways  of  de- 
veloping  a  paragraph  in  a  report.    The  entry-level  public-ser- 
vice worker  may  well  utilize  a  variation  of  the  following  pat- 
terns of  development: 

°    Definition  and  description.    The  writer  gives  his  reader 
all  the  concepts  he  needs  to  follow  the  presentation. 

°    Historiaal  surmary.    The  writer  briefs  the  reader  on  where 
the  problem  came  from  and  why  it  is  a  problem.    It  provides 
•  a  perspective  for  the  problem. 

°    Case  history.    The  report  writer  details  an  actual  record 
for  the  reader. 

°    Description  of  a  proaess.    The  report  describes  in  detail 
how  factors  work  together  to  produce  a  certain  result. 

°    OQQasional  summary.    The  writer  restates  the  essential  data 
and  ties  facts  together  to  clarify  them  for  the  reader. 

°    Cause  and  effect.    The  writer  explains  the  forces  that  pro- 
duce  certain  consequences . 

°    Examination  of  alternatives.    The  writer  may  present  the 
material  so  that  the  reader  can  make  an  examination  of 
alternatives  and  their  possible  consequences- 

°    Directive.    The  reader  will  be  told  what  to  do.    The  writer 
may  describe  steps  to  be  taken. 
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Paragraph  Construction,    Regardless  of  the  paragraph's  devel- 
opment, a  well -constructed  paragraph  will  be  correct,  clear, 
and  effective.    Eight  desirable  paragraph  characteristics  are 
listed  below; 

°  A  good  paragraph  contains  an  implied  or  expressed  topic 
sentence. 

°    A  good  paragraph  is  never  sketchy  or  incanplete.    It  con- 
tains a  complete  body  of  thought. 

°    A  good  paragraph  is  mechanically  correct.    It  is  properly 
indented  or  otherwise  set  off.    It  correctly  represents 
every  change  of  speaker  in  dialogue. 

°    A  good  paragraph  is  unified.    Extraneous  details  are  elimi- 
nated. 

°    A  good  paragraph  contains  material  arranged  in  proper  order 
Good  arrangement  of  ideas  demonstrates  logical  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  writer. 

°  A  good  paragraph  should  make  orderly  clear  progress  and 
there  should  be  clear  passage  from  one  paragraph  to  an- 
other. 

°    A  good  paragraph  will  be  of  suitable  length. 

°    A  good  paragraph  is  well  proportioned  to  the  importance  of 
the  content.    The  longest  paragraph  of  the  report  should 
not  deal  with  the  least  significant  idea. 


SPECIAL  WORD  FORMS 

The  report  writer  will  need  to  know  how  to  handle  such  other 

items  as  abbreviations  and  numbers,  in  addition  to  writing 

clear  sentences  in  well  constructed  paragraphs. 

Using  Numbers  Correctly.    Nearly  all  reports  contain  numbers. 
Should  the  number  be  written  out  or  should  it  be  shown  in 
figures?    Many  reports  consist  primarily  of  numbers.  Such 
reports  call  for  the  use  of  figures.    However,  other  reports 
which  are  not  primarily  numerical  reports  may  leave  the  writer 
in  doubt  as  to  how  the  numbers  should  be  shown.    The  following 
suggestions  may  be  helpful: 

°    Numbers  requiring  the  use  of  more  than  one  word  or  a  hyphen 
ated  word  are  usually  written  as  figures. 

°    A  number  which  begins  a  sentence  is  written  as  a  word;  if 
this  is  awkward  or  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  the  text, 
replace  the  sentence. 

°    Numbers  under  ten  are  usually  written  as  words  unless  they 
appear  in  writing  which  is  full  of  numbers. 
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°    Numbers  that  express  dimensions  are  usually  written  as 
figures. 

Numbers  which  contain  decimal  fractions  are  always  written 
as  figures. 

°    Any  number  naming  a  cofmnon  fraction  is  usually  written  as 
a  hyphenated  word. 

Numbers  in  any  sentence  in  which  other  numbers  are  to  occur 
in  figure  form  are  usually  written  in  figures. 

Numbers  that  tell  either  time,  date,  or  percentage  are  usu- 
ally written  in  figures. 

°    Numbers  above  ten  naming  streets  are  usually  written  as 
figures  with  the  indicators  of  pronounciation,  -st,  -nd, 
-th,  attached. 

Round  numbers,  such  as  "thousands,"  are  usually  written  as 
words  except  where  numbers  are  occurring  very  frequently. 

Any  number  appearing  occasionally  and  simple  enough  to  ex- 
press in  one  word  is  usually  written  as  a  word. 

Numbers  appearing  as  two  separate  categories,  one  after  the 
other,  are  usually  written  as  words  for  the  first  category 
and  as  figures  for  the  second,    (five  2x4  boards) 

The  report  writer  should  remember  that  the  above  guidelines 
are  suggestions  and  that  some  of  them  may  actually  contradict 
each  other.    Common  sense  should  determine  whether  or  not  a 
number  be  written  as  a  figure  or  a  word. 


Using  Abbreviations  Correctly.    Abbreviations  are  found  more 
often  in  reports  than  in  any  other  fonn  of  writing.  Although 
the  use  of  abbreviations  is  a  healthy  part  of  the  style  of 
field  reports,  it  is  definitely  limited  and  kept  in  check  by 
both  tradition  and  common  sense.    Only  those  abbreviations 
which  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  reader  are  to  be  used. 
Many  agencies  or  departments  will  have  a  number  of  abbrevia- 
tions that  they  use  regularly,  particularly  in  informal  re- 
ports.   Handbooks  or  manuals  issued  by  the  department  will 
list  these  and  the  new  worker  should  memorize  them.    The  use 
of  abbreviations  has  met  with  limited  success  because  of  the 
time  saved  in  writing  certain  reports;  the  use  should  be  very 
restricted  in  formal  reports. 

There  are  several  rules  regarding  the  general  idea  of  per- 
missible abbreviations  in  report  writing: 

°    Whenever  abbreviations  have  been  used  so  long  that  they 
have  assumed  vocabulary  status,  they  should  be  used.  Some 
such  abbreviations  are  Mr.,  Mrs.,  B.C.,  A.D.,  FBI,  CIA, 
a.m.,  p.m.    (Each  job  family  will  have  a  number  of  abbre- 
viations of  its  own.) 
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•    Whenever  the  names  of  units  are  preceded  by  numerals,  it 
is  usually  best  to  abbreviate  the  names  of  the  units.  For 
instance: 

a.  The  auto  was  going  75-mph  in  the  25-mph  zone. 

b.  It  was  65°  F  today. 

c.  The  unit  has  a  3-hp  engine. 

°    If  an  abbreviation  makes  an  English  word  (as  for  example, 
in.  for  inches),  use  a  period.    Otherwise,  most  good  writers 
do  not  use  periods  in  most  cases. 

If  a  term  must  be  repeated  many  times  in  a  report,  that  term 
calls  for  explanation  and  thereafter  possible  abbreviation, 
regardless  of  what  it  is. 


Using  Contractions  Correctly.    A  contraction  is  a  form  of  ab- 
breviation.    It  is  a  word  written  with  an  apostrophe  to  indi- 
cate the  omission  of  a  letter.    Contractions  should  be  used 
very  seldom  in  formal  reports,  but  are  cormon  in  semiformal 
and  informal  ones.    Field  reports  are  full  of  abbreviations 
and  contractions  as  their  use  can  greatly  speed  up  the  process 
of  gathering  data  in  the  field. 


Using  Capital  Letters  Correctly.    Report  writing  calls  for  no 
departure  from  the  conventional  rules  for  the  use  of  capital 
letters.    Proper  names,  names  of  cities  and  states,  official 
titles,  and  organizations  are  always  captalized.    There  are 
two  practices  common  to  reports: 

°    Capitalize  all  important  words  in  titles,  division  headings, 
side  headings,  and  captions.    By  "important"  is  meant  all 
words  except  articles,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 

°    Capitalize  Figure,  Table,  Volume,  Number  as  part  of  titles. 
Thus,  reference  would  be  made  to  Figure  4,  Table  2,  etc. 

When  in  doubt,  do  not  capitalize. 


Using  Punctuation  Correctly.    Clear  communication  is  dependent 
upon  yet  another  aspect  of  written  language,  punctuation.  Ev- 
ery sentence  begins  with  a  capital  letter,  and  ends  with  either 
a  period,  question  mark,  or  exclamation  point.  Punctuation 
which  does  not  contribute  to  the  clarity  of  thought  should  be 
avoided.    Most  of  the  difficulties  with  punctuation  arise  out 
of  the  use  of  the  comma,  semicolon,  and  colon.    For  information 
on  other  punctuation,  see  any  good  handbook  of  grammar. 
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T}i€  Comm.    The  principal  uses  of  the  comma  are: 

°    Between  j'ndependent  clauses  connected  by  a  coordinating 
conjunction  (and,  but,  for,  or,  nor,  yet).    But  if  commas 
are  used  in  any  of  the  independent  clauses  constituting  a 
sentence,  a  semicolon  must  be  used  between  the  clauses. 

°    After  introductory  clauses  or  phrases  preceding  the  main 
clause  of  the  sentence. 

°    Between  items  in  a  series. 

°    Around  parenthetical  phrases,  appositives,  and  nonrestric- 
tive  modifiers. 


The  Semicolon.    The  semicolon  is  almost  as  strong  a  mark  of 
separation  as  the  period.    It  is  chiefly  used  between  the  inde 
pendent  clauses  not  connected  with  one  of  the  coordinating  con 
junctions,  and  between  clauses  connected  with  a  coordinating 
conjunction  which  are  long,  or  unrelated,  or  contain  commas. 


The  Colons    The  colon  signals  that  something  is  to  follow.  It 
is  a  mark  introducing  lists,  series,  and  quotations.    It  is 
used  as  a  salutation  in  a  business  letter,  in  separating  the 
hours  and  minutes  in  a  statement  of  time,  or  in  separating  vol 
ume  and  pages  in  a  bibliographical  entry. 


USING  THE  DICTIONARY  IN  REPORT  WRITING 

Dictionary  Usage.    The  report  writer  should  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  most  dictionaries  have  a  section  listing  the  princi- 
pal rules  of  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  spelling.  A 
dictionary  should  be  considered  one  of  the  necessary  tools  for 
good  report  writing,  together  with  the  pencil  and  paper.  The 
report  writer  should  be  using  the  dictionary  for  the  following 
purposes: 

°    To  determine  the  exact  meaning  of  a  word. 
°    To  determine  the  correct  spelling. 

°    To  determine  whether  or  not  a  word  should  be  capitalized. 

°    To  determine  how  a  word  should  be  divided  at  the  end  of  a 
1  i  ne . 

°    To  determine  correct  pronunciation. 

°    To  determine  whether  or  not  a  hyphen  should  be  used  in  a 
compound  word. 


Dictionary  Content.    In  addition,  the  dictionary  also  has  a 
list  of  common  foreign  words  and  phrases.    It  is  obvious  that 
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much  of  the  material  that  a  report  writer  must  master  is  to 
be  found  in  a  dictionary.    The  excellent  report  writer  has 
the  ability  to  select  the  exact  word.    No  one  can  buy,  sell, 
write  letters,  use  the  telephone,  give  orders,  make  a  speech, 
or  prepare  a  report,  except  by  using  words.    Everything  else 
being  equal,  the  individual  who  knows  the  most  about  words 
will  be  the  most  successful  in  his  occupation.    To  develop  the 
mastery  of  language  neaessary  to  use  the  exact  word^  the  writer 
must  know  how  to  use  the  dictionary  skillfully  and  he  must  use 
it  frequently. 

The  dictionary  is  a  tool  that  will  always  be  needed  by  the 
educated  person.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  better  educated  a 
person  is,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  refer  frequently  to  a  dic- 
tionary. 


Word  Division,    One  use  of  the  dictionary  mentioned  above  is 
for  determining  the  correct  place  to  divide  a  word  at  the  end 
of  a  line.    Since  more  errors  are  made  in  dividing  words  at 
the  end  of  a  line  than  in  spelling  them,  capitalizing  them,  or 
in  using  them,  it  is  important  that  the  report  writer  learn  to 
divide  words  correctly.    Below  are  eight  rules  for  dividing 
words  at  the  end  of  a  line: 

°    Never  divide  a  word  of  one  syllable. 
°    Do  not  divide  a  word  of  four  letters. 

°    A  one-letter  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  or  a  one 
or  two-letter  syllable  at  the  end  of  a  word  must  not  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  word.    (Examples:  "about" 
not  "a-bout";  "ready"  not  "read-y.") 

°    When  a  word  containing  three  or  more  syllables  is  to  be 
divided  at  a  one-letter  syllable,  the  one-letter  syllable 
should  be  written  on  the  first  line  rather  than  on  the  sec- 
ond.   (Example:    "maga-zine"  not  "mag-azine.") 

°    When  a  word  is  to  be  divided  at  a  point  where  two  vowels 
that  are  pronounced  separately  come  together,  these  vowels 
should  be  divided  into  separate  syllables.  (Example: 
"continu-ation"  not  "continua-tion. " )    Note  that  this  rule 
is  an  exception  to  the  one  stated  above. 

°    A  syllable  that  does  not  contain  a  vowel  must  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the,  remainder  of  the  word.    (Example:  "wouldn't" 
not  "would-n't.") 

°    Avoid  dividing  hyphenated  words,  such  as  "self-conscious," 
except  at  the  hyphen. 

°    When  a  final  consonant  is  doubled  before  a  suffix,  the  addi- 
tional consonant  should  be  placed  with  the  suffix.  (Exam- 
ple:   "run-ning"  not  "runn-ing.") 
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When  in  doubt  about  the  proper  syllable  makeup  of  a  word,  con- 
sult the  dictionary.    Do  not  guess  at  the  division  of  a  word. 


SUMMATION 

English  grammar  essentials^  such  as  aorreot  pimatuationj  cap- 
italization^  eyllabioation^  and  correct  use  of  numbers  and 
abbreviations^  are  all  part  of  the  skills  that  the  successful 
report  writer  has  at  his  disposal.    The  beginning  public-ser- 
vice worker  is  well  advised  to  obtein  a  list  of  the  words  that 
appear  frequently  in  his  job  family,  or  are  a  part  of  the  tech- 
nical or  professional  vocabulary,  aid  memorize  them.  Common 
report  forms  should  be  reviewed  and  used  as  a  guide  for  making 
observations  and  examinations  of  da:a  when  preparing  to  write 
a  report.    The  writer  may  find  that  maps  are  needed  to  show 
geographical  location,  charts  to  visualize  statistical  data, 
or  tables  to  determine  relationships.    Clarity  will  be  the 
guide  dictating  how  any  idea  may  best  be  communicated  to  the 
reader. 

In  conclusion,  the  report  writer  rriust  know  what  details  to 
look  for,  must  select  the  proper  "'ormat  for  the  report,  must 
select  the  best  possible  words  thct  do  not  have  any  emotional 
connotations  and  build  them  into  short,  effective  sentences. 
Paragraphs  must  be  developed  by  t\  2  writer  around  the  central 
thoughts,  leaving  nothing  to  be  inagined  by  the  reader.  The 
importance  of  word  relationship  a  id  idea  sequence  is  crucial. 

Remember^  a  report  is  written  to  express  an  idea^  not  to  im- 
press a  superior. 


STUDENT  °    Write  a  report  explaining  a  career  choice. 
LEARNING 

APTTUTTTFc:  °    ^^^^  filmstrips.  Constructing  Reports^  and  evaluate 

Muiiviiit:^  ^j^g  information  they  contain. 

°    Complete  the  matching  vocabulary  exercise  prepared  by  the 
teacher  for  the  occupation  group  selected  by  the  student. 

°    Demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  active  and  passive  verbs  in 
report  writing  by  changing  a  report  prepared  by  the  teacher 
from  the  passive  voice  to  the  active. 

°    List  three  words  having  unfavorable  connotations  and  explain 
how  they  could  be  particularly  embarrassing  to  the  writer. 

°    Identify  the  type  of  paragraph  development  used  in  each  of 
the  paragraphs  which  the  teacher  has  prepared. 

°    Keep  a  notebook  for  discussion  notes  and  class  handouts. 

°    Take  a  diagnostic  test,  and  complete  remedial  lessons,  if 
needed,  on  punctuation  and  capitalization. 

°    Complete  a  dictionary  assignment. 
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Prepare  reports  describing  the  events  in  a  simulated  class- 
room interruption. 

Prepare  a  group  report  on  the  students'  attendance  in  class, 
citing  the  percentage  of  absentees  each  day.    Compare  Mon- 
day to  Tuesday,  etc.,  and  list  the  frequency  of  reasons  for 
the  absences. 

Evaluate  the  reports  prepared  by  the  class  members  in  the 
above  two  activities. 


Prepare  a  bulletin  board  display  illustrating  the  components 
of  a  good  report. 

Review  the  materials  in  the  local  audiovisual  library  to 
locate  teaching  aids  that  are  readily  available. 

Make  arrangements  for  showing  the  movie.  Writing  a  Good 
Paragraph. 

Make  arrangements  to  show  the  films trips  in  the  series: 

Constructing  Reports.     (6  films trips) 

Prepare  discussion  notes  on  the  types  of  reports,  and  the 
importance  and  purpose  of  each  type. 

Collect  examples  of  reports  from  the  eight  job  families  in 
the  Public  Service  Occupation  area. 

Prepare  a  vocabulary  list  of  technical  and  professional 
words  from  each  of  the  public-service  entry-level  job  fami- 
lies. 

Prepare  matching  exercises  for  the  vocabulary  words  and 
their  definitions  for  each  of  the  major  job  groups.  4 

Prepare  overlays  for  use  with  an  overhead  projector  illus- 
trating good  and  bad  reports. 

Prepare  a  list  of  sentences  containing  passive-voice  verbs 
which  the  students  are  to  change  to  active  verbs. 

Prepare  a  discussion  of  word  meanings  and  emphasize  the 
importance  of  connotation. 

Obtain  or  write,  and  present,  paragraphs  illustrating  the 
seven  ways  of  developing  a  paragraph. 

Plan  simulated  situations  from  which  the  students  will  have^^ 
to  prepare  reports . 

Prepare  a  handout  for  students  containing  suggestions  for 
the  use  of  numbers  in  reports. 

Prepare  discussion  notes  for  the  use  of  abbreviations  in 
reports. 

Prepare  a  diagnostic  quiz  on  punctuation  marks  and  capital- 
ization. 
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Discuss  and  test  the  use  of  the  dictionary  in  the  class- 
room. 

°   Prepare  a  student  handout  on  the  eight  rules  for  dividing 
words  at  the  end  of  a  line. 


RESOURCES  Modern  Technical  and  Industrial  Reports.  David  B.  Comer,  III, 

and  Ralph  R.  Spillman,  G.  ?.  Putnam's  Sons,  1962. 

How  to  Write  Effective  Reports.  Federal  Electric  Corporative, 
Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Company,  1965. 

Effective  Business  Report  Writing,  Lei  and  Brown,  2nd  Edition, 
Prentice-Hall,  1963.  ^ 

Write  It  Right.  Gail  Kredenser.  Barnes  and  Noble  Books.  1972. 

Technical  Writing.  Gordon  H.  Mills  and  John  A.  Walter,  Holt. 
Rinehart  and  Winston.  1970. 

Communication  Through  Reports.  Paul  Douglas.  Prentice-Hall. 
1962. 


The  Art  of  Plain  Talk.  Rudolf  Flesch.  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1946. 

Who  Wrote  That  (Movie,  16mm  reel),  Connecticut  Mutual  Insur- 
ance, Associated  Films,  Inc.,  1964. 

Writing  A  Good  Paragraph  (Movie,  16fnm),  Coronet  Films. 

Constructing  Reports  (6  Filmstrips),  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
Films,  1954. 

How  to  Research  and  Write  a  Report.  Coronet  Films.  1970. 

Writing  and  Researching  Term  Papers  and  Reports:    A  New  Guide 
for  Students.  Eugene  H.  Ehrlich  and  David  Murphy.  Rantam 
Books,  1970. 

Organization  and  Mechanics  of  Writing  (Movie.  16mm.  reel), 
U.S.  National  A-V  Center,  1969. 

Constructing  Reports  (Series  6),  (Filmstrip  -  purchase), 
Encylopedia  Britannica  Films,  1969. 

Basic  Guide  to  Police  Writing,  Allen  Z.  Gammage,  Charles  C. 
Thomas  Publisher,  1969. 
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BASIC  RECORD  KEEPING 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  4  of  the  Common  Core  group.  We 
suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit  n 

BASIC  RECORD  KEEPING 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  identify  the  characteristics  of  an  effective 
record  keeping  system. 

2.  Ability  to  explain  the  need  for  accurate,  carefully  main- 
tained records  in  governmental  agencies. 

3.  Ability  to  identify  the  types  of  records  that  a  govern- 
mental agency  would  maintain. 

4.  Ability  to  develop  a  basic  competence  in  alphabetical 
filing  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  variations  in 
alphabetical  filing  rules  and  methods  utilized  in  govern- 
mental agencies. 

5.  Ability  to  recognize  and  utilize  the  various  systems  of 
filing  in  addition  to  (or  in  conjunction  with)  the  alpha- 
betical system. 

6.  Ability  to  develop  skill  in  finding  information  in  office 
files,  reference  materials,  and  agency  manuals. 

7.  Ability  to  deveTop  a  system  of  keeping  track  of  the  mate- 
rials that  have  been  removed  from  the  files  for  study, 
microfilming,  or  updating. 

8.  Ability  to  describe  the  advantages  of  using  microfilm  for 
keeping  records. 

9.  Ability  to  analyze  and  determine  the  proper  use  of  auto- 
mated record  keeping  systems,  such  as  the  computer. 

INTRODUCTION 

From  the  birth  certificate  to  the  death  certificate,  everyone's 
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life  is  governed  by  records.    The  birth  certificate  verifies 
the  individual's  age,  and  will  determine  when  he  will  enter 
public  school,  assume  adult  responsibilities* and  privileges, 
and  be  eligible  to  collect  Social  Security  retirement  benefits. 
School  records  will  usually  have  direct  bearing  upon  the  indi- 
vidual's  occupation.    Federal  and  state  income  tax  records 
will  be  established  on  the  individual,  as  well  as  a  record  of 
marriage  licenses,  car  licenses,  driver *s  licenses.    This  list 
of  records  ends  with  a  death  certificate  which  will  enable  the 
deceased's  heirs  to  obtain  his  life  insurance. 

Public-service  agencies,  like  individuals,  are  governed  to  a 
large  extent  by  records  of  various  sorts.    Almost  everyone  who 
works  in  the  field  of  public  service  will  come  in  contact  with 
different  kinds  of  records  and  materials.    Even  the  new  em- 
ployee may  actually  be  involved  in  record  keeping  activities, 
or  he  may  need  to  know  about  where  different  public  records 
are  kept,  or  how  to  find  the  necessary  materials  to  assist  in 
record  keeping. 

There  is  one  basic  reason  for  keeping  or  filing  any  records 
of  valuable  material:    so  that  they  may  be  found  quickly  when 
needed.    In  addition,  there  are  basically  two  reasons  for  want- 
ing to  find  materials:    to  verify  or  prove  past  actions  or 
events,  and  to  obtain  information  needed  for  planning  future 
activities. 

Materials  to  be  filed  in  many  public-service  agencies  may  in- 
clude letters,  reports  of  many  kinds  (technical,  financial, 
client  interactions,  marketing  analyses),  memorandums,  copies 
of  communications,  contracts  and  other  legal  documents,  price 
lists,  clippings  from  newspapers  and  other  published  materials, 
telegrams,  checks,  statements,  receipts,  bills,  and  other  fi- 
nancial records. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  record  keeping  is  the 
need  for  legibility.    Records  that  cannot  be  read  are  of  little 
value  to  anyone.    Even  though  the  intent  of  the  author  may  be 
clear  to  himself,  records  are  usually  meant  to  be  read  by 
others  as  well.    Often  the  author  is  not  available  for  an  on- 
the-spot  interpretation.    The  importance  of  clear  wording, 
good  grammar,  correct  sentence  structure,  spelling,  and  proper 
paragraph  structure  cannot  be  overstated.    For  example,  it  is 
imperative  that  public-service" financial  records  be  kept  accu- 
rately, clearly,  and  also  legibly,  since  they  are  subject  to 
audit  at  any  time. 


FILING  SYSTEMS 

Departmental  Variances  in  Filing  Needs.  Governmental  agencies 
have  different  departments,  each  with  its  various  divisions. 
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and  often,  separate  filing  systems.    For  example  the  agency's 
personnel  department  might  have  its  own  filing  system,  divided 
into  such  unique  categories  as: 

°    Assignments  °    Recruitment  °  Training 

C 1  assi  f  i  cati  on  °    Separati  on 

Other  departments,  sections,  or  divisions  would  very  probably 
also  have  filing  systems  unique  to  their  own  needs. 


Basic  Considerations  of  Systems^   Thus,  an  effective  record 
keeping  system  is  organized  with  the  programs  and  functions 
of  the  agency  kept  in  mind.    The  filing  system  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible,  and  with  accessibility  to  all  clerical 
workers  and  members  of  the  professional  staff  who  must  use  it. 
'  A  procedure  for  the  periodical  removal  and  disposal  or  storage 
of  inactive  records  should  be  established.    One  person  should 
be  assigned  responsibility  for  the  maintainance  of  the  files, 
with  several  individuals  familiar  enough  to  provide  service 
during  emergencies  or  vacation  periods. 

Another  consideration  in  establishing  a  filing  system  is  the 
security  of  the  storage  area  from  fire  and  vandalism.  For 
example,  school  records  and  draft  records  have  been  frequent 
targets  of  vandals  in  recent  years. 


Filing  Procedures.    The  first  step  in  filing  is  to  separate 
the  materials  to  be  filed  (such  as  applications  or  program 
cards)  from  other  office  materials,  inspect  them  for  complete- 
ness, and  to  then  determine  which  type  of  filing  fits  the  need 
of  that  particular  project.    Some  agencies  follow  a  policy  of 
having  the  resoonsible  party  initial  the  papers,  with  notes 
(such  as  dates)  on  action  completed,  and  indicating  that  they 
are  ready  for  filing.    If  this  is  the  procedure,  filing  clerks 
should  first  check  for  the  required  initials,  then  read  or 
skim  the  contents,  to  assist  him  when  he  Is  later  asked  to  re- 
call important  papers.    The  next  step  would  be  to  index  the 
material,  by  mentally  classifying  it  for  its  method  and  place 
of  filing. 

The  papers  are  then  sorted.    A  device  called  an  alphdbetizev 
is  normally  used  for  this  job,    A  sorter  is  a  flat  device 
that  has  a  set  of  open  pockets  each  overlapping  the  next. 
They  help  to  keep  the  materials  organized. 

Manila  folders  are  usually  used  to  protect  the  papers.    It  is 
possible  to  obtain  manila  folders  in  various  sizes,  but  the 
most  common  are  letter  size  (8%  by  11  inches)  and  legal  size 
(8%  by  13  inches).    After  the  material  has  been  filed  into  the 
cabinet,  it  is  ready  for  future  use. 
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.Each  file  drawer  should  have  sufficient  guides  or  tabs  to  lead 
the  eye  to  the  desired  section  of  the  file  quickly.  The  guide 
or  tab  may  be: 

°  made  of  the  material  of  the  folder, 
°  made  of  celluloid  or  other  plastic, 
°    made  of  metal  with  a  plastic  window. 

An  angular  tab  slants  back  so  that  a  worker  does  not  have  to 
bend  over  to  read  captions  in  lower  drawers. 

Filing  Methods.    While  much  of  the  detail  of  modern  record 
keeping  is  accomplished  by  the  memory  banks  of  computers, 
there  still  exists  a  need  for  the  traditional  method  of  filing 
certain  papers  in  office  files. 

Filing  Alphabetieally .    Since  this  is  the  case,  it  is  impor- 
tant  that  all  office  employees  should  know  at  least  the  basic 
rules  of  alphdbetiaal  filing.    Some  of  the  most  commonly  used 
filing  rules  are  listed  below.    With  an  understanding  of  these 
rules,  the  beginning  public-service  worker  should  be  able  to 
maintain  at  least  a  semblance  of  order  in  a  filing  system: 

°    File  papers  by  the  last  name  (surname). 

Example:    Adams  before  Smith 

°    When  the  last  names  of  two  or  more  persons  begin  with  the 
same  first  letter,  look  at  the  second  letter  in  the  names 
as  your  aid  for  selecting  the  name  to  be  filed  in  front  of 
the  other.    If  the  second  letter  is  the  same,  then  look  at 
the  third,  and  so  on. 

Example:    Jackson  before  James 

°    File  "nothing"  before  "something." 

Example:    Johns  before  Johnson 

°    If  the  last  names  (surnames)  of  two  or  more  persons  are  the 
same,  compare  the  first  letters  in  the  first  names  to  help 
you  decide  the  order  of  filing.    If  the  first  letters  in 
the  first  names  (given  names)  are  the  same,  compare  the 
second  letters  in  the  given  names,  and  so  forth. 

Example:    Jones,  James  before  Jones,  John 

°    When  a  name  contains  a  first  name  and  a  middle  name  or 
initial,  consider  the  middle  name  or  initial  only  if  the 
surnames  and  the  given  names  or  initials  are  alike. 

Example:    Peters,  Anna  Mae  before  Peters,  Anna  Maria  • 

°    The  complete  name  of  a  person  in  a  business  name  is  consid- 
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ered  in  the  same  order  as  if  it  appeared  by  itself. 


Example:    Thomas,  Robert  H.  Company 

°    Names  of  business  firms  which  do  not  contain  complete  names 
of  persons  are  filed  according  to  their  first  words.  If 
the  first^wprds  are  the  same,  the  second  words  are  consid- 
ered, and  so  forth. 

Example:    J  &  R  Company  before  Johnson  Supply  Company 

°    There  are  many  departments,  bureaus,  and  offices  in  our 
Federal  Government.    When  indexing  any  of  these,  U.  S. ' 
Government  comes  first,  followed  by  the  department,  bureau, 
or  office. 

°    State,  county,  city,  and  other  political  subdivisions  are 
indexed  under  the  political  subdivision,  then  under  the 
principal  word  in  the  name  of  the  department  or  office. 

Although  alphabetical  filing  is  the  primary  type  of  filing  the 
beginning  public  service  worker  will  use,  there  are  other 
methods  of  filing  with  which  he  should  become  familiar.  These 
Hiethods  include  systems  for  numerioj  subject j  and  geogr*aphia 
f i ling: 


Filing  by  the  Numei*ia  Method.    NumeHa  filing  systems  are  so- 
called  because  numbers  are  used  as  captions  on  the  guide  and 
folder  tabs.    Alphabetic  systems  are  direct  systems  because 
a  person  can  go  directly  to  the  file  drawer  and,  by  means  of 
the  name  captions,  file  or  find  records.    Numeric  systems  are 
indirect  because,  in  most  cases,  before  papers  can  be  placed 
in  or  taken  from  the  file  drawer,  the  worker  must  refer  to  an 
alphabetic  card  index  to  find  the  number  assigned  to  a  name 
or  subject. 

Numeric  filing  systems  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  many  circum- 
stances, such  as 

°    where  papers  would  group  themselves  around  definite  cases, 
contracts,  or  operations  that  are  active  for  reasonably 
long  but  indefinite  periods,  and  that  require  permanent 
and  extensive  cross  reference; 

°    where  a  file  is  referred  to  by  number  rather  than  the  name 
of  the  person  involved;  or 

°    in  confidential  situations  where  names  can  be  concealed 
from  those  handling  the  files  by  the  use  of  number  captions. 


In  numeric  filing,  a  number  is  assigned  consecutively  to  each 
correspondent  or  subject  that  warrants  an  individual  folder  as 
these  correspondents  or  subjects  develop.    A  number  once  as- 
signed is  maintained  until  a  correspondent  no  longer  does  busi- 
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ness  with  the  agency  or  company,  or  a  subject  ceases  to  exist. 
After  a  specified  period,  the  number  may  be  reassigned.  All 
papers  pertaining  to  the  correspondent  or  subject  are  placed 
in  the  individual  folder  bearing  the  number  assigned  to  that 
correspondent  or  subject. 

A  numeric  system  cannot  be  operated  without  a  card  index  that 
will  identify  the  assigned  numbers.    Each  card  contains  the 
name  of  a  correspondent  or  subject  and  the  number  of  the  folder 
that  has  been  assigned. 

The  Social  Security  system  operated  by  the  federal  government 
is  based  on  a  numeric  filing  idea.    Schools  and  colleges  have 
long  utilized  student  numbers,  and  recently  began  to  use  Social 
Security  numbers  as  the  student  identification  number.  Wel- 
fare cases  have  numbers  assigned  to  them  and  the  record  keep- 
ing is  greatly  simplified  as  a  result  of  this  means  of  control. 
The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT)  assigns  a  number 
to  all  of  the  occupations  listed. 


Filinc^  by  Sybpect.    Subject  filing  is  the  arrangement  of  rec- 
ords by  names  of  topics  or  things  rather  than  by  names  of  peo- 
ple, companies,  or  locations.    Government  agencies  might  find 
it  more  convenient  to  use  subject  files  for  these  purposes: 

°    to  organize  records  that  do  not  refer  to  the  name  of  a 
person  or  organization; 

°    to  organize  correspondence  that  is  more  likely  to  be  called 
for  by  its  subject  than  by  the  name  of  the  correspondent; 

°    to  group  records  concerning  the  activities  or  products  of 
an  organization,  such  as  advertising,  sales,  typewriters, 
adding  machines,  etc.,  so  that  all  the  records  about  one 
activity  or  product  can  be  obtained  immediately  from  the 
files,  or 

°    to  group  together  records  that  would  otherwise  fall  into 
very  small  subdivisions. 

Because  subject  files  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  indi- 
vidual situation,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  two  subject  files 
will  be  organized  exactly  the  same.    The  nature  of  the  concern 
would  determine  the  main  subject  headings,  and  then  subdivi- 
sions would  be  added  as  necessary. 


Filling  by  Dewey  Decimal  System.    The  Dewey  Decimal  method  of 
classifying  infonnation  used  in  libraries,  and  familiar  to 
most  people,  is  a  combination  of  the  subject,  numeric,  and 
alphabetical  filing  systems. 
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Filing  by  Geogvaphio  Identities.    Geographic  filing  relates  to 
papers  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  with  sub-listings  by  lo- 
cation, and  then  by  name  or  subject.    This  method  h^s  particu- 
lar advantage  for  those  agencies  in  which  the  organization  of 
files  or  records  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  where  things 
happened,  or  where  they  are  located.    As  an  example,  police- 
department  files  would  probably  be  organized  first  on  the  basis 
of  geographic  sections  of  the  city,  and  then  by  number,  sub- 
ject, or  by  the  name  of  the  individual  concerned  in  the  file. 

The  specific  geographic  divisions  used  will  be  determined  by 
the  filing  needs  of  the  agency  involved.    The  primary  guides 
would  bear  the  names  of  the  most  important  geographic  divisions 
occurring  in  the  operations  of  the  department.    The  secondary 
guides  would  then  be  used  for  subdivisions  of  the  main  geo- 
graphic units,  as  well  as  for  alphabetic  sections  of  the  geo- 
graphic divisions  and  subdivisions. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OFFICE  RECORDS 

Although  the  type  of  records  and/or  the  kind  of  record  keeping 
would  vary  from  office  to  office,  students  should  be  given  an 
introduction  to  some  of  the  basic  records  that  most  office 
workers  would  be  required  to  keep,  such  as  petty  cash  or  re- 
volving cash  records,  budget  records,  purchase  requisitions, 
purchase  orders,  and  reports. 

The  book    Clerical  Record  Keeping^  listed  under  "Resources" 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  unit,  gives  a  good  summary  of  petty 
cash  records.    It  provides  a  thorough  study  of  the  various 
forms  that  need  to  be  filled  out  to  keep  a  petty  cash  fund, 
and  of  the  affiliated  records.    It  also  explains  the  roles  of 
employees  and  employers  in  connection  with  the  records. 

The  same  source  book  gives  a  summary  of  budget  records  and 
purchase  records.    Although  designed  for  the  budget  records 
of  an  individual  or  a  family,  the  same  principles  could  be 
utilized  in  setting  up  and  in  maintaining  budget  records  for 
an  office  situation.    The  purchase  records  go  into  detail  re- 
garding such  things  as  stock  record  cards,  purchase  requisition 
forms,  record  of  goods  expected  forms,  price  quotation  cards, 
purchase  orders,  purchase  invoices,  and  the  purchases  journal. 
Although  these  are  slanted  toward  the  needs  of  a  business, 
they  provide  an  excellent  background  for  understanding  the 
agency's  operations  outlining  its  procedures  and  forms. 

The  average  office  worker  should  also  be  proficient  in  know- 
ing how  to  keep  a  current  and  accurate  account  of  the  funds 
in  the  budget.    Various  manuals  or  methods  are  available  which 
cover  very  adequately  this  area  of  operations. 

Many  public-service  workers  find  themselves  working  with  pay- 
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roll  records.    They  must  compute  the  wages  from  the  time  shown 
on  time  cards,  figure  gross  wages,  figure  overtime,  determine 
deductions  for  social  security  and  income  tax,  and  as  a  result, 
net  pay.    The  cumulative  employee  wage  records  must  be  kept 
current,  and  such  forms  and  reports  as  withholding  tax  forms 
must  be  prepared  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

Data  processing  frightens  some  people.    Complicated  equipment 
and  procedures  that  few  people  can  understand  are  the  first 
things  envisioned  by  the  great  mass  of  the  population.    In  its 
simplest  terms,  however,  data  processing  is  not  complicated. 
Data  (which,  as  you  know,  is  a  plural  type  of  word)  means  un- 
organized bits  of  knowledge;  processing  means  to  manipulate  or 
to  handle.    Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  data  processing  is 
the  systematizing  of  many  facts  into  useful  organized  informa-- 
tion. 

A  necessary  part  of  the  data  processing  done  by  a  governmental 
employee  is  the  placing  of  facts  and  information  into  the  ap- 
propriate order,  and  recording  them  in  such  an  organized  manner 
that  they  can  then  be  readily  retrievable,  or  found.    The  abil- 
ity to  organize  and  file  information  has  no  value  if  the  abil- 
ity does  not  also  provide  for  a  system  to  readily  find  the  in- 
formation, and  then  to  put  it  to  use. 


Obtaining  and  Recording  the  Data.    Every  governmental  agency, 
regardless  of  its  size,  must  process  data  in  order  to  provide 
operational  information  for  both  the  internal  needs  of  manage- 
ment and  the  external  needs  of  the  public.    The  information 
provided  and  the  method  used  to  obtain  information  will  vary 
with  the  type  and  size  of  the  agency.    The  method  used  will 
depend  upon  the  volume  of  data  to  be  processed,  the  time  avail- 
able for  processing  the  data,  and  the  amount  of  money  that  can 
be  spent. 


Recording  on  Forms.    Forms  are  often  used  to  assist  in  record- 
ing  data,  which  facilitates  the  use  of  the  data  in  other  opera- 
tions.   They  are  used  to  communicate  data  to"  other  individuals 
or  departments;  to  expedite  the  storing  of  data;  to  increase 
speed  and  accuracy  in  classifying,  sorting,  and  computing  data; 
and  to  assist  in  summarizing  data  so  that  the  information  can 
be  easily  read.    All  forms  used  should  be  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  processing  of  data  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the 
agency  that  is  using  them. 

Forms  are  by  no  means  the  only  mechanical  devices  used  by 
record  keepers.    Those  in  charge  of  the  handling  of  forms, 
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and  responsible  for  the  information  contained  on  them,  have 
devised  and  utilized  literally  hundreds  of  different  methods 
whereby  their  work  could  be  done  more  rapidly  and  more  effi- 
ciently. 


Meahanioal  Recorders.    Typewriters,  imprinting  devices,  com- 
puters, check  protectors,  time  clocks,  copying  equipment,  and 
duplicating  equipment  are  all  means  of  recording  data  by  the 
use  of  mechanical  equipment.    Various  types  of  adding  machines 
(10-key,  full  board,  etc.)  and  calculators  (rotary,  printing, 
key-driven,  or  electronic)  are  machines  that  help  us  to  com- 
pute data  more  quickly  and  accurately.    The  cash  register, 
that  is  used  almost  everywhere  goods  or  services  are  traded 
for  money,  is  a  mechanism  combining  the  functions  of  recording, 
computing,  and  retrieving  essential  data. 


Recording  for  Ease  of  Retrieving.    The  more  sophisticated  types 
of  data  processing  equipment  incorporate  such  recording  and 
retrieval  aids  as  punched  cards,  punched  tape,  edge-punched 
cards,  and  magnetic  tape.    A  brief  summary  of  each  of  the  above 
will  follow. 


Recording  on  Punched  Cards.  Punched-card  data  processing  dis- 
plays  the  following  characteri s ti cs : 

°  Data  are  represented  by  holes  punched  into  cards.  Each 
hole  has  a  meaning,  and  groups  of  holes  represent  words 
or  numbers. 

°  The  data  are  processed  automatically  be  machines  that  can 
read  the  holes  in  the  cards,  and  follow  directions  as  in- 
dicated by  the  position  of  the  holes. 

°   The  results  of  the  processing  are  reported  in  printed  doc- 
uments or  other  desired  forms  of  output. 

Punched  card  data  processing  has  these  definite  advantages  as 
compared  to  manual  or  mechanical  data  processing: 

°    Data  can  be  recorded  once  in  a  card,  and  is  then  readily 
available  to  be  processed  automatically  through  machines. 

°*  A  large  volume  of  repetitive   transactions  can  be  processed 
in  a  relatively  short  time  with  a  minimum  of  human  effort. 
Once  the  data  are  recorded  in  the  punched  cards,  the  only 
human  effort  required  to  process  the  data  is  to  operate 
the  machines  and  to  carry  the  cards  from  machine  to  ma- 
chine. 

°    A  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  assured  once  the  data  has  been 
punched  and  verified.    Since  the  data  do  not  have  to  be 
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copied  over  and  over  again,  there  is  no  chance  of  error  if 
the  data  have  been  accurately  punched  into  the  cards  ini- 
tially. 

°    Many  reports  can  be  produced  quickly.    The  punched  cards 
can  be  manipulated  in  many  ways  to  prepare  a  great  variety 
of  reports  that  provide  management  with  the  information  it 
needs  to  make  decisions. 

Even  though  punched  card  equipment  is  used,  there  will  still 
be  a  need  for  keeping  some  records  manually  and  mechanically. 
More  than  one  data  processing  method  is  needed  to  provide  the 
variety  of  informational  reports  required  by  management  and 
the  public. 


Recording  on  Punched  Tape.    Punched  tape,  like  punched  cards, 
contains  data  that  machines  can  read.    However,  punched  tape 
differs  from  cards  in  two  ways: 

°    instead  of  using  punched  card  code,  the  common  machine  lan- 
guage is  ahannel  code^  which  is  based  on  the  binary  number 
system,  and 

°    instead  of  recording  data  in  cards,  the  data  are  recorded 
continuously  on  tape. 

Thus  punched  tape  is  similar  to  a  group  of  punched  cards  joined 
end  to  end.    Approximately  ort  inch  wide,  and  wound  on  reels, 
the  tape  can  contain  ten  ilphcbetic  and/or  numeric  characters 
per  inch. 

With  punched  tape,  data  are  coded  in  the  form  of  holes  punched 
into  vertical  columns.    The  horizontal  rows  on  the  tape  are 
called  channels.    Punched  tape  may  have  five,  six,  seven,  or 
eight  channels,  plus  a  series  of  small  holes  to  guide  the  tape 
through  a  machine.    Except  for  the  differences  pointed  out, 
it  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  punched  card. 


Recording  on  Edge-Punched  Cards .    An  edge-punched  card  is  a 
card  that  has  data  punched  in  channel  code  along  one  or  both 
edges  and/or  across  the  ends.    The  card  can  be  punched  and 
read  by  some  of  the  same  equipment  that  processes  punched  tape. 
The  data  punched  into  the  card  is  also  printed  as  a  "hard-copy" 
record  directly  on  the  card.    Edge-punched  cards  are  used  in 
place  of  punched  tape  when  frequent  reference  must  be  made  to 
stored  data. 


Recording  on  Magnetic  Tape.  Although  punched  cards  and  punched 
tape  are  important  methods  of  recording  and  retrieving  data  for 
certain  types  of  automatic  data  processing  systems,  they  have 
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serious  drawbacks  for  computer  systems.    Electronic  computers 
operate  at  such  high  speeds  that  data  in  punched  cards  and 
punched  tape  often  cannot  be  read  into  the  system  fast  enough 
to  keep  up  with  the  speed  of  the  computer.    For  this  reason, 
magnetic  tape  has  been  developed  as  a  high  speed  input/output 
medium  for  computer  systems.  : 

The  magnetic  tape  used  in  data  processing  is  similar  to  that 
used  in  ordinary  tape  recorders.    It  has  a  plastic  base  which 
is  coated  with  a  metallic  oxide.    Data  are  recorded  on  the  tape 
in  the  form  of  invisible  magnetized  spots  placed  in  vertical 
columns.    The  spots,  which  are  called  bitsj  serve  the  same 
function  as  the  holes  in  punched  tape.    Bits  in  particular  com- 
binations are  used  as  codes  for  letters,  numbers,  and  special 
characters,  just  as  holes  in  particular  combinations  serve  as 
codes  on  punched  tape.    Magnetic  tape,  like  punched  tape,  is 
arranged  in  channels. 

The  data  on  magnetic  tape  can  be  erased,  and  the  tape  can  be 
reused  continuously.    The  amount  of  data  that  can  be  recorded 
on  a  reel  of  tape  depends  upon  the  closeness  of  the  recorded 
bits  of  data.    This  closeness  of  the  recorded  data  is  called 
tape  density.    In  a  typical  system  that  records  at  a  density 
of  200  characters  per  inch,  a  2,400-foot  reel  of  tape  can  hold 
the  same  amount  of  data  as  25,000  eighty-column  punched  cards. 
Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  magnetic  tape  has  a  very  real  advan- 
tage over  punched  cards  and  punched  tape  in  storing  data. 


Recording  bu  Microfilm.    Automated  record  keeping  will  be  widely 
used  in  the  future.    Rbwever,  there  will  always  be  a  lot  of 
bulky  papers  to  be  sorted  in  inactive  files.    This  gets  to  be 
a  problem  for  many  agencies.    The  best  solution  for  this  prob- 
lem is  to  microfilm  the  records.    It  is  estimated  that  about 
98  percent  of  the  filing  space  can  be  saved  by  microfilming. 
Approximately  three  thousand  letters  can  be  microfilmed  on  a 
single  100-foot  roll  of  16mm  film. 

An  agency  may  safeguard  its  records  when  microfilming  by  making 
two  rolls  of  film  at  the  same  time,  using  one  film  for  refer- 
ence and  storing  the  second  roll  in  a  fireproof  vault.  Each 
agency  would  develop  a  cataloging  system  enabling  the  rapid 
locating  of  information  that  has  been  microfilmed. 


PROCESSING  THE  DATA 

Electronic-Data  Computers,    The  computer  offers  several  dis- 
tinct  advantages  over  other  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment.   In  electronic-data  processing  the  data  is  processed  by 
electron'^'c  impulses  passing  through  electrical  circuits.  Since 
electronic  impulses  travel  at  speeds  near  the  speed  of  light. 
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electronic-data  processing  is  much  faster  than  punched  card 
and  punched  tape  data  processing,  which  use  equipment  operated 
by  gears  and  moving  parts. 

A  computer  can  automatically  put  data  into  storage  in  its 
memory  banks ^  can  hold  the  data  there,  and  then  can  retrieve 
the  data  whenever  instructed  to  do  so,  without  human  interven- 
tion and  at  electronic  speed. 

In  a  computer  system,  a  series  of  repetitive  operations  can  be 
performed  without  human  intervention  and  at  high  speed.  The 
computer  does  this  by  following  a  series  of  detailed  instruc- 
tions, called  a  pro^rom^  which  is  stored  in  the  computer  it- 
self.   This  stored  program  tells  the  computer  what  data  to 
process,  what  operations  to  perform  with  the  data,  and  what  to 
do  with  the  results;  for  example,  to  store  or  print  the  pro- 
cessed. 1 nformati  on . 


Computer  Possibilities  and  Limitations.    In  addition  to  doing 
clerical  and  accounting  work,  a  computer  can  also  make  routine 
decisions;  that  is,  it  can  make  a  choice  among  alternatives. 
It  can  also  take  alternative  courses  of  action.    The  computer 
itself,  for  example,  can  select  which  part  of  the  program  to 
follow,  an  operation  known  as  branching.    A  computer  can  also 
repeat  a  sequence  of  instructions;  this  is  known  as  looping. 

Butj,  no  matter  how  advanced^  or  how  sophisticated  its  elec- 
tronicSj  a  computer  can  work  only  with  the  facts  and  figures 
that  are  fed  into  it.    Obviously  then,  if  wrong  information  is 
fe/  into  the  computer,  wrong  results  will  come  out  of  the  ma- 
chine.   Even  though  the  actual  computational  time  is  short, 
the  material  must  be  programmed  into  the  machine. 


CONTROL  SYSTEMS 

Surveys  of  files  show  that  from  1  to  5"  percent  of  records  are 
misfiled,  and  half  of  those  misfiled  are  never  found.    A  mis- 
file  rate  of  1  percent  is  usually  considered  normal,  but  the 
goal  of  a  government  agency  is  always  no  misfiled  materials. 
The  records  of  an  arrest,  a  prisoner,  a  student's  academic 
record  are  too  important  to  be  lost  and,  if  they  should  be, 
the  undermining  of  public  confidence  in  the  department  would 
severely  weaken  its  effectiveness. 

Even  though  the  greatest  possible  care  has  been  taken,  a  paper 
will  occasionally  be  missing  when  needed.    A  few  clues,  there- 
fore, for  conducting  systematic  searches  for  missing  data  may 
not  be  inappropriate: 

°    Look  through  the  folder  thoroughly.    The  paper  may  have  been 
placed  out  of  order  or  may  be  sticking  to  another  paper. 
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°    Look  between  and  under  folders.    Sometimes  a  paper  is  mis- 
takenly placed  between  folders  instead  of  into  the  proper 
folder,  and  subsequently,  is  pushed  or  slips  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tray. 

°    Look  under  similar  names  or  headings. 

°    Look  for  transposed  names.    A  paper  may  be  filed  under  a 
first  or  second  name  instead  of  the  surname,  or  it  may  be 
filed  under  the  subject's  maiden  name. 

°    Check  the  "out"  folders  or  substitution  cards  to  see  who 
used  it  last. 

°    Look  in  the  To  be  filed^  Pending ^  Suspense ^  or  Being  micro- 
filmed file  trays  or  lists. 

°    Check  for  cross  references  or  related  material  to  see  if 
the  paper  has  been  filed  there. 

If,  after  a  thorough  search,  the  paper  is  still  not  located, 
alert  the  other  workers  in  your  office  and  make  a  note  to  place 
in  the  file  to  prevent  someone  else  from  making  an  extensive 
search.    However,  in  a  well-organized  agency,  it  is  seldom  that 
records  are  lost. 

Much  time  may  be  saved  by  establishing  and  using  a  control  sys- 
tem.   If  a  control  system  is  iised,  the  location  of  every  piece 
of  information  is  known  at  all  times.    There  are  several  major 
methods  of  charging  out  materials;  such  as  these: 

°    Use  of  an  out  guide;  a  stiff  guide  with  the  word  out  written 
on  the  top.    It  has  a  pocket  on  the  front  in  which  may  be 
placed  a  requisition  slip  indicating  the  user,  date,  and 
material  taken. 

°  Insertion  of  an  out  foldev  in  the  position  of  the  borrowed 
folder;  this  is  used  to  store  new  material  until  the  regu- 
lar one  is  returned. 

°    Placing  of  substitution  cards  in  regular  folder  to  indicate 
that  material  has  been  removed. 

When  material  has  been  returned  to  the  files,  the  out  guides, 
out  folders,  or  substitution  cards  should  be  removed  from  the 
file.    The  notations  should  be  crossed  out  to  indicate  that 
the  borrower  has  returned  the  material. 


SUMMARY 

Record  keeping  is  an  important  function  of  every  governmental 
agency.    How  it  is  done  will  be  determined  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  function  of  the  agency,  and  the  manner  in  which  its 
records  will  be  used.    The  manuals  published  by  the  agency 
will  usually  have  detailed  instructions  covering  maintaining 
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of  records;  however,  the  people  involved  need  to  completely 
know  the  procedures,  so  that  time  is  not  wasted  consulting  the 
manual  everytime  something  is  to  be  filed. 

Anyone  can  stick  papers  into  a  file  cabinet;  however,  responsi- 
bility does  not  end  there.    The  record  must  be  available  when 
needed.    This  demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  steps  to 
<^         follow  in  preparing  materials  to  be  filed  and  the  various  types 
of  filing  and  record  keeping  systems. 


STUDENT  °    Prepare  discussion  notes  on  the  characteristics  of  an  excel- 

LEARNING  lent  record  keeping  system. 


ACTIVITIES 


Prepare  an  outline  of  the  various  types  of  classifying  in- 
formation for  filing  or  storage. 

Prepare  an  outline  of  the  rules  for  alphabetizing  material. 

Alphabetize  the  set  of  index  cards  prepared  by  the  teacher. 

Prepare  an  outline  of  the  procedures  for  establishing  or 
using  a  numerical  file. 

Each  student  should  prepare  an  organizational  or  functional 
chart  of  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  work  and  in- 
dicate which  records  would  need  to  be  kept  in  each  of  the 
areas  on  the  chart. 

Visit  a  governmental  agency  and  prepare  a  class  report  on 
the  record  system  used.    Be  sure  to  note  such  special  prob- 
lems as  classifying  and  keeping  records  on  fingerprints  for 
future  reference. 

View  and  discuss  the  films  Filing  Procedures  in  Business, 
Introduction  to  Automatic  Data  Processing,  and  Data  Pro- 
cessing: Introductory  Principles. 

View  and  discuss  the  filmstrips  Keeping  Records  Up  to  Date, 
The  Opening  Phase  of  Bookkeeping,  and  Files  and  Filing. 

Study  record  keeping  and  data  processing  on  your  own  by 
reading  programmed  instruction  books  such  as  Paperwork 
Management  and  Presentation  of  Data. 


TEACHER  °    Prepare  a  bulletin  board  illustration  of  the  various  types 

MANAGEMENT  of  filing. 


ACTIVITIES 


Obtain  or  prepare  a  set  of  index  cards  of  the  names  of  in- 
dividuals, various  governmental  agencies,  and  departments 
which  may  be  used  to  illustrate  filing  procedures. 

Make  a  study  of  the  records  kept  at  the  local  governmental 
agencies  and  prepare  material  for  a  class  discussion  on 
the  why's,  how's,  and  procedures  used  by  the  various  de- 
partments. 
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°    Make  arrangements  to  visit  a  governmental  office  that  uti- 
lizes all  of  the  various  record  keeping  devices,  such  as 
traditional  files,  microfilming,  and  automated  devices  or 
computers. 

°    Prepare  a  class  discussion  on  the  rules  for  the  alphabetical 
filing  of  material . 

°    Obtain  the  budge cary  forms  from  a  governmental  office  and 
duplicate  some  of  the  simpler  forms. 

°    Prepare  some  simple  budgetary  problems.    Let  the  class  work 
on  them  in  small  groups. 

°  Make  arrangements  to  show  the  films  Filing  Proaedures  in 
Business^  Introduction  to  Automatic  Data  Processing^  and 
Data  Processing:  Introductory  Principles.  Lead  a  class 
discussion  afterward. 

°    Prepare  a  class  discussion  on  the  rules  for  the  alphabetical 
filing  of  material . 

°    Make  arrangements  with  the  school  librarian  to  demonstrate 
cross  filing  for  students. 

°    Encourage  the  students  to  study  on  their  own  by  reading 
programmed  instruction  books  on  record  keeping  and  data 
processing.    Examples  of  programmed  instruction  books  shown 
in  the  resource  section  of  this  unit  are  PapeTn;)ork  Manage- 
ment and  Presentation  of  Data. 

°    Make  arrangements  to  show  the  films trips  Keeping  Records  Up 
to  Date^  The  Opening  Phase  of  Bookkeeping^  and  Files  and 
Filing. 

°    Arrange  for  a  class  debate  on  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  using  automated  record  keeping  systems. 

°    Prepare  discussion  notes  on  what  to  do  if  some  filed  matter 
is  lost. 

°    Prepare  group  activities  centered  around  the  problem  of 
keeping  inactive  files. 


RESOURCES  History  of  Record  Keeping  (Transparency,  purchase).  Creative 

Visuals,  1968. 

Clerical  Record  Keeping,  Third  Edition;  Stelnfeld  Baron; 
South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1971. 

Files  and  Filing  (Filmstrip,  purchase),  McGraw  Hill,  1969. 

Filing^  Procedures  in  Business  (Movie  16mm  reel,  purchase). 
Coronet  Films,  1970. 

Dewey  Decimal  System  (Transparency,  purchase),  3M  Company, 
1969. 

Keeping  Records  Up  to  Date  (Sound  Filmstrip,  purchase),  NASCO, 
1969. 
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Paperwork  Management  (Programmed  Instruction  Book,  purchase), 
American  Management  Association,  Inc.,  1966. 

The  Opening  Phase  of  Bookkeeping  (Filmstrip,  purchase).  Society 
for  Visual  Education,  1969. 

Fundamentals  of  Modern  Bookkeeping  Workbook  I  (Workbook,  pur- 
chase).  Pitman  Publishing  Corp.,  1969. 

Accounting  10/12,  Second  Edition;  Freeman,  Hanna,  Kahn,  Weaver; 
Gregg  Division,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1973. 

Data  Processing:  Introductory  Principles  (Movie  16mm  reel, 
rental).  Sterling  Education  Films,  1968.. 

Introduction  to  Automatic  Data  Processing  (Movie  16mm  reel, 
purchase),  U.  S.  National  A-V  Center,  19b6. 

Computers  and  Data  Processing:  An  Introduction  (Audio-tape 
reel,  purchase).  Imperial  International  Learning,  1969. 

Presentation  of  Data  (Programmed  Instruction  Book,  purchase). 
Educational  Systems  Development,  1969. 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Volume  I,  Definition  of 
Titles,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printi ng 
Office,  1965. 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Volume  II,  Occupational 
Classification,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1965. 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  5  of  the  Common  Core  group.  We 
suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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CONTENT  91 
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Positive  Attitudes  Required 
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Good  Habits  of  Hair  Care  96 

Care  of  the  Hair 

Hair  Styling 
Good  Habits  of  Posture  98 

Good  Sitting  Posture 

Good  Standing  Posture 

Relationship  of  Dress  and  99 
Success 
Common  Sense  in  Clothing 

Selection 
Criteria  for  Wardrobe 

Selection 
Care  of  Clothing 
Appropriate  Dress  Helps 
on  the  Job 


Summary  101 

STUDENT  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES  101 

TEACHER  MANAGEMENT  ACTIVITIES  102 

RESOURCES  103 
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Unit  11 

GOOD  GROOMING 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  good  health  habits. 

2.  Ability  to  understand  the  importance  and  relationship  of 
good  grooming  habits  to  gainful  employment. 

3.  Ability  to  dress  in  a  manner  suitable  for  obtaining  and 
holding  a  job. 

4.  Ability  to  evaluate  good  grooming  skills  in  relation  to 
successful  employment  in  public-service  occupations. 

5.  Ability,  with  good  grooming,  to  form  positive  attitudes 
toward  personal  pride  and  self-respect. 

6.  Ability  to  demonstrate  a  desire  to  improve  personal  appear- 
ance. 

7.  Ability  to  realize  that  poor  posture  affects  both  appear- 
ance and  health. 

8.  Ability  to  accept  positive  suggestions  on  appropriate  dress 
and  cleanliness. 


INTRODUCTION 

Appearance  is  important  in  applying  for  a  job  and  for  working 
successfully  on  the  job.    This  is  especially  true  in  public- 
service  occupations.    One's  self-image  is  usually  related  to 
physical  appearance. 

Young  workers  are  often  self-conscious  and  lack  a  feeling  of 
security.    Their  concern  over  their  appearance  directly  af- 
fects their  poise,  self-confidence,  and  feeling  of  well-being. 
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Neatness  and  grooming  are  important  for  many  reasons,  but  most 
of  all  for  the  feeling  of  personal  pride  and  self-respect  that  " 
they  give  the  individual.    These  feelings  are  often  reflected 
in  general  appearance,  and  may  be  the  cause  for  vocational 
success  or  failure. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  GROOMING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

The  pursuit  of  a  career  is  one  of  the  most  important  goals 
during  an  individual's  life.    Good  grooming  is  an  important 
step  in  the  achievement  of  this  goal.    Good  grooming  affects 
appearance  and  vitality.    An  individual  will  be  judged  by  the 
way  he  appears.    For  greater  success  in  life,  both  on  and  off 
the  job,  it  is  important  that  a  good  impression  is  made. 

When  applying  for  a  job,  as  well  as  in  dealing  with  the  public, 
the  first  impression  is  important.    The  first,  and  often  the 
most  lasting,  impression  an  employer  gets  of  the  applicant  is 
a  visual  one.    Care  in  all  areas  of  grooming  is  necessary  to 
give  a  total  picture  of  being  well-groomed.    The  individual 
who  works  at  being  well-groomed  will  have  his  appearance  work-- 
ing  for  him. 

Employers  expect  their  employees  to  present  a  neat  and  clean 
appearance  at  all  times.    The  people  who  do  the  hiring  must 
keep  in  mind  the  image  of  the  governmental  agency  they  repre- 
sent.   If  a  person  is  hired,  he  is  considered  a  part  of  that 
agency.    If  a  person  dresses  poorly  and  is  not  groomed  properly, 
or  has  poor  personal  habits,  he  will  reflect  poorly  upon  the 
agency.    It  must  be  remembered  that  governmental  agencies  view 
their  employees  in  terms  of  public  relations.    A  poor  repre- 
sentative of  the  agency  or  department  can  mean  a  loss  of  time 
and  efficiency.    In  order  to  keep  a  job,  a  good  appearance  must 
be  maintained,  especially  when  serving  the  public. 

In  the  employment  interview,  it  does  not  matter  what  other 
qualities  and  abilities  the  person  possesses;  if  the  applicant 
does  not  measure  up  to  the  appearance  standards  set  by  the 
employer,  he  will  be  given  no  further  consideration.  Employ- 
ment personnel  point  out  that  many  people  seeking  a  position 
lose  out  on  this  point  alone  -  appearance.    In  the  case  of  a 
public-service  worker,  this  can  be  especially  important.  The 
agency  managers  realize  that  their  workers  will  be  dealing 
with  the  public,  and  that  appearance  will  be  a  key  to  success 
of  the  agency  as  well  as  the  employee.    This  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  personal  interview  required  before  em- 
ployment in  almost  all  public-service  occupational  fields. 
The  moments  which  are  spent  in  the  employment  interview  are 
very  important.    The  applicant  has  been  given  only  a  short 
time  in  which  to  sell  himself  and  his  services  to  the  employer 
(sometimes  represented  by  several  pet)ple).    No  matter  how  im- 
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pressive  his  letters  or  application,  the  physical  appearance 
and  the  words  used  will  either  get  the  applicant  a  job  or  will 
bring  defeat  to  his  purpose.  (See  INTERVIEWING  SKILLS,  Unit  7.) 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  GOOD  GROOMING  AND  GOOD  HABITS 

Good  grooming,  which  is  reflected  in  appearance,  is  dependent 
upon  good  habits.  The  employee  who  has  developed  good  groom- 
ing habits  may  find  that  they  make  the  difference  when  job 
advancement  is  being  considered.  Employers  may  use  personal 
appearance  as  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  work  that  is  done  by  an 
employee.  In  most  cases  a  person  who  keeps  himself  clean  and 
neat  is  the  kind  of  person  who  will  take  his  time  to  do  a  job 
well . 


Self-concept 

Self -concept  is  defined  as  the  way  an  individual  sees  himself. 
The  self-concept  develops  in  response  to  the  reactions  of 
others,  which  in  turn  are  a  direct  response  to  the  individual's 
self-concept.    The  self-concept  reflects  how  an  individual 
feels  about  himself.    Like  any  feelfng,  it  may  be  partially 
unconscious,  or  based  upon  unconscious  needs.    The  more  realis- 
tic the  self-concept,  the  better  an  individual  will  be  able  to 
control  his  personal  relationships.    A  realistic  self-concept 
may  be  developed  by  making  an  objective  self-evaluation  during 
which  habits,  attitudes,  goals,  interests,  and  aptitudes  are 
analyzed. 


Honesty  in  Self-Concept.    Others  may  not  see  an  individual  as 
he  sees  himself;  therefore,  he  should  strive  to  relate  his 
positive  self-concept  to  them.    By  being  honest  when  looking 
at  himself,  an  individual  may  see  things  that  he  will  want  to 
change.    When  he  does  make  changes  in  his  self-concept  by 
changing  his  appearance  to  others,  he  will  build  a  healthy 
self-concept  and  a  feeling  of  adequacy. 

Each  person  is  a  special  individual  with  his  ov  hev  own  unique 
qualities.    Making  the  most  of  one's  awn  special  qualities  is 
a  key  to  success  and  happiness.    An  acceptance  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  one's  health  and  appearance  is  mandatory.  Care 
of  one's  skin  and  complexion,  hair,  teeth,  breath,  and  posture 
is  essential  to  a  healthy  self-concept. 

A  successful  employee  must  evaluate  himself  and  his  own  spe- 
cial qualities,  emphasizing  his  assets.    He  should  determine 
to  make  the  most  of  his  own  special  qualities  and  to  minimize 
his  liabilities.    There  are  certain  personal  characteristics 
which  are  unchangeable,  such  as  height,  build,  color  and  tone 
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of  skin,  texture  of  hair,  and  features  -  deepset  eyes,  big 
ears,  large  nose,  dimples.    However,  looks  may  be  changed  by 
determining  the  best  features,  and  utilizing  the  appropriate 
aids  to  make  the  most  of  these  features.    Each  individual 
should  set  up  his  own  self-improveme'rit  course  in  order  to  pre- 
sent a  clean,  neat  appearance. 


Positive  Attitude  Required  in  Self-Conoept.  Teachers  may  help 
students  to  change  poor  attitudes  by  encouraging  them  to  adopt 
positive  outlooks.  A  person  must  determine  to  make  the  most 
of  every  situation.  Each  experience  can  be  as  exciting  and 
rewarding,  or  as  dull  or  boring  as  a  person  makes  it.  Person- 
ality can  also  be  improved  by  exercising  enthusiasm.  Students 
can  be  encouraged  to  give  a  little  more  of  themselves  by  being 
the  first  to  smile,  to  speak,  or  to  offer  to  do  a  job. 

People  who  will  be  working  in  public-service  occupations  can- 
not know  what  problems  they  might  face  in  the  future,  and  to 
prepare  to  meet  these  problems,  they  need  to  develop  a  greater 
understanding  of  themselves  and  a  feeling  of  adequacy.  They 
must  attempt  to  discover  their  own  interests,  strengths,  and 
abilities,  and  begin  to  understand  how  these  traits  are  related 
to  establishing  personal  and  vocational  goals.    Through  self- 
underetanding^  the  workers  will  develop  a  sense  of  personal 
growth  and  worth.    This  sense  of  personal  worth  will  usually 
manifest  itself  in  a  neat  appearance. 


Good  Habits  of  Health 

Good  health  is  the  result  of  cleanliness,  proper  nutrition, 
care  of  the  body,  and  careful  grooming.    Physical  changes  of 
adolescence  (the  period  of  several  years  between  puberty  and 
early  adulthood)  are  natural,  and  this  calls  for  accepting 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  one's  health  and  appearance. 
It  is  a  period  of  especially  rapid  growth,  in  which  there  are 
varying  rates  of  change  for  different  individuals.    During  this 
period  of  rapid  change,  glandular  activities  produce  a  rapid 
growth  spurt,  sexual  maturation,  emotional  changes,  and  changes 
in  eating  and  other  living  habits. 

Good  health  habits  are  important  during  this  period  of  physical 
and  emotional  change-     Here  is  a  list  of  good  habits,  with 
indication  of  their  importance: 

°  Proper  Diet  ■  The  right  kinds  of  foods  contribute  to  energy 
and  to  healthy  blood;  helps  to  build  muscles  and  bones;  and 
provide  vitamins  which  protect  against  disease. 

°    Proper  Rest  -  The  human  body  needs  an  adequate  amount  of 
sleep,  although  the  amount  depends  on  the  individual  -  eight 
hours  is  the  general  average  for  the  adolescent. 
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°    Exeroide  -  Exercise  helps  keep  the  body  in  good  condition; 
aids  blood  circulation,  breathing,  digestion,  and  metabo- 
1  ism. 

°    Proper  Elimination  -  This  rids  body  of  waste  and  harmful 
substances . 

°    Drinking  Enough  Water  -  Water  aids  in  the  digestion  and 
absorption  of  foods,  the  carrying  of  foods  to  the  body  tis- 
sues, and  the  removal  of  body  wastes;  it  also  plays  a  basic 
part  in  regulating  body  temperature. 

°    Cleanliness  -  Dirt  is  the  breeding  place  of  disease  and  germs. 

Good  health  habits  go  hand-in-hand  with  good  grooming  habits; 
both  of  these  are  essential  for  attractiveness.    Good  health 
habits  affect  overall  general  health  and  tend  to  improve  the 
mental  outlook  and  capacity  for  work.    The  result  is  energy 
and  enthusiasm  for  greater  job  efficiency  with  less  absenteeism. 


Good  Habits  of  Cleanliness 

Cleanliness  is  important  for  social  success  as  well  as  for 
health;  cleanliness  is  imperative  in  order  to  make  a  good 
first  impression  as  well  as  a  lasting  impression.  Teachers 
realize  that  cleanliness  may  require  a  habit  change;  there- 
fore, more  than  lecturing  will  be  required. 

The  acquiring  of  a  job  may  be  the  motivating  factor  required 
for  the  adoption  of  habits  involving  cleanliness  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  quality  of  work  to  be  produced  by  an  employee. 
Students  must  be  made  to  realize  that  cleanliness  will  be  a 
large  factor  upon  which  their  success  in  public  service  may 
depend. 


Personal  Groaning.    Many  students  simply  do  not  practice  habits 
of  cleanliness  because  they  are  unaware  of  how  to  achieve  good 
personal  grooming.    Others  do  not  have  the  facilities  for  keep- 
ing clean,  and  there  are  some  who  do  not  care.    A  teacher  must 
give  consideration  to  these  facts  when  developing  a  grooming 
program  for  students. 

General  cleanliness  can  be  achieved  through  a  routine  of  regu- 
lar bathing,  care  of  skin  and  complexion,  care  of  the  teeth 
and  breath,  and  for  boys,  may  require  daily  shaving. 

It  is  desirable,  under  normal  conditions,  to  bathe  regularly. 
It  not  only  cleanses  the  body,  but  also  serves  several  other 
functions.    Bathing  or  showering  acts  as  a  tension  release, 
body  stimulant,  or  body  regulator.    The  activity  of  the  sweat 
glands,  together  with  the  bacteria  present  on  the  skin,  pro- 
duces perspiration  wetness  and  subsequent  odor.    The  offensive 
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odor  of  bacteria  may  be  controlled  by  using  an  underarm  deodor 
ant  or  antiperspirant.    Antibacterial  soaps  also  help  combat 
this  perspiration  odor. 


Cave  of  Skin  and  Nails.    Changes  in  the  oil  glands  located  on 
the  face  during  the  adolescent  period  of  growth  produce  excess 
oils  which  contribute  to  the  fomation  of  acne.    The  face  re- 
quires special  washing  so  skin  problems  may  be  minimized. 
There  are  many  excellent  types  of  soap  or  lotion  available 
for  care  of  skin  and  complexion;  the  wise  person  will  make 
himself  aware  of  those  available  to  him. 

Nail  care  is  often  neglected  by  the  adolescent;  this,  too, 
should  be  included  as  part  of  one's  program  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  personal  cleanliness. 


Care  of  the  Mouth  and  Teeth.    Clean  teeth  and  fresh  breath  are 
important  to  an  individual,  both  physically  and  socially.  The 
variety  of  nourishing  foods  which  promote  general  good  health, 
also  help  in  developing  and  maintaining  healthy  teeth.  Teeth 
should  be  brushed  in  the  morning,  evening,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  eating.    If  brushing  isn't  possible,  a  food  which 
has  a  detergent  or  cleaning  action  should  be  eaten,  or  water 
can  be  swished  in  the  mouth.    This  is  essential  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tooth  decay  and  bad  breath. 

Toothpastes  aid  the  toothbrush  in  cleaning  food  debris  from 
the  teeth  and  areas  between  the  teeth.    Dental  floss  is  also 
helpful  in  removing  small  food  particles.    Toothpaste  removes 
unsightly  film,  called  plao^  which  tends  to  accumulate  on  the 
teeth  and  aids  in  the  dislodging  and  destroying  of  odor-causing 
and  decay-causing  bacteria.    The  brushing  of  teeth  should  be 
done  in  the  proper  manner,  as  indicated  by  your  dentist  or 
school  nurse,  for  greater  efficiency.    Attractive  teeth  and 
healthy  gums  are  very  important  to  one's  overall  health,  groom- 
ing, and  personal  appearance;  however,  to  have  attractive 
teeth,  a  regular  program  of  dental  care  should  be  followed  in 
order  to  maintain  this  attractiveness. 

Because  cleanliness  is  a  personal  matter,  chances  are  that  one 
who  is  offensive  will  not  be  told  such  by  others.    This  person 
may  simply  be  avoided  or  talked  about  without  his  knowing.  In 
either  case,  noticeable  uncleanl iness  may  jeopardize  not  only 
his  personal  reputation,  but  also  his  employment. 


Good  Habits  of  Hair  Care.    The  grooming  of  hair  can  be  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  the  overall  appearance  of  an  individual, 
particularly  if  the  hair  is: 
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°    clean  and  lustrous,  °    becoming  in  style, 

°    free  from  dandruff,  °    neatly  combed. 

Care  of  the  Hccir.    Care  of  hair  should  include  a  good  haircut. 
Brushing  is  good  for  males  as  well  as  females.    It  distributes 
the  natural  oils  and,  like  exercise,  it  stimulates  circulation. 
Massaging  maintains  good  circulation  through  the  scalp  tissues 
and  about  the  hair  roots. 

Unclean  hair  has  a  noticeable  odor;  therefore,  it  should  be 
shampooed  as  needed  for  cleanliness,  but  frequency  of  sham- 
pooing depends  on  the  individual's  hair  and  the  hair  style. 
Hair  needs  should  be  determined  and  a  choice  of  shampoo  should 
reflect  these  needs.  A  practice  should  be  made  of  cleaning 
brushes  and  ccjmbs  when  hair  is  shampooed. 

Many  of  these  hair  problems,  which  apply  to  both  men  and  women 
can,  and  should,  be  dealt  with,  and  controlled,  to  the  extent 
possible,  for  best  appearance  and  health: 

°  Dry  hair  °  Slow  growing  hair 

°  Split  and  dry  ends  °  Thin  hair 

°  Oily  hair  °  Falling  hair  - 

°  Fine,  limp  hair  °  "Yellowed"  or  grey  hair 

°  Very  thick  hair  °  Dandruff 


Hair  styling.    Hair  styles  will  depend  not  only  on  what  is 
fashionable,  but  also  on  what  is  becoming  to  the  individual. 
The  proper  choice  of  a  style  can  be  an  asset  to  personal  ap- 
pearance.   Hair  styles  are  most  becoming  when  the  shape  of 
the  face, 

°    oval,  °    square,  °  long, 

o    round,  °  heart-shaped, 

is  considered,  for  proper  balance  and  proportion. 

Each  face  shape  is  enhanced  when  a  hair  style  which  is  most 
flattering  to  that  shape  is  worn.    Styling  aids,  such  as  per- 
manents  and  hair  sprays,  can  be  used  to  aid  in  the  achievement 
of  good  grooming. 

Extreme  styles  for  girls  and  length  for  boys  are  usually  un- 
acceptable by  public-service  or  other  employers.  Excessive 
hair  arrangements  should,  therefore,  be  avoided.  Students 
must  be  aware  of  their  own  appearance  and  how  their  hair  will 
"tell"  something  about  them.    Employees  in  public-service  oc- 
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cupations  must  be  conscious  of  the  visual  cues  they  give  about 
themselves. 


Good  Habits  of  Posture 

Posture  is  the  foundation  of  one's  appearance,  and  has  a  defi- 
nite influence  on  the  impression  he  makes.    Poor  posture  is 
unbecoming  and  unhealthy;  good  posture  helps  to  develop  poise 
and  improves  body  functioning.    Well-fitted  clothing  and  shoes 
help  to  maintain  posture  through  body  balance. 

The  outline,  following,  indicates  the  basis  for  good  standing 
and  sitting  posture.    These  general  "guidelines"  would  be  of 
assistance  in  acquiring  a  healthy  and  attractive  posture. 


Good  sitting  posture  is  achieved  by  these  habits: 

°    Sit  back  so  that  hips  touch  back  of  chair. 
°    Keep  feet  flat  on  floor. 
°    Sit  tall. 

Keep  chest  out,  with  neck  and  head  in  line  with  upper  back. 

When  writing,  lean  forward  from  the  hips,  maintaining  the 
correct  alignment  of  the  back,  neck  and  head. 


Good  standing  posti4re  is  attained  through  consistent  attention 
to  these  details: 

°    Keep  feet  parallel  and  slightly  apart,  with  toes  pointed 
straight  ahead. 

°    Stand  with  knees  easy,  not  bent  or  forced  back. 

Hold  abdomen  in  by  contraction  of  abdominal  muscles. 

°    Keep  back  as  flat  as  possible. 

°    Stand  with  hips  firm  and  tucked  under  body. 

Keep  shoulders  relaxed  and  down,  shoulder  blades  pressing 
slightly  together., 

°    Be. proud,  stand  with  head  high,  chin  slightly  in,  and  back 
of  neck  pushed  slightly  backward. 

°    Keep  weight  evenly  distributed  on  each  foot,  and  most  of 
the  body  weight  on  the  balls  of  your  feet. 

Posture  wilt  affect  a  person^s  appearance^  the  way  he  feelSj 
his  healthy  and  his  Job  efficiency.    It  way  be  accepted  by  an 
employer  as  an  overt  demonstration  of  an  employee's  willingness 
to  work. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  DRESS  AND  SUCCESS 


Clothing  is  a  means  of  communication.    The  first  visual  im- 
pression of  a  person  is  based  almost  90  percent  on  the  appear- 
ance of  his  clothing.    Students,  employees,  and  all  others 
need  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  necessity  for  neat,  clean, 
and  well -fitted  clothing  for  job  success.    Some  individuals 
lack  the  ability  to  choose  styles  which  are  appropriate  for 
their  jobs. 

Trends  in  color  and  style  have  changed  drastically  and  will 
continue  to  change;  therefore,  there  exists  a  need  to  help 
people  develop  good  taste  in  dress.    The  public-service  em- 
ployee must  have,  and  put  to  practice,  a  knowledge  of  pleasing 
color  combinations  and  appropriate  styles.    While  the  relation- 
ship between  clothing  management  and  appearance  is  obvious, 
many  workers  fail  to  realize  the  impact  that  it  has  upon  job 
efficiency.    Inappropriate  dress  may  be  an  office  distraction, 
or  may  even  prevent  getting  the  job  in  the  beginning. 


Common  Sense  in  Clothing  Selection 

Common  sense  is  the  major  factor  in  deciding  what  clothing  is 
appropriate  for  the  job  interview,  as  well  as  the  job  itself. 
In  order  not  to  detract  from  one's  self,  conservative  and 
tasteful  clothing  should  be  chosen.  The  type  of  clothing 
which  will  be  worn  on  the  job  should  also  be  worn  for  the  in- 
terview, except  when  a  uniform  or  special  protective  clothing 
is  required.  Outer  winter  garments  should  not  be  worn  in  the 
presence  of  the  interviewer. 

Personal  comfort  must  also  be  considered  when  choosing  cloth- 
ing.   It  is  wise  for  a  person  to  dress  in  a  manner  which  allows 
him  to  forget  his  clothing  so  that  attention  can  be  given  to 
more  important  matters. 

Students  should  learn  what  is  suitable  to  wear  for  every  occa- 
sion; clothes  worn  to  a  party  or  to  school  may  be  conspicuous 
when  worn  on  the  job.    A  large  wardrobe  does  not  insure  that 
a  person  is  well-groomed;  the  choice  of  what  is  worn  is  the 
determining  factor. 


Criteria  for  Wardrobe  Selection 

Attention  to  the  following  data  (given  in  outline  form)  may  be 
useful  in  acquiring  the  ability  to  choose  appropriate  dress: 

Remember  elements  in  design: 

°    Color  °    Texture         These  elements  should  be  har- 

o    I  .  p  o    chanp  monious  or  mutually  complementary 
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Remember  principles  in  design: 


°    Unity  °  Balance 

°  Dominance  °  Contrast 
°    Proportion      °  Rhythm 

Fail  attention  to  tines: 

°    Vertical         °  Curved 
°    Horizontal       °  Diagonal 

Consider  figure  features: 

Pay  attention  to  problems  of 
different  figure  types,  and 
coordinate  features  with  the 
elements  and  principles  of 
good  design. 


These  principles  largely  de- 
termine the  appropriateness  of 
a  particular  style  of  dress. 


The  type  of  lines  selected  as 
basic  to  clothing  styles 
should  be  proportionate  to  the 
other  elements  of  design  and 
the  shape  of  the  individuals 
figure. 


People  come  in  different  sizes 
and  shapes.    These  differences 
should  be  considered,  and  used 
to  the  individual's  advantage 
in  selection  of  a  wardrobe. 


Care  of  Clothinc] 

Clothes  should  be  kept  clean  and  well-pressed.    It  is  of  little 
importance  whether  clothes  are  new  or  old;  however,  it  makes 
considerable  difference  if  they  are  unclean.    It  is  not  neces- 
sary nor  required  that  a  great  deal  of  money  be  spent  on  cloth- 
ing; but  inexpensive  neatness  can  mean  the  difference  between 
getting  and  keeping  a  job,  or  losing  it. 

Under  special  conditions  of  working,  the  employer  may  give  a 
clothing  allowance  to  the  employee  for  purchase  of  clothing 
for  use  on  the  job,  and  some  employers  may  reimburse  the  em- 
ployee for  clothing  purchased  for  special  use.    Many  jobs  re- 
quire uniforms,  and  some  employers  will  furnish  and  launder 
them.    When  a  uniform  is  to  be  worn,  care  must  be  taken  to 
insure  that  it  is  clean  and  pressed,  and  that  all  the  acces- 
sories are  in  order.    It  is  important  to  always  have  an  extra 
uniform  ready  if  something  should  happen  to  the  one  being  worn. 

Appropriate  Dress  Helps  on  the  Job 

The  standards  set  by  the  particular  public-service  agency 
should  be  a  guide  when  considering  clothing  and  accessories. 
For  example,  agencies  may  have  regulations  against  wearing 
of  mini-skirts  in  the  office.    Necklaces,  rings,  bracelets, 
may  present  a  hazard  on  the  job  in  that  they  could  get  caught 
in  the  equipment. 
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Good  clothing  management  can  have  an  effect  on  job  success  in 
its  ability  to  promote  promptness  and  neatness  on  the  job. 
The  prearranging  of  clothing  can  save  time. 

A  person  who  is  dressed  appropriately  will  fit  well  into  the 
working  situation  and  will  have  a  personal  feeling  of  well- 
being  which  will  be  reflected  in  his  successful  employment. 

SUMMATION 

Acquiring  and  keeping  a  job,  whether  in  public-service  or  some 
other  occupation,  is  one  of  the  most  important  goals  of  any 
individual.    How  he  sees  himself,  that  is,  his  self -concept, 
influences  how  he  looks  and  how  others  see  him.    In  applying 
for  a  job,  a  person  has  only  a  few  niinutes  to  present  himself. 
In  those  few  minutes,  the  employer  forms  an  impression.  For 
greater  success  in  life,  it  is  important  that  a  good  impression 
be  made.    Good  grooming  affects  appearance  and  vitality  and 
will  help  to  make  that  good  impression. 

In  order  to  be  a  well-groomed  individual,  one  must  practice 
good  health  habits,  such  as  proper  diet,  rest,  and  exercise, 
drinking  sufficient  water,  elimination  of  body  waste,  and 
cleanliness.    Cleanliness  is  a  basis  for  good  grooming.    It  is 
desirable  to  bathe  as  regularly  as  possible,  and  give  special 
care  to  complexion,  nails,  teeth,  and  hair.    Hair  should  be 
properly  cut  and  extreme  styles  should  be  avoided. 

Whether  on  the  job  or  looking  for  a  job,  an  individual  should 
wear  clean,  neat,  well-fitted  clothes.    They  should  be  com- 
fortable so  that  he  does  not  have  to  be  concerned  about  how  he 
looks  or  feels  and  is  free  to  think  about  more  important 
things.    It  is  also  important  that  an  employee  comply  with  the 
standards  set  by  the  agency  for  which  he  works  in  the  matter  of 
dress.    In  addition,  the  foundation  of  a  person's  appearance 
is  his  posture.    Good  posture  helps  to  develop  poise  and  has 
influence  on  the  impression  one  makes. 


STUDENT  °   View  pictures  of  job  applicants  and  select  the  ones  that 

LEARNING  you  would  hire  for  positions  of:    social  worker,  teacher's 

ACTIVITIES  assistant,  recreational  aide,  secretary,  employment  counsel- 

or, forestry  aide,  fireman.    Discuss  the  reason  for  each 
selection. 

°   Discuss  personal  experiences  related  to  poor  grooming  and 
wrong  first  impressions. 

°   Prepare  checklists  for  phases  of  grooming. 

°   Set  up  a  self -improvement  program  which  focuses  on  a  trait 
for  improvement  in  grooming. 
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°    After  viewing  the  filmstrip.  Grooming  for  Boys  and  Girls^ 
list  "habits  now"  and  "habits  to  improve."   Write  out  a 
plan  on  how  to  improve  grooming  habits. 

View  the  film  A  Time  and  a  Place  and  write  comments  on  how 
appearance  affects  behavior  for  discussion  after  the  film. 

°    Submit  questions  on  good  grooming  skills  for  class  discus- 
sion. 

Participate  in  a  student  panel  moderated  by  the  school  nurse 
or  physician  on  health  habits  for  teenagers. 

Discuss  effects  of  rest,  relaxation,  and  hygiene  on  job  ef- 
ficiency. 

°  Discuss  in  small  groups  the  effect  of  proper  and  improper 
diet  on  health,  the  way  we  look,  the  way  we  feel,  the  way 
we  act. 

Discuss,  "How  it  feels  to  work  or  sit  near  someone  who  isn't 
clean." 

Role-play  a  situation  in  which  long  hair  would  make  a  dif- 
ference, as  for  instance,  getting  or  not  getting  a  job. 

°    Bring  in  pictures  of  attractive  hair  styles  for  display. 

Discuss  the  effect  of  posture  on  a  person's  appearance  and 
the  way  he  feels,  and  on  his  health  and  job  efficiency. 

List  various  types  of  job  families  in  public  service  and 
the  particular  type  of  grooming  practices  required  for  each. 

View  pictures  of  employees  on  various  jobs,  and  discuss 
types  or  appearance  of  clothing  worn. 

Listen  to  your  local  school  principal  or  a  personnel  officer 
from  a  local  public-service  agency  speak  on  what  is  expected 
of  a  prospective  employee. 

°    Write  an  essay  on  the  following  sentence:    "A  first-class 
appearance  is  a  letter  of  introduction  you  can  write  for 
yourself." 


TEACHER  °    Prepare  for  discussion,  a  series  of  pictures  of  job  appli- 

MANAGEMENT  cants,  demonstrating  such  various  personal  appearances  as: 

ACTIVITIES 

Man  with  three  days'  growth  of  beard, 
Man  with  open  collar  and  tie  hanging  loose. 
Lady  in  business  suit;  in  formal  wear, 
Man  with  long  hair  and  sport  shirt, 
Man  in  neat,  clean  clothes,  shaven, 
Girl  in  a  mini-skirt  or  bare  midriff. 
Girl  in  pants  suit  or  simple  dress. 
Boy  in  faded  blue  jeans  and  sweatshirt. 
Boy  in  sport  shirt  and  casual  pants. 
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°    Encourage  students  to  discuss  personal  experiences  related 
to  poor  groOTing  and  wrong  first  impressions. 

°    Set  up  a  checklist  for  all  phases  of  grooming. 

°    Organize  the  showing  of  the  films trip  Grooming  for  Boys 
and  Girls  and  discuss  the  improvement  of  grooming  habits. 

°    Supervise  the  setting  up  of  programs  which  focus  on  traits 
for  self-improvement. 

°  Arrange  to  have  the  school  nurse  or  physician  moderate  a 
student  panel  on  health  habits  for  teenagers. 

o 

Lead  a  discussion  on  how  rest,  relaxation,  and  hygiene 
affect  job  efficiency. 

°    Lead  a  discussion  on  the  effect  of  proper  and  improper  diet 
on  health,  appearance,  and  actions. 

°    Invite  a  beautician  and  a  barber  to  speak  on  the  proper  care 
of  skin,  hair,  and  nails. 

°    Organize  the  class  into  groups  to  debate  such  subjects  as: 
"Whether  or  not  a  person  is  clean  is  his  or  her  own  busi- 
ness,"   "How  a  student  can  improve  his  personal  grooming," 
etc. 

°  Lead  discussions  on  various  topics,  such  as,  "What  do  we 
communicate  through  clothing?"  "How  does  posture  affect 
health  and  job  efficiency?"  "How  does  it  feel  to  sit  or 
work  next  to  someone  who  isn't  clean?" 

^    Have  students  role-play  a  situation  in  which  long  hair  made 
a  difference;  for  instance,  in  obtaini^ng  a  public-service 
job. 

°    Have  students  list  types  of  jobs  familiar  in  public-service 
and  the  particular  grooming  practices  required. 

°    Arrange  for  the  showing  of  films,  for  example.  Dressing  Up^ 
Health  Habits^  I  Want  a  Job  and  discuss  the  key  points. 

°  Have  students  view  pictures  of  employees  on  various  jobs 
and  discuss  types  and  appearance  of  clothing  worn. 

°  Invite  the  principal  or  a  public-service  agency  personnel 
officer  to  speak  on  what  is  expected  of  a  prospective  em- 
ployee. 

°    Have  the  students  write  an  essay  on  what  the  following 
sentence  means  to  them:    "A  first-class  appearance  is  a 
letter  of  introduction  you  can  write  for  yourself." 

RESOURCES  Personal  Improvement  for  the  Career  Woman,  Edith  Zipp,  Glencoe 

Press,  1970.  ^ 

Clothing  for  Young  Men,  Dorothy  Siegert  Lyle,  Home  Economics 
Association,  1970T 
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How  You  Look  and  Dress,  Byrta  Carson,  McGraw-Hill,  1969 

World  of  Work   Your  Job  and  Success.  Bohn-Wool ,  R.  E.  Kreiger 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1968. 

You  and  Your  Job,  J.  C.  Ferguson  Publishing  Company,  1968. 

Occupational  Work  Experience,  Division  of  Curriculum,  Louis- 
ville  Kentucky  Public  Schools,  1970. 

Your  Life  in  a  Big  City.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1970. 

Let's  Face  It,  the  Guide  to  Good  Grooming.  Elsie  Archer, 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  1968. 

Personal  Development  for  Girls.  Instructional  Materials  Labo- 
ratory.  University  of  Texas,  1966. 

Personal  Development  for  Young  Men.  Instructional  Materials 
Laboratory,  University  of  Texas,  1966. 

Orientation  to  the  World  of  Work.  Part  I  &  II,  Home  Economics. 
Instructional  Materials  Center,  Texas  Tech  University,  1971. 

Health  Habits  (Movie,  16mm  reel).  Sterling  Education  Films, 
1969. 

Personal  Health  for  Girls  (Movie,  16mm  reel).  Coronet  Films, 
1969. 

Personal  Hygiene  for  Boys  (Movie,  16mm  reel).  Coronet  Films, 
1969. 

I  Want  A  Job  (Movie,  16mm),  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction, 
T96F; 

Color,  Line  and  Design  (Film),  Penney's  Stores,  1971. 

Grooming  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Series  4  (Filmstrip),  McGraw- 
Hill,  1961. 

Dressin'  Up  (Film),  Association  Film,  Inc.,  1964. 

McCall 's  Color  Chart 

McCall's  Line  and  Design  Chart 

Simplicity:  and  McCall 's  Know-Your-Figure  Charts 

Sears  Color  Wheeler,  Consumer  Information  Services,  Sears 
Roebuck  and  Company  Publications  Department. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass  (Filmstrip,  purchase).  Proctor  and 
Gamble. 

Off  to  a  Beautiful  Start.  Scott  Paper  Company. 

Grooming  and  Beauty  Portfolio,  Personal  Products  Company. 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  6  of  the  Common  Core  group.  We 
suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit 

RELATIONSHIPS  WITH 
OTHER  PEOPLE 


INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  distinguish  between  formal  and  informal  behavior. 
OBJECTIVES 

2.  Ability  to  identify  the  important  factors  in  communicating 
with  people. 

3.  Ability  to  understand  how  defense  mechanisms  affect  com- 
munication with  others. 

4.  Ability  to  identify  the  roles  played  in  effective  person- 
to-person  communication. 

5.  Ability  to  acquire  the  human  relations  skills  needed  for 
getting  along  with  others  both  on  and  off  the  job. 

6.  Ability  to  establish  greater  personal  effectiveness  with 
others  so  as  to  develop  better  cooperation  and  superior- 
subordinate  relationships  in  public-service  working  situa- 
tions. 

7.  Ability  to  recognize  the  mutual  dependence  of  individuals 
on  each  other. 

8.  Ability  to  form  positive  attitudes  toward  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  every  human  being. 

9.  Ability  to  become  aware  of  how  feelings  affect  one's  own 
behavior,  as  well  as  one's  relationships  with  other  people. 

10.    Ability  to  use  an  understanding  of  human  relationships  to 
effectively  work  with  people. 

n.    Ability  to  improve  communications  with  others  by  develop- 
ing greater  effectiveness  in  deeding  with  people  in  the 
world  of  public  service. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Perhaps  the  single  most  important  skill  that  a  public-service 
worker,  or  anyone  for  that  matter,  needs,  is  the  ability  to 
get  along  with  other  people.    "Person-to-person"  relationships 
are  the  building  blocks  of  all  social  interactions  between 
two  individuals.    If  there  1s  one  essential  ingredient  for 
success  in  life,  both  on  and  off  the  job,  it  is  developing 
greater  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  people. 

The  skill  of  the  teacher  is  critical  to  the  success  of  this 
unit.    He  should  establish  £(  permissive  and  non-threatening 
group  climate  in  which  free  COTWunication  and  behavior  can 
take  place.    The  importance  of  this  unit  cannot  be  over  stated. 
The  overall  objective  is  to  establish  greater  personal  effec- 
tiveness with  others  and  to  develop  better  co-operative  and 
superior-subordinate  relationships  in  the  public-service 
occupations.    Obtaining  greater  "self-awareness"  Is  a  large 
part  of  this  goal.    Because  interpersonal  relations  are 
affected  by  a  variety  of  factors,  some  attention  should  be 
given  initially  to  basic  rules  of  conduct  and  behavior  on 
the  job. 


INTERPERSONAL  CONDUCT  AND  BEHAVIOR  ON  THE  JOB 

Most  public-service  agencies  have  clearly  defined  rules  and 
regulations.    The  behavior  of  the  public-service  worker  is 
often  guided  by  the  established  procedures  and  directives  of 
that  individual  agency.    In  many  cases,  even  individual  de- 
partments or  units  will  have  procedures  manuals,  which  regu- 
late conduct  and  office  work. 


Formal  Organization  of  the  Office 

*  At  one  point  or  another,  most  public-service  employees  either 
work  directly  in  an  office,  or  come  in  frequent  contact  with 
other  people  working  in  an  administrative  or  staff  office. 
Students  should  become  familiar  with  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  occupational  groups  in  which  they  are  planning  on 
working.    A  park  worker,  for  example,  must  know  about  the 
organization  of  the  Parks  Department--what  kinds  of  staff  or 
administrative  services  are  provided,  what  about  training, 
what  are  the  safety  rules,  what  goes  into  personnel  records, 
etc.    Preparing  a  flow  chart  of  the  relationships  between 
different  positions  in  a  particular  agency  is  one  way  of 
learning  about  the  organization  of  that  office  or  agency. 
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Office  as  a  Setting  for  Formal  and  Informail  Relations 


It  is  necessary  to  become  aware  of  the  different  kinds  of 
social  relations  shared  with  co-workers  and  the  public.  Some 
co-workers,  for  example,  are  seen  only  at  work,  and  others 
are  seen  socially  after  work  and/or  on  weekends.  Factors 
that  determine  which  co^^workers  become  personal  friends  and 
which  are  just  work  friends  should  be  considered  and  discussed. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  public-service  worker  usually  has  more 
formal  relationships  with  the  public  with  whom  he  comes  into 
contact.    Consider  the  relationships  of  the  preschool  teacher's 
aide  and  his  students,  the  library  helper  and  his  library 
patrons,  the  police  cadet  and  the  general  public,  etc.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  the  public  expects  the  public-service 
worker  to  help  them  with  a  particular  service. 

Although  the  distinction  betwjeen  formal  and  informal  social 
relationships  is  not  always  clear,  one  should  be  sensitive  to 
the  fact  that  both  kinds  of  relationships  affect  the  behavior 
of  the  public  and  the  public-service  employee,    Normally,  the 
very  organization  of  the  public-service  office  helps  to  create 
a  social  climate  for  developing  working  relationships  of  a 
formal  nature,  and  personal  relationships  with  co-workers  and 
the  public  which  are  of  a  more  impersonal  nature. 


Office  Behavior 

Specific  kinds  of  behavior  relate  to  these  formal  and  informal 
relationships  with  other  people.    Typically,  the  formal  rela- 
tionship is  well  prescribed  and  regulated  by  procedures  or 
directives.    The  license  interviewer,  as  an  example,  has 
specific  questions  to  ask,  and  specific  information  to  obtain 
from  the  applicant.    Their  relationship  can  be  described  as 
formal  or  prescribed  by  regulation.    On  the  other  hand,  other 
office  behavior  can  best  be  described  as  informal  and  non- 
prescribed  (or/ree).    Interpersonal  relations  in  this  case 
are  often  more  personal  and  relaxed  by  their  very  nature. 


INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  -  THE  MEANING 

Interpersonal  aommuniaation  can  be  defined  as  a  two-way  flow 
of  information  from  person-to-person*    One  cannot  study  human 
relations  without  examining  the  constant  relationships  that 
man  has  with  other  people;  the  individual  does  not  exist  in 
a  vacuum.    Most  of  man's  psychological  and  social  needs  are 
met  through  dealings  with  other  people.    In  fact,  one  psychi- 
atrist (Harry  Stark  Sullivan)  has  developed  a  theory  of 
personality  based  upon  interpersonal  situations.    This  view- 
point, known  as  the  interpersonal  Theory  of  Psychiatry^ 
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clatms  that  personality  is  essentially  the  enduring  pattern 
of  continued  Interpersonal  relationships  between  people. 
This  interpersonal  behavior  is  aM  that  can  be  observed  as 

personality. 


Importance  of  Face'-to-Face  Contacts 

The  very  phrase,  Public  Service  Ocaupations^  suggests  frequent 
face-to-face  contacts  with  not  only  the  general  public,  but 
with  co-workers  as  well.    With  possibly  a  few  exceptions, 
practically  every  public-service  employee  encounters  frequent 
person^to-person  contacts  both  on  and  off  the  job.    The  abil- 
ity to  get  along  with  people  is  a  very  important  part  of  public 
service  work. 


Listening  Techniques 

Effective  listening  is  a  critical  part  of  interpersonal  commun- 
ications.   Listening  is  an  active  process,  requiring  not  only 
that  one  must  pay  attention  to  what  is  being  said,  but  that 
one  must  also  listen  for  the  meaning  of  what  is  being  said. 
Almost  one-half  of  the  total  time  spent  communicating,  (reading 
writing,  speaking,  or  listening)  is  spent  In  listening. 

Even  though  people  get  considerable  practice  at  listening, 
they  don't  do  too  well  at  it.    Many  studies  have  shown  that, 
on  the  average,  a  person  retains  only  about  25  percent  of  a 
given  speech  after  only  10  minutes  have  elapsed.    Most  people 
forget  three  quarters  of  what  they  hear  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.    Clearly,  people  need  to  improve  their  listen- 
ing skills  if  they  are  to  become  more  effective  in  their  rela- 
tions with  other  people. 


FACTORS  IN  INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION 

There  are  a  number  of  components  that  affect  the  person-to- 
person  relationship.    Some  of  the  factors  common  to  both  the 
sender  and  the  receiver  in  a  person-to-person  communication 
are: 

The  Attitudes  and  Emotions  of  the  Individuals 

For  example  -  two  people  are  shouting  and  screaming  at  each 
other  -  how  effective  is  their  interpersonal  communication? 

°    The  Needs  and  Wants  of  the  People  Communioating 

Both  the  sender  and  receiver  have  unique  desires,  some 
open,  and  some  hidden  from  the  other  person.    These  needs 
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can  and  do  strongly  influence  interpersonal  relationships. 

^    Th^  Implied  Demands  of  the  Sender  and  Receiver 

An  important  factor  in  interpersonal  communications  involves 
requests  or  demands.    How  are  these  demands  handled?  What 
are  some  typical  responses  to  demands?   These  factors  are 
common  to  both  the  sender  and  the  receiver  In  interpersonal 
relations  and  affect  the  individual  behavior  of  the  people 
communicating. 

The  Choice  of  Words  of  the  Conversant 

One's  choice  of  words  can  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  inter- 
personal communication.    The  vocabulary  one  uses  in  interper- 
sonal relationships  should  be  appropriate  for  the  occasion. 
For  example,  a   preschool  teacher's  aide  would  not  use  the 
same  vocabulary  in  talking  to  a  three-year  old,  as  she  would 
in  talking  to  the  preschool  teacher. 


How  Each  Sees  the  Other 

The  process  of  communicating  from  person-to-person  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  perception  that  the  sender  and  receiver 
have  of  each  other.    The  feelings  that  a  person  has  toward 
the  other  person  are  reflected  in  his  tone  of  voice,  choice 
of  words,  and  even  in  his  body  languagh.    A  reference  book 
mentioned  in  the  resource  section  of  this  unit.  How  to  Read 
a  Person  Like  a  Book^  deals  with  the  importance  of  body  lang- 
uage in  person-to-person  relationships. 


The  Right  Time  and  Place 

Another  factor  that  may  be  important  in  interpersonal  relation- 
ships is  the  timing  of  the  communication.    For  example,  one 
of  the  first  things  a  supervisor  should  do  if  he  wants  to 
talk  over  a  problem  with  his  subordinate,  is  ask  the  question: 
"Is  this  the  right  time  and  place?"    Problems  should  not  gen- 
erally be  discussed  in  the  middle  of  an  office,  where  other 
employees,  or  the  public,  can  hear  the  discussion.  Personal 
problems  should  be  discussed  only  in  private. 


The  Effect  of  Past  Experience 

In  general,  the  quality  of  the  person-to-person  transaction 
will  depend  upon  the  past  experience  of  the  individuals. 
Human  beings  have  acquired  most  of  their  opinions,  assumptions, 
and  value  judgments  through  their  relationships  with  other 
people.    Past  experience  not  only  helps  to  teach  people  about 
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effective  interpersonal  relationships,  1t  1s  also  often  respon- 
sible for  the  irrational  prejadlces  that  a  person  displays. 
A  strong  bias  usually  blocks  the  interpersonal  relationship 
if  the  subject  of  the  communication  concerns  that  particular 
bias. 


The  Effect  of  Personal  Differences 

An  additional  factor  in  interpersonal  conmunications  involves 
the  intelligence  and  other  personal  differences  of  the  people 
comnuni eating.   An  example  of  such  a  personal  difference  is  the 
objectivity  of  the  people  involved,  as  compared  with  their 
subjectivity.    One  person  inay  try  to  be  very  fair  and  objective 
in  discussing  a  point  with  another  person,  yet  this  other 
person  is,  at  the  same  time,  taking  everything  personally  and. 
being  very  subjective  in  his  viewpoint.    It  is  almost  as  if  an 
adult  was  talking  to  an  angry  child. 

Such  differences  can  impede  the  communications  flow  between 
two  people.    In  fact,  all  the  factors  mentioned  in  communica- 
tions should  be  examined  as  to  whether  they  block  or  facili- 
tate interpersonal  relationships.    The  most  effective  inter-- 
personal  relationships  are  those  that  are  adult'-like  in  their 
character. 


DEFENSE  MECHANISMS  IN  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS 

Defense  mechanisms  are  attempts  to  defend  the  individual  from 
anxiety.    They  are  essentially  a  reaction  to  frustration  -  c? 
self --deception. 

Causes  for  Defense  Mechanisms 

In  order  to  help  understand  some  of  the  causes  for  defense 
mechanisms,  remember  the  basic  human  needs: 

°    Biological  or  physiological  needs  -  hunger.  Water,  rest, 
etc. 

°    Psychological  or  social  needs  -  status,  security,  affection, 
justice  etc. 

Fear  of  failure  in  any  of  these  basic  needs  appears  to  be 
related  to  the  development  of  defense  mechanisms;  attitudes 
toward  failure,  in  turn,  originate  out  of  the  fabric  of 
childhood  experience.   The  social  and  cultural  conditions 
encountered  during  childhood  determine  the  rewards  and  con- 
trols which  fill  one's  later  life.    These  childhood  experi- 
ences, and  their  resultant  consequences,  affect  personality 
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development,  the  indlvidtiars  ^alue  system,  and  his  definition 
of  acceptable  goals. 

Individuals  who  are  dominated  by  the  fear  of  failure  may 
react  by  using  one  of  these  defense  mechanisms; 

°  Rationalization  -  making  an  impulsive  action  seen  logical, 

°   Projection  «  assigning  one's  traits  to  others. 

°   Identification  -  assuming  someone  el se's  favorite  qualities 
are  their  own. 


Results  of  Use  of  Defense  Mechanisms 

A  common  factor  to  all  defense  mechanisms  is  their  quality  of 
self-deception.    People  cling  to  their  impulses  and  actions, 
perhaps  disguising  them  so  that  they  become  socially  acceptable 
Their  defense  mechanisms  can  be  found  in  the  everyday  behavior 
of  most  normal  people  and,  of  course,  have  direct  influences 
on  interpersonal  relationships. 

A  person,  for  example,  who  is  responsible  for  a  particular 
job  makes  a  mistake,  and  the  work  doesn't  get  done.  When 
confronted  with  the  problem  by  his  supervisor,  the  individual 
puts  the  blame  on  someone  or  something  else.    This  is  a  very 
common  form  of  a  defense  mechanism. 

Defense  mechanisms  can  sometimes  have  negative  influences  on 
interpersonal  communications.    They  can  contribute  to  the 
individual  forming  erroneous  opinions  about  the  other  person's 
motives.    These  mechanisms  can  alter  the  perceptions  and 
evaluations  made  about  the  individual  by  other  people.  Ways 
to  understand  these  mechanisms  must  be  sought;  one  solution 
is  to  become  more  aware  of  the  common  defense  mechanisms,  and 
to  become  less  defensive  through  greater  acceptance  of  others. 


THE  INFLUENCES  OF  ROLE-PLAYING  IN  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS 

Everyone  wears  a  rrask  and  plays  a  certain  vole  or  roles  in 
life.    Even  if  the  role  one  plays  is  to  be  himself,  that 
particular  form  of  behavior  can  still  be  considered  a  role. 
As  a  public-service  employee,  one's  role  is  to  serve  the 
public.    This  can  be  done  in  a  number  of  ways.    Some  of  the 
factors  involved  in  public-service  roles  will  be  mentioned 
bel  ow: 

Exploring  Superior-Subordinate  Relations 

Public-service  employees  are  accountable  for  their  actions. 
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From  the  entry-level  public  administrative  analysis  trainee, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  every  public  servant 
must  be  accountable  to  either  an  iraiecliate  supervisor,  a 
governing  body,  or  to  the  public  itself.    Entry-level  public- 
service  employees  gain  experience  and  get  promoted,  but  they 
continue  to  be 'subordinates  and  responsible  for  their  actions, 
even  though  they  also  become  supervisors  and  have  people 
working  for  them. 

Simulation  exercises  can  be  developed  which  will  examine  the 
perceptions  of  the  superior  by  the  subordinate,  Authority 
and  power  factors  may  enter  In  here,  as  the  superior  also 
perceives  the  subordinate  In  a  particular  way.  Vominanae 
and  need  factors  are  at  work  in  superior-subordinate  relation- 
ships, and  the  style  of  leadership  used  {autoaratia^  demoavatioj, 
or  las siez-'f aire)  Is  a  form  of  leadership  role. 

Peer  relationships  can  be  explored  through  simulation  exer- 
cises.   The  ways  in  which  co-workers  perceive  each  other  and 
the  resultant  effect  on  cooperation  is  one  area  to  be  exam- 
ined.   Ways  to  establish  a  climate  or  environment  for  effec- 
tive, cooperative  relations  should  be^sought. 

It  is  desirable  also  to  simulate,  for  better  comprehension. 
Interpersonal  communications  with  the  general  public.  Role- 
playing  techniques,  which  permit  the  exploration  of  person-to- 
person  relationships,  are  highlighted  in  the  following  section 
on  simulation  exercises. 


Interpersonal  Relations  Achieved  Through  Simulation 

The  preparation  of  students  for  entry-level  public-service 
occupations  must  include  an  opportunity  to  experience  meaning- 
ful interpersonal  relations.    Public-service  employees, 
whether  office  or  field  workers,  experience  personal  relation- 
ships with  other  people  every  day.    The  initial  success  of 
the  public-service  worker  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon 
his  ability  to  interact  effectively  with  others  in  the  office 
or  field.    Accordingly,  a  principle  objective  of  simulation 
exercises  for  entry-level  public-service  education  is  to  have 
the  student  acquire  the  necessary  interpersonal  relations 
skills  that  make  for  success  in  all  public-service  occupations. 

When  developing  a  model  public-service  simulation  with  the 
principal  objective  being  to  improve  favorable  interpersonal 
relations,  certain  criteria  must  be  established.    These  cri- 
teria may  be  stated  as  follows: 

°    Interpersonal  relations  must  be  the  principal  oomponent 
of  the  simulatiorT.    Provision  must  be  made  for  students  to 
interact  with  others  in  an  office  interpersonal  setting  so 
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that  they  may  work  and  communicate  effectively  with  one 
another. 

^  The  avmlation  jmat  he  aa  vealiatia  aa  vossible.  Realism 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  simulating  an  actual  public- 
service  operation  in  as  many  areas  as  possible, 

Ovigimlity  nraat  play  cm  important  part.    Model  STinulatlons , 
currently  in  use,  must  not  be  copied  in  an  effort  to  main- 
tain simplicity. 

!I^e  eimutation  Tmist  b    interesting.    Students  must  be 
motivated  to  participate  in  the  simulation  and  to  be  enthu- 
siastic about  its  operation. 

^    The  aimulation  muat  be  vnatruatured.    Provision  must  be 
made  to  allow  for  an  awareness  of  events  as  they  take 
place.    Students  imjst  learn  to  cope  with  a  situation  with- 
out prior  knowledge  that  the  situation  will  occur. 

In  order  for  the  teacher  to  determine  if  the  model  public- 
service  simulation  developed  has,  in  fact,  improved  inter- 
personal relations,  the  simulation  must  be  evaluated  in  terms 
of  meeting  the  established  objectives. 


MEASURING  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS 
Survey  of  Interpersonal  Values 

A  valid  and  reliable  instrument  for  measuring  interpersonal 
relations,  such  as  t\\^^ Survey  of  Interpersonal  Valuea^  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose.    This  instrument  is  intended  for  grades 
9-12,  and  is  designed  to  measure  the  relative  importance  of 
the  major  factored  interpersonal  value  dimensions.  These 
values  include  both  the  subject's  relations  with  others  and 
others  with  himself.    The  value  dimensions  considered  are: 

^   Support- -being  treated  with  understanding,  encouragement, 
kindness,  and  consideration. 

^    Conformity  - - do  i  ng  what  is  socially  correct,  accepted,  and 
proper. 

^   Reaocmition- - be i ng  admired,  looked  up  to,  considered  impor- 
tant,  and  attracting  favorable  notice. 

^   Independence --being  able  to  do  what  one  wants  to  do,  making 
one's  own  decisions,  doing  things  in  one's  own  way. 

^   Bsnevolenae^ -doi ng  things  for  other  people,  sharing,  and 
helping. 
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Leaderahip-'-heim  in  charge  of  others,  having  authority  or 
power. 


A  pretest  on  interpersonal  values  is  administered  before  the 
model  public-service  straulation  actually  begins,  and  the  same 
test  is  administered  as  a  post- test  after  a  stipulated  period 
of  ttme.    By  comparison  of  results,  and  through  the  use  of 
applicable  statistics,  the  gain  in  behavior  inodifi cation  in 
interpersonal  relations  can  be  determined,  as  a  result  of 
using  the  inodel  public-service  siimilation. 


Analysis  of  Interpersonal  Behavior 

public-service  employees  should  be  aware  of  their  own  needs, 
and  of  the  needs  of  other  people.   They  should  be  able  to 
recognize  situations  or  behavior  calling  for  professional  help, 
and  be  able  to  refer  people  to  such  appropriate  help.  New 
employees  mist  be  able  to  use  their  knowledge  of  person-to- 
person  relationships  to  effectively- work  with  people. 

In  order  to  become  more  effective  in  interpersonal  relation- 
ships, students  must  gain  an  understanding  of: 

°   Self-evaluation  -  to  be  able  to  assess  their  own  strengths 
and  weaknesses. 

°   Group  Eoaluation  -  as  a  class  to  be  able  to  evaluate  other 
individuals'  competencies  in  interpersonal  communications. 

°    Correation  of  own  self^yeraeption  -  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  knowledge  and  attitudes  formed  by  adjust- 
ing their  individual  behavior. 


°   Define  formal  and  informal  social  behavior. 

°    List  the  important  factors  in  interpersonal  communication. 

°    View  and  discuss  the  film  strip,  Your  Educational  Goals^ 
No.  2:    Human  Relationships. 

°   Role  play. in  alternate  supervisor-subordinate  relationships 
practicing  effective  interpersonal  communication. 

°   Write  an  essay  on  "Defense  mechanisms  affect  interpersonal 
relationships". 

°    View  the  film.  The  Unanswered  Question^    and  discuss  human 
relationships  afterwards. 
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STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


^   Listen  to  a  discussion  of  structured  interpersonal  comroun- 
ications  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  person-to- 
person  relationship. 

°    In  small  groups,  discuss  the  ways  in  which  people  are 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other, 

°   Use  simulation  exercises  to  practice  interpersonal  relations, 

®   List  the  different  kinds  of  roles  and  games  played  in 
interpersonal  communications. 

°    Debate  the  statement:    Understanding  pevsonr^to-^pevaon 

relations  is  one  of  the  moat  important  skilla  a  person  can 
acquire  for  suaaesa  in  life. 

®    Discuss  how  understanding  interpersonal  relationships  can 
help  a  person  to  effectively  work  with  people. 

^    Define  the  role  of  recognizing  one's  own  feel^ings  in  rela- 
tion to  others. 


TEACHER  °   Have  the  students  define  formal  and  informal  social  behavior. 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES         °    Show  transparencies  on  interpersonal  relations,  {Social 

Sensitivity^  Your  Relationship  with  Others)  and  discuss 
concepts  afterwards. 

°   Assign  written  exercises  on  the  important  factors  in  inter- 
personal communication. 

°    Set  up  role-playing  exercises  on  subordinate-supervisor 
roles  in  effective  interpersonal  communication. 

°    Encourage  small-group  discussions  of  the  ways  people  are 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other. 

°    Show  a  movie  on  human  relationships  {The  Unanswered 
Question)  and  discuss  key  points  afterwards, 

°   Separate  the  class  into  teams  to  debate  such  statements  as; 

Understanding  interpersonal  relations  is  one  of  the  most 
important  skills  a  person  can  acquire  for  success  in  life. 

°    Encourage  individual  study  and  reading  in  interpersonal 
relationships. 

°   Assign  an  essay  on  the  worth  and  dignity  of  man  in  inter- 
personal relations. 

°   Bring  in  public-service  workers  who  deal  with  others  to 
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t3(lk  to  the  class  abput  the  yalue  of  effective  interpersonal 
communications. 


RESOURCES  •   Yoar  Edacational  Goals,  No.  2{    Human  Relationships  (Film- 

strip),  Curriculum  I<fater1als  Corp.,  1969.  " 

•  The  Unanswered  Question  (Movie,  16mm  reel,  rental), 
Brandon  Films,  1966. 

°   Games  People  Play.  Eric  Berne,  Grove  Press,  1969. 

"   Case  Studies  in  Human  Relationships  In  Secondary  School. 
E.  L.  Jones,  Teacher  College  Press,  1965. 

*  Human  Relations;    What  are  Your  Goals?    (Movie,  16rara  reel, 
rental).  United  Hospital  Fund,  1969. 

°   Communication  and  Communication  Systems  in  Organization, 
%nagement.  and  interpersonal  Relations,  Irwin  Dorsey.  1968. 

°   Social  Sensitivity.  Your  Relationship  with  Others  (Transpar- 
encies),  Creative  Visuals,  1969. 

°   The  Transparent  Self.  S.  M.  Jouard,  Van  Nostrand-Reinhold 
Co.,  1971.  

°    Interpersonal  Theory  of  Psychiatry,  H.  S.  Perry,  M,  L. 
Gavel,  Editors,  Norton,  1968. 

°   I'm  OK:    You're  OK:    A  Practical  Guide  to  Transactional 
Analysis.  T.  A.  -Harris .  Harper-Row.  1969.  ~ 

°   How  to  Read  a  Person  Like  a  Book.  G.  I.  Nierenberg  and 
Henry  Calero,  Hawthorn  Books,  Inc . ,  1571. 

°   Personality  Tests  and  Reviews,  p.  1194,  0.  K.  Buros, 
Gryphon  Press,  1970. 
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Unit 


INTERVIEWING  SKILLS 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  7  of  the  Comim)n  Core  group.  We 
suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit  f 

INTERVIEWING  SKILLS 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  of  the  public-service  employee  to  work  towards 
becoming  a  good  interviewer  or  interviewee  on  his  job  and 
in  his  life. 

2.  Ability  to  conduct  referral  or  other  interviews  to  obtain 
and  verify  information. 

3.  Ability  to  observe  interviewees  skillfully. 

4.  Ability  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  an  interview. 

5.  Ability  to  cope  with  problems  that  cane  up  during  an 
interview. 

6.  Ability  to  check  an  applicant's  references. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  unit  is  designed  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  in- 
terview people,  and  to  obtain  and  verify  information.    It  will 
also  give  trainees  practice  in  special-purpose  interviews, 
such  as  making  referrals,  classifying  prohibited  behavior, 
protective  intervention,  employment,  financial  eligibility, 
etc. 

Public-service  workers  will  be  required  to  give  different 
kinds  of  interviews  on  various  occasions.    They  may  be  re- 
quired to  interview  other  professional  personnel  in  their 
major  occupational  group  and  to  grant  interviews  to  official 
personnel.    They  will  certainly  be  interviewed  at  some  time 
for  such  things  as  jobs,  raises,  credit  ratings,  and  opening 
bank  accounts.    Certain  public-service  workers  will  also  be 
required  to  interview  clients,  patients,  pupils,  families,  etc. 
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For  the  majority  of  the  students,  the  role  of  an  interviewer 
win  be  a  new  one.    In  the  past,  some  of  them  have  been  the 
unwilling,  nervous,  perhaps  hostile  recipients  of  interviews 
by  welfare  workers,  police,  and  employers.    Practice  inter- 
views, relative  to  their  future  jobs,  can  serve  as  a  base  for 
proficiency  in  interviewing  skills. 

Students  should  acquire  necessary  theory  and  skills  to  become 
aware  of  the  various  kinds  of  interviews  and  the  people  who 
conduct  them.    Various  types  of  interviews  include:  employ- 
ment, counseling,  newspaper  reporting,  and  police  interroga- 
tion.   Interviews  are  performed  by  a  wide  variety  of  people: 
psychologists,  social-service  workers,  lawyers,  salesmen,  po- 
licemen, tax  inspectors,  immigration  officers,  journalists, 
etc. 


BEFORE  THE  INTERVIEW  STARTS 

Reasons  for  Interviews.    The  kind  of  interview  depends  basi- 
cally  on  its  reason  -  scmie  give  advice,  some  seek  information, 
some  give  information.    Here  are  some  of  the  major  reasons  for 
conducting  an  interview: 

°  To  obtain  information, 

°  To  evaluate  a  person's  background, 

°  To  evaluate  the  interviewee's  character  and/or  personality, 

°  To  provide  information, 

°  To  maintain  good  public  or  employee  relations. 


Completing  Applications  or  Forms.   Another  major  reason  for 
conducting  an  interview  is  to  help  the  public  or  co-workers 
in  filling  out  applications  or  forms.    In  this  kind  of  inter- 
view one  needs  to  assist  the  interviewee  in  clarifying  needed 
information  or  in  filling  in  the  form  correctly.    Since  needed 
information  can  easily  be  omitted,  the  forms  must  be  checked 
for  completeness. 

If  a  form  is  to  be  used  for  a  later  interview,  the  interviewer 
may  want  to  prepare  questions  from  the  information  furnished. 
Areas  to  look  for  in  this  case  include: 

°    Identifying  factors  needing  elaboration, 

°    Identifying  factors  that  will  bring  out  more  information, 

°    Identifying, factors  that  are  not  clear. 

In  reviewing  applications  or  forms,  there  are  certain  critical 
areas  to  watch  for,  such  as  an  interviewee's  work  experience. 
The  applicant's  work  experience  should  contain  sufficient  de- 
tails in  these  areas: 
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°   Amounts  of  time 

°   Types  of  work  experience 

°    Financial  levels  of  compensation 

These  three  factors  are  usually  given  great  weight  in  evalu- 
ating the  applicant.    Other  important  areas  to  watch  include 
the  applicant's  financial  ability,  and  his  prior  credit  refer- 
ences.   Age  should  be  taken  into  account  when  checking  credit 
references.    A  young  man  or  woman,  for  example,  should  not  be 
expected  to  have  established  an  extensive  credit  rating. 


CONDUCTING  INTERVIEWS 

An  interview  is  essentially  an  interaation  betioeen  people 
through  words  and  acts.    During  this  process^  knowledge  is 
acquired  by  both  interviewer  and  interviewee.    It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  information  sought  should  be  purposeful  and 
related  to  the  reason  for  the  interview.    A  license  interviewer 
should  not  be  primarily  concerned  with  attempting  to  classify 
whether  the  interviewee's  behavior  requires  intervention  from 
the  law  enforcement  agencies.    Common  sense  should  dictate 
that  the  kinds  of  questions  asked  should  be  determined  by  the 
"role"  of  the  agency,  and  the  immediate  concerns  of  the  person 
being  interviewed. 


Starting  the  Interview.    One  of  the  first  tasks  in  the  begin- 
ning of  an  interview  is  the  establishment  of  rapport,  or  mutual 
liking  or  respect.    After  a  friendly  atmosphere  has  been  cre- 
ated by  putting  the  applicant  at  ease,  the  interviewer  can  ask 
the  first  question.    If  the  interview  has  to  do  with  a  specific 
application,  the  interviewer  should  pick  noncontroversial  mat- 
ter from  the  form  to  discuss  first.    Use  of  these  techniques 
is  designed  to  get  the  applicant  talking.    An  atmosphere  should 
be  created  that  will  encourage  the  interviewee  to  discuss  free- 
ly what  is  on  his  mind. 


Importance  of  Understanding  People.    The  interviewer  should 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  human  behavior  and  interpersonal  re- 
lationships.   He  should  realize  that  people  often  behave  in 
an  inconsistent  way.    They  may  give  themselves  away  in  an  in- 
terview by  saying  one  thing  orally,  and  by  expressing  the  op- 
posite meaning  in  body  movements.    Students  might  want  to  read 
the  resources  listed  in  the  back  of  this  unit  concerning  the 
new  art  and  science  of  body  language. 

The  interviewer  should  be  able  to  observe  applicants  skill- 
fully.   The  responsibility  of  utilizing  all  the  senses  to  ob- 
tain and  mentally  verify  information  received  during  the  in- 
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terview  occurs  daily  on  the  job.    The  successful  social-service 
worker,  for  example,  must  master  these  techniques  quickly  in 
order  to  improve  his  effectiveness. 


Guiding  the  Body  of  the  Interview.  Ask  questions  to  get  infor- 
mation.  There  are  basically  two  kinds  of  questions  -  directive 
and  nondireative . 

The  directive  question:,  as  its  name  implies,  guides  or  directs 
the  interviewee  in  a  specific  aihea.    Directive  questions  can 
usually  be  answered  with  a  few  words,  such  as  "yes"  or  "no." 
A  typical  directive  question  might  be,  "How  long  have  you  work- 
ed at  the  XYZ  Company?" 

Nondirective  questions ^  on  the  other  hand,  give  the  interviewee 
a  chance  to  say  what  is  on  his  mind.    Words  such  as:  what, 
how,  why,  etc.,  are  often  used  in  nondirective  questioning. 
A  typical  nondirective  question  might  be,  "Why  did  you  leave 
the  XYZ  Company,  Mr.  Rean?" 

A  good  technique  to  use  to  encourage  the  applicant  to  talk  is 
to  begin  with  a  nondirective  question.    If  the  applicant  does 
not  respond  appropriately  to  a  nondirective  question,  then  use 
a  more  directive  question.    An  example  of  this  technique  could 
be: 

Interviewer:    "What  did  you  dislike  most  about  your  last  job?" 
Interviewee:    "Oh  -  not  much." 

Interviewer:    "Did  you  feel  as  though  your  supervisor  treated 
you  fairly?" 

Interviewee:    "My  supervisor!    Why  that  guy  was  definitely  not 
fair  -  let  me  tell  you..." 

In  the  above  simplified  example  one  can  see  how  the  interviewer 
began  with  a  general  question  about  the  job,  and  when  he  felt 
that  the  applicant  didn't  respond  appropriately,  he  used  a 
more  specific  directive  question,  which  in  this  case  triggered 
a  response  from  the  applicant.    By  alternating  between  direc- 
tive and  nondirective  questions,  an  interviewer  can  skillfully 
guide  the  discussion  and  obtain  the  necessary  information  from 
the  inte>*viewee. 


Related  Factors.    Factors  that  will  affect  the  relationship 
in  the  interview  can  either  help  or  hinder  the  process.  These 
will  strengthen  the  relationship:    interest,  demonstrated  con- 
cern, attentiveness,  willingness  to  listen,  and  questioning 
for  fuller  understanding  of  issues  at  hand.    On  the  other  hand, 
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there  are  some  factors  which  obstruct  relationships,  such  as: 
indifference,  judgmental  attitudes,  insensitivi ty,  being  aloof, 
inactivity,  or  being  late  for  appointments. 


Purpose  of  Interview,    If  the  purpose  of  the  interview  is  to 
help  the  interviewee,  the  interviewer  should  be  supportive^ 
and  exhibit  a  positive  and  active  understanding  of  feelings 
which  are  given  expression  by  his  behavior.    However,  if  the 
interview  is  designed  to  be  an  interrogation  of  a  prisoner, 
the  method  of  its  conduct  is  determined  by  many  factors:  sus- 
pect, crime,  time  element,  and  location  (field,  home,  or  head- 
quarters). 

Techniques  and  methods  of  police  interrogation  have  had  to 
change  in  recent  years,  and  the  police  must  now  be  more  aware 
of  protecting  each  citizen's  private  rights.    Each  suspect 
should  be  advised  of  his  rights  before  his  statement  will  be 
considered  admissible  for  evidence.    Citizens  must  not  be  arbi- 
trarily subjected  to  interrogation;  the  officer  must  have  more 
than  just  a  hunch,  and  must  be  able  to  substantiate  his  reason 
for  an  interrogation.    However,  if  an  officer  has  good  reason 
to  be  suspicious,  whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  he  has  a  duty 
to  make  the  inquiry  or  interrogation. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  purpose  of  the  interview  can  have  a  drastic 
effect  on  guiding  the  body  of  the  interview. 


Closing  the  Interview.    In  terminating  the  interview,  the  in- 
terviewee  should  be  told  when  he  can  expect  a  decision  or  ob- 
tain the  necessary  information  he  needs.    If  possible,  the  in- 
terviewer should  answer  any  final  questions  the  applicant  may 
have. 

If  the  applicant  has  to  be  rejected,  the  interviewer  should 
accomplish  this  diplomatically.  .Courtesy  and  tact  are  espe- 
cially important  at  this  point  in  the  interview,  if  a  good 
image  of  the  interviewer's  agency  is  to  be  projected  to  the 
public. 

If  the  interview  had  definite  time  limits,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  remind  the  applicant  at  the  beginning  of  this  fact,  and 
once  again  a  few  minutes  before  the  time  is  up,  to  give  the 
interviewee  a  chance  to  conclude  his  discourse. 


Remembering  Key  Points.    An  effective  technique  for  the  inter- 
viewer to  use  during  the  interview  is  to  take  notes.  This 
will  help  him  to  remember  the  main  points  of  the  conversation. 
On  some  occasions,  however,  taking  notes  during  the  course  of 
an  interview  can  be  distracting  to  the  applicant,  or  can  some- 
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times  inhibit  the  interviewee's  responsiveness.    In  such  cases, 
the  interviewer  should  write  his  notes  immediately  after  the 
interview.    The  applicant  will  not  then  be  distracted,  and 
the  interviewer  can  remember  the  key  points  of  the  discussion 
while  they  are  still  fresh  in  his  mind. 


Problems  in  Interviewing,    A  major  difficulty  in  interviewing 
involves  dealing  with  aninvalenae  (feelings  of  simultaneous 
attraction  and  repulsion)  and  sometimes,  open  conflict.  The 
interviewer  should  become  aware  of  these  types  of  applicant 
behavior: 

°   The  person  asks  for  advice,  but  doesn't  use  it; 

°   The  person  agrees  to  a  plan,  but  doesn't  carry  it  out; 

°   The  person  says  one  thing,  and  does  another. 

Does  this  ambivalence  exist  in  only  the  interviewee,  or  does 
it  also  exist  in  the  interviewer?    In  fact,  the  degree  to  which 
the  interviewer  understands  himself  and  is  aware  of  his  own 
feelings  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  interview. 
Problem  areas  to  explore  include: 

°    The  feelings  of  the  IntervieDer. 

Do  they  interfere  in  an  interview? 

What  forms  of  expression  do  they  take? 

Is  control  of  one's  own  feelings  important? 

Why? 

°    Over-involvement  by  the  Interviewev. 

Is  this  helpful  or  harmful? 
What  kinds  of  behavior  might  result  from  a  non- 
professional approach  to  interviewing? 

PreJiLdiae.    If  the  interviewer  is  rigid  and  inflexible  in  his 
thinking,  this  could  have  a  harmful  impact  on  the  interview. 
The  goal  of  the  interviewer  should  be  to  become  aware  of  his 
personal  biases,  and  honestly  try  to  control  them,  so  that  the 
interview  can  be  conducted  in  a  fair  and  honest  way. 

ConfidenUaliti^.    A  public  office  is,  in  many  ways,  a  public 
trust.   As  an  interviewer,  one  should  become  familiar  with  the 
extent  to  which  confidential  information  is  shared  by  other 
people  in  his  agency.    The  procedures  for  sharing  confidential 
information  should  be  known,  and  a  clear  definition  should  be 
given  at  each  agency  as  to  what  constitutes  confidential  in- 
formation.   Whenever  information  of  a  confidential  nature  must 
be  shared  with  others,  it  should  be  on  a  need-to-know  basis, 
and  its  confidentiality  should  be  carefully  explained  to  the 
person  receiving  the  information. 
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Dependenoe^  Interdependence^  and  Independence. 


°    How  are  the  qualities  of  dependence,  interdependence,  and 
independence  manifested  in  the  interview?    To  some  extent, 
these  characteristics  exist  in  all  people. 

°    Are  these  qualities  good  or  bad,  or  does  it  depend  upon  the 
circumstances? 

For  example,  a  positive  aspect  of  dependence  is  the  ability  to 
trust  and  form  deep  personal  relationships.    A  negative  aspect 
of  being  overly  dependent  is  the  resultant  lack  of  self-reli- 
ance and  initiative.    People  who  are  independent  are  usually 
self-confident;  however,  too  much  independence  could  be  a  prob- 
lem in  the  interviewing  process. 

Interdependence  among  individuals  can  be  seen  in  marriages, 
working  relationships,  and  in  interviewing.    Examples  of  group 
interdependences  include: 

°    Between  agencies, 

°    Between  agencies  and  the  community,  and 

°    Between  local,  state,  and  federal  governmental  agencies. 


Undue  Hurry  When  Questioning  Applicants. 

°    Don't  anticipate  what  the  interviewee  is  going  to  say.  It's 
easy  to  jump  to  conclusions;  much  harder  to  hold  one's  judge- 
ment. 

°    Another  habit  to  avoid  is  putting  words  in  the  applicant's 
mouth. 

f""    Don't  let  the  applicant  lead  you  astray  in  the  interview. 

°    Get  the  interviewee  back  on  the  track  by  acknowledging  his 
remark,  and  asking  a  directive  question  back  on  the  main 
point  of  the  discussion. 

Controlling  the  Interview^    The  extent  to  which  the  interviewer 
feels  a  need  to  control  the  interview  will,  of  course,  be  de- 
termined by  the  purpose  of  the  interview.    Much  less  control 
would  be  exerted  on  an  interviewee  in  a  social -service  agency 
than  in  a  law  enforcement  agency  while  interrogating  a  suspect. 

Shy  applicants  should  be  encouraged  to  open  up  by  asking  them 
nondirective  or  open-ended  questions.    An  overly  talkative 
applicant  can  be  controlled  by  asking  more  directive  questions, 
and  by  watching  for  digressions  during  the  discussion. 
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Common  Weaknesses  of  Interviewers.  Here  are  some  of  the  more 
common  faults  of  interviewers : 

Talking  too  much  -  especially  in  those  interviews  that  are 
designed  to  get  information  from  the  interviewee. 

Guiding  applicant  too  much  -  particularly  in  those  inter- 
views that  are  designed  to  allow  the  interviewee  to  express 
whatever  is  troubling  him. 

°    Dominating  the  interview  -  it  should  be  a  process  of  give 
and  take. 

Talking  down  to  the  applicant  -  this  condescending  attitude 
can  usually  be  spotted  pretty  easily. 

Failing  to  listen  -  a  common  fault,  however,  inexcusable 
for  an  interviewer. 


AFTER  THE  INTERVIEW 
Evaluating  the  Interview 

°    What  information  was  learned  about  the  applicant? 
°    Was  it  sufficient? 

°    What  was  not  learned  that  should  have  been? 

°    If  problems  came  up  in  the  interview,  who  made  the  deci- 
sions? 

°    What  was  the  role  of  the  interviewer  and  interviewee? 

Some  of  the  factors  involved  in  decision-making  are: 

°    Facts  involved  -  how  are  they  maintained? 
°    Availability  of  acceptable  alternatives. 
°    Readiness  to  take  action. 

There  are  definite  dangers  to  be  aware  of  when  making  decisions 
or  evaluating  an  interviewee.    One  such  danger  is  irrational 
prejudice.    Each  of  us  is  biased  to  a  certain  extent,  either 
for  or  against  certain  ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  groups. 
The  better  the  interviewer  understands  himself,  and  in  partic- 
ular the  more  he  is  aware  of  his  personal  beliefs  towards  cer- 
tain individuals  and  groups,  the  better  off  he  will  be  for 
having  recognized  them.    He  can  then  compensate  for  any  prej- 
udicial bias. 

This  bias  could  work  in  the  opposite  manner.    For  example,  an 
interviewer  could  be  so  blinded  by  an  applicant's  good  traits, 
that  he  would  not  see  his  faults  because  of  this  halo  effect. 
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Checking  References,    A  part  of  the  process  of  many  interviews 
involves  the  actual  checking  of  personal  references  for  these 
purposes: 

°    To  verify  information  obtained  from  the  application  and 
interview, 

°   To  obtain  an  evaluation  by  people  who  know  the  interviewee's 
work  history, 

°   To  obtain  additional  infonnation  not  disclosed  on  the  appli- 
cation or  during  the  interview. 

Additional  verifying  infonnation  may  be  obtained  from  letters 
of  reference  supplied  by  the  applicant.    There  are  some  dis- 
advantages to  letters  of  reference.    They  may  be  vague  or  even 
dishonest.    Sometimes,  such  letters  may  not  contain  the  infor- 
mation sought.    Quite  often,  infonnation  supplied  directly  by 
the  applicant's  past  employers  is  the  best  source  to  use. 

When  evaluating  replies,  consider  these  factors: 

°   They  may  not  be  complete, 

°    They  may  be  vague  to  cover  negative  factors, 

°    They  may  contain  infonnation  taken  from  records  which  may 
not  tell  the  complete  story. 


Obtaining  Information  from  References.    Letter  writing  is  a 
standard  way  of  obtaining  infonnation  about  an  individual. 
Hwever,  since  a  letter  may  take  too  much  time,  or  cost  too 
much,  it  is  recommended  that  the  telephone  should  be  used  when 
ever  possible.    One  reason  for  the  telephone's  effectiveness 
is  that  a  direct  contact  with  the  reference  is  possible.  This 
makes  for  better  communication,  since  specific  questions  and 
follow-up  answers  can  be  obtained.    In  addition,  doubts  and 
omissions  can  be  picked  up  from  the  person's  voice. 

Before  making  a  telephone  call  to  a  reference,  a  checklist  of 
questions  should  first  be  prepared.  In  talking  to  the  refer- 
ence, the  following  guidelines  should  be  utilized: 

°  Establish  rapport, 

°  Be  businesslike, 

°  Let  reference  talk  freely, 

°  Don't  put  words  in  respondent's  mouth, 

°  Probe  for  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

A  personal  visit  is  sometimes  advantageous,  and  can  often  be 
more  effective  in  bringing  out  more  infonnation  about  the  ap- 
plicant.   In  such  cases,  arrange  to  meet  the  reference  and  use 
the  same  principles  as  in  the  telephone  checks. 
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Finally,  information  may  be  obtained  concerning  references  by 
the  hiring  of  outside  investigators.    This  method  has  the 
advantages  of  getting  more  personal  and  more  objective  infor- 
mation.   There  are,  however,  certain  disadvantages:    the  out- 
side investigator  may  not  obtain  the  best  available  informa- 
tion, and  there  may  be  considerable  expense  involved. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


Participate  in  role-playing  exercises  after  being  given  a 
brief  introduction  to  the  basic  techniques  of  interviewing. 

Role-play  in  a  wide  variety  of  interviews,  such  as  employ- 
ment, welfare  eligibility,  and  license  application,  and 
gatn  experience  as  both  an  interviewer  and  interviewee. 

Observe  interviews  during  role-playing  exercises,  evalua- 
ting what  the  interviewee  is  communicating. 

Listen  to  examples  of  interviews  on  tape,  and  be  prepared 
to  discuss  the  techniques  used  to  overcome  problems  that 
developed  during  the  interview. 

Interview  public-service  workers  in  your  community  about 
their  jobs  to  learn  more  about  careers,  and  practice  newly 
acquired  interviewing  skills. 

Write  a  short  essay  on  how  to  conduct  an  interview.  Include 
the  start,  guidance,  conclusion,  and  evaluation  of  the  re- 
sults. 

Talk  to  public-service  employees  who  do  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terviewing in  their  jobs.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  questions 
with  them. 

Talk  to  your  school  guidance  counselor  or  psychologist  about 
interviewing  skills. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Plan  on  utilizing  role-playing  exercises  to  practice  knowl- 
edge learned. 

Have  students  play  both  the  interviewer  and  interviewee  in 
various  types  of  interviews,  such  as  eligibility,  employ- 
ment, license  interviews,  etc. 

Prepare  tapes  of  different  types  of  interviews,  and  play 
them  for  the  class  to  discuss  and  evaluate. 

Encourage  students  to  use  all  their  senses  as  interviewers 
to  carefully  observe  what  is  being  communicated  by  the 
interviewee. 

Encourage  individual  practice  of  interviewing  skills  when- 
ever possible,  such  as  with  local  public-service  employees. 

Assign  short  essays  on  the  process  of  interviewing:  start- 
ing, guiding,  concluding,  and  evaluating. 
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Obtain  specialized  interviewing  materials,  such  as  public- 
safety  techniques  from  neighboring  police  departments. 

Arrange  to  have  public-service  workers  ccxne  into  the  class 
to  talk  about  interviewing  techniques. 

Provide  opportunities  for  the  school  guidance  counselor  or 
psychologist  to  discuss  interviewing  skills. 

Approach  the  theory  of  interviewing  through  practice  situa- 
tions whenever  possible. 

Borrow  interviewing  films  from  the  local  library  or  educa- 
tional resource  center. 


Serious  Games.  Clark  C.  Abt,  The  Viking  Press,  1970. 

How  to  Conduct  the  Selection  Interview,  Metromedia  Anal  earn, 
1970. 

The  Work  of  the  Counselor,  Leona  E.  Tyler,  Appleton-Century 
Crafts,  1969. 

How  to  Read  a  Person  Like  a  Book,  Gerald  I.  Nierenberg  and 
Henry  Calero,  Hawthorne  Books,  Inc.  1971. 

Body  Language,  Julius  Fast,  M.  Evans  and  Company,  May,  1970. 

Personnel  Interviewing,  Felix  Lopez,  McGraw  Hill,  1965. 

Industrial  Psychology,  Joseph  Tiffin  and  E.  J.  McCormick, 
Prentice-Hall,  1965. 

How  to  Conduct  the  Appraisal  Interview  (P.  I.  Book,  purchase), 
Metromedia  Analearn,  1970. 

Applying  for  a  Job  (Movie,  8mm  reel,  purchase),  Louis  De 
Rochemont,  1969. 

Communi eating  Both  Ways  (Audio- tape.  Reel,  purchase),  American 
Management  Associ ati on ,  1968. 

Criminal  Interrogration  and  Confessions ,  Fred  E.  Inbau  and 
John  E.  Reid,  Znd.  Ed.,  Williams  and  Wilkins,  1967. 

Interview  Policeman  (Audio- tape,  reel,  purchase).  Imperial 
International  Learning,  1969. 

Interview  Social  Worker  (Audio- tape,  reel,  purchase).  Imperial 
International  Learning,  1969. 
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Unit 


APPLYING  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE  JOBS 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  8  of  the  Common  Core  group.  We 
suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit  Q 

APPLYING  FOR 
PUBLIC-SERVICE  JOBS 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


Ability  to  obtain  information  on  current  job  opportunities 
in  the  various  occupational  areas  found  in  the  public  ser- 
vice field. 


2.  Ability  to  understand  the  qualifications  and  hiring  process 
for  civil  service  jobs. 

3.  Ability  to  develop  a  systematic  approach  to  finding  a  job 
in  public-service  occupations,  and  to  plan  and  organize 
the  job  search. 

4.  Ability  to  gather  information  needed  for  preparing  job 
applications. 

5.  Ability  to  understand  implications  of  questions  on  civil 
service  job  application  forms,  and  to  respond  with  clarity 
and  directness. 

6.  Ability  to  develop  understanding  and  attitudes  necessary 
for  taking  written  examinations  for  public- service  jobs. 

7.  Ability  to  select,  organize,  and  present  ideas  in  job 
interview  situations  before  a  qualifications  appraisal 
(oral  interview)  panel. 

8.  Ability  to  make  a  viable  career  decision  and  establish  a 
career  direction  and  goal  for  continued  career  development. 


CONTENT 


INTRODUCTION 


This  unit  is  designed: 

°    to  provide  an  awareness  of  the  basic  skills  required  for 
employment. 
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°    to  impart  an  understanding  of  the  recruitment  and  examina- 
tion process  used  to  fill  public- service  jobs,  and 

^    to  describe  procedures,  methods,  and  techniques  for  apply- 
ing for  a  job  in  the  public-service  career  field. 

In  presenting  this  unit,  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  on: 

°    the  understanding  of  basic  job  finding  and  job  application 
techniques , 

°    the  importance  of  deciding  upon  an  occupational  choice, 

°    the  necessity  for  exploring  job  requirements  in  the  public- 
service  career  field,  and 

°    the  importance  of  planning  and  organizing  the  steps  to  be 
taken  in  applying  for  a  job  in  the  public-service  field. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CAREER  FIELD 

As  a  first  step  in  applying  for  a  job  in  public-service,  atten 
tion  should  be  given  to  understanding  the  field  of  public  ser- 
vice, and  identifying  the  occupational  groups  found  therein. 
It  is  assumed  that  much  of  this  information  has  already  been 
covered  in  prior  course  work.    An  earlier  publication  in  this 
curriculum  series,  Orientation  to  Public  Service  Occupations ^ 
can  be  used  as  a  reference  in  this  regard.    However,  a  brief 
discussion  of  public-service  occupations  follows  to  highlight 
the  wide  range  of  jobs  found  in  publ ic- service  occupations. 


General  Occupational  Areas.    Public- service  employees  are  at 
work  in  occupations  representing  nearly  every  kind  of  job  in 
.private  industry,  as  well  as  some  unique  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, such  as  Postal  Clerk,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Immigra- 
tion Inspector,  Border  Patrolman,  and  Internal  Revanue  Agent. 
Practically  all  federal  employees  are  found  in  jobs  under  the 
civil  service  merit  system. 

Public  service  workers  are  a  significant  part  of  the  nonagri- 
cultural  work  force  in  every  state.    Their  jobs  are  found  in 
units  of  local  governments  such  as  counties,  municipalities, 
towns,  and  school  districts.    In  addition,  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  state  and  local  government  work  force  are  employed  in 
state  government  agencies. 

Federal,  state,  and  local  employees  are  at  work  in  offices  and 
laboratories;  public  schools,  colleges,  and  other  educational 
services  and  programs;  in  hospitals,  clinics,  and  libraries; 
in  police  and  fire  protection;  in  housing  and  urban  renewal; 
in  highway  construction  and  maintenance;  in  parks  and  recre- 
ation; in  public  utilities;  and  in  natural  resources  and  con- 
servation. 
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Public-service  workers  perform  general  and  financial  control 
activities;  work  in  sewage  disposal  and  water  treatment  sys- 
tems; in  tax  enforcement  programs;  and  in  the  administration 
of  justice. 

Public-sen/ice  workers  collect  and  distribute  the  mail;  take 
care  of  disabled  veterans;  administer  employment,  social  secu- 
rity, welfare,  and  health  programs;  and  inspect  foods  and  drugs 
to  see  that  they  are  pure. 

They  check  and  improve  the  quality  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
other  agricultural  products;  maintain  our  national  parks;  fore- 
cast the  weather;  and  perform  research  in  the  fields  of  elec- 
tronics, radio,  and  radar.    They  explore  the  ocean  depths  and 
the  reaches  of  space. 

All  of  these  activities  and  functions  require  workers  in  such 
varied  occupations  as  clerk,  economist,  mathematician,  ennineer, 
electrician,  forester,  educator,  pipefitter,  and  custodian. 
Clerical,  administrative,  custodial,  and  maintenance  workers 
constitute  a  significant  proportion  of  all  employees  in  many 
areas  of  government  activity.!  When  we  consider  the  many  dif- 
ferent governmental  agencies,  programs,  and  jurisdictions,  and 
the  variety  and  spread  of  activities  and  functions  found  within 
them,  we  can  readily  see  that  a  diversified  work  force,  with 
many  different  levels  of  education,  training,  and  skill,  is 
requi  red. 


The  Working  Members  in  Public  Service 

The  thousands  of  people  working  in  the  public-service  field 
come  from  various  socioeconomic  levels,  and  possess  many  varied 
skills,  aptitudes,  talents,  abilities,  and  experiences. 

Public-service  activities  are  carried  out  in  offices,  estab- 
lishments, institutions,  agencies,  schools,  and  research  foun- 
dations located  in  every  city,  county  school  district,  and 
State  Capitol.    The  principal  offices  of  most  federal  agen- 
cies are  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  their  field  estab- 
lishments are  scattered  throughout  the  United  States  and  its 
territories;  some  even  being  in  foreign  countries. 

THE  EMPLOYING  AGENCIES 

The  Civil  Service  Merit  System.    With  few  exceptions,  almost 
all  occupations  in  public  service  fall  under  civil  service 
merit  systems.    Under  the  merit  system,  appointments  to  jobs 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  do  the  work  -  ability 
demonstrated  in  competition  with  other  applicants. 

All  qualified  applicants  receive  consideration  for  appointment 
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without  regard  to  any  other  factor  than  the  results  of  oral 
and  written  examinations.    This  is  a  democratic  way  to  fill 
jobs.    It  is  also  a  way  to  make  sure  that  competent  persons 
are  hired.    Since  interested  applicants  compete  with  one  an- 
other for  these  positions,  they  are  called  aompetitive  poei- 
Hone.    Federal  civil  service  competitive  examinations  may  be 
taken  by  all  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
who  ofwe  pennanent  allegiance  to  the  United  States  (in  the  case 
of  residents  of  American  Samoa). 

Examinations  vary  according  to  the  types  of  positions  for  which 
they  are  held.    Some  examinations  include  written  tests,  others 
do  not.    Written  tests  examine  the  applicant's  ability  to  do 
the  job  applied  for,  or  his  ability  to  learn  how  to  do  it. 

Applicants  are  sometimes  selected  for  public-service  jobs  on 
the  basis  of  non-written  examinations.    In  non-written  exami- 
nations, applicants  are  rated  on  the  basis  of  the  experience 
and  training  described  in  their  job  application,  and  any  sup- 
po^^ting  evidence  required. 

Students  should  ensure  that  their  applications  are  filled  out 
carefully  and  that  the  information  which  they  provide  is  clear, 
complete,  and  concise.    Many  disappointed  applicants  have  ob-  . 
tained  low  eligibility  ratings,  or  have  been  rated  ineligible, 
because  they  did  not  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  read  the  job 
announcement  carefully  and  fill  out  the  application  fonns  com- 
pletely. 


State  and  Local  Government  Positions.    As  with  the  federal 
civil  service,  a  majority  of  state  and  local  government  public 
service  positions  are  filled  through  some  type  of  formal  civil 
service  test,  and  personnel  are  hired  and  promoted  on  the  basis 
of  merit. 

In  some  areas,  broad  groups  of  employees  (such  as  teachers, 
firemen,  and  policemen)  have  separate  civil  service  coverage 
which  applies  only  to  their  specific  groups. 


Applying  for  a  Job.  Almost  all  types  of  jobs  found  in  private 
industry  are  foun^  in  the  public-service  field. 

However,  the  state,  county  or  city  personnel  offices,  and  area 
offices  operated  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  accept 
applications  for  specified  types  of  occupations  only  when  there 
is  a  need  to  fill  such  positions. 
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CHOOSING  A  CAREER  FIELD 


What  steps  should  the  student  take  to  help  in  planning  his 
career  choice  and  development?   How  well  does  the  student  know 
himself?    Does  he  know  about  the  qualifications  needed  for 
occupations  in  the  public  service  career  field?    Does  he  know 
about  the  world  of  work? 

These  are  important  considerations  for  any  job.    Has  the  stu- 
dent thought  about  them? 


Gaining  Awareness  of  One's  Interests  and  Abilities.    An  indi- 
vi dual's  interests  and  abilities  go  hand-in-hand  when  consid- 
ering a  career  or  occupational  choice,  when  planning  career 
development,  and  when  planning  the  job  search.    He  may  have 
interest,  but  possess  little  ability,  and  would  not  therefore 
be  able  to  greatly  achieve  in  a  career  field.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  student  possesses  little  interest  in  a  career,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  hp  has  the  ability  to  perform,  he 
would  be  ill-advised  to  choose  it  for  his  life's  work.  Thus^ 
the  student  must  have  both  interest  in^  and  ability  fovj  the 
aareer  field  he  ahooses. 


Interests.    Students  should  find  out  what  their  interests  are: 

°    What  school  subjects  are  most  liked? 

What  hobbies,  sports,  clubs,  or  part-time  jobs  are  engaged 
in? 

°    Is  music  an  important  part  of  his  life?   What  type? 
°    What  kinds  of  reading  are  done? 

A  student  who  may  want  to  think  more  deeply  about  his  interests 
may  find  an  oaaupational  preference  test,  or  interest  inventory ^ 
helpful  in  assisting  him  to  relate  his  interest  pattern  to  the 
occupations  of  his  choice.    A  guidance  counselor  will  disc  jss 
interests  in  terms  of  requirements  for  various  occupational 
areas.    Hovvever,  students  should  understand  that  an  interest 
inventory  cannot  tell  them  whether  they  have  the  ability  to 
perform  well  in  certain  occupations. 


Abilities.    In  addition  to  his  interest,  one  should  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  his  abilities.    A  good  place  to  start  is 
considering  the  grades  made  in  some  of  the  school  subjects,  as 
in  English,  languages,  social  science,  history,  mathematics, 
and  science,  and  then  listing  the  strengths  and  the  weaknesses. 
In  addition,  the  thoughtful  person  may  wish  to  review  his  ac- 
complishments in  aptitude  and  achievement  tests.    These  scores 
may  also  indicata  strong  and  weak  areas  of  ability.  Further- 
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more,  much  assistance  in  this  planning  can  be  obtained  from 
discussion  of  accomplishments  and  career  plans  with  parents, 
teachers,  and  counselors. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  one*s  inter- 
ests and  abilities,  so  there  will  not  be  much  focus  on  an 
occupational  field  that  may  be  out  of  reach,  or  at  a  level  of 
skill  and  ability  which  may  under-utilize  his  capacities  and 
skills.    It  is  equally  important  that  he  should  choose  an  oc- 
cupation that  will  challenge  him,  in  work  that  is  commensurate 
with  his  abilities.    This  will  make  his  career  more  rewarding. 


Gaining  Awareness  of  Pertinent  Personal  Factors >    As  people 
look  at  themselves  to  learn  more  about  their  interests  and 
abilities,  it  is  also  important  to  look  at  other  significant 
personal  factors  and  attributes.    Working  in  the  public-ser- 
vice career  field  generally  demands  that  these  individuals 
must  work  well  with  others,  either  as  a  member  of  a  team,  or 
of  a  group  performing  various  activities  and  functions  toward 
a  common  goal.    It  is  appropriate  to  consider  how  well  one 
gets  along  with  teachers,  friends,  and  neighbors.    Ability  to 
associate  well  with  one's  associates  is  a  key  to  success  in 
whatever  endeavor  one  chooses. 

*It  is  important,  and  true,  to  know  that  a  specialized  skill 
may  sometimes  be  no  more  valuable  than  a  pleasant,  cheerful 
attitude.  Students  should  give  some  thought  to  discovering 
those  things  they  like  and  dislike,  and  those  biases,  preju- 
dices, and  inhibitions  they  may  have.  On  the  more  positive 
side,  it  is  well  to  evaluate  how  well  one  can  express  his 
feelings,  needs,  ideas,  and  strong  points. 


Importance  of  Communication  Skills.    Communication  skills  are 
basic  to  many  jobs.    Communication  is  the  transfer  of  infor- 
mation between  people;  as,  for  instance,  from: 

°  one  person  to  another, 

°  one  worker  to  another, 

°  the  businessman  to  the  customer, 

°  the  scientist  to  the  layman, 

°  the  teacher  to  the  student, 

°  the  parent  to  the  child, 

°  the  applicant  to  the  personnel  interviewer. 

Communication  calls  for  trained  men  and  women  who  can  deal  with 
new  subject  matter,  grasp  the  essentials,  and  transmit  and  pass 
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ideas  and  facts  on  to  others.    No  business  or  endeavor  can 
exist  without  the  use  of  words.    Reading,  writing,  listening, 
and  speaking  have  essential  roles  in  applying  for  a  job,  and 
play  an  important  part  in  the  successful  perfonnance  of  almost 
every  endeavor.    A  job  applicant  uses  language  skills  to  fill 
out  a  work  application,  and  to  participate  in  a  job  interview. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  first  impression  one  makes 
on  a  would-be  employer  may  be  the  most  important,  and  final, 
impression  of  al  1 . 

The  job  application  and  resume  should  be  grammatically  correct 
and  correctly  punctuated.    Use  of  correct  grammar  during  the 
oral  interview  may  not  get  one  the  job,  but  the  lack  of  it  may 
make  one  the  least  likely  candidate  for  the  position. 

In  many  public-service  jobs,  workers  are  expected  to  write 
memorandums  and  reports,  to  develop  catalogs,  training  mate- 
rials and  manuals,  to  disseminate  information,  or  to  talk  to 
groups.    If  applicants  are  clear,  accurate,  and  concise  in 
writing  and  speaking,  chances  for  a  good  job  are  improved. 
The  more  easily  one  con  express  his  ideas j  the  more  set con- 
fidenae  he  is  likely  to  feel. 


CONSIDERING  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OCCUPATION 

Selection  of  one*s  lifetime  occupation  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  important  steps  he  ever  takes,  but,  in  doing  this, 
one  must  remember  that: 

°    Occupational  choice  takes  a  great  deal  of  time. 

°    Occupational  choice  requires  a  great  amount  of  knowledge 
about  different  careers. 

°    Occupational  choice  involves  much  real  thought  about  future 
goals  and  expectations. 


Selecting  the  Occupational  Group.    When  thinking  about  selec- 
tion  of  a  career  in  public  service,  one  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  many  different  occupational  groups  within 
the  public-service  career  field;  it  will  be  helpful  to  make 
mental  notes  of  those  occupational  categories  found  to  be  most 
attractive. 

Since  there  are  so  many  different  occupations  within  the  public 
service  career  field,  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  start  by  selec- 
ting from  broad  occupational  groups  or  families,  such  as  pro- 
fessional, technical,  managerial,  clerical,  or  other  groups 
that  attract  the  prospective  worker. 
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Selecting  the  Occupational  Specialty.    Once  a  selection  has 
been  made  of  the  occupational  groups,  proceed  to  the  occupa- 
tional specialties  within  those  groups,  and  again  find  those 
that  are  of  most  interest.    When  the  most  attractive  occupa- 
tional specialty  has  been  determined,  there  is  then  a  need  to 
learn  about  its  educational  and  experience  requirements,  and 
about  the  responsibilities  of  the  job,  in  order  to  determine 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  perform  the  job.  Students 
will  find  the  curriculum  guideline.  Orientation  to  Publia  Ser^ 
viae  Occupations^  and  the  Dictionary  of  Ocoupakionql  Titles^ 
a  publication  of  the  Manpower  Administration,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  of  assistance  in  providing  information  about  skills 
and  requirements  of  a  variety  of  occupations. 


Becoming  Aware  of  Possible  Positions.    General  announcement 
bulletins  te\l  about  job  vacancies  in  many  fields.    These  bul- 
letins should  be  read  carefully  to  learn: 

°    The  experience  and  education  which  is  needed  before  the 
application  will  be  accepted, 

°    Whether  a  written  test  is  required, 

°    Where  the  jobs  are  located,  and 

°    What  the  pay  is. 

The  announcement  will  provide  instructions  for  submitting  the 
job  application,  and  will  state  the  closing  date  for  acceptance 
of  applications.   Applications  will  many  times  be  accepted  from 
students  who  are  taking  courses  which  would  permit  them  to  meet 
the  qualifications  requirement  of  the  position  being  sought, 
and  who  expect  to  complete  the  courses  within  nine  months. 


Getting  More  Information  About  the  Position.    The  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  through  its  system  of  area  offices  located 
in  centers  of  federal  population,  announces  and  conducts  exam- 
inations; checks  applicant's  work  experience,  training,  and 
aptitude;  and  sends  the  nsffnes  of  persons  who  meet  the  require- 
ments to  the  agencies  seeking  new  employees. 

Each  area  office  also  provides,  through  its  Federal  Job  Infor- 
mation  Center^  a  complete  one-step  information  service  about 
federal  job  opportunities  in  the  immediate  area,  and  in  other 
locations.    These  Centers  provide,  at  no  charge  to  the  appli- 
cant, complete  information  about  current  job  opportunities  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  vacancies  in  shortage  categories 
occupations  in  particular  demand  by  the  various  federal  agen- 
cies, opportunities  for  overseas  employment,  and  employment 
counseling  service.    They  are  especially  equipped  to  answer 
all  inquiries  about  federal  employment  opportunities. 
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Infonnation  about  current  job  opportunities  and  application 
forms  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  local  post  office,  in  state, 
county,  or  city  personnel  offices,  in  public  libraries,  and 
school  and  college  placement  offices.    Recruitment  notices  are 
frequently  published  in  newspapers,  usually  in  the  classified 
ad  sections. 


Closing  Dates  for  Filing  Applications.    Applications  are  ac- 
cepted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  its  area  office,  or 
by  the  state,  city,  county,  or  local  district,  as  long  as  the 
announcement  is  in  an  open  state.    In  most  (but  not  all)  in- 
stances, the  closing  date  for  filing  the  application  is  stated 
in  the  announcement.    If  the  closing  d?;te  is  not  stated,  filing 
is  on  an  open  and  continuous  basis,  and  public  notice  of  the 
closing  date  is  given  later.    In  some  cdze^y  the  federal  gov- 
ernment permits  persons  who  cannot  apply  on  time  because  they 
are  in  military  service,  to  apply  after  the  closing  date,  pro- 
vided that  they  apply  within  120  days  after  an  honorable  dis- 
charge date. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  POSITION 

Reading  the  Job  Announcement.    The  job  announcement  should  be 
read  carefully.    It  gives  information  about  the  positions  to 
be  filled  and  the  required  qualifications. 

The  applicant  may  prefer  to  work  near  his  home.    If  the  an- 
nouncement specifies  that  the  jobs  to  be  filled  are  in  a  cer- 
tain locality  and  the  applicant  does  not  want  to  work  in  that 
location,  he  should  not  file  for  the  job.    On  the  other  hand, 
he  may  wish  to  pay  particular  attention  to  more  localized  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  city,  county,  or  state  jobs.  Federal 
employment  frequently  offers  many  opportunities  to  live  and 
work  away  from  home. 

Unpaid  experience  or  volunteer  work  (such  as  in  community, 
cultural,  social  service,  youth,  and  professional  associations) 
will  be  given  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  that  given  for  paid 
experience,  if  it  is  the  type  and  level  acceptable  under  the 
announcement.    Such  experience  should  be  reported  in  one  or 
more  of  the  experience  blocks  on  the  application  or  personal 
qualifications  statement.    The  actual  time  spent  in  such  activ- 
ities, such  as  the  number  of  hours  per  week,  should  be  shown 
in  order  to  receive  proper  credit. 

The  announcements  provide  specific  information  about  the  levels 
of  experience  needed.    An  applicant  must  be  able  to  show  that 
he  has  had  experience  or  education  at  a  level  comparable  in 
difficulty  and  responsibility  to  the  specifications  listed  on 
the  announcement. 
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Determining  Education  Requirements.    Educational  entrance  re- 
quirements  for  civil  service  jobs  vary  widely.    Persons  enter- 
ing into  professional  occupations  are  usually  required  to  have 
highly  specialized  knowledge  in  a  specified  field,  as  evidenced 
by  completion  of  a  prescribed  college  course  of  study,  or  the 
equivalent  in  experience.    Typical  occupations  in  this  group 
are  physicist,  scientist,  and  engineer. 

Entrants  into  administrative  and  managerial  occupations  usually 
are  not  required  to  have  knowledge  of  a  specialized  field,  but 
rather  must  indicate  by  education  or  responsible  job  experience, 
the  potential  for  development.    The  entrant  usually  begins  at 
a  trainee  level  and  learns  the  duties  of  the  job  after  he  is 
hired.    Typical  jobs  in  this  group  are  purchasing  aide,  budget 
aide,  claims  examiner,  administrative  assistant,  and  personnel 
aide. 

Persons  having  high  school,  junior  college,  or  technical  school 
training  may  apply  for  such  entry-level  positions  as  techni- 
cian clerical  aide,  laboratory  assistant,  supply  clerk,  educa- 
tional aide,  or  Forest  Service  aide.    The  entry-level  position 
is  usually  that  of  learner  or  trainee,  in  which  category  the 
duties  and  specifics  of  the  job  are  learned,  and  the  skill  is 
improved. 


Detennininq  Age  Requirements.    Although  there  is  no  legal  dis- 
crimination because  of  age,  most  individuals  are  between  the 
ages. of  18  and  65  when  hired;  the  usual  minimum  is  18,  although 
at  the  age  of  16  high-school  graduates  may  apply  for  some  jobs. 
If  the  student  is  16  or  17  and  out  of  school,  but  not  a  high 
school  graduate,  he  may  be  hired  only: 

if  he  has  successfully  completed  a  formal  training  program, 

°    if  he  has  been  out  of  school  at  least  3  months,  and 

if  school  authorities  sign  a  form  furnished  by  the  hiring 
agency,  agreeing  with  the  individual's  preference  for  work 
instead  of  additional  schooling. 

If  the  student  is  still  in  high  school,  he  may  be  accepted  for 
work  during  vacation  periods  if  he  is  16,  or  for  part-time 
work  during  the  school  years  if  he  is  16,  and  meets  these  con- 
ditions: 

°    His  work  schedule  is  set  up  through  agreement  with  his 
school , 

His  school  certifies  that  he  can  maintain  good  standing 
while  working,  and 

°    He  remains  enrolled  in  high  school. 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  most  public-service  agencies 
will  not  hire  an  individual  who  is  over  65  years  of  age. 


Determining  Citizenship  Requirements.    Normally,  only  American 
citizens  and  (American  Samoans)  may  apply  for  competitive  exam- 
inations In  the  Federal  Civil  Service.    Other  public- service 
agencies  may  require  that  the  applicant  be  a  U.  S.  citizen  or 
declare  his  intierest  to  become  a  U.  S.  citizen. 


Determining  Physical  Requirements.    Candidates  for  public- 
service  jobs  must  be  physically  able  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  position,  and  must  be  emotionally  and  mentally  stable. 
Often,  a  complete  physical  examination  performed  by  a  physician, 
is  required  before  a  person  can  be  appointed  to  a  public-ser- 
vice position. 

A  handicap  %n'll  not  disqualify  an  applicant  if  he  can  perform 
the  work  efficiently  without  being  a  hazard  to  himself  and 
others. 

The  federal  government  has  a  special  program  to  encourage  the 
employment  of  handicapped  persons.    It  recognizes  that,  In 
almost  every  kind  of  work,  there  are  some  positions  suitable 
for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  others  with  serious  Impairments. 

For  most  positions  candidates  must  have  good  distant  vision  in 
one  eye,  and  be  able  to  read,  without  strain,  printed  material 
the  size  of  typewritten  characters.    Candidates  may  use  glasses 
to  meet  these  requirements. 

Persons  appointed  are  usually  required  to  hear  the  conversa- 
tional voice.    A  hearing  aid  may  be  used. 

An  amputation  of  an  arm,  hand,  leg,  or  foot  does  not  In  itself 
bar  a  person  from  federal,  state,  or  local  government  employ- 
ment.   The  criterion  is  whether  the  person  can  handle  the  job 
sat^isfactorily  without  hazard  to  himself  and  others. 

However,  positions  in  such  occupations  as  policemen,  fire- 
fighters, and  border  patrolman,  can  be  filled  only  by  persons 
In  good  physical  condition.    Physical  requirements  are  normally 
described  In  detail  in  the  job  announcements. 


THE  JOB  APPLICATION 

The  application  is  the  first  step  in  the  examination  process, 
and  will  constitute  the  first  real  contact  with  the  prospective 
hiring  authority.    It  is,  therefore,  important  that  the  appli- 
cation be  completed  carefully  and  completely. 
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Detailed  requirements  of  the  data  required  and  instructions 
for  filling  out  and  filing  the  Personal  Qualifications  State- 
ment, and  employment  application  fonns  used  by  the  various 
state,  county,  city,  and  municipal  civil  service  boards,  are 
generally  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  application  form. 
Applicants  should  read  these  instructions  carefully  before 
entering  any  information  on  the  form. 


Assembling  the  Required  Data.    The  first  task  in  completing 
the  application  is  to  select,  arrange,  and  organize  the  data 
needed.    To  determine  needed  data,  in  addition  to  the  require- 
ments listed  on  the  application,  the  applicant  should  ask  him- 
self, and  provide  the  data  to  answer.  What  parts  of  my  training 
and  experience  are  relevant  to  the  job  goal? 

Prospective  applicants  may  find  it  helpful  to  set  up  a  personal 
file  of  information  needed  to  complete  the  application.  The 
file  should  contain  such  information  as: 

°  Date  of  birth, 

°  Social  Security  Account  Number, 

°  Names  and  locations  of  schools  attended, 

°  Dates  of  attendance, 

°  Courses  taken, 

°  Dates  of  completion, 

°  Diplomas  and/or  certificates  earned. 

In  addition,  work  history  should  be  listed.    The  work  experi- 
ence should  include  all  data  relevant  to  each  job: 

°    Name  and  address  of  each  employer, 

°    Beginning  and  ending  dates  of  employment  for  each  job, 

°    Name  of  supervisor  or  immediate  superior, 

°    The  job  title  of  the  position  held, 

°    A  brief,  concise  description  of  the  work  performed,  and 

°    The  reason  for  leaving  the  job. 

The  personal  file  should  also  include  the  names  and  addresses 
of  individuals  who  are  willing  to  provide  personal  recommenda- 
tions as  to  character  or  skills.    Of  course,  permission  should 
be  obtained  from  referenced  individuals  before  their  names  are 
provided  on  a  work  application. 


Filling  Out  the  Application.  When  sure  that  he  meets  require- 
ments  listed  in  the  announcement,  and  that  he  has  gathered  all 
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the  information  necessary  for  completing  the  application,  the 
applicant  is  ready  to  fill  out  the  application  form. 

For  some  job  opportunities,  he  may  have  to  fill  out,  at  first, 
only  a  small  card  that  will  be  used  to  admit  him  to  an  exami- 
nation room;  sooner  or  later,  however,  he  will  have  to  fill 
out  a  two  or  four-page  Personal  Qualification  Statement  or 
application  for  employment. 

The  application  should  be  complete  and  neat.  Information 
should  be  filled  in  with  typewriter  or  pen  and  ink. 


f^eed  for  Completeness.    Every  question  on  the  application  form 
or  Personal  Qualification  Statement  must  be  answered  fully  and 
accurately.    If  every  question  on  the  form  is  not  answered, 
the  Area  Office  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  or  the  state 
or  local  civil  service  board  will  have  to  write  the  applicant 
to  get  the  missing  information.    This  takes  time  and  causes 
delay,  and  could  mean  loss  of  employment  opportunities. 

For  many  positions,  written  tests  are  not  required,  and  appli- 
cants are  rated  solely  on  their  training  and  experience.  Ob- 
viously, an  applicant  cannot  get  credit  for  experience  or 
training  which  he  does  not  claim  on  his  application. 


Need  for  Honesty.    It  is  also  important  that  applicants  be 
completely  truthful  in  all  of  their  answers.    False  statements 
on  an  application  can  have  serious  consequences,  and  may  be 
grounds  for  an  ineligible  rating  for  employment.    In  some  cases, 
untruthful  answers  may  even  leave  one  open  for  prosecution  for 
perjury. 


Need  for  Timeliness,    The  application  should  be  signed  and 
dated.    Instructions  in  the  announcement  should  be  followed  as 
to  when  and  where  to  send  the  application.    To  be  considered, 
applications  should  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  office  not  later 
than  the  final  filing  date. 


Importance  of  the  Application.    It  cannot  be  stressed  too 
strongly  that  the  application  is  a  part  of  the  examination. 
It  represents  the  applicant.    The  information  entered  on  the 
form  will  be  used  to  determine  th^t.^ the  applicant  does  or  does 
not  meet  the  entrance  requirements,  and  it  may  be  the  basis 
for  arriving  at  the  final  rating  in  the  examination.  Accept- 
ability for  an  examination  is  based  on  the  information  provided 
on  the  application  for  that  examination,  even  though  the  appli- 
cant may  have  prior  applications  on  file. 
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All  applications  and  supporting  documents  and  attachments 
become  the  property  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  or 
-other  civil  service  board.    None  are  returned. 

THE  EXAMINATION 

The  Competitive  Examination,    If  the  examination  announcement 
indicated  that  a  written  test  will  be  given,  a  notice  will  be 
sent  to  the  applicant  telling  him  when  and  where  to  appear  for 
the  test.    The  written  test  will  usually  be  practical  in  nature. 
It  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  do  the  job  for  which 
he  applied,  or  it  will  test  his  ability  to  learn  how  to  do  it. 


studying  for  the  Examination.    The  student  should  review  the 
examination  announcement  carefully  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  position  for  which  he  has  applied.    The  position  de- 
scription will  offer  some  clues  as  to  the  subjects  which  will 
be  tested. 

In  addition,  the  examination  announcement  often  has  a  section 
called  Scope  of  Examination  or  Knowledges  and  Abilities  Re- 
quired.   These  sections  will  help  the  student  in  finding  out 
specifically  what  fields  will  be  tested. 

The  information  in  the  announcement  will  also  be  helpful  in 
choosing  suitable  study  materials.    A  number  of  civil  service 
study  guides  and  publications  are  available  at  public  libraries 
for  self-study  in  preparing  for  an  examination.    Other  sources 
of  information  are  training  manuals  and  publications  of  a  gov- 
ernment agency  which  employs  workers  in  the  job  for  which  an 
application  is  being  made.    The  applicant  may  also  obtain  spe- 
cific study  suggestions  by  writing  or  visiting  the  government 
department  involved.    A  letter  or  visit  to  the  agency  may  also 
provide  specific  information  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
position  being  sought. 


Preparing  for  the  Examination.    Chances  for  success  on  a  civil 
service  examination  can  be  increased  if  common  sense  is  exer- 
cised.   Nervousness  and  fatigue  are  among  the  most  common  res- 
sons  why  applicants  fall  to  do  their  best  on  tests. 

Applicants  should  be  reminded  to: 

°  Begin  preparation  early. 

°  Prepare  continuously. 

°  Locate  the  place  of  the  examination. 

°  Relax  the  night  before  the  test. 
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Get  up  early  enough  on  the  day  of  the  examination  to  allow 
sufficient  time  to  get  to  the  examination  room,  with  time 
to  spare. 

Dress  comfortably. 

Leave  excess  paraphernalia  at  home. 

Relax  and  prepare  to  listen  to  the  instructions  for  taking 
the  test. 


The  Exmdnation  PeHod.    Best  results  are  obtained  when  appli- 
cants  listen  carefully  to  all  instructions,  follow  directions, 
and  ask  questions  of  the  test  administrator  or  monitor  when 
they  do  not  understand  what  to  do. 

Civil  service  examination  papers  are  generally  identified  by 
number  only.    Candidates  are  assigned  numbers  for  this  purpose. 

Overall  time  limits  are  set  for  the  written  test.  Candidates 
should  gauge  their  time  carefully  in  order  to  complete  the  test 
within  the  time  limits.    One  method  is  to  divide  the  total  time 
in  minutes  by  the  number  of  questions  to  get  the  approximate 
time  one  has  for  each  question. 

Many  capable  people  are  unsuccessful  in  examinations  because 
they  fail  to  read  the  questions  carefully.    It  is  important 
that  all  questions  be  answered,  and  that,  if  time  permits, 
answers  be  reviewed. 


The  Unassembled  Test.  If  one  applies  for  a  position  that  does 
not  involve  a  written  test,  the  rating  is  based  on  the  experi- 
ence, education,  and  training  described  in  the  application  for 
work,  and  any  additional  information  secured  by  the  civil  ser- 
vice board,  or  the  Area  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  through  an  oral  interview  process  before 
a  Qualifications  Appraisal  Panel.  Qualifications  may  also  be 
verified  with  former  employers  and  supervisors. 

In  federal  civil  service  announcements  that  cover  several 
grades  or  salary  levels,  the  applicant  is  rated  for  those  he 
qualifies  for,  but  he  is  not  rated  for  any  grade  that  pays  less 
than  the  minimum  pay  he  stated  he  would  accept. 


The  Oral  Interview.    The  basic  purpose  of  the  Qualifications 
Appraisal  Panel  is  to  orally  evaluate  the  candidates'  qualifi- 
cations, not  otherwise  measured  by  a  written  test,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  position  or  class  for  which  they  are  being 
interviewed,  and  to  establish  a  ranking  for  qualified  candi- 
dates. 
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The  qualifications  appraisal  or  oral  interview  is  generally 
the  final  step  in  the  examination  process.    Its  importance  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  40  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
score  may  be  assigned  to  this  part  of  the  examination. 

In  conducting  the  appraisal,  members  of  the  panel  are  not  par- 
ticularly influenced  by  the  fact  that  all  competitors  have 
passed  earlier  portions  of  the  examination.    Each  part  of  the 
examination  is  important  in  its  own  right. 

An  underlying  and  basic  question  which  concerns  each  member  of 
the  panel  is:    If  I  were  the  appointing  authority ^  would  I 
hire  this  individual  with  reasonable  confidence  that  he  could 
handle  the  job  successfully? 


Preparing  for  the  Interview.    Applicants  can  prepare  for  the 
oral  interview  by  thinking  about  the  above  question,  and  having 
information  about  his  work  experience  and  job-related  courses 
well  in  mind.    Preparation  for  the  interview  will  prove  its 
worth.    If  the  student  has  thought  through  the  manner  in  which 
he  will  present  his  experience  and  education,  he  will  be  able 
to  bring  forth  points  that  will  help  to  establish  his  qualifi- 
cations for  the  position. 


Rating ^the  Ccmpetitors.    The  panel  will  rate  competitors  on 
competitive  factors,  which  frequently  include  the  following: 

Impression.  Behavior  and  dress  appropriate  to  the  position 
-  tact,  poise,  neatness  and  grooming,  and  maturity. 

°   Presentation.    Communication  skills  appropriate  to  the  posi- 
tion. 

°   Readiness.    Background  and  abilities  as  preparation. for 
this  position.    Background  includes  education  and^peri- 
ence,  work  record,  self-improvement  efforts.  Abilities 
are  considered  in  terms  of  ability  to  deal  with  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  the  job;  ability  to  work  effectively 
with  people;  ability  to  adjust  to  changes  in  assignment, 
policies,  procedures,  etc. 


Procedures  of  Interviewing .    Generally,  the  following  proce- 
dures  are  followed  in  interviewing  the  candidate: 

°  Panel  members  review  the  candidate's  application,  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  applicant's  background,  work  ex- 
perience, and  educational  qualifications. 

°   The  candidate  is  brought  in  and  introduced  to  the  panel 
members . 
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°    The  Chainnan  of  the  panel  explains  the  purpose  of  the  inter- 
view and  asks  the  candidate  to  describe  the  major  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  his  present  or  last  job. 

°   The  panel  members  ask  questions  that  will  encourage  the 
candidate  to  explain  his  work  experience  and  qualifications. 

°  After  the  candidate's  experience  and  qualifications  have 
been  fully  developed  in  the  interview,  and  panel  members 
have  no  more  questions,  the  Chairman  will  ask  the  appli- 
cant if  he  wishes  to  add  anything  that  he  feels  has  been 
overlooked. 

°  After  the  candidate  leaves  the  room,  the  panel  members  dis- 
cuss how  well  the  candidate's  qualifications  meet  the  stan- 
dards for  the  position,  and  assign  a  rating. 

Ratings  are  based  exclusively  on  the  information  brought  out 
during  the  interview,  or  on  the  candidate's  observable  behavior 
in  the  interview.    The  ratings  are  estimates  of  the  candidate's 
potential  success  in  the  position  for  which  he  is  competing. 
The  ratings  are  not  judgments  of  his  effectiveness  in  his  cur- 
rent job. 


THE  ELIGIBILITY  LIST 

Persons  who  are  found  to  meet  the  requirements  in  the  announce 
ment  are  called  eliglbles.    The  eligible  list  is  made  up  of 
those  persons  who  have  passed  the  written  and/or  the  oral  ex- 
amination, and  have  received  a  grade. 


Scoring  for  Eligibility.    Scoring  procedures  differ  in  detail, 
although  the  general  principles  are  the  same.    The  papers  are 
usually  graded  by  number,  whether  or  not  they  are  hand-scored 
or  scored  by  machine.    That  is,  the  individual  who  marks  the 
papers  knows  only  the  identification  number  and  not  the  name 
of  the  applicant.    Not  until  all  the  papers  have  been  graded, 
will  they  be  matched  with  names.    If  other  tests,  such  as  for 
training  and  experience,  or  qualifications  appraisal  (oral 
interview)  ratings  have  been  given,  scores  will  be  combined. 
Different  parts  of  the  examination  usually  have  different 
weights.    For  example,  the  written  test  may  count  60  percent 
of  the  final  grade,  and  the  oral  interview  rating  40  percent. 
Veterans  may  have  a  certain  number  of  points  added  to  their 
grades. 


Placement  on  the  List.    After  the  final  grade  has  been  deter- 
mined,  the  names  are  placed  in  grade  order  and  an  eligibility 
list  is  established.    There  are  various  methods  for  resolving 
ties  between  those  who  get  the  same  final  grade.    One  of  the 
most  common  is  to  place  first  the  name  of  the  person  whose 
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application  was  received  first.    Job  offers  are  made  from  the 
eligible  list  in  the  order  the  names  appear  on  it.    An  eligi- 
ble *s  chances  of  getting  a  job,  therefore,  depend  on  his  stand 
ing  on  this  list,  and  how  fast  agencies  are  filling  jobs  from 
the  list. 


Candidates  are  notified  of  their  grade  and  rank  order  as  soon 
as  all  of  the  computations  have  been  made.    This  is  done  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 


jurisdictions  want  applicants  to  understand  how  their  programs 
operate,  and  most  will  permit  candidates  to  review  their  test 
papers.    Usually  this  can  be  done  during  a  specified  time  after 
notifications  of  disqualification  or  eligibility  have  been  sent. 


Filling  Jobs  from  the  Eligibility  List,    When  a  job  is  to  be 
filled  from  the  eligibility  list,  the  agency  asks  the  Area  Of- 
fice jf  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  or  the  appropriate 
civil  service  jurisdiction,  for  the  names  of  people  on  the 
list  of  eligibles  for  that  job. 

Generally,  when  the  civil  service  office  receives  this  request* 
it  sends  to  the  agency  the  names  of  the  three  people  highest 
on  the  list.    Or,  if  the  job  which  is  to  be  filled  has  special- 
ized requirements,  the  office  sends  the  agency,  from  the  gen- 
eral list,  the  names  of  the  top  three  persons  who  meet  those 
requirements. 

The  appointing  officer  makes  a  choice  from  among  the  three  peo- 
ple whose  names  were  sent  to  him.    If  the  elected  person  ac- 
cepts the  appointment,  the  names  of  the  others  are  put  back 
on  the  list  to  be  considered  for  future  openings. 

For  most  vacancies,  the  appointing  officer  has  his  choice  of 
any  one  of  the  top  three  eligibles  on  the  list.    For  this  rea- 
son, it  is  not  automatic  that  the  person  whose  name  is  on  top 
of  the  list  always  gets  the  appointment. 

APPOINTMENT  TO  A  POSITION 

Kinds  of  Appointments.    Most  appointments  in  the  federal  civil 
service  are  either  career  (or  permanent),  term-career  (condi- 
tional), or  temporary. 

A  temporary  appointment  does  not  ordinarily  last  more  than  one 
year.    A  temporary  worker  cannot  be  promoted,  cannot  transfer 
to  another  job,  and  is  not  under  the  retirement  system. 


Practically  all  civil  service 
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A  term  appointment  is  made  for  work  on  a  specific  project  that 
will  last  more  than  one  year  but  less  than  four  years.    A  term 
employee  can  be  promoted  or  reassigned  to  another  position 
within  the  project  for  which  he  is  hired.    He  is  usually  n^t 
under  the  retirement  system.    Names  of  persons  who  accept  tem- 
porary or  term  appointments  will  remain  on  the  list  of  eligi- 
bles  from  which  they  were  appointed.    Thus,  they  will  remain 
eligible  for  permanent  jobs  that  are  normally  filled  by  career- 
conditional  or  career  appointments. 

A  aareer-'aonditional  cxppointmnt  leads  after  three  years  ser- 
vice to  a  career  appointment.    For  the  first  year,  the  employee 
serves  a  probationary  period.    During  this  time,  he  must  demon- 
strate that  he  can  do  a  satisfactory  job,  and  may  be  dismissed 
if  he  fails  to  do  so.    A  career-conditional  employee  has  pro- 
motion and  transfer  privileges.    After  he  completes  his  proba- 
tion, he  cannot  be  removed  except  for  cause.    However,  in  re- 
duction-in-force  (layoff)  actions,  career-conditional  employees 
are  dismissed  ahead  of  career  employees. 

A  Qoreev  employee  serves  a  probationary  period  as  described 
above,  and  has  promotion  and  transfer  privileges.    After  he 
completes  his  probation,  he  is  in  the  last  group  to  be  affected 
in  layoffs. 


Veterans'  Preference.    Veterans  may  be  eligible  for  additional 
benefits  in  getting  a  public-service  job.    Examination  require- 
ments may  be  waived,  and  in  some  circumstances,  Vietnam  veter- 
ans may  be  hired  without  competing  against  other  applicants. 

Extra  examination  credits  in  the  form  of  extra  points  are  added 
to  the  veteran's  final  examination  passing  score.,  Disabled 
veterans  or  their  wives,  widowers  of  certain  veterans,  and  wid- 
owed or  divorced  mothers  of  some  veterans  who  died  in  service, 
or  who  are  totally  afnd  permanently  disabled  by  a  service-con- 
nected disability,  usually  get  10  extra  points.    Most  other 
honorably  discharged  veterans  get  five  points  added  to  the 
earned  scores  received  on  examinations,  depending  upon  length 
or  dates  of  service. 


General  Requirements  for  Appointment.    There  are  certain  tb- 
qui rements  that  must  be  met  before  appointment.    These  require- 
ments are  over  and  above  the  requirement  that  one  must  be  able 
to  do  the  work  of  the  position  for  which  he  is  being  considered. 

These  requirements  include: 

°            The  usual  minimum  age  limit  for  a  federal  job  is  18 

years,  but  for  most  jobs,  high  school  graduates  may  apply 

at  16,  provided  that  local  child-labor  laws  permit.  An 
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application  can  be  made  if  the  student  expects  to  graduate 
from  high  school,  or  to  reach  his  18th  birthday  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  filing,  but  he  may  not  be  appointed 
until  he  meets  the  age  requirement. 

Citizenehip:  Candidates  must  usually  be  American  citizens, 
or  file  an  intent  to  become  an  American  citizen. 

Physical  Condition:    The  candidate  must  be  physically, 
emotionally,  and  mentally  able  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  position.    As  previously  stated,  a  physically  handi- 
capped individual  is  not  automatically  disqualified.  His 
abilities  are  assessed  to  insure  that  he  is  not  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  his  handicap. 

Eesidenae  Hequirementii :    Residence  requirements  for  many 
public  service  jobs  are  waived.    However,  appointments  to 
some  positions  in  Washington,  D.C.,  are  apportioned  by  law 
among  the  States  and  territories. 

Persons  being  considered  for  these  positions  may  be  required 
to  submit  proof  that  they  meet  a  one-year  residence  require- 
ment. When  necessary,  this  proof  is  requested  by  the  agency 
considering  the  candidate  for  employment. 


Security  Requirements  for  Appointment.    Before  one  is  hired  for 
the  federal  civil  service,  an  investigation  is  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  candidate  is  reliable,  trustworthy,  of  good 
conduct  and  character,  and  loyal  to  the  United  States.    If  the 
appointment  is  to  a  sensitive  position  where  the  employee  has 
access  to  alassified  information^  a  determination  is  alsQ  made 
as  to  whether  the  individual's  employment  in  the  Government 
service  would  be  clearly  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
national  security. 

Fingerprints  are  taken  either  when  one  reports  for  duty  or  when 
an  investigation  has  begun.    The  fingerprints  will  be  sent  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  checking  against  their 
records.    Applicants  must  list  all  convictions  other  than  those 
for  minor  traffic  violations,  or  those  committed  before  their 
21st  birthday  and  which  were  finally  handled  in  a  juvem'Te'  — ' 
court,  or  under  a  youth  offender  law.    Failure  to  give  this  in- 
formation could  result  in  denial  or  dismissal  from  federal  em- 
ployment, possible  prosecution  for  perjury,  and  from  employ- 
ment with  other  civil  service  jurisdictions. 


ON  THE  JOB  AFTER  APPOINTMENT 

Probationary  Period.  After  appointment,  the  worker  will  serve 
a  probationary  period,  generally  required  by  most  civil  service 
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jurisdictions,  which  may  last  from  six  months  to  a  year.  After 
the  worker  has  served  satisfactorily  on  probation,  he  will  be 
notified  that  he  has  civil  service  status  with  all  the  related 
rights. 


Pay,    Generally,  salaries  of  federal,  state,  county,  and  other 
civil  service  workers  are  comparable  to  those  paid  by  private 
employers  for  similar  work.    Civil  service  salaries  are  re- 
viewed frequently,  and  changes  made  as  needed. 

There  are  several  pay  plans  in  the  public-service  career  field. 
Each  grade  has  a  set  salary  range.    In  all  cases,  salaries  are 
listed  in  the  civil -service  announcement  of  position  openings. 
Employees  are  usually  hired  at  the  first  rate  of  grade.  If 
they  do  their  work  at  an  acceptable  level  of  competence,  they 
receive  wi thin-grade  increases  at  intervals,  until  the  top 
rate  of  the  grade  is  reached. 


Hours  of  Work>    The  usual  work  week  for  federal,  state,  and 
local  government  agencies  is  40  hours.    Most  public  service 
employees  work  8  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  Monday  through 
Friday.    In  some  cases,  the  nature  of  the  work  may  call  for  a 
different  workweek.    This  is  particularly  true  in  public- 
safety  positions.    Required  overtime  can  be  compensated  for 
either  by  pay  or  by  compensatory  time-off. 


Vacation  and  Sick  Leave.    Public-service  employees  earn  both 
vacation  and  sick-leave  credits.    Their  earnings  of  vacation 
and  sick  leave  may  be  according  to  the  number  of  years  they 
have  been  in  service.    Sick  leave  can  be  used  for  illness  ser- 
ious enough  to  keep  the  employee  away  from  his  work  and  for 
medical  and  dental  appointments.    Unused  sick  leave  can  be 
saved  for  future  use.    Vacation  leave  may  be  used  for  vacation 
purposes,  and  may  be  used  to  supplement  sick  leave  for  pro- 
longed illness. 


After  Appointment  to  the  Job.  Even  after  the  applicant  has 
located  a  job  in  the  public-service  career  field  that  he  likes 
and  can  do  well,  he  may  think  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
done.  This  is  not  true.  As  the  new  employee  gets  to  know  his 
job  better,  he  will  find  that  he  can  prepare  himself  after 
working  hours  for  more  advanced  jobs  in  the  federal  agency,  or 
in  the  state,  city,  county,  or  local  jurisdiction  that  employs 
him. 

The  employee  will  want  to  do  his  job  well  and  prepare  for  the 
years  ahead  by  learning  more  and  more  about  the  work  of  his 
agency,  and  becoming  more  useful  on  the  job.    Career  develop- 
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ment  and  promotion  programs  in  every  agency  are  designed  to 
make  sure  that  prcxnotions  go  to  the  best  qualified  employees. 
How  fast  public-service  career  employees  advance  and  are  pro- 
moted depends  upon  openings  in  the  higher  grades,  and  upon 
their  own  ability  and  effort  in  getting  more  education  or 
training  to  enable  them  to  do  better  work. 

Promotion  and  Transfer.    Agencies  consider  the  qualifications 
of  an  employee  for  promotion  as  higher  grade  positions  become 
vacant.    Normally,  promotional  opportunities  are  limited  to 
those  public-service  workers  who  have  satisfactorily  completed 
their  probationary  period.    Generally,  individuals  interested 
in  promotion  are  required  to  take  a  promotional  examination  to 
become  eligible  for  advancement.   As  with  open  examinations, 
announcements  are  made  of  promotional  examinations.    A  basic 
philosophy  of  public-service  agencies  is  to  encourage  indi- 
viduals to  take  any  promotional  examination  for  a  position 
the  applicant  is  qualified  for  and  would  like  to  have. 

Transfers  may  be  made  to  positions  in  other  agencies.  However, 
in  the  case  of  a  transfer,  the  employee  has  to  find  his  om 
gohy  by  such  means  as  interviews  with  officials  in  those  agen- 
cies.   If  he  can  find  a  vacant  position  in  another  agency,  and 
if  the  hiring  officer  is  interested,  arrangements  may  be  made 
to  transfer  him.    Federal  Job  Information  Centers  and  local 
civil  service  boards  may  be  able  to  assist  employees  in  lo- 
cating vacancies. 


Reti rement.    Public-service  employment  generally  has  the  advan- 
tage of  well-established  retirement  systems.    The  provisions 
and  amounts  differ,  depending  upon  the  civil  service  jurisdic- 
tion.   Generally,  government  employees  contribute  a  percentage 
of  their  pay  to  their  retirement  system.   This  contribution  is 
deducted  directly  from  the  employee's  paycheck.    A  disability 
provision  is  also  included  in  most  retirement  programs. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PUBLIC-SERVICE  MERIT  SYSTEMS 

Every  American  citizen  has  a  continuing  interest  in  the  future 
of  the  federal  government,  and  of  his  state,  county,  municipal, 
and  local  jurisdictions.    All  citizens  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  government  process,  but  public-service  em- 
ployees have  a  special  opportunity  and  responsibility  to  review 
and  respond  to  the  needs  of  government. 

As  a  citizen,  the  student  should  be  aware  that  it  is  important 
to  him  to  protect  his  interest  in  government  by  seeing  that 
only  the  best  qualified  persons  are  selected  as  public-service 
employees.    The  public-service  merit  system,  which  insures  that 
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all  qualified  persons  will  have  the  opportunity  to  compete  for 
jobs  in  the  government  service,  is  Important  in  these  ways: 


°    As  citizens,  Americans. all  want  public-service  jobs  to  be 
filled  by  employees  who  know  how  to  do  their  work. 

°    As  job  seekers,  Americans  all  want  a  fair  chance  to  compete 
for  jobs  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  candidates. 

The  public-service  career  field  offers  meaningful  work,  as  well 
as  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment.   High  standards  are  set  for  public-service  career  people, 
upon  whom  the  success  of  the  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments depends.    Those  students  who  are  inspired  to  participate 
in  government,  and  who  measure  up  to  these  high  standards,  will 
find  exciting  and  rewarding  careers  as  government  service  em- 
ployees. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


Interview  public-service  workers  in  various  federal,  state, 
city,  and  local  agencies  to  learn  more  about  how  they  got 
their  jobs. 

Obtain  and  study  job  announcements  and  job , ^bulletins  issued 
by  federal,  state,  county,  city,  or  local  civil  service 
offices  and  jurisdictions  to  learn  about  current  job  oppor- 
tunities and  specific  job  requirements. 

Set  up  a  personal  file  of  data  and  information  needed  to 
complete  an  application  for  work. 

Obtain  and  fill  out  various  types  of  application  forms  for 
federal,  city,  county,  and  state  employment,  to  develop 
skills  in  providing  information  requested. 

Obtain  position  classification  descriptions,  examination 
announcements,  position  listings,  bulletins,  application 
forms,  and  other  materials  and  aids  from  civil  service  of- 
fices. 

Obtain  copies  of  civil  service  study  guides  and  civil  ser- 
vice examination  aids  from  a  public  library.    Study  the 
guides,  and  take  sample  tests  to  become  acquainted  with  for- 
mat of  civil  service  examination  questions. 

Take  practice  civil  service  examinations,  and  score  and 
evaluate  your  own  responses.    Place  special  emphasis  on 
discovering  your  areas  of  individual  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. 

Actively  participate  in  planned  study  programs  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  various  entrance  requirements, 
test  forms,  and  practices  for  filling  civil  service  posi- 
ti  ons . 

Participate  in  a  role  playing  exercise  in  a  qualifications 
appraisal  or  oral  interview  situation,  as  a  member  of  the 
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qualifications  appraisal  panel,  and/or  as  a  candidate  for 
a  civil  service  job. 

^  Observe  interviews  during  role  playing  exercises  to  evaluate 
effectiveness  of  candidate's  responses.  Be  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss techniques  used  to  overcome  problems  that  develop. 

Listen  to  examples  of  interviews  on  tape,  and  be  prepared 
to  rate  the  candidate  exclusively  on  information  brought 
out  during  the  interview,  or  on  the  candidate's  observable 
behavior  during  the  interview. 

^   Talk  to  your  school  guidance  counselor  or  psychologist 
about  your  career  choice. 

Consult  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  and  the  Occu- 
pational Outlook  Handbook  about  skills  and  the  requirements 
of  a  variety  of  occupations  in  the  public-service  field. 

°    View  films  on  how  to  apply  for  jobs,  for  example  Your  Job 
-  Applying  for  It^  Job  Interview  -  Whom  Would  You  Hire?^ 
and  Your  Job  -  Fitting  In, 


TEACHER  °    Plan  on  utilizing  role  playing  exercises  to  acquaint  stu- 

MANAGEMENT  dents  with  communication  skills  in  qualifications  appraisal 

ACTIVITIES  or  oral  interview  situations. 

°   Arrange  to  have  representatives  of  federal,  state,  county, 
and  city  civil  service  agencies  and  government  offices 
visit  the  class  and  discuss  career  opportunities  and  appli- 
cation procedures. 

°  Provide  opportunities  for  the  school  counselor  or  psycholo- 
gist to  discuss  various  considerations  in  arriving  at  occu- 
pational or  career  choice. 

°  Encourage  students  to  adopt  an  exploratory  attitude  aimed 
at  sharpening  their  awareness  of  job  opportunities  in  the 
public-service  career  field. 

^    Collect  samples  of  practice  civil  service  test  materials 
and  publications  and  brochures  available  through  civil 
service  commissions  and  boards  to  discuss  and  review  with 
students. 

^    Conduct  simulated  civil  service  tests  under  actual,  timed 
testing  conditions  to  provide  students  with  test  taking 
experiences . 

°   Have  students  score  or  evaluate  their  own  responses  and 
identify  their  individual  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
basic  verbal  and  math  areas. 

°    Encourage  students  needing  to  improve  their  basic  skills 
to  enroll  in  special  remedial  courses  or  to  perform  self 
study,  in  order  to  increase  their  effectiveness  in  taking 
written  civil  service  examinations. 
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Obtain  copies  of  various  civil  service  bulletins  and  an- 
nouncements.   Discuss  various  job  specifications  in  terms 
of  general  and  specific  education,  experience,  and  hiring 
requirofnents. 

Utilize  role  playing  exercises  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  purposes  and  procedures  of  the  qualifications  appraisal 
or  oral  interview  peine! .     Have  students  play  both  the  role 
of  the  interview  panel  member  (usually  2  or  3)  and  of  the 
candidate. 

Prepare  tapes  of  different  employment  interviews  and  play 
them  for  the  class  to  discuss  and  evaluate. 

Encourage  students  to  use  all  their  senses  as  qualification 
panel  members  to  carefully  observe  what  is  being  communi- 
cated by  the  candidate  in  the  interview. 

Show  films  on  how  to  apply  for  a  job,  for  example  Youv  Job 
-  Applying  for  Itj,  Job  Interview  -  Whom  Would  You  Hire?j 
and  Your  Job  -  Fitting  In. 


RESOURCES  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Volume  I,  Definitions  of 

Titles.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1965. 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Volume  II ,  Occupational 
Classification,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1965. 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  of- 
fice,  1972-73  Edition. 

Working  for  the  USA,  Pamphlet  #4,  BRE-37,  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  1972. 

Federal  Career  Directory,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  1971. 

Prepare  Yourself  for  the  Postal  Examination,  AN  2450-R, 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  1969. 

The  following  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
are  available  at  the  local  Job  Information  Center: 

Your  First  Job  -  A  Key  to  Your  Future,  BRE-10 
Go  Government,  BRE-14 

Washington,  D.C.,  Where  the  Action  Is,  BRE-17 

Guide  to  Federal  Career  Literature,  BRE-24 

Employment  of  the  Mentally  Restored  in  Federal  Service, 
BRE-6 

Employment  of  the  Mentally  Retarded  in  Federal  Service, 
BR^T 

Employment  of  the  Handicapped  in  Federal  Service,  BRE-8 
Accent  on  Youth,  BRE-19 
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Orientation  to  Public  Service  Occupations.  Career  Education 
Curriculum  Guide.  California  State  Department  of  Friuratinn, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1973. 

Your  Job:    Fitting  In. (Movie.  16mm  reel,  purchase).  Coronet 
Films,  1969. 

Your  Job:    Applying  for  It  (Movie,  16mm  reel,  purchase), 
Coronet  Films,  1969. 

Job  Interview:  Whom  Would  You  Hire?  Ser.  2  (Movie,  16mm  reel, 
purchase},  Churchill  Films,  1970. 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  9  of  the  Common  Core  group.  We 
suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit  l| 

TECHNIQUES  OF 
DECISION  MAKING 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  define  decision  making. 

2.  Ability  to  learn  the  decision-making  formula. 

3.  Ability  to  learn  how  to  state  problems  simply  and  accu- 
rately. 

4.  Ability  to  determine  the  difference  between  a  symptom  and 
a  cause. 

5.  Ability  to  determine  which  facts  are  most  important  to  a 
decision. 

6.  Ability  to  be  able  to  qualify  infonnation  according  to  ' 
importance  and  subject  classification. 

7.  Ability  to  learn  to  identify  two  or  more  alternative  solu- 
tions for  a  problem. 

8.  Ability  to  develop  an  openness  to  creative  ideas. 

9.  Ability  to  learn  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  alternative 
decisions. 

10.    Ability  to  select  and  justify  the  most  appropriate  decision. 


INTRODUCTION 

Every  person,  each  day,  is  faced  by  numerous  situations  which 
require  the  making  of  many  decisions  throughout  the  course  of 
the  day.    It  is  necessary  to  answer  such  questions  as:  When 
do  I  get  up  in  the  morning?    What  clothes  will  I  wear? 
What  ■'Mil  I  have  for  breakfast?    Which  route  will  I  take  to 
school? 
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Working  in  the  field  of  public  service,  an  individual  is  con- 
stantly faced  with  a  series  of  situations  which  require  him  to 
take  some  particular  course  of  action.    Many  such  actions  may 
not  require  special  decision  making  on  his  part,  because  his 
particular  organization  has  provided  ways  for  him  to  make 
these  decisions  rather  automatically.    For  example,  there  are 
department  policies,  and  standard  ways  of  performing  certain 
jobs.    A  person  also  has  his  own  past  experiences  of  success 
which  enable  him  to  easily  make  certain  decisions  for  such 
things  as:    the  hours  he  should  work,  his  rate  of  pay,  and  the 
required  forms  which  must  be  completed  for  certain  kinds  of 
activities.    All  of  these  things  are  handled  rather  automat- 
ically on  the  job,  because  people  have  methods  of  handling 
certain  things  in  certain  ways.    These  become  habit.    They  fit 
within  a  regular  pattern. 

There  are  many  situations  faced  by  a  decision  maker  where  the  • 
consequences  of  his  action  are  so  minor  that  it  doesn't  really 
matter  which  way  he  decides  to  solve  a  given  problem  as  long 
as  it  is  resolved:    for  example,  what  pencil  to  choose;  the 
color  of  the  paper  on  a  final  report;  the  diverting  of  auto- 
mobiles during  a  traffic  jam. 

However,  there  are  also  other  situations  where  the  way  a 
manager  or  supervisor  solves  a  problem  has  great  impact  on  an  . 
organization.    Sometimes  a  person  doesn't  have  a  chance  to 
actually  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.    Judgment  might 
have  no  well  established  basis.    The  opportunity  to  select 
between  two  alternatives  of  equal  value  does  not  exist.  The 
situation  is  not  clearcut.    It  requires  thought  and  careful 
judgment;  it  has  far-reaching  consequences  on  the  organization- 
affecting  the  quality  of  service,  costs,  schedules,  the  rela- 
tionships between  people  in  a  working  unit.    Appropriate  action 
must  be  taken  in  such  assorted  areas  as  overtime,  employee 
dismissal,  grievances,  types  of  equipment  to  purchase,  ways 
to  reduce  waste.    The  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the 
decision-making  process  of  one  individual  can  have  far-reaching 
impact  on  a  public-service  organization. 

Good  decisions  allow  individuals  to  control  and  monitor  their 
operations.    Bad  ones  can  cause  worse  problems  and  hinder  the 
effectiveness  of  an  organization.    Things  just  don't  happen  by 
chance.    They  are  made  to  happen.    They  are  arranged.  They 
can  quite  often  be  developed  over  a  period  of  time  which  has 
been  required  by  the  nature  of  the  problem  or  activity. 


WHAT  IS  DECISION  MAKING? 

Deaision  making  involves  a  conscious  choice  or  selection  of 
one  behavior  alternative  from  a  group  of  two  or  more 
behavior  alternatives. 
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Thus,  there  are  two  basic  elements  in  a  decision-making  pro- 
cess:   one,  the  matter  of  conscious  choice,  and  the  other  of 
alternatives.    To  deaideji  thertj^  really  means  to  cut  offj,  to 
Qome  to  a  conclusion j  to  end. 


A  FORMULA  FOR  DECISION  MAKING 

Decision-making  is  a  skill  that  can  be  developed.    One  way  in 
which  it  can  be  developed  is  through  a  formula,  a  procedure 
which  provides  a  formal  process  or  system  involving  the  basic 
rules  of  decision-making.    There  are  no  born  decision  makers, 
but  some  people  appear  to  act  very  efficiently  on  the  basis 
of  hunches*    These  people  may  never  be  seen  with  charts  and 
graphs,  or  performing  a  lot  of  analytical  tasks.  However, 
they've  probably  developed  their  own  way  of  sifting  facts 
ani  of  solving  problems.    Good  decision  makers  usually  know 
their  personnel;  have  prior  experience;  they  can  put  together 
difficult  possibilities  quickly.    They  have  their  own  personal 
formulas  of  decision  making. 

An  effective  technique  to  help  make  decisions  is  through  the 
aid  of  a  formula  —  a  kind  of  check-off  list  to  help  find 
answers  to  difficult  situations,  to  resolve  problems,  to 
handle  unique  situations.    Such  a  formula  enables  one  to  take 
advantage  of  his  past  experiences,  to  see  the  whole  picture, 
and  to  utilize  all  the  facts  he  can  find  which  are  applicable 
to  the  solution. 

A  decision-making  formula  worthy  of  our  consideration  has 
six  steps: 

°    Isolate  -  State  the  apparent  problem  or  situation  with 
which  you  plan  to  deal. 

°  Analyze  -  Gather  the  facts. 

°  Diagnose  -  Organize  and  interpret  the  facts. 

°  Prescribe  procedures  -  State  the  real  problem  or  situation. 

°  Implement  procedures  -  Develop  alternative  solutions. 

°  Evaluate  -  Select  the  most  appropriate  alternative.  Decide. 

We  will  consider  each  of  these  steps  separately.    However,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  separate  steps  are  really 
all  related  and  part  of  the  whole  process  of  decision  making. 


Isolate  the  Problem.  A  problem  can  be  a  situation,  question, 
matter,  or  person  that  is  perplexing  or  difficult,  that 
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obstructs  the  way  to  achieving  a  goal  or  objective. 


Almost  everyone  has  problems:    students  have  study  problems 
when  they  don't  know  answers  to  test  questions;  people  have 
money  problems  when  they  can't  pay  all  of  their  bills. 
Individuals  have  problems  with  people  who  are  unfriendly; 
problems  with  their  girlfriends  or  boyfriends;  growth  problems; 
health  problems;  psychological  problems. 

There  are  professionals  and  specialists  to  whom  people  can  go 
with  their  problems,    A  person  takes  his  malfunctioning  car  to 
a  mechanic,  he  calls  on  the  plumber  to  fix  leaky  pipes,  con- 
tacts the  doctor  when  he  doesn't  feel  well.    These  specialists 
are  skilled  problem  solvers  in  a  particular  area.    They  have 
had  special  training  and  experience.    They  may  even  have  had 
to  pass  examinations  to  obtain  certificates  or  licenses. 

In  decision  making,  one  must  recognize  problems  as  well  as 
symptoms  of  problems.    It  is  particularly  important  to  be 
able  to  separate  symptoms  from  causes. 


Wtat  is  the  Real  Problem?    Problems  are  often  presented  in 
very  broad  terms:    '*Gee,  John,  they've  really  fouled  up  in 
accounting.    Go  straighten  them  out."    "Boy,  do  we  have  a 
morale  problem."    "We  have  to  introduce  that  new  system  right 
away."    "Those  two  managers  just  don' t  get  along. " 

Consider  the  question  of  morale,  for  example.    Is  morale  really 
the  problem,  or  is  it  more  accurately  the  symptom  of  another 
problem?    Chances  are  that  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  problem  rather 
than  the  real  problem  itself.    The  problem  situation  might  be 
poor  organizational  structure,  bad  working  conditions,  an 
unfriendly  supervisor,  unfair  treatment,  or  a  number  of 
other  difficulties. 

To  help  in  determining  what  is  a  symptom  and  what  is  a  cause, 
several  questions  must  be  asked: 

°    "ffofi;  else  might  the  problem  be  stated?"    The  placement  of 
accountants  in  one  isolated  department,  without  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  actual  income  and  outgo  with  supervisors, 
has  given  us  unrealistic  budget  figures. 

The  lack  of  adding  machines,  a  broken  calculator,  dim  light, 
uncomfortable  room  temperatures,  and  individual  working 
spaces  has  caused  a  greater  number  of  absences. 

The  accounting  manager  has  openly  criticized  senior  staff 
members  in  front  of  their  fellow  workers. 

The  department  secretaries  were  all  forced  to  work  overtime 

for  staying  five  minutes  past  their  lunch  hours.  ^ 
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"What  else  is  involved?" 

If  there  are  no  communications  between  accountants  and 
supervisors,  neither  group  will  know  the  reasons  behind 
the  requests  or  needs  of  the  others. 

There  has  been  talk  about  a  computer  eliminating  some  of 
the  accounting  jobs. 

The  senior  accountants  have  been  slow  to  pick  up  the  new 
accounting  procedures. 

This  is  the  tenth  time  this  month  that  the  financial  unit 
has  been  unable  to  take  care  of  the  people  in  line  because 
the  secretaries  were  not  here. 

"Are  there  similar  problems  in  other  departments?" 

The  people  in  supplies  have  been  ordering  the  wrong  equip- 
ment. 

There  have  been  layoffs  in  several  departments. 

Several  department  managers  are  competing  for  the  job  of 
assistant  director  of  our  organization. 

None  of  the  other  departments  have  problems  with  secretaries. 

"Is  this  a  problem  or  a  symptom?" 

The  real  problem  is  that  the  accountants  have  not  been 
properly  informed  of  the  organizational  structure,  and 
thus  have  very  poor  understanding  of  the  departments 
which  comprise  the  organization. 

Another  organization  nearby  has  announced  opportunities  for 
accountants  at  higher  pay,  and  in  new  offices. 

The  accounting  manager  and  his  senior  staff  do  not  plan 
departmental  modifications  together. 

Only  one  of  the  secretaries  has  a  watch  and  it  is  five 
minutes  slow.    They  play  bridge  at  lunch  time  several  days 
each  month. 

"How  do  others  perceive  the  problem?" 
Talk  to  all  the  accountants  and  managers  individually. 
Talk  to  personnel  about  accounting  re-classification. 
Interview  the  senior  staff. 
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Visit  with  the  secretaries. 


What  ore  the  'Pvoblems?    What  ave  the  Symptoms?    If  your  auto- 
mobile  won't  start,  it  might  not  be  because  it's  old,  the 
engine  is  dirty,  or  your  windshield  wipers  don't  work  -  the 
car  may  be  out  of  gas.    It  might,  however,  be  time  to  give  it 
some  other  attention,  too.    If  you  can  recognize  the  symptoms, 
you  can  avoid  a  lot  of  problems. 


Analyze  the  Facts.    When  the  problem  is  recognized,  then  all 
the  facts  required  for  a  successful  decision  can,  and  should 
be  acciMiulated.    Too  often,  people  think  they  have  all  the 
facts,  but  they  don't.    It's  like  trying  to  put  together  a 
jigsaw  puzzle,  and  recognizing,  after  many  frustrating  hours, 
that  six  pieces  are  missing. 

Frequently,  the  decision  maker  feels  that  because  he  is  in  a 
particular  situation,  he  knows  it  better  than  anyone  else  can 
know  it.    The  issue  may,  therefore,  be  somewhat  clouded.  This 
cloudiness  may  prevent  him  from  seeing  what  is  actually  there. 

How  many  times  have  individuals  had  to  make  a  decision  and 
found  that  they  didn't  have  the  right  facts  or  sufficient 
quantities  of  facts  to  insure  a  good  decision?    Both  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  most  decisions  can  be  seriously 
reduced  without  good  facts. 

When  gathering  facts,  one  should  write  them  down,  and  gather 
them  into  one.  comprehensive  list.    The  decision  maker  can  then 
visualize  them  all  at  the  same  time,  and  is  much  less  likely 
to  overlook  or  forget  any  of  them.    In  dealing  with  large 
amounts  of  information,  he  can  grade  sub- topics  and  keep 
track  of  them  in  a  systematic  way. 


How  many  facts  should  be  gathered/  The  number  usually  depends 
on  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  situation. 

Basically  it  means  that  the  amount  of  information  accumulated 
depends  upon  such  factors  as: 

°  The  amount  of  time  available. 

°  Is  it  an  emergency  situation  or  not? 

°  The  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

°  The  availability  of  information,  etc. 
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Uheve  ca*e  the  Needed  Facts  Obtained? 


°    First,  he  might  turn  to  available  records.    He  usually  has 
financial  records,  personal  records,  records  of  trans- 
actions, and  records  of  activities. 

°    Second,  he  may  have  references:    newspapers,  journals,  old 
letters,  the  like. 

°  Third,  and  very  importantly,  he  has  other  people,  or  he 
has  a  staff.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  expertise  within 
most  public-service  organizations:  specialists  in  eco- 
nomics, human  relations,  law,  health,  safety,.. and  other 
areas;  all  responsive  to  the  request  of  the  decTS ion-maker. 
An  outside  expert,  or  consultant,  may  be  required  in 
difficult  situations. 

°    Finally,  look  at  other  organizational  units  which  have  been 
confronted  with  similar  problems.    Quite  often,  through 
investigation,  the  decision-maker  finds  that  precedents 
have  been  set  which  he  may  have  to  follow.    In  law,  for 
example,  he  may  have  to  base  a  decision  on  the  verdict  of 
a  case  held  on  the  same  issue,  long  ago  in  a  distant  place. 

Sources  of  information  are  unlimited.    It  takes  a  great  deal 
of  initiative  to  uncover  them. 


How  should  the  facts  be  obtained?    Here  again,  there  are 
questions  we  must  ask  ourselves: 

°  What  kinds  of  facts  are  available? 

°  What  information  is  available? 

°  Is  there  enough? 

°  Is  help  needed,  and  where  can  it  be  obtained? 

°  Who  else  might  have  the  information  needed? 

Going  back  to  the  morale  problem,  which  was  found  to  be  the 
result  of  a  basic  lack  of  communication  between  accountants 
and  departmental  managers,  how  might  the  decisionTinaker 
proceed? 

In  gathering  the  facts,  he  would  have  to  obtain  both  the 
accountant's  records  and  the  manager's  records.    The  decision- 
maker might  call  upon  organizations    of  similar  size  and 
activity,  to  see  how  they  handle  difficulties  of  this  nature. 
He  might  talk  to  one  or  more  senior  accountants  in  a  large 
public  accounting  firm  or  contact  the  governmental  auditors. 
He  might  even  write  letters  to  colleagues  seeking  their  advice. 
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The  decision-maker  might  hold  a  meeting  of  selected  members 
of  his  staff,  or  assign  a  task  force  of  accountants  and 
managers  to  look  into  the  matter. 

As  he  begins  to  gather  his  facts,  the  decision-maker  will 
discover  that  other  information  is  required.  Additionally, 
he  will  uncover  sources  of  other  facts.    The  quality  of  the 
facts  he  gathers  ultimately  affects  the  quality  of  his 
decisions.    The  better  the  data,  the  better  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  good  decision. 


Organizing  the  Facts.    Once  the  facts  have  been  collected,  it 
becomes  very  important  that  they  be  organized  to  help  the 
decision-maker  interpret  what  they  really  mean.    To  do  this, 
it's  helpful  tQ  set  them  up  in  categories  --  to  pull  like 
items  together. 

This  procedure  helps  people  to  know  whether  certain  facts  are 
more  important  than  others,  and  thus  deserve  special  considera- 
tion. 


Gvoupinq  the  Facts.    There  are  several  categories  into  which 
information  can  te  grouped,  such  as:    cost,  time,  past  pre- 
cedent, procedures,  leadership,  quality,  and  productivity: 

Cost.    In  cost  considerations,  one  must  look  at  unit  costs, 
personnel  costs,  material  costs,  equipment  costs,  mailing 
costs,  etc.    If,  for  example,  an  individual  is  attempting  to 
determine  the  cost  of  mailing  out  new  contracts  to  several 
hundred  vendors  with  whom  the  agency  deals,  the  following 
costs  may  have  to  be  considered,  among  others: 

°  Duplication  costs  per  duplicated  copy. 

°  Salary  costs  of  writing  new  contract. 

°  Salary  costs  of  typing  contracts. 

°  Costs  of  new  contract  forms. 

°  Costs  of  envelopes . 

°  Costs  of  writing  departmental  letters. 

Time.    Time  is  usually  calculated  in  terms  of  the  personnel 
costs  or  salaries  paid.    The  basic  periods  of  time  --hours, 
days,  weeks,  months,  years  -  are  quite  often  combined  in 
terms  of  man-hours,  man-weeks,, man-years,  etc.,  to  enable 
the  numbers  of  hour  units  to  be  multiplied  by  salary  alloca- 
tions.   Equipment  time,  particularly  in  this  age  of  computers, 
can  be  quite  expensive. 
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Past  Pr*eaedent.    This  is  a  category  relating  together  data 
on  similar  situations  in  the  past,  and  to  consider  the  decisions 
arrived  at  in  those  situations  for  their  bearing  on  the 
decision  to  be  made  in  the  present. 

Proaedures.    These  are  also  important.    Most  public-service  . 
organizations  have  certain  ways  of  accomplishing  functions  or 
providing  services.    They  have  been  proven  over  a  period  of 
time  to  be  most  appropriate  to  particular  situations.  Here, 
too,  is  where  organizational  policy  making  may  be^iavolved 
and  possibly  changed  and  modified. 

Leadership.    This  would  include  the  directions  and  decisions 
which  brought  about  a  particular  situation,  and  permit  review 
of  the  factors  which  were  present  when  prior  decisions  were 
made. 

Quality.  The  quality  of  facts  is  important.  There  must  be  an 
assurance  that  the  right  data,  and  the  most  applicable  figures 
and  information,  are  available. 

Produativity.    This  category  would  enable  a  comparison  between 
various  activities  which  would  bring  about  particular  results. 
It  would  provide  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  output  of  a 
department  or  project  team. 

In  pulling  together  like  items,  one  can  see  trends,  certain 
facts  which  may  be  more  important  than  others,  and  areas 
where  there  are  gaps  in  the  information. 

In  organizing  facts,  the  following  questions  should  be  asked: 

°    Which  facts  are  related  to  each  other? 

°    Are  these  facts  related  to  any  not  listed? 

°    What  is  the  extent  of  their  relationship? 

°   Are  they  relevant  to  this  situation? 

°    What  is  the  level  of  reliability  of  the  facts? 

°    Can  the  problem  be  more  clearly  defined  with  the  information 
listed? 

°    How  can  it  be  done? 


°    How  much  time  is  there  for  further  organization? 
°    Are  these  facts  recurring  or  one  time  events? 

Stating  the  Real  Problem.    Having  examined  the  data,  the 
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decision-maker  is  now  in  a  position  to  state  the  real  problem 
or  situation  with  which  he  has  to  deal.    He  now  knows  whether 
he  has  a  problem,  or  just  a  misunderstanding.    Was  the  original 
statement  just  a  symptom,  or  was  it  a  real  situation?  It 
might  be  that  there  are  several  problems.    Whatever  the  situa- 
tion, it  must  be  stated  in  clear  and  simple  terms.    It  should 
be  written  down. 

A  problem  is  a  situation  which  deviates  from  an  expected 
standard^  or  norm  of  desired  performanoe.     In  decision 
making,  one  starts  with  an  apparent  problem.    The  decision 
maker  gathers  more  information  in  order  to  more  accurately 
identify  the  situation  with  which  he  is  going  to  deal. 


Is  there  a  real  problem?  or  just  symptoms?    The  data  have 
been  gathered  and  organized.    Now  it  is  necessary  to  zero  in 
on  the  actual  situation,  and  to  see  whether  there  is  a  real 
problem.    Was  the  initial  identification  a  symptom  of  a  problem, 
or  was  it  a  real  cause?    Is  there  one  problem,  or  several? 

If  the  decision-maker  neglected  to  gather  the  facts,  and  then 
to  organize,  analyze,  and  categorize  them,  he  might  find 
himself  working  on  the  wrong  situation.    He  could  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  on  symptoms,  and  could  actually 
be  working  on  the  wrong  problem.    Certainly,  he  could  overlook 
a  number  of  relevant  factors. 

If  a  medical  doctor  spent  all  of  his  time  studying  symptoms, 
he  might  be  too  late  to  address  an  actual  problem  and  his 
patient  could  die.    Similarly,  in  a  public-service  organiza- 
tion, if  too  much  time  and  energy  is  spent  in  chasing  symptoms 
instead  of  causes problems  can  become  crises. 

What  objective  is  to  be  achieved?    Remember,  one  must  still 
think  about  decision  making  in  terms  of  fulfilling  objectives. 

When  it  is  known  what  kind  of  performance  should  be  achieved, 
and  what  kind  of  performance  has  been  received,  the  necessary 
effort  is  simple  —  merely  to  measure  the  difference  between 
those  two  points.    The  decision-maker  must  identify  the 
deviation  and  its  extent.    He  will  also  have  to  specifically 
state  the  standard,  or  normy  toward  which  he  is  trying  to 
return. 

In  other  words,  not  only  does  he  have  to  state  the  problem  to 
which  he  is  going  to  address  himself,  but  he  must  specifically 
state  the  objective  he  wants  to  achieve. 

In  the  previous  illustration  of  the  public-service  organiza- 
tion and  the  communication    problems  between  the  accountants 
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and  managers,  the  objectives  could,  perhaps,  be  restated  in 
this  manner:    it  is  neaessczpy  to  design  a  realistic  and 
acourate  budget  for  costs. 

This  stage  would  complete  the  problem  identification  part  of 
the  decision-making  process.    Now,  he  can  get  on  with  decision 
making  itself. 


Developing  Alternative  Solutions.    With  the  real  problem 
determined  and  stated,  the  decision-maker  is  now  in  a  position 
to  begin  the  development  of  alternative  solutions.  Notice 
that  there  is  an  "s"  on  the  end  of  "solution."  Decision- 
makers should  be  interested  in  as  many  solutions  to  a  problem 
as  can  be  developed. 

This  particular  phase  of  the  decision  making  process  should 
be  very  free-wheeling.    It  should  produce  a  number  of  ideas. 
The  decision-maker  should  keep  his  mind  open.    He  should  not 
be  too  judgmental, but  should  avoid  premature  criticism. 

Criticism  given  too  early  can  destroy  new  ideas  that  could  be 
beneficial. 

Picture  a  staff  meeting,  where  the  assistant  director  of  the 
agency  presents  an  entirely  new  approach  to  providing  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  senior  citizens.    He  is  interrupted 
by  his  superior,  the  director,  who  tells  him  that  his  idea 
is  ridiculous.    It  is  unlikely  that  he  would  ever  bring  up  the 
subject  again, unless  he  were  extremely  persistent  and  unafraid 
of  the  director.    Creative  thinking  can  be  squelched  by  a 
superior  loho  criticises  without  having  much  of  a  basis  for 
cri  ticism. 

The  number  of  alternatives  that  can  be  developed  at  any  one 
point  in  time  is  a  function  of  how  much  time  is  spent  in 
developing  these  alternatives.    It's  always  helpful  to  stop 
and  ask:    "If  I  didn't  have  any  rules  to  follow  in  this 
organization,  would  I  handle  the  situation  any  differently?" 
Or,  "What  else  could  I  do?"    Perhaps  it  is  desirable  to 
modify  several  previously  stated  alternatives  to  produce  one 
better  alternative. 

Present  all  alternatives  for  consideration.    By  considering 
all  ideas  as  initially  feasible,  they  can  be  brought  out 
into  the  open.    Such  occasions  are  often  called  brain  storming 
sessions.    Regardless  of  how  silly  an  idea  might  seem  at 
first,  perhaps  when  it  is  considered  in  the  light  of  other 
possibilities  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  fairly  useable  solution; 
or  maybe  a  portion  of  that  idea  might  be  able  to  be  combined 
with  another  idea  and  thereby  produce  the  ultimate  solution. 

What,  for  example,  would  have  happened  if  someone  stifled  the 
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idea  of  the  paper  clip?    "Isn't  that  stupid,  who'd  want  to  hold 
pieces  of  paper  together  with  bent  up  wire?"  Evidently, 
people  laughed  at  Columbus,  and  his  idea  of  a  round  world; 
they  laughed  at  John  Fulton  and  his  steamship;  and  even  at  a 
young  man  named  Fosbury,  who  high-jumped  backwards.  Regardless 
of  ridicule,  however,  each  of  these  men,  in  his  solution  to 
the  problem  at  hand,  succeeded  in  his  particular  project. 

How  many  people  have  been  shot-down  in  creative  projects,  by 
comments  such  as  these:    "We've  tried  it  and  it  didn't  work," 
"That's  against  policy,"  "It  would  cost  too  much,"  "He  hasn't 
got  the  experience,"  "He's  too  young." 

Diet  the  AltexmaHves.    Looking  at  the  positive  side  of  the 
argument,  there  should  be  positive  consideration  of  all 
methods,  objects,  and  persons  available,  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  decision-making.    Once  again,  write  down  all  of  the  alterna- 
tives, so  that  they  can  be  comprehensively  considered. 

To  do  this,  one  can  list  all  of  the  alternatives  across  the 
top  of  a  chart  and  then  systematically  consider  all  the 
factors  under  each  alternative.    This  chart,  or  matrix ^  as  it 
is  called,  can  then  be  used  to  evaluate  the  best  solution. 

As  an  example,  let  us  assume  legislation  is  passed  in  each 
state  to  award  home  and  business  loans  and  educational 
benefits  to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war.    Then  a  matrix  some- 
what like  this  can  be  made: 


ALTERNATIVES 


#1 

#2 

#3 

#4 

#5 

Staff  involved 

labor  costs 

Material  costs 

Equipment  costs 

Services  included 

Services  excluded 

hacilities  needed 

"Number  of  veterans 
processed  per  day 

Publicity  requirements 

Applicable  policy 

New  policies  needed. 

etc. 

The  list  can  be  long,  but  it  is  well  worth  it.-    If,  for 
example,  one  is  considering  attending  a  community  college  or 
university,  but  can't  make  up  his  mind.    He  can  develop  a 
chart  with  all  of  the  things  that  are  important  to  him  on  the 
side  of  the  chart,  and  the  schools  under  consideration  across 
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the  top.    Then  a  five-point  scale  can  be  applied  to  each  item, 
with  five  being  the  highest  mark  and  zero  the  lowest.  The 
school  with  the  most  points  might  be  the  most  likely  alterna- 
tive under  all  the  prevailing  circumstances.    Still,  one 
cannot  be  completely  definite  on  this  basis  alone,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  move  to  the  next  step  in  the  decision-making 
process,  that  of  selection. 


Selecting  the  Best  Alternative  Solution.    The  most  important 
part  of  the  decision-making  process  is  the  selection  of  the 
most  appropriate  alternative:    deciding.    This  is  the  stage 
during  which  criticism  is  appropriate.    Judgment  must  be 
made  on  all  facets  of  the  problem  and  the  alternative  solu- 
tions.   The  effectiveness  of  each  of  the  solutions  must  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  objectives  towards  which  the 
decision-maker  is  oriented.    He  must  look  carefully  at,  and 
criticize  severely,  such  items  as  cost,  timeliness,  workability, 
acceptability,  and  implementation. 

°    Can  the  solution  be  made  to  work? 

°   Will  the  staff  cooperate? 

°    Will  those  who  are  served  make  the  necessary  adjustments? 

°    Are  there  the  skills  in  the  organization  to  carry  out  the 
program? 

List  the  Consequenaes  of  the  Decision.     As  these  and  other 
items  are  considered,  it  is  desirable  to  write  down  all  of 
the  consequences  of  each  of  the  decisions.    List  the  pro's 
and  con's.    It  is  not  enough  to  add  them  together  and  make  a 
decision  on  that  basis,  such  as  in  the  selection  of  a  college, 
in  the  previous  section.    Not  only  does  one  use  some  type  of 
scale,  but  he  assigns  different  weights  to  different  items. 
Using  the  previous  college  selection  chart,  the  decision-maker 
might  have  to  weight  costs  higher  than  the  availability  of 
co-educational  dormitories,  or  the  scholastic  reputation  of 
the  school  over  the  strength  of  its  football  team. 

Be  a  Devil's  Advocate.    The  TOre  desirable  alternatives  should 
be  scrutinized  in  a  negati ve^way.    Take  the  opposite  position, 
that  is,  play  the  devil's  advocate.    Mentally  implement  the 
plan  and  consider  the  adverse  consequences. 

Take  one  of  the  most  favorable-looking  alternatives.  Ask: 

°    "Will  it  affect  other  departments?" 

°    "What  could  go  wrong?" 

°    "What  are  the  potential  sources  of  breakdown?" 
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°    "What  new  problem  might  it  create?*' 
°    "Where  would  the  resistance  be?" 

Consider  the  extent  to  which  these  consequences  will  probably 
come  about  and  the  degree  of  seriousness  of  each  one.  Select 
second  and  even  third  choices  in  order  to  plan  for  contin- 
gencies. 

Scrutinize  the  Final  Alternative  Thoroughly.    Once  the  alterna- 
tives  have  been  narrowed  to  only  one,  Hhicn  appears  to  fill 
the  need,  then  this  one  alternative  should  be  subjected  to  one 
final  round  of  positive  questions: 

°   Will  this  decision  fulfill  the  original  goal? 

°    Can  the  agency  live  with  the  decision  permanently? 

°    Is  the  timing  of  the  decision  right? 

°    Does  the  decision  bring  about  the  greatest  benefit  for 
the  greatest  number? 

Involve  Your  Superiors.     It  is  often  necessary  and  desirable 
to  go  to  the  superiors  with  the  decision.    Ordinarily,  the 
problem  would  be  presented,  with  the  attendant  factors 
affecting  it,  and  the  alternative  solutions  which  could 
resolve  it.    Then  the  decision-maker  would  indicate  his 
reasons,  with  their  consequences,  for  selection  of  the 
particular  alternative. 


Implement  the  Decision.    After  a  decision  is  made,  it  must  be 
implemented.    The  necessary  steps  must  be  initiated  to  carry 
it  out.    The  whole  management  cycle  of  planning,  organizing, 
and  controlling  must  be  brought  into  action,  as  well  as  other 
available  management  tools. 


SUMMATION 

No  phase  of  the  management  cycle  or  any  other  organizational 
function  could  be  carried  out  if  decisions  were  not  made. 
Planning,  organizing,  controlling,  as  well  as  motivating, 
communicating, and  setting  standards;  these  all  require  endless 
strings  of  decisions  or  choices.    This  is  why  the  final  pro- 
cess of  decision  making  is  so  important. 

Good  decisions  are  the  result  of  understanding  responsibilities, 
involving  others,  knowing  the  organization,  understanding  one's 
own  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  being  accountable  for 
decisions  made. 
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In  understanding  the  responsibilities  involved,  one  must  know 
where  to  get  information  and  be  cognizant  of  the  extent  to 
which  people  can  take  action. 

Through  involving  others,  they  gain  a  sense  of  ownership  in 
the  decision,  and  become  more  committed.  They  remove  their 
defense  mechanisms. 

Knowing  an  organization  requires  an  awareness  of  its  organiza- 
tional history  and  objectives,  where  the  power  centers  lie, 
the  limits  of  one's  authority,  and  the  way  in  which  work  is 
actually  accomplished. 

One's  understanding  of  himself  and  his  own  shortcomings 
insures  that  he  will  seek  out  expertise  he  does  not  possess 
himself,  and  will  develop  ways  to  improve  his  own  skills. 

The  individual  should  have  this  motto:  Remembev^  when  you 
get  right  down  to  itj  one  person  may  have  to  decide  -  YOU! 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


Prepare  a  definition  of  decision  making. 

Write  a  brief  paper  on  the  decision-making  formula. 

Participate  in  a  class  discussion  about  decision  making 
in  a  selected  public-service  agency.    Try  to  identify 
top,  middle,  and  low-level  decisions. 

Prepare  a  definition  of  the  term  problem. 

Interview  a  public-service  official  to  identify  a  problem 
within  his  organization.    Follow  with  a  class  discussion. 

Prepare  a  brief  paper  describing  three  examples  of  symptoms 
and  their  causes. 

Participate  in  a  problem-solving  case  study. 

Write  a  brief  paper  on  why  facts  must  be  gathered  to  aid 
in  the  decision-making  process. 

Identify  the  kinds  of  facts  and  resources  you  must  use  to 
prepare  for  making  decisions  about  a  teacher-assigned 
topic. 

Participate  in  a  discussion  about  fact  finding. 

Develop  with  the  class,  and  have  at  least  20  students  com- 
plete, a  survey  questionnaire  with  open-ended  questions  on 
jways  in  which  your  school  can  be  improved.  Organize 
responses  according  to  subject  and  year  ranking  of  impor- 
tance. 
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Participate  in  a  class  discussion  on  the  results  of  the 
questionnaire  survey. 

After  the  class  has  decided  on  one  or  more  ways  in  which 
the  school  can  be  improved,  prepare  a  report  on  one  of  the 
objectives  including: 

statement  of  an  objective, 

facts  needed  and  how  obtained, 

categorizing  the  facts. 

Deliver  an  oral  version  of  your  report.  Respond  to  questions 
and  comments  from  the  class. 

Choose  five  articles  from  the  newspaper  on  five  different 
topics:    sports,  politics,  crime,  etc.    State  the  actual 
problem  being  addressed. 

Participate  in  a  class  discussion  about  problem  identifi- 
cation, and  problem  statements.    Sharpen  your  problem 
statements  if  necessary. 

Participate  in  a  class  discussion  about  problems  identified 
and  possible  alternative  solutions. 

Using  the  example  of  the  State  legislature  passing  a  bill 
awarding  home  and  business  loans  and  educational  benefits 
to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War,  develop  a  set  of  alternative 
plans  as  to  how  the  legislation  may  be  carried  out. 


Have  students  define  decision  making. 

Assign  students  a  paper  on  the  decision-making  formula. 

Conduct  a  class  discussion  about  decision-making  in  a 
selected  public  service  agency. 

Have  students  prepare  their  own  definitions  of  the  term 

problem  M 

Assign  students  interviews  with  public-service  officials  to 
identify  selected  organizational  problems. 

Conduct  a  class  discussion  on  problems  in  public-service 
organizations."^ 

Have  students  develop  and  discuss  reports  and  three  examples 
of  symptoms  and  their  causes. 
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Select  and  assign  a  case  study  to  the  class  in  problem 
solving. 

Assign  a  paper  on  why  facts  must  be  gathered  to  aid  in  the 
decision-making  process. 

Prepare  a  list  of  considerations  in  several  public-service 
agencies.    Have  each  student  select  one  consideration 
around  which  he  will  gather  essential  facts  to  make  a 
decision. 

Conduct  a  discussion  on  fact  finding. 

Assign  the  class  a  survey  project,  entitled  "How  Can  Our 
School  be  Improved?"   Have  students  develop  their  own 
questionnaire  and  administer  it  to  at  least  20  students. 
Ask  thaii  to  organize  their  results  according  to  subject 
and  rank  of  importance. 

Organize  a  class  discussion  on  the  results  of  the  surveys. 

Once  one  or  more  items  of  possible  school  improvement  have 
been  agreed  upon,  assign  the  students  a  report  to  contain 
the  following: 

statement  of  an  objective, 

facts  needed  and  how  obtavred, 

categorizing  of  facts. 

Organize  oral  presentations  of  student  reports. 

Assign  students  the  reading  of  five  articles  from  a  news- 
paper on  five  different  topics:  sports,  polttfcs,  crime, 
etc.    Have  them  state  the  actual  problem  being  discussed. 

Conduct  a  class  discussion  on  problem  identification  and 
problem  statements. 

Assign  a  brief  paper  on  the  symptoms  of  five  problems  and 
the  causes  in  a  public  service  agency  selected  by  each 
student. 

Conduct  a  class  discussion  on  the  problems  and  solutions 
identified. 

Using  the  example  of  the  new  bill  for  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  have  students  develop  a  set  of  alternatives. 

Insure  that  the  students  are  open  to  new  and  abstract 
suggestions. 
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Direct  oral  presentations  of  students  in  which  the>  review 
their  original  problems,  the  sources  and  categories  of 
facts,  the  alternatives  available  for  solution,  their 
respective  consequences,  and  their  ultimate  decisions. 
Have  students  challenge  one  another's  decisions. 


RESOURCES  Power  of  Decision,  R.  C.  Barker,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1968. 

Models  for  Decision,  C.  M.  Berners-Lee,  Gordon  Publishers,  1969. 

Executive  Decision  Making:    Modern  Concepts  and  Techniques, 
R.  S.  Davar,  International  Publications  Service,  1968. 

Administrative  Strategy  and  Decision  Making,  C.  T.  Hardwick 
and  F.  Landuyt,  Southwest  Publications,  1966, 

Ideas  About  Choosing,  J.  Mayer  and  S.  Symmes,  Watts,  Franklin, 
Inc.,  1969. 

Management  Decision  Making,  R.  M.  Cyert  and  L,  A,  Welsch  (eds). 
Penguin  Books,  Inc.,  1971. 

Management  Decision  Making  Under  Uncertainty,  T.  Dyckman, 
et.  al.,  Macmillan  Company,  1969. 

Organizational  Decision  Making,  F.  A.  Shull,  et.  al . , 
McGraw-Hill  and  Company,  1970. 

Simulation  Gaming  for  Management  Development,  L.  McKenney, 
Harvard  Business  School ,  1967.  ' 

Organizational  Decision  Making,  Alexis  and  C.  Wilson, 
Prentice  Hall,  1967. 

Statistical  Analysis  for  Managerial  Decisions,  J.  C.  Boot  and 
E.  B.  Cox,  McGraw-Hill,  1970. 

How  to  Manage  and  Use  Technical  Information,  H.  Doyle,  Jr., 
Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  1968. 

Management  Reporting  Systems,  J.  M.  McKeever,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  1971. 

Financial  Analysis  for  Decision  Making,  C.  J.  Bieke, 
Prentice  Hall,  1966. 

Decision  Making.  W.  Edwards  and  A.  Tuersky  (editors), 
Penguin  Books,  Inc.,  1972. 

Cost-Effectiveness,  J.  M.  English,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1968. 
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°   Direct  oral  presentations  of  students  in  which  they  review 
their  original  problems,  the  sources  and  categories  of 
facts,  the  alternatives  available  for  solution,  their 
respective  consequences,  and  their  ultimate  decisions. 
Have  students  challenge  one  another *s  decisions. 


RESOURCES  Power  of  Decision,  R.  C.  Barker,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1968. 

Models  for  Decision,  C.  M.  Berners-Lee,  Gordon  Publishers,  1969. 

V,   Executive  Decision  Making:    Modern  Concepts  and  Techniques, 

R.  S.  Davar,  International  Publications  Service,  1968. 

Administrative  Strategy  and  Decision  Making,  C.  T.  Hardwick 
and  F.  Landuyt,  Southwest  Publications,  1966, 

Ideas  About  Choosing,  J.  Mayer  and  S.  Symmes,  Watts,  Franklin, 
Inc.,  1969. 

Management  Decision  Making,  R.  M.  Cyert  and  L,  A,  Welsch  (eds). 
Penguin  Books,  Inc.,  1971. 

Management  Decision  Making  Under  Uncertainty,  T.  Dyckman, 
et.  al . ,  Macmillan  Company,  1969. 

Organizational  Decision  Making,  F.  A.  Shull,  et,  al . , 
McGraw-Hill  and  Company,  1970. 

Sih  ;iation  Gaming  for  Management  Development,  L.  McKenney, 
Harvard  Business  School ,  1967. 

Organizational  Decision  Making,  Alexis  and  C.  Wilson, 
Prentice  Hall,  1967. 

Statistical  Analysis  for  Managerial  Decisions,  J.  C.  Boot  and 
E.  B.  Cox,  McGraw-Hill,  1970. 

How  to  Manage  and  Use  Technical  Information,  H.  Doyle,  Jr., 
Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  1968. 

Management  Reporting  Systems,  J.  M.  McKeever,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  1971. 

Financial  Analysis  for  Decision  Making,  C,  J.  Bieke, 
Prentice  Hall,  1966. 

Decision  Making.  W.  Edwards  and  A.  Tuersky  (editors), 
Penguin  Books,  Inc.,  1972. 

Cost-Effectiveness,  J.  M.  English,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1968. 
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Effective  Leadership,  (film),  UC  Extension  Media  Center,  1967. 

New  Decision  Making  Tools  for  Managers.  New  American  Library, 
WT.   

Decision  Making.  International  Publications  Service,  1967. 

Optimal  Decisions.  0,  Lange,  Pergamon  Press,  Inc.,  1972. 

Small  City  Goverrmient:    Seven  Cases  in  Decision  Makincj. 
E.  Mills  and  H.  R.  David,  Random  House,  1962. 

A  Study  of  Community  Decision  Making.  A.  Schaffer  and 
:R..C.  Woodruff.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1970. 

Argumentation  and  Debate:    Rational  Decision  Making. 
A.  J.  Freeley,  Wadsworth  Publications,  1971. 

Decision-Making  In  Poverty  Programs:    Case  Studies  from 
Youth  Agencies,  M.  Herman  and  M.  Mink,  Columbia  University 
Press,  1968. 

Decision  Theory  and  Human  Behavior.  Wayne  Lee,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  1971. 

Professional  Decision-Making;    A  Procedure  for  Evaluating 
Complex  Alternatives.  J.  R.  Miller.  Praeger  Publishers.  Tnr.. 
1969^ 

Community  Decision-Making  for  Education.  National  Education 
Association,  Press-Radio-Television  Relations  Division,  1969. 

Judgment  in  Administration.  Ray  E.  Brown,  McGraw-Hill,  1966. 

Making  Management  Decision.  Emory  and  P.  Niland, 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1968. 

Decision-Making  and  Vocational  Development.  E.  L.  Herr, 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1972.  ~ 

Management  Decisions  by  Objectives.  G.  Odiorne,  Prentice-Hall, 


Decision,  American  Oil  Co.,  Dan  Hess  Production,  1968. 
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Appendix  11 

RESOURCE  SUPPLIERS 


This  appendix  is  a  listing  of  suppliers  of  resources  itemized  at  the  end  of 
each  unit  of  the  individual  sections. 


ABC  -  TV 

Associate  Jules  Power  Productions 
1330  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. 
Reading,  Massachusetts  01867 

Alba  House 

c/o  St«  Paul  Publications 
2187  Victory  Boulevard 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.  10314 

Aldine  Publishing  Company 
529  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 

Allyn  and  Bacon 

470  Atlantic  Avenue 

Boston,  ..Massachusetts  02210 

American  Elsevier  Publishing  Co. 
52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

American  Institutes  for  Research 

135  North  Bellefield 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania    15213  ' 


American  Management  Association 
135  West  50th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020 

American  Oil  Compar 
910  South  Michigan 
Chicago,  Illinois  60680 

Appl eton-Century-Crof ts 
440  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Armour  Company 

c/o  John  Sutherland  Productions 
401  North  Wabash 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Association  Films 
600  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

AV  -  ED  Films 

7934  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 
Hollywood,  California  90046 

Avon  Educational  Services 
c/o. Association  Films 
600  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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Bantam  Books 

School  and  Marketing  Division 

666  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

Barnes  &  Noble 

105  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

Basic  Books  Publications 
404  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Norman  Bean 

75  West  Taxco  Port 

Simi,  California  93065 

Bellman  Publishing  Company 
Box  172 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company 
Subsidiary,  Howard  W.  Sams  &  Co. 
4300  West  62nd  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46268 

Brandon  Films 

221  West  57  Street 

New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

Brown,  William  C,  Company 
135  South  Locust  Street 
Dubuque,  Iowa  52001 

Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction 
University  of  Wisconsin 
1312  West  Johnson  Street 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 

221  Columbus  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Churchill  Films 

6671  Sunset  Boulevard 

Los  Angeles,  California  90028 

College  Entrance  Book  Examining  Board 
Public  Order  Office 
Box  592 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 


Columbia  University  Press 
562  West  113  Street 
New  York,  N.Y,  10025 

Connecticut  Mutual  Insurance 
c/o  Association  Films,  Inc. 
600  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Coronet  Instructional  Films 
65  E.  South  Water  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

Creative  Visuals 
Box  1911 

Big  Spring,  Texas  79720 

Crown  Publishers 

419  Park  Avenue  South 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Curriculum  Materials  Corporation 
131.9  Vine  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19107 

De  Rochemont,  Louis,  Associates 
225  East  46th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 
79  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Doubleday  and  Company 
501  Franklin  Avenue 
Garden  City,  N.Y.  11531 

Educational  Systems  Development 
Box  457 

Royal  Oak,  Michigan  48068 

Encyclopedia  Britannica 
425  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Evan,  M. ,  and  Company 
East  Washington  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19105 

Fearon  Publishers 

2165  Park  Boulevard 

Palo  Alto,  California  94306 
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Ferguson,  J.  C,  Publishing  Company 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60602 

Filmstrip  House 

432  Park  Avenue  South 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Free  Press 

c/o  Macmillan  Company 

866  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Glencoe  Press 

c/o  Macmillan  Company 

866  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Globe  Book  Company 

175  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10010 

Gordon  Publishers 

Box  459,  Bowling  Green  Station 

New  York,  N.Y.  10004 

Grove  Press 

53  East  11th  Street 

New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

Gryphon  Press 

220  Montgomery  Street 

Highland  Park,  New  Jersey  08904 

Hale,  E.  M.,  and  Company  Publishers 
1201  South  Hastings  Way 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin  54701 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich 

757  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Harper  and  Row  Publishers 
College  Department 
49  East  33rd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Harvard  University  Graduate  School 
School  Business  Administration 
Soldiers  Field 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02163 


Harvard  University  Press 

79  Garden  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

Hawthorn  Books 

70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011 

Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston 
383  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Home  Economics  Education  Association 
c/o  National  Education  Association 

of  the  United  States 
Publication-Sales  Section 
1201  16th  Street,  Northwest 
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Introduction 

These  tests  are  keyed  to  the  Common 
Core  guide  of  the  Public  Service 
Occupations  curriculum*. 

The  Common  Core  guide  includes  the 
following  units: 

Unit  1  —  Oral  Communications 
Unit  2  —  Written  Communications 
Unit  3  —  Basic  Report  Writing 
Unit  4  —  Basic  Record  Keeping 
Unit  5  —  Good  Grooming 
Unit  6  —  Relationships  With  Other 
People 

Unit  7  —  Interviewing  Skills 
Unit  8  —  Applying  For  Public  Service 
Jobs 

Unit  9  —  Techniques  Of  Decision 
Making 

These  tests  were  developed  to  help 
teachers: 

(1 )  measure  student  learning  gain . 

(2)  determine  if  the  instructional 
objectives  have  been  met. 

lest  Contents 

Any  evaluation  of  student  learning 
should  adhere  closely  to  the  intended 
outcomes  expressed  in  the  written 
objectives.  Therefore,  each  test  is  based 
on  the  specific  instructional  objectives 
found  in  its  corresponding  unit  in  the 
Orientation  guide.  Every  item  of  each  test 
IS  directly  associated  with  one  of  the 
objectives  found  in  the  guide  for  that  unit. 

These  tests  are  structured  to  help 
determine  whether  the  student  has 
become  competent  or  not  in  each  unit.  The 
items  for  each  test  relate  only  to  the 
instructional  objectives  found  at  the 
beginning  of  that  unit  in  the  guide.  No  test 
items  refer  to  material  found  in  previous  or 
later  units.  Consequently,  each  unit  in  the 
t&acher*s  guide  and  its  corresponding  test 
can  be  used  independently. 


The  evaluative  approach  used  in  these 
tests  is  not  designed  to  measure  the 
relative  standing  of  each  student  to  an 
actual  or  hypothetical  population.  Rather, 
it  Is  designed  to  report  a  student's 
performance  solely  in  terms  of  objectives 
mastered  or  not  mastered.  Each  student 
can  reach  or  exceed  the  minimum 
performance  standard  or  criterion.  Hence, 
this  testing  is  called  criterion  referenced 
testing. 


Directions 

The  tests  have  been  prepared  as  master 
copies  which  may  be  duplicated  for 
student  distribution. 

There  is  a  separate  test  for  each  unit  of 
instruction  in  the  curriculum  guide.  For 
example,  test  number  one  can  be  used  as  a 
pretest  and  a  post-test  with  the  content  in 
Common  Core  Services  Unit  1  Oral 
Communications. 

Because  each  class  is  unique, 
instructors  may  add  or  delete  any  test 
items  desired. 

These  tests  have  been  given  under 
nearly  every  conceivable  condition ,  formal 
group  testing,  informal  individual 
sessions,  and  "take  home"  tests.  In  so  far 
as  can  be  determined,  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  under  every  condition. 

in  response  to  the  demand  for  a  system 
that  is  easy  to  use,  a  convenient  answer 
key  for  each  test  has  been  included  in  this 
folder. 

The  tests  provide  an  objective  method 
for  determining  student  learning  gain, 
while  freeing  teachers  to  use  valuable  time 
for  instruction. 


The  validity  of  any  test  must  be 
determined  in  reference  to  the  particular 
use  for  which  the  test  is  being 
considered.  As  these  tests  are  essentially 
measures  of  student  achievement,  they 
must  have  content  validity.  Content 
validity  involves  the  systematic 
examination  of  the  test  content  to  insure 
that  it  covers  a  representative  sample  of 
the  behavior  domain  to  be  measured.  By 
employing  questions  that  directly  relate 
to  the  instructional  objectives  in  each 
unit,  content  validity  is  insured. 

An  experimental  edition  of  this  test 
was  field  tested  in  twelve  schools,  which 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  size  of 
school  and  community.  Over  1,000 
secondary  school  students  were  involved 
in  the  validation  testing.  Socio-economic 
groups  taking  the  test  ranged  from  the 
disadvantaged  to  upper  middle-class.  The 
schools  were  also  selected  to  gain  a 
student  population  from  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  areas.  In  each  of  the 
schools,  the  teacher  first  gave  the 
students  a  pretest  before  the  content  was 
introduced.  The  same  testing  instrument 
was  used  as  a  post-test.  The  objectives 
were  to  measure  student  learning  which 
took  place  as  a  result  of  studying  the 
material  in  the  instructional  unit,  and  to 
establish  criterion  referenced  tests  for 
use  by  schools  throughout  the  country. 
For  this  purpose,  a  percentage  passing 
of  70  percent  or  above  on  the  post-test 
was  considered  to  be  an  acceptable 
criterion  mastery  for  that  unit.  No  norms 
were  established  for  these  tests.  It  is 
suggested  that  each  student  be  able  to 
successfully  pass  70  percent  of  the 
questions  for  each  instructional  unit  that 
he  is  tested  on.  During  this  field  test, 
suggestions  for  improving  these  tests 
were  also  made.  The  criterion  referenced 
tests  in  this  booklet  are  based  on  the 
pretest  and  post-test  material  used  in 
this  validation  study. 
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Other  means 
of  Evaluation 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
instructor  can  use  a  wide  assortment  of 
test  situations  to  evaluate  students. 

Students  can  be  rated  on  five-minute 
speeches  which  inform,  instruct, 
persuade,  motivate,  or  entertain. 

Students  can  be  grouped  into  pairs  to 
simulate  the  interviewer  and  the 
interviewee.  The  interviewing  sessions  can 
pertain  to  employment,  counseling,  or  job 
performance. 

Instructors  can  tape  record  meetings 
and  ask  students  to  write  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  they  have  heard. 

Students  can  be  evaluated  on  their 
ability  to  write  business  letters,  hews 
releases,  semi-formal,  formal,  and 
informal  reports. 

Each  student  can  be  given  a  group  of 
papers  to  be  filed  alphabetically, 
numerically,  by  subject,  location,  or  by  the 
Dewey  Decimal  System. 

The  instructor  may  wish  to  determine 
interpersonal  relationships  by  dividing  the 
class  into  pairs  and  having  each  pair 
simulate  the  roles  of  superior  and 
subordinate  in  a  governmental  agency. 

An  oral  interview  panel  can  be  formed, 
with  each  student  rated  on  their 
performance  before  the  panel. 

These  methods  can  be  used  to 
complement  the  tests 
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Preparing  for 

Public  Service 
Occupations 


Evaluation 
Questions 


Unit  1     Oral  Communications 

1.  Effective  speakers  have  voices  that: 

A.  Have  a  pleasant  pitch  and  volume 

B.  Lack  variety  of  pitch 

C.  Have  great  volume 

D.  Have  a  very  high  pitch 

2.  A  competent  speaker  would: 

A.  Look  at  the  people  in  the  front  row 

B.  ^ook  at  the  people  in  the  back  row 

C.  Look  at  all  the  people  in  the  group 

D.  Look  at  the  people  in  the  middle  of  the  group 

3.  Looking  at  the  audience  is  helpful  to  the  speaker  becai^e: 

A.  It  helps  the  speaker  watch  for  audience  reaction 

B.  It  helps  the  speaker  watch  for  signs  of  misunderstanding 

C.  It  enables  the  speaker  to  pick  out  signs  of  doubt 

D.  All  of  the  above 

4.  An  effective  speaker  would: 

A.  Look  lively  and  sincere 

B.  Keep  his  face  as  blank  as  possible 

C.  Look  overly  composed; 

D.  Look  disinterested  about  the  subject 

5.  Body  language  can  indicate: 

A.  Emphasis 

B.  Firmness  of  purpose 

C.  Indifference 

D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  These  items  would  be  included  in  a  group  of  visual  aids: 

A.  Phonograph  records  and  record  player 

B.  Charts,  graphs,  and  maps 

C.  Tape  decks  and  cassettes 

D.  All  of  the  above 

7.  It  is  preferable  for  a  speaker  to  use: 

A.  Many  abstract  and  general  words 

B.  Precise  words 

C.  Fancy  words 

D.  Round-about  expressions 
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8.  As  a  speaker,  you  should: 

A.  Use  your  own  language 

B.  Pattern  your  language  after  someone  else 

C.  Imitate  highly  educated  people 

D.  Use  the  occasion  to  try  out  big  words  you  are  learning 

9.  Accomplished  speakers: 

A.  Deliver  their  speeches  as  fast  as  they  can  to  economize  time 

B.  Deliver  their  speeches  at  a  very  slow  rate 

C.  Give  very  solemn  speeches  at  a  rapid  rate 

D.  Vary  the  rate  within  the  speech  to  achieve  variety 

10.  An  effective  speaker  would: 

A.  Speak  rapidly  without  leaving  any  break  between  sentences 

B.  Fill  up  the  spaces  by  saying  "ah" 

C.  Pause  occasionally 

D.  Use  "you  know"  to  fill  in 

11.  A  good  technique  in  human  relations  is  to: 

A.  Tell  others  they  are  wrong  about  everything 

B.  Point  out  the  other  person's  faults 

C.  Admit  your  own  mistakes 

D.  Attack  others  personally 

12.  The  most  sought  after  people  are  those  who: 

A.  Tell  others  all  about  themselves 

B.  Are  good  listeners 

C.  Smile  only  when  necessary 

D.  Let  others  know  how  they  feel  about  every  subject 

13.  For  a  person  who  has  recently  been  hired,  it  is  preferable  to: 

A.  Be  quick  to  show  what  others  are  doing  wrong 

B.  Be  suspicious  of  others  until  they  prove  themselves 

C.  Try  to  convince  others  to  think  as  you  do  on  every  subject 

D.  None  of  the  above 

14.  A  good  technique  in  human  relations  is  to: 

A.  Ask  the  opinions  of  others 

B.  Help  other  people  get  what  they  want 

C.  Present  your  doubts  in  the  form  of  a  question 

D.  AH  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1.  A  4.  A  7.  B  10.  C  13.  D 

2.  C  5.  D  8.  A  II.  C  14.  D 

3.  D  6.  B  9.  D  12.  B 
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Preparing  for  Evaluation 
Public  Service  Questions 

Occupations 


Unit  2     Writtin  Communicitlons 

1.  Which  type  of  letter  would  be  correct  for  a  public  service  worker  to  send: 

A.  A  letter  containing  erasures 

B.  A  letter  reflecting  goodwill 

C.  A  rude  letter 

D.  An  impersonal  letter 

2.  Memos  usually  leave  out: 

A.  Complimentary  closings 

B.  The  name  of  the  sender 

C.  The  name  of  the  addressee 

D.  The  date  the  memo  was  sent 

3.  A  good  business  letter  would  not  contain: 

A.  Short,  simple  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs 

B.  Information  contained  in  the  letter  being  answered 

C.  Concrete  nouns  and  active  verbs  ^  ^ 

D.  Orderly  placed  paragraphs 

4.  In  writing  business  letters  it  is  important  to: 

A.  Use  a  conversational  tone 

B.  Use  a  hard,  cold  tone 

C.  Use  abstract  words 

D.  Use  a  passive  tone 

5.  Messages  between  departments  in  an  agency  are  usually  sent  by: 

A.  Letter 

B.  Memo 

C.  Telegram 

D.  Long  reports 

6.  Repetitive  work  can  be  simplified  by  the  use  of: 

A.  Memos  , 

B.  Telegrams 

C.  Form? 

D.  Reports 

7.  In  filling  out  forms  and  applications,  it  is  important  to  be: 

A.  Legible 

B.  Complete 

C.  Accurate 

D.  All  of  the  above 
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8.  Memos  should  be: 

A.  Clear 

B.  Brief 

C.  Complete 

D.  All  of  the  above 

9.  Minutes  of  meetings  should  not  include: 

A.  The  opinions  of  the  recorder 

B.  The  approval  of  previous  minutes 

C.  The  corrections  of  previous  minutes 

D.  The  voting  members  present 

10.  Reports  are  written  by  public  service  workers  to: 

A.  Assemble  information  in  one  place 

B.  Aid  the  organization  in  making  decisions 

C.  Inform  the  public  and  other  agencies 

D.  All  of  the  above 

11.  News  releases  should  include: 

A.  A  lead  paragraph  summarizing  the  story 

B.  Long  paragraphs  about  many  topics 

C.  The  writer's  opinion 

D.  All  of  the  above 

12.  Readers  of  news  releases  and  reports  are  influenced  by  the: 

A.  Content  of  the  material 

B.  Accuracy  of  the  material 

C.  Physical  appearance  of  the  material 

D.  All  of  the  above 

13.  The  contents  of  a  report  should  not  include: 

A.  A  description  of  the  problem 

B.  The  questions  to  be  answered 

C.  Unimportant  information 

D.  A  summary  of  findings 

14.  People  tend  to  be  influenced  easier  if: 

A.  They  can  see  something  in  the  position  that  would  be  advantageous  to  them 
C.  They  are  almost  ready  to  agree  anyhow 

C.  The  appeal  to  the  emotions  is  not  overly  strong 

D.  All  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1.  B 

2.  A 

3.  B 


4.  A 

5.  B 

6.  C 


7.  D 

8.  D 

9.  A 


10.  D 

11.  A 
IZ  D 


13.  C 

14.  D 
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Unit  3     Basic  Riport  Writing 


1.  Public  service  workers  are  likely  to  write: 

A.  Formal  reports 

B.  Informal  reports 

C.  Semi-formal  reports 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  Which  statement  is  untrue? 

A.  A  good  report  writer  does  not  have  to  be  exact  about  facts 

B.  A  good  report  writer  writes  objectively  and  accurately  about  his 
observations 

C.  A  good  report  writer  uses  visual  aids  where  they  will  help  put 
over  the  message 

D.  A  good  report  writer  gathers  his  material  in  an  orderly  way 

3.  Police  reports  are  important  becai^e: 

A.  They  help  settle  arguments 

B.  They  help  refresh  the  officer's  memory 

C.  Financial  settlements  may  be  involved 

D.  All  of  the  above 

4.  Which  statement  is  not  true? 

A.  A  good  paragraph  contains  materials  arranged  in  random  order 

B.  The  length  of  the  paragraph  is  suited  to  its  importance 

C.  A  good  paragraph  is  mechanically  correct  —  indented  or  set  off 

D.  A  good  paragraph  should  make  orderly,  clear  passage  from  one 
paragraph  to  another 

5.  A  good  paragraph  should: 

A.  Include  all  minor  details 

B.  Contain  a  topic  sentence 

C.  Leave  out  the  main  ideas 

D.  Leave  out  the  important  details 

« 

6.  Inaccurate  and  incomplete  reports  can  cause: 

A.  Misunderstanding 

B.  Anger 

C.  Costly  errors 

D.  All  of  the  above 

7.  Writers  do  not  flfH'  to  dictionaries  when  they  need  to  know: 

A.  Correct  spelling 

B.  How  a  word  should  be  divided 

C.  Detailed  information  about  a  subject 

D.  Whether  a  hyphen  should  be  used 
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8.  Good  report  writers  use: 

A.  Slang  as  much  as  possible 

B.  Words  with  unpleasant  meanings 

C.  Phrases  that  rid  the  writer  of  responsibility 

D.  None  of  the  above 

9.  When  writing  a  report,  it  is  best  to  use: 

A.  Phrases  that  are  used  over  and  over 

B.  Short,  simple  sentences 

C.  As  many  words  as  possible 

D.  An  inactive' tone 

10.  Which  statement  is  incorrect? 

A.  A  number  which  begins  a  sentence  is  written  as  a  figure 

B.  Numbers  under  ten  are  usually  written  as  words 

C.  Numbers  requiring  the  use  of  more  than  one  word  are  usually 
written  as  figures 

D.  Numbers  which  contain  decimal  fractions  are  always  written 
as  figures 

11.  Contractions  are  seldom  used  in: 

A.  Field  reports 

B.  Semi-formal  reports 

C.  Formal  reports 

D.  Informal  reports 

12.  Titles  and  the  names  of  organizations  are: 

A.  Never  capitalized 

B.  Not  capitalized  in  informal  reports 

C.  Sometimes  capitalized  in  formal  reports 

D.  Always  capitalized 

13.  After  introductory  clauses  or  phrases,  one  should  use: 

A.  A  period 

B.  A  comma 

C.  A  question  mark 

D.  An  exclamation  mark 

14.  Between  long,  unrelated  clauses  that  are  connected  with  a  conjunction, 
one  should  use: 

A.  A  period 

B.  A  question  mark 

C.  A  semi-colon 

D.  A  colon 


Answer  Key 


1.  D 

2.  A 

3.  D 


4.  A 

5.  B 

6.  D 


7.  C 

8.  D 

9.  B 


10.  A 

11.  C 

12.  D 


13.  B 

14.  C 
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Unit  4     Basic  Ricord  Keiping 


1.  Which  one  is  not  a  basic  reason  for  keeping  records? 

A.  To  prove  past  actions 

B.  To  keep  the  staff  working  hard 

C.  To  obtain  information  for  the  present 

D.  To  help  in  planning  for  the  future 

2.  Which  statement  is  untrue? 

A.  The  filing  system  should  be  as  simple  as  possible 

B.  The  filing  system  should  be  easily  reached  by  those  who  use  it 

C.  Care  should  be  taken  that  nothing  is  ever  taken  out  of  the  filing  system 

D.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  records  storage  area  safe  from  fire 
and  vandalism 

3.  If  an  agency  has  collected  many  papers  on  one  topic  or  thing,  it  may  use 
which  filing  system? 

A.  A  subject  system 

B.  A  geographic  system 

C.  A  numeric  system 

D.  The  Dewey  Decimal  System 

4.  Which  type  of  filing  is  the  Dewey  Decimal  System  based  on? 

A.  Alphabetical 

B.  Subject 

C.  Numeric 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  The  first  step  in  filing  is  to: 

A.  Index  the  material 

B.  Separate  the  materials  from  other  office  material 

C.  Inspect  them  for  completeness 

D.  Determine  which  type  of  filing  is  best 

6.  Data  processing  by  public  service  workers  means: 

A.  Gathering  together  unorganized  bits  of  knowledge 

B.  Classifying  knowledge 

C.  Recording  knowledge  in  an  organized  manner 

D.  All  of  the  above 

7.  Which  statement  is  untrue  of  punched  tape  data? 

A.  It  is  not  accurate  and  can  not  be  produced  quickly 

B.  Data  are  recorded  in  the  form  of  holes  in  a  vertical  column 

C.  Data  are  recorded  in  vertical  columns  called  channels 

D.  Data  are  recorded  continuously 
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8.  Data  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are  in  the  form  of: 

A.  Holes  punched  in  the  middle  of  the  tape 

B.  Holes  punched  on  the  edges  of  the  tape 

C.  Invisible  spots  called  bits 

D.  Holes  punched  in  vertical  columns 

9.  An  edge-punched  card  has  data  punched: 

A.  Along  one  or  both  edges  and/ or  across  the  ends 

B.  On  tape 

C.  In  the  middle  of  the  card 

D.  All  of  the  above 

10.  Magnetic  tape  processing  differs  from  card  processing  in  that: 

A.  It  is  faster 

B.  The  data  can  be  erased 

C.  The  tape  can  be  reused 

D.  All  of  the  above 

11.  Filing  space  can  be  saved  by: 

A.  Putting  the  data  on  punched  cards 

B.  Microfilming  the  records 

C.  Recording  the  data  on  magnetic  tape 

D.  Putting  the  data  on  punched  tape 

12.  Which  statement  k  not  true  about  computers? 

A.  A  computer  is  much  faster  than  punched  card  and  punched  tape  processing 

B.  A  computer  can  put  data  into  storage  and  can  get  it  when  instructed  to  do  so 

C.  A  computer  knows  when  wrong  information  is  fed  into  it 

D.  A  computer  can  do  many  operations  without  human  beings  and  at  high  speed 

13.  Which  statement  is  untrue  of  punched  card  data? 

A.  Each  hole  has  a  meaning,  and  groups  of  holes  represent  words 

B.  The  data  have  to  be  copied  over  and  over  again  by  human  beings 

C.  The  results  of  processing  can  come  out  in  printed  material 

D.  The  machine  can  read  the  holes  in  the  cards  and  can  follow  directions 

14.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  misfiled  record  it  would  be  wise  to: 

A.  Look  through  the  folder  thoroughly 

B.  Check  the  "out"  folders  or  substitution  cards  to  see  who  had  it  last 

C.  Look  in  the  '^To  Be  Filed"  or  "Being  Microfilmed"  trays 

D.  All  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1.  B 

2.  C 

3.  A 


4.  D 

5.  B 

6.  D 


7.  A 

8.  C 

9.  A 


10.  D 

11.  B 

12.  C 


13.  B 

14.  D 
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Unit  5    Good  Groomiiig 

Public  service  managers  realize  that  their  workers  will  be  dealing  with  the  public.  As  workers 
are  considered  a  part  of  the  agency  that  hired  them,  their  appearance  reflects  upon  the  agency  that 
they  represent. 

Two  top  level  jobs  at  the  front  desk  are  open.  As  public  service  manager,  you  must  select  two 
workers  for  these  jobs. 

All  of  the  following  people  have  the  necessary  skills  and  qualifications  to  advance,  and  all  of 
them  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  promoted. 
Which  two  workers  would  you  select? 


Mary  misses  many  working  days.  She  is  a 
picky  eater.  She  dates  often  and  usually  does 
not  get  to  bed  before  1:00  a.m.  Mary's  hair  is 
dull  and  her  skin  is  oily.  Although  Mary  is  well 
dressed,  her  posture  is  poor. 
Did  you  select  Mary?  Yes  No  

h   

John  does  not  care  to  spend  money  on 
clothes  because  he  believes  in  saving  his  money. 
He  often  wears  clothes  that  arc  slightly  soiled. 
His  teeth  are  dirty  and  at  times  his  breath  has 
an  unpleasant  odor.  John  feels  that  these  things 
are  unimportant  and  that  he  should  not  change 
his  appearance  to  please  others. 
Did  you  select  John?  Yes  No  

Susan  is  a  shy  girl  who  feels  she  is  poor  at 
most  things.  Susan  is  very  thin.  Her  choice  of 
clothing  is  not  flattering  to  her.  Although  she 
has  good  features,  she  feels  she  is  unattractive. 
Did  you  select  Susan?  Yes  No  
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Jack  belongs  to  a  motorcycle  club.  His  nails 
are  dirty  and  he  does  not  shave  often.  His 
shoulder-length  hair  is  dirty  and  unkempt.  As 
he  does  not  believe  in  bathing,  he  has  a  strong 
body  odor. 

Jack  wears  tight  black  pants,  a  black  leather 
jacket,  and  high  heeled  boots  to  work.  Jack 
believes  he  should  be  free  to  dress  as  he  wishes. 
Did  you  select  Jack?  Yes  No  

Sam  has  many  outside  interests.  He  enjoys 
active  sports  and  keeps  his  body  in  good  shape. 
He  believes  in  eating  the  right  foods  and  getting 
the  proper  amounts  of  rest  and  exercise.  Sam 
iicia  exceiieni  puaiurc 
Did  you  select  Sam?  Yes  ——No  

Sally  is  a  single  girl  who  is  very  concerned 
about  her  looks,  Sally  goes  on  dates  after  work 
so  she  wears  plunging  necklines,  short  tight 
dresses,  and  heavy  jewelry.  S  he  has  a  very  fancy 
hair  style. 

Did  you  select  Sally?  Yes  No  

Answer  Key 

Answers  will  vary  on  this  test.  The  instructor  may  wish  to  have  a  discussion  after  the  test,  with 
students  justifying  their  selections.  Students  may  be  evaluated  on  the  soundness  of  their 
judgement. 
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Unit  6     Rilationships  with  Othir  Piopli 


Fill  in  the  crossword  puzzle  below. 


ACROSS: 

3.  A  strong  prejudice  or  can  block  good  relationships. 

7.  Being  able  to  do  what  one  wants  to  do  satisfies  the  need  for  

10.  One's.  of  words  should  be  correct  for  the  occasion. 

1 1.  Friends  usually  have  an  relationship. 

12.  In  talking  over  problems  with  others,  is  important. 

13.  Everyone  needs  to  feel  ^ . 

14.  is  assigning  one's  traits  to  others. 

DOWN: 

1.  We  when  we  try  to  make  our  actions  seem  logical. 

2.  When  we  assume  someone's  qualities  as  our  own,  we  with  that  person. 

4.  Individuals—^  .when  they  do  what  is  socially  proper. 

5.  When  we  attract  favorable  attention,  we  gain  . 

6.  Some  people  have  a  stro.ig  of  failure. 

8.  __hiechanics  help  to  protect  a  person  from  anxiety. 

9.  A  public  service  worker  usually  has  a  relationship  with  the  public. 
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Unit  7     Intirvliwlns  Skills 

1.  The  purpose  of  an  interview  could  be: 

A.  To  obtain  information 

B.  To  give  information 

C.  To  evaluate  a  person's  background 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  The  first  job  of  the  interview  is  to: 

A.  Get  to  the  subject  quickly 

B.  Put  the  applicant  at  ease 

C.  Tell  the  applicant  about  the  boss 

D.  Tell  the  applicant  about  the  job  that  is  open 

3.  A  skillful  interview  will: 

A.  Watch  the  applicant's  body  language 

B.  Listen  to  the  applicant 

C.  Ask  questions  to  get  information 

D.  All  of  the  above 

4.  Questions  that  are  very  specific  and  can  be  answered  "yes"  or  "no"  are  called 

A.  Directive 

B.  Non-directive 

C.  Indirective 

D.  None  of  the  above 

5.  If  the  applicant  cannot  be  hired,  the  interview  should: 

A.  Avoid  telling  the  applicant 

B.  Tell  the  applicant  as  bluntly  as  possible 

C.  Tell  the  applicant  tactfully 

D.  Give  the  applicant  another  chance 

6.  Taking  notes  during  an  interview  can: 

A.  Help  the  interviewer  remember  the  main  points 

B.  Be  distracting  to  the  interviewee 

C.  Make  the  interviewee  reluctant  to  talk 

D.  All  of  the  above 

7.  An  interviewer  with  personal  likes  and  dislikes  should: 

A.  Try  to  control  them  in  order  to  be  flexible 

B.  Try  to  find  people  with  the  same  likes  and  dislikes 

C.  Try  to  get  rid  of  all  personal  likes  and  dislikes 

D.  None  of  the  above 
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8.  The  telephone  is  an  effective  way  of  finding  out  information  because 

A.  Doubts  can  be  picked  up  from  a  person's  voice 

B.  The  person  called  can  talk  freely 

C.  It  doesn't  take  much  time 

D.  All  of  the  above 

9.  Interviewers  should: 

A.  Reach  conclusions  about  the  applicant  as  soon  as  possible 

B.  Keep  applicants  on  the  track  by  asking  directive  questions 

C.  Let  applicants  talk  on  any  subject  that  is  comfortable  to  them 

D.  Help  the  applicant  with  words  when  the  applicant  is  unable  to  think 

10.  Shy  applicants  may  talk  more  if  the  interviewer: 

A.  Looks  bored 

B.  Asks  open-ended  questions 

C.  Asks  directive  questions 

D.  Does  most  of  the  talking 

11.  Interviewers  should: 

A.  Talk  down  to  the  applicant 

B.  Make  sure  they  dominate  the  interview 

C.  Listen  as  well  as  talk 

D.  Guide  the  applicant's  words 

12.  After  interviews,  interviewers  should  ask  themselves: 

A.  What  was  learned  a.bout  the  applicant 

B.  What  was  not  learned 

C.  What  problems  came  up  and  if  they  were  solved 

D.  All  of  the  above 

13.  Which  one  is  not  a  reason  for  asking  for  personal  references: 

A.  To  find  out  information  about  the  applicant's  family 

B.  To  find  out  what  people  who  know  the  applicant  think  of  the 
applicant's  work 

C.  To  find  out  if  the  information  on  the  application  is  true 

D.  To  get  more  information 

14.  Letters  of  reference  may  be: 

A.  Incomplete 

B.  Vague 

C.  Dishonest 

D.  All  of  the  above 

15.  Information  told  in  confidence  should: 

A.  Not  be  kept  from  all  office  personnel 

B.  Not  be  told  to  anyone 

C.  Be  told  to  those  who  need-to-know 

D.  None  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1.  D  4.  A  7.  A  10.  B  13.  A 

2.  B  5.  C  8.  D  11.  C  14.  D 

3.  D  6.  D  9,  B  12.  D  15.  C 
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8    Applying  for  Public-Sirvice  Jobs 


1.  People  are  chosen  under  the  civil  service  system  on  the  basis  of: 

A.  Interest 

B.  Ability 

C.  Personal  friendship 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  A  good  way  to  find  out  one's  ability  is  to  take: 

A.  An  occupational  preference  test 

B.  An  interest  inventory 

C.  An  aptitude  test 

D.  None  of  the  above 

3.  The  best  procedure  to  get  a  job  would  be  to: 

A.  Find  out  what  positions  are  open,  find  out  more  about  the  positions, 
then  find  out  your  abilities  and  interests 

B.  Apply  for  a  lot  of  jobs,  find  out  what  positions  are  open,  find  out 
about  the  positions,  discover  your  interests  and  abilities 

C.  Discover  your  interests  and  abilities;  select  your  occupational  group, 
then  find  out  about  possible  positions 

D.  Select  your  occupational  group;  apply  for  many  jobs,  find  out  what 
positions  are  open 

4.  After  selecting  an  occupational  group,  one  should: 

A.  Select  a  specialty 

B.  Find  out  about  job  vacancies 

C.  Get  more  information  about  the  position 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  Persons  having  high  school  training  may  apply  for: 

A.  Entry  level  positions  such  as  clerical  aide 

B.  Manager  positiqos 

C.  Professional  occupations 

D.  None  of  the  above 

6.  Information  about  job  opportunities  can  be  found  at: 

A.  The  Federal  Job  Information  Centers 

B.  City  Personnel  Offices 

C.  The  Post  Offices 

D.  All  of  the  above 

7.  These  persons  are  not  eligible  for  civil  service  jobs: 

A.  People  between  the  ages  of  18-65  years  of  age 

B.  People  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  do  not  wish 
to  become  citizens 

C.  Handicapped  people  who  can  perform  work  efficiently  without  being 
a  hazard 

D.  People  who  are  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  required 
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8.  Which  statement  is  untrue? 

A.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  information  on  applications  that  can 
be  found  on  other  applications  on  file 

B.  Work  history  should  include  the  name  and  address  of  each  employer 
and  the  reason  for  leaving  each  job 

C.  Work  history  should  include  a  brief  description  of  the  work  performed 
on  each  job 

D.  Applicants  should  list  courses  taken,  dates  they  were  completed, 
and  diplomas  earned 

9.  Persons  who  are  eligible  for  most  civil  service  jobs  «re: 

A.  People  over  65  years  of  age 

B.  Eighteen-year-old  high  school  graduates 

C.  Sixteen-year-olds  who  have  dropped  out  of  high  school  one  month  ago 

D.  All  of  the  above 

10.  In  preparing  far  examinations,  applicants  should: 

A.  Study  for  the  examination 

B.  Locate  the  place  of  the  examination 

C.  Leave  unnecessary  things  at  home 

D.  All  of  the  above 

11.  On  civil  service  examinations,  applicants  should  not: 

A.  Listen  carefully  to  the  instructions 

B.  Leave  questions  unanswered 

C.  Follow  directions 

D.  Ask  the  administrator  anything 

12.  Which  statement  about  oral  interviews  is  untrue? 

A.  Panel  members  rate  applicants  on  their  behavior  and  grooming 

B.  Panel  members  ask  questions  about  the  applicant's  work  experience 
and  background 

C.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pass  the  oral  interview  if  the  other  parts 
of  the  examination  have  been  passed 

b.  Applicants  should  think  through  how  they  will  present  their 
qualifications  so  their  presentations  will  be  good 

13.  Which  statement  about  eligible  people  for  civil  service  jobs  is  untrue? 

A.  Papers  are  graded  with  the  person's  name  on  the  paper,  theh  matched 
to  a  number 

B.  The  eligible  list  is  made  up  of  people  who  have  passed  the  written 
and/ or  the  oral  exam 

C.  Papers  are  graded  with  a  person's  number  on  the  paper,  then  matched 
to  the  person's  name 

D.  The  names  are  placed  in  order  by  the  grades  received  and  a  list 
is  made  in  that  order 


Answer  Key 


1.  B 

2.  C 

3.  C 


4.  D 

5.  A 

6.  D 


7.  B 

8.  A 

9.  B 


10.  D 

11.  B 

12.  C 


13.  A 
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Unit  9    Tiehniquis  of  Dicision  Miking 

Read  the  problem  carefully,  and  answer  each  of  the  following  questions. 

You  arc  a  library  assistant.  Mrs.  Smith,  the  librarian,  has  two  high  school  aides,  Susan  and 
Mary,  Mrs.  Smith  has  told  you  that  she  may  fire  Susan  if  her  attitude  docs  not  improve.  She  com- 
plained about  Susan's  laziness  and  stated  that  Susan's  work  was  never  finished.  Mrs.  Smith  asked 
you  to  talk  to  Susan  about  improving  her  attitude.  When  you  tried  to  talk  to  Susan  about  this,  she 
got  upset  and  went  home. 

After  observing  the  aides'  workload  for  a  few  days,  you  notice  that  Susan  has  much  more  work 
than  Mary. 

1,  What  is  the  problem?   ■ 


2.  Name  one  solution. 


3.  What  are  the  consequences  of  this  solution? 


4,  List  another  solution. 


5.  What  are  the  consequences  of  this  solution? 


6.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  best  solution? 
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Read  the  problem  carefully,  and  answer  each  of  the  following  questions. 

You  are  in  charge  of  the  recreation  program  at  the  community  center.  Your  job  is  to  keep  ac- 
tivities running  smoothly.  On  the  daily  schedule,  one-half  hour  has  been  set  aside  for  basketball. 
While  you  have  stepped  out  for  a  moment,  ten  of  the  Green  Hornets  and  ten  of  the  Purple  Dragons 
arrived  to  play  basketball.  As  each  group  has  two  teams  set  up,  neither  group  would  give  in.  Un- 
fortunately, a  fight  began.  The  fight  ended  just  as  you  returned.  Each  group  plans  to  play  tomor- 
row. You  must  make  a  decision. 


1.  What  is  the  problem? 


2.  Name  one  solution. 


3.  What  are  the  consequences  of  this  solution?^ 


4.  List  another  solution. 


5.  What  are  the  consequences  of  this  solution? 


6.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  best  solution?. 


Answer  Key 

Answers  will  vary  on  this  test.  The  instructor  may  wish  to  have  a  discussion  after  the  test,  with 
students  justifying  their  selections.  Students  may  be  evaluated  on  the  soundness  of  their 
judgement. 
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FOREWORD 


This  Eduaational  Services  Career  Education  Curriaulum  Guide  is  one  of  a  series 
developed  to  assist  those  involved  in  implementing  career  education  programs 
concerned  with  public  service  occupations.    This  Guide  consists  of  seven  units, 
and  contains  the  basic  instructional  material  recommended  for  the  area  of 
Educational  Services  preparation.    It  offers  suggestions  for  course  content, 
teaching  materials,  and  instructional  objectives,  as  well  as  teacher  and 
student  activities  helpful  in  preparing  individuals  for  Educational  Services 
entry  level  positions  in  public  service  occupations. 

The  subject  matter  is  oriented  toward  teachers  with  minimal  training  and/or 
experience  in  public  service  educational  preparation.    Units  are  presented  in 
a  sequential  order;  however,  each  is  designed  to  stand  alone  as  a  separate  body 
of  knowledge. 

Primary  emphasis  is  on  public  service  occupations  preparation  in  the  area  of 
Educational  Services;  however,  other  individuals  may  also  want  to  utilize  the 
information  contained  in  this  Guide. 

All  of  the  information  is  "suggested,"  and  should  be  adapted  to  meet  local 
conditions  and  needs. 

A  wide  range  of  suggestions  and  approaches  to  the  sibject  were  received  and, 
wherever  possible,  incorporated  into  the  final  document.    Since  the  resulting 
materials  represent  many  opinions,  no  approval  or  endorsement  of  any  insti- 
tution, organization,  agency,  or  person  should  be  inferred. 

This  Guide  was  prepared  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Voca- 
tional Education  Section,  Program  Planning  Unit,  which  is  under  the  direct  on 
of  E    David  Graf.    The  major  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  this  guide 
belongs  to  James  J.  Lynn,  Curriculum  Specialist,  Public  Service  Occupations 
Curriculum  Project. 

Patrick  J,  Weagraff,  Ed.D. 
Project  Director 
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AND  DEVELOPMENT 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  the  introductory  unit  to  the  Education  group. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit 

HUMAN  GROWTH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


1.  Ability  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  process  of  hu- 
man growth,  and  to  relate  it  with  the  process  of  human 
development. 

2.  Ability  to  distinguish  between  the  stages  and  areas  of 
human  development. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  that  behavior  is  related  to  stages 
of  development. 

4.  Ability  to  interpret  coping  behavior. 

5.  Ability  to  use  an  understanding  of  human  growth  and  devel- 
opment to  effectively  work  with  people. 


CONTENT 


INTRODUCTION 

This  section  has  to  do  with  understanding  the  process  of  human 
growth  and  development.    Public-service  employees  need  to  know 
about  human  behavior  as  related  to  growth  and  development  in 
order  to  work  effectively  with  their  co-workers  and  the  people 
with  whom  they  come  into  contact  on  their  jobs..    For  example, 
a  preschool  teacher's  aide  should  be  aware  of  the  special  needs 
of  young  children,  and  a  community  program  aide  may  need  to  be 
more  aware  of  the  special  problems  of  senior  citizens.  In 
fact,  everyone  working  in  public  service  should  be  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  the  reasons  for  the  behavior  of  people  are 
closely  related  to  their  developmental  stages. 

If  the  curriculum  provides  insight  into  human  development,  the 
students  are  then  more  likely  to  develop  this  insight  them- 
selves.   They  should,  for  example,  appreciate  the  fact  that 
their  developmental  level  is  determined  by  the  action  of  both 
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heredity  and  environment.    For  this  reason,  this  unit  will 
demonstrate  that  man  is  largely  a  product  of  his  nature  and 
training. 

A  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  provide  students  with  a  posi- 
tive model  to  emulate,  since  students  often  identify  immedi- 
ately with  the  people  with  whom  they  are  working.  Through 
this  identification,  they  can  bring  out,  talk  about,  and 
understand  some  of  their  own  past  behavior,  and  find  new  ways 
of  interacting  with  their  fellows. 

In  addition,  learning  about  human  growth  and  development  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  a  definition  of  the  ultimate  goals 
of  education.    Setting  goals  at  attitudinal  levels,  and  under- 
standing what  this  means,  is  important. 


GROWTH  AND  BEHAVIOR 

One  method  of  looking  at  this  part  of  life  is  to  think  of 
growth  as  gradually  attaining  maturity  and  learning. 

The  baby  is  literally  a  part  of  its  mother  before  birth.  Life 
is  cozy  at  this  stage,  and  it  has  no  need  to  make  demands.  Hu- 
man beings  sometimes  feel  a  need,  at  times  of  stress,  to  re- 
vert to  this  comfortable  condition.    After  birth,  a  baby  be- 
gins to  learn  through  coping  behavior;  he  discovers  that  cry- 
ing elicits  a  response  from  mother.    Next,  he  begins  to  learn 
to  get  around  by  himself,  walking  and  exploring  his  environ- 
ment.   In  time  his  environment  expands  to  include  his  neighbor- 
hood and  he  makes  playmates. 

He  goes  to  school  -  his  first  experience  completely  on  his  own. 
Peer  group  relations  begin  in  elementary  school  and  relations 
are  formed  with  teachers. 

Puberty  begins  with  the  adolescent  stresses  of  approaching 
manhood  or  womanhood.    Maturity  and  adulthood  complete  the 
pattern  of  growth  and  maturation.    Responsibilities  are  as- 
sumed and  career  decisions  are  made. 

Growth  and  behavior  can  be  viewed  as  a  continuing  lifelong 
process:    Growth  and  development  is  a  series  of  tasks  to  he 
aaaomplished  and  needs  to  be  met.     If  needs  are  not  met,  the 
individual  may  be  unable  to  perform  the  tasks  demanded  at  the 
stage  of  growth  he  is  in. 

Stages  and  Areas  of  Development,    Human  development  can  be 
classified  into  two  distinct  categories.    A  stage  of 
development  refers  to  a  period  of  time,  and  has  to  do  with 
an  individual's  chronological  age.    On  the  other  hand,  an  area 
of  development  refers  to  the  different  aspects  of  Individual 
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growth  and  maturing.  Usually,  the  stages  and  areas  of  human 
development  are  classified  as: 


stages  of  development: 

Infancy  to  six  years 
Six  to  twelve  years 
Twelve  to  nineteen 

or  twenty  years 
Adulthood 


Areas  of  development: 

Physical 
Intel lectural 
Social 
Emotional 


Relationships  of  Stages,    Each  stage  of  development  affects 
and  acts  on  the  other  stages;  likewise,  the  areas  of  develop- 
ment are  also  influenced  by  the  age  of  the  individual.  Much 
overlap  can  and  does  occur.    Developmental  stages  can  be  looked 
at  to  see  if  a  person  is  accomplishing  the  tasks  appropriate 
to  his  age.    If  not,  why  not? 

If  a  person  is  unable  to  accomplish  the  tasks  required  by  his 
stage  of  development,  he  may  become  frustrated  and  angry  and 
as  a  result,  abnormal  behavior  may  develop.    This  type  of  be- 
havior shows  itself  in  all  areas  of  development  -  physical, 
intellectual,  social,  and  emotional.    When  this  happens,  teach- 
ers, parents,  aides,  social  workers,  and  psychologists  must 
take  action  to  give  assistance. 

Growth  and  Development  and  Learning  to  Cope  with  Life.  Behav- 
ior  can  be  viewed  as  a  aoping  activity;  man  survives  by  coping 
with  his  environment. 

All  human  beings  have  to  cope  with  living  from  earliest  in- 
fancy.   If  an  infant's  cry  gets  a  response,  then  he  has  coped 
by  learning  to  evoke  responses  from  his  environment.    He  learns 
that  making  an  effort  brings  satisfaction.    When  this  does  not 
happen,  the  baby  learns  early  to  give  up  and  begins  to  feel 
that  coping  does  not  bring  the  rewards  he  wants.    The  effects 
of  living  in  restricted  environments  where  satisfaction  is  not 
attained  have  been  noted  in  studies  on  children  raised  in  in-- 
personal  institutions,  such  as  in  orphanages  or  children's 
homes . 

Critical  phases  of  development  (times  of  stress  and  challenge) 
include  birth,  learning  to  walk,  or  going  to  school  for  the 
first  time.    These  require  greater  coping  strengths  than  the 
intermediate  periods. 

The  individual  uses  many  methods  of  coping.    The  infant  cries; 
then,  as  he  grows,  he  tries  talking  and  asking  questions;  as 
he  gets  older,  he  looks  for  ways  of  getting  around  situations. 
The  style  of  coping  that  an  individual  develops  grows  out  of 
his  first  relationships  -  what  he  has  found  works  with  his 
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mother  and  with  other  family  members.    As  he  gets  older  and 
goes  to  school  and  meets  teachers,  he  will  test  his  previously 
learned  behavior  to  see  what  works  with  them.    One  important 
thing  the  young  child  soon  learns  is  that  the  teacher  can't 
be  influenced  or  controlled  by  the  same  kind  of  behavior  that 
worked  with  mother.    The  child  may  adjust  by  using  defense 
mechanisms  -  ways  of  avoiding  anxiety  or  preventing  loss  of 
self-esteem. 

A  person  who  finds  he  can't  cope  may  develop  these  defenses: 

°    Withdrawal  °  Fixation 

°    Projection  °  Identification 

°    Repress  i  on  °    Di  spl acement 


TH€  CHILD  FROM  INFANCY  TO  SIX  YEARS 

In  these  years,  the  child  learns  as  much  as  he  will  learn  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life  -  not  academic  knowledge,  but  knowl- 
edge in  all  areas  of  living.    Great  challenges  and  rewards 
await  those  who  work  with  young  children  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide them  with  rich  and  varied  backgrounds  for  future  growth. 


Physical  Development.    Hereditary  factors  play  a  large  role 
in  the  child's  early  development.    Physical  growth  is  fastest 
at  this  stage,  and  the  child  begins  to  accomplish  tasks  which 
are  the  basis  of  the  balance  of  his  living: 


Breathing 
Eating 
Sucking 
Rolling  over 
Si  tting 


Standing 
Walking 
Using  muscles 
Developing  muscles 
Growth  of  bones  and  body 


Large  muscles  develop  first  -  we  give  young  children  large 
crayons  rather  than  pencils,  since  it  takes  small  muscles  to 
hold  a  pencil  right.    Muscles  have  to  develop  in  such  a  way 
that  they  work  together,  or  in  coordination:    this  is  why  a 
child  has  to  learn  to  walk  before  he  can  skip,  run,  climb, 
etc. 


Intellectual  Development,    The  young  child  begins  to  use  his 
five  senses  to  explore  the  environment,  dealing  with  reactions 
from  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.    For  example,  the 
infant  senses  tension  in  the  person  who  is  feeding  him,  and 
responds  to  this  long  before  he  understands  what  tension  is. 

There  is  a  distinct  relationship  between  sensory  and  intellec- 
tual development.    For  example,  the  use  of  eyes,  ears,  taste. 
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smell,  and  touch  to  find  out  what  the  environment  is  like. 
Sensory  defects  or  handicaps  can  interfere  with  learning,  as 
well  as  social  or  emotional  development. 

The  young  child  must  accomplish  certain  intellectual  tasks: 

°    He  must  become  aware  of  his  immediate  environment;  for  ex- 
ample, he  needs  to  know  about  the  house  in  which  he  lives 
and  what  the  people  in  it  are  like; 

°    He  learns  how  to  talk;  learning  to  communicate  with  others 
is  a  significant  event  in  the  child's  life; 

°    Feelings  are  developed  in  the  child;  he  experiences  trust, 
individuality,  aod  love; 

°    He  begins  to  think  on  a  concrete  level;  his  thinking  is  not 
logical  or  abstract  yet. 

As  a  public-service  worker,  one  should  be  supportive  of  the 
child  at  this  stage,  accepting  the  child's  mistakes  and  allow- 
ing him  to  learn  from  them.    The  child  should  not  be  made  to 
feel  ashamed  of  his  efforts.    Negative  feelings  should  be 
avoided  -  whenever  possible,  stress  positive  feelings  and  atti- 
tudes.   The  child's  self-image  must  be  allowed  to  develop  in 
a  positive,  healthy  environment.    The  way  the  child  feels  about 
himself  will  be  reflected  in  practically  everything  he  does. 


Social  Development.    The  infant  first  develops  a  social  sense 
through  relationships  with  mother,  then  father,  relatives, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  playmates.    As  the  child  grows  and  is 
able  to  get  around  and  talk,  he  competes  with  brothers  and 
sisters  for  attention  and  affection  from  parents  and  others. 
This  is  the  individual's  first  experience  with  a  group.  He 
will  tend  to  behave  in  other  groups,  such  as  school,  the  way 
he  has  learned  to  behave  at  home. 

The  growing  child  begins  to  socialize  with  people  outside  his 
family.    First,  he  plays  with  friends  or  playmates  at  home, 
then  in  the  neighborhood,  then  in  preschool.    At  preschool  he 
must  find  a  place  for  himself  in  the  group,  or  he  may  begin 
to  think  of  himself  as  unworthy  of  others'  friendship.  If 
this  happens,  he  may  withdraw  and  not  try  any  more,  or  he  may 
try  to  make  a  place  for  himself  by  becoming  the  class  clown. 
His  teacher's  attitude  toward  him  is  important  in  helping  him 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Relationship  to  society  should  begin  sometime  during  elementary 
school.    The  child  should  begin  to  think  of  himself  as  part  of 
the  larger  society,  and  begin  to  have  feelings  of  identity  be- 
cause he  belongs  to  the  group.    Ability  to  give  up  some  of 
one's  wants  and  desires  for  the  good  of  the  group  cannot  be 
developed  unless  the  individual  feels  that  he  belongs  some- 


where.  Absence  of  a  sense  of  belonging  is  considered  by  some 
scientists  to  be  the  origin  of  antisocial  behavior. 

Social  tasks  to  be  accomplished  include: 

°    Learning  to  get  along, 
°    Learning,  to  give  and  take, 
°    Learning  to  assert  himself. 

Once  again,  the  concept  of  self-image  comes  up.    It  is  neces- 
sary that  those  who  work  with  children  help  the  child  to  ac- 
quire a  feeling  of  self-worth.    The  self-image  that  a  child 
develops  in  this  stage  must  be  a  positive,  healthy  one  -  it  is 
extremely  important  that  the  young  child  feels  good  about  him- 
self. 


Emotional  Development.    This  area  is  closely  related  to  social 
development  and  to  the  establishment  of  self-worth.  These 
two  areas  are  also  closely  related  to  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual growth  that  enable  the  person  to  take  his  place  in  a 
group,  to  compete  physically  and  intellectually,  to  win  and 
to  lose. 

Emotions  such  as  fear,  anger,  love,  and  self-image  begin  to 
have  increasingly  important  meaning.    Likewise,  the  infant 
begins  to  have  definite  reactions  to  such  fears  as  loud 
noise,  loss  of  support,  and  loneliness.    As  the  child  grows 
older,  fear  of  new  things,  such  as  the  unknown  and  the  dark, 
influence  his  imagination  to  the  extent  that  the  child  often 
is  not  able  to  really  distinguish  between  fantasy  and  reality. 

The  infant  becomes  angry  when  his  needs  are  not  met.    When  he 
feels  rejected,  unfairly  treated,  or  misunderstood,  he  may  cry 
or  feel  frustrated.    Anger  will  be  repressed  if  the  child  finds 
that  the  punishment  for  expressing  it  is  too  great.    He  will 
feel  a  need  to  have  angry  feelings  even  though  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  act  them  out.    Thus,  the  child  should  be  encouraged 
to  express  his  feelings. 

The  ability  to  love  and  to  trust  develops  when  a  child  feels 
loved  and  trusted,  and  when  the  parents  have  proved  trust- 
worthy in  meeting  his  needs  as  he  grows.    A  child  can  take  a 
lot  of  deprivation  in  material  things  such  as  toys  and  clothes 
If  he  feels  that  he  is  valued  and  loved  by  his  parents.    If  he 
has  not  been  able  to  trust  an  adult,  or  to  feel  loved  by  one, 
he  will  have  a  hard  time  trusting  and  loving  as  he  grows  old- 
6r  • 

Sexual  curiosity  begins;  bodily  exploration  is  natural  for 
children  between  four  to  six  years. 
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The  task  of  the  individual  as  he  grows  older  is  to  develop 
emotional  maturity.    That  is,  he  must  gain  the  ability  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  what  he  does,  to  compete  and  win  or 
lose,  to  give  and  take  love,  to  express  or  overcome  his  anger. 
In  short,  he  must  prepare  himself  to  reach  adulthood  as  a  men- 
tally healthy  person. 

THE  CHILD  FROM  SIX  TO  TWELVE 

Not  only  are  the  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional 
areas  of  development  closely  related,  but  each  stage  of  devel- 
opment depends  on,  and  will  be  influenced  by,  what  went  on  in 
the  stage  before  it.    For  instance,  a  preschooler  who  felt  un- 
wanted at  home  and  who  found  no  place  for  himself  in  his  pre- 
school group  will  cane  into  elementary  school  expecting  not 
to  be  liked.    If  his  new  teacher  cannot  help  him  overcome  this 
feeling,  his  expectations  might  lead  him  to  behave  in  a  way 
that  will  make  his  classmates  reject  him. 


Physical  Development.    By  the  age  of  six  the  child  has  learned 
to  coordinate  and  use  his  muscles  to  run,  skip,  climb,  throw 
a  ball,  and  play  games  of  physical  skill.    At  six,  physical 
growth  slows  up,  though  the  muscles  continue  to  increase  in 
strength. 

Sometimes  before  age  twelve  there  will  be  a  spurt  in  develop- 
ment of  sexual  characteristics  and  their  outward  appearance 
on  the  body. 

Physical  health  will  influence  both  behavior  and  learning. 
For  example,  eye  problems  and  defective  hearing  often  show  up 
now.    Early  detection  of  problems  of  this  nature  is  important 
for  truly  effective  learning. 

Athletic  skills  affect  emotional  and  social  adjustment  because 
of  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  child's  peers. 

Children  at  this  age  may  also  be  cruel  to  anyone  who  is  dif- 
ferent, teasing  others  about  physical  handicaps. 

Intellectual  Development.    The  child  of  six  is  supposed  to 
come  to  school  with  elementary  concepts  about  the  world  around 
him.    He  should  be  able  to  sort  things  into  categories,  hear 
differences  in  sounds,  and  have  a  fairly  well  developed  vocab- 
ulary and  speech.    Children  lacking  these  skills  often  find 
themselves  unacceptable  to  their  teacher  and  are  labeled  as 
slow  to  learn.    They  sometimes  begin  to  think  of  themselves 
as  stupid,  particularly  if  this  is  the  way  their  teacher  sees 
them. 


Conformity  and  the  need  to  be  accepted  by  classmates  are  im- 
portant now.    Learning  difficulties  can  be  caused  by  many 
things: 

°    low  intelligence, 

°    fear  of  competition, 

°    fear  of  new  situations  (school), 

°    fear  of  failure, 

°    lack  of  motivation  to  learn  since  the 
family  does  not  value  learning. 

Opposing  feelings  may  crop  up;  for  example,  wanting  to  grow 
up  and  wanting  to  remain  a  baby  at  the  same  time.    Such  expe- 
riences are  called  ambivalent  feelings. 


Social  and  Emotional  Development.    These  two  areas  are  put  to- 
gether because  they  are  so  closely  intertwined  at  this  age. 
Social  acceptance  by  one's  peers  becomes  more  important  at  the 
age  of  six  than  almost  anything  else.    Attitudes  of  his  peers 
greatly  influence  emotional  development  and  self-concept.  From 
four  to  six  it  is  important  to  be  accepted  by  both  sexes.  From 
six  to  ten  children  tend  to  ignore  the  opposite  sex. 

Acceptance  by  peers  now  requires  skills  and  the  ability  to  use 
them  in  physical,  social,  or  intellectual  competition.  The 
ability  to  lead  and  to  follow  develops  now.    Acceptance  of 
group  values  is  the  rule,  rather  than  those  of  teacher  or  fam- 
ily.   The  latter  sometimes  leads  to  great  conflict  in  the 
child,  particularly  when  the  teacher  encourages  or  demands 
tattling. 

Sex-role  identification  occurs.    This  becomes  increasingly 
important  as  children  begin  to  play  more  and  more  with  their 
own  sex  group.    Cultural  stereotypes  are  developed.    For  ex- 
ample, males  are  supposed  to  be  aggressive,  strong,  restless, 
and  daring;  females  are  supposed  to  be  docile,  timid,  and  ami- 
able.   The  parents  are  often  the  role  models  in  this  process. 

The  child  about  nine  begins  to  more  and  more  reflect  his  sex 
role.    Girls  usually  like  quiet  games  and  domestic  play;  boys 
like  rough  play,  mechanical  things,  and  books  and  stories 
about  daring  heroes  or  athletes.    A  natural  gang  stage  appears 
at  this  time  as  boys  associate  primarily  with  boys  and  girls 
associate  with  other  girls.    Acceptance  by  peers  is  strongly 
influenced  by  adoption  of  the  right  sex  role. 

Conscience  in  middle  childhood  is  developed  in  terms  of  doing 
things  that  will  make  them  accepted  by  other  children.  Soci^il 
acceptance  becomes  the  rule.    The  young  child  wants  to  be  in- 
dependent, and  efforts  to  break  away  from  family  control  are 
strong.    Between  nine  and  twelve,  children  are  often  angry, 
restless,  moody,  and  rebellious. 


Their  need  for  social  acceptance  very  often  leads  to  their 
joining  peer  groups:    aliques  or  gangs.    In  elementary  school, 
gangs  are  formed  and  it  is  terribly  important  to  belong.  The 
gang  can  be  very  cruel  to  the  outsider.    Peer-group  attitudes 
can  drastically  influence  an  individual's  values  =»nd  attitudes 
toward  learning,  self-image,  functioning  in  a  group,  etc.  Whe 
gang  values  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  teacher  and  the 
school,  the  member  of  the  gang  is  in  continuous  conflict,  both 
within  himsalf,  and  with  others. 


ADOLESCENCE 

Adolescence  is  a  difficult  time;  a  time  of  many  changes;  a 
time  when  young  people  try  to  find  out  just  who  they  are,  what 
they  care  about,  and  what  they  want  to  do  in  this  world.  They 
search  for  their  identity  and  try  to  find  where  they  belong  in 
society.    Consequently,  adolescence  is  a  time  of  great  tension 
and  uncertainty,  which  is  reflected  in  all  areas  of  development. 
The  areas  of  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional 
development  will  all  be  influenced,  and  will  influence  each 
other  as  the  individual  tries  to  find  himself. 


Physical  Development.    Rapid  growth  in  stature  occurs,  not 
unlike  the  first  years  of  growth.    Characteristic  developments 
in  this  area  include  body  changes  accompanying  glandular  devel- 
opment and  sexual  characteristics,  manifested  by  such  things 
as  voice  changes,  and  awkwardness  with  the  opposite  sex. 

There  are  individual  differences  in  the  rate  at  which  these 
changes  occur.    Physical  growth  progresses  at  different  rates 
for  various  parts  of  the  body.    Some  individuals  lag  way  be- 
hind and  begin  to  think  of  themselves  as  unattractive  to  the 
opposite  sex. 

Hence,  there  is  a  great  interrelation  between  physical  growth 
and  self-concept  at  this  age.    At  the  same  time,  the  adoles- 
cent fears  his  own  sexuality,  and  may  be  embarrassed  by  it. 


Intellectual  Development.    From  the  ages  of  thirteen  to  six- 
teen,  mental  ability  continues  to  increase,  and  then  begins 
to  level  off.    The  individual  can  now  reason  for  himself,  he 

can  not  only  think  about  and  imagine  things  that  he  cannot  see, 
hear,  or  feel,  but  he  can  also  evaluate  the  logic  of  his 
thinking  and  reasoning. 

The  adolescent  develops  special  interests,  particularly  as  he 
begins  to  realize  that  he  must  make  definitive  educational 
and  vocational  choices.    He  utilizes  past  knowledge  of  job 
requirements.    He  may  take  trips  to  see  certain  career  persons 
at  work,  and  do  additional  reading  to  become  thoroughly 
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familiar  with  jobs  and  careers.    This  career  exploration  and 
orientation  will  build  toward  a  career  choice  in  late  adoles- 
cence . 


Social  Developrnent.    Early  adolescence  is  the  time  of  the  close 
friendship  with  a  chum,  usually  with  members  of  the  same  sex. 
The  course  of  the  friendship  and  the  person's  feelings  about 
himself  are  largely  influenced  by  his  previous  development. 
For  example,  his  success  or  failure  as  a  young  child,  in  ele- 
mentary school,  and  now  in  high  school.    His  values  and  inter- 
ests reflect  not  only  his  present  experiences,  but  the  past 
as  well.    His  behavior  is  largely  the  product  of  his  biologi- 
cal endowment  (heredity),  and  his  environmental  experiences 
(training). 

Social  development  also  occurs  with  the  opposite  sex,  but  usu- 
ally with  less  speed.    In  relations  with  the  opposite  sex, 
too,  both  the  past  and  the  present  bear  on  the  person's  feel- 
ings about  sexuality,  his  own  personal  worth,  and  very  em- 
phatically on  how  he  views  his  own  sexual  attractiveness.  It 
is  very  important  for  him  to  look,  dress,  act,  and  behave  like 
his  peers. 

Sexual  morality  is  important  in  adolescence,  although  sexual 
yearnings  and  needs  often  conflict  with  the  patterns  of 
behavior  which  are  acceptable  to  the  patents,  teachers,  and 
school.    The  values  of  the  peer  group  as  a  whole  are  often 
opposite  to  those  of  adults  in  authority.    The  individual 
must  now  decide  for  himself  whether  he  shall  choose  the  values 
of  his  friends  or  those  of  the  establishment  -  parents,  teachers, 
ministers,  law-enforcement  personnel.    If  he  chooses  the 
latter  group,  he  may  sacrifice  popularity  with  his  peers, 
which  is  terribly  important  at  this  age.    The  value  judgments 
he  makes  now  will  affect  how  well  he  handles  the  following: 

Dating  -  When,  with  whom,  how  often? 

Sexual  behavior  -  Boys  fear  inability  to  perform;  girls 
fear  pregnancy. 

Adolesaent  behavior  -  In  relation  to  society  as  a  whole. 

Drugs  -  Use  or  nonuse,  why,  what  kinds,  legal/medical 
restraints? 

Rebellion  -  Why?    To  what  degree? 
Conformity  -  Why?    To  what  degree? 
Nonaommittal  -  Why?    To  what  degree? 


Emotional  Development.    Youth  at  this  stage  often  feel  a  con- 
flict between  the  desire  to  mature  and  the  desire  to  remain 
a  baby,  and  to  refuse  work  and  responsibility.    Young  people 


may  act  mature  at  one  moment,  immature  at  another.    By  fluc- 
tuating their  behavior  between  being  demanding  babies  and 
responsible  adults,  they  reflect  basic  conflicts  of  identity. 
They  feel  conflicts  about  the  need  to  make  decisions,  espe- 
cially about  education,  vocation,  and  marriage. 

The  self-concept  developed  during  the  preceding  years  usually 
enables  them  to  withstand  stress  and  frustration  and  come  to 
some  decisions.    Final  resolution  of  conflict  comes  about  by 
separation  from  parents,  and  the  establishment  of  independence. 
A  sense  of  responsibility  develops  at  this  stage. 


THE  ADULT 

If  development  has  proceeded  normally,  the  individual  is  now 
mature  and  ready  to  take  his  place  as  a  functioning  member  of 
society.    Though  his  physical  growth  has  been  completed,  in- 
tellectual, social,  and  emotional  growth  and  learning  can  con- 
tinue for  the  rest  of  his  life.    He  can  go  on  learning  to  know 
and  value  himself. 

He  should  be  able  to  realistically  appraise  his  strengths  and 
weaknesses.    The  adult  develops  ways  of  capitalizing  on 
strengths,  and  learns  how  to  cope  with  weaknesses.    That  is, 
he  can  become  more  and  more  mentally  healthy,  with  an  increas- 
ing ability  to  form  good  relationships  with  his  fellow  human 
beings.    In  short,  he  learns  to  accept  himself  as  he  really 
is. 

The  mature  adult  is  able  to  recognize  that  he  has  both  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  capacities  for  good  and  evil,  and  the  ability 
to  continue  to  learn  and  change,  no  matter  what  his  age  may  be. 


°    View,  and  be  prepared  to  discuss,  such  films  on  growth  _ 
and  development  as:    Meaning  of  AdpUsoenoei  Who  is  Sylvia', 
and  Uuman  Growth  and  Development:    Facts  and  FeeHngs. 

°    Observe,  and  discuss  in  small  groups,  presentations  on 
growth  and  development,  such  as:    The  Individual:    A  Pro- 
duct of  Heredity  and  Environment^  Major  Growth  Periods^ 
and  Interrelated  Dimensions  of  Growth  and  Development^ 
Level  4. 

°    View  filmstrip  presentations  on  human  development.  Devel- 
oping Your  Personality;  or  The  Story  of  Human  Life,  No.  2. 

°    Listen  to  such  experts  as  school  counselors  or  psychologis 
discuss  human  growth  and  development. 

°    Discuss  questions  such  as: 

Why  do  people  learn  how  to  cope? 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 
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What  problems  of  adolescence  do  you  think  might 
relate  to  you? 

How  does  physical  growth  affect  behavior  at  dif- 
ferent developmental  stages? 

Engage  in  individual  study  whenever  possible  on  selected 
topics,  as: 

How  much  of  behavior  is  determined  by  hereditary 
factors  and  how  much  by  training  (environmental) 
factors? 

Why  do  preschool  teacher's  aides  need  to  under- 
stand the  process  of  growth  and  development? 

Role-play  various  defense  mechanisms.    For  example,  drama- 
tize some  typical  defenses  of  a  person  who  cannot  cope:' 
withdrawal,  projection,  fighting,  crying,  etc. 

Observe  such  movies  or  slides  of  people  at  different  de- 
velopmental stages  as:    Development  of  Individual  Differ- 
ences; and  Eealth  and  Safety  Correlated  Text-Film  Series: 
Your  Body  During  Adolesaenae.    Be  prepared  to  discuss  rela- 
tionship of  behavior  to  developmental  stages. 

Write  a  brief  essay  telling  how  understanding  human  growth 
and  development  will  enable  you  to  work  more  effectively 
as  a  public  servant. 

Prepare  questions  on  difficult  points  to  ask  selected  pub- 
lic-service workers  when  they  visit  your  class. 


TEACHER  °    Show  and  discuss  with  the  class,  films  on  the  stages  and 

KSrrfK  fl^^^  °^  development.    For  example.  Meaning  of  Adolescence; 

ALIIVITIES  Who  ts  Sylvia;  and  The  Story  of  Human  Life,  No.  2. 

Present,  and  allow  for  small  group  discussion  afterwards, 
basic  concepts  of  growth  and  development  with  such  trans- 
parencies, as,  The  Individual:    A  Product  of  Heredity  and 
Environment;  Responsibilities  of  Pre- Adulthood,  Level  4: 
and  Major  Growth  Periods. 

*■ 

Use  instructional  aids,  for  example.  Birth  and  Human 
Development,  to  demonstrate  the  process  of  human  development. 

Arrange  for  visits  by  counselors  or  school  psychologists 
to  discuss  human  growth  and  development.    Have  the  students 
prepare  lists  of  questions  to  ask  the  visiting  experts. 

Encourage  students  to  discuss  the  questions  and  points  pre- 
sented as  the  problems  of  adolescence,  or  the  relationships 
between  physical  growth  and  developmental  stages. 
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°    Provide  opportunities  for  individual  study  whenever  possi- 
ble.   For  example,  assign  supplementary  readings  on  the 
influence  of  heredity  as  compared  with  training.  Encourage 
students  to  explore  materials  on  growth  and  development  at 
the  school  library  or  media  center. 

°    Have  students  participate  in  role-playing  situations  to 
show  various  defenses  used  when  persons  cannot  cope;  for 
example,  withdrawal,  projection,  fighting,  crying,  etc. 

°    Allow  and  encourage  students  to  relate  personal  experiences 
of  how  growth  and  development  has  affected  their  behavior. 

°    Have  the  students  write  essays  on  understanding  growth  and 
development,  and  how  this  can  help  them  work  more  effec- 
tively in  public  service. 

°    Bring  public-service  workers  from  the  education  and  social 
service  groups  into  class  to  discuss  points  of  concern. 


The  Story  of  Human  Life,  No.  2  (Filmstrip,  purchase),  Educa- 
tional  Activities,  1968. 

Birth  and  Human  Development  (Study  print,  purchase),  Instruc- 
ti onal  Aids,  1970. 

Major  Growth  Periods  (Transparency,  purchase).  Creative  Visu- 
als,  1969.  " 

Growth:  Quantitative  and  Qualitative  (Transparency,  purchase), 
3M  Company,  1969. 

Interrelated  Dimensions  of  Growth  and  Development.  Level  4 
(Transparency,  purchase),  3M  Company,  1969. 

Human  Growth  and  Development:    Facts  and  Feelings  (Sound  film- 
strip,  purchase).  Warren  Schloat  Productions,  Inc.,  Pleasant- 
ville.  New  York,  1972. 

The  Individual:  A  Product  of  Heredity  and  Environment  (Trans- 
parency, purchase).  Creative  Visuals,  1969. 

Developing  Your  Personality  (Filmstrip,  purchase),  Harcourt 
Brase  and  Jovanovich,  Inc.,  1969. 

Health  and  Safety  Correlated  Text-Film  Series:    Your  Body 
During  Adolescence  (Movie,  16mm  reel,  purchase),  McGraw  Hi  1 1 , 
1969. 

Adolescent  Girl  in  Conflict,  Gisela  Kanopka,  Prentice-Hall, 
1966. 
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Responsibilities  of  Pre-Adulthood.  Level  4  (Transparency, 
purchase),  3M  Company,  1969. 

The  Cool  World.  Warren  Miller,  Fawcett  World  Library,  1965. 

"It's  the  Same.  But  It's  Different."    Robert  Coles,  Daedalas, 
Fall,  1965. 

Frontiers  of  Psychological  Research.  Stanley  Coopersmith. 
W.  H.  Freeman  and  Company.  1966. 

Films  Available  from  Head  Start: 

Each  Child  Is  Different  (16mm.  17  min.).  McGraw-Hill,  1965. 

Development  of  Individual  Difference  (15  min.) 

Meaning  of  Adolescence  (16  min.) 

Who  is  Sylvia  (30  min.)  « 
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Unit  # 

HOW  PEOPLE  LEARN 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  form  a  personal  definition  of  human  learning. 

2.  Ability  to  differentiate  between  trial  and  error  and  other 
forms  of  human  learning. 

3.  Ability  to  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  factors  in 
effective  learning. 

4.  Ability  to  recognize  the  importance  of  individual  differ- 
ences in  learning  abilities. 

5.  Ability  to  understand  how  the  learning  environment  can 
affect  the  progress  of  human  learning. 

6.  Ability  to  apply  elementary  concepts  of  human  learning 
to  work  more  effectively  in  the  field  of  public  service. 


INTRODUCTION 

It  is  impossible  for  a  teacher's  aide  to  assist  in  an  educa- 
tional program  without  a  knowledge  of  how  students  learn  and 
why  instructors  employ  certain  teaching  methods.    Some  in- 
structors may  use  good  techniques  of  instruction  without  know- 
ing much  of  the  theory  of  learning.    But  both  the  teacher's 
aide  and  the  instructor  will  do  a  better  job  in  the  long  run, 
and  in  new  and  changing  situations,  if  they  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  learning  theory  related  to  the  specific 
techniques  required  for  helping  people  to  learn  and  grow. 

This  section  deals  with  some  of  the  facts  and  principles  of 
learning  and  teaching  on  which  effective  instruction  for  edu- 
cational training  can  be  based. 
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People  learn  in  many  different  ways:  by  reading,  listening, 
watching,  doing  useful  things,  thinking,  and  solving  problems. 
The  success  of  any  of  these  ways  of  learning  depends  on  sev- 
eral elements,  of  which  attention  and  interest  are  the  central 
and  overriding  forces.    In  an  educational  setting,  no  method 
or  approach  to  learning  can  be  very  successful-  if  it  fails  to 
hold  the  student's  interest  and  attention.    It  is  relatively 
easy  to  determine  when  students  are  interested  in  subject  mat- 
ter.   It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  when  they  are  not. 
For  example,  students  having  a  strong  desire  to  learn  a  cer- 
tain language  are  able  to  learn  the  required  vocabulary  and 
structure  even  though  in  the  past  they  may  have  done  poorly 
in,  or  avoided,  such  courses. 

Attention  will  var^^  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  level 
and  quantity  of  the'instruction,  and  with  the  previous  experi- 
ences of  the  student  both  in  and  out  of  school.  Students  with 
experience  or  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  being  presented 
usually  are  more  attentive  to  problem-solving  learning  activ- 
ities. With  less  experienced  or  less  knowledgeable  students, 
situations  involving  a  variety  of  activities  are  necessary. 

The  skilled  instructor  uses  techniques  and  activities  that 
hold  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  greater  number  in  his 
group  whenever  possible.    They  use  other  techniques  to  reach 
individuals  in  the  group  as  the  need  arises.    Imtruators  and 
teaaher-'s  axdes  need  to  know  how  individuals  learn. 


HOW  DO  PEOPLE  LEARN? 

People  learn  in  many  different  ways.    Among  these  ways  are: 

Learning  by  Trial -and-Error.    When  people  are  confronted  with 
an  uncomfortable  task,  they  feel  frustrated.    This  frustration 
stops  when  additional  resource  capabilities  are  put  at  their 
disposal.    After  a  few  such  instances,  people  learn  that  a 
particular  problem  can  be  solved  by  seeking  outside  assistance. 
For  example,  a  preschool  teacher's  aide  learns  that  sometimes 
young  children  need  assistance  in  getting  started,  and  that 
this  help  reduces  the  child's  frustration.    The  child  can  then 
usually  continue  on  his  own  without  too  much  additional  assis- 
tance.   The  teacher's  aide  has,  in  this  instance,  learned  by 
tnal-and-error. 

Usually  children  make  many  kinds  of  gestures  and  activities 
until  assistance  is  received.    After  awhile,  they  learn  ex- 
actly what  to  do  to  get  results.    Most  young  children  learn 
many  things  by  trial-and-error.    But  as  they  get  older  and 
gam  experience,  they  don't  have  to  make  as  many  trials  to 
learn  what  will  work. 

Most  everyone  uses  trial-and-error  to  some  extent,  and  this 
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method  is  the  only  method  that  can  be  used  at  times.  However, 
contrary  to  popular  opinion,  lecaming  things  ths  hard  way  is 
not  always  the  best'way. 

Learning  by  Observation.    Much  is  learned  by  carefully  watching 
others  do  something.    This  helps  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
trials  that  would  normally  be  made  when  a  trial -and-error 
method  is  used. 

Young  children,  especially,  model  the  behavior  of  their  par- 
ents, brothers,  sisters,  and  preschool  teachers.    In  fact, 
children  are  often  very  selective  in  the  behavior  that  they 
model . 

Studies  have  demonstrated  that  if  children  are  able  to  observe 
people  being  differentially  rewarded  for  specific  behaviors, 
they  are  more  likely  to  copy  (or  model)  the  rewarded  behavior. 
Observing  what  goes  on  around  one's  surroundings  is  a  very, 
valuable  habit.    Educational  programs  should  allow  and  encour- 
age the  student  to  learn  by  observation.    But  more  importantly , 
teachers  should  teach  the  student  to  observe  with  objectivity y 
while  enhancing  his  learning  with  the  necessary  "doing." 


Learning  by  Doing.    Some  instructors  in  public  schools  tend  to 
be  too  wordy.    They  confuse  telling  with  teaching.    Words  are 
important  and  no  instructor  can  do  without  them,  but  words 
usually  convey  only  part  of  a  meaning.    Some  form  of  activity 
or  experience  is  necessary  to  help  the  students  understand  the 
subject.    Individuals  raised  in  cities  have  difficulty  in  form- 
ing ideas  about  the  types  of  work  performed  on  a  farm  unless 
they  have  had  similar  types  of  work  experience.    Skill  acqui- 
sition requires  an  integration  of  the  behaviors  needed  to 
accomplish  the  activity  smoothly. 

No  amount  of  verbal  education,  TV,  or  movies  can  take  the  place 
of  experience.    With  physical  tasks,  there  are  obvious  reasons 
for  learning  by  doing.    Physical  skills,  such  as  climbing  an 
aerial  ladder,  staking  a  tree,  or  reading  a  lesson  to  children, 
are  examples  of  highly  skilled  behavior.    They  are  learned  by 
integration,  and  by  experiencing  how  right  the  movements  feel. 
This  is  the  reason  why  an  instructional  demonstration  should 
preferably  be  followed  by  the  student  actually  doing  the  task. 

A  student  may  get  the  general  idea,  but  can  never  get  the 
"feel"  of  the  skill  by  observation  alone.    When  a  person  learns 
motor  skills,  such  as  using  hand  tools,  walking,  or  throwing 
an  object,  a  change  must  take  place  in  the  muscle  and  nervous 
system.    This  comes  only  through  doing,  and  perhaps  practicing, 
over  a  period  of  time  whatever  it  is  that  is  to  be  learned. 

However,  activities  such  as  surveying  a  park,  calculating  tax 
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records,  fertilizing  a  public  garden,  or  even  reading  instruc- 
tions, are  usually  too  complicated  to  be  learned  by  this  meth- 
od alone,  and  require  both  observation  and  doing. 

Although  it  is  often  neglected,  the  principles  of  learning  by 
doing  hold  just  as  well  for  nonphysical  learning.    Each  prin- 
ciple in  a  lesson  can  be  practiced  by  carefully  prepared  stu- 
dent assignments  and  problems  that  make  use  of  the  principle 
presented  by  the  instructor.    Students  can  suirmarize,  review, 
discuss,  and  apply  these  new  materials  in  later  sessions. 
Training  aids,  including  working  models  and  achievement  tests 
that  require  interpretation  of  facts,  are  effective  helps  to 
learning  by  doing. 

Even  while  presenting  material  using  lecture  methods,  it  is 
possible  to  have  mental  participation  by  the  student.  The 
skilled  instructor  can  apply  the  principle  of  learning  by 
doing  while  talking,  by  challenging  the  trainees,  and  allowing 
time  for  them  to: 

°    Answer  questions  silently, 

°    Criticize  ideas. 

Disagree  and  try  to  defend  their  ideas. 

Apply  the  relationships  or  principles  to  other  specific 
uses. 


Learning  by  Transference.    Learning  one  specific  task  or  sub- 
ject may  help  a  trainee  to  learn  other  specific  tasks  if  the 
two  are  closely  related  or  made  up  of  the  same  elements,  and 
the  student  is  able  to  recognize  the  relationships  between 
these  elements.    Research  indicates  that  people  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  one  language  learn  additional  languages  in  shorter 
periods  of  time. 

If  a  city  park  worker  learns  that  a  garden  plot  3  feet  by  8 
feet  equals  24  square  feet,  then  by  transferring  this  knowl- 
edge, the  trainee  should  know  without  further  instruction, 
that  8  feet  multiplied  by  3  feet  equals  24  square  feet  and 
with  a  minimum  of  instruction,  that  30  feet  by  8  feet  equals 
240  square  feet,  and  that  30  square  feet  multiplied  by  80 
square  feet  equals  2,400  square  feet. 

If  such  a  transfer  does  not  take  place,  in  all  probability 
the  instructor  has  failed  to  illustrate  the  underlying  prin- 

Vu^l  "f^  "  *°  ^"^'^^^      t°  ^ome  to  mind  in  new 

but  related  situations. 

When  any  subject  matter  has  been  taught  with  appropriate  prac- 
tice exercises  and  the  student  fails  in  an  effort  to  solve  a 
slightly  different  problem  in  which  the  same  principles  are 
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used,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  the  instructor  is  teaching 
with  transfer  of  training  in  mind.    In  learning,  practice  and 
drill  are  essential,  but  so  is  an  understanding  of  the  princi- 
ples involved. 

Learning  the  "Wh]^."    Teaching  the  "principles  of  learning"  to 
potential  teacher's  aides  is  not  apt  to  have  much  effect  on 
their  performance  unless  the  principles  are  applied  in  a  vari- 
ety of  practice  situations  or  related  to  past  experience.  The 
relationships  of  these  principles  to  the  teaching  process  must 
also  be  evaluated  and  emphasized. 

In  teacher's  aide  training,  there  is  a  need  for  instruction 
that  facilitates  transfer  of  learning  from  one  situation  to 
another.    It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  activities  in  the  fields  of  education  and  library  science. 
Sometimes,  aides  are  placed  with  new  teachers,  and  are  trans- 
ferred to  new  situations,  in  which  they  may  then  be  working ^ 
in  such  areas  as  audio-visual  or  administration.    These  posi- 
tions do  vary  tremendously.    It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  speci- 
fic steps  of  procedure  for  a  given  task  in  teaching.  The 
principles  and  the  "why"  must  be  understood  if  the  student  is 
to  adjust  to  a  changing  situation  with  a  minimum  of  further 
training  or  field  support. 

Methodology  of  Teaahina.    There  are  several  methods  of  aiding 
the  transfer  of  learning  that  can  be  applied  by  instructors 
and  aides.    Procedures  that  can  be  applied  to  aid  the  positive 
transfer  of  learning  include: 

°    Stress  the  underlying  principles  and  ideas  of  what  is  being 
learned  and  make  sure  the  students  fully  understand  the 
concept;  they  will  then  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  to 
new  tasks  or  subjects; 

°    Help  the  students  to  see  the  relationship  of  parts  of  the 
subject  or  material  being  taught  to  the  other  parts; 

°    Let  the  students  know  when  to  expect  transfer  situations 
in  training  and  how  to  facilitate  the  transfer; 

°    Use  realistic  problems,  discussion,  and  leading  questions 
to  give  practice  in  transfer  situations; 

°    Pay  attention  to  hai)  the  student  learns  and  the  approach 
he  takes  to  problems  as  well  as  to  his  results. 

Nagativs  Transfer.    Under  many  circumstances,  skill  in  one 
activity  or  one  way  of  doing  something  may  actually  interfere 
with  learning  a  new  skill.    This  is  called  negative  transfer. 
There  is  research  evidence  to  show  that  one  should  not  attempt 
to  learn  two  very  similar  languages  at  the  same  time  because 
the  result  is  a  negative  transfer  or  nonlearning.    The  one 
activity  actually  slows  down  or  completely  stops  the  other 
learning  activity  from  being  acquired. 

3-i 
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PLATEAUS  IN  LEARNING 


Plateaus  in  the  process  of  learning  are  like  the  landings  in 
a  long  flight  of  stairs.    Not  all  learning  curves  show  pla- 
teaus.   They  are  particularly  evident  in  the  development  of 
high  degrees  of  skill  which  are  becoming  mqre  common  in  the 
public  educational  system.    Once  students  have  mastered  the 
steps  of  procedure  for  performing  a  skill,  they  may  become 
discouraged  because  they  do  not  seem  to  be  making  further  prog- 
ress toward  a  higher  degree  of  skill.    One  cause  for  this  lev- 
eling off  effect  may  be  that,  although  the  students  know  how 
to  perform  a  skill,  they  have  not  practiced  it  enough  to  make 
It  a  habit. 

An  additional  cause  of  a  plateau  may  be  the  result  of  the  stu- 
dent changing  his  mode  of  attack  on  the  problem.    When  the  stu- 
dent is  first  making  these  transitions  he  may  show  no  apparent 
improvement  in  performance.    Students  in  teacher  aide  programs 
should  be  informed  of  this  learning  characteristic  and  its 
causes  so  they  can  recognize  that  it. is  a  natural  event  and 
something  experienced  by  everyone  who  strives  for  perfection. 

The  answer  to  overcoming  learning  plateaus  usually  lies  in  con- 
tinued practice.    As  practice  is  continued  and  coupled  with 
a  strong  motivation  to  learn,  the  process  will  gradually  be- 
come just  as  automatic  as  walking  or  talking.    At  this  point 
the  particular  skill  is  said  to  be  internalized;  it  is  a  part 
of  the  individual's  behavior. 

Several  plateaus  may  be  encountered  in  a  lengthy  training  pro- 
gram along  the  road  toward  student  acquisition  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  skill.    Teachers  and  teacher's  aides  should: 

Recognize  the  existence  of  plateaus. 

Inform  students  of  plateaus  and  of  the  need  for  additional 
practice  when  they  are  encountered. 

Provide  encouragement  and  opportunity  for  continued  prac- 
tice until  the  steps  of  a  given  procedure  become  so  auto- 
matic that  the  student  can  concentrate  on  the  next  phase 
or  level  of  achievement. 

Help  to  incr^ease  the  student's  understanding  of  the  task. 

If  plateaus  are  of  long  duration,  it  may  mean  that  improper 
habits  have  been  formed.    For  example,  students  may  try  to 
learn  subject  matter  beyond  their  potential  ability,  or  the 
instructor  may  not  be  giving  the  needed  assistance  and  moti- 
vation. 

Emotions  (such  as  fear,  hate,  and  boredom)  may  cause  plateaus 
in  learning  because  the  students'  minds  are  not  free  to  con- 
centrate on  the  subject  matter  being  learned.    Instructors  and 
teacher's  aides  must  be  conscious  of  such  possibilities. 


INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  LEARNING 

To  understand  individual  students,  two  truths  must  be  recog- 
nized: 

°    First,  they  are  all  different  with  individual  motivations 
and  abilities; 

°    Second,  to  a  large  extent,  teachers  are  unaware  in  what 
way,  to  what  degree,  and  why,  individuals  are  different. 

Each  individual  is  acting  and  reacting  in  an  environment  as 
seen  from  his  own  point  of  view;  hence,  each  individual  stu- 
dent can  be  understood  only  through  careful  observation, 
thought,  and  insight.    A  good  instructor  or  aide  should  con- 
sistently observe,  listen  to,  and  try  to  understand  each  stu- 
dent.   This  is  especially  important  for  preschool  teachers. 

In  casual  thinking  about  learning  and  teaching,  the  tendency 
is  to  visualize  an  instructor  and  a  group  of  students;  the  one 
teaching,  the  other  learning.    But,  the  teacher  and  the  aide 
must  underatand  that  each  individual  in  the  group  is  having 
an  individual  learning  expeHenae.    They  must  decide  which 
students  need  guidance,  encouragement,  extra  instruction,  more 
practice,  or  more  challenging  assignments. 

In  short,  all  people  connected  with  instruction  must  come  to 
understand  each  student  as  a  unique  person  and  this  knowledge 
must  help  to  determine  the  approach  and  method  to  use  in  the 
teaching  procedure.    This  is  one  reason  why  large  classes  in 
many  public  school  settings  are  not  very  successful. 

The  differences  in  students  are  remarkable.    They  differ  in 
physical  characteristics  -  height,  weight,  length  of  legs, 
color  of  skin,  eyes,  hair,  size  of  the  head.    They  also  differ 
widely  in  their  mental  abilities,  their  interests,  keenness  of 
their  senses,  emotional  stability,  muscular  coordination,  and 
backgrounds.    As  a  result  of  basic  aptitudes,  training,  and 
experiences,  they  differ  widely  in  what  they  have  learned  and 
in  what  they  can  do. 

Aptitude.    Aptitude  refers  to  what  a  student  may  eventually 
be  able  to  do.    A  student  may  have  an  aptitude  for  park  work, 
but  may  not  be  able  to  utilize  a  simple  hand  tool  because  of 
lack  of  training.    Aptitude  then,  is  the  aapaaity  to  learn; 
it  is  the  potential  for  built-in  aharaateristias  that  aan  be 
developed  through  training  and  experience. 


Ability.  When  teachers  utilize  aptitude  tests,  of  which  there 
are  many  types,  they  are  attempting  to  measure  or  predict  what 
a  student  can  do  with  proper  training.    Aptitude  refers  to  la- 
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tent  or  potential  ability.    Ability  refers  to  what  can  actually 
be  done,  as  constrasted  to  aptitude.    It  refers  to  what  a  stu- 
dent can  do  after  he  receives  training.    Ability  means  demon- 
etrated  perfomanae  after  training  and  over  a  period  of  time. 

Achievement^.    Achievement  refers  to  the  present;  it  is  acquired 
ability.    When  a  student  receives  a  high  grade  on  an  examina- 
tion, this  is  evidence  of  achievement  as  measured  by  his  in- 
structor's standards.    A  good  aptitude  test  given,  perhaps 
years  before  the  training  program,  would  have  predicted  the 
student's  performance. 


Reasons  for  Non-Achievement.    When  an  aptitude  test  predicts 
success  but  achievement  does  not  occur  during  training,  it  is 
usually  because  of  the  student's  lack  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject matter,  the  instructor's  methods,  and  perhaps  other  fac- 
tors that  affect  what  the  student  does  with  his  aptitudes. 

If  a  student  receives  high  evaluation  in  Social  Studies  but 
not  English,  this  may  signify  a  difference  in  his  aptitude  for 
the  tvD  subjects.    However,  it  may  indicate  that  one  teacher 
IS  doing  a  better  job  than  the  other.    It  may  also  be  that  one 
instructor  uses  more  difficult  evaluative  devices  than  the 
other.    All  of  these  factors  must  be  considered  in  understand- 
ing the  progress  or  lack  of  progress  of  any  individual  student. 


Physical  Differences.    Teachers,  and  others  involved  in  the 
learning  process,  should  be  aware  of  physical  characteristics 
and  learning.    Physical  characteristics,  such  as  the  shape  of 
the  head  and  brow,  the  size  and'  shape  of  the  nose,  and  color 
of  skin,  in  themselves  do  not  determine  the  individual's  apti- 
tude for  learning.    They  may,  however,  have  an  affect  on  how 
the  student  learns  in  some  situations. 

Some  characteristics  may  cause  the  student  embarrassment  and 
prevent  him  from  fitting  in  naturally  with  the  group.  This, 
in  turn,  may  result  in  emotional  reactions  that  have  a  signif- 
icant effect  on  learning.    Unfortunate  soaial  experiences 
aaused  by  the  reaction  of  others  to  the  student's  physical 
aharaateristias  or  home  background  sometimes  lead  to  learning 
or  behavioral  difficulties.    It  is  critical  that  all  people 
%nvolved  in  education  be  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  this 
happening^  and  be  able  to  promptly  take  whatever  action  they 
can  to  help  the  individual  fit  into  the  group  in  a  normal  way. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  most  preschool  training  programs 
are  composed  of  children  with  very  diverse  interests,  back- 
grounds, and  abilities.    Preschool  training  programs  tend  to 
be  action  oriented  and  involve  the  learning  of  a  great  many 
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skills.  Physical  characteristics  such  as  size,  strength,  vi- 
sual acuity,  manual  dexterity,  etc.,  can,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, influence  a  child^s  perfonnance. 


Sexual  Differences.    A  student's  sex,  to  a  limited  extent, 
will  also  affect  the  rate  of  learning  in  some  physical  educa- 
tion programs.    In  addition  to  the  obvious  physical  differ- 
ences between  male  and  female  students,  there  are  other  dif- 
ferences.   Men  usually  test  higher  in  mechanical  things.  Prob- 
ably most  differences  in  male  and  female  students,  except  in 
physical  strength  and  related  characteristics,  are  due  to 
training  and  experience.    This  is  not  to  say  that  females 
should  not  or  cannot  perform  physical  work.    It  does  mean  that 
females,  in  a  training  program  together  with  men  might  require 
a  somewhat  different  learning  situation  than  would  be  given  to 
the  males. 


Training  and  Individual  Differences.    In  all  training,  it  is 
necessary  to  contend  with  built-in  individual  differences  in 
students.    Training  will  not  erase  the  differences  in  individ- 
uals who  have  different  aptitudes  and  different  achievement 
levels.    In  fact,  training  usually  causes  a  noticeable  dif- 
ference between  students  regarding  achievement. 

Experience  and  research  indicate  that  the  student  with  the 
greatest  aptitude  for  the  job  is  able  to  do  the  work  better 
at  any  stage  in  the  program.    He  can  also  learn  more  from 
whatever  training  he  receives.    Training  will  improve  the  per- 
formance of  every  individual  in  a  classroom  program,  but  it 
usually  has  the  greatest  effect  on  those  who  have  consistently 
demonstrated  good  achievement. 


THE  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENT 

The  learning  situation ^  or  environment^  can  and  does  affect 
the  process  of  learning.    The  nature  of  an  effective  learning 
environment  can  be  illustrated  by  the  description  of  two  con- 
trasting preschool  programs. 


Environment  of  Confusion.    In  the  first  program,  there  are 
groups  of  children  pushing  their  way  around  a  few  congested 
areas.    They  are  crowded  in  front  of  the  tool  room  an^^the 
garden  plots.    There  is  the  quiet  sound  of  voices  in  avread- 
ing  class.    Next  to  the  reading  class,  there  is  a  noisy  arts 
and  crafts  area. 

A  preschool  teacher  moves  from  one  child  to  another,  taking 
garden  tools  out  of  each  child^s  hands.    He  performs  a  quick 
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task  and  gives  hurried  instructions  to  his  aide.    Wherever  he 
stops,  a  group  of  children  crowd  around  to  ask  what  they  should 
do  next. 

No  one  seems  to  have  the  materials  needed  for  the  task.  A 
reading  instructor  has  seven  children  watching  him  explain  a 
poiiit  by  illustrating  on  a  piece  of  notebook  paper.  Equipment 
and  chairs  appear  to  have  been  left  outside  during  bad  weather. 

A  staff  member  stops  to  comment  about  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
the  lack  of  ventilation.    He  says  the  classrooms  are  too  dark 
in  the  early  morning  or  evening  for  classes.    The  children 
just  don't  care  to  learn  anything. 


Environment  of  Pre-planned  Order.    The  second  preschool  pro- 
gram presents  a  different  picture.    There  are  open  areas  with 
designated  and  separate  spaces  for  quiet  and  noisy  activities. 
The  few  small  classes  visible  are  spaced  to  ensure  a  minimum 
of  distraction.    Each  child  in  the  reading  class  has  a  chair 
and  a  notebook.    The  instructor  has  a  portable  blackboard. 
Now  the  children  can  easily  see  what  their  teacher  is  doing. 

A  group  of  children  going  to  their  garden  plots  are  carrying 
their  tools  and  looking  forward  to  playing  in  the  garden.  The 
senior  preschool  instructor  is  reviewing  with  the  several  staff 
members  how  they  can  assist  in  the  next  hour's  instruction. 
It  is  evident  from  the  children's  actions  that  this  atmosphere 
is  common.    Later  observation  in  the  garden  reveals  that  sev- 
eral plants  are  in  different  stages  of  growth.    A  child  proudly 
explains  to  a  visitor  how  he  grew  his  own  plant.    The  children 
are  busy  and  happy.    There  is  little  evidence  of  wasted  time. 

What  makes  the  difference  in  the  two  programs?   A  review  of 
the  techniques  of  management  and  the  arrangement  of  preschool 

oriented  Learning  facilities  provides  much  of  the  answer: 

Classrooms  -  It  is  best  that  rooms  be  well  ventilated.    It  is 
often  desirable  to  have  the  window  or  door  open  prior  to  a 
class.    Prearrange  chairs  according  to  the  type  of  instruction 
planned,  and  be  sure  that  chairs,  desks,  tables,  etc.,  are 
clean.    Arrange  materials  of  instruction  neatly  on  walls  and 
on  bulletin  boards. 

Tools  and  Materials  -    In  an  effective  learning  environment, 
tools  are  available  to  the  children  when  they  need  them.  Com- 
mon tools  used  frequently  by  children  are  at  locations  where 
they  work;  large  tools  are  kept  in  a  toolroom.    The  types  of 
tools  used  are  simple,  basic,  and  safe  for  young  children. 
The  method  used  to  store  and  maintain  the  tools  is  a  result 
of  discussions  with  the  staff  and  children;  the  children  are 
responsible  for  the  tools  they  use. 
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Leaa  Distraations  -  Care  is  exercised  to  prevent  noisy  discus- 
sions  that  might  interrupt  classes.    Instructors  are  called 
from  their  classes  only  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  Classes 
in  progress  are  rarely  moved  because  it  causes  distractions. 
When  there  are  unavoidable  disturbances,  such  as  repair  work 
that  must  be  done  nearby,  the  instructors  are  prepared  with 
additional  teaching  methods  (i.e.,  sketches,  problem  solving, 
or  individual  work). 

Loaation  and  Aaaessibilitv  of  Pveaahool  FaailiHea  -  Chairs, 
tables,  water  fountains,  and  toilets  must  be  the  appropriate 
size  for  children.    Toys  should  be  stored  within  easy  reach 
of  the  children.    Equipment  in  a  preschool  must  be  accessible 
to  the  children.    The  specific  location  of  gardening  or  other 
facilities  depends  on  the  training  site  and  the  program. 

Meal  Periods  -  Meal  periods  are  a  time  of  learning  too.  The 
staff  should  eat  with  the  children  whenever  possible.  Young 
children  learn  much  by  observing,  and  good  table  manners  can 
be  taught  this  way.  Accidents  will  happen  during  meals;  and 
should  be  the  cause  of  as  little  scolding  as  possible.  Chil- 
dren must  learn  to  associate  meal  periods  with  positive  feel- 
ings. 

Rest  Periods  -  After  the  noon  meal  is  a  good  time  for  a  rest 
period.    Young  children  need  to  sleep.    While  older  children 
(5  to  7)  may  not  need  to  sleep,  they  can  be  encouraged  to  rest 
or  relax  by  reading,  or  other  quiet  activities. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  SCHEDULING  AND  LEARNING 

Scheduling  is  the  process  of  making  the  best  use  of  all  the 
different  elements  that  make  up  a  training  program:  instruc- 
tors, aides,  students,  work  loads,  equipment,  supplies,  and 
space.    Good  scheduling  leads  to  economical  uses  of  these 
factors  to  facilitate  maximum  learning. 

In  public-school  programs,  it  is  not  desirable  to  lay  down  or 
follow  rigid  rules  for  scheduling.    Two  programs,  identical 
in  purpose  for  the  same  school  district,  will  not  necessarily 
have  the  same  schedules.    Such  things  as  availability  of  equip- 
ment, classroom  facilities,  staff  variables,  and  student  lev- 
els are  never  the  same.    Teachers  and  aides  should  be  aware 
of  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  scheduling,  which  are  useful 
as  guidelines  when  drawing  up,  or  modifying,  schedules. 
These  fundamentals  include: 


Relationship  of  Theory  to  Application.    There  should  be  a  def- 
inite  planned  relationship  between  theoretical  work  and  appli- 
cation.   Theory  is  necessary  to  provide  the  student  with  a 
basic  understanding  of  the  practical  work,  and  to  provide 
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information  necessary  for  applying  judgment  as  the  practical 
situation  changes.    It  is  usually  best  to  teach  theory  first, 
and  to  follow  iiTimediately  with  practical  work,  spacing  the 
theoretical  instruction  throughout  the  program. 


Pace  of  Instruction  and  Learning.    A  major  scheduling  problem 
concerns  the  decision  of  whether  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
terial or  to  cover  less  material  and  provide  for  more  discus- 
sion.   Teachers  are  frequently  under  pressure  to  include  the 
maximum  amount  of  subject  matter  for  each  hour  in  the  schedule. 
The  time  allowed  in  the  schedule  for  putting  newly  acquired 
knowledge  into  practice  and  thereby  strengthening  the  learning 
by  doing  is  frequently  challenged  by  those  who  wish  to  expose 
the  students  to  a  great  amount  of  material  in  a  short  time. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem. 

However,  teaohers  and  aides  should  remember  that  research  has 
strongly  indicated  that  students  can  learn  more  when  less  ma- 
terial is  covered.    Schedules  crowded  with  lectures,  demon- 
strations, and  field  work  often  result  in  little  learning, 
since  not  enough  time  is  allowed  to  digest  and  apply  the  ma- 
terial . 


Breaks  and  Study  Periods.    Occasionally  in  public  schools,  two 
or  more  hours  are  combined  into  a  longer  period  by  eliminating 
^e  normal  break  between  periods.    The  advantages  to  this  ap- 
proach result  primarily  in  providing  large  blocks  of  time  for 
instruction  that  requires  more  than  a  one-hour  period.    It  is 
argued  that  there  are  large  amounts  of  time  lost  due  to  the 
starting  and  stopping  of  instruction  for  the  break  period; 
and  this  may  be  true  if  large  amounts  of  equipment  are  put 
away  after  each  short  break.    Of  course,  this  situation  is 
easily  remedied  in  a  well  structured  program. 

Students  should  receive  a  break  of  approximately  ten  minutes 
for  each  hour  of  instruction.    Breaks  given  on  the  hour  have 
a  definite  training  significance  in  that  more  may  be  learned, 
digested,  and  retained. 

In  addition,  they  should  receive  at  least  one  hour  of  study 
time  for  each  ten  hours  of  instruction.    It  is  recommended  a 
distinction  be  made  with  the  students  regarding  the  difference 
between  study  time  and  free  time.    The  former  is  a  period  for 
study,  reflection,  or  discussion,  while  the  latter  is  just 
what  it  implies:    free  time. 


Excessive  Scheduling  of  Time.    Excessive  hours  of  instruction 
are  wasteful  of  student  and  staff  energy  and  do  not  increase 
learning.    It  i.*;  doubtful  if  students  can  concentrate  for  more 
than  eight  instructional  hours  per  day. 
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There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  which  occur  when  stu- 
dents are  performing  practical  activities  in  addition  to  class- 
room work.    With  the  stimulus  provided  by  practical  work  in 
public-service  programs,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  have  an 
instructional  day  of  ten  hours. 

Instructional  weeks  should  not  extend  beyond  50  hours.  Exceed- 
ing this  time  limitation  leads  to  morale  problems  with  the_ 
staff,  a  lessening  of  student  learning  and  retention,  and  in- 
creasing physical  debilitation  with  each  extra  week  for  every- 
one involved  in  the  instructional  process. 


Time  of  Day  and  Learning.    Some  consideration  should  be  given 
in  scheduling  to  the  fact  that  student  learning  is  accomplished 
more  easily  at  certain  times  of  the  day  than  at  others.  This 
will  vary  with  individual  trainees,  some  of  whom  work  better 
in  the  evening,  while  others  do  their  best  work  in  the  morning. 
In  general,  however,  the  best  learning  results  are  obtained 
when  the  most  detailed  and  difficult  activities  are  scheduled 
in  the  morning. 

The  period  of  time  just  after  the  noon  meal  is  not  usually 
satisfactory  for  showing  films  or  lectures. 

Experience  suggest  there  are  other  time  considerations  that 
are  important  for  scheduling.    Students  can  only  work  for  short 
periods  on  very  difficult  assignments. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


°    Prepare  a  personal  definition  of  what  human  learning  means 
to  you. 

°    State  at  least  three  examples  of  trial  and  error  learning. 

°    View  and  discuss  filmstrips  School  Skills  for  Today  and 
Tomoproi)^  and  Haw  to  Take  a  Test. 

°    Compare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  learning-by- 
observation  with  learning-by-doing. 

°    Define  positive  and  negative  transfer  in  learning,  and  give 
examples  of  each. 

°    View  and  discuss  films  on  learning:    Alice:    A  High  School 
Junior,  Keith  —  A  Second  Grader,  and  Learning  About  Learn- 
ing. 

°    Listen  to  sound  filmstrip  Hcm  to  Study  and  be  prepared  to 

discuss  learning  afterwards. 
°    Explain  how  individual  differences  in  learning  ability  can 

affect  learning. 
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TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


List  some  possible  explanations  for  plateaus  in  learning. 

In  small  groups,  discuss  how  the  learning  environment  can 
affect  learning  performance. 

Debate  the  following  statement:    close  scheduling  has 
little^  if  anything^  to  do  with  effective  learning. 

Encourage  each  student  to  prepare  a  personal  definition  of 
what  human  learning  means  to  him. 

Discuss  with  students  examples  of  trial  and  error  learning. 

Show  filmstrips:  School  Skills  for  Today  and  Tomorrow^  and 
Hob)  to  Take  a  Test.    Discuss  learning  skills  afterwards. 

Ask  students  to  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantaiges 
of  learning-by-observation  with  learning-by-doing. 

Have  students  define  and  list  examples  of  positive  and 
negative  transfer  in  learning. 

Show  and  discuss  films  on  learning,  Alice:    A  High  School 
Junior;  Keith       A  Second  Grader^  and  Learning  About  Learn- 
ing. 

Show  the  sound  filmstrip  Eow  to  study ^  and  lead  a  discus- 
sion on  it. 

Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  to  discuss  individual 
differences  in  learning. 

°    Explain  learning  plateaus,  and  have  the  students  list  pos- 
sible reasons  for  them. 

Have  the  students  discuss  how  the  learning  environment,  or 
situation,  can  affect  learning  performance. 

Have  the  class  debate  the  following  statement:  class  sched- 
uling has  little^  if  anything^  to  do  with  effective  learning. 


RESOURCES  School  Learning:    An  Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology, 

D.  P.  Ausubel  and  F.  G.  Robinson;  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston 
1969. 

Learning  About  Learning  (Movie,  16mm,  reel,  rental),  Indiana 
University  Press,  Audio-Visual  Center,  1970. 

Instructional  Design,  Jerrold  E.  Kemp,  Fearon  Publishers,  1971 
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School  Skills  for  Today  and  Tomorrow  (Filmstrip,  purchase), 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  1969. 

Readings  in  Educational  Psychology.  J.  M.  Seidman,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1970. 

Transfer  of  Learning,  Henry  Ellis,  Macmillan  Company,  1965. 

Transfer  of  Learning:    Robert  F.  Grose  and  Robert  C.  Birney, 
American  Book  -,Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Company,  1969. 

How  to  Study  (Sound  filmstrip,  purchase),  Classroom  World, 
1970. 

How  to  Take  a  Test  (Filmstrip,  purchase).  Society  for  Visual 
Education,  19b9. 

Keith  —  A  Second  Grader  (Movie,  16mm,  reel,  rental),  Indiana 
University  Press,  Audio-Visual  Center,  1970. 

Aliae:    A  High  School  Junior  (Movie,  16mm,  reel,  rental), 
Indiana  University  Press,  Audio-Visual  Center,  1970. 
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Unit 


THE  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENT 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  3  of  the  Education  group.  We 
suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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unit  j 

THE  DISADVANTAGED 

STUDENT 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  describe  special  needs  of  students  who  are 
likely  to  be  disadvantaged  in  a  regular  classroom. 

2.  Ability  to  understand  causes  of  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged student's  difficulty  in  school. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  problems  in  skill  development  which 
the  disadvantaged  student  is  likely  to  have  in  school. 

4.  Ability  to  observe  and  evaluate  classroom  events  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged  student. 

5.  Ability  to  suggest  ways  in  which  a  teacher's  aide  might 
assist  disadvantaged  students  in  the  instructional  program, 

6.  Ability  to  perform  semi -instructional  tasks  and  to  prepare 
supplementary  materials  related  to  helping  disadvantaged 
students  overcome  a  handicapping  condition. 

7.  Ability  to  appreciate  the  challenge  and  worth  of  teaching 
disadvantaged  students. 


INTRODUCTION 

Each  September,  in  classrooms  all  over  the  nation,  students 
and  teachers  from  relatively  affluent  backgrounds  meet  chil- 
dren from  their  own  communities  who  are  poor;  or  whose  skin 
color,  dress,  or  ways  of  speaking  are  different;  or  whose 
life  styles  and  attitudes  do  not  conform  with  the  mainstream 
of  American  life.    These  children,  while  neither  superior  nor 
inferior  to  most  children,  are  different  from  them  and  have 
their  own  special  problems  and  needs.    In  the  eyes  of  the 
teacher,  these  children  are  seen  as  different.    They  are  the 
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disadvantaged  students  in  the  classroom. 

Children  whose  homes  and  cultural  backgrounds  are  not  in  the 
mainstream  of  middle-class  America  may  get  very  little  out  of 
a  traditional  American  education  -  unless  new  approaches  are 
used  to  try  to  understand  and  provide  for  their  special  needs. 
The  use  of  teacher's  aides  is  one  of  the  special  services  de- 
signed to  help  bridge  this  cultural  and  socioeconomic  gap. 
Young  people  working  in  this  new  kind  of  classroom  job  can 
help  in  many  ways  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  disadvan- 
taged student.    By  assisting  with  the  tutorial  and  semi-in- 
structional tasks,  the  teacher's  aide  frees  the  teacher  to 
give  more  attention  to  individual  students. 

This  unit  explores  reasons  for  some  of  the  problems  (and  their 
causes)  disadvantaged  students  have  in  school,  and  suggests 
approaches  for  helping  these  students,  with  answers  to  such 
questions  as: 

Why  do  some  students  appear  to  be  unteaahdble? 

What  causes  behavior  deviations  in  classrooms  that  make 
it  hard  for  teachers  to  accomplish  an  instructional  pro- 
'  gram? 

°    What  are  some  of  the  things  the  teacher's  aide  can  do  to 
assist  the  teacher  to  reach  the  goals  of  a  program? 


SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENT 

Entering  School .    When  a  child  enters  school  at  the  age  of 
five  or  six,  he  has  passed  through  a  formative  period  of  his 
life,  and  many  experts  believe  that  his  personality  is  fairly 
well  established.    That  personality  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
different  things:    the  way  he  talks,  the  things  and  people  he 
likes,  what  he  thinks  he  can  do,  what  he  laughs  at,  and  the 
things  that  make  him  sad  or  afraid.    When  he  walks  into  the 
classroom  for  the  first  time,  away  from  the  support  of  friends, 
family,  and  home,  his  personality  and  his  sense  of  himself  are 
all  he  has  to  rely  on. 

What  may  happen  to  the  disadvantaged  student  in  his  first  days 
at  school?    He  may  find  that  what  is  expected  of  him,  the  way 
he  is  supposed  to  act  and  speak,  and  the  way  people  think,  may 
be  quite  different  from  what  he  has  known  at  home.    The  teacher 
may  want  him  to  talk,  act,  and  understand  things  which  are  to- 
tally unfamiliar  to  him.    He  may  even  be  criticized  or  scolded 
for  not  meeting  these  strange  and  sometimes  threatening  de- 
mands. 

Feelings  about  himself.    Feelings  of  shame  and  inferiority, 
bi^d  by  the  pain  of  being  different,  may  decrease  his  ability 
to  relate  to  teachers  and  fellow  students.    He  may  make  a  con- 
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nection  immediately  between  things  that  are  different  about 
him  and  things  he  is  criticized  for.    The  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent may  interpret  any  small  failures  he  has  during  the  first 
days  in  school  as  a  personal  attack  on  him  and  his  family. 
The  anxieties  fostered  by  the  demands  of  being  two  kinds  of 
person  at  once  -  one  kind  at  home  and  another  at  school  -  are 
difficult  for  a  young  child  to  understand. 


Language  and  Communication  Skills.    Confrontation  with  the 
conflicting  demands  of  home  and  school  is  likely  to  occur  first 
in  the  area  of  speech.    The  devetopnent  of  a  ahild'e  epeeah  is 
closely  tied  to  the  development  of  his  mental  oapaaities  and 
his  aultural  baakground.    Learning  how  to  fonn  sentences  and 
learning  how  to  think  are  believed  to  be  part  of  the  same  pro- 
cess.   As  a  child  grows  and  matures,  the  growth  of  his  intel- 
ligence is  shown' in  the  expansion  of  his  communication  skills. 
He  learns  to  pommunicate  and  express  himself  by  testing  words 
and  sentences  on  his  family  and  friends.    The  words  and  sen- 
tences that  work  -  that  are  accepted  and  responded  to  -  are 
the  same  words  that  become  part  of  his  thought  processes. 

The  words  and  sentences  that  work  in  the  home  of  the  disadvan- 
taged child  may  be  very  different  from  those  that  are  accepted 
and  responded  to  in  the  classroom.    Certain  grammatical  con- 
structions and  figures  of  speech  that  are  commonly  used  in  his 
home  may  be  accepted  or  scorned  by  the  teacher.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  formal  or  textbook  English  he  is  required  to  use  in 
the  classroom  may  not  be  accepted  in  the  home.    Teachers  may 
be  really  shocked  and  offended  by  deviant  words  spoken  in  the 
classroom.    A  negative  reaction  to  his  language  from  teachers 
and  classmates  may  seriously  affect  a  young  student's  self- 
confidence,  leaving  him  ashamed  to  ask  or  respond  to  questions 
in  the  classroom.    Speech  problems  might  result,  such  as  ex- 
pressing his  resentment  of  the  teacher  who  humiliates  him  by 
deliberately  using  language  not  familiar  or  acceptable  to  the 
teacher. 

A  young  child  whose  first  words  in  the  classroom  receive  no 
response  or  are  rejected  outright  may  retreat  completely  from 
contact  and  participation.    Thus  he  becomes  a  problem  for  the 
teacher,  who  may  already  have  too  many  students  in  the  class- 
room, too  few  supplies,  too  much  paperwork,  and  too  little 
time  to  spend  teaching  even  the  least  troublesome  students. 
A  child  who  withdraws  and  apparently  refuses  to  learn  may  not 
get  the  individual  attention  he  needs  to  bring  him  back  into 
the  group.    Thus,  at  the  age  of  six,  the  child  may  already 
feel  that  he  has  been  put  aside,  and  left  (in  his  mind)  with 
the  prospect  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  school  to  get  through 
until  he  can  legally  dropout. 

Tardiness.    The  matter  of  communication  skills  is  not  the  only 
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area  where  the  disadvantaged  child  is  likely  to  encounter  a 
school-home  conflict.    Other  behavioral  patterns  and  attitudes 
established  at  hme  may  not  get  a  favorable  reception  in  the 
classroom.    For  example,  a  deprived  child  is  likely  to  run  in- 
to trouble  almost  immediately  over, the  concept  of  being  on 
time. 

The  so-called  middle-class  home  generally  runs  on  a  schedule. 
The  typical  middle-class  child  has  specific  times  set  in  his 
day  for  eating,  sleeping,  and  playing.    He  knows  that  getting 
things  done  on  time  is  very  important  to  his  parents  and, 
because  he  wants  to  please  them,  he  tries  to  be  punctual. 

The  daily  life  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  child  probably 
has  not  been  so  closely  supervised.    Both  his  parents  may  work, 
and  for  much  of  the  day  he  may  be  left  on  his  own.  Naptime 
may  not  be  observed,  and  bed  and  mealtimes  may  vary  from  day 
to  day.    Some  experts  on  child  care  feel  that  this  sort  of 
freedom  may  be  good  for  a  child,  teaching  him  responsibility, 
how  to  plan  ahead,  and  so  forth.    But  it  may  not  be  adequate 
preparation  for  the  often  rigid  schedule  of  the  classroom. 

To  the  child  who  hasn't  previously  been  requi'-ed  to  be  on  time, 
punishment  by  a  teacher  for  tardiness  may  seem  to  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  offense.    Thoughtless  disciplining  of  the 
late-comer  -  whose  tardiness  may  be  the  result  of  many  condi- 
tions at  home  -  can  add  to  his  confusion,  fear,  and  lack  of 
self-confidence. 


Tidiness.    In  addition,  most  teachers  think  it  is  especially 
important  to  maintain  order  and  tidiness  at  all  times.  Struc- 
ture is  very  important  in  their  minds.    They  are  likely  to  be 
pleased  with  students  who  keep  their  desks,  notebooks,  and 
supplies  neat,  and  equally  displeased  with  students  who  do 
not.    But  children  who  do  not  have  many  possessions  of  their 
own  to  care  for  before  they  start  school  may  not  have  a  chance 
to  develop  the  habits  of  neatness  and  care  of  personal  prop- 
erty that  the  teacher  will  demand. 

In  many  American  homes,  a  child  is  taught  to  be  tidy  and  to 
take  care  of  his  possessions.    If  he  has  not  been  taught  these 
habits  and  skills,  it  is  not  the  child's  fault  if  he  cannot  do 
what  the  teacher  expects.    He  is  likely  to  think  that  the 
teacher's  disapproval  means  he  is  being  rejected  because  of 
his  background.    The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  may  believe 
that  the  student  is  being  willfully  disobedient  by  deliberately 
challenging  order  in  the  classroom.    Each  resents  the  other, 
and  neither  will  give  in.    Communication,  let  alone  teaching 
and  learning,  is  difficult  under  such  circumstances. 


Lack  of  Interest.    It  is  not  only  in  such  behavior  as  speech, 
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promptness,  and  neatness  that  many  teachers  find  the  disadvan- 
taged child  deficient  when  compared  with  the  model  pupil.  Even 
when  open  conflict  does  not  take  place,  some  teachers  still 
find  it  hard  to  communicate  with  some  students.    There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this,  but  the  one  heard  most  often  is 
that  such  children  are  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  classwork, 
learning  little  and  testing  poorly. 

Why  hasn't  the  school  curriculum  been  able  to  reach  the  stu- 
dent with  learning  difficulties?    It  is  certainly  not  because 
he  is  inferior  or  unable  to  learn.    Is  he  simply  not  trying? 
Is  the  teacher  at  fault?    Or  is  the  curriculum  inadequate? 

Education  does  not  begin  in  the  classroom.    By  the  time  a 
child  reaches  school,  he  has  learned  a  great  deal  and  has 
formed  basic  attitudes  and  assumptions  about  the  world  around 
him.    At  school,  these  attitudes  and  assumptions  will  be  ei- 
ther reinforced  or  challenged  -  by  books,  teachers,  and  other 
students.    If  the  set  of  values  generally  aaaepted  in  school 
is  very  different  from  the  one  at  home,  the  student  may  he  ^M 
for  some  difficult  times. 

Consider  the  Dick  and  Jane  reading  primers  that  are  used  in 
many  classrooms.    They  picture  happy  white  children  and  their 
pets  living  comfortably  in  the  suburbs  and  enjoying  themselves 
in  a  setting  of  green  lawns  and  tree-shaded  streets.    What  is 
a  child  brought  up  in  an  urban  ghetto  or  on  an  isolated  India" 
reservation  going  to  think  of  these  stories  and  pictures?  Will 
these  stories  have  the  same  meaning  for  the  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent?   They  certainly  don't  reflect  anything  he  can  identify 
from  his  own  experience;  he  may  never  have  seen  the  kinds  of 
houses  and  neighborhoods  that  are  described  and  presented 
as  typical . 

Even  very  young  children  may  wonder  why  the  crumbling  tene- 
ments, the  leaking  roofs,  and  the  jobless  fathers  that  he  knows 
about  are  not  found  in  this  classroom  picture  of  American  life. 
Dick  and  Jane's  father  leaves  every  morning  for  work  wearing  a 
suit  and  tie,  and  it  never  rains  on- their  freshly  painted, 
white 'house.    It  may  appear  to  a  young  black  child,  for  example, 
that  it  is  because  Dick  and  Jane  are  white  that  their  days  are 
so  carefree.    For  many  reasons  their  life,  in  the  book,  appears 
to  have  little  to  do  with  his  -  why  should  he  read  about  them? 

Because  many  of  the  books  that  are  read  in  school  do  not  re- 
flect his  life,  the  disadvantaged  child  is  not  likely  to  show 
the  enthusiasm  and  interest  about  learning  to  read  that  a  mid- 
dle-class child  often  feels.    Also,  he  may  not  have  been  read 
to,  or  been  given  prereading  picture  books  before  he  entered 
school,  and  thus  will  need  more  preparatory  work  than  the 
child  who  has  had  these  experiences. 
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Unfortunately,  the  teacher  may  not  have  the  time  or  training 
to  give  such  a  student  the  extra  help  and  motivation  he  needs, 
txpected  to  read  before  he  is  ready,  this  child  finds  it  a 
hard  and  often  painful  activity.    If  he  doesn't  quickly  make 
up  for  the  disadvantage  of  little  early  reading  exposure,  he 
win  soon  be  labelled  a  nonreader^  or  a  reading  problem,  and 
placed  in  a  class  of  children  presumed  to  have  the  same  diffi- 
culties.   This  can  only  have  self  defeating  consequences  for 
the  disadvantaged  child. 


Intelligence  Tests  and  Grouping.    Most  schools  group  students 
by  ability  to  some  extent.    Groupings  are  usually  made  on  the 
basis  of  IQ  tests;  ability  grouping  is  still  an  accepted  prac- 
tice.   Teachers  claim  that  a  class  of  students  with  similar 
abilities  IS  easier  to  teach,  that  it  can  move  ahead  as  a 
group  without  straining  the  slow  student  or  boring  the  bright 
one.    On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of  the  system  say  that  it 
IS  unfair,  because  it  evaluates  students  according  to  unreli- 
able test  scores  and  tests  which  are  culturally  biased. 

sJ?e^  T.t\l^.l  'V'-'^'l^  °^  ^^'^  ^"'^^^    Do  they  really  mea- 
sure what  they  claim  to  measure?    IQ  tests  measure  a  student's 
level  of  academic  development  compared  to  standards  established 

to  ?hT?ll?In?.'j;'^""^  'T'-  -^'^  ''''''''''       then  ared 

"^^^r.^^  ^'^"P-    ^^^^^      "0  standardized  test  in 
?p^t  cLilfc  accurately  measures  his  potential.    Yet  IQ 

Jhpt!cJc     ''^  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  Moreover, 
PoLnv  L"''  ^1""^^°"^  that  are  supposed  to  be  understood 
equally  by  anyone,  no  matter  what  social  or  economic  qrouD  he 

cTtur^o^^h'"'^^"  ^jij^^*   ^^^^  bS^Spr  e 

.urh  .  tLV5'  ""^l^^  ""'iV^  Thus,  a  student's  score  on 

c?ass  cu?tS.^^^^    '        ^  °"        ^^'"^■^^■^''^■ty  with  middle- 

What  is  the  result?    Students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
often  are  inaccurately  evaluated  as  low  in  intelligence  and 
ability,  and  are  placed  in  nonacademic  or  special  qrouos  where 
their  opportunity  for  equal  education  is  quite  limited.  The 
inoustice  of  this  is  easy  to  see.    The  schools  are  not  offer- 
ing many  disadvantaged  children  a  real  opportunity  to  escape 
from  poverty.    Children  who  fail  in  school  all  toe  often  grow 
up  to  be  jobless  adults  whose  own  ahildren  hoDe  an  even  smaller 
ahcmae  to  ^mprove  their  life  style.    The  schools  must  take  the 
lead  in  breaking  this  cycle. 


Reactions  to  Teaching.    Most  children  have  already  learned  a 
great  deal  by  the  time  they  enter  school.    Learning  happened 
naturally  and  easily  before  school,  with  television  playing  a 
significant  role  in  this  respect.    When  the  child  enters 
school,  he  may  find  that  a  totally  different  kind  of  learning 
IS  going  on.    He  may  not  feel  comfortable  with  the  structure 
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of  school  learning.    There  is  a  hard  edge  to  it  -  the  threat 
of  failure  and  the  fear  of  not  measuring  up.    In  many  class- 
room situations,  instead  of  learning,  he  is  taught.    He  isnot 
moving  out  toward  knowledge;  instead,  it  is  presented  to  him 
as  a  member  of  a  class.    If  he  cannot  absorb  it  in  the  way  it 
is  presented,  he  may  not  have  a  chance  to  try  it  a  different 
way.    In  most  instances,  the  instruction  is  not  individualized. 
He  cannot  draw  back  and  try  to  approach  the  lesson  from  a  new 
angle;  he  cannot  start  from  an  earlier  point  and  go  more  slow- 
ly.   The  disadvantaged  student  is  expected  to  learn  at  the 
rate  of  his  school  class.    Somehow  he  must  open  up  and  receive 
it;  yet  it  will  never  be  truly  his  as  it  would  have  been  if 
he  had  reached  out  for  it  and  expanded  naturally  toward  it. 

The  unnatural ness  of  learning  in  this  way  is  often  expressed 
in  visible  actions.    The  student  fidgets  in  his  chair,  chews 
on  a  pencil,  looks  out  the  window,  talks  loudly,  shuffles  his 
feet,  and  shows  other  signs  of  real  discomfort;  the  teacher 
will  perceive  this  as  inappropriate  behavior.    The  student  can- 
not sit  quietly  and  digest  what  the  teacher  is  offering,  nor 
can  he  get  up  and  leave  the  class.    But  he  will  not  be  forced, 
gently  or  with  threats,  into  quietly  receiving  knowledge  from 
the  teacher's  lectures.    In  small  and  large  acts  of  defiance, 
he  asserts  himself  against  the  school.    He  ignores  the  teacher 
or,  as  he  grows  older,  he  may  threaten  the  teacher  physically, 
because  he  cannot  be  made  to  learn,  and  he  wants  the  teacher 
to  know  that. 

Other  students  will  usually  accept  a  lesson  quietly  and  with 
little  apparent  difficulty.    Only  later  does  it  appear  that 
the  student  has  not  really  learned  the  lesson  well  enough  to 
use  it.    For  example,  a  pupil  who  gets  100  percent  on  a  spell- 
ing test  cannot  spell  the  same  words  correctly  in  a  composi- 
tion.   Another  who  has  mastered  the  sing-song  recitation  of 
the  alphabet  cannot  answer  the  question,  What  letter  of  the 
alphabet  oomes  after  Q? ,  without  singing  through  the  letters 
until  he  finds  the  answer. 

When  they  are  marked  wrong  or  criticized  on  their  performance, 
these  students  are  very  resentful;  they  think  they  have  been 
tricked  or  treated  unfairly.    They  know  the  lesson  as  it  was 
presented,  and,  to  prove  it,  they  can  turn  in  another  perfect 
performance  on'  the  spelling  test  and  sing  the  alphabet  straight 
through  without  a  mistake.    What  more  is  necessary?    To  these 
students,  classroom  learning  is  like  a  game  of  oatoh.  The 
teacher  passes  the  lesson  to  the  student;  the  student  catches 
the  lesson  and  throws  it  back  to  the  teacher  on  demand.  The 
lesson  seems  neither  real  nor  important  to  the  student;  to 
him,  the  exercise  of  catching  it  and  passing  it  back  unchanged 
is  what  school  is  all  about.    Such  a  student  wishes  above  all 
to  be  accepted  by  the  teacher.    He  tries  to  play  by  the  sys- 
tem's rules  in  order  to  gain  that  acceptance  and  avoid  con- 
flict. 
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In  contrast,  the  rebellious  student  sees  conflicts  as  opportuni^ 
ties  for  self --assertion.    He  tends  to  define  his  own  interest 
as  completely  at  odds  with  the  goals  and  values  of  the  system 
and  the  teachers,  policemen,  and  welfare  workers  who  are  its 
representatives.    He  gains  self-esteem  by  fighting  against 
what  he  interprets  as  the  attempts  of  that  system  to  put  him 
down  or  treat  him  unfairly.    In  every  confrontation  with 
authority  figures,  he  feels  threatened  and  hostile;  he  feels 
that  to  give  in  and  play  the  game  would  signify  weakness  and 
defeat. 

Can  the  middle  class  communicate,  through  the  public 
schools,  with  students  such  as  these? 

Can  the  student  be  convinced  that  school  is  a  relevant 
and  worthwhile  activity? 

How  can  teacher's  aides  help  improve  the  quality  of 
education  for  disadvantaged  students? 

The  balance  of  this  unit  is  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  answer 
these  questions. 


TEACHERS'  AIDES  IN  NEW  APPROACHES 

The  public  schools  can  use  teachers'  aides  in  many  ways  to 
help  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  student.  The 
situation  requires  not  simply  more  classrooms  and  teachers, 
but  totally  new  approaches  to  educating  the  disadvantaged. 
Teacher  aides  can  play  an  important  part  in  implementing  these 
approaches . 


Improving  Communications.    Teachers  and  school  administrators 
will  find  difficulty  in  communicating  with  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents unless  they  are  able  to  understand  the  life  of  the  de- 
prived child.    Books  such  as  The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X 
might  well  be  valuable  source  material  for  all  instructional 
personnel  dealing  with  disadvantaged  students.    The  churches, 
shops,  music,  and  speech  of  the  ghetto  are  as  foreign  to  the 
average  teacher  as  suburban  shopping  centers  and  tree-lined 
streets  are  to  the  child  of  the  slums.    Both  teacher  and  stu- 
dent must  know,  understand,  and  appreciate  the  whole  picture 
of  the  American  community. 

Teachers'  aides  can  help  build  a  bridge  betioeen  teacher  and 
student.    If  the  aide  comes  from  the  same  neighborhood  as  the 
students,  he  can  help  the  teacher  understand  and  communicate 
with  them  by  interpreting  verbal  expressions,  describing  local 
personalities,  and  by  pointing  out  neighborhood  problems  the 
teacher  doesn't  know  about.    The  aide  can  tell  the  teacher 
that  Kenneth,  the  quiet  boy  who  never  pays  attention,  gets  up 
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at  4:30  a.m.  to  deliver  papers  in  order  to  supplement  his  moth- 
er's welfare  check.    The  aide  can  help  the  teacher  understand 
the  people  behind  the  faces  in  the  classroom;  why  they  act  the 
way  they  do;  what  their  fears  and  joys  are;  why  they  seem  re- 
sentful, unresponsive,  or  afraid. 

A  teacher  aide  who  relates  to  the  students  outside  of  school 
is  accepted  more  readily  than  the  teacher  from  another  part 
of  town.    The  aide  is  one  member  of  the  system  with  whom  they 
can  talk  and  who  understands  their  viewpoint.    In  addition, 
they  may  well  be  proud  of  the  aide  as  an  example  of  how  a  per- 
son from  their  own  background  can  succeed. 

Students  who  know  the  aide  from  the  neighborhood  may  try  to 
challenge  the  aide's  authority,  and  the  first  days  in  the 
classroom  may  be  complicated  by  attempts  to  get  the  aide  to 
take  sides  against  the  teacher.    Thus,  the  teaaher's  aide  must 
be  an  expert  negotiator,  well  auare  of  the  limits  to  his 
authority  and  freedom  in  the  classroom.    He  can  interpret 
classroom  problems  and  complaints,  but  his  value  in  the  class- 
room is  lost  if  he  rebels  against  the  authority  of  the  teacher. 
As  an  employee  of  the  school,  the  aide  is  responsible  for 
following  the  instructions  of  the  supervising  teachers.  Aides 
who  find  that  they  cannot  get  along  with  a  teacher  should  be 
transferred  rather  than  risk  the  possibility  of  open  conflict 
in  the  classroom.    Such  insubordination  would  persuade  the" 
students  that  the  system  is  not  responsive  to  their  needs. 


Monitoring  Health  and  Nutritional  Programs.    Many  schools  are 
cooperating  with  the  public-health  departments  in  programs  to 
meet  health  and  nutritional  needs  of  students.    Educators  re- 
alize that  a  hungry  or  sick  child  cannot  possibly  do  his  school 
work  as  well  as  if  he  were  properly  fed  and  healthy.    Much  of 
the  listlessness  and  inattention  that  teachers  see  in  children 
is  caused  by  unmet  health  and  nutritional  needs.    These  needs 
can  become  so  severe  that  mental  retardation  and  physical 
handicapping  will  result  if  they  are  chronically  neglected. 

Teachers'  aides  can  help  to  implement  and  administer  these 
health  programs.    Ihere  are  records  to  be  filled  out,  students 
to  accompany  to  the  nurse  or  doctor  for  shots  and  examinations, 
and  parents  to  be  consulted  for  permission  to  examine  and 
treat  their  children.    These  tasks  are  usually  done  by  the 
teacher.    Most  teachers  would  appreciate  assistance  in  these 
tasks,  and  teachers'  aides  are  often  the  answer.    Under  the 
teacher's  supervision,  the  aide  can  prepare  each  student  to 
participate  in  the  prescribed  program. 

In  addition  to  medical  programs,  some  schools  have  free  meal 
programs.    Students  from  poor  families  receive  lunches  (and 
sometimes  breakfasts)  free,  or  for  a  small  fee.    These  pro- 
grams require  some  paper  work,  which  the  aide  can  help  do. 
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He  can  also  discover  those  eligible  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  free  meals,  and  give  this  information  to  the  proi 
er  authorities. 


Establishing  Confidence  in  the  Students.    Because  of  fears 
fostered  by  segregation  and  unstable  home  lives,  many  disad- 
vantaged children  enter  school  with  serious  emotional  problems. 
Instructional  personnel  should  be  extremely  patient  and  under- 
standing with  these  students,  encouraging  them  to  express 
themselves  and  gradually  providing  them  with  new  experiences 
and  ideas,  even  if  this  means  providing  special  services.  Dis- 
advantaged children,  perhaps  more  than  any  others,  need  to 
feel  that  they  are  liked  and  appreciated  for  themselves.  They 
are  likely  to  think  they  are  failures  as  people  if  their  work 
is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.    Thus  the  teacher  and  teacher 
aide  should  emphasize  suaaess^  congratulating  and  praising  the 
child  for  what  he  gets  right,  rather  than  rebuking  him  for  his 
errors . 


Establishing  Trust  in  the  Students.    The  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent's  reluctance  to  trust  the  middle-class  world,  to  believe 
that  it  will  deal  any  differently  with  him  than  it  has  with 
his  parents,  is  hard  to  overcome.    It  is  possible,  however, 
to  create  an  atmosphere  in  the  classroom  that  is  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate  this  student,  and  prove  to  him  that  the 
hours  spent  in  school  need  not  be  a  waste  of  time. 

Establishing  this  trust  takes  time,  and  most  teachers  simply 
haven't  enough  hours  in  the  day  to  give  the  required  individ- 
ual attention  to  each  student.    This  is  why  teacher's  aides 
can  be  so  helpful.    Well-trained  aides  can  assume  many  of  the 
time-consuming  tasks  that  take  teachers  away  from  the  business 
of  teaching.    They  can  take  attendance,  mark  papers,  distrib- 
ute materials,  and  supervise  daily  activities.    Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  teacher,  aides  can  work  with  small  groups  of 
students  in  many  helpful  ways,  while  the  teacher  works  with 
individual  students  or  moves  from  group  to  group,  giving  par- 
ticular attention  where  it  is  needed  most.    The  aide  may  work 
with  a  student  who  is  having  particular  difficulty  with  his 
lesson,  offering  encouragement,  smiles,  and  affection  to  help 
him  get  over  his  fears.    Even  W'hen  not  actually  instructing, 
the  aide  can  help  the  pupil  gain  the  self-confidence  that  is 
a  necessary  first  step  toward  being  able  to  learn  in  school. 


Making  the  Curriculum  More  Relevant  to  the  Students.    If  a 
teacher  of  educationally  disadvantaged  students  listens  to 
the  people  in  his  classroom,  he  cannot  help  being  aware  of 
the  conflict  and  hostility  in  their  lives.    Many  teachers  try 
to  ignore  this  aspect,  and  to  create  a  classroom  environment 
that  will  be  like  an  island  of  peaceful  intellectual  efforts 
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in  contrast  to  the  squalor  and  poverty  of  the  street.    But  if 
the  students  cannot  bring  the  reality  of  their  lives  into  the 
classroom,  they  are  not  likely  to  take  the  peace  and  poetry 
of  the  classroom  home  with  them  after  school. 

Free  discussions  about  local  conditions,  discrimination,  and 
poverty  (if  conducted  without  rancor  or  hostility)  can  bring 
the  conflict  into  the  open,  where  it  can  be  examined  and  turn- 
ed to  productive  ends.    Teacher  and  student  can  become  real 
people  to  each  other,  involved  in  the  same  concerns,  and  able 
to  talk  freely.    Hostile  young  students  can  be  led,  under 
thoughtful  and  understanding  leadership,  to  see  possibilities 
in  a  system  that  had  seemed  completely  closed  and  inflexible. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  bring  the  real  world  into  the  class- 
room is  to  use  teaching  materials  and  topics  of  study  that 
are  part  of  that  world.    Teachers  and  teacher  aides  can  collect 
and  distribute  reading  materials  on  topics  of  general  interest. 
Teachers  can  also  ask  students  to  write  their  own  books.  26 
Children^  a  book  listed  in  the  Resources  Section  of  this  unit, 
describes  the  success  of  students  in  a  Harlem  school  who  listed 
their  experiences  at  the  request  of  their  teacher.    It  also 
includes  some  examples  of  their  work. 

Schools  need  material  on  minority  groups  in  American  history 
courses.    In  most  school  systems,  the  rich  and  fascinating 
history  of  Afro-Americans,  Indians,  Asians,  Mexican-Americans,  - 
and  others  in  this  country,  is  barely  touched  upon,  the  entire 
emphasis  being  given  to  the  saga  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  founding 
fathers.    To  tell  the  whole  story,  many  teachers  need  to  do 
independent  research,  and  to  prepare  supplementary  materials 
to  make  up  for  the  gaps  in  standard  texts. 

Teachers*  aides  can  help  the  teacher  prepare  this  supplementary 
material.    The  aide  can  assemble  teaching  bulletin  boards  and 
other  audiovisual  materials;  reproduce  supplementary  maps, 
texts,  and  charts;  locate  books  in  the  library;  and  play  tapes 
and  records  the  teacher  thinks  are  relevant.    The  aide  might 
also  help  the  teacher  set  up  a  classroom  library  of  paperback 
books  that  are  of  interest  to  the  class. 


Making  the  Curriculum  More  Interesting  to  the  Student.  In 
addition  to  bringing  new  topics  and  learning  materials  into 
the  classroom,  instructional  personnel  should  experiment  with 
other  ways  to  make  the  standard  curriculum  more  interesting 
and  appealing  to  the  disadvantaged  student. 

For  instance,  many  educators  say  that  disadvantaged  students 
prefer  practical  studies  to  abstract  and  conceptual  work. 
This  means  that  such  students  are  more  likely  to  show  interest 
in  learning  to  do  something  than  they  are  in  teaming  about 
something.    While  it  is  not  always  true,  this  observation 
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seems  to  suggest  that  disadvantaged  students  need  to  accomplish 
set  tasks,  and  to  see  concrete  results  come  from  their  efforts. 

The  indifference  often  shown  by  disadvantaged  students  toward 
such  subjects  as  classical  literature  and  history  presents  a 
problem  to  the  teacher.    Should  he  put  Dickens  away  and  con- 
centrate on  mystery  stories?    Or  should  he  assign  the  Dickens 
and  get  through  it  somehow  with  those  members  of  the  class  who 
show  at  least  some  interest?    Too  often,  the  problem  is  re- 
solved unsatisfactorily  by  limiting  the  curriculum  to  basic 
education:    the  three  R's,  and  barely  adequate  vocational 
training.    Thus,  the  schools  produce  another  generation  of 
citizens  whose  meager  educations  have  prepared  them  to  fill 
only  the  same  jobs  and  social  positions  available  to  the  un- 
educated. 

The  good  teacher  will  not  take  the  negative  attitude  of  his 
students  toward  the  "so-called"'  finer  things  at  face  value. 
Realizing  that  they  need  realistic  and  achievable  goals  and 
regular  reinforcement  and  success,  he  will  adjust  the  curric- 
lum  to  meet  these  needs.  -^'^'■^ 

-^-Instead  of  requiring  the  whole  class  to  read  undesired  texts 
and  take  periodic  exams,  with  occasional  book  reports  and 
essays  thrown  in  for  variety,  the  teacher  can  create  three- 
dimensional  subject  areas,  offering  something  for  everyone. 
Taking  a  certain  text  or  skill  as  the  goal,  he  can  suggest  a 
number  of  different  ways  to  approach  that  goal. 

Some  students  will  want  to  devote  their  time  in  class  to  quiet 
reading  and  individual  research  on  the  subject  at  hand.  Others 
will  want  to  be  more  active,  doing  projects  and  experiments. 
A  certain  common  body  of  knowledge  and  experience  will  be  ex- 
pected from  everyone,  but  each  student  can  go  beyond  that  com- 
mon knowledge  in  the  ways  that  interest  him  most.    The  students 
will  find  that  they  need  and  want  to  learn  basic  material  to 
use  as  tools  in  pursuing  their  special  interests,  but  the  final 
exams  become  (for  many)  secondary  goals,  in  contrast  to  the 
self-fulfillment  and  satisfaction  of  following  through  on  their 
own  projects. 

Encouraging  Special  Interests  of  the  Students.    Above  all,  the 
good  teacher  will  be  alert  to  the  interest  shown  by  the  class. 
He  will  recognize  when  he  is  boring  them  or  cannot  hold  their 
interest,  and  he  will  adjust  his  teaching  accordingly.    He  can 
encourage  the  students  to  make  suggestions  for  additions  to, 
or  changes  in,  the  curriculum.    He  can  offer  them  a  choice  of 
their  suggestions  and  allow  the  class  to  group  itself  into 
smaller  units  to  pursue  special  interests  an^l  projects. 

Expressing  a  special  interest  and  a  desire  to  learn  about  a 
certain  thing  may  be  very  difficult  for  a  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent.   He  may  not  be  accustomed  to  having  his  questions 


answered,  and  may  feel  very  vulnerable  and  afraid  of  being  re- 
jected.   Thus,  any  spark  of  curiosity  in  a  usually  unresponsive 
student  deserves  special  attention  from  both  the  teacher  and 
the  teacher  aide.    Even  if  his  curiosity  is  about  something 
not  usually  included  in  the  lesson  plan,  the  student  can  pur- 
sue his  interest  as  a  special  project  on  his  own  in  class. 

By  encouraging  the  student  who  wants  to  move  away  from  the 
class  to  follow  a  special  interest,  the  teacher  can  direct 
his  negative  attitude  about  the  standard  course  of  study  into 
a  productive  channel.    His  hostility  toward  the  teacher  may 
make  him  work  all  the  harder  to  prove  that  his  low  achieve- 
ments are  the  result  of  only  the  boring  stuff  he  is  usually 
asked  to  do  and  not  based  on  a  lack  of  ability. 

When  the  disadvantaged  student  is  encouraged  and  supported, 
his  eagerness  to  follow  up  on  his  interests  may  produce  work 
that  shows  better  reading  and  writing  ability  than  either  he 
or  the  teacher  expected.  With  new  confidence,  his  former  hos- 
tility may  decrease,  revealing  that  it  was  a  defensive  reac- 
tion against  the  fear  of  failure.  Now  that  he  recognizes  he 
can  really  learn  something,  he  is  ready  to  believe  that  time 
spent  in  the  classroom  can  be  relevant  and  worthwhile. 

The  classroom  where  many  students  are  enthusiastically  engaged 
in  individual  and  group  projects  at  the  same  time  is  not  going 
to  be  a  model  of  neatness  and  discipline.    Activities  such  as 
role-playing,  writing  plays,  and  constructing  models  are  noisy 
and  hard  to  supervise.    The  teacher  who  encourages  activities 
like  these  needs  a  lot  of  help  in  order  to  avoid  being  bogged 
down  and  forced  to  return  to  a  more  rigid  format.  Teacher's 
aides  can  give  that  help. 


THE  AIDE'S  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  SUMMARY 

Well -trained  teacher  -aides  can  have  remarkable  success  with 
disadvantaged  students.    The  appropriate  blend  of  training 
and  background  will  prepare  aides  to  recognize  and  understand 
the  special  problems  of  children  brought  up  under  conditions 
different  from  those  of  the  typical  white  middle-class  Ameri- 
can child.    Teacher's  aides  can  help  the  teacher  understand 
and  deal  with  these  problems,  while  freeing  him  from  many  time- 
consuming  tasks.    The  aiders  contribution  of  energy  and  ideas 
will  give  the  teacher  time  to  teaah^  enabling  him  to  try  new 
approaches  and  reach  many  students  whose  needs  require  more 
individual  attention  than  he  is  now  able  to  give.    The  work 
will  not  be  easy,  but  the  aide  can  help  make  a  big  difference 
in  the  quality  of  education  his  school  offers. 


Write  your  definition  of  a  diaadvcmtaged  student. 

Describe  an  instance  in  your  own  childhood  when  you  felt 
disadvantaged  as  a  student  -  the  causes,  your  reactions, 
and  the  results  -  as  you  remember  them. 

Note  ways  in  which  the  television  programs  you  have  seen 
might  be  interpreted  by  a  disadvantaged  student. 

Analyze  a  traditional  American  folk  tale  or  song  (e.g.. 
Little  Black  Sambo^  the  story  of  Custer's  last  stand,  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner).    How  might  a  disadvantaged  student 
react  to  the  words  and  ideas  depicted? 

Interview  a  student  not  in  this  class  who  you  consider  to 
be  disadvantaged.    What  are  his  needs?   What  is  being  done 
to  help  him?    What  do  you  think  should  be  done? 

Decide  which  of  the  classes  you  have  taken  was  the  least 
relevant  to  you.  Why?  How  could  it  have  been  made  more 
relevant?    Did  you  do  well  in  the  class? 

Select  a  simple  fact  or  idea  that  you  might  teach  to  a 
student  who  could  not  read  well.    How  would  you  help  him 
learn  about  this  subject? 

Select  a  topic  relating  to  an  important  person  or  event 
from  the  history  of  a  minority  culture.    Evaluate  informa- 
tion you  can  find  about  the  topic  in  your  school  resource 
center  or  library.    List  other  supplementary  materials  you 
might  develop  on  the  topic. 

Learn  how  to  help  keep  health  records  and  accounts  for  free 
meals  given  to  disadvantaged  students. 

Debate  the  following  statement:    Lack  of  direction  breeds 
self-reliance. 


Have  students  write  their  definitions  of  the  disadvantaged 
student. 

Discuss  with  the  class  problems  of  children  from  homes 
where  English  is  the  second  language. 

Discuss  with  the  class  examples  of  IQ  test  questions  which 
illustrate  why  intelligent  children  who  are  not  from  a 
middle-class  American  background  may  score  poorly  on  some 
i  tems . 

Encourage  students  to  compare  the  amount  of  help  and  direc- 
tion their  parents  give  them  in  preparing  for  school  and 
in  other  activities. 

Have  class  members  debate  the  statement:  Lack  of  direction 
breeds  self-reliance. 

Have  students  participate  in  role-playing  situations,  such 
as  a  teacher  aide  attempting  to  ^reak  down  a  communications 
barrier  between  student  and  his  math  instructor. 
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°    Provide  opportunities  for  individual  study  projects  to 
develop  supplementary  material  to  teach  about  the  history 
or  literature  of  minority  cultures  in  America. 

°    Have  students  report  to  the  class  on  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged.   Discuss  ways  in- which  these  programs  have  (or 
have  not)  helped  improve  the  quality  of  education  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

°    Invite  the  school  nurse  and  dietician  to  tell  the  class 
about  health  and  food  programs  for  disadvantaged  students. 
Show  the  class  how  aides  may  help  with  administering  these 
programs. 


RESOURCES  The  Disadvantaged  Learner,  S.  W.  Webster,  ed.,  Chandler  Pub- 

lishing Company,  1966. 

They  Have  Overcome  (Sound  fllmstrip,  purchase).  Warren  Schloat 
Productions,  Inc.,  Pleasantville,  New  York,  1972. 

Compensatory  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged:    Programs  and 
Practices-Preschool  Through  College,  Edmund  W.  Gordon  and 
Doxey  A.  Wilkerson,  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1966. 

Preparing  to  Teach  the  Disadvantaged:    Approaches  to  Teacher 
Education,  Bruce  W.  Tuckman,  and  John  L.  O'Brian,  Free  Press, 
196T. 

Teaching  the  Disadvantaged  (Sound  filmstrip,  purchase),  Na- 
tional  Education  Association,  1967. 

Teaching  Deprived  Kindergarten  Children  (Filmstrip,  purchase). 
Teacher  Col  lege  Press,  1969. 

36  Children,  Herbert  Kohl,  New  American  Library,  1967. 
Up  the  Down  Staircase,  Bel  Kaufman,  Prentice-Hall,  1965. 


TEXTFILMS  AVAILABLE  FROM  McGRAW  HILL 

Operation  Head  Start  (l6rTim,  black  and  white)  Bailey. 
Portrait  of  a  Disadvantaged  Child  (16mm,  black  and  white) 
Portrait  of  the  Inner  City  School  (15mm,  black  ard  white) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  identify  the  criteria  for  selecting  methods 
and  materials  of  instruction. 

2.  Ability  to  formulate  a  reason  for  using  different  types 
of  training  aids  and  devices. 

3.  Ability  to  define  the  functions  of  an  instructor  lesson 
plan. 

4.  Ability  to  understand  how  to  develop  a  simple  instructor 
lesson  plan. 

5.  Ability  to  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  how  to  write  a  les- 
son plan  through  practical  exercises. 

6.  Ability  to  use  instructional  methods  in  preparing  an  in- 
structor lesson  plan. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  unit  will  deal  primarily  with  the  materials,  methods, 
and  equipment  for  instruction.    A  generalized  discussion  of 
instructor  lesson  plan  preparation  i5  included  within  the 
general  framework  of  instructional  methods.    Individuals  plan- 
ning on  working  in  schools  or  agencies  responsible  for  pre- 
school, elementary,  or  secondary  education,  should  find  this 
information  useful. 

The  first  part  of  this  unit  will  deal  with  instructional  mate- 
rials that  can  be  used  in  education  today,  and  criteria  for 
their  selection. 
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SELECTION  CRITERIA  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS. 


A  wide  variety  of  instructional  materials  are  used  in  modern 
public-service  education.    Some  of  the  materials  represent 
broad  approaches  to)[neet  the  usual  training  needs;  others  are 
more  narrow  in  scope,  and  have  been  developed  to  meet  special 
training  requirements,  or  to  improve  subject  matter  presenta- 
tion.   Within  the  broad  framework  of  the  public-school  system, 
materials  of  instruction  should  be  used  to  increase  learning 
and  to  facilitate  student  skill  development. 

Whether  considering  instructional  methods  or  materials,  the 
questions  of  ooet  and  profitability  are  of  primary  concern. 


Cost.    Materials,  such  as  lesson  handout  sheets,  may  appear 
to  be  inexpensive,  since  a  single  person  can  prepare  them  in 
a  minimum  of  time  with  little  equipment  and  then  present  the 
handout  sheet  to  large  trainee  audiences.    Computers  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  too  expensive  to  use  at  the  present  time. 


Profitability.    However,  when  considering  profitability,  it 
becomes  clear  that  what  is  learned  by  each  student,  and  whether 
or  not  that  learning  can  be . transferred  to  future  career 
experience,  must  also  be  added  to  the  formulation.    If  the 
handout  results  in  no  behavior  changes  or  in  undesired  changes, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  an  unprofitable  training  material.  And 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  computer  enables  many  students  to 
learn  efficiencity ,  it  my  be  profitable  to  use  it. 

It  is  the  infrequent  event  when  cost  and  profitability  factors 
are  considered  in  the  evaluation  or  selection  of  instructional 
methods  and  materials.    However,  educational  accountability  is 
becoming  increasingly  important  in  American  education  today. 
Indeed,  it  is  critical  that  teacher's  aides  or  administrative 
aides  do  not  overemphasize  cost,  which  is  a  relatively  easy 
measurement  criteria,  as  opposed  to  the  complete  consideration 
of  accountability.    The  latter  includes  consideration  of  both 
cost  and  precise  answers  to  questions  aimed  af  determining  the 
contribution  of  the  methods  and  materials  under  consideration. 
Aaaountdbility  measures  the  aaoomplishment  of  educational  oh- 
jeotives. 


Evaluating  Profitability.    The  profitability  and  accountabil- 
ity of  instructional  methods  and  materials  may  be  evaluated 
by  such  criteria  questions  as: 

Does  it  fit  the  readiness  level  of  the  students  who  will 
use  it?    This  is  particularly  important  in  preschool  pro- 
grams . 
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'    Does  it  help  develop  conceptual  and/or  actual  skills? 

'    What  are  the  objectives  of  the  methods  and  materials? 

'    Is  the  material  accurate  and  up-to-date?   The  real  world 
is  changing  very  rapidly.    The  classroom  must  reflect  this 
rapid  growth, 

^    Does  the  content  of  the  material  coincide  closely  with  the 
type  of  education  for  which  it  will  be  used? 

°    Does  it  help  the  student  to  understand  why  certain  things 
are  better  than  others? 

°    Are  the  students  allowed  to  explore  their  attitudes  and 
feelings? 

°    Does  it  emphasize  creative  use  of  knowledge  and  problem 
solving  rather  than  learning  by  rote? 

°    Does  it  help  the  student  to  recognize  intended  outcomes 
of  his  study? 

°    Does  it  contotin  .(^r  suggest  ways  by  which  the  student  can 
measure  personal  success  in  attaining  certain  goals? 

°    If  it  is  an  instructional  material  in  text  form,  is  it 
readable,  comprehensive,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye? 

°    Does  it  make  integrated  use  of  appropriate  materials  and 
subject  matter,  or  is  it  just  showy? 

°    Is  it  within  the  cost  considerations  for  one's  local  budget? 

°    Will  the  material  form  the  basis  for  career-related  activ- 
ities? 


Need  of  Objectivity,    Teachers  and  teacher's  aides  should  also 
be  aware  of  the  need  to  establish  a  rationale  for  selecting 
the  appropriate  methods  and  materials  of  instruction  required. 
Most  instructional  methods  and  materials,  whether  books,  films, 
tapes,  role  plays,  videotapes,  or  others,  have  vigorous  de- 
fenders who  become  so  emotionally  involved  that  they  see  the 
method  as  a  cure-all  for  an  entire  program.    This  is  unfor- 
tunate, since  each  has  its  advantages,  disadvantages,  and 
limitations  for  particular  educational  purposes.    The  teacher's 
aide  must  learn  to  be  objective  in  choosing  materials. 


TRAINING  AIDS  AND  DEVICES 

Any  subject  matter  is  taught  more  effectively  through  the 
appropriate  use  of  instructional  materials.    There  can  be  a 
great  waste  of  time,  effort,  and  money  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
proper use  of  materials  of  instruction.    Teacher  aides  should 
not  accept,  without  careful  evaluation,  such  statements  as: 
8S  percent  of  learning  takes  place  through  the  eyes.  Obviously, 
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the  amount  a  student  learns  through  his  eyes  depends  on  what 
is  being  learned  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  learning 
takes  place.    There  are  times  when  one  picture  is  worth  a 
thousand  words ^  but  this  is  not  always  the  aasel 

A  competent  instructor  uses  all  of  the  instructional  material 
and  devices  available  in  an  expert  fashion  when  they  are  need 
ed.    The  use  of  training  aids  or  written  materials  of  instruc 
tion  should  be  used  only  when  they  help  to  teach  the  right 
things  effectively. 


Types  of  Training  Aids.    There  are  various  types  of  training 
aids.    For  example,  for  preschool  programs,  training  aids  are 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  game,  piece  of  equipment,  graphic 
representation,  or  illustration  that  helps  the  child  to  learn 
Experience  in  public  school  programs,  however,  suggests  that 
training  aids  are  classified  into  these  five  types: 

Visual  training  aids  -  Chalk  boards,  posters,  bulletin 
boards,  displays,  models,  silent  films,  slides  and  other 
projected  transparencies,  and  flannel  boards. 

Auditory  training  aids  -  Radios,  all  types  of  recordings, 
and  tape  recorders. 

Audiovisual  training  aids  -  Aids  which  make  use  of  both 
sight  and  hearing,  such  as  sound  motion  pictures,  video- 
tape, sound  filmstrip,  and  closed  circuit  televisions. 

Synthetic  training  devices  -  Devices  or  models  built  to 
simulate  the  action  or  function  of  a  real  device.  These 
are  frequently  operated  by  the  student  and  the  prime  pur- 
pose is  to  develop  feel  or  learn  operational  habits. 

Real  life  training  aids  -  Often  the  best  available  for  use 
in  actual  instruction.    Students  are  able  to  observe  and 
learn  more  by  exposure  to  the  real  thing  than  through  use 
of  other  types  of  aids. 


Characteristics  of  Training  Aids,    The  greatest  value  of  train 
ing  aids  lies  in  their  appeal  to  the  learner's  senses,  their 
ability  to  attract  and  hold  attention,  and  their  ability  to 
focus  student  attention  on  essential  elements  to  be  learned 
at  a  given  time.    For  instruction  in  elementary-school -level 
subject  matter,  a  mock  up  of  a  device  or  process,  or  use  of 
the  actual  item,  is  often  vastly  superior  to  a  simple  descrip- 
tion.   Training  aids  and  instructional  devices  are  usually 
designed,  selected,  or  constructed  by  the  individual  in  charge 
of  the  learning  situation.    Teacher's  aides  often  help  in  this 
process.    The  value  of  the  instructional  aid  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  its  simplicity,  unity,  colorfulness,  flexibility, 
timeliness,  and  visibility . 
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Training  aids  have  not  been  effectively  used  in  a  wide  range 
of  public  educational  programs.    One  of  the  primary  reasons 
for  this  is  that  large  amounts  of  instruction  employ  the  large 
group  method,  and  there  tends  to  be  relatively  little  individ- 
ualized instruction.    As  a  result,  instructional  media,  such 
as  television,  programmed  instructional  tests  or  machines, 
elaborate  laboratories  of  learning,  and  16mm  motion-picture 
projections,  have  not  yet  been  fully  utilized. 

Properly  selected  and  relevant  materials  of  instruction  re- 
ferred to  as  software  are  effective  in  terms  of  profitability 
and  the  philosophy  of  public  education.    In  essence,  software 
materials  are  instructional  handouts  keyed  to  the  lessons  and 
the  skills  to  be  learned.    There  are  several  variations  and 
names  for  such  material:,  but  they  are  usually  classified  as 
either  work  sheets  or  information  sheets. 

The  work  sheets  help  the  student  to  perform  a  specific  task  or 
learn  a  specific  skill.    They  are  sometimes  a  part  of  a  demon- 
stration, or  can  be  given  the  student  after  the  lesson  to  as- 
sist in  developing  the  skill  demonstrated.    Usually,  work 
sheets  tell  the  student  how  to  do  a  task. 

An  information  sheet  gives  the  student  the  specific  informa- 
tion^ the  theory^  or  the  background  data  necessary  to  perform 
the  work. 

TRAINING  EQUIPMENT 

Specialty  preschool  equipment.    The  assumption  in  this  unit, 
prior  to  this  point,  has  been  that  learning  based  on  the  use 
of  the  method  and  material  selected  is  transferable  directly 
to  career  performance.    However,  most  preschool  educators  rec- 
ognize that  opportunity  for  children  to  practice  motor  skills 
is  also  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  skills.    Readings,  dem- 
onstrations, etc.,  may  precede  actual  practice,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity for  manipulating  a  tool,  irrigating  a  garden,  or  prac- 
ticing the  material  learned,  is  also  required  and  essential. 

It  is  often  inefficient,  costly,  and  impractical  to  train  a 
child  with  real  tools  and  equipment.    However,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  training  has  to  be  realistic  enough  to  ensure  later 
child  transfer  of  learning,  and  to  also  achieve  maximum  learn- 
ing in  a  minimum  time  period.    To  a  large  extent  in  preschool 
programs,  the  types  of  games,  equipment,  and  tools  selected 
materially  affect  the  amount  and  rate  of  child  transfer  learn- 
ing in  a  given  time  period. 

The  selection  of  preschool  equipment  must  meet  two  main  cri- 
teria: 

°    It  must  be  functional  and  durable  enough  to  actually  work; 
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°    it  must  assist  in  the  learning  experience  for  the  child. 

For  example,  toy  blocks  must  be  capable  of  performing  a  job 
and  still  be  used  as  instructional  aids. 

Preschool  training  programs  differ  in  scope  and  content.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  impossible  to  develop  a  cookbook  approach  to 
instructional  material  selection.    Experience  in  the  use  of 
preschool  equipment  for  the  training  of  early  childhood  teachers 
suggests  several  questions,  such  as  the  following,  to  give 
insight  into  equipment  suitability: 

°    Is  it  too  large  and  inconvenient  to  work  with  or  operate? 

°    Can  it  be  used  in  small  group  learning  situations?-  If  not, 
how  many  are  required? 

°    Is  it  too  delicate  or  transient  to  handle  or  keep? 

°    Is  it  too  complex  for  the  children  to  understand? 

°    Is  it  too  covered  or  enclosed  to  permit  learners*  observa- 
tion^ of  working  parts? 

°    Is  it  too  difficult  to  procure  locally? 

°    Is  it  too  expensive  relative  to  this  program?    If  so,  can 
it  be  rented? 

°    Is  it  too  dangerous  to  use  around  young  children? 

°    Will  the  maintenance  detract  or  add  to  the  learning  situa- 
tion? 

°    What  other  tools  or  equipment  can  be  used  in  its  place  to 
teach  the  same  skill  and/or  concept? 

°    Does  the  manufacturer  have  instructional  materials  already 
developed? 
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student  construction  of  educational  materials  and  devices.  The 
project  method  has  long  served  teachers  at  all  levels  as  a 
means  for  involving  students  in  the  subject  matter  and  devel- 
oping dexterities.    The  project  method  is  characterized  by  an 
individual  student  or  small  group  of  students  constructing  an 
educational  device  or  aid.    The  advantages  to  this  method  are: 

°  It  provides  the  students  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
working  parts  and  principles  of  the  aid  or  device  under 
construction. 

°    It  helps  the  students  develop  a  measure  of  tool  skill  and 
accompanying  motor  skills. 

°    Program  costs  can  be  offset  in  terms  of  rental  or  purchase 
of  equipment.    (However,  greater  costs  may  be  incurred  by 
the  project  materials  purchased  and  instructional  time  de- 
voted to  construction.) 
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°    Having  constructed  an  instructional  aid  or  device,  the  stu- 
dents are  better  able  to  modify  or  adapt  its  principles  to 
later  educational  or  career  experiences. 

°    Since  many  students  have  never  experienced  a  tool-using 
situation,  the  project  method  (when  correctly  used)  is  a 
student  ego  builder. 

The  selection  of  the  item  to  be  constructed  is  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  project  method.    Construction  projects  used  in 
educational  programs  should  be  carefully  designed  so  that  the 
right  skills  are  emphasized  to  the  right  extent.    A  common 
failure  in  project  selection  is  to  disregard  the  analysis  of 
the  skills  and  knowledges  the  students  need  to  learn.  Pre- 
schoolers, for  example,  obviously  have  different  needs  than 
do  high  school  students. 

The  project  selected  for  construction  should  allow  students 
to  develop  skills  that  they  do  not  originally  possess.  These 
skills  should  be  those  which  are  necessary  to  their  success  in 
the  program. 

The  finished  projects  should  be  useful  and  used  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  educational  program.    The  project  development 
should  result  in  an  instructional  aid  of  which  the  students 
are  proud.    In  addition,  the  finished  project  should  be  con- 
sistent with  the  known  needs  and  level  of  educational  achieve- 
ment found  in  the  students  involved  in  the  project. 


INSTRUCTOR  LESSON  PLANS  -  CONCEPTS 

Major  Part.    The  planning  of  a  lesson  for  instructional  pur- 
poses is  similar  to  any  other  type  of  planning.    As  in  pre- 
paring to  build  something,  setting  the  stage  for  dramatic  pre- 
sentations, surgery,  or  in  any  other  human  endeavor,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  depends,  largely,  upon  the  forethought  given 
to  the  problems  to  be  solved.    It  is  an  underlying  principle 
of  sound  organization  thaty  to  achieve  the  maximum  results^  a 
sound  plan  of  action  must  be  set  doh)n. 

There  are  certain  other  principles  which,  if  they  are  expressed 
in  simplified  or  systematic  arrangements  of  the  facts,  proce- 
dures, or  materials  required  by  the  project,  will  produce 
smooth,  appropriate,  and  meaningful  results.    It  is  with  the 
application  of  these  principles  of  organization  to  subject 
matter  that  this  section  will  concern  itself. 

This  discussion  will : 

°    Establish  the  appropriateness  of  using  good  lesson  plans 
for  instructing. 
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Identify  the  plan  and  its  principles  with  an  established 
format,  or  arrangement  of  points. 

Permit  an  opportunity  to  practice  applying  the  principles 
of  organization  of  lessons,  or  other  principles,  to  this 
format. 


Definition  -  Instructor  Lesson  Plan  (ILP),    An  instruct  or 
lesson  plan  is  a  guide  to  the  presentation  of  a  lesson.  It 
is  an  outline  of  the  scope  of  the  material^  and  of  the  pro- 
cedures the  instructor  intends  to  follow -in  presenting  a  les- 
son. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  include  all  important  facts,  so  that  the 
element  of  memory  (a  fickle  thTng"  in  time  of  stress)  is  re- 
duced to  the  minimum.    No  point  which  is  sufficiently  important 
to  require  detailed  explanation  during  the  lesson  development, 
should  be  omitted  from  the  outline.    Elaborate  explanations 
can  be  filled  in  by  the  instructor,  but  should  not  be  incor- 
porated into  the  ILP. 


Functions  -  Instructor  Lesson  Plan.    The  ILP  plays  a  very  im- 
portant  role  in  the  instructor's  daily  assignments.  These 
five  major  assists  (below)  to  instruction  are  functions  of  the 
ILP;  each  gives  a  vital  support  to  the  instructor  and  his  aide 
before  and  during  the  presentation: 

°  Guide  to  preparation  of  lesson 

°  Guide  to  physical  arrangements  and  facilities 

°  Confidence  builder 

°  Assurance  of  uniformity 

°  An  aid  to  the  substitute  instructor 


Preparation  of  Lessons.    The  major  role  of  the  ILP  is  assumed 
befoie  the  lesson  is  developed  in  class.    An  infinite  number 
of  factors  can  improve  or  weaken  the  lesson,  and  many  of  these 
must  be  considered  during  the  preparatory  phase,  including: 

°    Subject  coverage 

°    Method  of  teaching  to  be  adopted 

°    Location  of  the  classroom 

°    Training  aids 

°    Special  physical  conditions  which 
require  attention 

There  is  no  better  place  to  list  these,  or  mention  them,  than 
in  the  ILP.    If  they  are  overlooked  until  class  time,  they  can 
defeat  the  mission  of  the  instruction. 

Physical  Faoilities.    Another  application  of  the  ILP  is  the 
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arrangement  of  the  actual  physical  facilities  needed  for  sound 
lesson  development.    Details  such  as  these  could  be  easily 
overlooked  if  not  included  in  the  Plan: 

°    Time  and  location  of  the  class 

°    Nature  of  the  accommodations 

°    Personnel  to  assist  the  instructor 

°    Comfort  of  the  students 

°  Seating 

°  Ventilation 

The  importance  of  checking  the  physical  facilities  is  revealed 
in  the  following  example: 

"An  instructor  had  planned  to  use  a  slide  projector.    He  had 
informed  his  assistant  of  the  need  for  the  equipment  and  slides 
to  go  with  it.    At  the  time  the  slides  were  to  be  shown,  it 
was  discovered  that. the  projector  was  on  hand  but  the  slides 
were  not.    The  class  was  too  far  removed  from  the  source  of 
the  slides  to  get  them,  so  the  lesson  had  to  proceed  without 
the  training  aids."    Had  the  instructor  inserted  into  his  own 
notes,  oheok  projector  and  slides  before  class ,  he  would  not 
have  been  faced  with  the  embarrassment  and  confusion  resulting 
from  the  error. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  instructor  or  his  aide  to  see 
that  all  details  of  the  physical  environment  affecting  the  les- 
son period  and  materials  are  provided  for  and,  when  necessary, 
included  in  the  ILP. 


ConHdenoe  Builder.    The  first  few  times  a  lesson  is  taught, 
the  instructor  will  probably  rely  extensively  on  his  lesson 
plan,  in  order  to  insure  adequate  coverage  of  the  mterial . 
With  repetition,  he  will  gain  confidence  in  himself  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

There  will  be  times  when  the  class  discussion  will  veer  away 
from  the  immediate  goal  of  the  lesson.    The  presence  of  the 
lesson  plan  on  the  rostrum  adds  a  definite  sense  of  security 
in  such  instances.    The  lesson  plan  permits  the  instructor  to 
handle  efficiently  the  questions  that  arise,  and  to  get  back 
on  the  track  without  developing  a  sense  of  confused  presenta- 
tion-, of  having  his  mind  blank-out  momentarily;  or  groping  for 
that  which  comes  next. 

Uniformity.    Whenever  a  lesson  is  taught,  the  objectives  and 
subject  matter  coverage  should  be  uniform.    This  requirement 
does  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  restrict  the  technique 
of  teaching  employed  by  an  individual  instructor.    If  the  in- 
structor fails  to  cover  the  material  set  forth  in  the  lesson 
plan,  it  will  be  lost  as  far  as  the  class  is  concerned. 


Substitute  Instruator.    The  substitute  instructor  is  perhaps 
more  aware  of  the  full  value  of  the  ILP  than  the  regular  teach- 
er.   If  no  written  plans  have  been  formulated,  a  difficult 
situation  faces  the  substitute,  particularly  if  he  had  not 
taught  any  of  the  previous  lessons  in  the  subject.    He  is 
forced  to  burn  the  midnight  oil  in  order  to  discover  the  rela- 
tionship and  purpose  of  his  lesson  to  the  course  as  a  whole, 
and  to  either  report  to  class  without  sufficient  rest,  or  to 
try  bluffing  his  way  through.    The  latter  course  is  worse  than 
no  teaching  at  all . 

The  possibility  of  leaving  wide  gaps  in  the  student's  learning, 
and  the  resultant  dissatisfaction  aroused  with  the  subject  as 
a  whole,  leave  much  to  be  desired.    An  ILP  prepared  by  one  in- 
structor generally  should  not  be  used  by  another  in  its  exist- 
ing form.    However,  it  does  save  considerable  preparation  time 
for  the  substitute  instructor. 


INSTRUCTOR  LESSON  PLANS  -  PREPARATION 

The  final  lesson  plan  should  not  he  prepared  until  after  all 
details  of  subject  matter^  aids,  and  other  supplements  to  the 
lesson  are  determined.    The  final  basic  outline  is  evolved  by 
careful  dry-running  and  revising  to  achieve  the  working  plan 
or  guide.    When  a  lesson  is  planned,  a  systematic  arrangement 
or  format  should  be  maintained,  to  assure  that  the  important 
elements  are  arranged  in  logical  order. 

Since  the  function  of  a  lesson  plan  is  to  serve  as  a  guide 
during  the  presentation,  the  form  in  which  it  is  prepared  will 
be  affected  somewhat  by  the  method  of  presentation.  Obviously, 
a  plan  for  a  practical  exercise,  or  for  leading  a  discussion, 
will  differ  in  form  from  the  plan  prepared  for  a  lecture.  How- 
ever, the  basic  format  from  which  the  other  plan  may  be  devel- 
oped later  is  the  lecture  outline.    The  latter  type  is  the  one 
under  discussion  at  present  and  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  each 
of  the  following  points. 

Every  good  ILP  contains  four  main  points  in  its  physical  make- 


Heading  (which  includes  certain  administrative 
information) 

Introduction  (which  projects  the  main  features 
of  the  lesson  and  the  pace) 
Development  (where  the  main  and  sub-topics  are 
1 isted) 

Surmary  (an  opportunity  for  reemphasis) 

Heading  -  (Administrative  arrangements).  Instruction  gener- 
ally must  be  given  in  common-use  classrooms.  Training  aids, 
demonstration  tools,  and  projection  equipment  must  be  shared 
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with  others;  and  must  frequently  be  obtained  from  a  central- 
ized source  not  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  instructor 
or  his  aide.    Last-minute  planning  for  the  use  of  such  facili- 
ties is  inviting  disaster. 

The  first  portion  of  the  lesson  plan,  therefore,  should  list 
all  the  administrative  arrangements  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  the  lesson,  including  the  aids  and  equipment  that  need  to 
be  assembled  in  advance  of  the  class  meeting.    It  should 
include: 

°    Name  of  the  subject. 

°    Title  of  the  particular  lesson. 

°    Time  allowed  for  presentation. 

°    Method  of  presentation  for  which  the  lesson  is  designed. 
°    Objective  of  the  instruction. 
°    Lesson  file  number. 
°  Date. 

°    Training  aids  needed. 

The  time  allowed  for  length  of  the  lesson  is  usually  predeter- 
mined for  the  instructor.    It  is  a  factor  over  which  he  has 
little  control,  but  which  will  influence  the  selection  of  the 
method  of  presentation.    There  are  definite  objectives  that 
must  be  accomplished  in  the  time  available.    These  must  be 
clearly  stated  in  the  heading.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
sentation, each  student  should  be  very  aware  of  what  has  been 
set  up  as  the  minimum  standard  of  achievement. 


Introduction  -  (Setting  the  stage).    The  introduction  must 
serve  the  four  purposes  listed  and  discussed  below: 

°  Tie-in  with  pvP.viouB  knowledge.  It  must  relate  the  Present 
lesson  material  to  a  previous  lesson,  or  to  earlier  related 
experiences.  If  a  tie-in  with  previous  knowledge  is  not 
clearly  made,  each  lesson  will  remain  as  a  separate  entity, 
and  will  lose  its  relationship  as  a  part  of  the  whole.  A 
continuous  train  of  thought  must  be  maintained.  The  sample 
introduction  below  shows  a  tie-in  to  a  previous  lesson: 


INTRODUCTION  ' 

In  one  of  our  previous  classes  we  covered  the 
planned  approach  to  study  problems.    We  dis- 
cussed scanning,  reading,  and  studying.  But 
remember  we  assumed  that  we  were  expert  readers. 
This  is  not  true.    Few  people  are  expert  read- 
ers.   So  what  good  has  been  all  of  our  training? 
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If  you  cannot  read  effectively,  how  can  you 
expect  to  study  effectively?   Today  we  will  learn 
how  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma.    We  will  become 
introduced  to  the  Reading  Improvement  Course  and 
will  learn  just  how  to  improve  our  reading.  The 
better  we  can  read,  the  better  we  will  be  able 
to  study  all  of  our  subjects  in  career  education 
in  the  short  time  allowed  for  study. 

state  the  objeatives.    The  lesson  objective  must  be  clearly 
stated.    This  will  motivate  the  interest  of  the  class,  and 
will  also  establish  a  goal  in  the  minds  of  the  students. 
This  is  particularly  important  when  stating  it  for  the  con- 
ference method  of  instructing.    It  should  be  stated  in  be- 
havioral terms,  that  is,  the  students  should  hcwe  a  alear 
idea  of  the  kind  of  behavior  they  are  expected  to  acquire 
as  a  result  of  the  instruation. 

Motivate  interest.    Developing  interest  at  the  start  of  the 
lesson  makes  it  much  easier  to  hold  the  class's  attention. 
Each  student  entering  the  classroom  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  is  mentally  concerned  with  his  own  problems  or 
interests.    To  shift  him  away  from  that  pattern  into  a  pat- 
tern of  attention  to  the  instruction  requires  strenuous 
effort  by  the  instructor.    Unless  the  entire  group's  atten- 
tion can  be  focused  early  on  the  instructor  and  his  presen- 
tation, it  will  be  increasingly  more  difficult  to  achieve 
it  later  in  the  lesson. 

State  the  purpose.    Motivating  initial  interest  may  not  be 
enough. Every  class  has  at  least  one  student  whose  inter- 
est in  the  subject  is  a  negative  one.    Many  times,  one  such 
student  can  make  his  indifference  so  apparent  that  it  pro- 
duces a  parallel  indifference  in  the  entire  group.  To 
avoid  this,  the  introduction  will  include  a  definitely 
stated  reason  for  the  subject  or  problem  in  terms  of  the 
individual  class  member.    It  must  state  why  it  is  important 
for  him  to  learn  all  he  can  about  the  lesson  materials.  It 
must  convince  him  that  he  needs  to  know  this  in  order  to  be 
able  to  do  his  part  of  the  job  effectively  -  the  why  of  the 
job. 

Whether  the  Introduction  be  in  written,  or  in  outline  form,  is 
a  matter  of  preference.    However,  the  narrative  or  written  form 
pemnts  the  instructor  greater  ease  in  getting  over  the  initial 
few  minutes  of  the  lesson,  which  is  usually  a  difficult  stage 
of  the  presentation.  ^ 

Development  -  (Developing  the  Action).    Once  the  preliminaries 
are  over,  the  developing  of  the  lesson  material  begins.    It  is 
in  this  part  of  the  ILP  that  the  actual  instruction  takes 
place,  the  main  points  are  carefully  explained,  and  the  mis- 
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sion  of  the  lesson  achieved. 


Built-in  loaio.    There  is  one  quality  that  must  be  built 
into  the  development  phase  of  the  lesson  plan  -  logic. 

To  make  each  ILP  fit  squarely  into  the  over-all  subject, 
each  plan  is  tied  in  to  previous  instruction. 

Topics  and  sub-topics  that  concern  one  major  area  are  re- 
lated to  each  other  and  should  be  grouped  that  way.  No 
topic  should  be  included  as  an  afterthought  and  placed  in- 
to the  sequence  at  random.    The  order  of  the  main  points 
should  appear  as  a  simple,  easy,  natural,  step-by-step  pro- 
gression . 

This  principle  of  sequence  is  referred  to  as  teaching  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex;  from  the  old  to  the  new.     It  is 
the  same  sort  of  arrangement  used  in  discussing  this  lesson 
on  instructional  methods. 

Flcfb)  of  thought.    To  bring  each  item  into  a  relationship 
that  teaches  smoothly,  bridging  is  necessary.  Transitional 
statements,  which  might  relate  previous  subject  matter  to 
the  following  topics  must  be  created  to  show  a  close  rela- 
tionship.   Too  many  subjects  are  taught  as  clearly  unre- 
lated lists.    It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  instructor 
to  invent  an  apparent  relationship,  rather  than  to  permit 
it  to  remain  a  naked  series  of  facts.    Such  invention  need 
not  discolor,  mislead,  nor  misrepresent  the  facts;  it  merely 
produces  a  pattern  which  makes  for  easier  instruction  and 
more  rational  learning. 

Unrelated  facts.    Sometimes  it  is  not  obvious  exactly  where 
certain  points  belong  in  the  plan.    Instead,  they  may  com- 
prise a  series  of  major  elements,  each  one  of  equal  impor- 
tance.   If  no  apparent  relationship  can  be  seen  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  any  order,  so  long  as  it  is  not  distracting  nor 
clearly  illogical,  can  be  chosen.    The  instructor  must  be 
certain,  however,  that  no  relationships  can  be  established, 
before  this  listing  method  is  used. 

Student  understandinci .    It  is  wise  to  consider  the  student 
level  of  understanding  when  devising  the  ILP.    The  instruc- 
tor can  more  easily  guide  his  approach  to  the  students' 
minds  if  he  knows  how  much  or  how  little  the  class  knows 
about  the  subject.    He  must  gear  his  teaching  to  that  level. 
This  involves  appropriate  vocabulary,  absence  of  jargonj 
and  clear  explanation  of  technical  terms. 


INSTRUCTOR  LESSON  PLANS  -  PRESENTATION 

Presentation  Helps.    In  planning  the  development  of  a  lesson 
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plan,  there  are  two  presentation  helps  which  must  be  consid- 
ered: 


Provision  for  training  aids.    Most  lessons  will  include 
training  aids  which  are  invaluable  for  stimulating  and 
sustaining  student  interest.    Whatever  they  may  be,  it  is 
essential  that  they  be  included  in  the  ILP.    Provision  is 
made  for  this  by  requiring  that  each  training  aid  be  olued 
into  the  lesson  plan,  at  the  appropriate  time  it  is  to  be 
used.    To  do  this,  the  ILP  provides  a  marginal  space  for 
all  kinds  of  helps.    Here  the  instructor  finds  reminders 
for  using  the  aid  indicated,  showing  hini  when  to  use  it, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  presented.    Sketches,  designs,  formulae, 
or  other  factual  materials  can  either  be  suggested  or  drawn 
in  full  detail,  depending  upon  the  skill  of  the  instructor 
and  the  need  at  the  time  of  use.    These  clues  are  extremely 
important. 

Timing  the  lesson.    The  second  item  for  polishing  up  the 
presentation  involves  timing.    It  is  shown  in  the  left  mar- 
ginal column.    Timing  is  very  important  and  can  be  checked 
during  dry-running. 

In  each  of  these  presentations,  help  is  needed  to  furnish 
the  final  polishing  of  the  presentation  effort.    They  must 
be  just  as  well  planned  as  the  rest  of  the  development.  They 
must  fit  into  a  pattern  of  sound  instruction. 


Checking  Student  Understanding.  The  instructor  has  provided 
for  the  training  aids;  he  has  practiced  his  lessons,  so  his 
timing  and  sequence  are  correct;  now  he  assumes  that  every- 
thing is  complete,  and  all  that  he  needs  to  do  is  to  present 
the  lesson.  This  is  an  errorl  If  he  assumes  that  all  that 
is  required  is  an  ILP,  set  up  according  to  the  pattern  just 
described,  he  is  overlooking  one  major  need:  he  must  check 
the  understanding  of  his  students. 

So  far,  no  provision  has  been  made  to  see  whether  the  students 
might  have  any  questions,  or  whether  their  understanding  is 
complete.    The  ILP,  up  to  this  time,  has  not  given  them  a 
chance.    An  opportunity  for  questions,  to  clear  up  any  misun- 
derstanding, or  to  permit  additional  comments,  is  a  need  which 
can  be  provided  for  in  the  ILP.    Such  an  opportunity  may  occur 
at  any  time  during  the  lesson  development. 

To  make  sure  that  at  least  one  such  chance  is  given,  the  terms 
questions^  answers y  and  comments  are  written  into  the  ILP  at 
the  end  of  the  Development  stage  of  the  outline.    At  this  time, 
students  who  have  questions  or  comments  are  urged  to  develop 
them.    This  whole  process  is  designed  to  give  the  instructor 
and  his  aides  valuable  feedback  or  information  about  how  well 
the  lesson  is  going. 
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Waiting  until  the  end  of  the  lesson  may  be  a  deterrent  to  ac- 
tual questions.    Most  questions  occur  during  the  development 
of  a  lesson  rather  than  at  the  end.    So,  to  make  it  more  flex- 
ible and  timely,  it  is  suggested  that  the  instructor  incorpo- 
rate into  the  ILP  a  hint  or  clue  to  check  understanding.  This 
may  be  done  at  various  intervals  throughout  the  lesson.  The 
frequency  of  its  use  can  be  determined  by  experience,  when  the 
instructor  will  discover  which  areas  of  the  lesson  are  most 
likely  to  produce  difficulty  in  learning.    This  feedback  pro- 
cess should  be  inserted  at  the  close  of  each  difficult  area  of 
subject  matter.    The  use  of  this  check  will  firm  up  the  learn- 
ing which  is  intended  to  take  place.    It  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  use  it  when  the  method  of  instruction  is  by  lecture. 


Maintaining  Student  Interest.    Student  interest  at  best  is  a 
difficult  item  to  measure.    Some  external  manifestations  which 
can  be  observed  include;    restlessness  among  the  students, 
gazing  off  into  space,  reading  while  the  instructor  is  talking, 
and  dozing. 

The  good  instructor  prides  himself  that  none  of  these  instances 
occur  in  his  class,  yet  he  can  never  be  quite  sure  of  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  students*  minds,  even  when  they  seem  to 
be  listening  intently.    Consequently,  some  provision  must  be 
made  to  insure  that  student  interest  is  maintained  at  a  high 
level  throughout  the  presentation. 

Where  a  demonstration  is  not  included  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  lesson  plan,  some  other  device  should  be  employed.  An 
occasional  question  directed  to  one  of  the  students,  whose 
interest  appears  to  be  lagging,  will  serve  to  bring  his  atten- 
tion to  a  proper  focus. 

If,  however,  the  interest  of  the  entire  group  lags,  the  in- 
structor should  look  to  his  manner  of  presentation.    It  may  be 
that  the  instructor  has  failed  to  integrate  the  lesson  with 
the  major  course  objectives.    It  may  be  that  the  lesson  is 
unrealistic.    The  instructor  may  have  overlooked  the  level  of 
student  understanding  and  is  teaching  above  or  below  their 
ability  to  grasp  the  instruction. 

The  instructor  must  be  alert  to  the  psychological  effects  of 
the  numerous  distractions,  which  are  always  present  or  easily 
potential,  so  that  when  he  prepares  his  lesson  he  makes  at 
least  some  mental  reservation  to  that  effect.    The  maximum 
attention  span  of  the  normal  individual  can  persist  without 
interruption  for  not  more  than  three  minutes,  without  loss  of 
concentration.    However,  even  this  span  is  not  the  usual 
experience;  too  many  distractions  are  always  breaking  into  this 
period  of  concentration.    In  view  of  this,  the  instructor  must 
be  ready  to  provide?  some  counter-distraction  to  restore  atten- 
tion. 
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SUMMARIZING  THE  LESSON 


In  the  sequence  of  developing  the  lesson  plan,  the  finish  is 
of  importance  second  only  to  the  introduction.    The  instructor 
should  use  the  summary  as  a  teaching  tool.    It  has  a  two-fold 
purpose: _  to  review  the  important  points,  and  to  tie-in  the 
lesson  with  the  one  to  oome.    Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  each 
major  point  reviewed.    This  will  fix  the  lesson  material  firm- 
ly in  the  students'  minds.    Tying  the  lesson  in  with  the  one 
to  follow  will  produce  a  continuous  trf.in  of  thought.  This 
can  be  done  as  the  final  statement  of  the  summary,  which  should 
be  prepared  in  this  order: 

°  Objectives 

°   Mechanical  aids 

°  Results 

Introduce  next  lesson  on,  for  example.  Principles  of 
Instructional  Aids 

The  summary  can  be  developed  either  by  the  lecture  method,  or, 
if  time  permits,  by  the  use  of  questions  designed  to  measure 
how  much  the  students  have  learned  during  the  lesson.  The 
question  method  may  reveal  an  occasional  lack  of  understanding 
or,  even  more  probably,  a  shortcoming  in  the  instruction.  Thus 
it  can  guide  the  instructor  for  improving  later  lessons  on  the 
same  subject.    Wapni?%g:    Do  not  inalude  new  or  untaught  mate- 
rialsj  whether  omitted  from  the  lesson  or  not  intended  for 
inclusion,  in  the  summary! 


PRACTICAL  EXERCISE 

Need  for  Experience  in  Organizing.    A  major  problem  frequently 
met  among  new  instructors  is  how  to  organize  material  which 
has  been  obtained  during  the  research  phase  of  preparation 
into  an  effective  lesson  plan.    Most  students  seem  to  need  a 
better  understanding  of  the  process  of  organizing  subject  mat- 
ter.   Therefore,  supervised  experience  in  arrangement  of  sub- 
ject matter  should  be  a  part  of  the  study  of  lesson  planning. 

By  classifying  the  material  into  properly  selected  topical 
groupings,  the  student  can  be  given  insight  into  the  applica- 
tion of  format  and  logic.    The  practice  of  grouping  facts  or 
ideas,  so  that  topical  headings  become  apparent,  and  the  re- 
arranging of  these  topics  into  a  sequence  which  seems  natural 
and  logical  for  teaching,  is  needed  by  those  who  have  had  no 
training  or  experience  in  the  organization  of  lesson  materials. 

Development  of  the  Practical  Exercise.    During  this  phase  of 
the  training,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  stu- 
dents understand  what  they  are  to  do.    To  achieve  this,  a  set 
of  directions,  involving  administrative  details,  must  be  pro- 
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vided,  and  be  carefully  explained. 

Good  organizing  gives  insight  into  the  process  of  thinking  and 
must  take  place  during  the  planning  of  subject  matter.  After 
this  is  done,  instructional  methods  will  be  more  effective  in 
the  educational  process. 


CHECK  LIST  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTOR  LESSON  PLAN 

°    Does  the  HEADING  inolude  - 

Subject,  title,  time  (length  of  lesson),  method  of  instruc- 
ting? 

Place,  training  aids,  number  in  audience? 

Instructor's  name,  file  number,  date,  number  of  assistants? 

Objective? 

°    Does  the  INTRODUCTION  - 

Tie  this  lesson  in  with  previous  lessons? 
Provide  for  review  where  desirable? 
Show  value  of  learning  this  material? 
Serve  as  an  interest-arousing  factor? 
Establish  objective  of  your  lesson? 

°    Does  the  DEVELOPMENT  provide  - 

An  outline  of  new  material  arranged  in  suitable  form? 
Development  from  known  to  unknown;  from  simple  to  complex? 
For  state  of  training  of  students? 

Complete  outlines  for  demonstrations  and  ground  perfor- 
mances, if  any? 

Periods  for  checking  student  understanding? 

Examples,  illustrations,  and  devices  for  clarifying  mate- 
rial? 

Integration,  where  possible,  with  other  training? 
Directions  for  use  of  aids? 

Sketches  for  blackboard  work,  if  board  is  to  be  used? 
K' y  questions,  desired  answers,  and  other  comments? 

°    Does  the  SUMMARY  - 

Review  important  points  and  state  conclusions  reached? 
Tie-in  with  lessons  to  follow? 

°    Is  the  PLAN  - 

Screened  so  that  all  material  points  toward  objective? 
Provided  with  smooth  and  purposeful  transitions? 
In  a  form  that  makes  it  usable  during  class  period? 
Practical  with  regard  to  time-material  relationships? 


REVISION  OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR  LESSON  PLAN 

No  single  instructor's  lesson  plan  will  be  perfect  enough  to 
meet  all  future  situations,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  time 
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spent  on  the  original  planning.    Conditions  vary  too  much  from 
day  to  day  and  from  class  to  class.    Likewise,  unforeseen  weak- 
nesses in  the  instruction  may  not  become  apparent  until  the 
students  reach  the  application  phase  of  their  training. 

The  time  to  revise  the  plan  is  when  the  instructor  first  be- 
comes aware  of  deficiencies  and  omissions.    Immediately  after 
a  lesson  is  taught,  the  plan  should  be  examined  with  a  view 
toward  revision.    Notes  should  be  made  concerning  mistakes, 
awkward  spots,  and  omissions.    Even  after  a  lesson  has  been 
taught  a  number  of  times,  it  will  be  found  possible  to  develop 
new  devices  and  new  training  aids  that  will  further  intensify 
student  learning.    A  suggested  procedure  for  revision  is  to 
evaluate  theplan  in  terms  of  the  check  sheet  on  the  previous 
page,  in  addition  to  such  evaluation  prior  to  presentation. 


List  the  criteria  you  would  use  to  select  methods  and  mate- 
rials for  instruction. 

Discuss  in  small  groups  the  reasons  for  using  instructional 
aids  in  the  teaching  process.  What  kinds  of  aids  would  you 
use  for  specific  purposes  and  why? 

View  and  discuss  movies  or  filmstrips  on  teaching  methods 
and  materials;  for  example,  Leatures  Are  a  Drag,  Learning 
and  Behavior  (The  Teaching  Machine)^  and  Introduction  to 
Student  Teaching. 

Write  an  essay  defining  the  functions  of  an  instructor 
lesson  plan. 

Prepare  an  outline  showing  the  steps  you  would  use  to  pre- 
pare an  instructor  lesson  plan. 

Read  a  short  chapter  in  one  of  your  textbooks,  and  then 
organize  and  outline  the  material  so  that  a  logical,  pro- 
gressive outline  will  be  developed. 

Choose  a  short  subject  to  teach  (10  to  15  minutes),  and 
prepare  an  actual  instructor's  lesson  plan  to  help  you 
present  your  lesson.    This  should  include  the  appropriate 
instructional  materials  to  help  accomplish  the  lesson  ob- 
jective. 

In  small  groups,  practice  presenting  the  lesson  prepared 
in  the  exercise  above  to  others.    Discuss  ways  to  improve 
your  instructional  methods. 


Have  the  students  list  the  criteria  they  would  use  to  se- 
lect methods  and  materials  for  instruction. 
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°    Have  the  class  discuss  in  small  groups  the  reasons  for  using 
instructional  aids  for  specific  learning  purposes. 

°    Show  and  discuss  films  or  filmstrips  on  instructional  meth- 
ods; for  example,  Leatures  Are  a  Drag,  Learning  and  Be- 
havior (The  Teaching  Machine),  and  Introduction  to  Student 
Teaching . 

°    Assign  an  essay  defining  the  functions  of  an  instructor 
lesson  plan. 

°    Give  your  stu^dents  a  jumbled  passage  purposely  disorganized, 
have  them  read  the  exercise,  and  then  place  the  main  ideas 
and  supporting  ideas  in  an  organized  outline. 

°    Have  students  prepare  instructor  lesson  plans  on  topics  of 
their  choosing. 

°    Have  the  class,  in  small  groups,  practice  student-by-stu- 
dent, presenting  lesson  plans  to  the  others.    Encourage  dis- 
cussion on  ways  to  improve  instructional  methods  afterwards. 


Individualized  Instruction:    Its  Materials  and  Their  Use. 
Oregon  State  Higher  Education,  1970. 

Selection  of  Instructional  Materials  for  Children  and  Young 
People,  American  Library  Association,  1969. 

How  to  Plan  for  Student  Teaching,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, 1966. 

Instructional  Design,  A  Plan  for  Unit  and  Course  Development, 
Jerrold  E.  Kemp,  Fearon  Publishers,  1971. 

Learning  and  Behavior  (The  Teaching  Machine)  (Movie,  16mm 
reel,  rental),  CaFoasel  Films,  1969. 

How  to  Utilize  Communitv  Resources,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 1967. 

Lectures  Are  a  Drag  (Movie,  16mm,  reel,  purchase),  Churchill 
Films,  1970. 

Introduction  to  Student  Teaching  (Movie,  16mm,  reel,  rental), 
Indiana  University  A-V  Center,  1970. 
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Unit  n 

BASIC  SKILLS  IN  THE 
LANGUAGE  ARTS 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  understand  how  reading,  writing,  listening,  and 
speaking  form  the  basis  for  developing  skills  in  the  lan- 
guage arts. 

2.  Ability  to  describe  techniques  used  in  the  classroom  to 
determine  students'  reading  abilities  and  to  identify 
their  reading  disabilities. 

3.  Ability  to  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  techniques  used  in 
the  classroom  to  determine  the  readers'  perceptive  skills. 

4.  Ability  to  recognize  how  writing  skills  can  be  taught 
through  the  use  of  familiar  comic  strips. 

5.  Ability  to  become  familiar  with  the  techniques  used  in 
the  classroom  to  teach  appropriate  grade  level  vocabulary. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  unit  will  assist  in  the  understanding  of  methods  by  which 
students  develop  skills  and  abilities  in  the  language  arts  - 
reading,  writing,  listening,  and  speaking.    The  teaching  tech- 
niques described  here  are  modeled  after  the  way  learning  is 
observed  to  take  place  in  most  instances  -  in  small  and  gradual 
steps  or  increments.    This  unit  will  illustrate  this  technique 
in  teaching  the  developmental  skills  in  language  arts;  not  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  people  how  to  be  teachers  of  language 
arts,  but  rather  to  become  aware  of  how  children  learn. 


THE  LEARNING  PROCESS 

In  the  Home  Environment.    Before  a  child  enters  school,  he 
learns  and  acquires  skills  at  a  rapid  rate.    This  learning  is 
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relatively  painless  and  easy  for  him.    Why  is  it,  then,  that 
this  same  child  -  who  seems  so  bright  and  has  already  learned 
so  much  -  may  not  be  able  to  learn  in  school?    Educators  have 
found  this  learning  disability  a  very  difficult  problem  to 
solve.    One  of  the  many  solutions  proposed  is  to  teach  him  in 
small,  easily  manageable  amounts. 

Watch  a  very  young  child  looking  at  a  television  program.  This 
is  not  a  difficult  activity  for  him.    Although  he  may  not  even 
understand  the  plot  of  the  show,  he  responds  naturally  to  what 
he  IS  experiencing.    He  may  merely  laugh  at  a  picture  on  the 
screen.    Yet  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  learning  experience. 
At  present  he  sees  only  the  funny  picture  and  automatically 
responds  with  a  laugh.    As  he  grows  older,  he  will  recognize 
characters  on  the  screen  and  learn  their  names;  when  he  is 
still  older,  he  will  understand  what  the  plot  is,  and  will  be 
able  to  follow  the  sequence  of  events,  and  probably  predict 
the  outcome  of  the  program  he  is  watching.    Notice  from  this 
example  that: 

The  child  is  enjoying  himself  while  learning. 
He  is  learning  by  responding  naturally. 

He  is  responding  naturally  only  to  familiar  things  he 
understands. 

As  his  understanding  increases,  he  comprehends  more  of 
what  he  sees,  and  Is  eventually  able  to  respond  to  and 
comment  on  stories  on  the  screen. 

Unless  the  child  is  handicapped  in  some  way,  he  will  almost 
certainly  learn,  because  he  is  absorbing  and  reacting  to 
what  he  sees  and  hears  (stimuli)  at  his  own  pace  and  in  a 
friendly  and  familiar  environment. 

We  observe  that  the  child  is  really  noticing  only  those  ele- 
ments in  the  television  program  that  he  finds  familiar  and 
that  bring  out  a  natural  response.    As  he  tests  his  response 
and  finds  it  to  be  the  right  one  (for  Instance,  if  the  adults 
in  the  room  laugh  at  the  same  time  as  he  does),  he  begins  to 
notice  and  respond  to  more  on  the  screen.    This  is  a  very  grad- 
ual process;  the  child  is  happy  with  his  response,  and,  al- 
though he  does  not  understand  everything,  he  finds  that  his 
responses  are  proper  reactions  to  what  he  does  understand. 
At  each  step  toward  complete  understanding,  he  takes  a  small 
chance  by  choosing  to  respond  to  something  on  the  screen  that 
he  has  not  noticed  before.    Yet  each  step  is  so  small  that  the 
chance  he  takes  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him,  because  he  is 
almost  sure  that  he  will  respond  properly.    The  threat  of  being 
wrong  really  does  not  occur  to  him,  because  he  is  secure  in  the 
correctness  of  his  response  up  to  that  point. 
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In  the  School  Environment.    When  this  same  child  enters  school, 
he  finds  himself  in  a  new  and  foreign  environment.    Instead  of 
being  surrounded  with  familiar  people  and  objects,  he  is  con- 
fronted by  strangers.    He  knows  that  he  must  learn,  yet  he 
quickly  discovers  that  learning  in  school  very  often  means 
just  coming  up  with  the  right  answers,  and  he  may  develop  a 
real  fear  of  giving  wrong  ones.    A  child  who  feels  afraid  or 
threatened  can  never  enjoy  school,  and  unless  he  enjoys  it  he 
can  never  really  learn.    This  fear  often  shows  up  first  in  an 
inability  to  learn  to  read,  and  the  child  who  does  not  read  is 
doomed  to  partial  or  complete  failure  throughout  his  school 
years. 

Why  not  make  learning  to  read  as  enjoyable  and  natural  for 
this  child  as  learning  to  understand  a  television  show?  That 
is  what  teaching  the  language  arts  in  small  steps  is  all  about. 


IntroduoHon  to  Learnirig.    The  process  of  learning  in  the  home 
can  be  duplicated  in  the  classroom  by  using  the  same  technique 
to  design  a  program  for  teaching  reading.    From  the  reading 
skills  to  be  mastered,  the  teacher  selects  a  series  of  steps 
(increments)  through  which  each  student  will  progress  at  his 
own  pace.    The  first  of  these  steps  will  call  for  an  almost 
automatic  response  from  the  student;  for  example,  he  will  be 
shown  a  flash  card  of  a  familiar  object,  such  as  a  cat,  and  he 
will  say  the  word  that  the  picture  represents,  knowing  that  he 
is  right.    He  will  then  be  shown  the  word  oat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  card,  and,  because  he  has  been  told  that  the  picture  and 
the  word  he  has  said  are  the  same,  he  will  feel  secure  in  re- 
sponding to  the  written  word  oat  on  the  card  by  saying  the  word 
again. 

At  this  point,  he  is  not  yet  reading,  but  he  is  responding  nat- 
urally to  the  idea  that  letters  on  a  card  can  have  the  same 
meaning  as  a  familiar  picture  he  has  identified.    He  thinks 
that  he  is  reading  the  work,  just  as  a  young  child  thinks  he 
is  watching  television,  and,  although  it  may  be  some  time  be- 
fore he  will  be  able  to  identify  the  word  without  first  looking 
at  the  picture,  he  has  taken  a  small  but  significant  step  in 
understanding  what  it  means  to  read. 

After  he  has  become  familiar  with  the  first  step  and  can  do 
it  quickly  and  easily,  the  teacher  will  reverse  the  procedure, 
showing  him  the  word  first,  asking  him  to  say  it,  then  showing 
him  the  picture  so  that  he  can  check  his  answer.    The  teacher 
will  use  the  same  set  of  cards,  and  the  student*s  familiarity 
with  the  way  the  words  look  and  their  associations  with  the 
pictures  will  remove  much  of  the  fear  he  might  have  about 
being  wrong.    The  teacher  will  constantly  encourage  him  by 
showing  the  cards  he  gets  right  again  and  again,  so  he  will  feel 
pleased  and  be  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  the  harder  cards. 
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Most  everyone  learns  by  taking  chances  on  being  wrong  some  of 
the  time.    People  probably  learn  more  from  their  mistakes  than 
from  those  things  they  always  do  correctly.    But  very  few  peo- 
ple will  eagerly  take  a  chance  on  being  wrong  in  an  environment 
where  they  feel  that  they  haven't  a  fairly  good  chance  of  be- 
ing right,  or  that  being  wrong  is  dangerous  or  bad. 


Learning  in  Increments.    Learning  is  an  individual  process. 
Each  child  learns  at  a  pace  that  is  best  for  him.    For  one 
child,  the  teacher  may  have  to  select  a  set  of  steps  to  pre- 
sent material  that  another  child  can  learn  in  half  the  number 
of  steps.    The  important  thing  to  realize  is  that  teaching  a 
child  in  small  increments  teaches  him  skills,  but  also  gives 
him  confidence  in  his  natural  ability  to  learn.    Once  he  real- 
izes that  learning  in  school  can  be  as  natural  as  learning  to 
play  games  on  the  playground  after  school,  his  pace  of  learning 
will  increase.    He  will  be  more  willing  to  take  a  chance,  to 
respond  naturally,  and  without  fear.    Each  step  he  takes  in 
mastering  skills  or  knowledge  will  be  larger  than  the  one  be- 
fore it. 


Learning  with  Familiar  Materials,    A  child  entering  school 
finds  almost  everything  he  sees  unfamiliar,  and  his  self-con- 
fidence is  challenged.    The  teacher  can  help  the  child  over- 
come his  fears  by  making  sure  that  the  materials  in  the  class- 
room are  familiar  to  him;  learning  works  best  when  the  materi- 
als are  familiar  to  the  students.    Realizing  that  learning  is 
most  likely  to  take  place  in  a  familiar  environment,  the  teach- 
er uses  pictures,  reading  materials,  and  music  that  the  stu- 
dent will  recognize  from  his  experience  outside  the  classroom. 
The  student  will  have  more  confidence  in  himself  if  he  sees 
that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  world  of  school  he 
sees  in  his  learning  materials  and  the  world  he  faces  when  he 
leaves  the  classroom. 

In  studying  this  unit,  the  materials  recommended  for  teaching 
are  books,  magazines,  records,  and  comics  that  the  students 
have  previously  seen  and  used  -  things  of  familiarity.  The 
skills  to  be  mastered  are  best  presented  in  easy  steps  in  a 
nonthreatening  environment  that  permits  the  student  to  see 
clearly  that  what  he  learns  can  increase  his  enjoyment  of 
things  he  is  already  interested  in.    it  is  the  teacher's  re- 
sponsibility to  control  the  challenge  that  each  step  presents 
to  the  student. 

The  teacher  will  begin  to  teach  reading  in  a  very  limited 
stimulus  field  (the  flash  cards  described  above).    He  will  then 
proceed,  individual ly  with  each  student,  to  an  almost  unlimited 
stimulus  field,  such  as  an  encyclopedia,  in  which  the  student 
will  see  much  that  is  unfamiliar  to  him.    If  the  student  can 
face  this  large  stimulus  field  without  fear  of  being  wrong, 
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and  can  use  his  own  acquired  skills  to  respond  naturally,  then 
the  teacher  has  been  successful. 

Some  eduoational  experts  aontend  that  the  skills  a  student 
must  gain  to  do  well  in  the  language  arts  ave  not  in  them- 
selves difficult.    It  is  the  learning  process  -  in  faotj  school 
itself  -  and  not  the  subject  matter  that  causes  trouble  for 
many  students.    Incremental  learning  tries  to  make  this  learn- 
ing process  an  enjoyable,  natural,  and  effective  experience 
for  each  student.    A  major  objective  in  studying  this  section 
will  be  to  see  how  this  can  be  done.    Each  language  arts  goal 
will  be  explored  in  a  short  incremental  learning  exercise  with 
suggested  Teacher's  Goal,  Teaching  Procedures  and  Materials, 
Suggestions  for  Teaching,  and  Evaluation  Check-Out. 


LANGUAGE  ARTS  GOALS  -  READING 
Determining  Students'  Reading  Abilities 

Teacher's  Goal:    To  determine  and  develop  students'  abilities 
in: 

°    Word  Recognition  Skills 

To  know  the  names  of  letters. 

To  match  letters,  and 

To  match  capital  and  small  letters. 

°    Word  Meaning  Skills 

"^0  associate  pictures  with  words,  and 
To  identify  new  words  by  picture  clues. 

°    Comprehensive  Skills 

To  understand  that  printed  symbols  represent  objects. 

Teaching  Procedures  and  Materials:  Use  this  procedure  for  the 
introduction  to  teaching: 

°    Using  colorful  pre-primer  flash  cards,  place  them  one  at  a 
time,  picture-side  up  to  allow  the  reader  to  see  the  pic- 
ture clue.    Have  the  student  read  aloud  the  word  on  each 
card. 

°    Turn  the  cards  picture-side  down.    Have  the  student  read 
them  aloud,  this  time  without  benefit  of  the  picture  clue. 

°    Repeat,  using  primer  flash  cards. 

°    Spread  the  flash  cards  out  on  the  table  or  desk,  picture- 
side  up,  and  allow  the  student  to  arrange  them  to  form  a 
complete  thought. 
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Repeat  this  procedure  picture-side-down. 


Suggestions  for  Teaching:    Create  a  nondri 11 -oriented ,  flexi- 
ble, nonthreatening  atmosphere  in  the  classroom  by  placing 
colorful  advertisements  and  interesting  articles  about  show 
business  and  sport  personalities  from  magazines  such  as  Ebony^ 
Timej  Newsweekj  Sports^  Illustrated j  eta.^  around  the  room, 
These  items  can  be  taped  or  stapled  to  large  sheets  of  white 
paper  or  thumbtacked  to  bulletin  boards- 
Make  all  explanations  on  a  small  chalkboard  beside  you  and  the 
student.    It  is  essential  that  you  maintain  as  close  a  personal 
relationship  with  him  as  possible.    For  this  reason,  explain 
all  mechanics  of  reading  on  the  chalkboard  rather  than  with  an 
impersonal  machine  with  its  drill -oriented  filmstrips. 

If  the  child  does  not  know  the  sounds  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  using  the  teaching  procedure  given  above  with  a  box 
of  phonic  flash,  cards. 

Rather  than  giving  a  standardized  test  for  checking  the  stu- 
dent's reading  progress,  use  the  personalized  method  of  having 
him  read  two  or  three  paragraphs  from  a  graded  book. 

If  he  begins  reading  easily,  he  should  still  continue  through 
the  entire  pack  of  cards.    His  success  in  going  rapidly  through 
what  he  already  knows  as  a  kind  of  testing  process  is  a  new 
and  exhilarating  experience  for  him  and  greatly  improves  his 
self-image. 

Flash  cards  do  not  contain  verbs.    The  instructor  can  write  a 
verb  on  the  chalkboard  and  help  the  student  understand  how  it 
connects  the  subject  with  the  object  of  a  sentence  or  complete 
thought. 


Evaluation  Cheok-Out:    The  student  should  respond  quickly  and 
correctly,  pronouncing  the  sounds  of  the  letters  as  they  appear 
in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  words.'^  If  the  reader 
misses  ten  words  at  any  given  grade  level,  his  reading  grade 
is  the  next  lowest. 

If  the  reader  can  express  thoughts  by  manipulating  existing 
word  cards,  he  can  read  the  cards.    If  he  does  begin  reading 
easily,  he  should  still  continue  through  the  entire  pack  of 
cards . 


Determining  the  Reader's  Perceptive  Skills 

This  teaching  unit  in  language  arts  is  concerned  with  deter- 
mining a  reader's  perceptive  skills.    The  main  goal  is  to  un- 
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derstand  techniques  used  in  the  classroom  to  determine  the 
reader's  perceptive  skills. 


Teacher's  Goal:  To  determine  each  student's  ability  in  the 
following  reading  skills  and  help  him  develop  them  further: 

°    Auditory  Skills 

To  repeat  words  of  two  and  three  syllables  that  are  pro- 
nounced to  him. 

To  know  the  number  of  sounds  in  words, 

To  hear  the  differences  in  words, 

To  hear  the  varying  lengths  of  words. 

To  hear  sounds  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  words, 
and 

To  hear  rhyming  words. 

°    Visual  Skills 

To  use  pictures  as  clues. 

To  recognize  colors,  shapes,  and  sizes,  and 

To  observe  likenesses  and  differences  in  words  and  letters. 

°    Comprehension  Skills 

To  use  correct  phrasing  when  reading  aloud  (not  word-by- 
word) , 

To  use  proper  voice  intonation  to  give  meaning • 

Teaohinq  Procedures  and  Materials:    Let  the  reader  read  aloud 
to  you  from  the  Dr.  Seuss  books  in  the  following  sequence: 

Dr.  Seuss'  ABC  The  Cat  in  the  Hat 

Hop  on  Pop  The  Cat  in  the  Hat  Comes  Back 

One  Fish^  Two  Fish,  Horton  Hatches  the  Egg 

Red  Fish,  Blue  Fish  ^y^^  Qrinch  Stole  Christmas 

Green  Eggs  and  Ham 

The  Dr.  Seuss  books  are  particularly  well  suited  to  this  stage 
in  the  development  of  reading  skills.    The  large  and  colorful 
illustrations  provide  an  easy  transition  from  the  flash  card 
procedure,  and  the  layout  of  the  books  is  extremely  appealing. 
Elementary  vocabulary  and  sentence  structure  are  presented  in 
a  rhyming  format  that  is  fun  for  the  student  to  read  aloud, 
and  he  can  easily  learn  correct  phrasing  from  the  natural 
rhythm  of  the  sentences  themselves. 
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Suggestions  for  Teaahim:    A  notebook  or  chart  that  you  keep 
confidentially  will  help  you  remember  the  readers '  progress 
and  areas  of  particular  difficulty.    The  personalized,  one-to- 
one  approach  must  be  continued.    Make  a  creative  effort  to 
engage  the  students'  interest  and  participation. 


Evaluation  Cheak-Out:    The  reader  will  learn  to  do  some  things 
easier  than  he  does  others.  .As  long  as  he  is  reading  aloud 
intelligibly  and  enjoys  the  reading,  he  should  be  allowed  to 
move  on  to  the  next  stage  of  development,  even  if  he  has  not 
yet  mastered  every  single  objective  listed  above. 


Acquainting  the  Reader  with  a  First-Grade  Vocabulary 

The  primary  objective  of  this  unit  of  instruction  is  to  under- 
stand the  techniques  used  in  the  classroom  to  teach  the  reader 
in  first-grade  vocabulary. 


gQg?^-    To  improve  the  student's  vocabulary  by  devel- 


oping  his  abilities  in  word,  analysis  by  these  techniques,  for 
understanding  and  knowing  the  words  in  Table  1,  and  (hopefullv) 
in  Table  2:  x    k  j/ 


Phonias : 


To  recognize  single  initial  consonants  and  make  their 
sounds:  b,  a,  d,  f,  g,  h,  3,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  q,  v,  s, 
t,  Vj       X,  z. 

To  know  single  consonant  sounds  at  the  end  of  a  word 
(hat). 

To  know  single  consonant  sounds  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
(seven) . 

To  know  names  of  vowels. 

To  know  sounds  of  initial  consonant  blends:  sh,  st,  hi, 
ph  tr,  fr,  wh,  th,  ah,  ft,  al,  gl,  ap,  sm,  an,  sw,  to. 


Structural  Analysis:  Knows  endings,  such  as  ed  as  in 
wanted,  ed  as  in  laughed,  ed  as  in  liked,  ing,  and  s. 

Recognizes  compound  words,  such  as  into  and  upon. 


Teaching  Proaedures  and  Materials:    Allow  the  reader  to  read 
those  comic  books  he  desires  which  bear  the  insignia  of  ap- 
proval of  the  CamLos  Code  Authority.    At  this  level,  offer  a 
selection  from  those  published  by  the  American  firms  of  illus- 
trated Rumor,  King  Features,  or  Fauaett  Publishing  Company. 
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For  an  interesting,  precisely  graded  basic  reading  series,  you 
may  want  to  use  either  the  Harr-Wagner  Deep-Sea  Adventures  or 
the  Morgan  Bay  Mysteries.    For  these  specific  objectives,  the 
most  appropriate  would  be  Sea  Hunt^  grade  level  1.8. 


Suggestions  for  Teaching:    As  he  advances  from  the  Dr.  Seuss 
books ,  the  student  begi ns  to  expand  his  reading  skills  to  cope 
with  the  more  standard  story  format.    After  he  has  met  the 
objectives  stated  for  this  section,  he  will  realize  that  he 
is  capable  of  reading  a  Veal"  book  or  magazine,  but  he  may  at 
first  feei  unsure  of  his  ability  to  do  so.    The  absence  of 
rhyme  may  make  reading  aloud  harder  for  him  than  it  was  in  the 
Dr.  Seuss  books;  the  plot  and  the  characters  are  more  complex. 
He  will  come  across  more  words  that  he  does  not  recognize.  Of- 
fering a  wide  selection  of  high-interest  reading  materials, 
such  as  are  suggested  above,  and  encouraging  him  to  choose 
whatever  interests  him,  will  help  the  student  to  get  over  this 
initial  uncertainty. 

If  he  seems  reluctant  to  start  reading  what  he  has  chosen,  go 
over  the  format  of  the  book  with  him  first,  discussing  the 
illustrations  and  his  interpretation  of  them.    Ask  questions 
about  the  illustrations  that  will  spark  his  interest  in  the 
text.    Discuss  other  aspects  of  the  format,  such  as  how  long 
the  story  is  and  how  many  pages  there  are  in  the  book.  If 
the  child  fully  familiarizes  himself  with  the  book's  nonverbal 
aspects  before  he  begins  to  read,  his  first  real  reading  expe- 
rience is  more  likely  to  be  an  enjoyable  one. 

While  using  the  chalkboard  to  explain  the  mechanics  of  reading, 
you  should  keep  a  little  notebook  for  personal  notes  about  the 
reader  as  well  as  keeping  track  of  the  page  number  he  is  cur- 
rently on. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  reader  has  now 
become  involved  in  a  complete  book  with  a  plot  and  characters, 
some  of  whom  he  can  identify  with.    He  is  now  aware  that  he  is 
capable  of  completing  a  book  and  that,  above  all,  reading  has 
not  been  a  painful  experience  for  him. 


Evaluation  Check-Out:    The  student  should  be  able  to  identify 
the  words  listed  in  Table  1,  in  various  settings. 

He  should  also  be  encouraged  to  identify  the  additional  words, 
which  are  found  in  six  of  seven  leading  primers,  as  listed  in 
Table  2. 

In  addition  to  gaining  vocabulary  skills,  the  reader  should  be 
able  to: 

°    Follow  printed  directions. 
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Table  1 


Basic  Word  Vocabulary  for  First-Grade  Readers 


a 

cap 

get 

jump 

play 

to 

airplane 

car 

girl 

kitten 

pretty 

toy 

an 

Christmas  give 

like 

puppy 

tree 

and 

come 

go 

little 

ran 

two 

apple 

cookies 

good 

look 

red 

up 

are 

cowboy 

good-bye 

make 

ri  de  - 

want 

at 

daddy 

green 

may 

run 

we 

away 

did 

his 

me 

said 

what 

baby 

dinner 

have 

mi  tten 

see 

where 

ball 

dish 

he 

morning 

she 

will 

be 

do 

help 

mother 

show 

with 

bad 

dog 

her 

my 

sleep 

work 

big 

down 

here 

near 

something 

yellow 

birthday 

fast 

hide 

no 

splash 

you 

blue 

father 

home 

not 

stop 

your 

boat 

find 

house 

oh 

surprise 

bow-wow 

fine 

I 

on 

table 

cake 

fish 

in 

one 

thank 

call 

for 

is 

party 

that 

can 

funny 

it 

pie 

the 

Verify  a  statement 

Draw  conclusions  from  given  facts  (what  do  you  think 
happened  then?). 

Recall  what  has  been  read  aloud. 

Read  silently  and  recall  what  he  has  read. 
Place  events  in  sequence. 

Remember  where  in  the  book  to  find  answers  to  questions  he 
is  asked. 


Table  2 


Additional  Vocabulary  Listing  for  First-Grade  Readers 


about 

eat 

how 

new 

soon 

was 

again 

could 

just 

night 

take 

water 

all 

cow 

know 

now 

them 

way 

am 

farm 

laugh 

of 

then 

went 

as 

from 

let 

put 

there 

were 

back 

fun 

long 

rabbit 

they 

when 

black 

had 

man 

sat 

this 

white 

boy 

happy 

many 

saw 

too 

wish 

but 

him 

Mr. 

so 

us 

who 

came 

his 

must 

some 

walk 

yes 
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Acquainting  the  Reader  with  a  Second-Grade  Vocabulary 


The  general  goal  of  this  unit  of  instruction  is  to  understand 
classroom  techniques  for  acquainting  students  with  a  second 
grade  vocabulary. 

Teacher's  Goal:  To  improve  the  student's  vocabulary  by  devel- 
oping  his  abilities  in  structural  analysis  in  these  word  areas 

°  Little  words  in  big  word  {many). 

°  Compound  words  {barnyard). 

°  Possessive  word  endings:    's^  s'. 

°  Other  word  endings:        ed^  er^  eat^  ing^  ly^  y. 

°    Contractions:    can't,  don't,  he's,  I'll,  I'm,  isn't,  it's, 
I've,  let's,  we've,  won't,  you're. 

Teaching  Procedures  and  Materials:    Let  the  reader  choose 
whichever  of  the  Classics  Illustrated  Junior  Comics  he  desires 

Offer  a  selection  of  other  reading  materials,  such  as: 

°    Deep-Sea  Adventures: 

"Treasure  Under  the  Sea"  2.1 
"Submarine  Rescue"  2.4 
"Pearl  Divers"  2.8 

^    Morgan  Bay  Mysteries: 

"Mystery  of  Morgan  Castle"  2.3 
"Mystery  of  the  Marble  Angel"  2.6 

°    Comics  Code  Authority  Comic  Books: 
Dell  Publishers 


Suggestions  for  Teaching:    Follow  the  suggestions  outlined 
under  the  paragraphs  concerning  the  first  grade  vocabulary. 
Continue  with  the  individualized  approach,  encouraging  the 
reader  by  asking  him  questions  about  his  silent  reading,  and 
by  listening  to  him  read  aloud. 


Evaluation  Check-Out :  In  addition  to  the  vocabulary  presented 
in  Tables  1  and  2,  the  reader  should  be  able  to  identify  the 
words  in  Table  3  in  various  settings. 

In  addition  to  vocabulary  skills,  the  reader  should  be  able 
to: 
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°  Find  a  main  idea. 

°  Follow  a  plot  sequence. 

°  Read  clearly  and  distinctly. 

'i  °  Read  with  expression. 

•°  Read  fluently. 

°  Understand  simple  punctuation. 

Read  silently  without  lip  movements  or  whispering. 

°  Read  without  head  movements. 


Table  3 


Basic  Vocabular 
In  Addition 


to 


after 

clean 

four 

always 

cold 

full 

any 

cut 

gave 

around 

does 

goes 

ask 

done 

going 

ate 

don't 

got 

because 

draw 

grow 

been 

drink 

hold 

before 

eat 

hot 

best 

eight 

hurt 

better 

every 

if 

both 

fall 

into 

bring 

first 

its 

brown 

five 

keep 

buy 

fly 

kind 

by 

found 

light 

carry 

"lary  for  the  Second  C.radpr. 
the  Vocabulary  in  Tables  1  a 


nd  2 


1  ive 

pull 

think 

made 

read 

those 

much 

right 

three 

myself 

round 

today 

never 

say 

together 

off 

seven 

try 

old 

shall 

under 

once 

sing 

upon 

only 

sit 

use 

open 

six 

very 

or 

smal  1 

warm 

our 

tell 

wash 

out 

ten 

well 

own 

that 

which 

pick 

their 

why 

please 

these 

would 

wri  te 

Acquainting  the  Reader  with  a  Third-Grade  Vocabulary 

The  main  objective  of  this  unit  of  instructions  is  to  under- 
stand classroom  techniques  for  acquainting  students  with  a 
third  grade  vocabulary. 


furthe?'byf^^''    ^°  *°  ^"^P^"""  vocabulary 

Refining  previously  learned  skills. 
Identifying  root  words. 
Learning  prefixes  and  suffixes: 
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prefixes 


suffixes 


a- 


be- 
dis- 


ex- 
in- 
un- 


dom 
ful 
less 


-ness 


-th 
-ty 


°    Understanding  how  to  use  an  elementary  school  dictionary 

to  find  word  meanings. 
°    Understanding  and  knowing  synonyms,  antonyms,  and  homonyms. 


Teaching  Prooedures  and  Materials:  Allow  the  reader  to  choose 
the  reading  material  he  desires  from  the  following  list: 

°    Deep-Sea  Adventures 
"Frogmen  in  Action"  3.1. 

°    Morgan  Bay  Mysteries 

"Mystery  of  the  Midnight  Visitor"  3.2 

"Mystery  of  the  Missing  Marl  in"  3.5 

"Mystery  of  the  Musical  Ghost"  3.5 

"Mystery  of  Monk's  Island"  3.7 

"Mystery  of  Marauder's  Gold"  3.9 

°    Comios  Code  Authority  Approved  Comic  Books 
Gold  Key  Publishers 

°    Classics  Illustrated  Junior  Comics 


Suggestions  for  Teaching:    At  this  point  in  his  reading  devel- 
opment,  the  reader  will  display  some  independence  by  saying  he 
wants  to  read  silently.    Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  not 
want  to  give  up  the  audience  for  his  progress  that  you  have 
been  providing.    It  is  best  to  let  him  read  silently  for  short 
periods,  after  which  you  check  his  comprehension.    When,  in 
your  judgment,  he  can  read  with  understanding  and  meets  your 
standards,  let  him  advance  on  his  own  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
class.    Or,  if  you  wish,  you  can  use  him  as  a  monitor-to  help 
other  readers  who  have  not  yet  reached  his  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

Evaluation  Check-Out:  In  addition  to  increasing  his  vocabulary, 
the  reader  should  be  able  to: 

°  Draw  logical  conclusions. 

°  See  relationships. 

°  Predict  outcomes. 

°  Read  for  a  definite  purpose. 
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-for  pleasure, 

-to  obtain  the  answer  to  questions. 

-to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  content. 

Use  a  table  of  contents  and^  index. 

°    Use  maps  and  charts. 


Acquainting  the  Reader  with  Fourth,  Fifth, 
and  Uppe^  Grade  Vocabularie?  = 

The  main  objective  of  this  unit  of  instruction  is  to  understand 
classroom  techniques  for  acquainting  readers  with  fourth, 
fifth,  and  upper  grade  vocabularies. 


Teaoher's  Goal:    To  develop  students'  reading  skills  and  im- 
prove their  vocabulary  by: 

Reviewing  and  refining  previously  learned  skills 
Introducing  new  words  in  content  fields 
Understanding  punctuation:    Italics,  parentheses,  quotation 


Improving  skills  in  the  use  of  reference  materials. 

Teaching  Prooedures  and  Materials:  A^k  the  student  to  choose 
his  reading  materials  from  the  following  list: 

°    Deep-Sea  Adventures 


Morgan  Bay-  Mysteries 

"Mystery  of  the  Myrmidon's  Journal"  4.1 

Comics  Code  Authority  Approved  Comic  Books 

National  Publishers 
Classics  Illustrated. 


Suggest^ons  for  Teaching:    At  this  stage  of  development,  the 
reader  will  be  spending  more  and  more  time  browsing  through 
other,  more  advanced  materials  in  the  room;  he  should  also  be 
reading  outside  of  class. 

You  should  provide  textbooks,  pocket  books  and  the  other 
texts  previously  described,  and  work  with  the  student  to  de- 
velop his  ability  to  use  reference  materials,  as  listed  below: 


marks 


"Danger  Below" 
"Whale  Hunt" 
"Rocket  Divers 


4.4 
4.7 
5.0 
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°    The  Encyclopedia 

The  topics  are  arranged  alphabetically. 

Show  the  meaning  of  the  characters  on  the  spine  of  each 

volume. 

Compare  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  for  the  different 
material  each  contains. 

Students  should  know  names  of  important  children's  encyclo- 
pedias. 

°    Atlases  and  Maps 

Examine  an  atlas  to  find  answers  to  questions  on  location, 
relative  size,  direction,  and  distance. 

Use  maps  to  explain  latitude  and  longitude, 

°    Magazines  and  Newspapers 

Explain  their  use  as  reference  materials  supplementary  to 
encyclopedias ,  etc. 

Use  local  newspapers  to  do  research  on  a  current  event. 

°  Timetables 

Practice  reading  and  interpreting  schedules. 
Practice  following  directions. 

°    Card  Catalogues 

Explain  that  every  book  has  its  place  on  the  shelf. 

Show  that  each  class  of  books  has  its  own  call  number. 

Examine  cards:    author,  title,  subject. 

Locate  titles  and  call  numbers  of  some  books. 

Give  the  student  the  title  of  a  book  and  ask  him  to  use  the 

card  catalogue  to  find  it  on  the  shelf. 

Dictionaries. 
Telephone  Book. 
Other  Directories. 

Evaluation  Check-Out: 

The  reader  should  be  able  to: 

°    Interpret  story  ideas. 

°    See  relationships. 

°    Identify  moods. 

°    Describe  an  author's  purpose. 
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°    Identify  character  traits. 

The  reader  should  know  how  to  use  the  reference  materials 
listed  above • 


Developing  Reading  Skills  Through  Single  Subject  Articles 

The  goal  of  this  unit  of  instruction  on  basic  skills  in  the 
language  arts  is  to  understand  how  developmental  reading  and 
comprehension  skills  can  be  taught  with  high-interest  cormer- 
cial  reading  materials. 


Teaaher's  Goal:    To  develop  students*  reading  skills  and  cross- 
cultural  and  ethnic  bonds  through  the  use  of  high-interest-, 
multi -ethnic,  commercial  reading  materials. 


Teaohing  ProQeduves  and  Materials: 

Review  issues  of  news,  sport,  music,  car,  television,  and 
movie  magazines,  and  choose  interesting  articles  from  these 
magazines.    They  shculd  be  chosen  to  motivate  the  student  to 
read  further  into  the  subject  matter  in  the  encyclopedia, 
biographies,  and  other  books. 

Cut  out  appropriate  photographs  and  pictures  to  support  the 
articles  you  have  chosen.    Keep  them  intelligible,  yet  complete 
enough  to  convey  the  main  themes  of  the  original  stories. 

Assemble  the  materials  in  this  manner: 

Type  the  story  as  you  have  rewritten  it.    At  the  introduc- 
tory level,  the  type  should  be  as  large  as  possible.  If 
you  mimeograph,  see  that  each  page  prints  clearly. 

Tape  the  illustrations  and  photographs  to  the  front  of 
manila  folders. 

Inside  each  folder,  insert  the  texts  you  have  prepared,  to- 
gether with  any  other  relevant  material,  such  as  the  words 
of  songs  or  copies  of  interviews  or  speeches  given  by  the 
personality  pictured  on  the  cover.    Enclose  a  page  of  ques- 
tions on  the  material. 

Assemble  a  selection  of  these  folders  covering  many  fields 
of  interest,  and  figures  of  fame  whom  the  students  will 
recognize:    President  John  F,  Kennedy,  President  Richard 
Nixon,  Dr,  Martin  Luther  King,  The  Supremes,  James  Brown, 
Wilt  Chamberlain,  Bill  Cosby,  Petula  Clark,  Caesar  Chavez, 
and  other  famous  people. 
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Ask  the  student  to  choose  whichever  of  the  articles  interests 
him,  and  have  the  student  read  the  story  aloud,  either  by  him- 
self or  to  you. 

If  the  subject  of  the  article  is  a  singer  or  group  of  singers: 

Have  the  student  read  the  words  of  the  song  you  have  in- 
cluded in  the  folder. 

°    Play  a  record  by  the  singer,  calling  attention  to  how  the 
words  and  their  meaning  are  conveyed  through  the  mood  of 
the  music. 

°    You  might  next  lead  a  discussion  of  why  or  why  not  a  partic- 
ular song  has  soul  and  whether  the  music  or  words  predomi- 
nate, and  how. 

With  a  public  figure  whose  speeches  are  available  on  record, 
you  might  follow  the  same  procedure. 

Ask  the  student  to  fill  in  the  question  sheet  included  in  the 
folder  and  discuss  his  ansvers  with  him. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching:    When  preparing  the  single  article 
texts: 

°    Keep  in  mind  the  reader  for  whom  you  are  preparing  the 
materials.    Generally,  the  student  is  more  interested  in 
concrete  and  practical  things  than  in  theoretical  ideas. 

°    Build  on  the  interests  of  your  students;  you  must  relate 
the  classroom  to  the  world  outside. 

°    Try  to  relate  your  topics  to  the  student's  sooioeaonomiQ 
group;  do  not  preach,  prepare  moral  tracts,  or  stress 
values  of  any  one  class  in  preference  to  values  of  other 
classes. 

°    Use  a  word  list  when  rewriting  the  material  from  the  maga- 
zines.   After  writing  your  first  draft,  go  through  your 
material  and  try  to  substitute  words  from  the  list  where 
possible. 

°    Now  go  through  your  material  again  and  make  the  sentences 
shorter.    Sentence  length  should  vary,  but  an  average  of 
seven  or  eight  words  is  desirable.    Remove  unneeded  clauses 
adjectives,  and  prepositional  phrases. 

°    Keep  your  paragraphs  shorty  not  more  than  five  or  six  sen- 
tences long.    The  paragraphs  should  vary  in  length,  but 
avoid  concentrating  ideas. 

lOi 
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Check  your  material  to  see  how  difficult  it  ia  to  hindle. 
A  readability  formula  will  help.    If  the  readability  level 
IS  higher  than  you  desire,  substitute  more  words  and  reduce 
sentence-length  further. 

Teat  the  material  on  a  sampling  of  students.    To  do  this, 
delete  every  tenth  word  and  see  if  the  students  can  supply 
the  missing  word. 


Evaluation  Cheak-Out:    The  reader  should  show  progress  in  his 
ability  to: 

Find  the  main  idea  °    Predict  outcomes 

Follow  the  plot  sequence     °    Interpret  story  ideas 
Draw  logical  conclusions     °    Identify  moods 
Recognize  relationships       °    Describe  the  author's  purpose 

°    Identify  character  traits. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  GOALS  -  WRITING 
Developing  Writing  Skills 

The  goal  of  this  unit  of  instruction  is  to  understand  how  writ- 
ing skills  can  be  taught  through  the  use  of  such  material  as 
familiar  comic  strips. 


Teacher's  Goal:    To  expose  the  student  to  plot,  mood,  tone, 
character,  conflict,  climax,  and  conclusion;  and  to  improve 
his  abilities  in  interpreting  these  ideas  so  that  he  will  b€ 
able  to  write  creatively. 


Teaching  Procedures  and  Materials :    This  section  on  writing 
skills  provides  the  student  with  a  high  interest  stimulus 
field  that  will  encourage  him  to  react  in  a  positive  manner. 
The  presentation  of  the  material  and  the  material  itself  as- 
sure that  he  will  want  to  express  his  ideas  in  writing.  Learn- 
ing the  mechanics  of  writing  will  not  only  happen  naturally 
through  his  desire  to  express  himself,  but  will  be  painless  as 
well . 

Because  there  is  a  natural  relation  between  what  people  see 
and  the  words  they  use  to  describe  it,  the  student  will  choose 
words  and  organize  them  into  whole  thoughts  and  compositions, 
according  to  the  way  he  perceives  things.    Since  this  is  a 
matter  of  individual  interpretation  and  involves  degrees  of 
response  rather  than  right-versus-wrong  answers,  there  can  be 
no  wrong  answer  and,  therefore,  no  threat  to  the  student's  ego. 
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Prepare  your  materials  in  this  manner: 


°    Bring  in  a  collection  of  comic  strips  from  the  Sunday  paper. 
Choose  strips  that  represent  a  series  of  events  or  actions, 
rather  than  those  that  depend  completely  on  what  the  char- 
acters say  in  the  balloons. 

°    Begin  your  collection  with  a  very  simple  strip,  involving 
one  character  in  a  situation  that  is  fairly  easy  to  inter- 
pret.   Follow  this  with  increasingly  more  complex  selec- 
tions, showing  examples  of  plot,  mood,  tone,  character, 
conflict,  climax,  and  conclusion. 

°    Cut  the  words  out  of  the  balloons  and  paste  the  comic 
strips  on  pieces  of  paper.    You  don't  always  have  to  use 
every  block  of  the  strip  as  originally  published,  but  only 
those  essential  to  the  development  of  the  story  line. 

Show  the  strips  to  the  student,  in  progressively  more  compli- 
cated groups.  Ask  him  to  interpret  the  pictures  and  to  write 
what  he  thinks  the  characters  are  saying  in  the  empty  balloons. 

You  might  find  it  advantageous  to  look  for  situations  similar 
to  the  following,  when  looking  in  the  usual  comic  strips: 

°    Nancy:  here  the  stimulus  field  is  simple;  one  character 
does  one  uncomplicated  thing. 

°    Peanuts:  this  strip  has  a  stimulus  field  slightly  more  com- 
plex -  it  includes  another  character,  and  the  two  personal- 
ities conflict.    This  comic  strip  can  be  complex  because 
the  writer  often  has  to  draw  a  conclusion  after  analyzing 
the  behavior  patterns  of  the  characters. 

°    Blondie:  a  strip  which  represents  much  action  and  charac- 
terization.   Dagwood  does  different  things  to  solve  his 
problem.    This  is  also  a  complex  conic  strip,  because  the 
writer  must  analyze  numerous  behavior  patterns. 


Suggestions  for  Teaching:    The  student  is  first  expected  to 
write  only  small  amounts  at  a  time,  but  his  work  should  grad- 
ually show  more  sophisticated  observation,  perception,  and 
detail . 

As  the  student  writes  his  thoughts  on  paper,  be  careful  not 
to  interrupt  his  concentration  or  train  of  thought  with  com- 
ments of  your  own.    Let  him  progress  by  himself  from  the  more 
simple,  concrete  pictures  to  the  complex,  abstract  pictures  at 
the  end  of  the  sequence,  until  he  tells  you  that  he  has  written 
all  he  can  or  wants  to.    Do  not  judge  his  performance  by  your 
own  standards  or  comment  on  it  by  saying  something  like,  "Aw, 
c'mon,  you  can  say  more  than  that!" 
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Review  with  him  his  handwriting,  his  punctuation,  and  the  clar- 
ity and  completeness  of  his  thoughts.    Later,  he  will  be  ready 
to  discuss  with  you  what  you  feel  he  has  missed  in  the  pic- 
tures. 

If  you  ever  feel  you  are  losing  him,  then  you  must. pull  back 
and  let  him  go  on  at  his  own  rate.    Perhaps  later  he  will  want 
you  to  help  with  suggestions  or  comments  on  the  pictures  and 
his  performance. 

You  can  use  the  same  picture  or  series  of  pictures  more  than 
once,  even  with  the  same  student,  by  suggesting  that  he  con- 
centrate on  another  character  in  the  picture.    You  will  often 
find  that  he  has  a  completely  different  interpretation  of  a 
picture  he  has  already  once  analyzed.    As  the  student  matures, 
even  over  a  period  of  just  a  few  weeks,  his  values  also  change, 
affecting  his  insights  and  judgments.  ; 


Evaluation  Cheok-Outj    The  student  should  be  able  to  interpret 
and  write  a  story  or  sequence  of  events  including  these  ele- 
ments : 


°  Plot 
°  Mood 


°  Character 
°  Conflict 


°  Climax 
°  Conclusion 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


Write  a  report  on  how  reading,  writing,  listening,  and 
speaking  play  a  part  in  defining  language  arts. 

Use  student  materials  and  printed  matter,  as  for  example. 

Ready  to  Read-Readiness j  Easy-Reading  Picture  Story  Books 
Series^  Language  Arts^  and  Common  Words  Bookj  to  learn 
different  techniques  for  developing  language-arts  skills. 

Through  independent  study  with  programmed  instruction  mate- 
rials, such  as,  One-to-One  a  Fraotioal  Individualized  Reading 
Program^  Sullivan  Reading  Program^  and  Sullivan  Reading 
Series,  to  explore  techniques  used  to  teach  developing 
reading  skills  in  children. 

View  films  on  language  arts  skills,  such  as.  Food  for  Fun^ 
Language  Arts  Series^  and  On  the  Difference  Between  Words 
and  Things.    D-iscuss  the  films  afterwards. 

Bring  in  selected  comic  strips  from  your  Sunday  newspaper 
and  in  small  groups  demonstrate  how  you  would  use  these 
strips  to  teach  writing  skills. 

Prepare  a  notebook  of  common  words  used  in  first,  second, 
and  third  grade  classes.    Include  in  the  notebook  any  tech- 
niques you  would  use  to  teach  appropriate  grade-level  vocab- 
ulary. 
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Outline  the  techniques  shown  in  each  of  the  sub-units  of 
instruction  in  this  unit.    Save  these  sub-unit  outlines  for 
future  use  as  a  teacher  aide. 

During  a  language  arts  class,  visit  an  elementary  class 
and  observe  the  teacher  and/or  teacher  aide. 
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TEACHER  °    Assign  a  written  report  on  defining  language  arts. 

^^^i^J^IJ^pJ         °    Use  printed  matter  and  student  materials  to  teach  language 
AUlVlTlhb  g^^^g  skills,  as  for  example,  Easy-Reading  Picture  Story 

Books  Series  (Series  15),  and  Language  Arts. 

°    Encourage  your  students  to  read  programmed  instructional 
material  on  developing  reading  skills,  by  such  material  as 

Sullivan  Reading  Program^  Sullivan  Reading  Series^  and 
One-to-One  a  Praotiaal  Individualized  Reading  Program. 

°    Show  films  on  the  language  arts  skills,  such  as.  Food  for 
Fun^  Language  Arts  Series^  and  One  the  Difference  Between 
Words  and  Things,    Lead  a  class  discussion  after  viewing 
the  films. 

°    In  small  groups,  have  the  students  work  on  selected  comic 
strips  to  practice  this  technique  for  teaching  writing 
skills. 

°    Have  your  students  prepare  an  outline  of  each  of  the  sub- 
units  of  instruction  in  this  unit. 

°    Arrange  to  have  small  groups  of  students  visit  an  elementary 
classroom  and  observe  a  period  of  instruction  in  language 
arts  skills. 

RESOURCES  One-to-One,  A  Practical  Individualized  Reading  Program  (Multi- 

media).  Warren  Schloat  Publications,  1972. 

Ready  to  Read,  Readiness  (workbook),  Bobbs-Merrill ,  1969. 

Everybody  Grows  Up,  Franklin  Wats,  1969. 

Silly  Sentences  (Game),  Houghton  Mifflin,  1970. 

Wild  Animals  Story  Set  (Game),  Judy  Company,  1969. 

Language  Arts,  English  and  Reading  (Sound  filmstrip).  Eye  Gate 
House,  1970. 

Easy-Reading  Picture  Story  Books  Series  (Series  15),  (Printed 
matter),  1968. 

Beginning-to-Read  Riddles  and  Jokes,  Follett  Educational,  1967. 
Adventures  in  the  City,  Laidlaw  Brothers,  1970. 
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Projection  Reading  Program  Story  Book.  Grade  II.  CENCO  Educa- 
tional  Aids,  1968. 

AVAILABLE  FROM  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH  LABORATORY 

Sullivan  Reading  Program.  Series  I  through  V  (Programmed 
Instruction  Books).  1969. 

Sullivan  Reading  Series.  Series  I  (Programmed  Instruction 
Books).  Textbooks  1  through  4.  1969. 

Sullivan  Reading  Series.  II  (Programmed  Instruction  Books) 
Textbooks  5  through  8.  1 969 . 

Food  for  Fun  (Movie.  16mm  reel),  Stanton  Films.  1969. 

Moods  (Movie,  16mm  reel,  rental),  Indiana  University  A-V 
Center,  1970. 

Language  Arts  Series  (Filmstrip),  1970. 

Projection  Reading  Program.  Grade  V,  CENCO  Educational  Aids. 
1968. 

Fail -Safe.  Eugene  Burdick  and  Harvey  Wheeler,  Noble  and  Noble, 


Language  Arts.  John  Wiley  and  Sons.  1967. 

How  to  Use  the  Library  (Programmed  Instruction  Book),  Allyn 
and  Bacon,  1966. 

Common  Words  Book  (Workbook),  Charles  E.  Merrill,  1968. 

Language  and  Reality.  (Grade  12).  Holt  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
1966. 

On  the  Difference  Between  Words  and  Things  (Movie,  16mm  reel, 
rental),  Indiana  University  A-V  Center,  1970. 

Children  Learn  the  Language  Arts.  Burgess  Publishing,  1966. 

Dr.  Seuss  Beginner  Books.  Random  House  (as  listed  on  page  83). 

Classics  Illustrated  Junior  Comics.  Dell  Publishers,  Miscel- 
laneous issues. 
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Here  are  the  contents  for  Unit  6  of  the  Education  group.  We 
suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES  101 

CONTENT  101 
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Instructional  Techniques  and 

Materials  102 
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Techniques  102 
Functions  of  Instructional 


Techniques  and  Materials  102 
They  Save  Time 
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Preparing  Audiovisual  Materials  110 
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Handmade  Transparencies 

"Thermofax"  or  Other  Heat- 
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"Diazo"  Transparencies 
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Unit  C 

EDUCATIONAL  TECHNIQUES 
AND  MATERIALS 


INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  identify  the  functions  and  characteristics  of 
OBJECTIVES  educational  techniques  and  materials. 


Ability  to  prepare  materials,  bulletin  boards,  and  pictures 
coordinated  with  the  curriculum  and  with  the  current  in- 
terests and  topics  of  the  class. 

Ability  to  demonstrate  a  working  knowledge  of  how  to  oper- 
ate various  types  of  audiovisual  machine  equipment. 

Ability  to  value  the  benefits  of  using  audiovisual  tech- 
niques and  materials  as  integrated  parts  of  the  ecfuca- 
tional  process. 

Ability  to  appreciate  how  educational  technology  can  help 
enrich  and  improve  the  conditions  in  which  human  beings 
learn  and  teach. 


CONTENT  INTRODUCTION 


Many  new  educational  techniques  have  been  developed  to  help 
both  the  teacher  and  learner  in  the  classroom.    Some  of  the 
newer  methods  being  used  in  various  schools  throughout  the 
country  include  programmed  instruction  booklets,  individual 
learning  activity  packages,  multimedia  learning  kits,  micro- 
film, sound  films trips,  videotape  recorders,  and  many  other 
audiovisual  techniques  and  materials.    Currently  the  trend  is 
increasing  toward  the  effective  utilization  of  this  educa- 
tional technology  to  help  make  learning  more  effective  and 
more  efficient. 

This  unit  on  audiovisual  techniques  and  materials  is  designed 
to  provide  the  learner  with  the  basic  knowledge  of  the  simpler 
and  more  common  forms  of  educational  technology.    The  materials 
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and  equipment  mentioned  in  this  unit  are  those  with  which  a 
beginning  teacher  aide  would  most  likely  come  in  contact. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNIQUES  AND  MATERIALS 
Definition  of  Instructional  Techniques 

Instructional  techniques  may  be  defined  as:    "Any  material  ov 
dev-iae  whzah  is  used  to  assist  an  instructor  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  instruation,  and  which  expedites 
student  learning. " 

Instructional  (or  educational)  techniques  and  materials  con- 
tribute more  than  just  an  additional  means  of  communication. 
Educational  technology  is  a  central  part  of  the  educational 
process.    The  teacher  works  "with"  the  materials  and  new  edu- 
cational technologies  to  acccxnplish  the  goals  of  education. 
Just  as  a  jet  pilot  is  a  part  of  the  airplane  system  with  all 
Its  automated  technology  flying  through  the  sky,  the  teacher 
is  a  part  of  the  educational  system  with  all  its  instructional 
technology  in  the  learning  environment. 

The  teacher  aide  must  understand  the  key  role  that  instruc- 
tional techniques  play  in  the  learning  process.    Books,  black- 
boards, films,  tape  recorders,  programmed  books,  multi -media 
learning  packages,  and  all  the  other  educational  technology 
are  not  merely  "aids,"  but  are  major  parts  of  the  educational 
system. 


Functions  of  Instructional  Techniques  and  Materials 


They  save  time.    Collectively,  the  teaching  of  a  50-minute 
class  to  30  students  is  equivalent  to  1500  man-minutes,  or  25 
man  hours.    Suppose  that,  by  the  use  of  pictures  to  replace 
words,  either  in  the  form  of  slides,  films,  charts,  or  models, 
a  saving  in  time  is  effected,  amounting  to  10  minutes  of  the 
class  hour;  this  would  mean  5  man  hours.    This  applies  only 
if  there  is  no  lessening  in  learning  on  the  part  of  the  class. 
The  time  saved  can  be  used: 

to  include  other  material,  thereby  broadening  the  student's 
background; 

to  add  more  examples  to  what  has  already  been  presented, 
which  will  strengthen  and  support  the  student's  understand- 
ing and  comprehension; 

to  review  or  test,  which  will  reveal  the  effectiveness  of 
the  instruction  and  the  level  of  achievement  of  the  class. 


They  develop  understanding.    Verbal  descriptions  create  mental 
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pictures  which  differ  widely  from  student  to  student,  depend- 
ing upon  association  background.    For  example,  the  description 
carbon  deposits  presents  one  picture  to  a  student  who  has 
worked  or  looked  inside  the  cylinder  head  of  an  engine,  and 
an  entirely  different  picture  to  another  student  who  has  never 
done  so.    By  showing  the  class  an  actual  cylinder  head  just 
as  removed  from  an  engine  block,  with  the  pistons  still  in 
place  in  their  cylinders,  and  with  carbon  on  them,  a  uniform 
picture  is  presented  to  all  students  in  the  group.  Understand- 
ing of  the  term  includes  a  mental  flashback  to  the  picture. 

Likewise,  the  procedure  followed  in  an  inspection  is  vividly 
retained  from  the  showing  of  a  film  of  a  simulated  or  actual 
inspection,  whereas  an  instructor  explaining  such  a  procedure 
orally  would  find  the  going  difficult,  due  again  to  the  various 
levels  of  experience  in  individual  association  backgrounds. 


They  create  interest.    The  curiosity  which  drives  humanity  on 
to  search  and  seek,  to  watch  and  wait,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
motivating  factors  which  the  imaginative  instructor  can  employ 
in  making  his  points.    For  this  reason,  audiovisual  techniques 
and  materials  fit  into  an  area  of  learning  which  nothing  else 
can  occupy. 

The  motion  picture  film  is  particularly  adapted  to  stimulating 
curiosity,  since  action  takes  place,  usually  in  a  form  of  se- 
quence, and  often  leading  up  to  an  unpredictable  climax. 

Operational  models  and  actual  equipment  perform  the  same  func- 
tion, in  answering  the  question:    Eob)  does  it  work?  Often, 
the  attention  of  the  student  is  caught  by  some  feature  of  the 
audiovisual  aid  which  might  otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed  - 
with  a  subsequent  gap  in  the  learning  process. 

There  is  a  maxim  in  the  psychology  of  education  that  learning 
takes  place  best  in  a  slightly  favorable  emotional  environment. 
This  implies  that  a  certain  amount  of  humor  or  levity  -  not 
overdone  -  will  attract  and  assist  the  student  in  learning. 
The  audiovisual  techniques  and  materials  used  by  the  instruc- 
tor or  aide  provide  an  excellent  environmental  medium  in  this 
respect. 

The  element  of  humor  may  be  included  in  some  slides,  posters, 
and  charts  without  detracting  from  the  technical  information 
included.    In  others,  what  may  sound  confusing  when  explained 
orally  becomes  crystal-clear  when  shown  on  a  diagram,  with  the 
result  that  the  student  says  to  himself:    Oh^  I  see  it  noD. 
Having  achieved  satisfaction,  he  is  more  acceptable  to  further 
explanation.    The  slightly  favorable  emotional  environment  has 
been  provided. 
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They  appeal  to  the  senses.    The  five  senses,  -  hearing,  sight, 
smell,  touch,  and  taste  -  can  be  effectively  utilized  with 
well-planned  audiovisual  aids. 

Of  these  senses,  sight  predominates,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  audiovisual  aids  employed,  the  appeal  is  directly  to  the 
sight  of  the  student. 

In  actual  practice,  sight  is  not  materially  more  effective, 
when  used  alone,  than  is  hearing.    A  combination  of  telling 
and  showing  produces  far  better  overall  results.    The  per- 
centages in  the  listing  below  (Figure  1)  show  the  results  of 
experiments    carried  out  under  controlled  situations.  The 
implication  is  that  a  combination  of  telling  and  showing  is 
more  effective  in  terms  of  greater  recall  of  information  than 
either  method  of  communication  used  alone.    This  is  an 
important  concept  for  teacher  aides  to  learn. 


TELLING  VS  SHOWING 

Method  of 
Communication 

Recall 
3  Hrs 
Later 

Recall 
3  Days 
Later 

Telling  Alone 

70% 

10% 

Showing  Alone 

72% 

20% 

Blended 
Telling  &  Showing 

85% 

65% 

Figure  1  -  Telling,  Compared  with  Showing 


Other  senses  have  limited  applications,  but  are  essential  with- 
in their  pertinent  limits.    Touah^  for  instance,  is  essential 
where  any  manual  operation  is  to  be  performed,  for  the  student 
must  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  feel  of  the  action.  Smell 
adds  to  the  knowledge  gained  concerning  gases,  solvents,  and 
food.    Taste  is  the  most  limited  in  application  -  primarily  to 
water  and  food.    It  is  closely  related  to  smell;  for  example, 
when  the  nose  is  stuffed  from  a  cold,  there  is  an  absence  of 
taste  of  food. 


Characteristics  of  Audiovisual  Techniques  and  Materials 

The  effectiveness  of  an  audiovisual  aid  cannot  be  determined 
by  its  size,  complexity,  or  cost.    Regardless  of  how  elaborate 
or  intricate,  it  still  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  instructor. 
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Remember,  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  audiovisual  aid 
is  to  serve  as  an  additional  means  of  communication,  and  to  be 
an  integrated  part  of  the  course.    However,  there  are  precau- 
tions to  remember  when  using  audiovisual  techniques.    Too  many 
ideas  presented  at  one  time^  or  too  much  detail  on  any  one 
audiovisual  aid  may  kill  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
To  retain  the  effectiveness,  and  to  eliminate  the  unnecessary, 
a  discussion  follows  of  those  essential  characteristics  which 
every  training  aid  should  possess. 


They  Must  he  Legible.    Whatever  audiovisual  aid  is  to  be  used 
must  be  seen  or  heard  by  every  student  in  the  classroom,  wheth- 
er in  the  front  or  rear  row  of  seats.    Otherwise  the  audiovi- 
sual aid  fails  to  convey  the  information  it  contains. 

The  lettering  on  all  types  of  visual  aids  must  be  large  enough 
to  be  read  with  ease  by  all  students  in  the  class.    All  parts 
of  a  three-dimensional  aid  should  stand  out  clearly.    The  num- 
ber of  labels  or  titles  on  a  chart  or  slide  should  not  be  ex- 
cessive to  the  point  of  confusing  the  reader.    Remember,  a  stu- 
dent views  an  aid  and  gets  a  mental  picture  which  is  retained 
for  some  time  afterward.    What  he  cannot  see  or  discern  clearly 
remains  a  blank  space  in  his  mental  picture. 


They  Must  be  Simple.    The  element  of  simplicity  is  tied  in  with 
legibility.    There  is  a  strong  tendency  for  instructors  to 
clutter  up  their  pictures,  charts,  slides,  blackboards,  models, 
or  mock-ups,  with  the  last  fine  point  in  detail.    This  detail 
cannot  be  remembered  by  the  student,  and  often  the  overwhelming 
amount  of  details  prevents  his  understanding  of  what  he  does 
see,  or  causes  him  to  look  elsewhere  than  at  the  aid. 

People  are  inclined  to  read  columns  of  newspaper  print  if  the 
headline  catches  their  eye,  but  the  headline  condenses  the 
coverage  to  a  short,  terse  phrase.    The  same  principle  can 
advantageously  be  applied  to  the  visual  training  aid.    A  se- 
ries of  progressive  pictures  -  each  carrying  a  small  portion 
with  its  own  explanation  -  is  far  more  effective  than  one  com- 
plete picture  which  is  a  composite.    The  same  rule  applies  for 
models,  for  training  films,  and  for  student  handout  material. 


They  Must  be  Colorful.    Psychologists  have  long  known  that 
color  has  definite  appeal .    Merchandisers  have  used  color  to 
sell  their  products,  based  upon  exhaustive  tests  to  determine 
which  colors  have  the  greatest  eye  appeal.    In  using  color  on 
visual  training  aids,  two  principles  predominate: 

°  They  Must  Have  Contrast.  Where  the  flow  diagram  of  a  piece 
of  equipment  is  represented,  the  actual  flow  should  be  giv- 
en a  strong  color  contrast  against  the  remaining  background. 
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This  likewise  applies  to  wiring  diagrams,  and  to  individual 
systems  for  such  areas  as  cooling,  fuel,  lubrication,  etc. 
Where  an  operation  is  depicted,  the  moving  parts  being  ac- 
tuated should  contrast  with  the  parts  which  do  not  move. 
Just  as  he  is  able  to  recognize  the  red  atop  and  the  green 
go  of  the  traffic  light,  so  is  the  student  able  to  recognize 
these  items  which,  because  of  their  color,  stand  out  in 
contrast. 

They  Must  Have  Realiam.    The  more  nearly  the  aid  resembles 
the  actual  object,  terrain,  or  building,  the  more  easily 
the  student,  by  association  transfer,  can  retain  the  mental 
image  he  has  seen.    He  accepts  it  because  it  looks  natural. 
In  certain  instances  the  color  furnishes  the  chief  bond  to 
realism. 

Substituting  actual  colors  of  objects  in  contrast  with  black 
and  white  pictures,  particularly  where  the  major  areas  are 
water,  vegetation,  or  landscapes,  makes  for  easier  readina 
of  the  picture  by  the  student. 


Tf^u  Must  be  Aaaurate.    Now  that  the  essential  characteristics 
of  legibility,  simplicity,  and  color  have  been  checked,  the 
content  of  the  aid  must  be  reviewed  for  its  technical  accuracy. 
If  even  one  part  of  the  visual  aid  is  inaccurate,  some  student 
IS  certain  to  remember  that  inaccuracy  regardless  of  what  is 
said  by  the  instructor  to  correct  the  impression.    Once  learned 
the  wrong  way,  this  error  tends  to  be  perpetuated.    For  example, 
the  erroneous  method  of  spelling  and  pronouncing  preventive  has 
found  Its  way  into  conversation.    It  is  often  the  teacher  aide's 
responsibility  to  double-check  all  aids  the  teacher  intends  to 
use  in  teaching  a  class,  to  insure  that  no  errors  are  included 
therei  n . 


They  Must  be  Manageable.  There  are  two  factors  to  consider  in 
regard  to  the  manageability  of  audiovisual  aids  and  materials. 

They  Must  Have  Mobility.    The  size  and  weight  must  be  such 
that  the  audiovisual  aid  can  be  easily  transported  from 
place  to  place,  as  fortunately  most  audiovisual  devices  are. 
Some  large  machines,  models,  and  mock-ups  require  that  they 
be  installed  on  a  permanent  basis,  in  which  case  all  classes 
where  these  aids  are  employed  must  be  held  in  the  classroom 
or  building  where  the  aid  is  located.    This  limitation  may 
not  be  serious,  so  long  as  classes  do  not  overlap. 

The  time  to  consider  the  design  of  the  aid  is  before  it  is 
constructed,  rather  than  afterwards.    Frequently,  consider- 
ation of  the  mobility  of  the  aid  to  be  constructed  will  re- 
sult in  design  changes  to  decrease  size  or  weight. 
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°    They  Must  be  Instructor  Operable.    The  material s  used  should 
be  easily  manipulated  by  the  instructor  during  his  class. 
They  should  not  be  subject  to  design  weaknesses  which  might 
contribute  to  difficult  operation  or  instability.  This 
also  means  the  equipment  should  not  come  apart  in  the  in- 
structor's hands. 

Students  are  impressed  with  the  ease,  or  the  difficulty, 
with  which  the  Instructor  manipulates  his  materials  and 
audiovisual  equipment. 

They  Must  be  Durable.    Instructional  materials  are  subject  to 
considerable  wear  and  tear.    Normal  handling  and  transportation 
can  easily  destroy  their  effectiveness,  unless  they  are  pro- 
perly constructed.    Replacement  is  often  expensive,  not  to 
mention  time-consuming.    The  aid  which  is  obviously  fragile 
is  not  likely  to  be  seen  by  many  students  during  its  short 
life.    If  outside  use  is  likely,  some  method  of  waterproofing 
is  desirable.    The  emphasis  placed  on  economy  means  that  the 
teacher  aide  should  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  use  at  the 
loDest  possible  cost  from  every  aid  employed. 

They  Must  be  Realistic.    The  last  characteristic  of  audiovisual 
tecnniques  and  materials  to  consider  is  that  of  realism.  If 
the  actual  object  or  situation  under  discussion  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  class,  the  learning  becomes  intensified,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  artificiality  is  dispelled.    This  implies  that 
pictures  should  include  the  element  of  background.    Represen-  ^ 
tations  of  equipment  operation  should  show  an  operator  with 
action  taking  place.    By  this  method,  the  student  can  project 
himself  into  the  situation,  and  accepts  what  he  sees  more  read- 
ily. 

Scale  is  another  important  consideration,  particularly  on  pic- 
torial matter;  and  the  employment  of  color  should  not  be  over- 
looked.   As  a  rule,  training  films  rate  high  in  realism,  and 
are  particularly  effective  due  to  this  characteristic. 

This  concludes  this  section  on  the  functions  and  characteris- 
tics of  audiovisual  techniques  and  materials.    The  following 
section  will  deal  with  some  of  the  more  common  techniques  a 
teacher  aide  should  be  aware  of  in  order  to  use  audiovisual 
equipment  and  materials  in  the  classroom. 


COMMON  AUDIOVISUAL  TECHNIQUES  AND  MATERIALS 
Chalkboards  and  Bulletin  Boards 

Certainly  the  chalkboard  or  blackboard  is  one  of  the  simplest 
instructional  aids  available.    Yet,  many  new  teachers  fail  to 


use  the  chalkboard  to  its  best  advantage. 


The  adaptability  of  the  blackboard  to  all  situations  makes  it 
indispensable  to  formal  instruction,  either  in  class  or  out. 
No  other  instructional  aid  is  so  consistently  at  hand  during 
the  teaching  situation. 

Good  blackboard  work  doesn't  just  happen  all  by  itself.  It 
must  be  planned  and  rehearsed.    As  the  teacher's  aide  makes 
his  lesson  plans,  he  should  have  a  number  of  stock  questions 
to  ask  of  himself.    They  might  run  somewhat  as  follows: 

What  part  of  the  lesson  can  best  be  emphasized  by  use  of 
the  blackboard? 

What  diagrams  will  best  illustrate  the  difficult  points  in 
the  lesson? 

What  is  the  best  possible  arrangement  of  the  material? 

What  portions  of  the  blackboard  work  are  best  put  on  the 
board  before  class,  and  which  are  better  put  on  during  the 
class? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  can  be  determined  by  experiment- 
ing with  the  material  selected,  by  placing  it  on  a  blackboard, 
and  by  sketching  the  final  layout  on  the  lesson  plan.  The 
entire  problem  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  type  and 
the  amount  of  blackboard  space  available,  the  possibilities  of 
conserving  time,  and  whether  or  not  the  points  will  be  devel- 
oped in  the  class. 

As  with  the  use  of  other  aids,  it  is  not  good  technique  to 
talk  while  working  at  the  blackboard.    Neither  is  it  consider- 
ed good  technique  to  erase  hastily  with  the  hand  or  fingers. 
The  result  is  usually  a  distracting  smudge  that  destroys  the 
neatness  of  the  presentation.    The  blackboard  is  a  visible 
voice  that  substitutes  for  the  audible  voice. 


Bulletin  Board  Displays 

A  good  teaching  bulletin  board  display  should  have  the  follow- 
ing parts: 

A  headline.    The  headline  should  be  bold,  attention-getting, 
clear,  and  concise.    It  is  usually  a  statement  of  fact  or 
a  question  that  is  verified  or  answered  by  the  rest  of  the 
material  on  the  board. 

A  dominant  elements  something  that  stands  out  above  all 
else.    It  should  draw  the  viewer's  eye  to  the  board  and 
should  present  boldly  the  message  of  the  display.    It  usu- 
ally is  larger  than  any  other  part  of  the  display. 
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°    IlluBtTationa  that  enlarge  on,  verify,  or  clarify  the  head- 
ing and  the  dominant  element. 
°    conaise  and  aleco'  accptions  that  identify  the  illustrations. 

The  teacher's  aide  should  plan  displays  and  display  boards  well 
before  he  begins  producing  the  materials  or  arranging  the  board. 
A  good  technique  is  to  start  by  preparing  a  layout  to  scale  so 
that  the  aide  can  devise  an  attractive  arrangement,  experiment 
with  colors  and  shapes,  and  consider  relative  sizes  of  mate- 
rial.   This  will  insure  good  composition,  unity,  good  use  of 
color,  and  proper  fit  in  the  desired  display  area. 

Bulletin  board  displays  should  be  arranged  attractively,  have 
unity,  be  colorful,  and  show  originality.    Backgrounds  should 
be  nothing  but  backgrounds.    They  should  be  of  pastel  colors 
and  should  not  distract  from  the  message  of  the  board.  Three 
colors  in  addition  to  the  background  should  be  enough;  too 
many  colors  can  be  distracting. 

One  final  rule  is  to  keep  the  board  simple.    Too  much  material 
can  be  confusing.    Present  only  one  major  idea.    Odd  numbers 
of  illustrations  are  usually  easier  to  arrange  than  even  num- 
bers.   Always  have  a  purpose  in  mind  before  starting  to  plan 
the  display  board. 


Table  Displays 

Table  displays  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  presenting 
real,  concrete  objects  in  an  organized  manner,  and  children 
enjoy  preparing  this  type  of  display.    Simplicity,  attractive 
arrangement,  harmony  between  objects,  and  clarity  of  the  dis- 
play are  important. 


Flat  Pictures  in  the  Classroom 

Teacher  aides  should  recognize  the  importance  of  using  flat 
pictures  in  the  classroom.    These  materials  should  be  related 
to  the  current  interests  of  the  class,  such  as  holidays,  field 
trips,  careers  in  educational  services,  and  other  special 
events,  such  as  guest  speakers  or  visitors. 

Uses.    The  classroom  uses  of  flat  pictures  include: 

°  creating  an  environment  and  atmosphere  that  aids  learning, 

°  making  the  classroom  more  attractive, 

°  motivating  students  to  learn, 

°  provoking  interest  or  wonder, 

°  reporting  the  progress  of  current  events. 
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°    teaching  an  idea,  objective,  or  lesson,  and 

°    presenting  key  ideas  or  impressions  that  must  be  studied 
at  length. 

Techniques,  In  addition  to  the  many  uses  of  flat  (pictures, 
there  are  specific  techniques  of  using  them.  Some  of  these 
methods  are: 

for  specific  educational  purposes, 

for  use  in  the  teaching  lesson  with  specific  objectives, 
and 

°    for  artistic  reasons. 

Evaluations.  Questions  to  consider  in  evaluating  a  picture 
for  classroom  use  are: 

Is  the  picture  suitable  or  technically  correct? 

Does  it  have  a  center  of  interest  and  is  it  realistic? 
°    Are  the  details  clear? 
°    Does  it  show  relationships? 
°    Is  it  effective  in  color  or  contrast? 


PREPARING  AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIALS 
Lettering  Instructional  Materials 

Teacher  aides  should  become  familiar  with  the  basic  lettering 
devices  and  materials.  The  following  materials  are  generally 
available  from  art  supply  and  drafting  supp%  stores: 

Rubber-stamp  letters.    There  are  many  sizes  and  types  of  rub- 
ber-stamp letters  available.    Their  advantages  are  that  they 
are  economical,  and  good  for  bulletin  board  captions. 

Stencils.    Stencils  can  be  made  of  either  interlocking  metal 
or  paper,  and  they  come  in  many  sizes  and  styles.    The  primary 
advantages  of  stencils  are  that  they  are  economical,  and  easy 
to  use.    Techniques  for  stenciling  include  spraying  over^  trac- 
ing^ or  filling-in. 

Speed-ball  Fens.    There  are  many  styles  and  sizes  of  speed- 
ball  points  available.    While  they  are  economical  and  conve- 
nient to  use,  they  require  considerable  practice  for  profi- 
ciency. 

Paintbrush.    This  lettering  technique  can  be  very  effective, 
but  It  is  a  difficult  technique  requiring  much  practice. 
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Meohanioal  lettering  devioes.  Mechanical  lettering  devices 
include: 


Wrico  type  plastic  stencils  with  guides,  which  give  a  very 
professional  lettering. 

Mechanical  scribers,  such  as  LeRoy,  also  professional  look 
ing,  although  they  may  be  a  little  more  expensive. 


Handmade  Transparencies 

A  common  instructional  technique  which  teachers'  aides  need  to 
acquire  is  the  preparation  of  single  or  overlay  transparencies 
for  projection  on  an  overhead  projector.    The  aides  should  be 
able  to  utilize,  for  this  usage,  such  audiovisual  instructional 
materials  as  Ditto-masters,  transparencies,  films,  slides, 
charts,  posters,  photographs,  models,  maps,  and  pamphlets. 


Materials  required.    The  basic  materials  needed  to  prepare 
handmade  transparencies  include: 

°    Cerarrrio  or  grease  pencils.    These  are  now  available  in  many 
types  from  many  sources,  and  many  of  them  are  made  specif- 
ically for* use  on  transparency  materials.    Most  project  a 
black,  opaque  image  on  the  screen,  but  some  project  the 
color  of  the  pencil . 

°    Markers  of  many  types:    Permanent  and  water-soluble  markers 
with  felt,  nylon,  or  bamboo  tips. 

°    Aoetate:    This  can  be  bought  in  long  rolls,  either  clear  or 
acetate,  that  can  be  attached  to  the  projector,  as  well  as 
in  sheet  form  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  thicknesses.  One 
of  the  least  expensive  types  of  acetate  material  is  cleared 
X-ray  film,  which  can  be  purchased  in  quantities  for  three 
cents  or  less,  for  a  10"  x  12"  sheet.    Colored  acetate 
sheets,  plain  and  adhesive-backed,  are  also  available. 

°    Inks.    India  ink  and  special  acetate  inks  in  various  colors. 

°    Tapes.    Adhesive  tapes,  opaque  and  transparent,  in  various 
colors. 

°    Transferences.    Dry  transfer  rub-off  letters,  patterns,  and 
designs,  opaque  or  transparent,  in  a  variety  of  colors  and 
letter  sizes  and  styles. 

°    Lettering  Devices.-  as  previously  listed. 

°    Other  Materials.    Other  materials,  such  as: 

Drawing  boards  and  T-squares. 
Typewriter  and  reproduction  carbon. 
Cut-out  silhouettes. 
Transparency  mounts. 
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Method  of  Preparation.  The  simplest  type  of  transparency  to 
prepare  is  that  made  by  hand  for  temporary  use.  This  can  be 
done  by  writing  or  drawing  on  a  piece  of  clear  acetate  or  plas- 
tic with  a  ceramic  or  grease  pencil,  or  with  a  water-soluble 
felt,  nylon,  or  bamboo  marking  pen.  Frosted  acetate  can  also 
be  used  with  nearly  any  writing  tool,  but  the  image  will  not 
project  as  clearly  as  one  on  clear  acetate. 

Place  the  clear  acetate  directly  over  material  in  books  or 
pamphlets  and  trace  the  image  to  be  projected.    In  order  to 
color  large  areas,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  use  water-soluble  felt 
pens  or  special  grease  pencils  that  project  the  color  of  the 
pencil  lead. 


"Thermofax"  or  Other  Heat-Process  Transparencies 

Material  Required.    The  3M  Company  makes  many  types  of  heat- 
sensitive  transparency  films  for  preparing  transparencies  with 
the  "Thermofax"  copy  machine  (Thermofax  is  a  registered  trade- 
name).   Here  are  brief  descriptions  of  some: 

Type  125  Etohed  Image  Positive:    This  transparency  material 
produces  a  frosted  white  image  that  projects  as  a  black 
image  on  a  white  background..  A  colored  pencil  can  be  used 
on  the  back-side  of  the  transparency  to  add  color  to  the 
image.    This  material  is  available  in  100-sheet  packages. 

Type  12?  Direct- Reading  Image  Positive:    This  transparency 
material  produces  a  black  image  on  the  film  and  projects 
a  black  image  on  a  white  background.    Type  127  is  the  easi- 
est to  read  on  the  projector  stage.    It  is  available  in  100 
sheet  packages. 

Type  129  Tinted  Direct  Reading  Image  Positive:    This  trans- 
parency material  produces  a  black  image  (similar  to  Type 
127),  but  on  a  background  tinted  red,  blue,  green,  or  yel- 
low.   It  is  available  in  100-sheet  packages  of  each  color. 

Type  133  Economy  Direct  Reading  Image  Positive:  Available 
in  500-sheet  packages  only,  this  is  a  lightweight  transpar- 
ency material  that  produces  a  black  image  on  the  film 
(similar  to  Type  127),  and  projects  a  black  image  on  a 
white  background. 

Type  128  Color  Negative:    This  transparency  material  pro- 
duces a  colored  image  on  a  dark  background.    It  is  avail- 
able in  100-sheet  packages  of  silver,  red,  blue,  green,  or 
yellow. 


Method  of  Preparation.    The  "Thermofax"  machine  produces  trans- 
parencies for  projection  on  overhead  projectors.    This  process 
of  transferring  original  material  to  heat-sensitive  transpar- 
ent projection  material  is  simple  and  quick.    Although  colored 
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materials  normally  will  not  reproduce,  almost  any  black  and 
white  material  can  be  copied,  if  the  master  meets  certain 
specifications. 

Make  sure  that  the  lines  and  markings  on  the  original  copy 
are  of  a  mineral -base  material:    typewritten,  commercially 
printed,  mimeographed,  or  carbon  copy;  or  drawn  with  a  black 
pencil,  India  ink,  or  a  type  of  marking  pen  that  will  repro- 
duce. 

The  master  should  be  on  white  paper  (you  may  use  tracing  paper) 
and  should  not  be  larger  than  8%"  x  11".    In  order  to  repro- 
duce text  or  pictures  from  a  book  or  pamphlet,  remove  the 
pages  from  the  binding. 

The  "Thermofax"  Process  does  not  destroy  the  original,  which 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again.    After  preparing  or  selecting 
the  master,  follow  these  steps  to  produce  the  transparency: 

°    Each  sheet  of  heat-sensitive  "Thermofax"  film  has  a  notch 
in  one  corner.    When  you  place  the  film  over  the  original, 
be  sure  that  the  notch  is  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 

°    Pass  the  transparency  and  the  original  through  the  "Thermo- 
fax"  copy  machine,  setting  the  dial  halfway  between  the 
buff  and  white  settings.    The  proper  setting  may  vary  from 
machine  to  machine.    If  the  copy  is  too  light,  set  the  dial 
for  a  slower  setting;  if  it  is  too  dark,  set  the  dial  for 
a  faster  setting. 

°    As  the  material  comes  from  the  copy  machine,  separate  the 
original  from  the  transparent  copy.    The  transparency  is 
ready  for  projection  in  a  few  seconds. 


"Diazo"  Transparencies 

Method  of  Preparation 

°    Prepare  a  master  on  transparent  or  translucent  material. 
Use  India  ink,  black  pencil,  tape,  or  cut-outs  of  opaque 
paper  or  carbon  materials.    The  silver  foil  that  accompa- 
nies each  sheet  of  "Diazo"  film  ("Diazo"  is  a  registered 
trademark)  is  excellent  for  making  opaque  cut-outs.  The 
cut-outs  can  be  attached  to  the  master  with  transparent 
tape.    The  image  on  the  master  should  be  as  opaque  as 
possible. 

°    Decide  the  color  of  the  image  you  desire.    Position  the 
master  with  its  image  side  in  contact  with  the  dye  side  of 
the  "Diazo"  film.    To  discover  which  side  of  the  film  is 
the  dye  side,  find  the  notch  in  one  corner.    When  the  notch 
is  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  the  operator  is  looking 
at  the  dye  side. 
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Place  the  master  and  the  "Diazo"  film  into,the  printer  so 
that  the  light  will  shine  through  the  back  of  the  master. 
Expose  to  ultraviolet  light  for  the  required  amount  of  time 
(usually  two  to  three  minutes).    Since  this  time  varies  with 
different  printers,  make  tests  to  determine  the  proper  ex- 
posure time. 

Separate  the  exposed  film  from  the  master  and  place  the  ex- 
posed film  in  the  ammonia  container.    The  operator  will  be 
able  to  see  the  image  develop.    Developing  usually  takes 
no  longer  than  did  the  exposure.    When  the  image  has  devel- 
oped to  the  color  desired,  remove  the  film  from  the  contain- 
er.   It  is  now  ready  to  mount  and  project. 


Combination  Methods.    A  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these 
methods  often  produces  quite  effective  transparencies  for  over- 
head projection. 


AUDIOVISUAL  MACHINE  EQUIPMENT 

A  teacher's  aide  should  have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the 
various  types  of  audiovisual  machine  equipment.    He  is  expected 
to  assist  the  teacher  in  obtaining,  setting  up,  operating,  and 
returning  instructional  equipment.    The  aide  should  become  fa- 
miliar with  16mm  film  projectors,  8mm  film  projectors,  35mm 
filmstrip  projectors,  35mm  slide  projectors,  overhead  projec- 
tors, opaque  projectors,  tape  recorders,  photographs,  "Polar- 
oid" type  cameras,  projection  screens,  and  controlled  reading 
projectors.    The  operation  and  uses  of  different  audiovisual 
equipment  are  discussed  below. 


The  Opaque  Projector 

Advantages.    The  opaque  projector  has  many  advantages: 
°    The  class  pays  attention, 

°    The  preparation  of  materials  for  projection  is  not  diffi- 
cult and  does  not  use  up  valuable  classroom  time. 

The  teacher  can  face  the  classroom  while  presenting  infor- 
mation, 

°    Opaque  materials  can  be  projected, 

°    A  wide  range  of  available  teaching  items  can  be  used: 
books,  magazines,  maps,  illustrations,  three-dimensional 
materials,  student  work,  etc.,  and 

°    The  opaque  projector  can  be  used  for  individual  and  group 
instructi  on. 
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Disadvantages.  Likewise,  the  use  of  the  opaque  projector  pre- 
sents  some  disadvantages : 

°    The  room  must  be  darkened. 

°    The  Opaque  Projector  is  bulkier  than  some  other  projection 
equipment. 


Method  of  Opemtion.    The  operation  of  the  opaque  projector  is 
relatively  simple: 

°    The  lamp,  witti  help  from  the  reflector,  shines  light  on 
the  stage. 

°    The  projector  has  a  10"  x  10"  stage. 

°    Material  on  the  stage  is  reflected  to  the  mirror. 

°    The  mirror  reflects  the  image  through  the  lens. 

°    The  lens  projects,  focuses,  and  enlarges  the  image  on 
screen. 

°    The^pointer  projects  an  arrow  on  the  screen. 

°    The  tray  is  used  to  project  flat  materials;  a  glass  plate 
on  the  material  keeps  it  flat  and  protects  it  from  excessive 
heat. 

°    The  roller,  a  continuous  rubber-tracked  device,  moves  mate- 
rials, such  as  study  prints,  opaque  rollers,  and  long  pic- 
tures or  visuals,  through  the  projector. 

°    The  platen  (or  stage)  projects  books,  three-dimensional 
objects,  etc. 


The  Overhead  Projector 

Advantages.    The  overhead  projector  is  a  daylight  projector. 
The  classroom  lights  are  left  on  while  the  projector  is  used, 
and  blackout  curtains  are  not  necessary.    The  teacher  does  not 
need  to  interrupt  the  lesson  to  prepare  the  room  for  using  the 
projector.    The  overhead  projector  has  many  of  the  advantages 
of  the  chalkboard,  but  it  has  neither  the  dust  nor  the  mess. 
It  remains  in  the  front  of  the  room,  and  it  is  easy  for  the 
teacher  to  use  while  he  is  sitting  at  his  desk.    The  teacher 
faces  the  class  and  writes  on  transparencies  that  are  then 
projected  behind  him  large  enough  for  the  whole  class  to  see. 
A  projected  image  makes  a  bigger  impression  on  a  student  than 
the  writing  on  a  chalkboard. 

There  are  many  prepared  transparencies  available  for  use  with 
the  overhead  projector.    Teachers  and  students  can  also  make 
materials  for  projections,  and  can  do  many  interesting  things 
with  the  transparencies.    They  can  use  colors,  write  on  the 
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image  for  increased  emphasis,  cover  up  part  of  the  image  for 
a  quiz,  expose  textual  material  one  line  at  a  time,  and  use 
their  imagination  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  In 
addition,  the  teacher^s  aide  can  save  all  the  transparencies 
for  future  use;  the  lesson  doesn't  disappear  as  it  does  when 
the  chalkboard  is  cleaned  or  erased  by  accident. 


Diaadvantacfes .    The  disadvantages  of  the  overhead  projector 
do  not  outweigh  its  advantages.    Although  the  material  used 
for  projection  must  be  transparent,  and  the  cost  of  commer- 
cially prepared  materials  is  relatively  high,  teachers  and 
aides  who  use  time  and  imagination  can  prepare  their  own  effec- 
tive visual  materials. 


Moving-Picture  Projectors 

Teachers'  aides  should  be  familiar  with  the  operation  features 
of  film  projectors.    Accordingly,  a  brief  discussion  is  pre- 
sented on  the  sound,  mechanical,  and  optical  systems,  of  one 
of  the  most  common  audiovisual  devices  -  the  16mm  sound  pro- 
jector, together  with  short  operational  suggestions: 

The  Sound  System.    The  sound  system  of  the  16mm  movie  projec- 
tor  has  the  following  components: 

The  sound  track  is  on  the  film.    On  most  sound  motion  pic- 
tures, the  sound  track  is  along  the  edge  of  the  film. 

The  sound  drum  is  a  smooth  surface  for  the  film  to  travel 
over  as  it  receives  light  from  the  exciter  lamp. 

The  exciter  lamp  provides  a  constant  light  source  to  the 
sound  track. 

The  photoelectric  cell  picks  up  the  variable  light  patterns 
coming  through  the  sound  track  on  the  film  and  converts 
them  to  electrical  vibrations. 

The  amplifier  amplifies  or  enlarges  the  vibrations  and 
sends  them  on  to  the  speaker, 

°    The  speaker  changes  the  electrical  vibrations  into  sound 
vibrations . 


The  Mechanical  System.    The  mechanical  system  of  the  16mm 
sound  projector  has  the  following  components: 

The  full  reel  of  film^  placed  on  the  feed  reel  arm. 

The  empty  reely  placed  on  the  take-up  reel  arm. 

The  drive  sprockets  fit  into  the  sprocket  holes  on  the 
edge  of  the  film  and  move  the  film  through  the  projector. 
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°    The  film  channel  is  a  smooth  channel  for  the  film  to  pass 
through  as  it  passes  the  aperture  where  the  light  shines 
through  the  film.    The  film  gate  locks  the  film  in  this 
channel • 

°    The  alow  mechanism^  or  shuttle^  brings  each  still  picture 
in  front  of  the  aperture  at  the  rate  of  24  pictures  per 
second. 

°    The  shutter  coordinates  with  the  shuttle  to  shut  out  light 
while  the  film  is  being  moved. 

°    Film  loop  -  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  film  loop  above  and 
below  the  film  channel  so  that  the  film  will  not  be  torn 
as  the  claw  mechanism  draws  it  past  the  aperture. 


The  Optical  System.  The  optical  system  of  the  16mm  sound  pro- 
jector has  these  components: 

°    The  master  projection  lamp  generates  the  light  beam  to  pro- 
ject the  image  on  the  screen, 

°    The  reflector^  behind  the  lamp  or  in  the  lamp  itself,  con- 
centrates the  light  from  the  lamp  in  the  direction  of  the 
condenser  lenses  and  the  aperture, 

°    The  condenser  lenses  concentrate  the  light  on  the  film  at 
the  aperture  opening, 

°    The  projection  lenses  focus  the  image  on  the  screen. 


'Projector  Operation.    The  various  makes  and  models  of  projec- 
tors have  different  threading  procedures.    Before  threading 
the  projector,  study  the  threading  diagram  inside  the  machine, 
and  follow  it  carefully.    These  two  points  will  help  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  film  is  properly  wound  on  the  feed  reel: 

°    The  film  should  come  off  the  reel  in  a  clockwise  direction. 

°    The  picture  should  go  through  the  projector  upside  down 
and  backward, 

A  teacher's  aide  should  understand  the  starting  procedure: 
°    Unpack  and  assemble  the  projector, 

°    Connect  the  power  cord  and  check  for  power  at  the  projec- 
tor. 

°    Prefocus  and  position  the  machine  to  obtain  the  proper  size 
of  picture  on  the  screen. 

°    Turn  on  the  amplifier, 

°    Thread  the  projector. 
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°    Check  the  threading  by  hand. 

°    Start  the  motor. 

°   Turn  on  the  lamp. 

°    Focus  and  frame  the  image. 

The  teacher's  aide  should  also  understand  the  stopping  proae- 
dure: 

°  Turn  off  the  light. 
°   Turn  off  the  sound. 

°   Turn  off  the  motor  (after  cooling  the  bulb).  ^ 

°    Rewind  the  film. 

°    Unplug  the  power  cord. 

Disassemble  and  repack  the  projector. 


Record  Player 

A  record  player  should  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  pri- 
mary classroom.    Therefore,  teachers'  aides  must  be  familiar 
with  its  operation.    This  device  can  be  an  effective  substi- 
tute for  a  piano,  and  many  recordings  of  music,  stories, 
rhythms,  games  and  songs  are  available  for  young  children. 

Most  modern  record  players  can  play  recordings  at  three  or 
four  speeds:    16,  33-1/3,  45,  and  78  revolutions  per  minute 
(RPM).    Most  recent  educational  recordings  are  on  33-1/3  RPM 
discs.    The  proper  needle  must  be  used  for  each  type  of  re- 
cording; the  microgroove  needle  should  be  used  for  16,  33-1/3, 
and  45  RPM  recordings,  and  the  standard  needle  for  78  RPM  re- 
cordings only. 


Method  Operation.  The  record  player  is  operated  in  this 
manner;  instruction  manuals  with  each  player  may  have  other 
suggestions: 

Place  the  machine  gently  on  the  table,  open  the  case,  and 
set  the  speaker  (if  separate  from  player)  where  all  will 
be  able  to  hear. 

Insert  the  speaker  plug  in  the  speaker  jack  of  the  record 
player  (if  the  speaker  is  separate  from  the  player),  and 
plug  in  the  power  cord. 

°    Select  and  set  the  correct  turntable  speed. 

Select  the  proper  needle  (microgroove  or  standard)  for  the 
record  to  be  played. 

Adjust  the  tone-arm  weight  control  if  necessary. 
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Unlock  and  lift  the  tone-arm.  Place  the  needle  gently  in 
the  run-in  groove  near  the  edge  of  the  record. 

Adjust  the  volume  and  tone  controls  for  the  greatest  lis- 
tening satisfaction. 


Tape  Recorders  and  Players 

Uses  of  Tape  Reoorders.    The  tape  recorder  and  player  can  be 
used  in  many  ways  in  the  primary  classroom: 

°    Reading  readiness  -  The  tape  recorder  helps  make  children 
conscious  of  the  sounds  in  the  world  about  them.    It  helps 
them  distinguish  between  sounds,  and  enables  them  to  hear 
their  own  voices  and  the  way  they  pronounce  words  and  sounds. 

°  Speech  correction  -  As  the  child  hears  the  words  and  sounds 
properly  pronounced,  he  can  compare  his  own  speech  and  cor- 
rect it. 

°    Developing  creative  expression  -  The  child  can  talk  freely 
to  the  impersonal  and  uncritical  tape  recorder,  and  thus 
gain  confidence  in  his  ability  to  express  himself. 

°    Music  -  Music  of  all  types  can  be  recorded  and  used  for 
rhythm,  dance,  play,  art,  and  other  activities.    It  can  be 
used  as  background  for  rest  periods,  lunch  periods,  etc., 
and  to  give  the  child  an  appreciation  for  music. 

°  Story  telling  -  The  tape  recorder  is  an  excellent  way  to 
enhance  story  telling.  A  pretaped  story  gives  assurance 
that  the  story  will  be  told  in  sequence.  While  the  tape 
is  being  played,  pictures,  chart  drawings,  flannel -board 
figures,  and  puppets  can  be  used  to  bring  the  story  to 
life,  and  to  give  expression  to  the  students'  imaginations. 


The  Reel-tme  Recorder.    Most  school  tape  recorders  are  dual- 
track  recorders,  operating  with  tape  on  reels.    Dual -track 
recorders  use  the  full  length  of  both  sides  of  the  tape  for 
recording. 


Magnetic  Tape  Used  in  Tape  Recorders.    A  knowledge  of  magnetic 
tape,  with  the  types,  sizes,  etc.,  is  helpful  to  the  teacher's 
aide.    Magnetic  tape  is  a  long  strip  of  plastic,  either  ace- 
tate or  "Mylar"  (Mylar  is  a  registered  trademark),  coated  on 
one  side  with  a  thin  coating  of  iron  oxide,  and  wound  on  reels 
of  different  sizes.    One  side  of  the  tape  is  glossy  and  is 
called  hacking.    The  iron  oxide  coating  is  on  the  dull  side, 
called  the  working  side. 

The  microscopic  bits  of  iron  in  the  iron  oxide  coating  are 
nagnetized.    When  the  machine  is  recording,  these  bits  line 
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themselves  up  according  to  the  sound  vibrations  received  from 
a  magnetic  recording  head.    Until  the  tape  is  erased^  these 
iron  bits  stay  in  the  same  position.    You  can  play  the  tape 
back  through  the  recorder  and  hear  an  almost  exact  replica  of 
the  sound  you  recorded.    The  recording  can  be  erased  completely 
from  the  tape  by  magnetic  methods,  and  a  new  recording  made  on 
the  same  magnetic  tape. 

Magnetic  tape  can  be  purchased  on  reels  varying  from  3  inches 
in  diameter,  holding  150  feet  of  standard  tape,  to  10-1/2 
inches  in  diameter,  holding  2,400  feet  of  tape.    Most  tape  used 
for  educational  purposes  is  on  five-  or  seven-inch  reels.  A 
five-inch  reel  holds  600  feet  of  standard  tape,  and  the  seven- 
inch  reel  holds  1,200  feet.    Extra  thin  long-playing  tape  with 
a    Mylar''  base  will  give  one-half  again  as  much,  or  even  twice 
the  playing  time.    This  thin  tape,  however,  may  be  more  prone 
to  break  than  thicker  tapes.    The  teacher's  aide  should  con- 
sider the  wear  and  tear  on  a  tape  (as  measured  by  the  number 
of  starts  and  stops)  before  choosing  a  particular  tape  thick- 
ness. 


ReaoTding  Teahniqu^a  of  Tape  Reaorders.    The  operating  speed 
of  any  tape  recorder  is  measured  in  inches  per  second  (ips). 
This  is  the  speed  at  which  the  tape  travels  across  the  record- 
ing, play,  or  erase  heads.    Most  school  recorders  have  opera- 
ting speeds  of  3-3/4  or  7-1/2  inches  per  second.    Some  also 
operate  at  1-7/8  ips.    The  operating  speed  of  the  recorder  and 
the  size  of  the  reel  used  will  determine  the  playing  time  of 
the  recording. 

A  one-hour  recording  can  be  made  on  a  5-inch  (or  600-foot) 
reel  of  magnetic  tape  when  the  recorder  speed  is  set  at  3-3/4 
ips.    If  a  7-inch  (or  1,200-foot)  reel  is  used,  the  aide  will 
be  able  to  record  for  twice  as  long.    If  the  speed  at  which 
the  recorder  is  operated  is  changed  to  7-1/2  ips,  he  will  be 
able  to  make  only  a  30  minute  recording  on  the  5-inch  reel, 
and  a  one-hour  recording  on  the  7-inch  reel.    The  quality  of 
the  sound  reproduction  generally  increases  with  the  speed  of 
the  recorder:    1-7/8  ips  is  used  for  voice  reproduction  only; 
3-3/4  ips  is  sufficient  for  good  voice  reproduction  and  for 
some  music;  7-1/2  ips  produces  the  best  reproduction  of  music. 

Method  of  Operation.    The  controls  will  differ  on  various  tape 
recorders,  and  the  aide  should  follow  the  operating  manual  fur- 
nished with  the  recorder.    However,  this  step-by-step  procedure 
should  prove  helpful: 

Place  the  tape  recorder  on  a  table  with  the  speaker  facing 
the  class.  Remove  the  lid.  Remove  the  accessories  (tape, 
empty  reel,  power  cord,  microphone,  etc.).    Plug  the  power 
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cord  into  the  machine,  if  it  is  not  already  attached-,  then 
plug  the  cord  into  a  wall  outlet. 

°    Turn  the  switch  to  ON.    This  switch  usually  controls  the 
tone  as  well.    Set  the  tape  speed  control  to  the  speed  de- 
-sired.    Switch  on  the  play  or  forward  control  to  see  that 
the  recorder  is  operating.    Return  the  play  or  forward  con- 
trol to  its  OFF  position. 

°    Place  the  full  reel  of  tape  on  the  left  spindle  (as  you  face 
the  recorder).    Place  the  empty  reel  on  the  right  spindle. 
The  tape  should  come  off  the  full  reel  counter-clockwise 
with  the  shiny  side  of  the  tape  on  the  outside  or  toward 
the  operator. 

°    Pull  out  about  12  to  18  inches  of  tape  and  place  it  verti- 
cally in  the  tape  slot.    Be  sure  that  the  shiny  side  is  to- 
ward the  front  facing  the  machine.    Thread  the  loose  end 
of  the  tape  on  the  empty  reel.    Make  a  small  loop  at  the 
end  of  the  tape,  to  help  threading  it  onto  the  empty  reel. 
Turn  the  reel  two  or  three  times  by  hand. 

°    Insert  the  microphone  in  the  microphone  input  jack.    It  is 
now  ready  to  record. 

°    Engage  the  recording  control.    To  do  this,  switch  on  the 
safety  control,  which  prevents  accidential  erasure. 

°    Speak  into  the  microphone  and  adjust  the  volume  and  tone 
controls  using  the  recording-level  indicator  as  a  guide. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  record  a  short  section  of  tape  and 
then  replay  it  to  check  the  volume  and  tone  control  before 
making  a  long  recording. 

°    When  the  recording  is  completed,  rewind  the  tape,  using  the 
fast  rewind  control.    Stop  the  recorder.    Now  turn  on  the 
play  control  and  adjust  the  volume  and  tone  controls. 


Caeeette  Tape  Reoordem.    Cassette  tape  recorders  and  players 
are  becoming  increasingly  popular  for  educational  use-.  They 
are  very  economical,  and  require  no  tape  threading.  Another 
advantage  of  tape  cassette  recorders  is  their  flexibility  for 
individual  study.    Many  teachers  are  preparing  taped  lessons 
on  cassettes,  combined  with  other  instructional  materials, 
thus,  producing  independent  listening  exercises,  or  audio- 
tutorial  programs. 


SUMMATION 

The  role  of  educational  technology  is  just  beginning  to  be 
realized  in  American  education.    The  teacher's  aide  should 
understand  the  role  and  purposes  of  the  numerous  instructional 
equipment  and  materials  currently  available.    He  must  see  that 

this  new  technology  is  a  part  of  the  learning  process  -  an 
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integrated  part  of  the  aurnriaulum.    Movies  should  not  be  shown 
simply  because  it  is  a  rainy  afternoon  and  there  is  nothing  to 
do.    Movies  should  be  shown  because  they  are  a  key  part  of  the 
program;  because  they  relate  to  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  class. 


ACTIVITIES 
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?IaSm?L  °    ^"^^^^  ^  ^^^^y  defining  the  role  of  educational  tech- 

.^,.!::!:.__  nology  in  the  classroom. 

Prepare  an  outline  showing  the  primary  functions  and  char- 
acteristics of  instructional  techniques  and  materials. 

View  and  discuss  such  films  on  preparing  instructional  mate- 
lals-as.  How  to  Make  Lantern  Slides,  Lettering  Instruational 
Materials,  Preparation  of  Audiovisual  Materials  Series 
(Series  9),  Tape  P.eaording  for  Instruction,  and  Wet  Mounting 
P%atorial  Materials. 

In  small  groups,  plan  and  make  a  display  bulletin  board  on 
current  topics  of  interest  to  your  class. 

Prepare  a  flat  picture  for  classroom  use.  Follow  the  quide- 
Mnes  herein,  and  ^ 

Use  generous  margins. 

Use  mounting  materials  suited  to  the  subject  of  the 
picture,  and  to  complement  the  picture  rather  than 
draw  attention  away  from  it. 
Use  colors  that  direct  attention  to  the  picture  rather 
than  to  the  mount. 

Develop  your  skills  in  lettering  by  making  letters  for  use 
in  classroom  displays. 

Prepare  single  or  overlay  transparencies  for  projection. 

With  previously-prepared  transparencies,  use  an  opaque  or 
overhead  projector  to  make  a  short  presentation  to  the 
class. 

Prepare  the  classroom  for  film  showing  by: 

Making  sure  that  the  room  is  properly  ventilated. 
Arranging  the  seating  and  the  screen  so  that  all  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  see  and  hear. 
Carrying  out  the  preparations  with  the  least  possible 
interference  with  other  activities  going  on  in  the 
classroom, 

Letting  the  teacher  know  that  everything  is  ready  for 
showing  and  that  you  can  start  on  his  signal,  after 
room  and  equipment  are  ready. 

Prepare  a  5  -  10  minute  unit  of  instruction  using  the  tape 
recorder  (or  tape  cassette)  and  at  least  one  other  instruc- 
tional medium;  as  for  example,  written  instructions,  pic- 
tures, or  overhead  projector. 
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Visit  an  audiovisual  center  (or  Instructional  Resources 
Center)  and  talk  with  the  center  personnel  about  the  value 
of  educational  technology  in  the  classroom. 

Have  the  class  prepare  an  essay  on  the  role  of  educational 
technology  in  the  classroom. 

Encourage  each  student  to  keep  a  notebook  on  instructional 
techniques  and  materials  showing  their  functions  and  impor- 
tant characterisitics. 

Show  films  on  various  instructional  techniques  and  mate- 
rials such  as.    Use  of  Tvansparenoies ^  Preparation  of  Audio- 
visual Materials  Series  (Series  9) ^  Lettering  Instructional 
Materials^  and  Tape  Recording  for  Instruction. 

Divide  the  class  into  groups  and  have  them  prepare  display 
bulletin  boards  on  current  events. 

Obtain  materials  for  the  class  so  members  can  prepare  flat 
pictures  suitable  for  classroom  use. 

Have  the  students  practice  making  letters  by  allowing  them 
to  prepare  the  classroom  displays  and  bulletin  boards. 

Obtain  materials  for  making  transparencies,  and  allow  each 
student  to  use  opaque  or  overhead  projector  to  present  his 
transparency  to  the  class. 

Allow  the  students  to  prepare  the  classroom  for  showing 
films,  and  have  different  students  actually  run  the  movie 
projector. 

Have  your  students  choose  a  short  (5  -  10  minute)  presenta- 
tion utilizing  the  tape  recorder  and  at  least  one  other 
instructional  medium  (written  instructions,  pictures,  or 
overhead  projector) . 

Arrange  to  have  small  groups  of  students  visit  the  local 
audiovisual  center  (or  Instruction  Services  Center)  and 
discuss  with  center  personnel  the  value  of  educational  tech- 
nology in  the  classroom. 

RESOURCES  History  of  Instructional  Technology,  P.  Saettler,  McGraw  Hill, 

1967. 

The  State  of  Audiovisual  Technology,  E.  P.  Godfrey,  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  1967. 

Extending  Education  Through  Technology,  Selected  Writings  by 
James  D.  Finn  on  Instructional  Technology,  Ronald  J.  McBeath, 
Ed.,  Association  for  Educational  Communications  and  Technology, 
1972. 

Technology  and  the  Management  of  Instruction,  Robert  Heinich, 
Department  of  Audiovisual  Instruction,  1970. 
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Audiovisual  Methods  in  Teaching.  E.  Pale;  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1969. 

Audiovisual  Instruction  (S).  Center  for  Applied  Research  Edu- 
cation, 1969. 

New  Dimensions  Through  Teaching  Films  (Movie,  16mm  reel). 
Coronet,  1970. 

The  School  Library:    Facilities  for  Independent  Study  in  the 
Secondary  School  and  Study  Carrels:    Design  for  Independent 
Study  Space,  Education  Facilities  Laboratories. 

The  School  Library  as  a  Materials  Center,  Marg  H.  Mahan,  (ed.), 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  1964. 

How  to  Use  Audio-Visual  Materials.  Association  Press,  1969. 

Planning  and  Producing  Audiovisual  Materials.  Jerrold  E.  Kemo. 
Chandler,  1968. 

Use  of  Transparencies  (Movie,  16mm  reel,  rental).  Holt,  Rine- 
hart and  Winston,  1970. 

Films  Available  from  Indiana  University  Audio-Visual  Center 

How  to  Make  Handmade  Lantern  Slides  (Movie,  16mm  reel , 
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TESTING  AND  EVALUATION 


Here  are  the  contents  for  Unit  7  of  the  Education  group.  We 
suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit  I 

TESTIHG  AHD 
EVALUATION 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  plan  a  program  of  evaluating  pupil  growth  and 
development. 

2.  Ability  to  become  aware  of  specific  evaluation  methods 
directly  related  to  scholastic  performance. 

3.  Ability  to  become  familiar  with  some  of  the  instruments 
of  evaluation  and  the  standards  by  which  they  are  estab- 


4.  Ability  to  learn  how  to  administer  a  test  or  battery  of 
tests . 

5.  Ability  to  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  different  scoring 
devices . 

6.  Ability  to  discuss  and  use  different  grading  systems. 

7.  Ability  to  understand  the  difference  between  normal  ourve 
evaluation  and  criterion  referenced  evaluation. 

8.  Ability  to  recognize  the  basic  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
educational  tests  and  evaluation  techniques. 


INTRODUCTION 

With  the  increasingly  important  role  being  played  by  teachers' 
aides  in  the  classroom,  there  is  a  real  need  for  them  to  under 
stand  basic  concepts  of  educational  testing  and  evaluation. 

The  term  evaluation  refers  to  the  swming'-up  processes  in 
which  value  judgments  play  a  large  partj  as  in  grading  and 
deciding  when  to  promote  students.    The  teacher's  aide  should 
be  able  to  help  the  teacher  plan  a  program  of  evaluating  pupil 
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growth  and  development.    It  is  important  that  the  aide  under- 
stand that  the  proper  use  of  measurement  (the  administration 
and  scoring  of  tests)  permits  an  approach  to  education  based 
on  child  development  -  rather  than  the  rote  approach,  which  is 
based  on  subject  matter  to  be  learned  or  memorized. 

This  unit  will  deal  with  these  two  closely  related  functions, 
educational  testing  or  measurement,  and  evaluation  skills.  In 

shorty  measurement  refers  to  a  score ^  while  the  interpretation 
of  whether  that  score  is  good  or  bad  is  evaluation. 

There  are  basically  two  reasons  for  educational  evaluation. 
One  is  for  accountability:    is  the  instructional  program  ac- 
complishing its  goals  and  objectives?    The  second  reason  for 
evaluation  is  to  improve  the  educational  program. 

In  addition,  here  are  some  specific  purposes  for  evaluation: 

adapting  the  instruction  to  the  differing  needs  of  individ- 
ual pupils, 

°    educational  guidance, 

°    personal  guidance, 

°    overall  appraisal  of  the  school  program,  and 

providing  a  basis,  through  reports  to  parents  and  school 
patrons,  for  improving  public  opinion. 


EVALUATION  -  FOR  WHAT? 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  teachers  or  aides  must  ask  in 
regards  to  testing  and  evaluation  is:    "what  is  to  be  evalu- 
ated?" 


Intelligence.    Psychologists  have  many  definitions  of  intelli- 
gence.   One  of  the  more  popular  (but  not  universally  accepted) 
definitions  is  that  intelligence  is  that  which  a  properly 
standardized  intelligence  test  measures.     In  other  words, 
according  to  this  definition,  a  person*  intelligence  is  no 
more  or  less  than  a  particular  score  on  a  particular  test. 

Alfred  Binet  was  the  father  of  modern  intelligence  testing. 
In  1904  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  commissioned 
Binet  to  determine  a  workable  method  for  identifying  mentally 
retarded  school  children  so  that  they  might  be  given  special 
instruction  and  help.    Accordingly,  Binet  came  up  with  the 
first  standardized  tests  of  intelligence.    Binet  characterized 
intelligence  as  inventiveness  depending  upon  comprehension  and 
ability  to  maintain  direction  or  purpose  fulness. 
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Different  types  of  intelligence  tests  are  described  later  on 
in  this  unit.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  at  this  point  that  in- 
telligence tests  have  been  primarily  used  as  a  diagnostic  tool 
to  help  identify  individuals  with  special  needs.    This  includes 
helping  retarded  students  or  very  gifted  students  with  special 
educational  programs. 

Interest.    Interest  is  another  trait  or  characteristic  that 
teachers  and  aides  may  want  to  evaluate,    interest  is  a  ten- 
dency to  pay  attention  to  and  usually  enjoy  some  activity  or 
content.    A  teacher's  aide  might  want  to  evaluate  a  student's 
attitude  about  an  e<lucation  program.    This  would  be  done  by 
evaluating  the  student's  interest  in  the  course. 


Achievement,    Achievement  refers  to  a  student's  acquired  abil- 
ity'.   Achievement  tests,  therefore,  measure  the  amount  of 
learning  a  student  has  acquired  in  a  course. 


Aptitude,    The  student's  capacity  or  potential  for  learning 
is  his  aptitude.    Aptitude  tests  are  used  to  predict  the  out- 
come of  training.    For  example,  if  a  teacher  wants  to  predict 
future  typewriting  ability  on  the  basis  of  present  ability,  he 
would  use  an  aptitude  test.    At  the  finish  of  the  typing  course, 
the  teacher  might  then  want  to  administer  an  achievement  test. 


Physical  status.    Since  good  physical  health  is  important  in 
terms  of  just  about  everything  a  person  does,  the  teacher 
quite  often  will  want  to  know  about  the  physical  condition  of 
his  students.    Learning  ability  and  health  are  closely  related. 
In  fact,  some  learning  disabilities  are  caused  by  physical 
diseases.    Teachers'  aides  should  be  aware  of  this  fact,  and, 
in  discussion  with  their  teachers,  recommend  that  any  student 
suspected  of  having  a  physical  learning  disability  be  given  a 
thorough  physical  examination  by  a  physician.    The  physical 
examination  should  be  followed  by  examination  by  a  psycholo- 
gist, if  the  school  has  one  available  to  it. 


Emotional  status.    Emotional  status  refers  to  the  mental 
healthy  as  opposed  to  the  physical  health  of  the  student.  Emo- 
tional stability  is  related  to  psychological  health.    Attitude?. , 
feelings,  and  other  student  behavior  are  all  affected  by  the 
emotional  health  of  a  student.    Although  teachers  or  teachers' 
aides  normally  evaluate  the  student's  attitudes,  an  expert 
such  as  a  school  psychologist  or  counselor  should  be  brought 
in  to  help  out  if  a  problem  is  suspected. 
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METHODS  AND  USE  OF  EVALUATION 


Evaluative  Methods 

Teachers'  aides  need  to  become  aware  of  the  more  common  evalu- 
ation usages  directly  related  to  scholastic  performance,  as: 

Soholastio  Aptitude.    The  grades  a  student  has  earned  in 
preceding  studies  are  used  to  evaluate  scholastic  aptitude. 
The  best  predictor  of  a  student's  ability  to  succeed  in 
future  schooling  is  some  measurement  of  his  past  school 
achievement.    Houever^  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pre- 
judge a  student  solely  on  the  basis  of  past  grades. 

Soholastio  Achievement.    This  assessment  is  based  on  scho- 
lastic marks  earned  in  earlier  grades,  various  standardized 
and  teacher-made  achievement  tests,  survey  and  diagnostic 
tests  of  basic  skills,  school  activities,  and  work  experi- 
ence. 

Speoial  Abilities.    These  include  clerical,  mathematical, 
artistic,  musical ,  mechanical,  and  other  abilities.  They 
may  be  subdivided  into  categories,  such  as  musical  memory, 
mechanical  ingenuity,  or  scientific  reasoning,  or  into 
occupational  fields  such  as  health,  public  service,  or  con- 
struction.   The  various  means  of  appraising  these  abilities 
include  printed  tests,  products  made  by  students,  oral  in- 
terviews, and  evaluation  of  students'  previous  achievements 
and  performance. 

Personal  Interests  and  Plans.    This  information,  in  con- 
junction with  other  bits  of  information,  can  be  used  to 
predict  whether  a  student  will  stay  in  a  particular  field 
of  study.    Some  evaluative  methods  deal  with  expressed 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  student;  others  attempt  to  deter- 
mine his  latent  interests. 

Home  and  Family  Relationships.    Home  and  family  relation- 
ships,  emotional  and  social  adjustment,  and  attitudes; 
these  can  be  grouped  together  since  they  are  so  closely 
related.    Sometimes,  they  are  included  in  one  category, 
described  as  personality. 

Work  Experience.    This  helps  in  understanding  students  in 
relation  to  their  personality  and  environment,  and  also 
provides  information  of  value  for  instruction  and  guidance. 


Using  the  Evaluation.    Teaching  personnel  should  understand 
that  the  purpose  of  measurement  is  to  adjust  instruction  and 
teaching  to  the  learning  abilities  of  students.    Using  test 
scores  for  grouping ,  grading,  and  passing  is  less  important 
than  using  them  to  make  changes  in  instructional  methods. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  a  test  is  merely  an 
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indicator  or  an  aid  to  help  the  teacher  work  better  with  the 
student.    It  is  not  a  goal  in  itself,  since  one  measurement 
should  certainly  never  be  used  by  itself  as  a  final  appraisal 
or  evaluation  of  progress  or  ability. 

Student  attitudes  toward  testing  are  important.    When  test 
results  are  interpreted,  always  consider  information  such  as 
the  student's  home  background,  his  health,  his  ability,  etc. 
Do  not  use  test  results  solely  to  compare  students  and  do  not 
scold  a  student  for  doing  poorly  on  a  test. 

Unless  the  student  is  told  about  how  he  did  on  a  test  and 
given  an  indication  of  how  the  testing  is  related  to  his  pur- 
poses, he  can  make  no  sense  of  the  testing  procedure.  The 
teacher's  aide  can  help  explain  the  reason  for  a  test  to  the 
student. 


TECHNIQUES  OF  EVALUATION 

In  preparing  a  program  of  evaluating  pupil  growth  and  devel- 
opment, different  methods  can  and  should  be  used.  Here  are 
brief  discussions  of  some  of  the  basic  evaluation  devices: 


The  Interview 

One  of  the  most  widely  used  measurement  devices  is  the  inter- 
view.   Almost  everyone  is  interviewed  or  interviews  others 
during  the  cou/se  of  his  life.    For  example,  information  inter- 
views occur  everytime  a  teacher  aide  talks  to  a  student.  For- 
mal interviews  differ  from  informal  interviews  in  that  they 
are  usually  well  structured  and  have  a  specific  purpose  in 
mind.    An  aide  may  interview  students  to  see  who  would  like 
to  take  a  special  course  during  the  summer.    This  would  be  a 
formal  interview.    Interviews  differ  from  tests  as  the  inter- 
viewer may  adjust  his  questions  to  the  answers  he  hears  and 
thereby  probe  and  explore  additional  areas. 

Although  interviews  are  thus  more  flexible  than  standard  tests, 
they  are  also  more  subjective.    The  interviewer's  prejudices 
and  biases  are  more  likely  to  operate  freely  in  an  interviewing 
situation.    However,  when  properly  planned  and  conducted,  in- 
terviews can  be  of  value.    The  interviewee  has  a  chance  to 
impart  information  to  the  interviewer  that  would  be  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  do  on  a  test.    Teachers'  aides  should 
gain  as  much  experience  as  possible  in  interviewing  techniques. 

Questionnaire 

Certainly  a  practical  way  to  gain  information  about  a  person 
is  to  ask  the  person  a  question  or  series  of  questions.  When 
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a  teacher  or  aide  prepares  a  written  list  of  such  questions, 
he  is  preparing  a  questionnaire.    The  questions  making  up 
questionnaires  may  be  of  virtually  any  kind  or  they  may  deal 
with  any  subject  the  teacher  and  aide  want  to  explore.  Ques- 
tionnaires can  be  mailed  to  people  for  educational  research 
purposes;  however,  the  teacher's  aide  will  usually  distribute 
questionnaires  only  to  students  in  his  class  or  school. 

The  aide  should  be  aware  of  some  of  the  more  common  hazards  in 
using  questionnaires.    Students  will  sometimes  make  careless 
errors,  forget  information,  or  purposely  distort  their  answers. 
Great  care  is  required  in  interpreting  the  results  of  ques- 
tionnaires . 


Analysis  of  Hobbies  and  Out-of-school  Activities 

Another  technique  for  student  evaluation  is  to  analyze  the 
interests  and  extracurricular  activities  of  the  students.  Is 
the  pupil's  growth  and  development  realistically  related  to 
his  educational  program  and  goals? 


Interest  Tests 

Many  evaluative  devices  involve  reports  that  the  pupil  fills 
in  himself  {self-reports)  or  reports  by  others.    Some  common 
vocational  interest  inventories  include  the  strong  Vocational 
Interest  Blank  (VIB)  for  Men  and  Ruder  Preference  Record  - 
Vocational.    These  inventories  help  to  determine  the  relation- 
ship between  the  expressed  interests  of  the  student  with  the 
interests  of  many  people  in  different  occupational  groups. 

Personality  inventories  and  attitude  scales  are  additional 
tests  that  can  be  used  to  help  the  teacher  and  aide  evaluate 
individual  pupils.    Evaluating  such  tests,  or  scales  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  requires  considerable  judgment.  Some- 
times these  tests  may  be  of  value  to  the  teacher  or  counselor 
in  suggesting  leads  for  further  attention. 

The  Corrmercial  Test  vs.  the  Teacher ^s  Own  Test.    Whose  test 
should  be  used,  one  developed  by  the  teacher  or  one  developed 
by  a  testing  company?    For  some  purposes,  a  teacher's  own  test 
will  be  bestj  in  other  cases,  standardized  commercially  pub- 
lished tests  are  best.    This  decision  must  be  made  by  the 
teacher,  giving  consideration  to  the  types  of  students  in  the 
class. 

Interpretirig  Scores  or  Results  of  Evaluations.  When  evaluating 
tests  results,  the  teacher  or  aide  should: 

°    Analyze  the  individual  pupil's  capacities,  knowledge,  past 
experience,  interests,  and  needs. 
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°  Analyze  the  pupiTs  goals,  and  help  and  encourage  him  to 
revise  his  goals  either  upward  or  downward  in  accordance 
with  his  capabilities. 

°  Harmonize  the  educational  process  with  the  pupil's  capa- 
bilities and  goals. 

°    Evaluate  the  pupil's  progress  in  terms  of  his  capabilities 
and  goals. 

°    Reconsider  with  the  pupil  the  revised  goals  in  the  light 
of  progress  he  has  achieved  and  strive  to  correct  weaknesses 
that  would  interfere  with  his  attaining  reasonable  goals. 

Some  of  these  factors  can  be  measured  with  rather  precise 
methods  and  instruments.  Others  require  careful  judgment 
based  on  effective  observations  of  the  pupil  and  his  work. 


INSTRUMENTS  OF  EVALUATION 

Teacher  aides  must  become  familiar  with  some  of  the  instru- 
ments of  evaluation  and  the  standards  by  which  they  are  estab- 
lished.   Often  the  aide  will  be  required  to  learn  how  to  con- 
struct individual  and  class  educational  profiles  to  show  devel- 
opment over  a  period  of  years,  and  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
test  batteries,  testing  programs,  norms,  scores,  and  reporting. 
In  addition,  the  aide  may  need  to  know  the  relative  value  of 
so-called  intelligence  tests,  different  types  of  school  marks, 
achievement  tests,  and  so-called  prognostic  tests,  used  to 
predict  pupil  achievement  in  a  given  field. 


Defining  Areas  of  Measurement 

°    Measures  of  Intelligenoe.    Perhaps  the  most  important  factor 
for  success  in  school  work  is  the  ability  to  think  abstract- 
ly -  that  is,  to  understand  and  manipulate  abstract  symbols, 
such  as  mathematical  symbols,  word  meanings,  and  verbal  re- 
lationships • 

°    Measures  of  Achievement.    These  are  used  to  appraise  a  stu- 
dent's  educational  growth  and  development,  and  what  he  has 
learned  in  school  or  other  situations  where  learning  and 
teaching  are  conducted.    Scores  are  also  excellent  bases 
for  predicting  future  educational  success-in  the  areas  mea- 
sured by  the  tests. 


Selecting  Measurement  Instruments 

A  measurement  instrument  -  that  is,  a  test  -  should  be  judged 
on  these  points: 
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Validity  -  Does  the  test  measure  what  it  should?   A  valid 
test  is  one  that  measures  what  it  says  it  is  measuring. 
Test  validity  should  not  be  confused  with  test  reliability. 

Reliability  -  Does  the  test  yield  similar  results  when  used 
with  similar  groups  of  pupils?    Test  reliability  refers  to 
the  accuracy  or  consistency  of  the  test.    If  a  student  re- 
takes the  same  test,  the  more  alike  the  two  scores  are,  the 
more  consistent  or  reliable  the  test. 

Administrdbility  -  Do  the  administrator  and  pupils  find 

the  instructions  easy  to  follow?    Is  the  test  easily  scored? 

Interpretabi lity  -  kr^  the  scores  easy  to  interpret  and 
understand? 


Basic  Standardized  Measurement  Instruments 

Some  of  the  more  common  measuring  instruments  (or  tests)  in- 
clude: 

Measures  of  Achievement. 

Sequential  Tests  of  Educational  Progress  (STEP). 

SRA  Achievement  Series. 

Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  Development. 

United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI)  Tests. 

Reading  Tests  (diagnostic) . 

Gates  Reading  Diagnostic  Tests. 

Durrell -Sullivan  Reading  Capacity  and  Achievement  Tests. 
SRA  Reading  Record. 

Stroud-Hieronymus  Primary  Reading  Profiles. 

Measures  of  Intelligence  (individual  tests).    These  intelli- 
gence  tests  are  administered  by  school  psychologists  or 
pupil  personnel  workers: 

Revised  Stanford-Binet  Tests  of  Intelligence. 
Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  (WISC). 
Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale  (WAIS). 
Wechsler-Bellevue  Intelligence  Scale  (adolescents). 

MeasxAres  of  Intelligence  (group  tests) 

California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity. 
Lorge-Thorndike  Intelligence  Tests. 
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School  and  College  Abilities  Test. 

°    Interest  Inventories 

Kuder  Preference  Record:    Personal  and  Vocational. 
Brainard  Occupational  Preference  Inventory. 
Thurstone's  Vocational  Interest  Schedule. 
Strong's  Vocational  Interest  Schedule. 

°    Rating  Soales  (for  appraising  pupil  adjustment) 

Haggerty-Olston-Wickman  Behavior  Rating  Schedule. 

Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale. 

American  Council  on  Education  Personality  Report. 

Teacher's  aides  should  become  familiar  with  the  names  and  uses 
of  the  test  materials  above.    A  comprehensive  list  of  tests 
used  by  educators  and  psychologists  can  be  found  in  The  Seventh 
Mental  Measurements  Yearbook.    Published  in  two  volumes,  these 
books  can  be  used  as  a  valuable  reference  to  the  teacher  and 
aide.    They  provide  the  reader  with  brief  summaries  of  the 
tests,  and  critical  reviews  of  their  effectiveness.  Almost 
every  major  test  used  in  America  today  is  described  in  these 
two  volumes. 


TESTING  PROCEDURES 

Teachers'  aides,  counselor  aides,  and  school  administrative 
aides  should  become  familiar  with  the  basic  techniques  admin- 
istering a  test  or  battery  of  tests.    They  need  to  learn  how 
to  help  the  teacher  during  test  administration  and  scoring, 
and  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  adequacy  of 
norms  and  scores. 


'  General  Techniques 

°    Avoiding  Distractions.    The  door  of  the  classroom,  or  test- 
ing  room,  should  have  a  sign  warning  visitors  to  keep  out 
during  testing.    The  aide  should  be  sure  that  noises  from 
the  street  or  from  other  classrooms  are  not  distracting. 
Students  taking  the  test  should  be  told  whether  they  are 
to  disregard  school  bells  and  continue  working  past  the 
regular  class  period. 

°    Distributing  Tests  to  Examiners.    If  students  are  being 
tested  in  more  than  one  classroom,  the  tests  should  not  be 
distributed  to  examiners  before  the  day  of  the  examination. 
Packages  for  each  classroom  should  be  made  up  with  the 
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proper  number  of  tests,  answer  sheets,  special  pencils, 
and  other  materials  in  advance,  and  distributed  on  the  day 
of  the  test. 

Sticking  to  Instruotions.    On  standardized  tests  (those  pre- 
pared  by  testing  companies)  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
strictly  follow  directions  in  the  test  manual  about  arj^wer- 
ing  pupils'  questions  after  a  test  has  started  or  helping 
pupils  with  test  items,  unfamiliar  words,  or  misunderstood 
directions.    Otherwise,  the  scores  may  be  uninterpretable, 
or  biased,  in  the  light  of  the  noms  or  average  scores  pro- 
vided with  the  tests. 

Timing.    The  test  administrator  should  stick  carefully  to 
any  time  limits  set  for  a  test,  using  a  watch  or  clock  with 
a  second  hand,  or  a  stop  watch.    If  possible,    an  aide 
should  also  check  the  time  throughout  the  test  with  his  own 
watch.    In  timing  tests,  the  examiner  should  write  down  the 
exact  hour,  minute,  and  second  he  gives  the  signal  to  start. 
He  should  also  compute  and  write  down  the  time  for  giving 
the  signal  to  stop. 

Supervision.    While  the  students  are  working  on  the  test, 
examiners  and  aides  should  move  about  the  room  as  quietly 
as  possible  to  make  sure  that  everyone  puts  his  answers 
down  properly,  and  is  working  on  the  right  part  of  the  test. 
Watching  a  student  over  his  shoulder  or  moving  quickly  about 
the  room  may  distract  students  from  their  work. 

Making  Notations.    After  the  examiner  has  collected  the 
testing  materials,  he  should  take  note  of  unusual  events 
in  the  testing  -  whether  anyone  had  to  leave  the  room,  or 
showed  marked  anxiety,  or  whether  there  were  disruptions, 
such  as  a  fire  drill.    Such  notes  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  interpreting  the  scores.    In  standardized  tests, 
the  examiner  should  be  especially  careful  to  note  any  dis- 
crepancies between  the  conditions,  directions,  or  time  lim- 
its under  which  the  test  was  given,  and  those  listed  in  the 
instructions  in  the  test  material . 

Secmrity  of  Examinations.    Whenever  standardized  tests  are 
used,  provision  should  be  made  for  their  security.  Many 
test  publishers  include  instructions  such  as  the  following 
on  the  packages  of  tests,  which  are  sealed  when  they  are 
shipped: 

"Xeep  these  tests  looked  up  and  out  of  sight  of  examinees 
both  before  the  examination  and  after.    Remember  that  you 
may  wish  to  give  the  same  test  again^  or  some  other  teacher 
may  wish  to  give  it^  and  the  result  of  later  testings  may 
be  invalidated  if  stray  copies  of  the  test  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  students, " 
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Administering  Tests 


The  following  guidelines  should  be  followed  by  the  educational 
aide  in  administering  tests: 

°    Tests  are  merely  attempts  to  sample  what  has  been  learned. 

°    Students  should  know  some  days  in  advance  that  they  are  to 
take  a  standardized  test  in  a  particular  area  of  work  and 
they  should  be  informed  of  the  purposes  and  general  form 
of  the  test,  but  they  should  not  be  told  of  its  specific 
content, 

°    Students  should  have  the  opportunity  to  take  practice  tests 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  mechanics  of  a  standard- 
ized test  before  the  actual  test  begins.    This  applies, 
however,  only  to  objective  test  questions  and  the  procedures 
for  marking  the  answer  sheets. 

°    It  is  sometimes  helpful  to  pass  around  a  sample,  well-marked 
answer  sheet  before  a  test  begins,  and  to  mention  that  pu- 
pils may  get  a  lower  score  if  they  do  not  mark  the  answer 
sheet  properly. 

°    Following  an  examination,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  pass  out  the 
corrected  answer  sheets  and  test  booklets  to  a  class  so  they 
can  discuss  the  items  and  interpret  the  results.    This  prac- 
tice calls  the  attention  of  the  class  to  any  group  weak- 
nesses in  learning,  and  may  suggest  a  need  for  reteaching 
and  relearning. 

°    Teaching  for  a  test  is  a  mistake.    The  instructor  may  im- 
press his  peers  with  the  high  scores  his  class  gets,  but 
he  is  doing  his  students  a  bad  turn  -  the  teacher  is,  in 
fact,  saying  that  he  feels  personally  insecure  and  threat- 
ened by  the  test.    The  purpose  of  a  test  is  not  to  ^udge 
the  teaoher's  aompetenoe  as  a  teacher. 

°   Whenever  possible,  the  students  should  be  tested  individu- 
ally, rather  than  in  groups.    In  this  way  the  examiner  can 
be  aware  of  nonverbal  signs  from  the  student.    By  carefully 
watching  lip  movements,  facial  expressions,  and  signs  of 
nervousness,  the  teacher  may  learn  more  about  the  student 
than  the  results  of  a  test  can  show. 


TEST  SCORING 

The  educational  aide  must  become  familiar  with  scoring  devices. 
In  addition  to  helping  the  teacher  as  a  monitor  during  the 
tests,  he  should  be  able  to  use  scoring  devices  in  marking 
stardardized  tests. 

Order  of  Scoring 

With  eTSay  tests,  it  is  often  a  good  idea  to  have  one  person 
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score  all  tests  on  the  first  question,  then  all  on  the  second, 
and  so  on.    In -this  way  a  fair  comparison  of  the  whole  class 
can  be  made  on  each  question.    If  the  answers  to  objective 
tests  are  written  directly  in  the  test  booklets  instead  of  on 
separate  answer  sheets,  the  scorer  can  score  a  given  page  in 
all  booklets  first,  then  the  next  page,  and  so  on,  rather  than 
scoring  all  of  one  booklet  before  going  on  to  the  next.  If 
so  many  booklets  must  be  scored  that  several  aides  are  needed, 
each  person  can  specialize  on  a  given  page  or  group  of  pages 
of  the  booklet,  but  should  score  only  one  page  in  all  booklets 
at  a  time. 


Rescorinq 

If  there  are  many  booklets  to  be  scored,  it  is  always  worth- 
while, provided  sufficient  help  is  available,  to  go  over  the 
tests  again  to  eliminate  errors  that  otherwise  are  almost 
inevitable  in  a  clerical  task  such  as  this.  If  complete  re- 
scoring  IS  not  feasible,  every  fifth  or  tenth  booklet  should 
be  recored  to  get  an  idea  of  the  frequency  and  magnitude  of 
scoring  errors. 


Scoring  Devices 

Before  the  aide  can  begin  scoring,  he  will  usually  need  scoring 
keys  or  stencils.    Standardized  tests  have  scoring  keys,  sten- 
cils, or  other  devices  that  permit  rapid  and  accurate  scoring. 
These  keys  are  of  five  major  types: 

StHp  keys  are  used  with  tests  that  have  the  answer  spaces 
along  one  side  of  the  page  in  the  test  booklet.    The  strip 
key  contains  the  correct  responses  in  a  vertical  calumn  on 
a  narrow  strip  of  paper  that  is  placed  next  to  the  column 
of  answers  in  the  test  booklet. 

Window  Btenoils  are  used  when  the  answer  spaces  are  scat- 
tered over  the  page  of  the  test  booklet  rather  than  placed 
in  a  single  column.    The  stencils  are  usually  made  of  heavy 
paper  or  plastic  and  have  holes  cut  in  them.    When  the 
scorer  places  the  stencil  over  the  page  of  the  test  booklet, 
the  correct  answer  spaces  show  through  the  holes.  The 
scorer  then  counts  the  number  of  times  the  student  has  filled 
in  the  correct  answer  space,  thus  obtaining  the  pupil's 
score  for  that  page  of  the  test.    Frequently,  heavy  black 
lines  on  the  stencil  connect  the  holes  to  guide  the  scorer's 
eyes . 

Carbon  answer  sheets  are  used  with  multiple-choice  tests. 
On  this  type,  the  student  answers  each  question  by  placing 
an  X  in  one  of  a  row  of  small  squares.    The  X  is  transferred 
by  means  of  a  thin  coating  of  carbon  on  the  reverse  side  of 
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the  answer  sheet  onto  another  sheet  that  contains  only  the 
squares  for  the  correct  answers.    If  the  pupil  writes  his 
X  in  the  correct  square,  it  will  show  in  the  square  on  the 
second  sheet.    The  teacher  scores  the  tests  simply  by 
counting  the  number  of  X*s  in  the  small  squares  on  the  sec- 
ond sheet. 

Pinprick  answer  sheets  are  quite  similar  to  the  carbon  an- 
swer sheets.    The  pupil  punches  holes  in  the  answer  sheet, 
using  a  large-headed  pin  or  a  stylus.    The  teacher  scores 
his  answers  by  counting  the  number  of  holes  that  appear 
within  the  squares  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  answer  sheet. 

Maohine-'scorim  stencils  are  used  on  tests  with  a  separate 
answer  sheet.    The  stencil  is  placed  over  the  answer  sheets 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  that  described  for  the  window 
stencils.    This  procedure  is  more  economical  and  efficient 
than  the  carbon  method.    Scoring  the  carbon-type  answer 
sheet  requires  counting  the  marks  inside  circles  or  squares 
on  the  back  of  the  answer  sheet,  and  disregarding  the  other 
marks.    The  machine-scoring  stencil  requires  only  counting 
the  marks  showing  through  the  holes  in  the  stencils. 

Machine-scoring  devices  are  used  for  large-scale  testing 
programs.    The  pupil  records  his  answers  with  a  special 
soft  pencil.    Marks  made  by  this  pencil  conduct  electricity. 
The  answer  sheet  is  scored  by  putting  it  in  the  machine, 
pressing  a  lever  to  bring  the  sheet  against  contact  units 
inside  the  machine,  and  reading  the  score  registered  by  a 
needle  on  a  meter.    Such  machines  often  provide  the  most 
accurate  and  least  troublesome  means  of  scoring  objective 
tests. 


Differences  Between  Test  Scores  and  Marks 

In  addition  to  becoming  knowledgeable  about  scoring  devices, 
the  educational  aide  should  know  what  scores  mean.    A  raw 
score  on  a  test  means  very  little.    Even  if  the  teacher  changes 
raw  scores  into  percentile  ranks,  grade  placement  scores,  or 
various  norms,  he  is  merely  comparing  the  performance  of  one 
pupil  with  that  of  others. 

Test  scores  are  only  indexes  of  measurement,  and  measurement 
in  itself  has  no  particular  meaning.    Marks  or  grades,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  indexes  of  evaluation;  they  involve  relating 
the  raw  score  to  overall  objectives,  goals,  or  standards. 

The  final  section  in  this  unit  on  testing  and  evaluation  will 
discuss  the  meaning  of  grades  and  different  ways  of  evaluating 
student  performance. 
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GRADING  SYSTEMS 


All  educational  aides  should  be  able  to  discuss  and  use  differ- 
ent grading  systems.    In  order  to  do  this,  they  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  various  systems  of  evaluating  performance  by  qivinq 
grades. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  major  shortaoming  of  grades 
or  marks  is  that  they  are  not  preoisely  defined.    The  same 
marks  often  mean  different  things  to  different  teachers  -  even 
in  the  same  school  system.    In  every  school  system,  it  is  im- 
portant that  everyone  understands  what  each  mark  means,  as  de- 
fined further  on  in  this  section. 


Marking  Systems 

Reasons  for  Markim  Si/stems.  The  educational  aide  should  be- 
come familiar  with  the  purposes  for  marking  systems: 

They  give  information  to  parents  on  the  child's  status  and 
progress  in  school. 

Grades  motivate  the  students,  (and  often  reflect  his  moti- 
vati  on) . 

°    They  help  guide. 

Grades  aid  the  student  in  planning  further  education  and  a 
career. 

Grades  are  used  in  reports  and  recommendations  to  future 
employers,  or  schools. 

Grades  provide  data  for  curriculum  studies. 


Kinds  of  Marking  Systems. 

Peraentaqe  System.    One  of  the  most  common  marking  systems 
in  public  schools  is  the  100-point  scale  of  percentage: 
All  grades  of  70  or  higher  indicate  satisfactory  or  passing 
work.    Marks  lower  than  70  indicate  failure.    In  a  typical 
classroom,  pupils  receive  grades  like  81,  84,  96,  or  64. 
The  measurement  instruments  and  techniques  now  available 
cannot  produce  the  exact  results  that  such  marks  appear  to 
indicate. 

Two  Category  System.    Some  educators  suggest  using  just  two 
categories  of  grWng,  such  as  pass  or  fail  (P-F),  satis- 
factory or  unsatisfactory  (S-U),  or  plus  or  minus  (+  or  -). 
This  system's  advantage  (many  feel,  disadvantage)  is  that 
it  seems  to  imply  that  all  students  who  receive  a  pass  grade 
are  alike  in  their  abilities  or  achievement,  thereby  reduc- 
ing competition.    This  system  has  gained  some  acceptance, 
and,  where  it  has  been  used,  some  teachers  have  added  the 
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categories  P+,  P-,  F+,  and        so  that  they  are  actually 
using  a  variation  of  a  point  system. 

Five-Point  System.    The  other  marking  system  most  frequently 
used  is  based  on  five  points^  with  four  marks  indicating 
passing  or  satisfactory  work  and  one  mark  indicating  failing 
or  unsatisfactory  work.    These  points  are  usually  given  in 
letter  grades  from  high  to  low  (A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F),  or 
numbers  (1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  or  in  reverse  order).  Although 
some  teachers  use  only  the  five  categories,  others  use  plus 
and  minus  signs  to  indicate  performance  slightly  above  or 
below  a  given  mark. 


Definition  of  Letter  Grades 

The  following  definitions  of  grades  are  helpful,  but  they  are 
not  really  precise,  because  they  do  not  state  exactly  what  the 
goals  are  against  which  the  student's  achievement  is  measured: 

°    A  -  Excellent.    This  student  is  outstanding.    He  has 
achieved  all  the  major  and  minor  goals  of  the  class.  His 
level  of  achievement  is  considerably  above  the  minimum  re- 
quired for  doing  more  advanced  work  in  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

°    B  -  Highly  Satis  factory .    The  work  of  this  student  is  gen- 
erally  better  than  average.    He  has  achieved  all  the  major 
goals  and  many  of  the  minor  goals  of  the  class.    His  level 
is  somewhat  above  the  minimum  required  for  doing  advanced 
work  in  the  same  field. 

°    C  -  Satisfactory,    This  student's  work  is  acceptable, 
but  not  outstanding.    He  has  achieved  the  major  goals,  but 
not  the  minor  ones.    His  level  of  achievement  barely  meets 
the  minimum  required  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  same 
field,  but  he  has  no  major  handicaps  to  overcome. 

°    D_:^jPoor.    The  work  of  this  student  is  noticeably  weak.  He 
has  acHTeved  only  a  few  of  the  major  goals  of  the  class. 
His  level  of  achievement  is  so  limited  that  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  work  on  a  more  advanced  level  in  the  same  field 
without  considerable  remedial  work  and  individual  assis- 
tance. 

°    F  -  Unsatisfactory.    This  student  does  not  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  class.    He  has  achieved  none  of  the 
major  goals.    He  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  minimum  essen- 
tial for  continued  progress  in  the  subject. 


Grading  on  the  Curve 

In  this  marking  system,  the  teacher  assigns  grades  according 
to  the  range  of  test  scores  in  the  class.    This  means  that  the 
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large  group  of  students  who  receive  scores  in  the  middle  of 
the  range  will  get  the  average  mark  for  the  class.    The  rel- 
atively few  pupils  at  the  extremes  of  the  range  get  the  top 
and  bottom  marks,  respectively,  and  the  pupils  between  the 
middle  and  extreme  groups  get  the  above-average  and  below- 
average  grades.    This  is  narm-refersnaed  grading. 


Norm-  and  Criterion-Referenced  Grading 

There  is  actually  no  difference  between  norm-referenaed  and 
Griterion-referenaed  tests.  It  is  the  evaluation  method  of 
the  two  tests  that  differs. 

Assigning  a  grade  based  on  the  accomplishment  of  specific  ob- 
jectives or  aviteHa  (singular  -  aHterion)  is  fundamentally 
different  than  grading  on  the  curve.  Criterion-referenced 
measures  are  those  which  are  used  to  determine  a  student's  sta- 
tus with  respect  to  some  criterion,  or  performance  standard. 
With  criterion-referenced  measurement,  the  teacher  lists  the 
specific  criteria  that  must  be  accomplished  to  obtain  an  "A," 
the  specific  criteria  that  must  be  met  to  obtain  a  "B,"  etc. 

If  a  teacher  grades  on  a  curve  there  are  usually  a  few  "A's" 
"F's,'"  some  "B's"  amd  "D's,"  and  the  average  students  re- 
ceive 'C."    However,  if  a  teacher  grades  according  to  criterion- 
referenced  measures,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  whole 
class  could  get  "A's"  if  they  all  accomplished  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  course.    In  actual  practice  this  does  not 
often  happen,  but  at  least  the  student  is  only  competing 
against  himself  in  terms  of  accomplishing  the  stated  criteria, 
and  is  not  directly  compared  to  others  in  his  class  on  a  curve. 

In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  norm- reference  tests  are  used 
to  aompare  or  select  a  student  in  comparison  with  others  in  a 
similar'  group. 

CriteHon-referenaed  tests  are  usually  used  to  make  decisions 
about  individuals  or  the  Effectiveness  of  educational  programs. 
Selectivity  is  not  a  usual  factor  with  criterion-reference 
tests . 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


Discuss  in  small  groups  questions  such  as  these: 

1.    What  is  to  be  evaluated? 

What  are  the  purposes  of  evaluation? 
What  can  we  use  for  evaluating  purposes? 
Can  we  do  it  ourselves? 
What  does  the  term  scorer  mean? 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Compare  methods  of  measurement  in  arithmetic  with  measure- 
ments in  the  social  studies,  sciences,  and  art.  Discuss 
the  important  similarities  and  differences. 
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Debate  the  following  statement  -  The  educational  aide  should 
have  as  much  responsibility  as  the  teacher  or  counselor  in 
evaluating  students. 

View  and  discuss  films  on  different  aspects  of  testing  and 
evaluation,  for  example,  Somebody's  Cheating  and  Examina- 
tions. 

Prepare  a  notebook  containing  an  outline  of  at  least  twelve 
of  the  more  common  standardized  tests  of  achievement,  reading 
(diagnostic),  intelligence,  and  vocational  interest.  Include 
a  brief  description  of  the  purpose  of  each  test. 

Compare  and  discuss  the  merits  of  several  group  intelligence 
tests  designed  for  the  same  grade  level. 

Look  at  a  so-called  diagnostic  test.    How  does  it  differ 
from  an  achievement  test?    What  makes  it  diagnostic? 

Set  up  a  plan  with  the  help  of  your  teacher  for  organizing 
a  testing  program  in  a  school. 

As  a  class  project,  make  a  study  of  a  standardized  achieve- 
ment test  for  a  given  grade  level  or  area  of  instruction. 
Make  up  an  evaluation  sheet  with  three  columns  of  responses 
for  each  question  and  rate  it  according  to  the  three  crite- 
ria below,  placing  check  marks  in  Columns  1  and  2  for  affir- 
mative responses,  zeros  for  negative  responses.    In  Column 
3  put  a  number  to  indicate  the  value  of  your  response: 

Column  1 :    Are  we  teaching  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  think- 
ing processes  required  to  answer  this  item? 

Column  2:    Should  the  average  pupil  in  my  class  be  able  to 
answer  this  item  correctly? 

Column  3:    How  important  are  the  skills,  knowledge,  and 
mental  processes  required  to  answer  this  item  correctly? 
(Mark  4  for  very  high,  3  for  high,  2  for  low,  and  1  for 
very  low.)    Add  all  values  on  the  test  and  find  the  average 
importance  value  of  the  test.    Compare  different  tests  by 
this  procedure. 

Discuss  why  a  pupil's  merit  should  not  be  judged  solely  on 
the  basis  of  his  scores  on  standardized  achievement  tests. 

Give  reasons  for  and  against  informing  students  whether  a 
forthcoming  test  is  to  be  of  the  short  answer  or  the  essay 
type . 

Discuss  how  you  would  deal  with  a  parent  who  believes  that 

the  schools  are  doing  too  much  testing  and  not  enough  teach- 
ing^ or  that  teachers  ought  to  be  doing  what  they  are  being 
paid  for  doing. 

hxamine  your  own  experience  for  instances  when  you  think 
your  learning  was  evaluated  on  a  superficial  or  otherwise 
inadequate  basis.    Discuss  how  improved  evaluation  might 
have  affected  your  education. 
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Write  a  short  essay  on  the  merits  of  norm-referenced  grading 
and  oriterion-referenaed  grading.    State  when  you  would  use 
each  grading  evaluation  method,  and  why? 

Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  and  have  them  discuss 
questions  such  as: 

1.  What  is  to  be  evaluated? 

2.  What  are  the  purposes  of  evaluations? 

3.  What  can  we  use  for  evaluating  purposes? 

4.  Can  we  evaluate  it  ourselves? 

5.  What  does  the  term  scorer  mean? 

Compare  different  methods  of  measurement  in  the  social  stu- 
dies, sciencfes,  and  art,  with  discussion  on  the  important 
similarities  and  differences. 

Discuss  the  responsibilities  of  a  primary  teacher  in  mea- 
surement and  evaluation. 

Allow  the  class  to  debate  statements  such  as:    The  educa- 
tional aide  should  have  as  much  responsibility  as  the  teach- 
er or  counselor  in  evaluating  students. 

Show  films  on  testing  and  evaluation,  as  Somebody  ^s  Cheating 
and  Examinations.    Encourage  class  discussion  of  important 
points  afterwards. 

Have  the  students  prepare  notebooks  containing  brief  de- 
scriptions of  at  least  12  of  the  more  common  standardized 
tests.    The  notebook  should  include  samples  of  various 
instruments,  achievement,  reading  (diagnostic),  intelligence, 
and  vocational  interest  tests. 

Have  the  class  compare  the  merits  of  each  test  of  several 
group  intelligence  tests  designed  for  the  same  grade  level. 

Help  your  students  set  up  a  plan  for  organizing  a  testing 
program  in  a  school.    An  example  of  a  problem  to  work  on 
would  be:    Assume  that  you  have  all  grades  from  kindergar- 
ten through  high  school.    The  enrollment  of  the  school  is 
approximately  800  pupils  -  about  70  percent  elementary  and 
30  percent  in  high  school.    The  school  has  not  used  a  sys- 
tematic testing  program  before.    Assume  that  you  have  a 
budget  of  $500  for  the  first  year. 

As  its  director,  how  would  you  decide  on  the  purposes  of 
the  program? 

What  instruments  woiild  you  use? 

How  would  you  go  about  getting  the  program  planned,  in- 
stalled, and  administered? 

What  would  you  do  with  the  test  results? 

Assign  a  class  project  on  evaluating  a  standardized  achieve- 
ment test  for  a  given  grade  level  or  area  of  instruction. 
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Encourage  discussion  on  how  students  feel  their  own  learn- 
ing has  been  affected  by  teacher  grading  and  evaluation  in 
the  past. 

Assign  essays  on  the  merits  of  norm-referenced  grading  and 
criterion- referenced  grading.    Be  sure  that  the  students 
include  a  rationale  for  using  each  method. 


A  Programmed  Guide:    Fundamentals  of  Measurement  and  Evalua- 
tion, J.  T.  Flynn,  Van  Nostrand-Reinhold  Co.,  1969. 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  the  Classroom,  C,  H.  Nelson, 
Macmillan,  1970. 

Somebody's  Cheating  (PTS  2)  (Sound  Filmstrip,  purchase),  Har- 
court  Brace  and  Jovanovich,  Inc.,  1969. 

The  Specification  and  Measurement  of  Learning  Outcomes,  D.  A. 
Payne,  Ed.,  Ginn  and  Company,  1969. 

Examinations  (S)  (Movie,  16mm  reel,  rental),  Indiana  University 
A-V  Center,  1970. 

Test  Construction:    A  Programmed  Guide,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1970. 

Tips  in  Taking  Tests,  National  Education  Association,  1970. 

Tests  and  Measurement,  F.  G.  Brown,  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
1969. 

Educational  Measurement,  E,  F.  Lyndquist,  Ed.,  Scott  Foresman 
and  Company.  1967. 

Standards  for  Educational  and  Psychological  Tests  and  Manuals, 
American  Psychological  Association,  1966. 

Making  the  Classroom  Test:    A  Guide  for  Teachers,  Educational 
Testing  Service,  1961. 

Elementary  Statistical  Methods  for  Educational  Measurement, 
A.  E.  Bartz,  Burgess  Publishing  Company,  1966. 

Kuder  Preference  Record-Vocational ,  Science  Research  Associates, 
Inc.  1962 

Vocational  Interest  Blank  for  Men:  Manual,  E.  K.  Strong, 
Consulting  Psychologists  Press..  1966. 

Criterion  -  Referenced  Measurement,  W.  James  Popham,  Ed.,  by 
Educational  Technology  Publications,  1971. 

The  Seventh  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook,  Volume  I,  Oscar 
Krisen  Buros,  The  Gryphon  Press,  1972. 

The  Seventh  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook,  Voliime  II,  Oscar 
Krisen  Buros,  The  Gryphon  Press,  1972.  ^ 
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Appendix  II 

RESOURCE  SUPPLIERS 


This  appendix  is  a  listing  of  suppliers  of  resources  itemized  at  the  end  of 
each  unit  of  the  individual  sections. 


Addi son-Wesley  Publishing  Co,,  Inc. 
Reading,  Massachusetts  01867 

Allyn  &  Bacon,  Inc. 
Rockleigh,  New  Jersey  07674 

American  Library  Association 
50  East  Huron  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

American  Psychological  Association 
1200  17th  Street,  N,W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Association  Press 

291  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10007 

Behavioral  Research  Laboratory 
Box  577 

Palo  Alto,  California  94302 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc. 
Subsidiary,  Howard  W.  Sams  &  Co. 
4300  West  62nd  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46268 

Burgess  Publishing  Company 
426  South  Sixth  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55415 


Carousel  Films,  Inc. 

1 501  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

CENCO  Educational  Aids 
2600  S.  Kostner  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60623 

Center  for  Applied  Research  in 

Education 
70  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10011 

Chandler  Publishing  Company 

124  Spear  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94105 

Churchill  Films 

6671  Sunset  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California  90028 

Classroom  World  Productions 
516  West  34th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10001 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
475  Riverside  Drive 
New  York,  New  York  10027 

Publications  Order  Office 

Box  592 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 
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Consulting  Psychologists  Press 

577  College  Avenue 

Palo  Alto,  California  94306 

Coronet  Films 

65  E.  South  Water  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

Creative  Visuals 
Box  1911 

Big  Spring,  Texas  79720 

Daedalus  Periodical 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and 

Sciences 
7  Linden  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02114 

Educational  Activities,  Inc. 
P.  0.  Box  392 

Freeport,  L.  I.,  New  York  11520 
or,  4067  Transport  Street 
Palo  Alto,  California  94303 

Educational  Facilities  Laboratory 

477  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

Educational  Technology  Publications, 
Inc. 

140  Sylvan  Avenue 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  07632 

Educational  Testing  Service 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Educational 

Corporation 
425  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Eye  Gate  House,  Inc. 
146-01  Archer  Avenue 
Jamaica,  New  York  11435 


Fawcett  World  Library 

1  Astor  Plaza 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

Fearon  Publishers 

2165  Park  Boulevard 

Palo  Alto,  California  94306 


Filmstrip  House,  Inc. 
432  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  New  York  10016 

Follett  Educational  Corporation 
1010  West  Washington  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Illinois  60607 

Franklin  Watts,  Inc. 
575  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10022 
A  Division  of  Grolier,  Inc. 

W.  H.  Freeman  and  Company 

660  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94104 

The  Free  Press 

The  Macmillan  Company 

866  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10026 

Ginn  and  Company 

35  Mobile  Drive 

Toronto  16,  Ontario,  Canada 

The  Gryphon  Press 

220  Montgomery  Street 

Highland  Park,  New  Jersey  08904 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 

757  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 

383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
2  Park  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02107 

Indiana  University  Audio-Visual 
Center 

Field  Services  Department 
Bloomington,  Indiana  47401 

Instructional  Aids,  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  191 

Mankato,  Minnesota  56001 
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The  Judy  Company 
Affiliate,  General  Learning 

Corporation 
310  North  Second  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55401 

Laidlaw  Brothers 

Division,  Doubleday  Publishers 

Thatcher  and  Madison 

River  Forest,  Illinois  60305 

The  Macmillan  Company 
866  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10022 
♦ 

Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing 
Company 

1300  Alum  Creek  Drive 
Columbus,  Ohio  43216 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10036 

National  Audio-Visual  Assn.,  Inc. 
3150  Spring  Street 
Fairfax,  Virginia  22030 

National  Education  Association 
Association  for  Educational 

Communications  and  Technology 
1201  16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

New  American  Library,  Inc. 
Subsidiary,  Times-Mirror  Press 

1301  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Noble  and  Noble  Publishers,  Inc. 

750  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Oregon  State  System  of  Higher 

Education 
Teaching  Research  Division 
Monmouth,  Oregon  97361 


Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10011 

Warren  Schloat  Productions,  Inc. 
Division,  Prentice-Hall  Company 
Pleasantville,  New  York  10570 

Science  Research  Associates,  Inc. 
259  East  Erie  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 
1900  E.  Lake  Avenue 
Glenview,  Illinois  60025 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc 
1345  Diversey  Parkway 
Chicago,  Illinois  60614 

Stanton  Films 

7934  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California  90046 

Teachers  College  Press 
Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University 
525  West  120th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10027 

3M  Company 

Visual  Products  Division 
3M  Center 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 

U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Department  of  Health,  Education 

and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.C.  20201 

Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Company 
450  West  33rd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10001 

John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

605  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10016 
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SUGGESTED  EVALUATION  QUESTIONS 
FOR  PRE-  AND  POST-TESTS 
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Introduction 

These  tests  are  keyed  to  the  Educational 
Services  guide  of  the  Public  Service 
Occupations  curriculum. 

The  Educational  Services  guide  includes 
the  following  units : 

Uniti      Human  Growth  and 
Davalopmant 

Unit  2     How  Paopla  Ltam 

Unit  3  —  Tha  Ditadvantagad  Studant 

Unit  4  —  instructional  Mathods 

Units  —  Basic  Skills  in  tha  Lanyuaga 
Arts 

Unite  —  Educational  Tachniquas  and 
IMatarials 

Unit  7  ^  Tasting  and  Evaluation 

These  tests  were  developed  to  help 
teachers: 

(1)  measure  student  learning  gain. 

(2)  determine  if  the  instructional 
objectives  have  been  met. 

lest  Contents 

Any  evaluation  of  student  learning 
should  adhere  closely  to  the  intended 
outcomes  expressed  m  the  written 
objectives.  Therefore,  each  test  is  based 
on  the  specific  instructional  objectives 
found  in  its  corresponding  unit  in  the 
Orientation  guide.  Every  item  of  each  test 
IS  directly  associated  with  one  of  the 
objectives  found  in  the  guide  for  that  unit 

These  tests  are  structured  to  help 
determine  whether  the  student  has 
become  competent  or  not  in  each  unit  The 
Items  for  each  test  relate  only  to  the 
instructional  objectives  found  at  the 
beginning  of  that  unit  m  the  guide  No  test 
items  refer  to  material  found  in  previous  or 
later  units.  Consequently,  each  unit  in  the 
teacher's  guide  and  its  corresponding  test- 
can  be  used  independently 


The  evaluative  approach  used  in  these 
tests  is  not  designed  to  measure  the 
relative  standing  of  each  student  to  an 
actual  or  hypothetical  population.  Rather, 
it  is  designed  to  report  a  student's 
performance  solely  in  terms  of  objectives 
mastered  or  not  mastered.  Each  student 
can  reach  or  exceed  the  minimum 
performance  standard  or  criterion.  Hence, 
this  testing  is  called  criterion  referenced 
testing. 


Directions 

The  tests  have  been  prepared  as  master 
copies  which  may  be  duplicated  for 
student  distribution. 

There  is  a  separate  test  for  each  unit  of 
instruction  in  the  curriculum  guide.  For 
example,  test  number  one  can  be  used  as  a 
pretest  and  a  post-test  with  the  content  in 
Educational  Services  Unit  1  —  Human 
Growth  and  Development. 

Because  each  class  is  unique, 
instructors  may  add  or  delete  any  test 
items  desired. 

These  tests  have  been  given  under 
nearly  every  conceivable  condition,  formal 
group  testing,  informal  individual 
sessions,  and  '*take  home"  tests.  In  so  far 
as  can  be  determined,  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  under  every  condition. 

In  response  to  the  demand  fora  system 
that  is  easy  to  use,  a  convenient  answer 
key  for  each  test  has  been  included  in  this 
folder.   

The  tests  provide  an  objective  method 
for  determining  student  learning  gain, 
whri6  freeing^teachers  to  use  valuable  time 
1or  instruction. 


The  validity  of  any  test  must  be 
determined  in  reference  to  the  particular 
use  for  which  the  test  is  being 
considered.  As  these  tests  are  essentially 
measures  of  student  achievement,  they 
must  have  content  validity.  Content 
validity  involves  the  systematic 
examination  of  the  test  content  to  insure 
that  it  covers  a  representative  sample  of 
the  behavior  domain  to  be  measured.  By 
employing  questions  that  directly  relate 
to  the  instructional  objectives  in  each 
unit,  content  validity  is  insured. 

An  experimental  edition  of  this  test 
was  field  tested  in  twelve  schools,  which 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  size  of 
school  anO  community.  Over  1,000 
secondary  school  students  were  involved 
in  the  validation  testing.  Socio-economic 
groups  taking  the  test  ranged  from  the 
disadvantaged  to  upper  middle-class.  The 
schools  were  also  selected  to  gain  a 
student  population  from  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  areas.  In  each  of  the 
schools,  the  teacher  first  gave  the 
students  a  pretest  before  the  content  was 
introduced.  The  same  testing  instrument 
was  used  as  a  post-test.  The  objectives 
were  to  measure  student  learning  which 
took  place  as  a  result  of  studying  the 
material  in  the  instructional  unit,  and  to 
establish  crite''ion  referenced  tests  for 
use  by  schools  throughout  the  country. 
For  this  purpose,  a  percentage  passing 
of  70  percent  or  above  on  the  post-test 
was  considered  to  be  an  acceptable 
criterion  mastery  for  that  unit.  No  norms 
were  established  for  these  tests.  It  is 
suggested  that  each  student  be  able  to 
successfully  pass  70  percent  of  the 
questions  for  each  instructional  unit  that 
he  IS  tested  on.  During  this  field  test, 
suggestions  for  improving  these  tests 
were  also  made.  The  criterion  referenced 
tests  in  this  booklet  are  based  on  the 
pretest  and  post-test  material  used  in 
this  validation  study. 
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PfepQfing  for 

Public  Service 
Occupations 


Evaluation 
Questions 


Unit  1     Huinin  Growth  and  Divilopmint 


1.  Behavior  can  be  viewed  as  a. 


.activity. 


2  development  includes  the  use  of  eyes  and  ears  to  find  out  what  the  en 

vironment  is  like. 

3.  Learning  to  get  along  with  others  is  a_  


task. 


.or. 


4.  A  person  who  cannot  cope  may  become^  

5.  Large  muscles  develop  first  in  a  child's  

6.  Children  develop__  when  they  learn  to  think  on  a  concrete  level 


development. 


7.  Children  who  believe  that  they  are  worthy  human  beings  have  a  positive.  

8.  When  children  learn  to  love  and  to  trust,  they  are  gaining  in_  maturity. 


9.  Physical  growth  is  fastest  m   ■  

IQ  is  a  time  when  one  searches  for  one's  identity. 


II.  Individuals  are , 


 when  they  are  ready  to  take  their  place  as  functioning 


members  of  society 


Possible  Answers 


adolescence         emotional         intellectually      physical  sdf-injage  social 

coping  infancy  mature  repressed  ^jensory  withdrawn 


1.  coping 

2.  sensory 

3.  social 


Answer  Key 


4.  withdrawn,  repressed 

5.  physical 

6.  intellectually 


7.  self-image 

8.  emotional 

9.  infancy 


10.  adolescence 

1 1.  mature 
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Place  the  letter  before  each  of  the  following  characteristics  in  one  of  the  boxes  below.  Although 
there  are  individual  differences  in  stages  of  development,  place  each  characteristic  in  the  age  group 
where  it  is  most  likely  to  be  found.  No  letter  can  be  left  out  or  used  more  than  once. 

A.  Seeks  love  and  affection  from  family  group 

B.  Can  reason  well  about  things  that  cannot  be  seen 

C.  Recognizes  own  strengths  and  weaknesses 

D.  Becoming  aware  of  surrounding  environment 

E.  Is  mature  at  one  moment,  immature  at  another'moment 
Becoming  attracted  to  the  opposite  sex 
Large  muscles  are  developing 
Can  form  good  relationships  with  many  people 
Can  sort  items  into  categories 

Gaining  in  fine  muscle  coordination  ^ 
Reacts  to  loud  noises,  loss  of  support,  and  loneliness 
Glandular  and  sexual  changes  occurring 
Is  identifying  the  role  one's  sexual  group  usually  plays 
N.  Physical  growth  completed 
O.  Has  ix  great  need  to  be  accepted  by  peers 
P.  Can  analyze  and  evaluate  ideas  on  a  higher  level 


F. 

G 

H 

1. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

M 


PHYSICAL 

INTELIECTUAI 

SOCIAL 

EMOTIONAL 

0-6 
Years  Old 

6-12 
Years  Old 

Adolescence 

Adulthood 

0-6 
Years  Old 


6-12 
Years  Old 


Adolescence 


PHYSICAL 


Answer  Key 


INTELLECTIAI 


G 


D 


B 


SOCIAL 


M 


F 


EMOTIONAL 


O 


Adulthood 


N 


H 


HI: 
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Preparing  for  Evaluation 
Public  Service  Questions 

Occupations 


Unit  2     How  Piople  Liarn 

1.  When  students  make  ice  cream  in  the  classroom,  they  are  learning  by: 

A.  Observation 

B.  Transference 

C.  Doing 

D.  Trial  and  error 

2.  When  students  solve  different  problems  by  remembering  how  to  solve 
similar  problems,  they  are  learning  by: 

A.  Observation 

B.  Transference 

C.  Doing 

D.  Trial-and-error 

3.  Which  is  not  an  effective  way  to  get  students  to  learn  by  transference? 

A.  Teach  each  fact  separately 

B.  Stress  the  underlying  principles 

C.  Stress  the  relationship  of  what  is  being  taught  to  other  parts  of  learning 

D.  Use  leading  questions  to  get  students  to  transfer  learning 

4.  Teaching  many  similar  things  at  once  may  lead  to: 

A.  Negative  transfer 

B.  Positive  transfer 

C.  Learning  by  doing 

D.  None  of  the  above 

5.  When  students  stay  at  some  stage  of  learning  for  a  long  time,  they  have: 

A.  Regressed 

B.  Reached  a  plateau 

C.  Done  as  well  as  they  could 

D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  Which  could  not  be  a  cause  of  a  learning  plateau? 

A.  Emotions 

B.  Subject  matter  too  hard 

C.  High  motivation 

D.  Failure  of  the  instructor  to  give  needed  assistance 

7.  An  achievement  test  measures: 

A.  What  the  student  may  be  able  to  do 

B.  What  the  student  may  be  able  to  do  after  training 

C.  What  the  student  is  accomplishing  at  th^  present  time 

D.  All  of  the  above 
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8.  People  learn  best  if  their  instructors  remember  to: 

A.  Provide  breaks 

B.  Teach  theory,  then  allow  practice  time 

C.  Limit  instructional  time  to  50  hours  per  week 

D.  All  of  the  above 

9.  When  students  score  lower  after  training  than  before  training  they  have: 

A.  Reached  a  plateau 

B.  Regressed 

C.  Done  as  well  as  they  could 

D.  All  of  the  above 

10.  Instructors  should  allow  students  to: 

A.  Criticize  ideas 

B.  Disagree  with  them 

C.  Defend  their  own  ideas 

D.  All  of  the  above 

11.  When  teachers  measure  what  students  may  be  able  to  do,  they  are  measuring: 

A.  Achievement 

B.  Aptitude 

C.  Ability 

D.  All  of  the  above 

12.  Which  statement  is  correct? 

A.  Every  second  grade  class  in  a  school  should  have  the  same  schedule 

B.  It  is  best  to  start  with  practical  work,  then  explain  the  theory  later 

C.  It  is  best  to  teach  the  theory  first,  then  provide  practical  work 

D.  The  more  a  teacher  covers,  the  more  students  learn 

13.  If  children  see  others  being  rewarded  for  specific  behavior,  they  are  apt  to: 

A.  Become  hostile  toward  those  receiving  the  reward 

B.  .  Imitate  those  receiving  the  reward 

C.  Become  hostile  toward  the  person  giving  thq^reward 

D.  None  of  the  above 

14.  Students  learn  best  if  they  can: 

A.  Do  what  is  being  taught 

B.  Use  the  trial-and-error  method  to  see  for  themselves  which  works  best 

C.  Observe  others  doing  what  is  being  taught 

D.  Transfer  what  they  have  learned  previously  to  the  new  situation 


Answer  Key 


1.  C  4.  A  7.  C  10.  D  13.  B 

2.  B  5.  B  8.  D  11.  B  14.  A 

3.  A  6.  C  9.  B  12.  C 
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Preparing  for  Evaluation  #1 

Public  Service  Questions  A 

Occupations  ^ 

Unit  3     Thf  DisadvantaEid  Studint 

Johnny  is  a  nine-year-old  boy.  He  is  very  dirty  and  wears  old  clothes  that  are  too  big  for  him.  He 
is  absent  much  of  the  time,  and  is  tardy  often. 

Johnny  is  very  small  for  his  age,  and  is  quite  thin.  He  has  been  known  to  steal  food  from  the 
lunch  boxes  of  other  children. 

He  does  not  get  along  well  with  other  children.  He  is  constantly  in  a  fight,  and  tends  to  pick  on 
the  smaller  children  on  the  playground. 

Johnny  is  a  very  poor  student,  particularly  in  reading  and  arithmetic.  As  his  grammar  is  poor, 
he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  class  in  language. 

Johnny's  parents  feel  they  are  doing  a  good  job  with  Johnny,  and  if  there  is  a  problem,  it  is  the 
school's  fault. 

As  Johnny's  teacher,  what  would  you  do  about  this  situation?  Choose  the  ten  best  answers  from 
the  list  below. 


A         Dnn't  let  Johnny  participate  in  class 

B.         Provide  breakfast  for  Johnny 

C  Spank  Johnny  when  he  fights  the 

younger  children 

D.        Give  Johnny  love  and  attention 

E  ^Write  his  parents  a  nasty  letter 

F  Assign  different  children  to  play  with 

Johnny 

G.  Scold  Johnny  in  front  of  the  class 

H.  Ignore  Johnny 

I.  ^Take  clothes  that  fit  Johnny  to 

Johnny's  home 

J  Give  Johnny  treats  when  he  does  well 


L.         Explain  to  Johnny  how  his  behavior  is 
inappropriate 

M.,  Isolate  Johnny  from  the  rest  of  the 

class  when  he  misbehaves 

N  .Bring  a  washcloth  and  have  Johnny 

wash  up  every  morning 

O  Expel  Johnny  the  first  time  he 

misbehaves 

P  Invite  Johnny's  parents  to  school  for  a 

conference 

Q  Give  Johnny  extra  help  in  reading, 

math  and  language 

R  See  if  Johnny  qualifies  for  free  lunch 

l  et  Johnny  miss  recess  if  he  can't 
behave 

T  Praise  Johnny  when  he  does  well 

U  Go  to  Johnny's  home  for  a  conference 


K.  Expel  Johnny  for  three  days  if  he 

misbehaves  again 
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Answer  Key 


D 

J 

M 
P 
U 


R 

T 
S 

Q 
L 


Although  each  child  and  each  situation  is  unique,  the  above  answers  reflect  the  general  philosophy 
which  has  been  found  to  be  most  effective  in  dealing  with  disadvantaged  children. 
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Instryctional  Methods 


1.  In  selecting  instructional  materials,  teacher's  aides  should  consider: 

A.  Cost 

B.  Whether  the  materials  are  worthwhile 

C.  Cost  and  whether  the  material  is  worthwhile 

D.  None  of  the  above 

2.  In  determining  worth  of  material,  the  instructor  should  consider  if: 

A.  The  material  is  on  the  right  level  of  the  students 

B.  The  material  is  too  costly 

C.  The  material  is  accurate  and  up-to-date 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  In  selecting  materials,  teacher's  aides  should: 

A.  Decide  which  method  is  best  suited  to  what  has  to  be  taught 

B.  Use  tapes  and  videotapes  as  much  as  possible 

C.  Use  films  as  much  as  possible 

D.  All  of  the  above 

4.  Which  of  the  following  are  considered  auditory  training  aids? 

A.  Chalkboards  and  bulletin  boards 

B.  Radios,  records,  and  tape  recorders 

C.  Models  and  displays 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  Work  sheets  or  information  sheets  are  called: 

A.  Software 

B.  Hardware 

C.  Auditory  training  aids 

D.  None  of  the  above 

6.  Which  is  a  true  statement  about  training  aids? 

A.  Learning  aids  appeal  to  the  senses 

B.  Training  aids  have  not  been  effectively  used  in  many  public  educat 
programs 

C.  Training  aids  are  usually  constructed  or  selected  by  the  instructor 

D.  All  of  the  above 

7.  Instructors  use  lesson  plans  to: 

A.  Keep  students  informed 

B.  Keep  parents  informed 

C.  Guide  themselves  in  preparing  a  lesson 

D.  Aid  the  superintendent 
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8. 


Every  lesson  plan  should  include: 


A.  Plans  for  seating  pupils 

B.  Plans  to  aid  the  students'  comfort 

C.  Plans  for  adequate  air  in  the  room 

D.  All  of  the  above 

9.  After  instructors  have  taught  a  lesson  many  times,  they: 

A.  Forget  to  cover  the  material 

B.  Gartn  confidence  in  themselves 

C.  Become  self-conscious 

D.  None  of  the  above 

10.  When  class  discussion  lekds  to  another  subject,  the  instructor  should: 

A.  Get  the  discussion  back  to  the  lesson  plan  as  soon  as  possible 

B,  Let  the  class  keep  on  discussing  what  is  interesting  to  them 
C  Change  the  lesson  plan 

D.  None  of  the  above 

11.  The  heading  of  the  lesson  plan  should  include: 

A.  A  tie-in  with  previous  knowledge 

B.  Ways  of  interesting  the  class  in  the  subject 

C.  The  lesson  file  number  and  training  aids  needed 

D.  All  of  the  above 

12.  The  introduction  of  the  lesson  plan  should  include: 

A.  A  summary  of  the  lesson 

B.  The  method  of  presentation 

C.  A  way  to  interest  the  class  in  the  subject 

D.  The  title  of  the  lesson 

13.  The  development  of  the  lesson  plan  should  include: 

A.  The  title  of  the  lesson 

B.  Examples  to  make  the  material  clear 

C.  A  way  to  interest  the  class 

D.  All  of  the  above 

14.  The  summary  of  a  lesson  plan  should  include: 

A.  Periods  for  checking  student  understanding 

B.  Illustrations  and  devices  for  making  things  clear 
C  A  review  for  all  important  points  and  conclusions 
D.  All  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1.  c 

2.  D 

3.  A 


4.  B 

5.  A 

6.  D 


7.  C 

8.  D 

9.  B 


10.  A 

11.  C 

12.  C 


13.  B 

14.  C 
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Occupations 

Unit  5    Basic  Skills  in  thi  LanguaEi  Arts 

1.  The  basic  word  vocabulary  of  second  grade  readers  consists  of: 

A.  First  grade  words  and  second  grade  words 

B.  Second  grade  words 

C  Second  grade  words  and  third  grade  words 
D,  First  grade  words 

2.  Which  would  be  visual  skill? 

A.  Hearing  the  differences  in  words 

B.  Saying  words  that  rhyme 

C.  Seeing  likenesses  and  differences  in  words 

D.  None  of  the  above 

3.  A  comprehension  skill  would  be: 

A.  Seeing  likenesses  in  words 

B.  Telling  the  meaning  of  a  sentence 

C.  Hearing  rhyming  words 

D.  None  of  the  above 

4.  First  grade  word  recognition  skills  consist  of: 

A.  Knowing  the  names  of  letters 

B.  Matching  letters 

C.  Matching  capital  and  small  letters 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  Teachers  can  create  a  pleasant  atmosphere  by: 

A.  Concentrating  on  drill 

B.  Placing  pictures  of  show  business  people  around  the  room 

C.  Working  on  a  large  chalkboard  far  from  the  students 

D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  When  teaching  children  to  read,  the  teacher  should: 

A.  Introduce  material  at  a  fast  rate  to  avoid  boring  the  children 

B.  Let  each  student  learn  at  his  own  rate 

C.  Try  to  keep  all  children  learning  at  an  average  rate 

D.  Introduce  all  material  at  a  slow  rate  to  avoide  upsetting  slower  children 

7.  Which  statement  is  correct? 

A.  Skills  should  be  taught  in  a  series  of  small  steps 

B.  Skills  should  be  presented  in  big  steps  to  show  the  whole  picture  at  once 

C.  Children  learn  best  when  their  reading  materials  are  primarily  unfamiliar 

D.  Teachers  should  spend  the  same  amount  of  time  on  each  skill  with  every  child 
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8.  An  auditory  skill  would  be: 

A.  Hearing  the  differences  in  words 

B.  Hearing  rhyming  words  ♦ 

C.  Knowing  the  number  of  sounds  in  a  word 

D.  All  of  the  above 

9.  Readers  should  be  able  to: 

A.  Draw  logical  conclusions 

B.  See  relationships 

C.  Predict  outcomes 

D.  All  of  the  above 

10.  Primary  students  are  more  likely  to  use: 

A.  Encyclopedias 

B.  Atlases  and  maps 

C.  Beginning  dictionaries 

D.  None  of  the  above 

11.  Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  students  are  likely  to  use: 

A.  Encyclopedias 

B.  Card  catalogues 
C  Atlases  and  maps 
D.  All  of  the  above 

12.  A  reading  text  book  is  correct  for  a  student  if: 

A.  The  student  can  read  it  with  no  mistakes 

B.  The  student  makes  some  mistakes  while  reading  it 

C.  The  students  makes  many  mistakes  while  reading  it 

D.  The  student  must  figure  out  every  word 

13.  Comic  books  can  be  used  to: 

A.  Teach  writing  skills 

B.  To  add  interest  in  reading 

C.  To  increase  reading  ability 

D.  All  of  the  above 

14.  Primary  students  should  be  able  to  use: 

A.  Italics 

B.  Parentheses 

C.  Exclamation  marks 

D.  None  of  the  above 
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Answer  Key 


I. 

A 

4. 

D 

7. 

A 

10. 

C 

13. 

D 

2. 

C 

5. 

B 

8. 

D 

11. 

D 

14. 

C 

3. 

B 

6. 

B 

9. 

D 

12. 

B 

1  /  i; 
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Preparing  for 

Public  Service 
Occupations 


Evaluation 
Questions 


Unit  6    Edyeational  Techniquii  and  Matirials 


1.  Teachers  use  instructional  materials  because: 

A.  They  save  time 

B.  They  create  interest 

C.  They  develop  understanding 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  Bulletin  boards  should: 

A.  Have  little  color 

B.  Be  very  detailed 

C.  Have  legible  writing 

D.  Be  hard  to  handle 

3.  A  good  bulletin  board  would  not  have: 

A.  Many  major  ideas 

B.  Illustrations 

C.  Clear  captions 

D.  A  headline 

4.  Bulletin  board  letters  can  be  made  by: 

A.  Rubber-:*amp 

B.  Stencil 

C.  Speed-ball  pens 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  opaque  projector  is  that: 

A.  The  class  does  not  pay  attention 

B.  rhe  opaque  material  can  be  projected 

C.  The  room  must  be  darkened 

D.  It  can  be  used  for  individual  and  group  instruction 

6.  Which  one  is  an  untrue  statement  about  opaque  projectors? 

A.  The  opaque  projector  is  bulkier  than  most  projection  equipment 

B.  The  lamp  shines  light  on  the  stage 

C.  The  lens  focuses  and  enlarges  the  image  on  the  screen 

D.  The  tray  is  used  to  project  materials  which  are  not  flat 

7.  Which  one  is  an  advantage  of  the  overhead  projector? 

A.  Classroom  lights  can  be  left  on 

B.  The  cost  of  prepared  materials  is  low 

C.  The  transparencies  can  not  be  used  again 

D.  None  of  the  above 
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8.  The  sound  track  is  located: 

A.  On  the  sound  drum 

B.  On  the  film 

C.  In  the  amplifier 

D.  In  the  speaker 

9.  Which  part  of  a  film  system  changes  the  electrical  vibrations 
into  sound  vibrations? 

A.  The  exciter  lamp 

B.  The  amplifier 

C.  The  speaker 

D.  The  sound  drum 

10.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  film  loop  above  and  below  the  film 
channel  so  that: 

A.  The  sound  drum  can  operate 

B.  The  film  .won't  break 

C.  The  amplifier  can  enlarge  the  vibrations 

D.  The  film  will  fit  into  the  sprocket  holes 

11.  Which  one  is  a  true  statement  about  films? 

A.  The  picture  should  go  through  the  projector  upside  down  and  backward 

B.  The  film  should  come  off  the  reel  counter-clockwise 

C.  The  film  should  go  through  the  projector  right  side  up  and  forward 

D.  None  of  the  above 

12.  In  starting  a  film  projector,  the  teacher's  aide  should: 

A.  Start  motor,  turn  on  lamp,  then  thread  projector 

B.  Prefocus  and  position  machine,  connect  power  cord,  then  thread  projector 

C.  Prefocus  and  position  machine,  turn  on  amplifier,  then  thread  projector 

D.  Thread  projector,  turn  on  amplifier,  then  prefocus  and  position  machine 

13.  Teachers  use  tape  recorders  because: 

A.  Tape  recorders  lessen  a  child's  imagination 

B.  It  is  a  good  way  for  children  to  express  themselves 
C  Children  are  unable  to  pick  out  their  own  voices 
D.  All  of  the  above 

14.  An  advantage  of  thin  magnetic  tape  over  thicker  tape  is  that  it: 

A.  Gives  more  playing  time 

B.  Tends  to  last  longer 

C.  Can  be  erased  more 

D.  All  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1.  D 

2.  C 

3.  A 


4.  D 

5.  C 

6.  D 


7.  A 

8.  B 

9.  C 


10.  B 

11.  A 

12.  C 


13.  B 

14.  A 
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Preparing  for  E vq  I  u  q  t  i  o  n 

Public  Service  Quest  ions 

Occupations 

Unit  7     Tisting  and  Evaluation 

1.  Which  is  true  of  norm-referenced  grading? 

A.  The  teacher  grades  on  a  curve 

B.  The  students  in  the  middle  get  average  marks 

C.  A  student's  work  is  compared  to  the  other  members  of  the  class 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  Which  is  true  of  criterion-referenced  grading? 

A.  The  teacher  grades  on  a  curve 

B.  The  students  try  to  accomplish  a  set  goal 

C.  A  student's  work  is  compared  to  the  other  members  of  the  class 

D.  None  of  the  above 

3.  Tests  that  measure  comprehension  and  academic  ability  are  called: 

A.  Aptitude  tests 

B.  Interest  tests 

C.  Intelligence  tests 

D.  Achievement  tests 

4.  Tes4s  used  to  predict  the  outcome  of  a  student's  performance 
after  training  are  called: 

A.  Interest  tests 

B.  Aptitude  tests 

C.  Intelligence  tests 

D.  Achievement  tests 

5.  Tests  that  measure  what  students  have  learned  (after  training)  are  called: 

A.  Achievement  tests 

B.  Intelligence  tests 

C.  Aptitude  tests 

D.  Interest  tests 

6.  Students  special  abilities  can  be  detected  by: 

A.  Special  tests 

B.  Observation  of  products  made  by  students 

C.  Oral  interviews 

D.  All  of  the  above 

7.  In  determining  the  interests  of  students,  instructors  can  give: 

A.  The  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank 

B.  The  Kuder  Preference  Record  -  Vocational 

C.  The  Thurstone's  Vocational  Interest  Schedule 

D.  All  of  the  above 


8.  When  evaluating  interest  test  results,  instructors  should  not: 

A.  Consider  the  pupils  knowledge  interests  and  needs 

B.  Analyze  the  pupils'  goals 

C.  Focus  entirely  on  the  test  results 

D.  Relate  the  educational  process  to  the  pupils'  capacities  and  goals 

9.  Good  tests  should: 

A.  Measure  what  they  say  they  are  measuring 

B.  Have  similar  results  when  used  with  similar  students 

C.  Have  instructions  that  are  easy  to  follow 

D.  All  of  the  above 

10.  The  Iowa  Test  of  Educational  Development  is: 

A.  An  interest  test 

B.  An  achievement  test 

C.  An  aptitude  test 

D.  None  of  the  above 

11.  One  of  the  tests  to  diagnose  reading  ability  is: 

A.  The  Durrell-Sullivan  Reading  Capacity 

B.  California  Tests  of  Mental  Maturity 

C.  The  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  (WISC) 

D.  The  Wechsler-Bellevue  Intelligence  Scale 

12.  Which  test  is  a  group  test  to  measure  intelligence? 

A.  The  Iowa  Test  of  Educational  Development 

B.  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity 

C.  Kuder  Preference  Record 

D.  Stanford-Benet  Tests  of  Intelligence 

13.  A  test  for  evaluation  of  a  pupil's  adjustment  would  be: 

A.  The  Kuder  Preference  Record 

B.  The  Lorge-Thorndike  Intelligence  Test 

C.  The  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale 

D.  None  of  the  above 

14.  Standardized  tests  can  be  graded  by  using: 

A.  Strip  keys 

B.  Window  stencils 

C.  Machines 

D.  All  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


I    D  4.  B  7.  D  10.  B  13.  C 

2.  B  5.  A  8.  C  11.  A  14.  D 

3.  C  6.  D  y.  D  12.  B 
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FOREWORD 


This  Law  Enforcement  Services  Career  Education  Curriculum  Guide  is  one  of  a 
series  developed  to  assist  those  involved  in  implementing  career  education 
programs  concerned  with  public  service  occupations.    This  Guide  consists  of 
six  units,  and  contains  the  basic  instructional  material  recommended  for  the 
area  of  Law  Enforcement  Services  preparation.    It  offers  suggestions  for  course 
content,  teaching  materials,  and  instructional  objectives,  as  well  as  teacher 
and  student  activities  helpful  in  preparing  individuals  for  entry-level  posi- 
tions in  public  safety  occupations. 

The  subject  matter  is  oriented  toward  teachers  with  minimal  training  and/or 
experience  in  public  service  educational  preparation.    Units  are  presented  in 
a  sequential  order;  however,  each  is  designed  to  stand  alone  as  a  separate 
body  of  knowledge.    Primary  emphasis  ison  Law  Enforcement  occupations 
preparation;  however,  other  individuals  may  also  want  to  utilize  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  Guide. 

All  of  the  information  is  "suggested,"  and  should  be  adapted  to  meet  local 
conditions  and  needs. 

A  wide  range  of  suggestions  and  approaches  to  the  subject  were  received  and, 
wherever  possible,  incorporated  into  the  final  document.    Since  the  resulting 
materials  represent  many  opinions,  no  approval  or  endorsement  of  any  insti- 
tution, organization,  agency,  or  person  should  be  inferred. 

This  Guide  was  prepared  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Voca- 
tional Education  Section,  Program  Planning  Unit,  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  E.  David  Graf.    The  major  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  this  Guide 
belongs  to  James  J.  Lynn,  Curriculum  Specialist,  Public  Service  Occupations 
Curriculum  Project. 


Patrick  J.  Weagraff,  Ed.D. 
Project  Director 
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Unit 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATION 
OF  POLICE  DEPARTMENTS 


1.  Ability  to  describe  the  general  organizational  structure 
of  a  typical  police  department. 

2.  Ability  to  understand  the  general  requirements  for  admis- 
sion into  the  police  service. 

3.  Ability  to  distinguish  the  various  employment  categories 
in  the  police  service  and  their  basic  duties. 

4.  Ability  to  summarize  the  mission  and  primary  tasks  of 
selected  police  units  and  services. 

5.  Ability  to  recognize  the  relationship  between  law  and 
order,  and  individual  freedom  in  police  work. 

6.  Ability  to  form  positive  values  about  general  police 
operations. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  organization  of  modern-day  society  for  its  own  protection 
against  crime  and  the  criminal  element  provides  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  fascinating  stories  of  our  time.  Crime 
and  delinquency  are  among  the  major  social  problems  con- 
fronting t\)e  American  people.    In  addition,  the  mass  produc- 
tion line  in  the  automotive  industry  and  the  rapid  increase 
in  motor  vehicle  registration  present  challenges  of  major 
proportions  to  modern  society. 

So  that  the  problems  involved  can  begin  to  be  understood,  and 
proper  solutions  arrived  at,  a  new  educational  field  of  police 
organization  and  management  has  evolved.    This  is  the  study 
of  the  principles  of  organization  and  administration  of  law 
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enforcement  agencies,  and  applications  of  these  principles  to 
the  effective  delivery  of  modern  police  service.  The  discus- 
sion herein  will  cover  the  fundamentals  of  that  new  science. 

Police  problems  tend  to  become  complex  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  understood.    The  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  police  enterprise  is  a  technical  undertaking 
that  requires  an  informed  approach  if  the  resources  of  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  are  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage 
and  with  the  best  results. 

This  unit  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  problems  of  municipal 
police  service,  although  the  basic  principles  involved  apply 
equally  well  to  law  enforcement  administration  at  the  county, 
state,  and  federal  levels,  and  to  the  fields  of  commercial 
and  industrial  security. 


EMPLOYMENT  LEVELS 

Prior  to  discussion  of  organization  and  management,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  various  employment  levels 
within  the  police  service.    The  first  task,  then,  is  an  iden- 
tification of  the  employment  levels  and  their  associated 
responsibilities. 


Patrolman. 

The  Patrolman  is  the  first-line  officer  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment.   He  is  charged  with  the  general  responsibility  of 
enforcing  the  law  and  providing  services  to  the  public.  The 
patrolman  is  the  most  visible  member  of  the  Police  Department 
and  often  the  only  member  with  whom  citizens  may  come  in  con- 
tact.   Patrolmen  may  be  assigned  to  such  duties  as  patrol, 
traffic  enforcement,  tactical  patrol  or  strike  units,  canine 
corps,  community  relations,  clerical,  etc.;  but  are  most 
frequently  assigned  to  uniformed  motor  patrol. 


Detective. 

The  Detective  is  assigned  to  a  non-uniformed  criminal  investi- 
gation unit.    It  is  not  always  a  specific  rank,  and  a  police- 
men is  sometimes  assigned  to  the  task.    In  the  event  detective 
is  a  separate  rank,  the  salary  and  prestige  are  slightly  above 
the  rank  of  patrolman  and  below  the  rank  of  Sergeant.  The 
term  Detective^  however,  is  commonly  used  to  describe  anyone 
assigned  to  non-uniformed  investigation. 

Sergeant. 

The  Sergeant  is  one  rank  above  the  patrolman.    He  is  the  first 
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level  of  supervision.    When  a  Sergeant  is  assigned  specific 
duties,  the  identification  of  the  duty  usually  takes  precedence 
in  his  title,  for  example.  Patrol^  Detective^  or  Records 
Sergeant,    Some  police  departments  do  not  have  this  rank,  and  * 
others  use  it  only  in  specialized  areas  such  as  the  Detective 
Bureau. 


Desk  Lieutenant. 

The  rank  of  Desk  Lieutenant  is  a  position  found  in  some  areas 
of  the  United  States,  and  usually  with  duties  in  communications. 
A  rank  above  Sergeant,  but  below  the  full  rank  of  Lieutenant, 
the  Desk  Lieutenant  does  not  usually  exercise  supervisory 
or  administrative  authority,  and  does  not  usually  participate 
in  the  actual  enforcement  of  the  law.    It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  all  sworn  police  personnel  have  the  powers  of 
arrest  and  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcement 
of  the  law. 


Lieutenant. 

Sometimes  called  Field  Lieutenant^  Detective  Lieutenant^ 
Training  Lieutenant^  etc.,  this  rank  either  replaces  Sergeant, 
where  that  position  does  not  exist,  or  is  the  first  administra- 
tive rank.    The  Lieutenant  is  usually  assigned  both  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  duties,  and  police  at  this  level .may  be 
charged  with  active  enforcement  in  specialized  instances. 
A  Lieutenant  is  usually  in  charge  of  a  work  shift. 


Captain, 

The  Captain^  above  the  level  of  the  Lieutenant,  is  primarily 
charged  with  administrative  responsibilities.  Although 
Captains  do  exercise  some  supervisory  responsibilities,  they 
are  seldom  involved  in  the  actual  enforcement  of  the  law. 
A  Captain  is  usually  in  charge  of  a  detail  or  region,  such  as 
a  station  or  precinct. 


Inspector. 

Inspector  is  a  rank  common  to  the  larger  Police  Departments 
only.    The  Inspector  is  primarily  involved  with  administrative 
duties,  in  charge  of  such  police  functions  as  patrol,  investi- 
gation, records  and  communications,  or  training. 


Deputy  Commissioner. 

Also  known  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Police^  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
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is  primarily  concerned  with  administrative  and  policy-making 
matters.    Working  directly  under  the  Commissioner  or  Chief, 
a  single  Deputy  would  have  the  responsibility  of  running  the 
Department  in  the  Chief's  absence,  with  general  responsibility 
for  personnel.    If  the  police  force  has  more  than  one  Deputy, 
as  many  larger  Departments  do,  responsibility  may  be  divided 
in  relation  to  the  various  functions. 


Commissioner  or  Chief  of  Police. 

Usually  an  appointive  office,  this  is  the  highest  rank  of  the 
Department.    The  Chief  or  Coimissioner  interacts  with  the 
political  structure,  and  deals  largely  with  the  Department's 
budget.    He  sets  policy  for  the  Department  and  is  responsible 
for  all  of  the  Department's  activities.    The  Chief  is  the 
final  authority  in  the  structure  of  the  Police  Department. 


Civilian  Employees. 

As  Police  Departments  are  generally  organized  along  semi- 
military  lines,  the  term  civilian  is  usually  used  to  designate 
personnel  who  do  not  have  enforcement  authority.  Employees 
with  enforcement  power  are  usually  referred  to  as  sworn  per- 
sonnel. 

Civilian  personnel  are  normally  employed  in  activities  neces- 
sary to  support  the  sworn  members  of  the  Department  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.    For  example:  clerical-secretarial, 
radio  dispatchers,  and  information  clerks.    Civilians  with 
special  expertise  may  also  be  employed  by  a  Police  Department 
in  such  fields  as  computer  technicians,  analysts,  and  pro- 
gramers,  or  as  laboratory  scientists  in  a  crime  (or  forensic) 
laboratory.    Civilian  employees  are  normally  supervised  by 
sworn  members  of  the  Department  at  a  rank  level  commensurate 
with  the  task  the  civilians  perform. 


The  Police  Executive. 

At  the  upper  level  of  management,  the  leadership  role  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  ship's  navigator.    The  Police  Chief- 
Executive  is  confronted  with  the  responsibility  of  making  high- 
level,  critical  decisions,  as  opposed  to  routine  decisions. 
They  are  decisions  that  define  the  ends  of  the  undertaking 
and  shape  its  essential  character.    He  is  also  responsible 
for  seeing  that  the  organization  accepts  and  implements  these 
objectives,  once  they  have  been  established. 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  Police  Chief-Executive  is  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  good  departmental  morale. 


and  of  a  true  spirit  of  teamwork  and  correlation  of  the  dif- 
ferent units  of  the  Department  into  a  unified  working  group. 
One  of  the  better  ways  of  attaining  this  goal  is  the  develop- 
ment, by  the  executive,  of  incentive  systems.    Under  inspired 
leadership,  good  systems  of  this  nature  will  promote  initiative 
and  self-reliance,  and  generate  a  far  more  powerful  driving 
force  than  could  ever  be  imposed  by  a  voice  of  authority  from 
the  top. 


POLICE  ORGANIZATION 

The  word  organize  has  been  defined  as:    systematize  into  a 
whole^  a  number  of  interdependent  partSy  each  of  which  has  a 
special  function  or  relation  with  respect  to  the  whole.  This 
definition  is  basically  structural  in  concept,  and  has  led  to 
preparation  of  so-called  organization  charts^  as  shown  in 
Figure  1 . 


The  Organization  Chart 

Description.    The  organization  chart  is  simply  an  arrangement 
of  lines  depicting  schematically  the  organizational  items  of 
position  and  function.    These  arrangements  may  be  simple  or 
complicated,  depending  upon  the  size  and  diversity  of  the 
organization. 

Usually  the  lines  connecting  the  various  boxes  show  the  formal 
lines  of  communication,  authority,  and  responsibility,  as  these 
were  conceived  in  the  organizational  design.    These  lines  do 
nt)t,  however,  reflect  the  actual  activities  of  the  organization. 
If,  in  fact,  these  lines  were  strictly  enforced,  the  organiza- 
tion would  be  unable  to  function. 

Likewise,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  on  the  chart  all  the 
informal  interrelationships  of  the  various  departments  and 
personnel,  even  in  the  simplest  form,  the  chart  becomes  almost 
unreadable.    This  would  probably  be  a  futile  attempt,  anyway, 
as  relationships  of  the  various  activities  in  a  Police  Depart- 
ment will  be  constantly  changing  with  different  situations. 

The  value,  then,  of  the  organization  chart  is  highly  limited. 
It  provides  only  a  visual  basis  for  the  general  grouping  of 
activities.    Beyond  this,  however,  reliance  on  the  organiza- 
tion chart  as  a  basis  for  decision-making  may  be  disastrous. 

Limitations  of  the  Organization  Chart.    Organization  is  only 
effective  inslofar  as  it  helps  the  enterprise  determine  and 
achieve  its  short  and  long  range  goals.    Regardless  of  the 
geometric  numerical  sequences ^  if  an  organizational  pattern 
does  not  assist  in  the  achievement  of  either  short  or  long 
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Figure  I.    Typical  Organization  Chart 
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range  goals  of  the  organization ^  it  beaomes  meaningless.  In 
fact,  some  instances  may  well  provide  an  atmosphere  in  which 
strict  adherence  to  these  organizational  lines  may  prevent 
the  achievement  of  organizational  goals. 

Organization  of  any  working  group  is  almost  always  the  result 
of  a  series  of  compromises  which  generalize  many  possibilities 
into  a  specific  situation. 

Organization,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  dynamic  and  fluid 
force,  and  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum;  it  is  made  up  of  per- 
sons who  react  and  respond  to  numerous  different  forces, 
many  of  which  cannot  be  really  defined  or  measured.    There  is 
thus  another  limitation  to  specific  organization  structure: 
the  characteristics  of  the  individual  or  individuals  involved, 
at  the  various  levjels  of  employee,  supervision,  and  adminis- 
tration. 


"Humanism"  in  Organizational  Structure 

Organizational  structures  should  be  regarded^  therefore^  as 
considerations  J  which  lender  normal  circumstances  serve  to 
develop  qi4estions  that  the  organizer  must  answer  in  the  light 
of  the  specific  situation  with  which  he  is  dealing.    With  this 
definition,  structures  become  viable  instruments  with  which  the 
organizer  can  work,  applying  or  relaxing  them  to  different 
degrees,  for  the  purpose  of  goal  achievement. 

Structural  organizational  concepts  are  absolute  necessities. 
Without  this,  the  organization  would  be  merely  a  loose  fabric 
of  unrelated  parts  with  little  logic  and  excessive  waste. 
Unresponsive  structural  organization,  however,  serves  only  to 
bind  up  the  organization  in  red  tape.    The  increasing  trend 
toward  police  unions  and  the  strengthening  of  police  associa- 
tions is  a  result  of  the  demand  for  humanism  in  administration. 

In  addition,  within  the  structural  organization,  rules  are 
necessary,  and  division  of  tasks  is  quite  proper.    If,  however, 
an  the  rules  were  obeyed  precisely,  with  no  changes,  the 
organization  would  come  to  a  standstill.    Informal  interchange 
between  divisions,  for  example,  accounts  for  much  useful 
information  being  exchanged.    Formal  channels  are  not  the  only 
way  to  communicate  needed  information  in  a  police  agency. 

For  instance,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  for  a  Detective  to 
follow  the  formal  procedures  in  obtaining  information  from  a 
Patrolman.    The  Detective  would  have  to  ask  his  Sergeant  to 
pass  the  request  to  the  Detective  Lieutenant;  who  in  turn 
would  pass  it  to  the  Detective  Captain;  who  would  send  it  to 
the  Detective  Inspector;  who  would  forward,  it  to  the  Deputy 
Chief,  and  subsequently,  to  the  Chief.    The  process  would  then 


reverse  itself,  going  back  down  through  the  same  chain  in  the 
patrol  division.    Once  a  response  was  drafted  by  the  Patrolman, 
the  process  would  be  repeated,  but  from  the  patrol  division. 
Figure  2  illustrates  the  formal  process  in  a  graphic  manner. 

This  process,  as  can  be  imagined,  is  highly  time  consuming  and 
wastes  the  time  of  at  least  eleven  people  without  necessity. 
Usually  this  process  is  avoided  by  a  short  conversation  between 
the  Detective  and  Beat  man,  in  the  hallway  or  a  short  tele- 
phone call,  as  indicated  by  the  line  of  informal  communication 
in  Figure  2. 
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Figure  2.    Procedural  Methods 


More  importantly,  the  structural  approach  allows  little  room 
for  humanismi  that  is,  man-in-organization.    Man  is  the  key 

factor  to  goal  aohievement  and  organizational  success.  Man 
is  both  logical  and  emotional^  and  his  needs  must  be  under- 
stood and  met^  or  the  organization  will  be  a  mere  skeleton^ 
unresponsive    and  ineffective. 

Within  the  confines  of  these  organizational  concepts,  most 
police  departments  are  arranged  in  four  functional  ways: 

°    administrative  services;    °    operational  services;  and 
personnel;  °    auxiliary  services. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 


Administrative  services  include  planning  and  research,  inspec- 
tion and  control,  and  the  police  relationship  with  the  public. 
It  is  not  the  intent  here  to  provide  a  detailed  analysis  of 
each  of  these  activities;  rather,  to  give  the  reader  an 
overview. 


Planning  and  Research 

Administration,  the  task  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  is  the  process 
of  directing  the  organization  so  that  it  will  produce  results 
effectively  and  efficiently.  The  Chief's  duties  are  many  and 
varied.  Through  his  coimand  staff,  he  deploys  his  men,  coor- 
dinates their  efforts,  and  controls  their  activities.  He  pre- 
pares the  organization's  budget,  and  plans  operations  to  stay 
within,  the  limits  of  that  budget. 

A  good  Chief  studies  the  past,  analyzes  the  preserrt,  and  plans 
for  the  future.    Successful  administration  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  comprehensive  planning.    The  extent  and  complexity 
of  an  organization  are  not  factors  which  determine  the  need 
for  planning  in  varying  degrees.    Every  law-enforcement  agency 
throughout  the  nation  must  engage  in  the  administrative  func- 
tions of  planning  and  research,  whether  the  task  is  accomplished 
by  a  single  person  or  a  group  specifically  assigned  to  this 
duty. 


Inspection  and  Control 

The  best  planning  in  the  world  will  fail,  however,  unless 
suitable  control  is  exercised  over  its  execution.    It  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  an  order;  it  is  also  necessary  to  see  that 
it  is  carried  out.    Both  of  these  actions  are  impeded  by 
communication  difficulties  or  other  symptoms  of  an  unhealthy 
organization.    The  order  must  filter  down  channels  through 
operating  personnel  without  distortion;  information  must  also 
go  back  up  the  channels  without  distortion,  if  those  who 
issue  the  orders  are  to  know  whether  they  are  executed. 
Suitable  control  is  dependent  upon  followup  inspection  and 
effective  communication  channels  within  the  organization.  In 
this  manner,  any  deficiencies  found  can  be  promptly  corrected. 

In  addition  to  a  system  for  discovering  and  correcting  defi- 
ciencies and  oversights  that  are  reflected  in  police  records, 
the  Chief  needs  a  system  of  inspection  to  assure  the  discovery 
of  failures  that  are  not  so  readily  discovered  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  records.    Compliance  with  department  regulations 
and  operating  procedures  can  usually  be  assured  only  by  inspec- 
tion of  actions,  persons,  and  things.    Many  police  weaknesses 
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and  deficiencies  are  traceable  to  the  failure  to  assure  their 
discovery  and  correction  by  means  of  a  system  of  inspections. 


Relationship  with  the  Public 

Reponsibility  to  the  Public.    Contrary  to  many  diverse 
advocates,  a  policeman,  as  a  policeman,  is  not  an  animal  of 
love.    The  policeman  must  regulate  society,  and  at  the  same 
time  achieve  that  fine  balance  between  freedom  and  respons- 
ibility.   He  must  be  firm  with  the  criminal,  and  compassionate 
with  the  injured  or  troubled  child.    He  must  adopt  the  right 
relationship  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  immediate  situation  in  a 
society  where  mankind  is  free  to  view  things  differently  than 
do  the  law  enforcers. .  No  governmental  system  known  is  more 
difficult  to  police  than  a  democracy  where  individual  freedom 
is  the  highest  ideal.    Yet^  it  is  in  such  a  setting  (demonoraoy) 
where  man  can  achieve  his  greatest  heights^  and  the  police  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ensuring  an  environment 
where  all  men  can  live  in  dignity  with  the  maximum  degree  of 
freedom. 

Although  some  perceive  a  conflict,  there  is  no  conflict  here. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  some  respects  the  community,  which 
is  unable  to  resolve  its  own  contrasting  feelings  concerning 
the  relationship  between  law-and-order   and  freedom,  makes 
conflicting  demands  (either  potential  or  actual)  on  the 
Criminal  Justice  system.    Thus,  the  community,  or  some  segment 
of  it,  demands: 

°    That  appropriate  "public  order  must  be  maintained  while 
simultaneously,  individual  rights  of  self-expression  and 
free  assembly  must  be  preserved; 

°    That  crime  must  be  prevented  and  criminals  must  be  found 
and  convicted^  while  simultaneously,  the  procedural  rights 
of  persons  suspected  of  crime  must  be  protected; 

°    That  persons  convicted  of  crimes  must  be  punished^  while 
simultaneously,  law-and-order  and  freedom,  make  conflicting 
demands  (either  potential  or  actual)  that  they  must  be 

rehabi  litated. 

The  thought  indicated  here  is  that  law  and  order^  or  domestic 
tranquility^,  is  at  odds  with  freedom.    That  is  not  true. 

Freedom  can  only  abound  where  man- can  feel  relatively  safe  in 
his  environment.     Threats^  regardless  of  their  source — whether 
from  the  law  breaker^  or  from  those  who  are  responsible  for 
governmental  coercion — will  stifle  freedom.     Therefore^  man 
can  only  be  free  in  a  safe  society. 

Freedom,  as  a  term,  is  not  used  here  to  indicate  abandonment, 
but  rather  freedom  to  be  responsible  and  responsive.  This, 


then,  is  the  freedom  law-enforcement  agencies  must  uphold. 


Effeativelij  Operating  with  the  Fublio.    The  basic  police  purpose 
of  preserving  the  peace  and  protecting  life  and  property  is 
accomplished  by  controlling  the  behavior  of  people.    A  person's 
conduct  is  determined  either  by  what  he  wants  to  do,  or  by  what 
he  is  afraid  or  compelled  to  do.    Similarly,  public  compliance 
with  the  law  and  regulations  is  obtained  either  by  developing 
a  public  willingness  to  conform  to  the  desired  pattern  of 
behavior,  or  by  compelling  people  to  conform  by  threat  of 
punishment. 

Compliance  is  won  principally  by  force  in  totalitarian  and 
police  states.    In  other  countries  where  the  police  are  a  tool 
of  the  central  government,  they  are  often  used  to  impose  the 
state's  will  on  the  people  and  to  perpetuate  it's  administra- 
tion. 

In  Amerioa^  on  the  other  hand^  oorrtptianae  with  minimim  enforce- 
ment is  the  demooratio  process;  it  is  a  basic  characteristic 
of  the  best  British  and  American  police  forces.    The  leaders 
of  these  countries  are  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that 
no  lasting  good  will  come  of  a  control  imposed  on  an  unwilling 
people.  No  real  progress  is  made  in  the  development  of 
order  and  security  except  as  an  attitude  favorable  to  law 
observance  as  developed  in  the  people. 

This  does  not  mean  that  enforcement  should  not  be  used  by  the 
police  in  a  democracy.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  it  should 
not  be  used  except  as  the  general  concepts  have  been  approved 
by  the  majority. 

Compliance  won  principally  by  force  is  a  characteristic  of 
police  incompetence;  it  is  the  hard  way  to  do  the  job.  Com- 
pliance  won  principally  by  other  means  than  force  is  evidence 
of  a  high  order  of  police  ability;  it  is  the  easiest  and  most 
desirable  method  of  accomplishing  the  police  purpose. 

The  development  of  effective  operating  relationships  between 
the  police  and  the  public  is,  then,  a  function  demanding  the 
highest  of  priorities. 


PERSONNEL 

Although  personnel  may  not  be  an  entity  of  its  own,  the 
importance  of  this  function  deserves  special  consideration. 
The  area  of  personnel  is  basically  concerned  with  police 
recruitment,  training,  and  promotion. 

Recruitment  and  Entrance  Qualifications 

Personnel  administration  has  been  defined  as  the  art  of  selec- 
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ting  new  employees  and  making  use  of  old  ones  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  maximum  quality  and  quantity  of  output  and  servioe 
are  obtained  from  the  working  force. 

Conceived  originally  as  an  antidote  for  the  old  spoils  system^ 
public  personnel  administration  has  developed  into  a  major 
phase  of  public  management.    These  developments  have  evolved 
simultaneously  with  the  career  service  in  which  appointment 
and  promotion  are  based  upon  merit. 

In  recent  years,  the  selection  process  has  becon«  the  central 
point  of  interest  in  the  police  personnel  program:  Modern 
police  managers  have  developed  a  strong  sense  of  consciousness 
of  personnel  problems.    They  recognize,  in  today's  America, 
that  they  must  be  concerned  with  the  personnel  resources  at 
their  disposal  in  carrying  out  the  complex  objectives  of 
modem  police  service.    As  a  result,  recruiting  standards  in 
the  American  police  services  have  been  strengthened  to  the 
point  where  in  the  better  Departments  only  superior  individuals 
can  meet  the  requirements.    This  trend  toward  the  elevation  of 
police  entrance  qualifications  may  be  seen  throughout  the 
entire  field  of  police  science  and  management. 

Educational  Qualifioations.    The  nature  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  police  officer  today  require  intellec- 
tual ability  substantially  above  average.    With  the  trend 
toward  a  minimum  educational  standard  of  two  years  preparation 
at  the  university  and  college  level,  individuals  are  joining 
police  departments  better  equipped  to  deal  with  the  complex 
problems  of  police  work. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  increasing  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  offering  two  years  of  undergraduate  work  in 
the  police  science  major,  end  the  number  of  colleges  with  a 
four-year  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  degree  in  this  pro- 
fessional major. 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  recently 
gave  strong  backing  to  the  concept  of  police  training  at  the 
university  and  college  level.    This  circumstance  is  firm  assur- 
ance that  there  will  be  a  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of 
educational  institutions  offering  undergraduate  work  in  the 
police  major.    There  will  likewise  be  a  continuous  increase 
in  the  number  of  university  and  college  trained  men  and  women 
entering  police  service. 

Many  commercial  tests  are  available  for  the  measurement  of 
intelligence  and  personality  traits.    In  progressive  police 
departments,  these  tests  are  included  as  part  of  the  entrance 
examination.    Psychologists  or  psychiatrists  can  be  utilized 
in  the  screening  process  of  police  applicants.    A  patrolman 
should  possess  greater  emotional  stability  than  the  average 
person  has.    He  must  be  able  to  aope  with  frustration  and 
crisis  situations. 
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In  terms  of  educational  background,  a  high  school  education  is 
regarded  generally  as  the  absolute  minimum  requirement  for 
entrance  to  the  police  entrance  examination.    An  increasing 
number  of  departments  require,  as  a  minimum,  the  completion  of 
at  least  two  years  of  college  work,  preferably  in  the  police 
science  major.    There  is  an  observable  trend  toward  the 
Bachelor  degree  as  a  minimum  educational  requirement,  and  police 
leaders  agree  that  this  will  ultimately  become  the  standard  for 
all  police  officers  in  urban  centers. 

Physiaal  Qualifiaations.    The  demands  of  police  service  upon 
the  individual  officer  place  a  high  premium  on  physical  and 
mental  health.    The  physical  condition  of  the  recruit  should 
be  nothing  less  than  excellent. 

The  police  officer  requires  physical  strength  and  agility, 
equal  to,  or  above  that  of  the  average  high  school  senior. 
A  day's  work  in  a  police  uniform  frequently  requires  good 
physical  coordination,  speed  of  movement,  and  physical  strength. 

However,  less  emphasis  is  being  placed  today  on  such  charac- 
teristics as  the  height  and  weight  of  the  candidate.  Many 
capable  men  of  somewhat  less  than  average  height  are  lost  to^ 
police  service  where  there  is  little  or  no  flexibility  in  this 
requirement.    However,  weight  should  be  in  proportion  to  height, 
and  this  is  a  determination  that  should  be  made  by  a  licensed 
physician. 

Age  Qualifications.    The  prevailing  age  limits  for  entry  into 
police  service  are  generally  from  21  to  31,  with  a  strong 
tendency  in  an  increasing  number  of  departments  to  reduce  the 
maximum  age  limit.    Important  advantages  are  gained  by 
recruiting  men  in  the  younger  age  bracket  into  police  service. 
Experience  indicates  that  the  younger  man  responds  better  to 
training;  he  has  more  potential  years  of  service;  he  has  greater 
physical  strength  and  endurance;  he  is  more  likely  to  approach 
his  new  assignment  on  a  career  basis. 

Character  Qualifioations.     The  character  md  reputation  of  the 
new  recruit  must  be  unassailable.    A  Police  Chief  cannot 
afford  to  appoint  to  his  force  an  applicant  whose  reputation 
is  questionable,  nor  one  whose  character  is  such  as  to  cast 
doubt  on  his  future  actions.    It  is  general  policy  in  virtually 
every  jurisdiction  to  disqualify  any  candidate  whose  record 
has  not  been  free  of  violations  other  than  minor  traffic 
offenses. 

Residence  Requirements.    An  increasing  number  of  departments 
have  abandoned  the  residence  requirements  (that  is,  pre- 
employment  residence  in  the  community)  as  a  condition  of 
appointment.    It  is  now  the  feeling  that  this  obstacle  to 
career  service  in  the  police  field  is  inappropriate  in  a 
police  personnel  program.    It  only  serves  to  reduce  the  number 
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of  qualified  applicants  from  whom  the  most  promising  men  may 
be  selected. 

In  general,  only  the  best  must  be  considered  for  appointment, 
and  any  doubt  about  a  candidate's  qualifications  must  be 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  department.    The  selection  process 
must  provide  an  officer  who  is  best  suited  to  his  assignment^ 
and  who  represents  a  contribution  to  the  reservoir  of  leader- 
ship in  terms  of  present  or  potential  qualifications  for 
supervisory  and  command  positions . 


Training 

The  former  role  and  mandate  of  the  law  enforcement  officer  was 
simple  and  di rect: 

°    preserve  the  peace, 

°    prevent  crime,  and 

°    apprehend  the  criminal. 

This  older  concept,  however,  has  been  considerably  broadened 
by  social  change.    The  police  officer  now  finds  himself  playing 
the  role  of  referee  between  rival  social  groups.    He  finds 
himself  involved  in  the  delicate  field  of  human  relations, 
and  he  must  attempt  to  understand  and  utilize  the  changing 
social  structure  of  urban  society. 

The  field  of  law  enforcement,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  being, 
must  demand  and  enforce  adherence  to  specific  standards,  even 
when  such  standards  are  subject,  as  they  are  today,  to  chal- 
lenge and  change.    A  police  officer  recruited  generally  from 
the  area  in  which  he  will  serve  has  been  shaped  in  his  life 
by  local  patterns  which  reflect  the  attitudes,  prejudices, 
and  values  of  the  community.    Through  training,  the  police 
officer  can  change  his  skills  and  gain  more  knowledge,  but 
his  attitudes  are  changed  by  education  and  positive  example. 

Training  is  a  somewhat  narrow  term.    Training  has  been  defined 
as  instruction  of  certain  basic  skills  whichj  when  mastered^ 
will  assist  the  police  officer  in  performing  a  particular  task. 
Training  in  this  regard  is  limited  to  conditioning  and  dis- 
ciplining people  to  react  in  certain  ways  to  a  specific  situa- 
ti  on . 

Training  of  this  type  is  certainly  necessary,  but  the  modern 
police  officer  also  needs  exposure  to  a  wider  range  of  know- 
ledge which  can  provide  him  with  the  capability  to  see  social 
phenomena  in  their  proper  perspective.    He  needs  to  understand 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  his  role  in  society.    The  police 
officer,  then,  must  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way  to 
pursue  educational  objectives  beyond  that  training  provided  in 
an  academy  setting.    A  strong  training  curriculum,  coupled 
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with  higher  educational  opportunities,  will  provide  the  firm 
base  he  needs  to  make  the  proper  decisions  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  both  law-and-order  and  a  free  society. 


Promotion  and  Lateral  Entry 

Laak  of  Rapid  Promotion.    Promotional  opportunities  in  a  police 
department,  as  in  any  organization,  are  limited  to  some  extent. 
The  number  of  supervisory  and  command  positions  is  relatively 
small  when  compared  to  the  total  personnel  strength  of  the 
department.    This  circumstance  tends  to  freeze  personnel  in 
the  lower  ranks  for  extended  periods  of  time,  resulting  in  a 
possible  loss  of  incentive  and  morale. 

With  the  increasing  emphasis  on  the  police  field  as  a  career 
service  and  the  growing  number  of  college-trained  officers, 
the  problem  of  morale  is  almost  certain  to  be  given  further 
attention.    The  increased  proportion  of  better  trained  person- 
nel will  undoubtedly  add  to  this  lowered  morale  and  sense  of 
frustration,  because  of  the  slowness  of  promotion. 

Lateral  Mobility.     The  trend  toward  lateral  mobility  of  police 
personnel  is  one  bright  light  on  the  horizon  which  may  offer 
an  approach  to  this  problem.    For  some  years  now,  an  increasing 
number  of  cities  have  been  selecting  their  Chiefs  of  Police 
through  open  competitive  examination.    It  has  become  common 
practice  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  for  a  new  Chief  of 
Police  to  be  imported  from  some  other  department,  and  fre- 
quently from  some  other  part  of  the  country. 

This  same  practice  is  being  increasingly  followed  for  super- 
visory and  command  positions  which  are  also  being  filled  in 
this  manner.    Several  police  departments  have  recently  held 
open  competitive  examinations  for  the  rank  of  Captain  of  Police, 
which  were  open  to  any  law  enforcement  officer  with  the  proper 
qualifications.    These  requirements  have  usually  been  along 
the  line  of  five  years  experience  in  police  service  plus  three 
years  as  a  police  lieutenant,  or  as  a  police  sergeant  with  at 
least  one  year  of  college-level  training  in  Police  Science  or 
related  subjects.    This  cross,  fertilization  of  professional 
police  is  considered  a  healthy  situation  for  police  departments 
throughout  the  country. 

One  school  of  thought  is  that  good  officer  material  in  some  of 
the  smaller  forces  is  often  wasted  because  of  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  promotion  in  those  forces,  where  the  number  of 
higher  ranks  in  the  organization  is  small  and  vacancies  in 
them  are  few  and  far  between.    It  is  felt  that  appointments 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  all  police  forces  should  be  made  on  an 
open  competitive  basis  from  selected  applicants  recruited  from 
forces  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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Lateral  mobility  or  entry  of  police  personnel  offers  a  number 
of  apparent  advantages: 

°    It  opens  up  the  channels  of  oromotion. 

°    It  fosters  initiative  and  enthusiasm  for  the  job,  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  opportunities  for  advancement  are 
greater  than  before. 

°    It  enhances  police  morale. 

°    It  encourages  a  career  service. 

It  widens  the  field  of  candidates  for  supervisory,  comnand, 
and  administrative  positions  in  the  police  service. 

°    Police  service  becomes  more  attractive  to  the  potential 
recruit  when  he  knows  that  his  chances  for  promotion  are 
amplified. 


OPERATIONAL  SERVICES 

Operational  services  of  police  departments  are  usually  divided 
into  the  four  separate  functions  of: 

°  Patrol, 

°  Criminal  investigation, 

°  Juvenile  del inquency  control ,  and 

°  Traffic  control . 


The  Patrol  Function 

Although  patrol  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  a  separate 
unit,  the  importance  of  this  service  calls  for  a  brief  state- 
ment here. 

The  principal  duties  of  patrol  in  the  police  department  are 
the  prevention  of  statute  and  ordinance  violation,  suppression 
of  disturbances,  arresting  of  offenders,  and  giving  aid, 
relief,  and  information  as  circumstances  require.    These  are 
accomplished  by  active  patrol  on  the  street  in  all  areas,  and 
particularly  those  areas  where  crime  frequently  occurs.  An 
active  patrol  force  is  the  open  guarantee  of  orderly  govern- 
ment carried  out,  if  possible,  by  persuasion;  if  necessary, 
by  force.    The  basic  purposes  of  patrol  may  be  classified  as: 

°    Prevention  of  crime,  °    Preservation  of  peace, 

°    Suppression  of  criminal  °    Regulation  of  conduct 

activity,  (non-criminal),  and 

Apprehension  of  criminals,         Protection  of  life  and 

property. 
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These  objectives  cover  a  wide  scope,  and  the  operative  methods 
of  procedures  applied  by  patrolmen  in  their  achievement  are 
marked  by  an  even  greater  variety  and  range. 

Most  patrol  activities  may,  in  turn,  be  classified  under  these 
general  headings: 

°    Patrol  and  observation,  °  Investigation  on  patrol, 

°    Control  of  public  gatherings,  °  Preservation  of  evidence, 

°    Miscellaneous  field  services,  °  Arrest  of  offenders, 

°    Answering  calls,  °  Preparation  of  reports,  and 

°    Disposing  of  complaints,  °  Testifying  in  court. 


Criminal  Investigation 

Police  activity  in  the  detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals 
is  called  criminal  investigation.    Such  inquiry  and  observation 
are  not  confined  to  public  police  agencies.    Private  investiga- 
tion forces,  however,  usually  confine  their  efforts  to  limited 
areas  of  jurisdiction,  such  as  the  railroad  police,  or  to 
certain  classes  of  crime  which  affect  domestic  relationships, 
or  the  finqjj.cial  interests  of  the  commercial  world. 

Host  of  the  known  serious  crimes  are  investigated  by  the 
publicly  supported  police  forces.    The  public  interest  is 
affected  by  these  crimes,  and  the  safety  of  lives  and  propery 
may  depend  upon  the*  effectiveness  with  which  the  responsible 
persons  are  apprehended,  prosecuted,  and  punished. 

All  branches  of  police  service  and  nearly  all  members  of  the 
force  are  engaged  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  some  form 
of  investigation.    The  detective  division,  however,  has 
responsibility  for  the  investigative  duty,  from  the  point  where 
the  preliminary  investigation  (by  the  patrolman)  is  discontin- 
ued.   The  major  duties  of  the  detectives  include  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  criminal  and  the  recovery  of  stolen  property  (when 
these  tasks  have  not  been  accomplished  by  the  patrol  division), 
and  the  preparation  of  the  case  for  presentation  in  court 
(assistance  to  the  prosecutor).    These  tasks  are  now  and  always 
have  been  basic  detective  duty. 

When  the  patrol  division  does  arrest  the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime  and  recovers  property,  the  detective  still  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  continuing  the  investigation  so  that  all  evidence 
will  be  suitably  organized,  analyzed,  and  prepared  for  court 
presentation  in  the  most  effective  manner. 


Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Control 

It  is  clear  that  juvenile  crime  represents  a  serious  problem 
to  the  police  and  to  the  community.    The  position  of  the  police 
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administrator  should  be  strongly  on  the  side  of  preventing 
juvenile  delinquency  through  every  resource  that  is  open  to 
the  police  department. 

All  large  cities  and  many  small  ones  detail  one  or  more  special 
offices  to  handle  cases  involving  juveniles.    This  step  is 
recommended  by  virtually  all  of  the  police  and  social  work 
agencies  that  have  been  successful  in  reducing  offenses  by 
young  people  or  preventing  the  threat  of  delinquency.  Juvenile 
officers  may  be  a  special  class  of  policanan,  appointed  on 
the  basis  of  education  and  aptitude  for  youth  work;  therefore, 
it  is  sometimes  suggested  --  and  has  been  experienced  in  some 
places  —  that  they  are  set  apart  from  other  divisions  of 
police  work.    Some  experts  claim  that  this  should  not  be 
allowed  to  happen  and  accordingly,  they  feel  that  juvenile 
officers  should  come  from  the  regular  police  force. 

It  is  usual  for  the  juvenile  or  youth  division  to  handle  all 
cases  involving  juveniles  and  cases  of  adults  who  have  commit- 
ted offenses  against  children.    There  is  logic  to  this  decision. 
The  trained  juvenile  officer  is  better  able. to  question  the 
juvenile  victim  than  is  the  detective,  and  he  has  had  more 
experience  in  dealing  with  parents.    Another  fundamental  func- 
tion of  a  juvenile  division  is  the  protection  of  children  from 
depraved  persons  and  from  environmental  hazards.    The  police 
unaided  cannot  offer  adequate  protection  to  all  children  of 
the  community.    Concentrated  planning  and  programming  by  all 
agencies  is  required  in  performance  of  this  function. 

Traffic  Control . 

Police  traffic  divisions  for  many  years  have  been  charged  with 
responsibility  for  aiding  traffic  flow  as  well  as  for  enforcing 
traffic  regulations.    Their  work  has  multiplied  with  the  growth 
and  changes  of  our  modern  society  --  moving  more  cars,  inves- 
tigating more  accidents,  citing  and  prosecuting  more  violators, 
and  enforcing  parking  restrictions.    Thus  the  problem  for  the 
police  is  two-fold  --  organization  for  traffic  enforcement  in 
relation  to  other  police  functions,  and  legitimate  areas  of 
specialized  police  traffic  activity. 

Traffic  enforcement  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems the  police  face.    On  the  one  hand,  traffic  accidents 
cause  the  death  of  over  fifty  thousand  of  our  citizens  per 
year.    Obviously,  if  everyone  operated  a  motor  vehicle  in 
accordance  with  the  traffic  laws,  there  would  be  few  accidents. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  society  does  not  think  of  traffic  viola- 
tions as  a  criminal  offense;  such  violations  involve  nearly 
every  citizen  at  one  time  or  another;  and  they  usually  leave 
a  shadowy  grey  area  where  the  offender  is  sure  the  law  was  not 
broken.    In  fact,  the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  in  viola- 
tion of  the  traffic  law  is  often  seen  as  a  game,  particularly 
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among  youthful  drivers.  It  is  a  deadly  game  indeed.  The  traf- 
fic officer  is  not  to  be  envied. 


AUXILIARY  SERVICES 

Auxiliary  services  are  those  areas       communications,  record- 
keeping, and  jail  management  —  which  are  not  primarily  involved 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  as  such.    They  are, 
however,  key  ingredients  to  any  effective  law  enforcement 
agency. 


Communications 

Policemen  in  17th  century  England  carried  bells  or  lanterns 
which  served  to  identify  them,  and  to  give  warning  or  summon 
assistance.    There  was  little  improvement  in  police  signal 
contrivances  during  the  18th  century.    Police  instructions  of 
the  late  19th  century  directed  the  officer  to  give  three  blasts 
on  his  whistle  or  three  raps  on  the  pavement  with  his  baton 
(nightstick)  when  help  was  needed.    His  alarm  was  taken  up  by 
the  officer  on  the  adjoining  post  and  passed  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  next  policeman,  thus  creating  a  chain  of  commun- 
ication.   When  he  really  was  in  great  need  of  help,  the  officer 
was  authorized  to  discharge  his  revolver  three  times  in  the  air 
to  call  other  officers. 

The  whistle,  nightstick,  and  revolver  still  have  their  place 
as  signal  and  alarm  devices  in  connection  with  police  duties, 
but  various  electrical  instruments  now  provide  long-distance 
communications.    The  telegraph,  recall  light,  telephone, 
teletype,  wireless  telegraphy,  and  radio  --  all  electronic 
technologies  --  accomplish  the  purpose  with  greatly  increased 
efficiency. 

A  review  of  police  radio  history  reveals  rapid  progress  in 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time.    The  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  were  the  first  to  make  practical  use  of  radio  when  they 
established  radio-telegraph  communication  between  headquarters 
in  Harrisburg  and  the  field  stations.    The  Detroit  police 
department  in  1929  was  issued  the  first  police  radio-telephone 
license  which  enabled  the  dispatchers  to  talk  to  patrol  car 
drivers  by  short-wave,  one-way  radio. 

During  the  1930's,  a  substantial  number  of  police  departments 
installed  radio  transmitters  at  their  headquarters  with 
receivers  in  their  patrol  cars.    After  about  1935,  there  was 
rapid  development  of  two-way  police  radio  communication,  which 
proved  to  be  as  revolutionary  as  the  earlier  adoption  of  the 
one-way  system. 

Two-way  radio  enables  the  car  to  talk  to  the  station,  and  the 
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station  to  talk  to  the  car.    In  this  system,  the  station 
transmitter  is  on  one  frequency  or  wavelength  of  operation, 
while  the  mobile  units  operate  on  a  different  frequency.  Two 
channels  are  thus  required. 

Shortly  after  this  advance,  three-way  radio  systems  developed. 
These  permit  transmission  from  station  to  car,  car  to  station, 
and  car  to  car.  ^  The  most  common  three-way  system  has  the 
station  and  mobile  units  on  the  same  frequency,  thus  requiring 
only  one  channel  of  operation. 

While  voice  communications  received  principal  attention  during 
this  time,  radio-telegraph  was  also  developing  in  the  form  of 
the  interagency  network.    This  was  a  necessity,  since  the 
police  were  prohibited  from  using,  for  intercity  ccmimuni cation, 
the  frequency  channels  that  were  assigned  for  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  mobile  units.    The  police  radio-telegraph  or 
teletype  network  provides  nationwide    communication  facilities 
that  are  independent  of  private  corporation  services. 

Probably  the  greatest  advancements  in  police  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  during  the  past  century  have  been  accomplished 
through  improved  communications.    Police  radio  equipment  has 
become  so  inexpensive  that  it  is  within  the  range  of  the 
smallest  department. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  communications  unit  to  maintain 
current  communication  devices  and  recommend  changes  and 
upgrading  when  it  becomes  necessary. 


Record- Keeping 

Probably  one  of  the  most  expensive  and  time  consuming  elements 
of  law  enforcement  is  the  generation,  storage  and  retrieval  of 
adequate  records.    Its  worth,  however,  has  been  proven  time 
and  time  again.    The  adage  that  a  police  department  never  for- 
gets is  based  upon  the  development  of  adequate  record  resources. 

In  close  association  with  communications,  an  accurate  and  com- 
plete records  system  will  reveal  in  words  and  statistics  a 
picture  of  police  problems  and  activities.    Good  records  show 
a  part  of  police  work  that  contributes  to  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  and  the  smooth  flow  of  written  communications. 
Police  records  should  also  reflect  the  need  for  police  service 
and  the  effort  of  the  police  to  provide  the  needed  service. 

The  nature  of  police  work  justifies  emphasis  on  criminal 
records,  but  other  records  must  also  be  maintained.  Every 
reasonable  physical  and  administrative  facility  should  be  pro- 
vided to  record  the  essential  activities  of  the  police  depart- 
ment.   These  records  are  the  tools  of  intelligent  administra- 
tive supervision  and  review. 


Jail  Management 


Persons  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  are  likely  to  be 
extremely  upset  mentally  and  emotionally.    Where  possible, 
people  who  are  not  under  arrest  for  a  criminal  offense  should 
be  handled  as  patients  rather  than  as  prisoners.    People  who 
are  under  arrest,  however,  must  be  secured  from  possible  escape 
until  their  appearance  before  a  magistrate  or  until  they  have 
obtained  legal  release. 

The  police  are  not  penal  administrators,  and  their  jail  facili- 
ties are  normally  planned  only  for  the  purpose  of  temporary 
custody.    Once  convicted,  it  is  seldom  that  prisoners  are  held 
in  a  police-operated  jail  facility.    Jail  management  is, 
however,  an  essential  support  service,  since  it  provides  a 
field  officer  with  a  facility  where  he  may  temporarily  lodge 
those  individuals  reasonably  believed  to  have  committed  a 
crime. 


STUDENT  °    Obtain  a  copy  of  the  organization  chart  for  your  local 

LEARNING  police  department.    Ask  an  officer  to  describe  the  responsi- 

ACTIVITIES  bilities  and  relationships  between  various  jobs  listed  on 

the  chart. 


°    Ask  the  local  police  department  for  a  copy  of  its  salary 
scale.    Determine  what  other  fringe  benefits  are  included 
as  a  part  of  the  salary.    Find  out  the  personal  costs,  such 
as  uniforms  or  professional  dues,  that  police  officers  are 
expected  to  pay. 

°    Describe  the  qualifications  needed  to  become  a  police  officer 
in  your  community,  city,  county,  parish,  state,  or  federal 
police  departments. 

°    Write  a  report  on  the  in-service  training  programs  used  by 
your  local,  county,    parish,  or  state  police  departments. 

°    Describe  the  duties  of  police  as  outlined  in  the  Ocaupa- 
tional  Outlook  Handbook  and  compare  these  with  the  duties 
of  your  local  police  department. 

°    Determine  the  number  of  police  officers  and  police  agencies 
operating  in  your  community  at  the  local,  state,  and 
national  levels.    Prepare  a  class  report  describing  the 
various  responsibilities  of  each  of  these  agencies. 

°    View  and  discuss  films  on  the  role  of  the  police  in  our 
»  society,  for  example,  Folice  Power  and  Under  Pressure. 

°    Debate  this  statement:    Lou  and  order ^  and  individual 
freedom  are  closely  related  in  present  day  police  work. 
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TEACHER  °  Set  up  a  bulletin-board  display  describing  activities  of 

^J^NAGEMENT  various  police  agencies. 
ACTIVITIES 

°  Arrange  for  a  class  tour  of  a  police  station. 

°    Collect  tapes  of  a  police  radio  dispatcher  at  work  on  a 
busy  Saturday  night  and  play  these  for  the  class  as  an 
example  of  some  of  the  types  of  activities  performed  by 
pol ice. 

°    Conduct  a  class  discussion  on  qualifications  needed  for 
entry  level  work  in  a  police  department,  including  examin- 
ations commonly  used  in  your  state. 

Compile  a  file  (with  the  appropriate  permission  from  police 
agencies)  of  examinations  used  for  entry-level  police 
officers. 

°    Compile  and  display  samples  of  training  materials  used  by 
various  police  departments. 

°    Request  students  to  write  reports  describing  the  qualifica- 
tions needed  for  various  local,  state,  and  federal  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

°    Show  films  on  the  role  of  police  work,  as  for  example. 

Police  Power J  and  Under  Pressure. 

°    Arrange  to  have  your  class  debate  current  issues  in  the 
police  administration,  such  as,  Lau)  and  order^  and  indivi- 
dual freedom  are  closely  related  in  present  day  police  work. 

RESOURCES  Municipal  Police  Administrator,  International  City  Managers 

Association,  1971. 

People  in  Public  Service,  R.  T.  Golembiewski  and  Michael  Cohen, 
F.  E.  Peacock,  Publishers,  Inc.,  1970. 

Supervision  of  Police  Personnel,  N.  F.  lannone.  Prentice  - 
Hall,  Inc.  ,  1970. 

Preliminary  Investigation  and  Police  Reporting,  John  G.  Nelson, 
Glencoe  Press,  1970. 

Organizational  Concepts,  Norman  C.  Kassoff,  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  1967. 

Task  Force  Report:  The  Police,  The  Presidents  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1967. 

Law  and  Its  Enforcers,  (Audio  Cassette,  purchase),  Westinghouse 
Learning  Corporation,  1970. 
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Police  Power  (Movie,  ISnm  reel,  purchase),  U.  S.  National  A-V 
Center,  1970. 

Under  Pressure  (Movie,  l&nm  reel,  purchase),  U.  S.  National 
A-V  Center,  1969. 

Police  Personnel  Administration,  V.  A.  Leonard,  Charles  C. 
Thomas  Publishers,  1969. 

Pol icewomen,  Arco  Publishing  Company,  1966. 

Varieties  of  Police  Behavior,  The  Management  of  Law  and  Order 
in  Eight  Communities,  James  Q.  Wilson,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1970. 

Justice  Without  Trial:  Law  Enforcement  in  Democratic  Society, 
Jerome  H.  Skolnick,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1970. 

The  Blue  Knight,  Joseph  Wambaugh,  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.,  1972. 

The  New  Centurions,  Joseph  Wambaugh,  Little,  Brown,  and  Co., 
1971. 

Police  Sergeant's  Manual,  5th  Edition,  Blye  W.  Gocke  and 
Stal lings.  Legal  Book  Corporation,  1960. 
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Here  are  the  contents  for  Unit  2  of  the  Public  Safety  Group.  We  suggest  a 
careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


BASIC  ELEMENTS  AND  ISSUES  IN 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 


1,  Ability  to  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  justice  system, 

2,  Ability  to  recognize  the  different  roles  played  by  the 
various  parts  of  the  justice  system, 

3,  Ability  to  form  personal  opinions  about  the  justice 
system, 

4,  Ability  to  understand  the  ways  the  justice  system  works, 

5,  Ability  to  develop  opinions  about  new  changes  in  the 
justice  system, 

6,  Ability  to  appreciate  the  human  relations  role  in  the 
administration  of  justice, 

7,  Ability  to  value  the  importance  of  the  national  justice 
system. 


INTRODUCTION 

There  are  many  different  parts  of  the  system  of  justice. 
Although  police  are  the  most  visible  and  are  the  ones  most 
commonly  portrayed  in  movies  and  on  television,  they  are  only 
one  part  of  a  very  large  system.    At  this  time,  there  are  over 
46,000  government  agencies  working  in  the  administration  of 
justice.    These  agencies  cost  the  taxpayers  nearly  six  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  a  year  to  operate.    In  an  attempt  to 
make  American  streets  safe  and  free  from  crime,  the  government 
has  developed  a  big  and  very  expensive  system.    This  can  be 
divided  into  three  general  categories:    legal,  enforcement, 
and  correctional  systems. 
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LEGAL  SYSTEM 


Courts 

There  are  over  13,000  courts  in  the  United  States.    Most  indi- 
viduals know  about  the  Criminal  Courts  which  hold  trials 
relating  to  the  general  problems  of  crime.    There  are  many 
other  courts,  however,  which  are  part  of  the  administration 
of  justice. 

International  Courts.     International  courts,  for  example,  are 
established  to  try  crimes  like  those  committed  against  the 
Jewish  people  in  World  War  II.    The  most  famous  of  these  trials 
were  held  at  Nurenberg,  Germany,  where  Nazis  who  had  canmitted 
terrible  crimes  were  tried  and  convicted,  some  being  executed. 

The  Supreme  Court.    Perhaps  the  most  important  court  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  country  is  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.    This  Court,  by  interpreting  the 
United  States  Constitution,  generally  makes  the  rules  by 
which  the  rest  of  the  justice  system  operates.    This  is  done 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  the  rules  may  change  from  time  to 
time.    Because  of  the  ability  to  change  the  rules,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  can  make  sure  that  the  justice  system 
remains  modern,  even  though  standards  of  conduct  established 
by  society  may  change. 

District  Courts.    Before  a  case  is  taken  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  it  is  usually  reviewed  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
Appeals.    Additionally,  there  are  87  District  Courts  in  the 
50  states  which  have  federal  jurisdiction  only.    There  are 
also  four  District  Courts  --  Washington,  D.C. ,  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands      which  hear  local  cases 
in  addition  to  those  of  federal  interest.    It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  major  part  of  the  administration  of  justice 
occurs  in  the  local  community,  and  that  a  case  must  involve  a 
constitutional  question  before  the  federal  courts  become 
interested. 

State  Supreme  Courts.    Each  state  has  its  own  court  system  and 
is  responsible  for  the  general  administration  of  justice  in 
that  state.    Each  state  has  one  court  with  the  power  to  review 
and  change  the  decisions  of  all  other  courts  within  the  state. 
This  court  is  usually  called  the  State  Supreme  Court  but  may 
also  be  called  the  State  Court  of  Appeals^  Supreme  Judicial 
Courts  Supreme  Court  of  Error ^  or  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals. 

Courts  of  General  Jurisdiction.    Most  of  the  actual  work  of 
the  Justice  System  occurs  in  what  are  called  the  Courts  of 
General  Jurisdiction.    The  actual  court  title  varies,  for 
example;  in  California  they  are  called  Superior  Courts^  but 
in  New  York  they  are  called  Supreme  Courts^  which  are  not  the 


same  as  the  highest  court.    These  are  the  courts  which  hear 
the  majority  of  cases  involving  criminal  acts.    They  can 
sentence  or  fine  as  provided  in  the  law,  and  may  hear  appeals 
from  the  Courts  of  Limited  Jurisdiction. 

Courts  of  Limited  Jurisdiction.    These  are  usually  identified 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  fine  or  length  of  sentence  they  can 
impose.    Usually  they  cannot  give  more  than  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  a  one-year  sentence  in  a  county  or  city 
jail.    They  may  be  identified  as  Police  Courts  Municipal 
Courts  City  Courts  County  Courts  Magistrate  Courts  Justice 
Courts  or  Justice  of  the  Peace.    The  Courts  of  Limited  Juris- 
diction may  also  hold  preliminary  hearings.    The  purpose  of 
a  preliminary  hearing  is  to  have  a  judge  review  the  facts  of  a 
major  criminal  case  to  determine  whether  there  is  reason  to 
continue  the  trial  at  a  higher  level. 


Law 


Federal  Laws.    Most  people  realize  that  laws  are  the  rules 
which  govern  our  conduct.    The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  landj  and  no  other  law  may 
be  in  conflict  with  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.     It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  determine 
whether  a  law  is  in  conflict  with  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   There  are  also  federal  laws  which  must  be  obeyed. 
For  example,  there  are  laws  against  treason,  non-payment  of 
taxes,  and  kidnapping. 

State  Laws.    Each  state  has  a  Constitution  similar  to  the 
federal  government's.    The  federal  Constitution,  however,  is 
limited  to  the  power  given  it.    If  the  Constitution  does  not 
include  a  subject  —  as  it  is  interpreted  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court      the  federal  government  has  no  jurisdiction.    On  the 
other  hand,  a  State  has  all  power  to  act  unless  it  has 
restricted  itself  by  its  own  Constitution  or  if  its  actions 
are  restricted  by  the  federal  Constitution. 

In  general,  an  act  is  criminal  if  it  is  included  in  the 
criminal  law  of  the  state.    It  is  not  criminal  if  there  is 
no  law  against  it.    Sometimes  this  causes  confusion.  For 
example,  gambling  may  be  illegal,  and  therefore  criminal,  in 
one  state;  it  may  be  legal,  and  therefore  not  criminal,  in 
another  state.    Another  example  of  possible  confusion  is  the 
variance  in  ages  considered  to  make  a  person  an  adult  in 
various  states.    It  is,  however,  each  state's  system  of  crim- 
inal law  that  is  the  most  important  to  the  administration  of 
justice  in  that  state. 
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Counsel 


Only  about  one- fifth  of  the  justice  agencies  work  in  the 
areas  of  prosecution  and  defense.    Public  prosecutors'  offices 
outnumber  public  defenders'  offices  by  approximately  22  to  1  • 
There  are  over  8,000  public  prosecutors'  offices  in  the  United 
States,  and  less  than  400  public  defenders'  offices.    It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  most  defense  attorneys  are  not 
part  of  a  public  office,  but  are  in  private  practice. 


THE  ENFORCEMENT  SYSTEM 

There  are  nearly  15,000  government  agencies  which  are  respon- 
sible for  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law.    Of  these,  over 
14,000  are  part  of  the  state  or  local  governments,  and  less 
than  1  ,000  are  part  of  the  federal  government. 

Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  are  established  to  perform 
special  services  and  are  limited  to  those  areas.    Among  the 
federal  agencies  are:    U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Secret 
Service,  Department  of  the  Army,  Provost  Marshall  General, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Inspector  General. 


State  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 

Every  state  has  some  form  of  police  agency,  usually  called 
the  State  Police  or  the  Highway  Patrol,    They  ma.v  be  limited 
to  enforcing  traffic  regulations,  or  they  may  enforce  all 
of  the  state's  laws.    The  famous  Texas  Rangers  were  the  first 
of  the  modern  state  police  systems. 

Various  states  may  also  have  other  police  agencies  assigned 
to  special  tasks.    These  agencies  range  from  Narcotics  Bureaus 
to  State  Crime  Commissions,  and  each  is  assigned  a  specific 
responsibility  to  which  they  are  usually  limited. 


County  Law  Enforcement  Units 

Usually  called  Sheriff's  Departments,  county  units  have  been 
famous  since  the  tax  collectors  in  the  days  of  Robin  Hood. 

Originally  appointed  by  the  governor,  the  Sheriff  is  now 
usually  elected,  and  in  some  states  appoints  those  who  work 
for  him.    Thus,  if  a  sheriff  is  defeated  in  an  election,  it 
is  common  for  the  new  sheriff  to  appoint  those  who  have  helped 
him  as  deputies.    In  other  states,  sheriff's  deputies  are 
regular  civil -service  employees,  and  stay  on  the  job  regardless 
of  the  current  elected  sheriff. 
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Although  the  Sheriff  is  considered  a  law  enforcement  officer, 
he  is  frequently  required  to  perform  services  which  are  not  a 
legitimate  part  of  enforcement.    For  example,  in  some  states 
he  may  still  be  required  to  collect  taxes,  fight  fires,  pro- 
vide jurors,  and  serve  divorce  papers  or  eviction  notices. 


Municipal  Police  Agencies 

Most  people  have  reference  to  the  sworn  personnel  of  Municipal 
Police  Agencies  when  they  say  "the  police."    The  police  make 
up  the  largest  part  of  the  more  than  14,000  enforcement 
agencies  in  this  country. 

The  Municipal  Police  have  the  broadest  authority,  enforcing 
all  laws  (including  federal,  state,  and  local),  unlike  other 
agencies  which  are  limited.    They  also  have  the  greatest 
effect  upon  the  average  citizen,  are  the  most  expensive  to 
operate,  employ  the  most  people,  and  are  subject  to  the  most 
criticism.    To  the  average  citizen,  the  patrolman  is  the  most 
important  person  in  the  entire  justice  system.    He  must  turn 
to  the  patrolman  in  his  time  of  need,  and  most  often  it  is 
the  patrolman  who  must  first  act  to  set  the  remainder  of  the 
system  in  motion. 

THE  CORRECTIONS  SYSTEM 

The  correctional  system  may  be  divided  into  the  categories  of: 
institutions,  probation,  and  parole.    There  are  over  7,500 
corrections  agencies  in  the  United  States,  of  which  about 
800  are  designed  for  use  by  juveniles. 


Probation  and  Parole 

Often  confused,  probation  and  parole  are  easy  to  tell  apart. 
Probation  is  a  system  of  limited  control  granted  to  a  person 
instead  of  requiring  him  to  spend  time  in  jail  or  prison. 
Parole  is  given  after  he  has  served  a  minimum  part  of  a 
sentence  if  his  behavior  has  been  good.    Both  return  the 
individual  to  the  community  and  both  require  that  the  indivi- 
dual obey  certain  rules.    Examples  of  the  rules  are:  obeying 
curfews,  reporting  to  a  supervisor,  and  not  associating  with 
criminals  or  ex-criminals. 


Penal  Institutions 

The  Auburn  System.    Penal  Institutions  include  both  jails  and 
prisons.    The  present  pattern  for  our  correctional  network 
comes  from  England  and  New  York's  Auburn  Prison  of  1821.  The 
idea  at  that  time  was  that  prison  had  to  be  a  frightening 
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place  if  prisoners  were  to  be  saved  from  themselves.  Prisoners 
were  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
talk,  could  not  have  visitors,  and  could  neither  see  nor  hear 
each  other.    They  were  to  think  about  the  evil  of  their  crimes 
in  solitude. 

The  "Auburn  System"  became  the  model  for  other  prisons  in  this 
country,  with  one  important  change.    Prisoners  were  generally 
required  to  work  long  hours  and  whipped  if  they  were  lazy. 
They  still  were  not  allowed  to  talk  and  all  movement  was  in 
marching  order.    It  was  felt  that  the  more  horrible  a  prison 
was,  the  more  it  would  prevent  crime  among  the  general  popula- 
tion who  would  be  afraid  of  being  sent  to  these  institutions. 

Modem  Institutions.    Modern  prisons  have  changed  a  great  deal 
from  the  19th  century.    Today  the  emphasis  is  upon  individual 
counseling,  vocational,  and  educational  training.    The  goal 
of  the  modern  prison  is  to  hopefully  rehabilitate  the  offender. 
The  difficulty,  however,  of  handling  2,000  or  more  people,  in 
closely  confined  quarters,  all  of  whom  have  been  found  guilty 
of  criminal  acts,  requires  that  discipline  be  maintained. 

Where  long  sentences  (30  to  40  years)  were  common  in  the  past, 
today  the  average  time  a  person  actually  serves  before  parole 
is  often  less  than  two  years.    Some  of  these  people  are 
released  to  a  half-way  house  where  they  live  and  return  after 
work  each  day.    These  places  provide  the  released  prisoner 
the  opportunity  to  learn  to  live  in  society  again.    They  also 
give  him  the  opportunity  to  enter  vocational  training  programs, 
so  he  will  be  able  to  find  better  work  upon  release. 

Many  correctional  institutions  now  offer  the  individual  a 
chance  to  finish  high  school  and  take  college  courses.  Prisons 
are  no  longer  like  Auburn  of  1821.  They  are  no  longer  horrible 
institutions  intended  to  frighten  the  public.  Most  are  social- 
service  organizations  working  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
offender,  under  very  trying  conditions,  with  an  ever-increasing 
prisoner  population. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  JUSTICE  ADMINISTRATION 

One  of  the  most  important  purposes  of  local  government  is  the 
protection  of  its  citizens.    On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  is  the  establishing  of  that  form  of 
protection  best  serving  his  needs. 

However,  no  policeman,  police  activity,  or  police  operation 
exists  alone.    All  police  function  within  the  system  of 
administration  of  justice  and  contribute  toward  one  of  the  most 
expensive  parts  of  that  system. 
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The  issue  then,  becomes  extremely  complex  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  local  control  of  enforcement  itself  is  required  in 
a  free  society.    Yet,  the  support  tools  necessary  to  quality 
enforcement  can  often  be  provided  more  economically  and  more 
expertly  on  a  broader  basis. 


Disadvantages  of  Small  Systems 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  faced  by  the  smaller  agency 
is  the  obtaining  of  services  and  resources  which  are  available 
to  larger  departments  with  greater  resources. 

The  problem  is  important  since  the  majority  of  the  nation's 
police  agencies  have  three,  or  fewer  officers,  and  the  average 
size  of  the  American  police  department  is  only  ten  men.  The 
need  for  training,  laboratories,  records,  communications,  and 
other  supportive  services  is  not  lessened  by  the  smaller  size 
of  the  police  agency,  but  availability  is  greatly  reduced.  It 
is  simply  not  practical,  regardless  of  obvious  need,  for  th^ 
small  police  department  to  support  a  police  academy,  a  large 
records  system,  or  a  laboratory. 


Centralization  of  Police  Services 

Smaller  departments  have  found  it  necessary  to  identify  methods 
of  overcoming  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  their  size.  One 
method  that  is  fast  becoming  commonplace  is  the  bringing 
together,  or  oentvalization  of  police  services.  Centralization, 
in  different  terms,  is  really  cooperation  between  various 
systems,  or  the  pooling  of  services.    Centralization  can  pro- 
vide the  smaller  department  with  support  services  that  are 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  budgets  and  resources. 

The  difficulty  is  that  cities  and  towns  like  to  govern  them- 
selves, but  the  problems,  particularly  in  large  urban  centers, 
do  not  stop  at  a  city's  boundaries. 

The  polluted  air  or  water  in  a  city  does  not  stop  flowing  at 
the  man-made  boundaries  of  that  city.    Or,  when  a  crime  is 
committed  in  one  city,  the  criminal  may  hide  in  another.  Man- 
made  boundaries  will  not  hold  man  in  illegal  pursuits. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  suspicion  of  super- government 
which,  combined  with  the  usual  fear  of  the  unknown,  defeats 
many  proposals  directed  toward  the  solutions  of  these  problems. 

The  centralization  of  police  support  services,  however,  involves 
no  changes  in  existing  governmental  boundaries  or  political 
structures.    Rather,  it  represents  responsible  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  local  self-government,  with  more  effective  and 
less  costly  support  services  to  local  police  agencies. 
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The  system  of  justice  administration  is  attempting  to  perform 
the  most  difficult  of  tasks  with  resources  which  are  limited 
beyond  those  considered  normal.    The  limitations  on  personnel 
costs  and  other  items  are  hurting  many  of  the  agencies. 
Regardless,  these  agencies  have  generally  been  performing  in 
a  way  which  produces  better  results  than  should  be  expected 
in  light  of  the  lack  of  resources. 


Managerial  Problems 

There  are  problems,  usually  printed  in  the  local  press,  which 
are  not  uncommon  anywhere  large  groups  of  men  work  together. 
This  is  the  bad  side  of  what  is  frequently  called  the  human 
factor.    Most  of  this  is  human  error.    Many  of  these  mistakes 
are  caused  by  the  use  of  procedures,  in  use  for  many  years, 
in  a  society  which  is  now  trying  to  help  those  who  have  made 
a  mistake. 

Administrators  have  been  subjected  to  criticism  of  their 
methods  of  operation  and  management.    Some  have  felt  that  new 
ideas  are  ignored  by  some  administrators;  that  they  are  con- 
tent to  keep  going  in  the  old  manner,  and  do  not  want  to  con- 
sider change.    But  should  the  administrators  receive  the  most 
blame  for  present  conditions?   They  should  not.    The  adminis- 
trator is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  selected  by  the 
governmental  administrator.    And,  it  is  to  this  government 
the  justice  system  must  go  for  its  resources. 


FUTURE  ASPECTS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

Most  people  have  a  desire  for  recognition;  they  want  to  be 
accepted.    Policemen  are  no  different.    Knowing  they  are  impor- 
tant gives  people  self  assurance  and  job  satisfaction;  it 
tempers  their  anger  and  frustration. 

The  police  forces,  numbering  over  700,000  employees  in  all,  are 
changing.    Those  employed  in  the  criminal  justice  system  are 
telling  their  friends  and  neighbors  that  the  role  society  has 
defined  for  the  policemen,  the  correctional  officer,  and  the 
court  personnel  has  to  change.    Proof  of  their  sincerity  rests 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  in  excess  of  65,000  men  and  women 
throughout  the  United  States,  who  are  currently  taking  subjects 
on  college  campuses  in  an  effort  to  upgrade  themselves. 


Changed  Professionalism 

Everyone  seems  to  want  changes  in  the  criminal  justice  system, 
since  most  will  admit  that  change  is  long  overdue.    And,  one 
area  of  change  that  most  agree  is  needed  is  professiomliza- 
Hon.    Some  individuals  take  comfort  in  the  words,  make  a 
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banner  for  displaying  and  raise  it  on  high  for  all  to  see- 
However,  it  takes  more  than  a  label,  a  banner,  or  a  word  to 
change  a  system  that  through  neglect  has  failed  to  enter 
gracefully  into  the  twentieth  century. 

Professionalization  should^  however^  have  meaning;  meaning  in 
the  true  sense  of  higher  standards  and  improved  performance. 

Federal  Assistance  in  Financing 

With  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  the  power  of  control  over  the  purse  strings  to 
finance  anti-crime  programs  went  to  the  states.    This  fact  of 
life  win  become  more  apparent  as  the  Congress  implements  the 
revenue-sharing  plan. 


Need  for  Uniform  Standards 

In  terms  of  professionalizing  criminal-justice  manpower,  how- 
ever, it  is  unfortunate  that  personnel  standards  for  public 
safety  employees  are  substandard  in  some  states.    In  these 
states,  no  market  is  available  for  the  college  graduate  with 
a  law  enforcement  major.    Personnel  standards  are  too  low; 
salaries  are  not  attractive,  and  to  require  a  college  degree 
of  the  entering  police  recruit  would  not  work;  in  these  areas 
training  is  also  substandard,  if  there  is  any  training  at  all - 

More  and  more  states,  however,  are  recognizing  the  importance 
of  manpower  development  and  are  beginning  to  believe  what 
so  many  have  been  saying  for  so  many  years,  that  our  American 
system  of  justice  will  be  as  good  as  the  men  and  women  who  are 
employed  in  it. 


Changed  Social  Roles 

The  administration  of  justice  is  emerging  in  a  truly  responsive 
social  role  far  beyond  the  view  of  many  persons  who  identify 
it  with  the  limited  functions  of  crime  repression.  These 
people  have  perceived  the  administration  of  justice  as  a 
mechanical  treadmill  of  investigation,  identification,  appre- 
hension, prosecution,  and  punishment. 

However,  the  role  of  the  system  never  has  been  clearly  defined 
by  the  vocation,  and  has  varied  from  time  to  time  and  place  to 
place,  during  comparatively  short  periods  of  time. 

For  example,  a  general  order  issued  to  the  New  Police  of 
London,  England,  in  1829  stated  that  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  principal  object  of  the  administration  of  justice  is 
the  prevention  of  crime.    To  this  end,  every  effort  must  be 
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directed.    The  security  of  the  personal  property,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace  and  all  other  objects  would  thus  be 
better  achieved  by  prevention  than  by  the  detention  and  punish- 
ment of  the  offender  after  he  has  succeeded  in  committing  a 
crime. 

In  the  police  literature  of  1928,  it  was  said  that  most  of  the 
work  of  a  patrolman  should  be  done  quietly  with  the  social- 
service  point  of  view  always  in  mind,  under  circumstances  which 
made  mere  size  and  brawn  count  for  little. 

Throughout  American  history  then  it  has  been  recognized  that 
proteation  of  life  and  property  were  far  from  good  descriptions 
of  the  administration  of  justice.    Certainly,  modern  society 
demands  much  more  of  its  peace-keepers. 

So  the  questions  are: 

°    What  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  justice  system  in  a 
society  where  even  the  foundations  of  that  society  are 
subject  to  challenge  and  often  change? 

°    Is  this  a  society  where  administration  of  justice  is  an 
agent  of  the  people  and  should  be  responsible  to  popular 
opinion  and  control? 

°    Should  administration  of  justice  respond,  not  only  in  the 
formal  legal  sense,  but  also  in  tune  with  trends  of  opinion 
and  belief  in  the  larger  culture? 

Answers,  if  any,  to  these  questions  seem  to  lie  in  broadening 
the  traditional  ideas.    In  that  way,  one  can  see  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  a  truly  responsive  and  helpful  social  role, 
where  it  will  accept  the  charge  to  insure  an  atmosphere  in 
which  all  men  can  live  with  maximum  freedom  and  dignity  in 
safety. 

Repression  and  threat,  or  crime  prevention  and  social  service 
depend,  not  only  on  the  education,  motivation,  and  perspective 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  but  also  on  the  voice  and 
heart  of  the  American  community. 

American  justice  services  need  to  change  in  the  same  manner 
as  societies  need  to  change.    Recommendations  for  change  will 
come  from  private,  academic,  and  governmental  sources. 
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PROBABLE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN  THE  YEAR  2,000 

Change  in  Personnel .    Police  headquarters  will  be  operated 
much  like  a  large  county  hospital  with  many  different  types 
of  personnel  -  professional,  subprofessional ,  technical, 
mechanical,  and  clerical.    The  agency  will  engage  in  services 
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to  the  public,  in  research,  education,  and  training,  and  will 
work  closely  with  the  social  sciences  and  the  universities 
and  colleges. 

There  may  be  a  change  in  name  for  the  policeman  as  he  comes 
to  take  on  a  broader  role  than  that  of  orook  catcher^  and  as 
he  changes  from  a  law-and-arvest  oriented  person  to  a  people-- 
and-servioe    oriented  person.    Perhaps,  he  will  be  known  as  a 
Human  Affairs  Officer  or  a  Public  Affairs  Specialist^  in 
place  of  the  current  title  of  Patrolman. 


Change  in  Laws  and  Functions 

There  will  be  a  change  in  the  criminal  law,  with  many  current 
crimes  redesignated  as  administrative  infractions ^  or  as 
counseling  matters  for  non-punishment  supervision  by  psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists,  or  psychiatric  social  workers. 

In  that  light,  many  traffic  problems  might  move  to  a  separate 
department.    For  certainly,  an  overtime  parking  violation  can 
be  regarded  as  other  than  a  criminal  act  to  be  investigated 
and  handled  by  the  police. 

Many  juvenile  functions  may  move  to  a  separate  agency.    A  cur- 
few violation  for  example,  might  be  handled  better  than  with 
a  criminal  record.    At  any  rate,  a  thorough-going  reform  in 
criminal  law  will  alter  the  administration  of  justice  in  many 
areas. 


Change  in  Education 

There  will  be  changes  in  education.    The  educational  programs 
will  increasingly  insist  on  a  broad  liberal  education  for 
careers  in  administration  of  justice.    Emphasis  will  be  on 
the  humanities  and  behavioral  sciences,  with  lesser  interest 
in  subject  matter  oriented  toward  technical  skills. 

The  colleges  and  universities  will  be  less  interested  in 
justifying  the  present.    They  will  be  more  efficient  and  more 
interested  in  the  kind  of  research  and  analysis  that  will  lead 
to  wide-scale  experimentation,  much  of  which  will  literally 
wipe  out  many  current  customs  and  practices. 


Change  in  Structure  of  Organizations 

There  will  be,  in  the  future,  high  compensation  for  professional 
work  and  a  change  in  organizational  structure.    There  will  be 
far  less  rigid  military  items,  such  as  rank,  and  much  more 
acceptance  of  professional  ability  as  a  measure  of  worth. 


4. 
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Change  in  Public  Acceptance 


There  must  be  a  better  relationship  with  the  public.  There 
will  be  increased  citizen  participation  in  decision  and  police 
making  as  administration  of  justice  changes  its  operations  in 
order  to  involve  the  people. 

Conmunity- relations  programs  will  be  developed  that  are  not 
public-relations  programs.    They  will  not  be  crime  prevention 
programs  nor  youth  programs,  but  programs  designed  to  involve 
the  total  community. 

There  will  be  less  efforts  to  deal  only  with  the  responsive 
and  acceptive  elements  of  the  community,  and  more  efforts  to 
deal  with  individuals  and  groups  who  are  critical  of  the 
system,  who  do  not  cooperate,  and  who  are  unpopular  in  the 
community.    This  is  at  the  heart  of  any  productive  community 
relations  program. 

There  may  be  increased  commitments  to  those  who  lack  social 
position,  economic  advantages,  or  political  power.  For 
example,  new  units  may  be  formed  to  deal  with  white-collar 
crime  and  consumer  frauds.    Other  units  would  deal  with  poli- 
tical graft  and  corruption,  while  still  others  would  exist  to 
assist  all  social  groups  in  receiving  just  and  fair  treatment 
from  private  and  government  institutions. 


SUMMATION 

There  will  not,  however,  be  much  new  development  unless 
beginning  patrolmen  are  made  aware  of  the  social  dynamics  of 
today's  society,  and  begin  to  react  sensibly  by  making  mean- 
ingful changes  in  administration,  supervision,  and  operations. 
Administration  of  justice  must  become  as  committed  to  social 
service  and  due  process  as  it  is  to  crime  control  and 
repression  -  and  totally  humanized,  relevant,  and  alert  to 
the  needs  of  the  day. 


STUDENT  °    Observe  a  courtroom  trial  and  write  a  description  of  the 

LEARNING  proceedings  leading  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

ACTIVITIES 

°    Describe  to  the  class  the  role  of  judge,  defendent,  lawyers, 
police,  and  others  involved  in  court  proceedings  you  have 
observed. 

°    Interview  a  lawyer  and  ask  him  to  describe  the  court  system 
in  your  state. 

°    Prepare  a  class  report  describing  the  authority  and  juris- 
diction of  one  or  two  levels  of  courts. 
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Write  a  report  describing  the  history  of  the  American  penal 
system  and  modern  trends  toward  criminal  rehabilitation. 

Obtain  the  costs  of  operating  your  local  law  enforcement 
agency  and  courts  from  your  municipal  town  clerk  or  county 
clerk.    Describe  these  costs  to  the  class. 

View  and  discuss  films  on  the  administration  of  justice, 
for  example.  Image  Chccngevs^  The  People's  Right  to  Know: 
Police  Versus  Reporters^  and  Understanding  the  Lao):  Equal 
Justice  for  All, 

Debate  statements  such  as.  Administration  of  Justice  must 
become  as  committed  to  social  service  problems  as  to 
crime  control  and  repression. 


TEACHER  °    Ask  a  police  prosecutor  or  district  attorney  to  explain  his 

MANAGEMENT  responsibilities  to  your  classes. 

ACTIVITIES 

°    Arrange  for  law  students  from  a  nearby  university  to  con- 
duct a  mock  trial  in  your  class. 

°    Arrange  for  representatives  from  federal,  state,  county, 
and  municipal  law-enforcement  agencies  to  discuss  the 
various  roles  of  their  agencies  and  types  of  career  oppor- 
tunities available  with  these  agencies. 

°    Obtain  copies  of  curriculums  in  police  science  offered  at 
colleges  and  universities  in  your  area,  and  describe  these 
offerings  to  students. 

°    Compile  a  file  of  newspaper  articles  describing  how  police 
departments  in  your  area  are  improving  their  efficiency, 
such  as  by  cost  sharing,  centralization  of  support  services 
etc. 

°  Show  and  discuss  films  on  the  administration  of  justice  for 
example.  Image  Changer^  The  People's  Right  to  Know:  Police 
Versus  Reporters^  and  Understanding  the  Law:  Equal  Justice 
for  All. 

°    Encourage  your  students  to  debate  statements  such  as: 

Administration  of  Justice  must  become  as  committed  to 
social  service  problems  as  to  crime  control  and  repression. 


RESOURCES  Crime  In  A  Free  Society^  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce 

ment  and  Administration  of  Justice,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1967. 


Task  Force  Report:    The  Police,  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1967. 
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Task  Force  Report:    Corrections,  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1967. 

Survey  of  Criminal  Justice  Agencies  (by  State),  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration:    Statistics  Division,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1972. 

The  Honest  Politician's  Guide  to  Crime  Control,  Nerval  Morris 
and  Gordon  Hawkins,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1970. 

The  Crime  Problem  (5th  ed.),  Walter  C.  Reekless,  Appleton  - 
Century  -  Crofts,  1973. 

Crime,  Law  and  Society,  Abraham  S.  Goldstein,  and  Joseph 
Goldstein,  Free  Press,  1971. 

A  Forward  Step:    Educational  Backgrounds  for  Police, 
Don  E.  Clark  and  S.  G.  Chapman,  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1966. 

The  Police  Officer  and  Criminal  Justice.  Robert  G.  Wright  and 
John  A.  Mario,  McGraw-Hill,  1970. 

Image  Changers,  (Movie,  16mm  reel,  loan),  Serina  Press,  1970. 

The  People's  Right  to  Know:  Police  Versus  Reporters^  (Movie  16mm 
reel,  rental),  Henk  Newenhouse/Novo ,  1970. 

Understanding  the  Law:  Egual  Justice  for  All  (Movie,  16mm  reel, 
purchase),  Encylopaedia  Brittanica,  1969. 

Crime  Under  Twenty-One  (Movie,  16mm  reel,  rental),  Indiana 
University  A-V  Center,  1970. 
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Here  are  the  contents  for  Unit  3  of  the  Public  Safety  Group.  We  suggest  a 
careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit  J 

PREVENTIVE  PATROL 
TECHNIOUES 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  provide  a  basic  background  relative  to  the 
development  of  American  police  patrol . 

2.  Ability  to  describe  the  function,  effectiveness,  and  pro- 
cesses of  police  patrol. 

3.  Ability  to  describe  the  basic  methods  and  major  limitations 
of  preventive  patrol. 

4.  Ability  to  understand  the  service  functions  of  patrol. 

5.  Ability  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  checking  the 
physical  security  of  business  places  and  other  high-risk 
locations. 

6.  Ability  to  recognize  when  it  is  necessary  to  identify  and 
question  suspicious  persons. 

7.  Ability  to  develop  attitudes  which  would  help  to  gain 
citizen  cooperation  in  crime  prevention. 


INTRODUCTION 


Development  of  Full-Time  Paid  Police 

Police  patrol  historically  may  be  a  consequence  of  an  increas- 
ing loss  of  neighborhood  responsibility  in  the  lives  of 
Americans.    In  the  rural  days  of  the  nation,  people  largely 
policed  themselves,  knowing  and  trusting  their  neighbors  and 
distrusting  strangers.    Law  and  law  enforcement  were  last 
resorts. 

The  colonial  period  had  followed  the  British  pattern  with 
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unpaid  watchmen.    As  in  England,  however,  this  proved  ineffec- 
tive and  America  followed  the  English  pattern  of  development. 
In  America  most  of  the  watchman  systems  provided  for  police 
only  during  the  night,  with  each  able-bodied  man  responsible 
for  law  and  order  during  the  day.    To  supplement  this  system, 
cities  began  adopting  a  separate  day  watch,  using  full-time 
paid  personnel.    New  York  City,  in  1833,  was  the  first  to 
implement  this  system. 

The  day  watch,  however,  was  entirely  separate  from  the  night 
watch,  which  made  two  separate  police  forces  in  the  city.  In 
larger  cities  there  were  often  more  than  two,  as  each  precinct, 
ward,  or  parish  established  its  own.    This  day-watch  system 
was  ineffective  due  primarily  to  its  self-contained  nature, 
but  also  since  the  personnel  were  political  appointees  of  the 
mayor  or  precinct  captain,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  poli- 
tical group  in  power.    By  1856,  the  use  of  separate  day  and 
night  watch  systems  had  completely  failed. 

In  1857,  the  New  York  State  Legislature  passed  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Bill  modeled  after  an  English  law  calling  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  police.    By  the  1870's,  the  largest  cities 
had  full-time  paid  police.    However,  it  was  not  until  the  early 
1900' s  that  most  of  the  cities  of  major  size  had  adopted 
this  system.    In  fact,  some  smaller  cities  today  do  not  yet 
ha.ve  fulltime  police  activity. 

Patrol,  as  a  system,  was  a  product  of  the  cities.  Perhaps 
patrol  best  succeeds  when  it  tries  to  return  to  city  residents 
the  chance  to  police  themselves  with  precinct  stations  or 
neighborhood  councils.    Modern  technology,  however,  makes  this 
task  much  more  difficult.    Although  patrol  was  initially  a 
foot  or  beat-walking  operation,  modern  technology  has  given 
the  criminal  such  ease  of  movement  that  patrol  can  no  longer 
be  confined  only  to  a  man  walking  a  beat. 


JHE  PATROL  FUNCTION 
Role-Perceptions  of  Patrol 

Almost  any  discussion  of  the  patrol  function  begins  with  a 
reference  to  the  indispensable  part  it  plays  in  law  enforce- 
ment.   Today,  the  patrol  function  is  considered  to  be  the  hub 
or  backbone  of  the  police  agency. 

An  Action  Arm.    Patrol  is,  in  fact,  the  action  arm  of  the 
police  department.    Its  field  functions  have  a  great  range  of 
variable  actions: 

°    conducting  preliminary  investigations  of  murder,  robbery, 
and  burglary. 


responding  to  reports  of  sudden  disaster, 


°  herding  cattle  off  expressways, 

°  arbitrating  domestic  or  family  disturbances, 

°  searching  for  lost  children, 

°  transporting  sick  and  injured  persons  to  medical  facilities. 

A  patrolman  must  combine  the  knowledge  and  qualities  of  a 
priest,  physician,  lawyer,  banker,  welfare  worker,  and  family 
friend. 

A  Display  Case?   Another  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  the 
patrol  force  is  a  display  oase  for  the  entire  police  organiza- 
tion.   Since  the  patrolman  is  the  most  frequently  seen  police 
representative  in  the  conmiunity,  he  becomes  the  symbol  of  the 
department.    The  community  forms  its  opinion  of  the  entire 
police  operation  on  the  basis  of  the  appearance  and  performance 
of  the  uniformed  patrolman. 

Much  of  the  law-enforcement  officer's  work  requires  that  he 
become  involved  in  the  closest  personal  way  with  the  lives 
and  problems  of  citizens  of  all  kinds,  since  his  job  is 
essentially  the  delicate  task  of  controlling,  directing,  and 
regulating  human  behavior.    Almost  everyone  involved  in  the 
administration  of  justice  agrees  that  the  patrol  function  is 
vitally  important  to  law  enforcement. 


Preventive  Patrol 

Law-enforcement  agencies  have  specific  tasks  to  perform  for 
the  community  they  serve.    First  and  foremost,  crime  must  be 
controlled    --    it  must  be  prevented.    When  the  police  fail 
to  accomplish  this  primary  duty,  they  then  must  perform  a 
variety  of  other  duties  designed  to  apprehend  the  offender 
and  to  recover  stolen  property. 

To  successfully  prevent  criminal  activity,  the  beat  officer 
must  be  familiar  with  the  conditions  which  create  crime. 

In  every  crime  there  exists  these  combinations  of  factors: 

°    the  desire  of  the  criminal  to  commit  a  crime,  and 

°    the  opportunity  --  or  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
opportunity  —  to  commit  the  crime. 

Police  action  cannot  effectively  deal  with  the  desire  of  the 
offender.    However,  police  activity  can  and  must  deal  directly 
with  the  criminal's  belief  that  the  opportunity  for  criminal 


activity  is  present. 

Aggvessive  Preventive  Patrol.    To  create  the  belief  that  the 
opportunity  to  commit  a  crime  does  not  exist,  the  police  engage 
in  activities  which  place  them  most  frequently  in  the  location 
of  criminal  activity  at  the  times  when  that  activity  is 
greatest.    In  other  words,  the  criminal  must  be  convinced  that 
there  is  such  continuous  police  coverage  in  sufficient  strength 
that  the  risks  involved  in  committing  a  crime  are  too  great. 

The  criminal  is  a  gambler.    He  measures  his  desire  to  commit  a 
crime  against  the  chances  of  being  caught.    When  the  chances 
of  arrest  are  low  —  such  as  when  patrol  coverage  is  weak  or 
lacking  —  the  crime  will  be  committed,  and  the  criminal  will 
escape.    However,  where  aggressive  patrol  constantly  impresses 
upon  the' criminal  the  idea  that  his  activity  will  either  be 
observed  or  will  result  immediately  in  his  pursuit  and  capture, 
he  will  consider  the  risks  to  be  too  great.    He  will  then  tend 
to  be  prevented  from  his  desired  activities. 

Aggressive  Patrol  and  Type  of  Crime,     The  effect  of  patrol  on 
criminal  activity  depends  upon  tTie^type  of  crime  involved. 
The  individual  who  becomes  so  enraged  that  he  cormiits  a  homi- 
cide will  not  be  controlled  to  any  great  extent  by  motorized 
or  foot  patrol,  or  for  that  matter,  by  provisions  of  punish- 
ment in  the  law.    The  person  desperate  for  narcotics  will  take 
far  greater  risks  than  the  criminal  whose  habtt  has  been 
satisfied.    Just  as  some  crimes  are  not  easily  prevented  or 
controlled  by  patrol,  others  are  unquestionably  reduced  in  the 
face  of  aggressive  patrol  activity. 

The  person  planning  a  burglary  can  be  convinced  that  the  oppor- 
tunity to  successfully  do  so  does  not  exist  when  he  knows  that 
patrol  officers  are  active  and  alert.    As  he  studies  the  habits 
of  the  police,  he  knows  that  the  beat  patrolled  by  the  officer 
who  frequently  checks  the  doors  of  the  business  establishment 
is  not  a  safe  one  in  which  to  work.    He  knows  that  a  frequent 
and  irregular  patrol  pattern  is  such  that  he  cannot  rely  upon 
any  fixed  amount  of  time  in  which  to  strike  without  running 
the  risk  of  having  that  beat  car  turn  a  corner  and  catch  him 
in  the  act. 

Methods  of  Aggressive  Preventive  Patrol.    There  are  two  basic 
methods  for  engaging  in  aggressive  preventive  patrol: 

To  check  frequently  and  irregularly  the  physical  security 
of  business  premises  to  prevent  burglary  and  robbery,  and 

To  check  the  citizen  frequently  —  to  stop  the  suspcious 
person,  to  question  his  identity  and  activity,  to  be 
constantly  alert  for  persons  within  the  beat  who  are  up  to 
no  apparent  good. 
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Crime  prevention  is  the  responsibility  of  more  than  oust  the 
police.    The  citizen  himself  must  be  reminded  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  make  his  store  secure  through  the  installation  of 
proper  locks,  lights,  and  alarms.    He  must  be  reminded  to 
lock  his  car,  to  notify  police  of  his  extended  absences  from 
home,  and  to  avoid  hazardous  locations  during  certain  hours. 
In  short,  the  citizen  must  be  interested  in  his  own  protection. 
Frequently,  this  interest  must  be  stimulated  by  the  person 
most  familiar  with  hazards  —  the  beat  officer. 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  techniques  which  the  professional 
police  officer  develops  in  becoming  a  fully  effective  crime 
fighter.    He  goes  beyond  the  confines  of  his  automobile  to 
challenge  suspicious  persons       persons  whose  actions  betray 
possible  criminal  intent,  or  who  appear  not  to  belong  on  the 
beat.    He  physically  checks  the  security  of  business  premises 
during  the  night  hours.    This  means  more  than  shining  the 
spotlight  on  the  doors  and  windows.    It  means  that  he  comes 
in  direct  physical  contact  with  the  doors,  and  positively 
determines  that  they  are  not  only  closed  but  locked.    He  con- 
tinuously alerts  citizens  to  take  sensible  precautions  to 
avoid  becoming  victims  of  the  criminal.    He  looks  for  things 
to  do,  for  conditions  to  check,  and  for  tasks  to  perform, 
between  assignments. 

Early  in  his  career  each  officer  must  clearly  understand  that 
he  will  never  fully  accomplish  total  prevention,  even  when 
aggressive  preventi ve  patrol  makes  the  risk  for  the  criminal 
considerably  higher.    The  awareness  that  this  is  an  unattain- 
able goal  does  not  stop  the  professional  officer  from^- fully 
devoting  his  energy  to  as  much  prevention  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible.   For  example,  it  is  increasingly  apparent  that  at  least 
50  percent  of  auto  thefts  could  be  prevented,  if  people  would 
lock  their  cars,  would  remove  the  keys,  and  would  place  their 
ignition  in  lock  instead  of  off. 

The  Image  of  Constant  Presence. 

Desire  and  opportunity  are  the  two  basic  preliminaries  to 
crime.    Patrol  cannot  effectively  frustrate  or  eliminate  the 
desire;  the  desire  can  perhaps  be  put  off  or  diminished,  but 
it  can  never  be  completely  stifled. 

However,  the  tactics  of  patrol  do  work  against  the  opportunity. 
Such  patrol  requires  continuous  devotion  to  duty  and  a  con- 
sciously vigilant  observation  of  persons  and  property,  not 
mere  responses  to  radio  calls  or  citizen  complaints.  It 
invites  active  movement,  not  passive  waiting.    Patrols  should 
create  an  image  of  constant  presence  to  combat  the  opportunity 
to  commit  crime  with  any  telling  result. 

For  the  most  part,  patrolmen  are  better  employed  when  their 
person  and  equipment  are  highly  mobile,  readily  available. 
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and  often  seen.    Good  patrolmen  usually  recognize  that  the 
absence  of  crime  and  disorder  is"  the  best  evaluation  of  police 
effectiveness,  not  the  arrests  or  convictions  with  which  the 
department  may  be  credited.    Accordingly,  they  engage  the 
passerby  in  small  talk,  and  friendly  conversation;  they  walk 
the  beat  or  cruise  frequently,  but  irregularly  pass  the  same 
houses,  stores,  business  places,  and  alleys;  they  park  their 
cars  and  motorcycles  openly  on  the  city  streets. 

The  principle  of  proportional  distribution  or  selective  enforoe- 
ment  of  the  patrolling  force  is  basic  to  good  patrol.  These 
are  techniques  which  require  measuring  the  need  for  police 
services  relative  to  both  time,  place,  and  incident.  The 
force  should  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  a  crime  index 
derived  from  data  collected  over  an  extended  period. 

The  patrol  force,  however  deployed,  needs  to  be  visible.  It 
needs  to  be  a  constant  reminder  to  citizens  of  the  help  and 
readiness  of  public  service;  of  the  protection  of  the  law 
against  injury  to  life,  liberty,  and  property;  of  the  concern 
and  vigor  of  law  enforcement  action  in  behalf  of  the  victim 
and  society  for  the  offense  of  the  criminal 


Developing  Information 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  patrol  officer  is  his  need  to 
promote  information.    The  officer  primarily  seeks  information 
useful  to  the  agency  he  represents,  information  of  many  kinds 
and  from  many  sources.    However,  he  also  seeks  information 
useful  to  other  law  enforcement  agencies  —  about  inoperative 
traffic  lights,  drug  smuggling,  roadway  potholes,  or  odd  smells 
of  gas.    He  looks  for  information  useful  to  private  busi- 
nesses --  about  unprotected  windows  too  near  the  street  level, 
or  open  building  lobbies  unattended  at  night.    He  also  tries 
to  find  information  useful  to  householders  --  about  sidewalks 
dangerously  uplifted  by  tree  roots,  or  about  an  open  and 
empty  garage  or  refrigerator. 

An  officer's  principal  concern  is  the  need  of  his  agency  for 
information  which  might  be  used  to  prevent  or  solve  criminal 
actions.    He  interviews  many  persons  and  follows  all  the 
leads  conscientiously,  trying  to  meet  and  to  know  particularly 
those  individuals  who  seem  in  good  position  to  give  special- 
ized information.    The  development  of  sources  of  information 
and  confidential  informants  is  an  important  and  sophisticated 
function  of  patrol . 


Service  Functions  of  Patrol 

Many  of  the  service  functions  of  patrol,  and  such  matters  as 
evaluation  of  physical  security  of  stores,  offices,  and  vacant 
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residences  have  already  been  mentioned.    In  addition  to  these, 
the  urban  patrolman  spends  approximately  two-thirds  of  his 
effort  on  non-criminal  services. 

Among  these  services^  disturbance  calls  are  the  most  numerous. 
Other  services  have  to  do  with  barking  dogs,  fires,  lost 
property,  missing  persons  and  runaways,  child  births,  strokes 
and  deaths,  and  such  information  as  the  nearest  good  restaurant, 
lodging,  or  freeway. 

Disturbanoe  Calls.    These  calls  are  extremely  difficult  to 
deal  with,  often  requiring  the  expertise  of  the  psychologist 
or  sociologist,  as  well  as  the  functions  of  a  lawyer,  physi- 
cian, and  nurse.    Moreover,  they  can  be  dangerous,  often  the 
most  dangerous  police  activities. 

Disturbances  may  be  categorized  as  civil  disputes,  family 
disputes,  street  fights  or  group  disorders. 

Civil  disputes  -  In  civil  disputes,  the  quarrel  might  concern 
a  disagreement  between  neighbors  about  a  land  boundary; 
between  tenant  and  landlord  about  taking  property  for  non- 
payment of  rent;  or  between  customer  and  merchant  regarding 
the  repossession  of  household  goods  or  car.    In  such  cases, 
the  officer's  duty  is  to  restore  order  and  to  keep  the  peace, 
while  carefully  maintaining  neutrality  in  seeking  the  full 
development  of  the  facts.    Usually,  in  the  absence  of  clear- 
cut  crime,  the  officer  may  suggest  the  need  for  legal  advice. 

Family  disputes  -  Family  disputes  are  often  unpleasant  to  the 
police  officer.    They  involve  the  privacy  of  the  family,  the 
frequent  trivial  nature,  the  combustible  emotion,  the  possi- 
bility that  anger  may  be  redirected  at  the  officers  themselves, 
the  chance  that  someone  may  use  personal  weapons.    All  these 
considerations  combine  to  rank  domestic  disturbances  among  the 
more  sophisticated  of  the  numerous  non-criminal  services 
assumed  by  the  police.    Taat^  patience^  and  wide  tolerance  of 
heavy  abuse  are  the  indispensable  attributes  of  patrolmen  in 
instances  of  this  kind. 

Street  fights  and  group  disorders  -  These  calls  require  quick 
attention  to  avert  injury  or  even  fatality.    In  a  street 
fight  --  between  two  persons  --  the  officer  should  intervene 
at  once.    One  of  the  fighting  participants  may  be  a  criminal, 
the  other  his  intended  victim.    Immediate  efforts,  however, 
should  be  made  to  call  for  assistance,  preferably,  official 
assistance. 

In  a  disorder  involving  a  group  --  defined  perhaps  as  three 
persons  or  more  --  the  officer  should  exercise  caution,  and 
wait  for  additional  assistance  or  other  aid,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  groups  involved.  If  the  disorder  persists, 
the  officer  and  his  fellow  officers  may  have  no  recourse; 
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they  may  need  to  use  force  and  effect  an  arrest. 

At  the  scene  of  a  disturbance  -  The  patrolman's  first 
responsibilities  at  the  scene  of  a  disturbance  are: 

to  ascertain  whether  anyone  has  been  injured  and  if  so,  to 
provide  immediately  for  his  care,  and 

to  calm  the  disputants.    Sometimes  the  appearance  of  the 
uniformed  officers  may  serve  somewhat  to  reduce  the  tension. 


Emergency  Service 

In  general ,  the  police  service  for  emergencies,  such  as  auto 
injuries,  cases  of  poisoning,  burns,  heart  attacks,  drowning, 
child-births,  etc.  should  be  strictly  limited  to  first-aid 
measures,  and  speedy  transportation  of  the  injured  to  a  doctor 
or  hospital.    Preferably,  the  transportation  should  be  by 
ambulance. 


THE  REGULATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  CONDUCT 

The  police,  charged  with  the  burden  of  community  security, 
have  customarily  used  certain  regulatory  devices  to  promote 
peace  and  order  when  stress  or  confusion  occur.    Such  stress 
or  confusion  might  accompany  a  parade,  or  a  fire;  undue  auto 
traffic  at  rush  hour;  a  gushing  water  main;  or  a  crowd  at  a 
sporting  event;  etc.    Police  services  designed  to  cope  with 
these  emergencies  range  from  motorcycle  escorts  to  emergency 
orders  banning  the  use  of  some  buildings  or  streets. 

The  assumption  by  the  police  of  such  authority,  however,  and 
of  the  power  to  implement  that  authority,  is  sensitive  and 
should  not  be  used  unless  an  emergency  exists.    In  general, 
non-criminal  services  by  the  police,  despite  their  number, 
differences,  and  sometimes  controversial  nature,  are  not 
often  clearly  defined  responsibilities. 

Normally,  they  are  sanctioned  by  custom.    Public  endorsement 
is  present,  but  the  public  good  will  can  be  fickle.  The 
American  people  are  jealous,  not  only  of  their  right  to 
privacy,  but  also  of  their  right,  when  they  move  non-criminal ly, 
to  move  freely.    They  submit  to  infringements  on  their  public 
liberty  for  only  limited  periods  and  usually  with  reluctance. 


Enforcement  of  the  Law 

For  patrol  officers,  the  chief  categories  in  enforcement  of 
the  law  consist  of  field  interrogation,  accident  investigation, 
crime  scene  protection  and  investigation,  and  the  tasks  of 
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arrest,  search,  and  seizure. 


Field  Interrogation.    This  has  become  a  seriously  controversial 
enforcement  technique  within  recent  years.    It  has  a  long 
accepted  history  in  police  circles  as  a  device  which  prevents 
crime.    It  is  also  helpful  in  the  development  of  information 
about  crime  and  about  persons  with  criminal  records  and 
associates.    However,  it  is  a  technique  that  has  been  often 
abused. 

Field  interrogation  should  generally  be  conducted  only  when  an 
officer  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  person  is  about  to  commit 
a  crime  or  has  committed  a  crime;  or  that  a  crime  has  been 
committed,  and  he  has  knowledge  of  material  value  to  the 
investigation.    Field  interrogations  should  not  be  used  to 
harrass  persons  whom  the  patrolman  may  think  have  been  dealt 
with  leniently  by  the  Courts.    Likewise,  they  should  not  be 
used  to  challenge  individuals  whose  appearance  or  dress  does 
not  conform  with  the  policeman's  ideas  of  what  is  best. 

Aaaident  Investigation.  The  purpose  of  automobile  accident 
investigations  may  be  either  operational  or  administrative. 

The  operational  purpose  is  to  assemble  the  evidence  regarding 
the  accident  and  the  cause,  and  to  charge  a  violation  of 
law  if  there  appears  to  be  any. 

The  administrative  purpose  is  to  identify  hazardous  conditions 
for  correction,  and  to  identify  the  violations  which  are  most 
likely  to  cause  accidents  requiring  future  enforcement.  They 
also  have  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  age,  occupational, 
and  residential  groups  which  are  most  accident-prone.    This  is 
done  as  a  means  of  instituting  educational  or  enforcement 
programs  which  may  eliminate  the  cause  of  such  accidents. 


The  Crime  Scene 


The  patrolman  should  approach  the  crime  scene  with  immense 
care.    Statistics  suggest  that  a  very  frequent  reason  for 
police  fatality  is  the  robbery-in-progress  call.    The  patrol- 
man, when  he  does  not  know  whether  the  criminal  may  still  be 
at  the  scene,  should  exercise  extreme  caution. 

If  the  criminal  has  left  before  the  officer  arrives,  the 
usual  priorities  of  the  patrolman  at  the  crime  scene  are,  so 
far  as  the  officer  is  able: 

°    minister  to  the  dead  and  wounded; 

°    verify  the  commission  of  a  crime  —  by  interviews,  records, 
and  physical  evidence; 
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identify  the  criminal (s); 


°    ascertain  the  criminal's  whereabouts;  and 

°    apprehend  the  criminal (s)  —  if  the  developed  facts  justify 
a  legal  inference  of  probable  cause. 

The  preliminary  investigation  by  a  patrolman  at  the  crime 
scene  is  the  first  step  in  the  resolution  of  the  crime.  In 
this  event,  the  patrolman  should  carry  his  investigation  as 
far  as  he  is  capable  within  his  bounds  of  jurisdiction  and 
time. 


THE  TECHNIQUES  OF  PATROL 

In  general,  the  techniques  of  patrol  may  be  divided  into 
random  patrol  and  certain  specialized  patrol  arrangements. 

Within  random  patrol^  the  basic  foot  patrol  can  be  distinguished 
from  motor  and  animal  patrol. 

Within  the  scope  of  specialized  devices,  there  are  a  variety 
of  both  large  and  small  organizational  groupings,  ranging  from 
tactical  units,  stakeouts,  and  road  blocks;  to  rescue  teams, 
and  strike,  crowd,  and  riot  control  forces.    There  are  other 
specialized  dispositions:    for  instance,  public  police  lec- 
tures on  gun  safety  or  protection  against  shoplifting,  or 
police  displays  in  store  windows  and  the  lobbies  of  office 
buildings. 

Foot  Patrol 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  foot  patrol.  Advan- 
tages could  include: 

an  increase  in  person-to-person  contact, 
increased  familiarity  with  physical  surroundings, 

°    increased  anticipation  of  difficult  incidents, 

°    increased  chances  of  information  sources,  and 

availability  of  police  service  for  low  priority  calls. 

On  the  other  hand,  disadvantages  include: 

°    restricted  coverage  and  mobility, 
°    restricted  physical  resources, 
°    restricted  communication, 
°    restricted  pursuit  potential,  and 
°    decreased  supervision. 

The  prevailing  view  suggests  that  the  walking  patrolman  should 
be  confined  to  congested  high-crime  urban  centers,  to  commercial 
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areas,  and  to  intersections  and  street  obstructions  needing 
imnediate  traffic  control. 


Motor  Patrol 

Squad  cars  and  unmarked  cars  are  only  one  aspect  of  motor 
patrol.    Other  motorized  equipment  embraces  specialized 
apparatus  ranging  from  motor  bikes,  aircraft,  helicopters, 
and  boats,  to  one-door  vehicles  useful  in  chalk-marking  tires 
for  parking  enforcement. 

Patrol  cars,  equipped  with  distinctive  colors,  markings,  lights, 
size,  speed,  and  mobility  are  the  best  preventive  patrol.  In 
addition,  they  protect  the  officer  from  traffic  and  inclement 
weather;  they  act  as  potential  barricades  against  gunfire;  and 
they  carry  large  supplies  of  useful  gear,  such  as  shotguns, 
fire  extinguishers,  rain  wear,  oxygen  masks,  department  manuals, 
etc.    They  also  carry  additional  manpower  and  prisoners,  if 
needed. 

Patrol  cars  are  professionally  regarded  as  extensions  of  foot 
patrol,  and  as  motorized  transport  of  the  beat  patrolman  from 
place  to  place.    Their  larger  areas  are  still  adjudged  beats, 
and  it  is  still  important  for  the  patrolman  to  occasionally 
leave  his  vehicle,  and  patrol  for  short  distances  on  foot. 


Animal  Patrol 

Dogs  and  horses,  intelligent  and  domesticated,  are  the  two 
animal  species  most  law  enforcement  agencies  use,  when  they 
use  animals  at  all. 

In  recent  history,  dogs  were  probably  first  used  in  formal 
police  work  at  the  turn  of  the  19th  century.    Dogs  may  be 
employed  for  tracking  work,  that  is,  the  search  for,  and 
trailing  of  the  fugitives  or  prowlers,  and  the  smelling-out 
of  narcotics,  or  they  may  be  generalists.    In  some  instances, 
well -trained  police  dogs  can  actually  assist  the  officer  in 
making  the  arrest. 

The  success  of  the  canine  corps  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Some  cities,  after  experimentation,  have  abandoned  their  use. 
Other  cities,  however,  have  begun  such  units.    Dogs  generally 
have  been  given  larger  and  larger  roles  in  police  functions. 

The  use  of  horses,  on  the  other  hand,  has  declined  somewhat  in 
police  work.    Although  the  London  police  still  use  horses  for 
crowd  control,  they  seem  to  have  been  generally  abandoned  by 
United  States  patrol  forces,  except  in  those  instances  involving 
bridle  paths.    However,  some  county  sheriff's  departments 
and  federal  law-enforcement  agencies  still  utilize  horses  for 
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specialized  tasks,  such  as  patrolling  rugged  terrain  in  wilder- 
ness areas,  or  conducting  Customs  Service  functions  at 
International  boundaries. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  use  of  animals  is  highly 
specialized,  while  their  use  in  the  general  patrol  function 
for  most  municipalities  is  not  economical.    The  additional 
problems  of  public  fear  and  attitude  toward  a  trained  beast 
serve  to  compound  the  issue  to  such  an  extent  that  the  use  of 
animals  is  relatively  limited. 


°    Observe  pictures  on  films  of  police  apprehending  a  criminal, 
for  example.  The  PoHoeman  and  His  Jobj  and  report  on  the 
actions  observed. 

°    Describe  what  an  officer  should  do  when  arriving  at  the 
scene  of  a  crime. 

°    Make  a  list  of  the  activities  that  occupy  much  of  an 
officer's  duty-time. 

°    Describe  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  foot  patrol 
and  motor  patrol . 

°    Take  field  trips  to  different  agencies  and  question  com- 
manders and  patrolmen  about  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities . 

°    CoTlect  articles  about  patrol  and  related  fields. 

°    Listen  to  tapes  of  experienced  employees  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  System  (i.e.,  tape  of  police  dispatcher  calls  on  a 

*    busy  weekend,  or  tapes  of  the  training  officer  of  the  local 
police  department). 


°    Show  films  on  police  work,  for  example.  The  Policeman  and 
His  Job J  and  Traffic  Patrol  -  Its  Nature  and  Purpose. 

°    Arrange  for  students  to  accompany  police  officers  during 
their  patrol  activities. 

°    Ask  a  police  officer  to  discuss  preventive  patrol  measures, 
and  describe  the  training  that  officers  receive. 

°    Invite  representatives  of  local,  county,  state,  and  federal 
law  agencies  to  describe  opportunities,  entrance  requirements, 
training,  and  job  responsibilities  for  their  agencies. 

°    Ask  students  to  write  an  actual  police  report  on  a  simulated 
criminal  activity.  ♦ 
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Here  are  the  contents  for  Unit  4  of  the  Public  Safety  Group,  We  suggest  a 
careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  explain  the  basic  principles  upon  which  various 
types  of  police  investigations  are  based. 

2.  Ability  to  describe  the  importance  of  the  preliminary 
investigation. 

3.  Ability  to  understand  the  major  steps  in  the  preliminary 
investigation. 

4.  Ability  to  identify  basic  techniques  and  procedures  used 
in  police  investigations. 

5.  Ability  to  recognize  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  pro- 
tecting the  crime  scene. 

6.  Ability  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  "caking  field  notes 
at  the  crime  scene. 

7.  Ability  to  value  the  principles  of  investigative  techniques 
in  police  work. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  basic  functions  of  police  are  to  maintain  peace  and  to 
protect  lives  and  property.    When  a  crime  or  accident  has 
occurred,  the  police  must  investigate  the  circumstances  and 
bring  the  violator  before  a  court  of  law.    Investigation  of 
a  criminal  or  traffic  accident,  which  leads  to  detection, 
apprehension,  and  conviction  of  a  law  violator,  prevents 
this  person  from  committing  other  violations.    It  also  provides 
information  which  helps  the  police  to  be  more  efficient  in  the 
prevention  of  future  crime  or  criminal  acts. 
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TYPES  OF  INVESTIGATIONS 


The  police  officer  or  police  aide  is  concerned  with  three 
basic  types  of  investigations: 

Law  and  ordinance  violations,  which  involve  violations  of 
criminal  law,  the  traffic  code,  health  regulations,  sani- 
tary codes,  etc. 

Personnel  investigation,  to  determine  a  person's  character, 
background,  and  suitability  for  a  position  of  trust  or 
high  responsibility. 

Conditions  or  circumstances  which  cause  or  may  result  in 
crime  or  an  increase  in  crime;    such  as,  studies  of  the 
effects  of  community  facilities  and  programs  upon  juveniles, 
the  effects  of  poverty,  or  investigations  into  organized 
crime  and  vice. 

Any  investigation  involves  the  task  of  obtaining  information, 
which  is  then  evaluated,  examined,  and  screened  before  it  is 
used  in  a  court  of  l^w  as  evidence.    Much  information  obtained 
by  police,  such  as  tips,  rumors,  or  polygraph  (lie-detector) 
tests,  etc.,  are  not  appropriate,  suitable,  or  legally  usable 
in  a  court  as  evidence.    However,  this  kind  of  information 
can  be  of  great  value  in  obtaining  other  information  which 
can  eventually  be  used  as  evidence. 


Sources  of  Information 

There  are  two  sources  of  information      people  and  things. 
The  gathering  and  evaluation  of  each  type  of  data  calls  for 
special  types  of  skills  and  talents. 

The  officer  at  the  crime  or  accident  scene  deals  with  people 
who  are  usually  in  a  highly  emotional  state,  and  frequently 
faces  problems  of  perception,  communication,  and  possibly 
fighting  or  fleeing. 

The  laboratory  technician  or  scientist  deals  with  objects 
which  cannot  lie  or  flee,  or  are  not  emotional.  These 
must  be  handled  and  examined  in  special  ways  by  a  person 
possessing  definite  types  of  training  and  experience. 

However,  the  officer  at  the  scene  still  must  know  what  to 
look  for,  and  what  may  be  of  value  both  to  the  technician 
and/or  the  court  as  evidence. 


People  as  Information  Sources.     People^  as  victims^  can  supply 
information  because  of  their  direct  observations  and  personal 
experiences.    They  may  be  able  to: 
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°    identify  the  criminal  offender; 
°    provide  a  description;  and 

°    indicate  the  direction  and  method  of  fltght,  the  method  of 
operation,  things  to  search  for  on  a  suspect,  the  suspect's 
motives,  etc. 

Witnesses  to  a  crime  or  accident  may  be  able  to  describe: 
°   what  was  taken; 

°   what  the  violator  said,  did,  touched,  etc.; 
°    the  sequence  of  events;  and 

°    to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  the  scene  was  altered. 

Witnesses  may  also  provide  information  through  "hunches"  or 
ideas. 

Offenders  or  violators through  their  observations  and  personal 
experiences, 

°    may  be  willing  to  provide  investigators  with  facts  which 
supplement  the  information  given  by  victims  or  witnesses, 

°  may  provide  motives, 

°  may  involve  other  persons, 

°  may  offer  alibis, 

°  may  locate  stolen  property,  or 

°  may  provide  information  on  other  offences. 

Physical  Objects  as  Sources  of  Information.    Physical  objects 
are  the  other  main  source  of  information. 

Because  people  are  capable  of  lying,  perceive  things  differently, 
can  be  impeached,  and  have  faulty  memories,  courts  have  estab- 
lished that  physical  evidence,  scientific  teBts,  or  objects 
are  of  greater  value  as  evidence  than  human  descriptions. 

Every  officer  should  be  aware  that  every  crime  or  accident 
results  in  either  physical  changes  or  transfers  of  materials 
which  may  later  be  verified: 

Physical  Changes.    Physical  changes  may  occur  in  the  victim' b 
condition  through: 

°    injuries  caused  by  weapons  such  as  a  gun,  club^  or  knife; 
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through  chemicals  such  as  poisons,  acids,  or  drugs; 


°    through  impact  with  a  vehicle  which  results  in  loss  of 
blood,  skin,  clothing;  etc. 

The  suspect's  condition  can  be  changed: 

°    by  injuries  caused  by  a  fight  with  the  victim,  as  indicated 
by  scratches,  bruises  or  bites; 

°    by  contact  with  other  objects  resulting  in  cuts,  falls,  or 
broken  bones,  etc. 

The  scene  of  the  offence  may  be  changed: 

°    by  broken  objects,  such  as  windows,  doors,  headlights, 
bumpers ,  etc, ; 

°    by  marked  or  dented  objects,  such  as  windowsills,  wet  paint, 
soft  putty,  earth,  etc.; 

°    by  things  which  have  been  moved,  such  as  windows,  furniture, 
curtains,  etc, ;  or 

°    by  objects  that  have  been  destroyed,  such  as  serial  numbers, 
burned  buildings,  etc. 

Transfer.    Materials  may  also  be  transferred  or  moved  by  the 
suspect  from  the  victim  or  the  scene.    These  may  include  pro- 
perty of  the  victim,  tools,  blood,  hair,  clothing  fibers,  etc. 
Additionally,  items  such  as  bullets,  tools,  cigarette  butts, 
paint  peels  from  an  auto  accident,  matches,  fingerprints, 
etc.,  may  be  either  left  at  the  scene  accidentally,  or  taken 
by  the  suspect. 
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Preliminary  Investigations 

Criminal  investigations  are  conducted  to  obtain  physical  evi- 
dence, or  to  apprehend  the  suspect  or  suspects.    This  evidence 
is  then  presented  to  a  court  of  law.    Much  of  the  success  of 
these  investigations  depends  on  the  actions  of  the  police  at 
the  time  that  they  become  aware  of  the  crime  and  when  they 
first  reach  the  scene.    The  initial  actions  of  the  officer 
can  welt  determine  the  success  or.  failure  of  the  investigation. 
The  early  discovery  of  facts,  information,  and  objects;  and 
the  protection  of  these  ijtems  and  the  general  scene  until  the 
follow-up  investigator  takes  over,  is  called  the  preliminary 
investigation. 

Purpose ,  The  purposes  of  the  preliminary  investigation  are: 
°    to  establish  a  basis  from  which  a  follow-up  investigation 
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can  be  made, 


°    to  provide  prompt  first-aid  if  needed  by  the  victims  of 
a  crime  or  accident, 

°    to  apprehend  the  offender,  and 

°    to  show  that  the  police  can  and  do  respond  efficiently- 

The  Scene.    This  preliminary  investigation  consists  of  a 
number  of  related  activities, 

Fvompt  ArHval.    Police  efficiency  in  an  investigation  is  fre- 
quently measured  by  the  speed  and  attendant  safety  of  the 
officer*s  response  and  arrival  at  the  scene  of  the  incident, ^ 
This  is  particularly  true  in  criminal  cases,  as  the  opportunity 
to  offer  medical  assistance  or  apprehend  a  violator  decreases 
rapidly  with  passage  of  time. 

The  officer  should  proceed  to  the  scene  immediately  in  a  safe 
manner,  avoiding  reckless  driving  which  may  cause  danger  to 
others,  or  accidents  which  may  delay  the  officer's  arrival- 
Quick  arrival  at  the  scene  is  particularly  important  in  cases 
of  serious  auto  accidents,  or  crimes  where  someone  may  be 
injured  from  a  shooting  or  stabbing,  and  where  prompt  adminis- 
tration of  first-aid  may  save  a  life  or  permanent  injury. 

Prompt  arrival  also: 

°    greatly  increases  the  opportunities  for  apprehending  the 
violator; 

°    lessens  the  chances  that  evidence  will  be  destroyed  or 
altered  intentionally  or  innocently  by  by-stander^;  it  also 

°    lessens  the  chances  that  witnesses  will  leave  the  scene, 
have  decided  not  to  cooperate  or  tell  their  observations, 
have  discussed  the  event  with  others  and  thereby  distorted 
their  views,  or  became  confused  as  to  what  they  actually 
saw. 

Initial  Action.    If  the  officer  is  accompanied  by  another 
officer  or  aide  or  if  other  persons  are  at  the  scene,  the 
officer  may  try  to  apprehend  the  suspect  or  suspects  while 
the  other  officer  or  aide  provides  assistance  to  the  victim. 

The  top  priority  of  the  officer  arriving  at  the  scene  is  to 
preserve  and  protect  human  lives  which  may  be  endangered. 

The  officer  may  have  to  call  for  an  ambulance,  administer 
first-aid,  or  take  the  victim  to  a  hospital,  depending  on  the 
situation. 
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The  officer  then  attempts  to  arrest  the  violator  or  offender 
if  a  crime  has  been  committed.    He  must  evaluate  the  situation 
by  asking  questions  of  the  complainant,  victim,  and/or  wit- 
nesses.   He  must  observe  the  general  physical  scene,  and  look 
for  traces  of  evidence  such  as  tool  marks,  weapons,  or  forced 
windows. 

Witnesses.    The  officer  should  attempt  to  quickly  determine 
exactly  what  happened,  but  should  not  take  accounts  of  wit- 
nesses at  face  value.    Citizens  have  been  known  to  claim 
criminal  damage  or  mischievous  conduct  when  actually  damage 
was  the  result  of  a  self-committed  accident. 

If  the  suspect  is  not  at  the  scene,  the  officer  or  aide  should 
obtain  as  much  basic  information  about  the  suspect  as  possible 
and  notify  other  police  units  in  the  area.    This  information 
might  include: 

°   a  physical  description; 

°    known  identification; 

°    the  suspect's  destination  or  direction  of  flight;  and 

the  make,  year,  color,  license,  and  number  of  persons  in 
the  suspect's  vehicle. 

This  information  should  be  broadcast  on  the  police  radio 
immediately  to  assist  other  police  units: 

who  may  be  in  a  position  to  apprehend  the  suspect  or 
suspects, 

who  may  stop  them  by  chance  on  a  routine  traffic  viola- 
tion, or 

who  may  know  where  the  suspects  are  going  as  a  result  of 
information  furnished  by  a  victim  or  witness. 

The  officer  and  aide  conducting  the  preliminary  interview 
should  try  to  obtain,  in  the  most  rapid  manner,  as  much  rele- 
vant information  as  possible.    Probably  the  complainant,  who 
possibly  knows  the  most  about  this  problem  and  may  have  been 
in  actual  contact  with  the  criminal,  is  the  first  one  to  be 
interviewed.    Eye-witnesses  to  the  crime  should  be  inter- 
viewed next.    Following  this,  the  officer  should  interview 
other  persons  who  may  have  information  about  the  crime,  acci- 
dent, or  events  leading  up  to  it. 

If  the  suspect  is  already  in  custody^  he  must  first  be  informed 
of  his  legal  rights.     Only  then  can  a  suspects  testimony  be 
used  against  him.    Questions  relating  to  the  identity  of  other 
suspects  and  the  admission  of  guilt  can  then  be  asked.  The 
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officer  should  try  to  calm  the  victim  or  victims,  and  any 
witnesses  who  may  be  hysterical,  angry,  in  shock,  violent, 
etc.    Witnesses  should  be  interviewed  separately  so  that 
their  accounts  of  the  incident  will  not  influence  the  accounts 
of  other  witnesses . 

Except  when  it  is  necessary  to  provide  first  aid  or  to  apprehen 
a  suspect,  the  officer  should  not  disturb  nOr  allow  others  to 
disturb  the  scene  of  the  crime  or  accident.    Until  an  examina- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  scene  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
crime,  all  persons  should  be  kept  away  so  that  sketches,  photo- 
graphs, casts,  etc.,  can  be  made. 

Investigation  Reports.    After  taking  care  of  the  scene  of  the 
incident,  the  officer  and/or  aide  should  begin  taking  notes  of 
all  information  relating  to  the  incident.    A  record  should  be 
made  of  such  items  as: 

°    Time  of  arrival  of  police  at  the  scene, 

°    Weather  conditions, 

°    Time  of  probable  occurrence  of  the  incident, 
°    Identity  of  other  officers  involved,  if  any, 
°    Time  when  incident  was  known  to  police, 
°    Results  of  interviews, 

°    Identity  of  victims,  suspects,  and/or  witnesses , 
°    Any  other  relevant  information. 

The  crime  or  accident  should  be  reported  on  police  departmental 
forms,  and  in  as  complete  and  accurate  a  format  as  possible. 
The  officer  must  also  arrange  for  the  collection  of  all  possibl 
evidence,  either  personally,  or  by  police  laboratory  technician 
detective,  or  other  person  assigned  to  this  responsibility. 

The  preliminary  investigation  is  completed  when  the  officer 
and/or  aide  turns  over  all  the  information  obtained  to  the 
detective  or  other  investigator  who  has  been  assigned  to  do  a 
more  detailed  and  in-depth  investigation  of  the  incident. 

ACCIDENT  OR  CRIME  SCENE  PROTECTION 
Importance  of  Protection 

Protection  and  preservation  of  the  scene  of  the  incident  until 
the  investigation  is  completed  is  an  important  responsibility 
of  the  police  officer.    In  fact,  the  success  of  the  investiga- 
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tion  frequently  depends  not  only  on  the  officer's  prompt 
arrival  on  the  scene,  but  also  the  thoroughness  of  the  pre- 
liminary investigation.    If  the  scene  is  changed  to  any  degree, 
information  leading  to  the  apprehension  of  the  suspect  may  be 
destroyed,  lost,  or  made  unusable.    Firm  evidence  may  also  be 
changed  to  an  extent  which  would  make  it  unusable  in  a  court. 

As  previously  indicated,  prompt  arrival  of  the  officer  and 
aide  at  the  scene  is  very  important.    It  often  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  obtaining  clear  and  conclusive  evidence,  or 
having  to  conduct  a  lengthy,  involved,  and  perhaps  futile 
investigation.    If  the  officer  is  slow  in  arriving,  wind  or 
snow  may  cover  footprints,  rain  can  dissolve  bloodstains  and 
fingerprints,  or  glass  or  paint  chips  may  be  swept  up  or 
thrown  away.    Other  kinds  of  evidence  may  also  be  obscured, 
further  injury  or  destruction  may  be  caused,  and  witnesses  may 
become  lost. 


Definition  of  Crime  Scene 

The  aooident  ov  crime  scene  is  the  location  where  the  accident^ 
crime ^  or  other  incident  took  place ^  or  where  any  acts  relating 
to  the  crime  occurred;  and  is  the  place  from  which  the  investi- 
gation begins. 

Procedures 

The  first  officer  to  arrive  at  the  crime  scene  is  usually  the 
patrol  officer,  who  is  responsible  for  securing  and  protecting 
the  specific  place  where  the  crime  occurred. 

When  secure,  the  officer  then  extends  his  control  outward  from 
the  scene  into  nearby  hallways,  parking  lots,  and  areas  adjacent 
to  the  roads  or  walks  near  a  vehicle  accident.    The  officer 
and  aide  must  provide  continuous  protection  for  this  area 
until  the  arrival  of  detectives,  laboratory  technicians,  and 
other  investigators. 

The  officer  must  also  keep  anyone  not  directly  involved  in 
the  investigation  away  from  the  scene,  including  reporters, 
other  police  officers,  witnesses,  and  even  the  owner  of  the 
premises. 

The  officer  must  not  touch,  handle,  step  on,  or  alter  in  any 
way  anything  that  might  even  remotely  be  connected  with  the 
suspect.    Traces  are  often  left  of  footprints,  tire  marks,  or 
ladder  marks  or  impressions;  by  tools  scoring  or  damaging 
doors,  windows,  safes,  or  cabinets;  by  used  bullets  which  can 
be  traced  to  a  specific  gun;  of  broken  glass  which  can  show 
the  direction  of  impact;  or  of  blood  and  stains  that  can  be 
matched  with  the  suspect  or  victim. 
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SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Fingerprints 

Physical  forms  of  evidence  are  becoming  increasingly  important 
in  courts  to  offset  the  questioned  validity  of  verbal  state- 
ments.   The  most  important  piece  of  evidence  that  an  investi- 
gator can  obtain  is  fingerprint  evidence.    This  is  true  because 
every  fingerprint  is  different,  and  only  one  person  can  make 
a  given  print.    Fingerprint  evidence  establishes  without  a 
doubt  that  a  unique  suspect  was  at  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

Fingerprints  are  markings  left  on  a  surface,  and  have  the 
same  pattern  as  the  skin  of  the  hand  making  them.    There  are 
three  types  of  fingerprints: 

^    Latent  prints^  or  prints  formed  by  perspiration  or  skin  oils. 
These  are  nonTially  not  visible  and  must  be  treated  by 
dusting,  fuming  or  chemicals  to  be  collected.    The  term 
latent  is  often  applied  to  all  types  of  fingerprints. 

°    Visible  prints^  These  are  prints  resulting  when  a  finger  has 
been  covered  with  blood,  oil,  dirt,  or  some  other  substance 
which  is  then  transferred  to  a  surface. 

°  Plastic  or  moulded  impressions^  or  prints  made  when  a  soft 
surface  such  as  putty,  wax,  soap,  butter,  grease,  etc.,  is 
touched,  and  a  finger  leaves  an  impression  in  the  surface. 

Fingerprints  theoretically  last  indefinately  pn  a  surface,  but 
their  practical  value  is  lost  after  several  days,  due  to  evap- 
oration of  the  moisture  in  the  impressions.    Rain  or  snow  can 
also  destroy  prints  in  a  very  short  period  of  time;  a  hot  sun 
win  dry  them  out  in  minutes;  and  wind  will  speed  up  the 
deterioration.    Prints  left  on  a  smooth  surface  such  as  metal, 
glass,  or  tile  will  last  longer  than  those  on  a  porous  surface 
such  as  paper,  rough  wood,  or  fabric. 

Police  look  for  prints: 

°    on  furniture  which  has  been  moved; 

°    on  ash  trays  or  lamps  that  may  iiave  been  thrown  out; 

on  points  of  entry,  such  as  window  sills,  panes  of  glass  or 
door  jambs; 

°    on  dressers,  desks,  and  tables;  or 

°    on  tools  and  weapons  left  at  t-he  scene. 
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Bloodstains 


Blood  may  be  found  on  the  victim,  the  suspect,  at  the  scene,  or 
on  a  weapon.    This  blood  may,  by  laboratory  analysis,  be  shown 
to  be  the  same  type  and  can  be  part  of  the  evidence  being 
developed.    Unlike  fingerprints,  however,  many  persons  have 
the  same  type  of  blood. 

Bloodstains  or  smears  on  doors,  furniture,  and  floors  can 
indicate  movements  and  help  to  reconstruct  the  crime,  and 
the  shape  and  position  of  the  stains  may  show  the  position  of 
the  attacker  or  how  a  weapon  was  used. 

Bloodstains  take  on  many  colors,  and  a  sharp  eye  is  often 
needed  to  identify  them,    A  thin  layer  of  blood  can  appear  to 
be  greyish-green,  while  exposure  to  sun,  heat,  or  water  can 
cause  it  to  appear  grey.    Blood  on  wallpaper  may  change  the 
color  of  the  paper  dye,  while  wine  or  coffee  may  discolor  it 
differently.    Some  other  stains  such  as  paint,  lipstick,  or 
rust  may  appear  to  be  blood,  and  chemical  tests  are  needed  for 
identification. 

The  officer  usually  searches  for  bloodstains  in  cracks  or 
wall  seams  which  appear  to  have  recently  been  washed;  under 
furniture;  around  kitchen  sinks,  laundry  and  bath  tubs,  or 
toilet  bowls;  on  soap,  soap  dishes,  curtains,  bedding,  and 
towels;  and  on  clothing. 


Tool  Marks 

Tool  marks  are  imprints  made  by  an  instrument  on  a  surface  or 
object  which  is  softer  than  the  tool.    Tools  such  as  a  screw- 
driver, hammer,  or  crow  bar  have  certain  grain  characteristics 
in  the  metals  that  are  unique  to  that  tool,  as  a  fingerprint 
is  unique  to  only  one  person. 

Tool  marks  can  be  readily  seen  under  a  microscope,  and  markings 
left  at  the  scene  of  a  crime  may  often  be  traced  to  a  particu- 
lar tool.    Tools  leave  three  kinds  of  marks: 

°    Impressions  or  indentations,  as  made  by  a  sudden  blow, 
°    Striations  or  scratches,  or 

°    Combinations  of  the  above,  which  are  the  most  common  kinds 
of  marks- 

Police  look  for  striations  on  cash  boxes,  cash  registers,  door 
locks,  and  safe  dials.    Impressions  are  u^^ually  found  at 
points  of  entry. 

Because  tool  marks  are  important  as  evidence,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  locate  the  tool.    Tools  also  may  leave  paint 
flakes,  oil,  or  dirt,  or  may  pick  up  wood  or  dust  fragments ^t 
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the  scene. 


INTERVIEWS 

An  investigating  officer  must  obtain  as  much  information  as 
possible,  so  that  the  facts,  the  sequence  of  events,  and  the 
identity  of  the  suspect  can  be  determined. 

Interviewing  is  the  conducting  of  a  controlled  conversation  with 
a  victim,^witness ,  or  anyone  else  holding  information  about  a 
crime,  incident,  or  situation,  who  offers  this  information 
willingly. 

Interrogation  is  the  process  by  which  police  attempt  to  obtain 
information  about  a  crime  or  incident  frm  a  person  who  is 
unwilling  to  give  information.    This  person  is  generally  the 
suspect,  but  may  also  be  a  witness  or  victim. 

Before  interrogating  a  witness^  his  legal  rights  must  be  read 
to  hirriy  and  he  must  understand  them. 

Basic  Principles 

The  best  time  to  conduct  an  interview  is  usually  as  soon  after 
the  incident  as  possible,  so  that  memories  are  sharp,  and  wit- 
nesses have  not  been  influenced  by  others. 

Delay  sometimes  occurs  due  to  emotions,  the  situation,  or 
weather  conditions.    The  interview  should  be  held  in  privacy, 
and  free  from  distractions. 

The  officer  should  try  to  improve  communication  by  removing 
physical  and  psychological  barriers  such  as  a  desk  or  counter, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  interview  by  knowing  as  much  informa- 
tion as  is  available  about  the  case,  and  by  acting  in  a  friendly, 
cooperative,  and  professional  manner. 

Techniques 

The  officer  should  begin  by  finding  some  way  of  establishing 
a  friendly  relationship  with,  and  interest  in,  the  subject. 
Patience  and  courtesy  are  most  essential, 

Even  with  a  hostile  subject,  the  officer  should  try  to  discover 
the  reason  he  is  hostile  or  reluctant  to  talk.    He  can  do  this 
by  showing  friendship  or  by  appealing  to  justice  or  reasonable- 
ness. 

It  is  essential  that  the  officer  listen  and  keep  his  own 
talking  to  a  minimum.    Subjects  should  not  be  interrupted 
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while  talking. 


Officers  must  not  be  overbearing.    The  subject  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  the  conversation  as  much  as  possible,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way. 

Specific  questions  can  often  be  used  to  clarify  a  point  or  to 
get  a  subject  talking.    The  officer  should  continually 
evaluate  what  the  subject  says,  how  it  is  said,  and  what  is 
not  being  said. 

If  silence,  a  quick  shift  in  topics,  or  emotional  outburst 
occurs,  the  officer  should  calmly  and  discretely  attempt  to 
learn  why.    Leading  questions  often  confuse,  and  disturb  the 
subject  and  are  generally  to  be  avoided. 


Witness  Errors 

Many  things  influence  the  way  a  person  sees  or  thinks  an 
event  or  incident  occurred.    The  officer  or  police  aide  needs 
to  be  aware  of  these  factors  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
may  distort  information. 

Factors  such  as  light,  weather  conditions,  noise,  smells, 
smoke,  distance  from  the  incident,  etc.,  can  greatly  affect 
or  distort  a  person's  impressions,    likewise,  the  passage  of 
time,  or  other  outside  influences  moy  make  a  difference  in 
memory  retention. 

Physical  conditions  such  as  age,  perception,  nearsightedness, 
hearing,  taste,  illness,  or  disease  may  affect  a  person's 
honest  ability  to  relate  his  impressions. 

Emotions  must  also  be  considered.    These  include  reactions 
from  those  who  may  be  frightened,  excited,  angry,  etc.,  and 
who  may  unconsciously  offer  a  narrow  and  biased  type  of  infor- 
mation.   Severe  emotional  reactions  may  even  cause  a  temporary 
loss  of  memory. 

In  general,  the  more  familiar  a  person  is  with  what  is  being 
observed,  the  more  capable  he  is  of  describing  it;  and  the 
better  educated  he  is,  the  better  is  the  description. 

Persons  tend  to  see  or  hear  what  they  want  to  see  or  hear,  and  . 
may  consciously  or  unconsciously  slant  their  descriptions 
because  of  these  biases.    That  these  natural  sources  of  error 
happen  should  be  known  to  and  evaluated  by  the  officer  or 
police  aide  as  information  is  being  gathered. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Field  notes  help  the  officer  to  recall  basic  infonnation  and 
events.    They  help  to  clarify  inconsistencies  in  stories, 
suggest  new  ways  of  questioning,  and  help  the  officer  to 
recall  items  which  may  be  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  the 
incident  scene. 

These  notes  can  also  help  the  interrogating  officer  if  the 
investigative  report  is  not  fully  completed.    They  can  aid  in 
briefing  the  officer  on  the  facts  learned  up  to  this  point  of 
the  investigation. 

Field  notes  assist  the  officer's  recall  when  he  later  appears 
in  a  court  of  law.    They  can  help  a  witness  to  recall  what 
was  said  at  the  time  of  the  incident,  and  in  turn  counteract 
changed  testimony  or  later  denials. 

The  officer  should  take  as  many  notes  as  practicable,  so  that 
infonnation  is  accurate  and  will  not  be  forgotten.    Some  police 
departments  are  requiring  officers  to  carry  small  portable 
tape  recorders  at  all  times.    The  officer  is  then  able  to 
record  his  conversation  and  the  conversations  of  witnesses, 
suspects,  etc. 

Incomplete  or  inaccurate  notes  may  be  used  in  court  to  dis- 
credit the  testimony  of  the  officer  or  police  aide.    The  notes 
should  be  legible,  relevant,  and  completely  referenced  as  to 
time,  location,  incident,  etc. 

Most  of  the  officer's  notes  will  result  from  interviews,  but 
other  types  of  information,  such  as  court  appearance  dates, 
special  events,  descriptions  of  suspects,  stolen  property, 
wanted  persons,  or  special  conditions,  should  also  be  included. 


STUDENT  °    Review  accident  or  crime  investigation  reports  used  by  a 

LEARNING  local  police  agency. 

ACTIVITIES 

°  Expose  fingerprints  to  rain,  wind,  and  sun,  and  determine 
which  climatic  condition  causes  the  prints  to  deteriorate 
most  rapidly. 

°    Place  fingerprints  on  differing  surfaces,  such  as  wood, 
metal,  plastic,  or  cloth,  and  compare  the  stability  of  the 
print  over  a  period  of  time. 

°  Outline  the  kinds  of  information  usually  compiled  in  field 
notes  by  an  officer  and  describe  these  in  general  terms  to 
the  class. 

°    Write  a  report  which  describes  the  duties  and  responsi- 
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bilities  of  various  police  jobs,  such  as  investigator, 
laboratory  technician,  criminologist,  detective,  and 
patrol  officer. 

Describe  various  ways  in  which  the  police  agencies  in  the 
cormiunity,  county,  or  state  cooperate. 

View  and  discuss  films  on  investigative  techniques,  as 
for  example.  Fundamentals  of  Criminal  Investigation^  and 
The  Nuclear  Witness:  Activation  Analysis  in  Crime  Investi- 
gation. 

Debate  statements  such  as.  There  is^  such  thing  as  a 
routine  arrest^  or  Protection  of  the  crime  scene  is  not 
a  very  important  function  of  police  work. 

Show  pictures  or  video  tapes  of  a  crime  or  accident  scene 
to  the  class,  and  lead  a  discussion  on  the  next  steps  to 
be  taken  by  the  investigating  officer. 

Create  a  bulletin  board  display  of  copies  of  investigative 
report  forms  of  various  police  agencies. 

Demonstrate  to  the  class  the  procedure  used  in  finger- 
printing, and  allow  students  to  take  each  other's  finger- 
prints. 

Arrange  for  a  class  role-playing  interrogation  interview. 

M-.k  students  to  write  reports  on  topics  such  as: 

the  importance  of  the  field  report, 
the  value  of  fingerprints, 
protecting  the  scene, 
procedures  in  interviewing  witnesses,  or 
sources  of  information  and  their  value.^ 

Show  and  discuss  films  on  investigative  techniques,  as 
for  example.  Fundamentals  of  Criminal  Investigation  and 

Nualeai^  Witness'-    Activation  Analysis  in  Crime 
Investigation. 

Allow  the  students  to  debate  such  statements  as  There's  no 
such  thing  as  a  routine  arrest^  or  Protection  of  the  crime 
scene  is  not  a  very  important  function  of  police  work. 

RESOURCES  Collection,  Preservation,  and  Submission  of  Evidence,  University 

of  Illinois  Police  Training  Institute,  undated. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 
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Case  Presentation,  Chicago:    Police  Department  Training 
Division,  undated. 

Science  and  Technology:    Tools  for  Progress,  The  Report  of 
the  President  s  Task  Force  on  Science  Policy,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1970. 

U.  S.  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  Two  publications  from  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office: 

°    The  Challenge  of  the  Criminal  in  a  Free  Society:  A 
Report,  1967. 

°    Task  Force  Report:    Corrections,  1967. 

Field  Manual  19-20:    Criminal  Investigation,  U.  S.  Army, 
U.  S.  Gov.ernment  Printing  Office,  1951. 

Pamphlets  Available  from  Training  Keys,  International  Associa- 


tion of  Chiefs  of  Police: 

Felony-in-progress  calls  1964 

Principles  of  Investigation,  1964 
Gathering  Information  From  People,  1964 

Testifying  in  Court,  1964 

Crime  Scene  Protection,  1964 

Stopping  the  Felony  Suspect,  1964 

Sketching  Techniques,  1965 

The  Preliminary  Investigation,  1965 

Tool  Marks,  1966 

Counterfeiting,  1966 

Interviewing  Techniques,  1966 

Rules  of  Evidence,  1966 

Investigative  Resources,  1966 

The  Suspected  Homicide  Cal 1 ,  1 966 

 '-r  

Dactyloacopy,  1966 
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Witness  Perception, 


1967 


Guide  to  Evidence  Collection, 


1967 


Fingerprint  Evidence, 


1967 


Investigative  Techniques  No.  1  (Pts  4)  (Filmstrip,  purchase), 
Charles  Cahill  Associates,  1971. 

How  to  Write  a  Narrative  Investigation  Report,  William  Dienstein, 
Charles  C.  Thomas  Publishers,  1969. 

Fundamentals  of  Criminal  Investigation,  Charles  E.  0*Hara, 
Charles  C.  Thomas  Publishers,  1969. 

Films  Available  From  the  Serina  Press 

The  Nuclear  Witness:    Activation  Analysis  in  Crime  Investiga- 
tion (Movie  16mm  reel,  loan),  1966. 

Office  of  Special  Investigation--Wor1d-Wide  Mission  (Movie 
16mm  reel ,  loan),  1965. 
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Here  are  the  contents  for  Unit  5  of  the  Public  Safety  Group.  We  suggest  a 
careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit  n 

TRAFFIC  DIRECTION 
AND  CONTROL 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  understand  how  to  enforce  the  traffic  laws  and 
regulations. 

2.  Ability  in  role-playing  situations  to  demonstrate  pro- 
ficiency in  traffic  control  at  intersections. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  the  importance  of  working  with  traffic 
engineers,  educators,  and  motor-vehicle  administrators  to 
regulate  and  improve  traffic  flow. 

4.  Ability  to  describe  the  proper  investigation  procedures 
at  an  accident  scene. 

5.  Ability  to  report  evidence,  inform  violators  of  their 
rights  and  responsibilities,  and  make  an  accident  scene 
as  safe  as  possible. 

6.  Ability  to  value  the  importance  of  traffic  direction  and 
control  as  a  primary  police  function. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  unit  is  designed  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to 
understand,  and  to  appreciate  the  basic  duties  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  as  these  duties  relate  to  improving  the  safety, 
direction,  and  control  of  traffic.    It  will  provide  knowledge 
of  controlling  traffic  flow,  and  familiarity  with  and  reasons 
for  traffic  regulations.    This  unit  will  also  deal  with  methods 
of  handling  traffic  law  violators,  and  investigating,  reporting 
and  controlling  accident  scenes. 
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'THE  TRAFFIC  OFFICER 


Traffic  police  are  normally  assigned  to  a  beat  or  area  to 
patrol  by  foot,  patrol  car,  motorcycle,  or  horseback.  Their 
primary  function  is  the  safe  control  of  traffic  in  their  area 
by  preventing  accidents  and  improving  the  flow  of  traffic. 

They  are  expected  to  know  and  enforce  the  traffic  laws  and 
regulations,  and  to  issue  tickets  for  traffic  law  violations. 

They  must  report  to  the  scene  of  an  accident,  and  render 
first  aid  to  any  injured  persons.    It  is  part  of  their  duty 
to  investigate  the  causes  of,  and  results  of,  an  accident,  and 
to  direct  and  reroute  traffic  around  the  accident  scene. 

Other  duties  include  traffic  control  in  unusual  crowd  situations, 
such  as  fires,  construction  sites,  or  other  types  of  disruptions 
to  normal  traffic  flow. 

The  traffic  officer  writes  daily  reports  describing  his 
activities. 

Accident  prevention  officers  investigate  traffic  accidents  to 
determine  the  cause  and,  from  information  obtained,  formulate 
plans  for  the  regulation  of  traffic  and  education  of  the  pub- 
lic to  prevent  future  accidents.    Officers  photograph  the 
accident  scene.    They  obtain  statements  from  those  involved 
and  from  witnesses  to  the  accident.    In  addition,  they  take 
measurements,  and  obtain  other  evidence  that  may  determine 
which  party  in  the  accident  is  at  fault. 


INTERSECTION  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 

Need  for  Control  of  Traffic  at  Intersections 

Because  of  the  large  volume  of  traffic  on  American  streets 
and  highways,  the  threat  of  congestion  or  traffic  tie-ups 
almost  always  exists.    Usually,  traffic  signals  are  used  to 
control  the  routine  flow  of  traffic,  but  frequently  condi- 
tions arise  that  do  cause  congestion.    These  causes  may  be 
such  incidents  as  parades,  accidents,  rush  hours,  special 
events,  athletic  contests  and  fairs,  non-operating  traffic 
signals,  etc. 

Officers  are  often  assigned  to  direct  traffic  as  a  means  of 
relieving  this  congestion  and  keeping  vehicles  moving.  The 
traffic  officer  must  be  prepared  to  go  to  the  scene  of  the 
congestion,  and  must  know  and  be  able  to  use  the  basic  tech- 
niques and  signals  that  are  most  clearly  understood  by  the 
general  public.    These  skills  include  proper  bearing,  attitude, 
and  appearance  of  the  officer. 
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The  officer  directing  traffic  at  a  busy  intersection  probably 
has  the  most  frequent  contact  of  the  entire  police  force  with 
the  general  public.    His  ability  to  handle  the  situation  and 
his  efficiency  on  the  job  are  the  impressions  that  many  of  the 
public  have  of  their  police.    For  these  reasons,  the  officer 
must  always  be  conscious  of  the  image  he  portrays,  and  must 
be  and  appear  to  be,  a  professional  whenever  on  the  job. 


Preparation  for  the  Task 

Speaial  Clothing  Requiremente.    The  traffic  officer  needs  to 
be  ready  to  direct  traffic  as  a  routine  part  of  his  job.  He 
must  remain  at  his  post  for  many  hours  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.    Protective  clothing  such  as  a  raincoat,  cap  cover, 
gloves  or  mittens,  and  other  suitable  clothing,  therefore 
need  to  be  available  at  all  times.    Officers  in  patrol  cars 
usually  carry  these  clothing  items  with  them,  while  officers 
on  foot  usually  arrange  to  keep  extra  clothing  in  an  available 
business  place. 

Despite  the  fact  that  patrol  cars  have  heaters,  officers 
often  remain  outside  of  their  cars  for  long  periods  in  winter. 
They  need  to  have  proper  protection  against  the  cold,  such 
as  high  visibility  gloves,  cap  covers,  and  a  slip-over  vest. 
High  visibility  clothes  should  be  worn  at  night.    A  wet,  cold, 
or  improperly  dressed  officer  is  a  hazard  to  himself  and  to 
motorists. 

Position  in  the  Roacbay.  The  position  selected  by  thfi  officer 
to  direct  traffic  depends  on: 

°    the  design  of  the  particular  intersection. 
°    the  direction  of  traffic  flow. 

°   having  a  clear  and  unobstructed  view  of  the  intersection 
and  its  approaches. 

°    being  positioned  where  motorists  can  easily  see  the 
officer. 

This  location  should  allow  for  supervision  of  all  vehicle  and 
pedestrian  movements.    Officers  assigned  to  traffic  control 
usually  select  a  position  in  the  center  of  the  intersection 
or  at  one  of  the  corners. 

The  center  of  the  intersection  usually  gives  the  most  visi- 
bility, but  is  also  the  most  hazardous  place  to  stand.    It  is 
normally  selected  when  traffic  signals  are  not  working,  when 
traffic  is  not  moving  at  high  speeds,  and  when  there  are  not 
many  pedestrians  crossing. 
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The  intersection  center  is  not  used  when  the  officer  must  stand 
in  the  path  of  traffic,  or  if^. there  is  little  clearance  between 
opposite  flows  of  vehicles. 

Control  of  traffic  from  a  corner  of  the  intersection  is  used 
when  there  is  heavy  pedestrian  traffic,  or  when  the  center  is 
too  dangerous  for  the  officer.    Usually,  the  officer  stands  in 
the  street  a  few  feet  out  from  the  curb. 

The  officer  should  stand  erect  and  indicate  cormiand,  and  when 
not  signaling  should  stand  at  ease  facing  traffic  and  with 
hands  at  sides.    When  directing  traffic,  the  officer's 
shoulders  should  be  parallel  to  the  traffic  flow. 


THE  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  FUNCTION 

Hand  Signals.    The  ability  of  the  officer  to  use  his  uniform 
and  posture,  in  conjunction  with  clearly  defined  and  under- 
standable gestures,  is  basic  to  traffic  control.  Complicated 
or  unclear  signals  cause  confusion,  accidents,  or  traffic 
infractions,  and  should  not  be  used. 

To  stop  traffic,  the  officer: 

selects  the  vehicle  to  be  stopped. 

looks  directly  at  the  driver  and  points  directly  at  him. 

holds  this  position  until  he  is  seen  by  the  driver,  then 
raises  the  hand  so  that  the  palm  is  facing  the  driver. 

continues  to  hold  this  position  until  traffic  is  stopped, 
then,  with  one  arm  still  raised,  turns  head  in  opposite 
direction  and  repeats  this  procedure  with  the  other  hand. 

°    lowers  neither  arm  until  all  traffic  is  stopped. 

To  start  traffic,  on  a  cross  street,  the  officer: 

pivots  and  places  his  shoulders  parallel  with  the  vehicle 
waiting  to  move. 

°    points  to  lead  vehicle  to  attract  attention. 

turns  palm  of  hand  inward  and  by  bending  elbow,  brings 
hand  up  and  over  to  the  chin. 

°    repeats  gesture  until  traffic  starts  to  move,  then  drops 
hands  to  side. 

^istle.  The  police  whistle  should  only  be  used  when  necessary, 
but  then  should  be  loud  and  clear.    It  can  attract  attention 
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and  greatly  assist  in  the  control  of  traffic. 

One  long  blast,  together  with  the  proper  gestures,  is  used  to 
stop  traffic.    Two  short  blasts  are  used  to  start  traffic. 
Short,  fast  blasts  are  used  to  give  warning  of  dangerous 
conditions  such  as  turning  vehicles ,  emergency  vehicles, 
improper  crossings,  etc. 

Regulating  the  Flow  of  Traffic:.    Police  officers  direct  and 
control  traffic  to  prevent  congestion  on  streets  and  highways, 
and  to  increase  the  movement  of  vehicles  in  a  safe  manner. 
To  do  this,  the  officer  at  an  intersection  allows  longer  periods 
of  traffic  flow  on  the  most  heavily  traveled  street.    If  inter- 
secting streets  have  the  same  amount  of  traffic,  each  street 
is  allowed  equal  amounts  of  time  for  vehicles  to  move  through 
the  intersection.    Generally,  allowing  longer  amounts  of  time 
for  traffic  to  flow  on  a  street  is  preferable,  as  it  reduces 
the  amount  of  time  lost  from  frequent  changes  of  traffic 
di  recti  on. 

Traffic  should  be  stopped  if  it  appears  that  it  will  back-up 
and  block  the  intersection  and  prevent  cross  traffic.  The 
flow  of  vehicles  can  sometimes  be  increased  by  signaling  slow 
or  timid  drivers  to  speed  up  and  remain  in  their  lanes. 

Double  parking  by  delivery  trucks  or  other  vehicles  interferes 
with  normal  traffic  flow,  causes  safety  hazards,  and  back-ups. 
This  should  also  be  prohibited. 

Control  of  Turning  Vehiales .    The  officer  should  supervise 
all  turning  vehicles.    When  traffic  is  exceptionally  heavy  and 
there  is  a  spill-back  or  back-up  from  another  intersection, 
turning  vehicles  often  add  to  the  congestion.    At  these  times, 
the  officer  should  direct  all  traffic  to  go  straight  ahead, 
preventing  turns. 

Traffic  officers  are  expected  to  prevent  all  improper  turns. 
Right  turns  from  the  left  lane,  or  left  turns  from  the  right 
lane,  are  illegal  and  cause  congestion  and  accidents.  Assis- 
tance can  be  given  to  drivers  by  directing  those  making  a 
left  turn  into  the  left  lane,  allowing  the  nearest  approaching 
vehicles  to  pass,  then  stopping  the  remaining  traffic  and 
motioning  the  driver  to  turn. 

Which  lane  of  traffic  takes  precedence  depends  on  which  one 
has  the  greatest  flow,  providing  there  is  space  to  permit 
the  traffic  to  continue. 

Traffic  flow  should  be  coordinated  with  other  nearby  inter- 
sections. 

Pedestrians.    Pedestrians  need  to  be  held  on  the  curb  until  all 
traffic  is  stopped  to  prevent  accidents  due  to  inattentive 
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drivers,  mechanical  failures,  etc.    Special  attention  should 
be  given  to  children,  blind,  lanie,  or  elderly  persons.  Jaiy- 
walking  or  other  illegal  crossings  by  pedestrians  should  be 
prevented  by  sounding  a  warning  on  the  whistle.    In  some 
states,  pedestrians  automatically  have  the  right  of  way, 
once  they  are  legally  in  a  crosswalk. 

Emergency  Vehicles.    All  pedestrian  and  vehicle  traffic  should 
be  stopped  when  an  emergency  vehicle  is  approaching.  The 
officer  should  give  the  drivers  go  or  turn  signals  when  the 
intersection  is  clear. 

Providing  Assistcmce  and  Information.    A  street  map  or  guide 
is  normally  carried  by  officers  to  assist  persons  needing 
direction.    If  detailed  explanations  are  needed,  the  person 
should  be  directed  to  the  curb.    The  officer  should  continue 
to  observe  traffic  when  providing  such  assistance- 

Parking.    The  officer  should  issue  a  warning  or  citation 
(ticket)  in  accordance  with  local  regulations  when  vehicles 
are  illegally  parked,  parked  overtime,  double  parked,  blocking 
a  fire  hydrant,  parking  across  a  sidewalk  or  driveway,  etc., 
or  whenever  a  safety  hazard  is  created.    At  times,  vehicles 
must  be  removed  or  impounded. 


TRAFFIC  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

The  purpose  of  traffic  laws  and  regulations  is  to  discourage 
the  kinds  of  behavior  or  conditions  which  cause  accidents, 
inconvenience,  or  congestion,  and  to  improve  vehicle  equip- 
ment and  the  habits  of  pedestrians.    In  turn,  this  improves 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  community. 

Enforcement  action  is  taken  so  that  traffic  laws  and  regula- 
tions can  be  reviewed  by  the  courts,  and  so  that  the  courts 
may  evaluate  the  improper  conduct  and  take  appropriate  measures. 


Application  of  Traffic  Laws  and  Regulations 

Much  of  the  ordinary  contact  between  citizens  and  their  police 
comes  about  as  a  result  of  traffic  violations.    Over  16  mil- 
lion summons  are  issued  yearly  for  moving-vehicle  violations 
in  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  issuance  of  over 
30  million  parking  tickets.    This  appears  to  mean  that  the 
average  driver  is  not  able  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  in  com- 
pliance with  all  laws  at  all  times. 

Support  for  law  enforcement  objectives  requires  the  interest 
and  support  of  the  corrmunity.    This,  in  turn,  is  influenced  by 
the  way  police  handle  traffic  violations.    Most  violators  do 
not  consider  themselves  as  criminals  and  resent  a  strict 
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^forcement  of  the  laws. 

However,  allowing  violations  under  some  circumstances  may 
tend  to  encourage  violations  in  hazardous  situations.  Traffic 
officers  should  use  discretion  and  exercise  a  degree  of  lati- 
tude in  enforcement.    Nonpunitive  warnings  and  notices  of 
violations  should  be  combined  with  punitive  sanctions,  such 
as  arrests  or  summons.    A  flexible  enforcement  policy  will  tend 
to  minimize  both  the  resentment  of  the  public  and  the  risk  to 
public  safety  resulting  from  excessive  enforcement. 

Police  officers  must  use  good  judgment  and  common  sense  in 
deciding  when  to  enforce  a  traffic  law.  For  example,  some 
latitude  in  enforcement  may  be  used  when: 

°    double-parking  does  not  interfere  with  traffic,  and  the 
driver  remains  in  his  car,  or  when  trucks  have  no  loading- 
zone  facilities. 

°    when  overtime  parking  is  not  excessive  and  does  not  incon- 
venience the  public. 

°    for  minor  violations  committed  by  out-of-town  drivers. 

°    when  speeding  is  not  overly  excessive  or  hazardous. 

°    when  the  vehicle  has  such  mechanical  defects  as  burned-out 
tail  lights,  of  which  the  driver  is  unaware. 

The  Traffic  Violator.  The  professional  attitude  shown  by  the 
officer  or  aide  when  dealing  with  a  traffic  violator  requires 
objectivity,  concern  for  the  violator,  and  complete  absence 
of  any  desire  to  harm,  threaten,  or  punish  the  violator.  The 
officer  must  remain  calm  despite  abuse  and  provocation.  This 
is  essential  to  build  respect  for  the  law  and  law  enforcement. 

Persons  who  violate  traffic  laws  represent  a  cross  section  of 
the  community  and,  as  such,  are  usually  unable  to  admit  their 
errors,  including  their  bad  driving.    Most  persons  find  it 
easier  to  blame  mistakes  on  someone  or  something  else.    There  is 
an  emotional  response  and  the  implied  threat  of  punishment  as  a 
result  of  being  stopped  for  a  traffic  violation.    This  means  that 
the  officer  or  aide  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  a  wide 
range  of  responses  from  mild  anxiety,  or  hysteria,  to  personal 
accusations,  verbal  abuse,  etc. 

Issuing  Tickets.    Once  the  decision  to  stop  the  traffic  viola- 
tor has  been  made,  the  officer  or  aide  must  decide  whether  to 
issue  a  warning  or  summons.    Aides  do  not  normally  take  offen- 
ders into  physical  custody.    The  following  procedure  is  usually 
fol lowed: 
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°    notify  the  police  dispatcher  by  radio  (if  radio  is  avail- 
able in  police  car)  of  your  location  and  the  violator's 
license  number. 

check  the  license  against  the  stolen  car  list  (almost  all 
patrol  cars  have  such  a  list). 

°   politely  greet  the  driver,  and  Inform  the  driver  that  he  was 
observed  violating  the  law  for  yielding,  illegal  turn, 
etc.,  and  of  the  action  to  be  taken  (summons,  warning,  etc.). 

request  the  driver's  license  and  vehicle  registration  and 
check  them. 

°    return  to  the  curb  or  shoulder  side  of  the  car  to  write 
out  the  summons. 

°   check  with  the  police  dispatcher  to  learn  if  there  are 
warrants  or  other  reasons  for  holding  the  driver. 

°   give  the  violator  a  copy  of  the  ticket,  and  explain  what 
the  driver  is  expected  to  do  about  it. 


The  Traffic  Accident 

The  Aoaidant  Investigation.    The  causes  of  accidents  are 
investigated  by  police  to  detennine  whether  greater  enforce- 
ment is  required;  to  better  understand  traffic  problems;  and 
to  form  guidelines  for  traffic  enforcement  programs,  traffic 
engineering  programs,  and  traffic  education  programs.  The 
investigator  is  expected  to  obtain  as  much  information  about 
the  accident  as  possible,  to  keep  an  open  mind  until  all 
facts  are  known,  and  to  complete  a  written  report  of  the 
findings. 

Responding  to  the  Aooidant  Call.    When  directed  to  the  accident 
scene,  the  officer  should  obtain  as  much  information  as  possible 
from  the  dispatcher.    This  information  should  include  type  of 
accident,  extent  of  injuries,  location,  traffic  conditions, 
number  of  vehicles  involved,  etc. 

If  there  are  no  injuries  or  other  emergencies,  the  officer 
drives  to  the" scene  at  a  normal  rate  of  speed  and  observes 
all  traffic  laws.    If  the  accident  is  an  emergency,  then  the 
officer  drives  to  the  scene  as  rapidly  as  safe  emergency 
driving  procedures  allow. 

Aooidant  Scene.    Upon  arrival  at  the  scene,  the-  officer  first 
tries  to  prevent  the  accident  from  becoming  worse.  After 
surveying  the  scene,  the  officer  inquires  about  injuries  and 
calls  for  assistance  if  needed. 
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If  it  is  a  minor  accident,  the  police  car  is  parked  off  the 
road  and  the  other  vehicles  are  moved  from  the  road  as  soon 
as  possible. 

If  a  serious  accident  has  occurred,  the  police  car  is  parked 
on  the  road  in  back  of  the  disabled  vehicles.    The  emergency 
flashing  lights  are  kept  on  during  the  entire  investigation, 
as  are  other  car  lights  if  at  night.    Flares  or  reflectors 
are  placed  on  the  road  several  hundred  feet  behind  the 
vehicles. 

Treatment  of  Injured.    Some  injuries  call  for  immediate  first 
aid.    Usually,  the  injured  should  not  be  moved  until  an  ambu- 
lance arrives,  as  improper  movement  may  increase  or  worsen 
the  injury.    If  the  victims  can  walk,  they  should  be  helped 
to  the  curb  or  to  a  vehicle,  but  not  to  the  police  car  parked 
in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Froyerty  Protection.    The  officer  or  aide  should  collect  the 
personal  belongings  of  the  victims  and  give  them  to  identified 
friends  or  relatives,  or  lock  them  in  the  police  car.    To  pre- 
vent theft,  bystanders  should  be  kept  away  from  the  damaged 
vehicles. 

The  officer  must  guard  the  vehicles  and  sometimes  have  them 
towed  away  or  impounded  without  the  owner's  consent  if  the 
driver  is  arrested  or  hospitalized.    If  the  disabled  vehicle 
is  a  traffic  hazard,  or  if  the  vehicle  was  stolen  or  used  in 
a  crime,  it  must  be  removed  from  the  accident  scene. 

The  officer  or  aide  should  also  prepare  an  inventory  of  items 
easily  stolen  from  the  vehicle,  such  as  jack,  spare  tire, 
battery,  hub  caps,  etc.,  and  require  that  the  tow-truck 
operator  sign  the  inventory  prior  to  allowing  the  damaged 
vehicle  or  vehicles  to  be  towed  away. 

Investigation  of  Parties  Involved.    The  purpose  of  the  investi- 
gation is  to  obtain  the  facts  from  any  and  all  sources  and  to 
determine  the  causes  of  the  accident.    After  securing  the 
area,  officers  usually  begin  their  investigation  by  checking 
the  validity  of  the  drivers'  operator's  permits,  which  the 
officer  holds  for  identification  purposes  until  the  investi- 
gation is  completed. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  drivers  is  observed  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  injDred  or  are  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  drugs,  etc.    Each  driver  should  be  interviewed  sepa- 
rately to  learn  his  uninterrupted  version  of  the  cause  of  the 
accident.    Some  jurisdictions  require  that  the  drivers  should 
then  be  asked  to  repeat  their  version  of  the  causes  of  the 
accident  in  each  other's  presence.    As  points  of  contradiction 
arise,  the  officer  or  aide  explains  them  to  both  drivers. 
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together  with  such  clearly  observable  facts  as  road  conditions, 
signals,  point  of  impact,  etc. 

If  the  driver  is  missing  from  the  scene,  the  officer  should 
attempt  to  learn  the  reason  before  calling  in  a  report  of  a 
hit-and-run  driver.    The  missing  driver  may  not  have  been  able 
to  find  a  parking  spot  nearby,  and  had  to  park  at  some  dis- 
tance; the  driver  may  have  been  injured  and  taken  to  a  hospital; 
he  may  have  suffered  a  concussion  and  be  wandering  around  the 
accident  scene;  or  the  drivers  may  have  exchanged  information 
and  then  driven  away,  which  is  in  compliance  with  the  law  under 
certain  conditions. 

Investigation  of  Witnesses,    Eye-witnesses  to  an  accident  often 
prove  to  be  highly  unreliable  sources  of  information  and  fre- 
quently contradict  one  another.    Nevertheless,  the  officer 
should  attempt  to  gain  information  from  all  possible  sources. 

Usually,  disinterested  persons  who  were  not  involved  in  the 
accident  are  the  most  reliable  witnesses.    Many  witnesses  are 
reluctant  to  give  information  because  they  do  not  want  the 
inconvenience  of  appearing  in  court.    Witnesses  should  be 
interviewed  as  soon  as  possible  as  they  tend  to  quickly  leave 
the  scene,  particularly  in  poor  weather. 

Witnesses  can  be  identified  by  observing  persons  doing  a  lot 
of  talking  and  pointing.  The  officer  should  avoid  using  the 
word  witness  when  asking  the  individual  what  he  saw.  Investi- 
gators must  use  courtesy^  taat^  and  patience  when  asking  for 
the  cooperation  of  a  citizen  who  has  no  legal  responsibility 
to  extend  himself. 

The  most  successful  approach  is  to  allow  the  witness  to  tell 
the  whole  story  in  an  uninterrupted  manner  before  asking 
questions  about  particular  parts  of  it. 

The  officer  should  determine  where  all  witnesses  were  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  and  what  they,  were  doing.    As  a  rule, 
passengers  in  the  vehicles  involved  in  the  accident  are  biased, 
but  should  still  be  interviewed. 

Investigation  of  Physical  Evidence .    Physical  evidence  found 
at  the  accident  scene  is  more  reliable  than  the  accounts  of 
witnesses,  a$  it  cannot  lie.    Physical  evidence  is  not  pre- 
judiced, and  may  offer  many  indications  leading  up  to  the 
accident. 

The  investigator  should  note  the  road  condition  (slippery, 
dry,  holes,  etc.);  the  weather;  obstructions  (construction, 
parked  vehicles,  traffic  signals,  etc.);  and  visibility  (clear, 
fog,  rain,  darkness,  etc.).    Skid  marks  or  tire  tracks  on  the 
roadway  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  and 
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the  direction  of  travel.    The  exact  point  of  impact  can  be 
found  by  dirt  shaken  loose,  broken  glass,  or  chrome  pieces  on 
the  ground. 

Tfie  condition  of  all  vehicles  involved  should  be  evaluated,  as 
the  damage  to  them  may  indicate  their  position  at  the  time  of 
impact.    The  steering,  brakes,  and  lights  should  be  checked 
as  possible  contributors  to  the  accident. 

Reporting  Evidence.    The  officer  takes  notes  of  all  findings 
and  adds  sketches,  measurements,  and/or  photographs  when 
necessary.    All  findings  are  placed  into  the  accident  report. 

Law  Enforcement.    A  surranons  or  other  law  enforcement  action 
should  only  be  utilized  after  the  evidence  has  been  evaluated, 
and  the  investigation  has  been  completed.    All  parties  should 
be  made  to  understand  their  obligations  to  report  the  accident, 
appear  in  court,  etc. 

Removing  Traffic  Hazards.    Issuing  a  citation  or  summons  com- 
pletes  the  investigation  at  the  scene.    The  officer  makes  sure 
that  all  debris  which  may  be  dangerous  to  pedestrians  or 
traffic  has  been  removed. 


STUDENT  °    While  standing  in  front  of  a  class,  demonstrate  the  proper 

LEARNING  methods  of  stopping  traffic  at  a  busy  intersection. 

ACTIVITIES 

°    Observe  the  actions  of  a  police  officer  directing  traffic 
at  a  intersection. 


°    Listen  to  a  police  officer  conduct  an  investigation  at  an 
accident  scene. 

°   Arrange  with  a  police  officer  to  ride  in  the  patrol  car  so 
you  can  observe  how  he  handles  different  situations. 
Prepare  a  report  for  the  class  describing  this  ride. 

°    View  films  on  traffic  direction  and  control,  as  for 
example.  Signals  and  Gestures  in  Directing  Traffic^ 
Protecting  the  Scene  of  the  Accident^,  and  Traffic 
Violation  Case  Preparation. 

°   Observe  a  local  street  intersection  and  write  a  brief  report 
on  how  traffic  flow  could  be  improved.    Describe  how  this 
could  be  accomplished* 

°    Obtain  a  sample  accident  investigation  report  form  from  a 
local  police  agency. 

°    Inspect  a  police  car  and  note  the  types  of  emergency  equip- 
ment available; 
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°    Arrange  for  the  class  to  observe  a  local  traffic  court 
session. 

°    Assign  the  class  a  written  report  dealing  with  their  impres- 
sions gained  at  traffic  court. 

°    Arrange  for  selected  class  members  to  ride  with  police 
while  on  patrol. 

°    Show  films  of  an  accident  scene  to  the  class,  for  example, 
Questioning  Dx*iver8  and  Witnesses  in  Accident  Cases^  and 
Detecting  and  Recording  SkidmavkSj  and  ask  students  to  note 
items  that  an  investigator  should  include  in  the  accident 
report. 

°    Conduct  a  role-playing  session  showing  how  eyewitness 
accounts  of  an  accident  can  vary. 

°    Arrange  for  a  police  officer  to  discuss  his  role  in  local 
traffic  control  with  the  class. 

°   Show  the  class  a  picture  of  an  accident  scene  and  ask  for 
their  observations  and  impressions. 

°    Compile  a  file  of  forms  used  by  various  police  departments 
to  record  accident  reports. 

°    Compile  a  fictitious  accident  report  form,  and  ask  students 
to  analyze  it  for  completeness  and  accuracy. 

°    Ask  a  traffic  engineer  or  city  planner  to  discuss  his  role 
in  improving  traffic  flow  and  control. 


Traffic  Accident  Investigators  Manual  for  Police,  J.  S.  Baker, 
The  Traffic  Institute  Publications,  1964. 

Guideline  for  Law  Enforcement  Programs  in  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges,  T.  S.  Crockett  and  J.  D,  Stinchcomb. 
Universal  Publishing  and  Distribution  Corp.,  1969. 

Traffic  and  the  Police:    Variations  in  Law  Enforcement  Policy, 
(Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  Series),  Harvard  University 
Press,  1969. 

Police  Traffic  Control  Function,  2nd  Edition,  Paul  B.  Weston, 
Charles  C.  Thomas  Publishers,  1968. 

Pamphlets  available  from  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police: 

Training  Key  #22,  The  Accident  Scene,  1965 
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Training  Key  #30,  Intersectional  Traffic  Control,  1965. 

Training  Key  #63,  Traffic  Engineering  and  the  Police,  1966. 

Films  available  from  American  Mutual  Insurance: 

Detecting  and  Recording  Skidmarks  (Movie  16mm  reel,  purchase) 

1969. 

Protecting  the  Scene  of  the  Accident  (Movie  16mm  reel, 
purchase,  1969. 

Questioning  Drivers  and  Witnesses  in  Accident  Cases  (Movie 
16mm  reel ,  purchase),  1969. 

Traffic  Violation  Case  Preparation  (Movie  16mm  reel,  purchase), 

T969^ 

Signals  and  Gestures  in  Directing  Traffic  (Movie  16mm  reel, 
purchase),  1969. 

Police  Traffic  Control  Function,  2nd  Edition,  Paul  B.  Weston, 
Charles  C.  Thomas,  1968. 
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Here  are  the  contents  for  Unit  6  of  the  Public  Safety  Group.  We  suggest  a 
careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit 


DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 

AND  CONTROL 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  define  juvenile  delinquency. 

2.  Ability  to  observe,  analyze,  and  describe  the  basic 
approaches  toward  explaining  delinquency. 

3.  Ability  to  understand  youth  problems  with  their  relation- 
ship to  the  patrol  function. 

4.  Ability  to  describe  the  causes  of,  and  methods  used  in 
prevention  of,  delinquency. 

5.  Ability  to  understand  the  police  role  in  delinquency  pre- 
vention. 

6.  Ability  to  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  varied  activities 
which  police  may  undertake  to  prevent  delinquency. 

7.  Ability  to  describe  limitations  on  police  efforts  to 
understand  and  prevent  delinquency. 

8.  Ability  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  and  control  in  police  work. 


INTRODUCTION 

Since  earliest  times,  man  has  been  searching  for  the  causes  of 
delinquent  and  criminal  behavior.    Many  persons  of  varied 
interests  and  from  numerous  fields  have  tried  to  find  answers 
to  this  problem.    It  has  been  their  expectation  that,  if  the 
causes  could  be  identified,  this  behavior  could  be  corrected. 

Parents  are  usually  only  interested  in  their  own  childrens' 
behavior.    Other  persons  are  interested  in  small  groups  of 
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individuals.    Pol  ice, however,  must  work  with  large  numbers  of 
juveniles,  each  of  whom  has  a  unique  personality,  unique 
problems,  and  unique  behavior.    The  police  are  unable  to  set 
up  an  individual  system  or  unique  program  for  each  situation, 
or  person  J  regardless  of  the  person's  uniqueness. 


THE  JUVENILE  OFFENDER 

The  basic  role  of  the  police  is  the  preservation  of  the  peace^ 
protection  of  life  and  property^  arid  the  apprehension  of 
violators.    Police  do  not  punish^  rehabilitate^  or  treat 
offenders. 

Juveniles  are  not  exempt  from  the  laij)  and  must  answer  for  their 
actions  against  other  mevibers  of  society,    A  young  age,  imma- 
turity, and  irresponsibility  are  not  excuses  for  theft, 
vandalism,  or  violence.    The  fact  that  a  person  is  young  does 
not  mean  that  less  force  is  or  can  be  used  during  apprehension. 


What  is  a  Juvenile  Delinquent? 

While  definitions  may  vary  between  jurisdictions,  a  juvenile 
delinquent  is: 

°    A  person  usually  nineteen  or  under  who  behaves  or  acts  in 
a  manner  that  would  be  considered  criminal  behavior  if 
this  person  were  older. 

°    A  person  whose  behavior  is  noncriminal,  but  whose  actions 
are  not  in  his  own  best  interest,  such  as  continual 
truancy,  being  beyond  parental  control,  a  runaway,  etc. 


Trends  in  Juvenile  Offenses 

Juveniles  and  youths  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- four  are  being 
arrested  for  burglary,  theft,  and  auto  theft  in  dispropor- 
tionately large  numbers.    At  the  same  time,  members  of  this 
age  group  are  seldom  arrested  for  fraud,  embezzlement,  or 
vagrancy. 

From  known  data,  current  trends  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
numbers  of  juveniles  and  youths  arrested  in  recent  years  has 
steadily  increased  and  that  this  number  will  continue  to 
increase.    Additionally,  the  rate  or  percentage  of  arrests  of 
juveniles  and  youths  has  also  been  increasing  and  this  rate  is 
also  expected  to  climb  during  the  next  decade. 


Arresting  a  Juvenile 
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When  a  juvenile  is  taken  into  custody,  the  procedure  involved 
in  handling  the  case  is  the  same  as  when  police  arrest  an 
older  person,  although  there  are  some  differences  in  the 
reporting  methods  used. 

When  a  juvenile  is  in  custody,  the  police  should  contact  the 
parents  as  soon  as  practicable.    The  parents  should  be  given 
all  the  facts  relating  to  the  unlawful  behavior  of  their 
child,  and  should  be  involved  in  the  corrective  process. 

During  interrogation,  the  officer  should  avoid  practices  which 
are  harsh  or  brutal,  or  which  would  be  likely  to  fovoe  a  con- 
fession.   Profanity  is  never  appropriate.    Instead,  police 
must  respect  the  legal  as  well  as  the  human  rights  of  persons 
in  custody^  even  in  highly  provocative  situations. 

CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION  OF  DELINQUENCY 
Complexity  of  Delinquence 

Juvenile  delinquency  takes  the  form  of  many  different  kinds  of 
behavior.    These  include  taking  drugs,  rape,  running  away  from 
home,  purse  snatching,  etc.    Obviously,  juvenile  delinquency 
is  not  a  simple  or  consistent  type  of  behavior. 

These  and  other  types  of  delinquent  actions  are  performed  by 
many  kinds  of  youngsters,  such  as: 

°    the  frightened  nine  year  old  who  does  what  the  gang  does; 

°    the  rebellious  teenager  who  hates  or  is  frustrated  by 
adults  or  parents; 

°    the  older  youths  who  see  crime  as  a  way  of  life  ©nd  steal 
for  profit; 

°    the  psychologically  disturbed  youth  who  abuses  or  tortures 
animals. 

Delinquency  may  also  be  committed  under  varying  circumstances, 
and  for  countless  different  reasons.    Some  examples  are: 

°    bored  youths  notice  an  unattended  car  with  the  keys  left  in 
the  ignition; 

°   when  a  boy  with  a  reputation  as  a  ladies-man  feels  the  need 
to  maintain  his  reputation  and  commits  statutory  rape; 

°    a  victim  of  a  street  robbery  is  beaten  or  nearly  killed  by 
assailants  of  another  race; 
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°    a  youngster  with  one  parent  who  has  too  little  time  or 
energy  to  supervise  the  activities  of  the  youngster  result- 
ing in  truancy  or  excessive  absence  from  school,  and  stealing 
from  stores. 

Some  Explanations  of  Delinquency 

What  any  person  will  do  under  various  combinations  of  circum- 
stances is  difficult  to  predict.    Answers  depend  on  a  person's 
personality;  his  internal  (or  psychological)  factors,  in  com- 
bination with  external  (or  environmental)  factors.    There  appears 
to  be  iHo  single  cause  for  delinquent  behavior^  which  is  the 
result  of  many  factors  combined  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Generally, 
the  psychological  influences  are  related  to  the  person's  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  and  physical  self.    On  the  contrary,  environ- 
mental influences  are  outside  the  person,  and  are  the  situations 
which  a  person  faces  and  with  which  he  must  cope. 

Psychological  Influences.    Psychological  influences  contributing 
to  delinquency  include  anxiety,  curiosity,  fear,  and  numerous 
desires  and  needs. 

The  way  a  mature  person  sees  things  depends  partly  on  how  things 
really  are,  and  partly  on  how  the  person  wants  them  to  be,  or 
imagines  them  to  be.    Youngsters  are  no  different;  their  out- 
look on  life  depends  greatly  on  their  past  experiences. 

Home  life  as  psychological  factor.     If  a  juvenile's  home  life 
and  environment  was  satisfying,  chances  are  that  a  highly 
positive  outlook  on  life  exists,  and  that  the  boy  or  girl  is 
friendly  and  trusting. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  youngster  lived  in  a  home  where  he 
or  she  was  not  wanted,  was  mistreated,  neglected,  or  beaten, 
chances  are  that  the  youth  may  be  hostile,  suspicious, 
unfriendly  and  cunning  toward  everyone.    This  distrust  may 
be  particularly  evident  when  the  youth  is  confronted  with 
authority  in  any  form. 

This  attitude,  in  turn,  causes  others  to  avoid  the  troubled 
youth,  which  worsens  his  behavioral  problems. 

Lack  of  independence  as  psychological  factor.    As  youths  grow, 
they  gradually  become  more  and  more  independent  of  their  parents 
and  parental  control.    Often  this  desire  for  independence 
results  in  family  squabbles  when  parents  are  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  grant  a  degree  of  freedom,  or  when  parents  exercise 
harsh  and  unrealistic  authority.    Children  in  these  situations 
frequently  rebel  in  anger  against  what  they  consider  to  be 
unfairness.    Often,  because  they  cannot  strike  back  at  the 
home,  they  take  out  their  frustrations  and  hostilities  in  the 
form  of  delinquent  behavior  expressed  against  others  outside 
the  home. 
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These  psychological  problems  sometimes  result  in  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  property,  misbehavior  in  school,  and  other  forms  of 
rebellion  against  any  and  all  forms  of  authority.    Acts  of 
vandalism,  havoc,  or  mutiliation  usually  are  directed  away  from 
the  parents  for  fear  of  added  punishment. 

Frustration  as  psyohologioal  factor.    Loss  or  denial  by  the 
parents  of  an  object  desired  by  the  youth  may  result  in 
fighting,  robbery,  rape  or  other  forms  of  aggressive  behavior, 
brought  about  by  frustration.    While  everyone  is  frustrated  in 
various  ways  almost  every  day,  most  frustration  actually  is 
quite  harmless.    In  fact,  a  mild  degree  of  frustration  or 
anxiety  may  actually  help  to  motivate  a  person  in  a  variety  of 
behaviors.    However,  at  times  it  can  become  a  major  source  of 
irritation. 

The  youth  who  does  not  have  the  clothes,  or  the  money,  or 
belongs  to  a  minority  race,  or  who  cannot  afford  a  certain 
movie,  etc.,  will  react  to  his  or  her  circumstances  as  the 
individual  sees  them.    Frustration  often  breeds  aggression, 
and  the  greater  the  frustration,  the  more  aggressive  and 
drastic  the  resulting  behavior  becomes.    Crime,  vandalism, 
stealing,  and  other  forms  of  misbehavior  may  be  the  result. 

Neurotic  and  psychotic  behavior  as  psychological  factors. 
Another  aspect  of  delinquent  behavior  is  rooted  in  the  fabric 
of  early  childhood  experiences.    Self-defeating  behavior  pat- 
terns can  emerge.    These  abnormal  psychological  conditions 
may  develop: 

°    Neurotic  behavior.    Neurotics  are  less  seriously  disturbed 
individuals  who,  although  aware  of  what  is  real,  and  what  is 
not,  are  characterized  by  compulsive  or  other  self-defeating 
behavior  patterns. 

°    Psychotic  behavior.    Psychotics  are  seriously  disturbed 
people  who  are  often  unaware  of  what  is  real,  and  what  is 
fantasy.    They  can  be  dangerous  to  themselves,  and  to 
society.    Protective  custody  is  often  required  for  such 
individuals. 

Environmental  Influences.    Another  aspect  of  behavior  affecting 
almost  all  persons,  and  particularly  juveniles,  is  that  resulting 
from  the  individual's  environment,  or  the  sociological  factors. 

Environmental  factors  may  include  the  weather,  cars,  buildings, 
or  other  persons,  such  as  the  family,  friends,  police*  etc. 

Antisocial  factor  as  environmental  influence.    Almost  all 
social  behavior  is  affected  by  what  a  person  sees,  hears,  or 
experiences.    If  a  youth  is  exposed  to  antisocial,  or  criminal 
influences,  his  behavior  patterns  will  probably  reflect  this 
to  some  degree. 
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Disadvantaged  childhood  as  environmental  factor.    Almost  all 
youngsters  have  the  same  desire  to  succeed,  but  some  have  the 
additional  problems  of  poor  language  and  social  skills.  The 
result  is  that  they  feel  that  other  youths  have  all  the 
socially  accepted  advantages.    These  youngsters  often  act  com- 
pletely contrary  or  opposite  to  the  ways'  society  expects  them 
to  act.    To  achieve  status  in  the  eyes  of  their  friends,  they 
adopt  ways  approved  by  their  friends. 

Generally,  many  delinquents  are  not  interested  in  academic 
pursuits  or  preparing  for  the  future,  but  instead  want  instant 
gratification.    They  cultivate  roughness,  toughness,  irresponsi 
bility,  often  senseless  violence,  mugging,  and  other  criminal 
acts  as  their  way  of  reacting  atainst  what  society  expects  of 
them.    This  is  their  way  of  achieving  success  with  their 
peers.    They  are  rewarded  or  reinforced  in  their  mind  for  this 
unacceptable  behavior. 

Other  factors  of  environmental  influence.  Other  negative  envi- 
ronmental influences  exist: 

unthinking  persons  leave  items  in  an  unlocked  car  parked  on 
a  city  street; 

°    sometimes  a  youth  belongs  to  a  delinquent  gang  which  may 
give  him  status  and  a  sense  of  belonging,  but  which  also 
encourages  him  to  learn  antisocial  values  and  criminal 
type  skills; 

°    teachers  may  identify  and  treat  a  youth  as  a  troublemaker, 
and  police  and  other  authorities  act  the  same  way  toward 
the  youth •    This  might  cause  the  youngster  to  behave  in 
accordance  with  this  delinquent  image,  and  to  view  himself 
as  bad. 

In  short,  environmental  factors  often  cause  delinquent  behavior 
by  creating  situations  that  encourage  the  learning  of  anti- 
social values  and  attitudes.    These  factors  also  may  set  up 
blocks  to  legitimate  ways  of  gaining  their  wants  or  desires. 


DELINQUENCY  CONTROL 

While  many  explanations  (such  as  lack  of  jobs,  moral  deteriora- 
tion, poverty,  lack  of  respect,  etc)  can  be  offered,  there  is 
no  one  theory  that  adequately  explains  the  reasons  for  all 
delinquent  behavior.     There  is  no  single  cause  and  no  single  y 
simple  method  of  preventing  delinquency.. 

It  appears  that  delinquency  is  caused  by  a  combination  of 
factors  and  varying  influences  acting  together  on  the  individual 
Treating  just  one,  or  reacting  to  just  one  of  these  influences, 
does  not  do  much  to  overcome  these  delinquent  tendencies. 
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Instead,  the  best  promise  toward  control  of  delinquent 
behavior  appears  to  be  offered  by  a  comprehensive  approach 
an  approach  that  combines  a  number  of  techniques  geared  toward 
reducing  poor  environmental  influences,  improving  good  envi- 
ronments, and  treating  youths  who  have  adopted  delinquent 
behaviors. 

The  new  patrolman  1n  a  progressive  juvenile  division  will  be 
working  more  closely  with  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and 
social  workers,  as  well  as  juvenile  probation  officers,  to 
accomplish  this  goal. 


THE  POLICE  ROLE  IN  THE  PREVENTION  OF  DELINQUENCY 
Police  Intervention 

American  police  departments  were  created  for,  and  have  as 
their  central  role,  the  prevention  of  crime  and  delinquency. 
No  other  agency  exists  for  these  specific  purposes.  The 
police  usually  are  the  first  ones  who  come  in  contact  with 
situations  and  conditions  that  call  for  preventive  action,  and 
are  the  agency  that  must  take  action  or  react  to  these  situa- 
tions. 

The  police  officer  on  the  street  has  the  job  of  handling  the 
immediate  delinquency  problem,  which  in  most  cases  involves  a 
violation  of  a  law.    However,  the  police  are  also  expected  to 
handle  situations  that  do  not  involve  law  violations,  but  do 
involve  dangerous  conduct  on  the  part  of  youth.    At  times, 
police  may  need  to  take  a  youth  into  protective  custody 3  an 
action  based  on  the  facts  of  what  the  youth  did.    hfhy  the 
youth  did  this  violation  is  the  responsibility  of  other  social 
agencies . 

Data  Requirements,    Two  basic  types  of  information  are  needed 
to  aid  in  the  administration  of  juvenile  justice: 

°    One  type  relates  to  the  specific  details  or  physical  evi- 
dence of  the  incident,  such  as  who^  what^  where ^  when^  and 
how^  and  the  identity  of  the  violator. 

°    The  second  type  of  information  needed  to  administer  justice 
relates  to  why  the  violation  was  committed,  or  the  possible 
causes  for  this  behavior.    This  information  is  needed  to 
help  the  court  determine  the  most  helpful  rehabilitation 
treatment  for  the  good  of  the  offender  and  the  protection  of 
society. 

Police  gather  the  first  type  of  evidence.    In  many  communities, 
a  social  worker,  or  juvenile  probation  officer,  investigates 
and  reports  the  why  type,  rather  than  the  police. 
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Interagency  Cooperation.    Because  of  their  responsibility  for 
crime  prevention,  the  police  usually  are  given  the  greatest 
amount  of  cooperation  from  other  agencies  working  to  prevent 
delinquency  problems. 

The  causes  of  delinquency  are  highly  complex  and  interwoven. 
To  deal  with  these  various  causes,  a  multitude  of  agencies 
and  institutions  have  been  organized  to  provide  a  coordinated 
effort  to  work  toward  the  prevention  of  delinquency.  These 
agencies  include  guidance  groups,  employment  services,  welfare, 
recreation  programs,  etc.    Delinquency  prevention  is  not  the 
chief  function  of  any  of  these  other  agencies,  and  very  pos- 
sibly would  not  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  any  agency, 
were  it  not  for  police  leadership  and  coordinating  efforts. 

Anticipating  Criminal  Action.    A  more  difficult  problem  for 
police  occurs  when  a  law  has  not  been  clearly  violated,  yet 
action  needs  to  be  taken  by  the  officer.    The  threat  of  viola- 
tion, or  possibly  the  degree  of  violation,  is  highly  complex 
and  perplexing. 

In  anticipating  problems,  officers  must  also  constantly  guard 
against  unnecessary  or  unwarranted  interference  with  the  pos- 
sible offender.    The  fact  that  the  officer  disapproves  of  cer- 
tain types  of  juvenile  conduct  does  not  give  him  the  right  to 
antagonize  or  disperse  a  group.    The  officer  must  have  good 
reason  for  taking  action. 

There  is  a  very  personal  reason  for  this  caution  on  the  part  of 
the  police.  Today's  youth  are  the  adults  of  tomorrow,  and  the 
support  provided  for  police  services  in  the  future  will  depend 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  relationships  established  with  the 
youth  of  today.  Additionally,  by  helping  children  in  trouble, 
the  police  are  helping  the  parents,  which  also  aids  in  gaining 
the  parents*  support  and  cooperation. 

Thus,  ill -conceived  actions  on  the  part  of  the  police  can 
boomerang^  and  ultimately  work  to  their  detriment. 


Prevention  Techniques 

Police  have  developed  a  number  of  basic  techniques  or  services 
that  do  much  to  decrease  the  opportunities  for  delinquent  acts. 

Patrol  and  Inspection.    Frequent  patrol  and  inspection  can 
actively  deter  delinquency  by  showing  a  continuing  police  pre- 
sence.   Other  techniques  include  enforcing  regulations  per- 
taining to  dance  halls,  bars,  swimming  pools,  etc.;  and  appre- 
hending persons  who  may  contribute  to  delinquency. 

Finding  Potential  Problems.    These  activities  help  the  police 
to: 
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°    identify  areas  where  delinquency  prevention  programs  may  be 
of  value, 

°    identify  youths  who  may  be  beginning  to  get  into  trouble, 

°    identify  areas  where  legitimate  forms  of  recreation  or 
treatment  may  be  needed, 

°    identify  other  services  needed  in  high  delinquency  neighbor- 
hoods.   These  include  vocational  training,  job  placement, 
recreation  programs,  counseling,  community  relations  pro- 
grams, etc. 

Working  with  Other  Agenaiea,    Police  make  other  agencies 
aware  of  these  possible  problems,  and  offer  recommendations 
of  ways  in  which  these  agencies  may  help  to  better  the  conmunity. 
They  help  to  show  where  such  efforts  would  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  good.    They  work  cooperatively  with  these  agencies. 

Police- Initiated  Activities.    The  police  initiate  separate 
efforts  toward: 

°    helping  youths  find  jobs, 

°    encouraging  drop-outs  to  get  back  into  school , 
°    conducting  recreation  programs, 

°    referring  youths  to  other  agencies  which  may  be  able  to 
be  of  help  to  young  people  who  appear  to  be  getting  into 
trouble. 

In  areas  where  a  high  degree  of  delinquency  exists,  police 
often  involve  youths  in  police-related  activities.  These 
activities,  such  as  traffic  patrol,  or  controlling  recreation 
programs,  provide  youth  with  jobs  offering  some  prestige,  and 
possibly  even  some  pay  for  their  services. 

Police  also  work  to  provide  other  kinds  of  services  such  as: 

°    Dlacing  sprinklers  on  fire  hydrants  during  hot  weather, 

°    closing  streets  for  sledding,  or  supervising  skating  areas 
in  cold  weather, 

°    attending  youth  activities  such  as  dances  and  athletic 
events  to  help  youths  maintain  order, 

°    working  with  student  councils  and  neighborhood  youth 
councils  to  discuss  and  resolve  common  problems,  exchange 
ideas,  and  improve  mutual  understanding  and  trust. 
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°    sponsoring  and  helping  plan  youth  activities,  such  as: 
helping  the  sick  or  elderly,  cleaning  up  debris  in  the 
neighborhood,  constructing  athletic  facilities,  working 
in  hospitals,  fixing  and  distributing  toys  at  Christmas, 
organizing  playground  activities  and  trips, 

°    arranging  for  youth  to  be  represented  before  political 
or  governmental  bodies. 

Correction  Techniques 

Youthful  persons  continue  to  commit  vandalism  and  crime  des- 
pite the  best  known  police  prevention  techniques.  Delinquency 
is  a  form  of  conduct  that  would  be  considered  criminal  if  the 
youth  were  older.    Therefore,  techniques  for  investigating 
and  reporting  such  acts  are  the  same  as  those  used  for  adults. 

Need  for  Disaretion.    Among  the  basic  criteria  for  a  good 
police  officer  is  his  ability  to  use  discretion  in  the  deci- 
sion whether  or  not  to  make  an  arrest,  or  to  prosecute.  The 
officer  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  best  interests  of 
both  society  and  the  individual. 

Need  fer  involvim  Parents.    When  police  make  contact  with 
juveniles,  the  parents  should  be  notified  whenever  an  official 
report  is  to  be  filed.    This  will  alert  the  parents  to  their 
child's  delinquent  behavior,  with  the  probable  correctional 
action  to  be  taken. 

However,  police  normally  do  not  notify  parents  of  minor  inci- 
dents of  which  no  record  is  made.  Such  minor  incidents  would 
include  taking  juveniles  into  custody: 

°    for  habitual  truancy  from  school, 

°    for  lack  of  control  by  parents,  and 

°   when  a  situation  exists  that  is  not  healthy  or  conducive 
to  the  well-being  of  the  youth. 

The  parents  are  notified,  preferably  by  personal  contact  of 
an  officer,  at  the  time  the  youth  is  taken  into  custody. 
They  are  given  complete  details  about  the  situation,  including 
the  place  of  confinement.    Interrogation  of  the  juvenile  can 
take  place  with  or  without  the  parents'  presence  or  cooperation, 
although  efforts  should  be  made  to  have  the  parents  present. 
As  usual,  the  youth  should  be  advised  of  his  legal  rights 
before  interrogation. 

Need  for  Prior  Data.    Investigative  procedures  include  reports 
on  the  normal  activities  of  the  offender,  which  can  aid  in 
determining  possible  actions.    These  include: 
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prior  juvenile  police  records, 


°    an  overall  impression  of  the  juvenile, 

°    the  possible  risks  posed  to  both,  the  juvenile  and  the 
community, 

°    the  ability  of  the  parents  to  supervise  the  child,  and 
°    the  home  atmosphere  and  influences. 

Possible  Correctional  Actions.    Possible  resulting  actions, 
depending  on  the  seriousness  of  the  criminal  act  and  the 
-    investigative  reports,  may  be: 

°    outright  release  of  the  child  to  the  parents; 

°    release  to  the  parents  with  referral  to  an  appropriate 
community  agency; 

°    referral  to  juvenile  court  with  release  of  the  youth  to 
the  parents'  custody  until  the  appearance  in  court; 

°    referral  to  juvenile  court, 

°    placement  of  the  child  in  a  foster  home,  shelter,  or  place 
of  detention  until  court  action  has  been  taken. 

Other  policies  or  procedures  relating  to  the  handling  of 
youth,  as  prescribed  by  the  local  police  agency,  are  also 
followed. 

THE  POLICE  PATROL  AND  YOUTH  PROBLEMS 

Officers  assigned  to  patrol  functions  act  as  a  crime  preven- 
tion force  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  offenders  with  whom 
they  must  come  into  contact. 

The  fact  that  juveniles  are  not  exempt  from  law  enforcement 
cannot  be  overemphasized.    The  patrolman's  duties  are  per- 
serving  of  the  peace,  and  protecting  life  and  property.  If 
a  suspect  turns  out  to  be  a  juvenile,  he  or  she  is  still 
investigated,  identified,  and  handled,  in  the  same  manner  as  ^ 
the  adult.    This  may  include  the  use  of  force  by  the  police 
officer  if  necessary.    The  probable  cause  or  grounds  for 
arrest  are  the  same  for  juvenile  and  adult  violators  of  the 
law.    Even  the  handling  of  evidence  is  the  same,  whether  the 
offender  is  referred  to  juvenile  court  or  criminal  court. 

Knowledge  of  Youth  Problems 

The  police  officer  or  aide  needs  to  be  familiar  with  certain 
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general  kinds  of  youth  problems  for  greatest  effectiveness. 
Youths  spend  much  of  their  time  at  such  hang-outs  as  hamburger 
or  pizza  stands,  drive-in  restaurants,  candy  stores,  drug 
stores,  and  places  of  recreation.    These  places  seldom  have 
trouble  in  their  vicinity,  but  are  the  places  where  some 
youths  plan  delinquent  or  criminal  activities. 

The  officer  or  aide  should  be  alert  to  investigate  any  abnormal 
activity  changes,  such  as  absence  of  the  usual  group  from  its 
ordinary  location.    Youths  frequently  block  sidewalks  and 
drives  near  these  hang-outs,  and  are  noisy  or  raucous;  the 
officer  must  control  these  situations  before  they  increase  to 
the  point  where  they  may  be  major  problems. 


Cooperation  of  Juveniles  and  the  Police 

Juveniles  are  normally  ready  to  help  an  officer  or  aide  when 
he  is  seeking  information.    It  is  an  important  part  of  the 
officer's  job  to  be  aware  of  what  is  happening  on  his  beat 
or  in  his  patrol  area.    This  job  can  be  made  easier  if  the 
officer  has  reliable  sources  of  information.    Knowing  how  to 
handle  and  react  to  youths  can  improve  aoimuniaation  and 
mutual  trust J  provide  leads  or  tips,  and  aan  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  officer. 

The  Truancy  Problem 

Although  truancy  is  essentially  a  school  problem,  police  often 
become  involved  when  the  truancy  is  continuous.    Truancy  often 
is  a  sign  of  potential  delinquency,  and  may  indirectly  lead  to 
criminal  acts.    Local  policies  of  the  school  authorities  and 
police  department  usually  describe  how  the  officer  or  aide  is 
to  handle  truants. 


Adolescence  -  A  Period  of  Testing 

Adolescence  is  a  period  of  normal  growth  when  youth  are  no 
longer  children,  but  are  not  yet  adults;  this  time  period  is 
a  transition  from  childhood  into  adulthood.    The  adolescent's 
physical  and  social  maturity  is  gradually  developing  during 
this  stage.    Youths  find  themselves  in  an  in-between  status, 
a  no-man's  land,  as  neither  children  nor  adults. 

This  results  in  the  formation  of  a  teenage  culture  or  way  of 
life  style  of  their  own.    Adolescents  accept  their  own  peers, 
and  set  their  own  acceptance  standards,  but  some  withdraw  from 
adults. 

Teenagers  frequently  test  the  authority  of  parents,  teachers, 
police,  etc.,  as  their  way  of  showing  their  independence. 
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Youths  show-off,  and  say  and  do  things  in  front  of  a  police 
officer  to  test  him.    These  testings  are  usually  composed  of 
things  which  may  not  be  done  by  adults,  who  are  more  sure  of 
themselves  and  know  where  they  stand.    Youths  often  talk 
back  loudly  to  authorities.    They  are  insulting  and  try  to 
learn  just  how  much  they  can  get  away  with. 

Behavior  of  this  type  is  an  indication  of  the  maturity  level 
of  the  adolescent^  and  is  accepted  by  the  officer  or  aide  as 
such  -  a  part  of  the  growing-up  process.    Police  officers 
should  find  a  calm,  relaxed  way  of  dealing  w^ith  this  type  of 
behavior.    With  tact  and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
patrolman,  this  can  be  accomplished  without  embarrassing 
them,  or  resorting  to  threats.    By  being  fair  and  treating 
adolescents  with  respect,  the  police  officer  can  usually 
secure  the  compliance  of  youths  with  the  law. 


The  Problem  of  the  Gang 

The  sight  of  a  teenage  gang  is  often  of  great  concern  to 
adults.    It  raises  thoughts  of  crime,  fights,  and  delinquency, 
and  makes  responsible  persons  wonder  why  these  youths  are  not 
doing  something  more  constructive.    During  adolescence,  both 
law-abiding  teenagers  and  delinquents  form  into  groups.  This 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  natural  tendency  of  all  people  to 
be  with  persons  of  the  same  age  and  interests.    This  group 
activity  is  especially  strong  during  adolescence. 

Adolescent  groups  take  many  forms.    They  may  be  orgarrized 
around  athletics,  friends,  school  interests  and  activities, 
recreation  interests,  hobbies,  etc.    Members  of  these  social 
groups  seldom  have  criminal  or  delinquency  problems.  However, 
one  type  of  group,  known  as  the  gang^  should  be  distinguished 
from  these  other  types. 

Police  agencies  classify  gangs  as  any  group  of  individuals  whose 
delinquent  behavior  has  brought  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
police^  whether  they  have  a  formal  organization  or  not.  The 
gang  is  characterized  by  a  close  degree  of  togetherness  and 
loyalty  between  members.    They  are  usually  organized  to  parti- 
cipate in  conflict  or  fights,  or  engage  in  criminal  activities. 
Other  characteristics  often  seen  in  gangs  include: 

°    the  great  control  which  the  gang  leader  holds  over  the 
gang  members, 

the  delinquent,  or  criminal  and  antisocial  intent  of 
members , 

the  continual  hostility  shown  toward  the  police. 
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The  gang: 


°    gives  members  social  approval,  security,  status,  friends, 
and  thrills; 

°    teaches  them  how  to  commit  crimes  and  dispose  of  stolen 
goods  safely  and  at  a  good  price; 

°    gives  them  a  code  of  conduct  which  must  be  followed;  and 

°    gives  them  support  if  it  should  be  needed  in  criminal  and 
other  activities. 

Gangs  in  larger  cities  frequently  engage  in  fights  or  conflicts 
with  other  gangs.    Police  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  infor- 
mation from  members,  although  some  gang  members  do  talk  when 
alone. 

Students  are  aware  that  it  is  normal  for  adolescents  to 
travel  in  groups  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  that  most  juvenile 
groups  are  not  gangs,  and  are  not  a  serious  police  problem. 
However,  the  control  of  organized  gangs  is  a  serious  and  com- 
plex problem  which  disturbs  all  law-enforcement  agencies. 

The  best  means  of  control  is  very  probably  the  least 
appreciated  -  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  and 
trust  in  the  neighborhood,  so  that  gangs  have  no  reason  for 
formation;  supplemented  with  opportunities  for  wholesome 
and  creative  juvenile  activity. 


STUDENT  °    Ask  a  police  sergeant  or  criminal  lawyer  for  the  legal 

LEARNING  definition  of  a  juvenile  delinquent  in  your  corrmun.ity. 

ACTIVITIES 

°    Discuss  causes  and  effects  of  behavior  problems  with  a 
psychologist.    In  what  ways  do  school  counselors  explain 
juvenile  delinquency? 

°    Visit  a  police  station  and  ask  help  in  compiling  a  list  of 
the  types  of  delinquency  problems  in  the  community. 

°    Determine  how  much  juvenile  delinquents  cost  your  local 
community  in  a  recent  month  in  terms  of  property  loss, 
police  time  and  effort,  court  actions,  etc.  Describe 
the  findings  to  the  class. 

°    Debate  statements  such  as.  Bad  home  environment  is  the 
cause  of  juvenile  delinquency^  or  It  is  wrong  to  join 
a  gang. 

°    Interview  a  probation  or  parole  officer,  and  ask  him  to 
describe  his  role  in  the  treatment,  prevention,  and  rehabil- 
itation of  youthful  offenders. 
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Write  a  report  describing  ways  in  which  the  overall  envi- 
ronment  of  the  community  could  be  improved. 

Lead  a  class  discussion  on  ways  in  which  students  could 
help  to  improve  their  environment  and  their  communitv. 

View  and  discuss  films  on  juvenile  delinquency,  as  for 
example.  The  Delinquents^  Fart  I  and  II j  Mike  Makes  His 
Markj  and  Adolesoenoe. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Conduct  an  in-depth  class  discussion  on  some  of  the  causes 
of  del inquency . 

Lead  a  class  brainstorm  session  on  ways  by  which  delinquency 
could  be  reduced  in  the  community. 

Compile  a  list  of  delinquent  acts  committed  in  the  com- 
munity.   Conduct  a  class  discussion  on  reasons  for  committing 
these  acts  with  measures  that  could  be  taken  to  prevent 
their  reoccurrence. 

Ask  the  school  psychologist  to  describe  factors  which  lead 
to  and  which  inhibit  juvenile  delinquency.    In  what  ways 
do  counselors  handle  these  problems? 

Allow  students  to  debate  such  statements  as.  Bad  home  envi- 
ronment is  the  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency ^  or  It  is  wrong 
to  Join  a  gang. 

Compile  a  file  of  newspaper  stories  describing  acts  of 
juvenile  delinquency.    Lead  a  class  discussion  on  possible 
reasons  for  these  acts,  and  what  students  and/or  the  com- 
munity might  do  to  prevent  a  reoccurrence. 

Ask  a  police  officer  to  describe  the  role  of  the  police 
department  and  its  relationship  and  attitude  toward  youth. 

Show  and  discuss  films  such  as  The  Delinquents ^  Parts  I  and 
11^  Mike  Makes  His  Mark^  and  Adolescence. 


RESOURCES 


School  Experiences  and  Delinquency,  M.  L.  Erickson,  M.  L.  Scott, 
and  Lamar  Empey,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  1965. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime,  Washington:  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment  Printing  Office,  1967. 

Changing  Adolescent  Attitudes  Toward  Police,  R.  Fortune, 
W.  H.  Anderson  Publishers,  1971. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:    An  Introduction,    Stephen  Schafer  and 
R.  D.  Knudten,  Random  House,  1970. 
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Summaries  of  Demonstration  Projects,  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Officers  Control  Acts,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  1966. 

Training  Police  for  Work  With  Juveniles,  Nelson  A.  Watson  and 
Robert  N.  Walker,  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  1965. 

Pamphlets  (Training  Keys)  available  from  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 

Causes  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  1966 

Basic  Problems  in  Delinquency  Control,  1964 

Adolescent  Growth  and  Development,  1965 

Juvenile  Groups  and  Gangs,  1966 

The  Runaway  Juvenile,  i 968 

The  Delinquents  Part  I    (Movie  16mm  reel,  rental).  Association 
Films,  1970. 

The  Delinquents  Part  II  (Movie  16mTi  reel,  rental),  Association 
Films,  1970. 

Mike  Makes  His  Mark  (Movie  16mm  reel,  purchase),  National  Edu- 
cation  Association,  1970. 

Juvenile  Delinquency,  2nd  Edition,  Ruth  S.  Cavan, 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  1969. 

Juvenile  Delinquency-^'^  Its  Nature  and  Control,  Sophia  M.  Robison, 
Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  1969. 

CofTTTiunity  Problem  Solving:    The  Delinquency  Example, 
Irving  Spergel,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1969. 

Rebel  Without  a  Cause,  Robert  M.  Lindner,  Grove  Press,  1969. 

----- 

Adolescence  (Series)  (Movie  16im  reel,  rental),  Indiana  Univer- 
sity A-V  Center,  1970. 

The  Psychology  of  Adolescence,  7th  Edition,  Luella  Cole  and 
Irnia  N.  Hall,  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  1969. 
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This  appendix  is  a  listing  of  supplie 
each  unit  of  the  individual  sections. 

American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance 
20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

Apple ton -Century- Crofts 
Affiliate,  Educational  Division, 

Meredith  Corporation 
440  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Arco  Publishing  Company 
219  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

Arno  Press,  Inc. 

Publishing  and  Library  Service 

of  The  New  York  Times 
330  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Association  Films,  Inc. 
600  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Bailey- Film  Associates 

Division  of  CBS/Holt  Group 
11559  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 
West  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025 

Charles  Cahill  &  Associates,  Inc. 
P.  0.  Box  1010 
Hollywood,  CA  90028 
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RESOURCE  SUPPLIERS 


of  resources  itemized  at  the  end  of 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Educational  Corporation 
425  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Foundation  Press,  Inc. 
170  Old  Country  Road 
Mineola,  N.Y.  11501 

Free  Press 

Orders  to  MacMillan  Company 
866  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

# 

Glenco  Press 

Division  of  MacMillan  Company 
8701  Wi Is hi  re  Boulevard 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90211 

Grove  Press,  Inc. 
53  E.  nth  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

Harper  and  Row  Publishers 
College  Department 
49  East  33rd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Harvard  University  Press 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
Kittridge  Hall 
79  Garden  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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Henk  Newenhouse/Novo 
1825  Willow  Road 
Northfield,  Illinois  60093 

Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  Inc. 
383  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Indiana  University  Audio-Visual  Center 
Field  Services  Department 
Bloomington,  Indiana  47401 

International  Association  of 

Chiefs  of  Police 
1319  18th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

International  City  Management 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance 

Administration 
Statistics  Division 
633  Indiana  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C-  20530 

Legal  Book  Corporation 

316  W.  Second  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  90012 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 
East  Washington  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19105 

Little,  Brown  and  Company 

34  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

National  Education  Association 
1201  16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Northwestern  University  Press 
1735  Benson  Avenue 
Evanston,  Illinois  60201 


F.  €.  Peacock  Publishers 
401  West  Irving  Park  Road 
Itasca,  Illinois  60143 

Prentice-Hall ,  Inc. 

Orders  to  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 
70  -  5th  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 

Random  House,  Inc. 

Subsidiary  of  Radio  Corporation 

of  America 
201  E.  50th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Serina  Press 

70  Kennedy  Street 

Alexandria,  Virginia  22305 

Charles  C.  Thomas  Publishers 
301  -  327  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois  62703 

The  Traffic  Institute  Publications 
Orders  to  Northwestern  University 

Press 
1735  Benson  Avenue 
Evanston,  Illinois  60201 

United  States  Department  of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
330  Independence  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C.  20201 

United  States  Government  Printing 
Office 

Division  of  Public  Documents 
Washington,  D.C.  20402 

Unitea  States  National  Audiovisual 
Center 

National  Archives  and  Records 

Service 
Washington,  D.C,  20409 

Universal  Publishing  and 

Distributing  Corporation 
235  E.  45th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.    10017  * 

University  of  Chicago  Press 
5750  Ellis  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 


Westinghouse  Learning  Corporation  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc 

2680  Hanover  Street  605  3rd  Avenue 

Palo  Alto,  California    94304  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
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Introduction 


These  tests  are  keyed  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Services  guide  of  the  Public 
Service  Occupations  curriculum . 

The  Law  Enforcement  guide  includes  the 
following  units: 

Unit  1  —  Organization  And  Operation  Of 

Police  Departments 
Unit  2  —  Basic  Elements  And  Issues  In 

Administration  of  Justice 
Unit  3  —  Preventive  Patrol  Techniques 
Unit  4  —  Investigative  Techniques 
Unit  5  —  Traffic  Direction  And  Control 
Unit  6  —  Delinquency  Prevention  And 

Control 

These  tests  were  developed  to  hetp 
teachers: 

(1 )  measure  student  learning  gain. 

(2)  determine  if  the  instructional 
objectives  have  been  met. 


Test  Contents 

Any  evaluation  of  student  learning 
should  adhere  closely  to  the  intended 
outcomes  expressed  in  the  written 
objectives.  Therefore,  each  test  is  based 
on  the  specific  instructional  objectives 
found  in  its  corresponding  unit  in  the 
Orientation  guide.  Every  item  of  each  test 
is  directly  associated  with  one  of  the 
objectives  found  in  the  guide  for  that  unit. 

These  tests  are  structured  to  hetp 
determine  whether  the  student  has 
become  competent  or  not  in  each  unit.  The 
items  for  each  test  relate  only  to  the 
Instructionat  objectives  found  at  the 
beginning  of  that  unit  in  the  guide.  No  test 
items  refer  to  material  found  in  previous  or 
later  units.  Consequently,  each  unit  in  the 
teacher's  guide  and  its  corresponding  test 
can  be  used  independently. 


The  evaluative  approach  used  in  these 
tests  is  not  designed  to  measure  the 
relative  standing  of  each  student  to  an 
actual  or  hypothetical  population.  Rather, 
it  is  designed  to  report  a  student's 
performance  solely  in  terms  of  objectives 
mastered  or  not  mastered.  Each  student 
can  reach  or  exceed  the  minimum 
performance  standard  or  criterion.  Hence, 
this  testing  is  called  criterion  referenced 
testing. 


Directions 


The  tests  have  been  prepared  as  master 
copies  which  may  be  duplicated  for 
student  distribution. 

There  is  a  separate  test  for  each  unit  of 
instruction  in  the  curriculum  guide.  For 
example,  test  number  one  can  be  used  as  a 
pretest  and  a  post-test  with  the  content  in 
Law  Enforcement  Service  Unit  1  — 
Organization  and  Operation  of  Police 
Department. 

Because  each  class  is  unique, 
instructors  may  add  or  delete  any  test 
items  desired. 

These  tests  have  been  given  under 
nearly  every  conceivable  condition,  formai 
group  testing,  informal  individual 
sessions,  and  "take  home"  tests.  In  so  far 
as  can  be  determined,  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  under  every  condition. 

In  response  to  the  demand  for  a  system 
that  is  easy  to  use,  a  convenient  answer 
key  for  each  test  has  been  included  in  this 
folder. 

The  tests  provide  an  objective  method 
fordetermining  student  learning  gain, 
while  freeing  teachers  to  use  valuable  time 
for  instruction. 


Validity 


The  validity  of  any  test  must  be 
determined  in  reiference  to  the  particular 
use  for  which  the  test  is  being 
considered.  As  these  tests  are  essentially 
measures  of  student  achievement,  they 
must  have  content  validity.  Content 
validity  involves  the  systematic 
examination  of  the  test  content  to  insure 
that  it  covers  a  representative  sample  of 
the  behavior  domain  to  be  measured.  By 
employing  questions  that  directly  relate 
to  the  instructional  objectives  in  each 
unit,  content  validity  is  insured. 

An  experimental  edition  of  this  test 
was  field  tested  in  twelve  schools,  which 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  size  of 
school  and  community.  Over  1 ,000 
secondary  school  students  were  involved 
in  the  validation  testing.  Socio-economic 
groups  taking  the  test  ranged  from  the 
disadvantaged  to  upper  middle-class.  The 
schools  were  also  selected  to  gain  a 
student  population  from  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  areas.  In  each  of  the 
schools,  the  teacher  first  gave  the 
students  a  pretest  before  the  content  was 
introduced.  The  same  testing  instrument 
1^  was  used  as  a  post-test.  The  objectives 
were  to  measure  student  learning  which 
took  place  as  a  result  of  studying  the 
material  in  the  instructional  unit,  and  to 
establish  criterion  referenced  tests  for 
use  by  schools  throughout  the  country. 
For  this  p^rDOse,  a  percentage  passing 
of  70  percfc.ii  or  above  on  the  post-test 
was  considered  to  be  an  acceptable 
criterion  mastery  for  that  unit.  No  norms 
were  established  for  these  tests.  It  is 
suggested  that  each  student  be  able  to 
successfully  pass  70  percent  of  the 
questions  for  each  instructional  unit  that 
he  is  tested  on.  During  this  field  test, 
suggestions  for  improving  these  tests 
were  also  made.  The  criterion  referenced 
tests  in  this  booklet  are  based  on  the 
pretest  and  post<test  material  used  in 
this  validation  study. 
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Other  means 
of  Evaluation 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
instructor  can  use  a  wide  assortment  of 
test  situations  to  evaluate  students. 

The  instructor  can  assign  an  essay  paper 
on  the  relationship  of  law-and-order  and 
freedom.  Students  can  choose  the  most 
qualified  police  applicants  from  a  group  of 
applications  prepared  by  the  teacher. 

After  viewing  pictures  or  a  video  tape  of 
a  crime,  each  student  can  state  the  proper 
procedure  for  preliminary  investigation. 
Students  can  list  where  they  would  look 
for  evidence. 

Crimes  can  be  "staged"  in  the 
classroom,  with  each  student  simulating 
the  role  of  the  police  officer  in  charge. 

After  viewing  a  film  or  videotape  of  an 
accident,  each  student  can  list  the  proper 
steps  to  betaken.  Preparing  an  accident 
report  can  be  a  part  of  this  test. 

The  instructor  can  ask  each  student  to 
play  an  officer's  role  in  civil  and  family 
disputes.  Each  student  can  interrogate 
"witnesses'*  and  "offenders."  These 
methods  can  be  used  to  complement  the 
tests  in  this  folder. 
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Preparing  for  Evaluation 
Public  Service  Quest  ions 

Occupations 

Unit  1     Orimization  and  Opiration  of  Polici  Dipartmints 

On  the  right  are  some  job  descriptioiH.  Write  the  correct  title  on  the  appropriate  line.  Possible 
answers  are  listed  below.  No  answer  can  be  used  more  than  once. 

1.  Non-uniformed  criminal  investigator 

2  This  rank  can  replace  Sergeant  when  that  position  dofis  not  exist.  It 

involves  administrative  and  supervisory  duties. 

3  Individual  who  sets  policy  for  the  Department  and  is  responsible  for  the 

activities  of  the  Department. 

4        ,  >   Thi>  lowest  officer  of  the  Police  Department. 

5.  ^  First  level  of  supervision. 

6.   Individual  who  usually  has  duties  in  communications. 

7  Above  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  this  person  is  usually  in  charge  of  a  region, 

such  as  a  station  or  precinct. 

8.  The  person  with  this  rank  works  direct  ly  under  the  Chief,  with  the  duty  of 

running  the  Department  in  the  Chiefs  absence. 

9,  A  rank  common  to  larger  Police  Departments  only.  This  person  is  in 

charge  of  patrol,  investigations,  records,  and  training. 

10  .  .Persons  who  can  enforce  the  law. 

11.  Computer  technicians,  clerks,  laboratory  scientists. 

Possible  Answers 

Captain  Inspector  Deputy  Chief  of  Police  Sergeant 

Chief  of  Police  Lieutenant  Desk  Lieutenant  Sworn  Personnel 

Civilian  Personnel  Patrolman  Detective 
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Most  police  departments  are  arranged  in  four  ways: 

A.  Administrative  services 

B.  Personnel 


C.  Operational  services 

D.  Auxiliary  Services 


Some  of  the  activities  of  the  police  department  are  listed  below.  Each  of  these  activities  is  a  part  of 
one  of  the  four  functional  ways  listed  above.  Determine  that  function  and  place  the  correct  letter 
on  the  line. 


EXAMPLE- 


D 


Jail  management 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
^  5.  . 

6.  . 

7.  , 
8.. 
9., 

10., 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15.. 
16., 


,  Control  of  public  gathering 
Entrance  qualifications  of  officers 
Promotion  of  officers 
Inspection  and  control  of  the  department 
Keeping  records  of  offenders 
Traffic  control 
Juvenile  delinquency 

Planning  and  research  for  the  department 

Recruitment  of  officers 

Patrol 

Maintaining  a  communications  system 
Criminal  investigation 
Public  relations  for  the  department 
.  Disposing  of  complaints 
Arresting  criminals 
Training  of  officers 


fltver^ 


Answer  Key 


above 


1. 

Detective 

7. 

Captain 

1. 

C 

7. 

C 

13. 

A 

2. 

Lieutenant 

8. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Police 

2. 

B 

8. 

A 

14. 

C 

3. 

Chief  of  Police 

9. 

Inspector 

3. 

B 

9. 

B 

15. 

C 

4. 

Patrolman 

10. 

Sworn  Personnel 

4. 

A 

10. 

C 

16. 

B 

5. 

Sergeant 

11. 

Civilian  Personnel 

5. 

D 

11. 

D 

6. 

Desk  Lieutenant 

6. 

C 

12. 

C 
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Preparing  for 

Public  Service 
Occupations 


Evaluation 
Questions 


Unit  2     Basic  Elfmints  anil  Issyis  in  Administration  of  Justice 

Fill  in  the  blanks  using  the  answers  below.  No  answer  may  be  used  more  than  once. 

1.  The  crimes  against  the  Jewish  people  in  World  War  II  were  heard  in  


2., 


.interprets  the  Constitution. 


3.  Before  a  case  is  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  is  is  usually  reviewed  by , 


4.  State  laws  are  a  part  of  the, 

5.  The  Texas  Rangers  were  


system. 


.police. 


6.  The  chief  law  enforcement  officer  in  the  county  is  called 


7.  The  F.B.I,  is  a  part  of  the. 

8.  The  municipal  police  are_ 


-jsnforcement  system. 


,  police. 


9.  After  individuals  have  served  a  part  of  their  sentence,  they  may  be  placed  on 


10.  «can  be  granted  to  persons  instead  of  jail  terms. 

1 1.  Prisons  and  jails  are  a  part  of  the  .  system. 

12.  The  .must  enforce  all  federal,  state,  and  local  laws. 

13.  The  Municipal  police  are  a  part  of  the  system 


14.  Modern  prisons  try  to. 


prisoners. 


an  International  Court 
city 

correctional 
enforcement 
federal 


Possible  Answers 
legal 

Municipal  Police 

parole 

probation 
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rehabilitate 
state 

the  Sheriff 

the  Supreme  Court 

U.S.  District  Court  of  Appeals 


Answer  Key 


1.  an  International  Court 

2.  The  Supreme  Court 

3.  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  Appeals 

4.  legal 

5.  state 

6.  the  Sheriff 

7.  federal 


8.  city 

9.  parole 

10.  Probation 

1 1.  correctional 

12.  Municipal  police 

13.  enforcement 

14.  rehabilitate 
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Prepanng  for 

Public  Service 
Occupations 


Evaluation 
Quest  ions 


Unit 


3     Prfvintive  Patrol  Tiehniquis 


1.  In  colonial  America,  patrol  consisted  of: 

A.  An  effective,  modern  police  patrol 

B.  Unpaid  watchmen 

C.  Paid  watchmen  for  day  and  night  patrol 

D.  Watch  systems  for  daytime  only 

2.  A  patrolman  is  not  expected  to: 

A.  Give  medicine  to  sick  persons 

B.  Help  settle  family  disputes 

C.  Herd  cattle  off  expressways 

D.  Search  for  lost  children 

3.  The  primary  duty  of  patrol  is  to: 

A.  Punish  offenders 

B.  Prevent  crime 

C.  Catch  and  convict  criminals 

D.  Conduct  investigations 

4.  Preventive  patrol  mtst  convince  criminals  that: 

A.  They  may  have  little  time  to  escape 

B.  There  are  few  safe  times  to  commit  a  crime 

C.  The  opportunity  to  commit  a  crime  does  not  exist 

D.  They  will  be  punished  if  they  commit  a  crime 

5.  Which  statement  is  incorrect? 

A.  In  order  for  a  crime  to  be  committed,  the  criminal  must  have  the 
desire  and  the  opportunity  to  commit  a  crime 

B.  In  the  future,  patrol  will  accomplish  total  prevention  of  crime 

C.  The  areas  that  are  patrolled  most  are  the  areas  in  which  crime  is 
likely  to  be  committed 

D.  Information  is  needed  to  prevent  and  to  solve  criminal  activity 

6.  Non-criminal  activities: 

A.  Can  be  the  most  dangerous  police  activities 

B.  Can  take  up  two-thirds  of  a  patrolman's  time 

C.  Can  involve  barking  dogs,  disturbances,  lost  property,  missing 
persons,  and  runaways 

D.  All  of  the  above 

7.  In  civil  disputes  between  two  adults,  officers: 

A.  Let  the  two  parties  fight  it  out 

B.  Find  out  which  side  is  right 

C.  Remain  neutral  in  trying  to  get  the  facts 

D.  Act  as  judges  to  solve  the  matter 
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8.  When  officers  spot  a  street  fight  between  two  people,  they: 

A.  Rush  in  at  once 

B.  Wait  to  see  if  the  fight  is  serious 

C.  Wait  for  their  fellow  officers  to  arrive 

D.  None  of  the  above 

9.  At  the  scene  of  a  disturbance,  the  officer's  job  is  to: 

A.  Find  out  if  anyone  has  been  injured  and  to  care  for  the  injured 

B.  Calm  the  participants 

C.  Get  the  facts 

D.  All  of  the  above 

10.  Officers  should  question: 

A.  People  who  they  think  are  guilty  but  were  freed  by  the  courts 

B.  People  whose  appearance  does  not  meet  the  officers'  ideas  about  dress 

C.  People  the  officers  have  reason  to  believe  are  about  to  commit  a  crime 

D.  All  of  the  above 

11.  Accidents  are  investigated  because  investigations  can  help  in: 

A.  Gathering  evidence  regarding  the  accident 

B.  Identifying  hazardous  conditions 

C.  Identifying  violations  that  are  likely  to  cause  accidents 

D.  All  of  the  above 

12.  Which  order  of  procedure  is  correct  for  the  policeman  at  the  crime  scene: 

A.  Apprehend  the  criminal,  minister  to  the  dead  and  wounded,  make 
sure  that  a  crime  has  been  committed 

B.  Minister  to  the  dead  and  wounded,  make  sure  a  crime  has  been 
committed,  identify  the  criminals 

C.  Make  sure  that  a  crime  has  been  committed,  find  out  the  whereabouts 
of  the  criminal,  minister  to  the  dead  and  wounded 

D.  Catch  the  criminals,  identify  the  criminals,  make  sure  a  crime 
has  been  committed 

13.  Specialized  patrol  includes: 

A.  Public  police  lectures 

B.  Stakeouts  and  rescue  teams 

C.  Strike,  crowd  and  riot  control 

D.  All  of  the  above 

14.  Which  statement  concerning  foot  patrol  is  incorrect? 

A.  It  increases  coverage  and  mobility 

B.  It  increases  person-to-person  contact 

C.  It  increases  chances  of  getting  information 

D.  It  increases  an  officer's  anticipation  of  difficult  incidents 


Answer  Key 


1.  B  4.  C  7.  C  10.  C  13.  D 

2.  A  5.  B  8.  A  11.  D  14.  A 

3.  B  6.  D  9.  D  12.  B 
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Unit  4     Invfstiiativf  Tichniquis 


1.  Officers  can  gmin  information  about  crimes  by: 

A.  Talking  to  witnesses 

B.  Talking  to  violators  or  offenders 

C.  Looking  at  physical  objects 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  Which  statement  is  incorrect? 

A.  Scientific  tests  or  objects  are  of  greater  value  as  evidence  than 
human  description 

B.  Human  description  is  of  greater  value  as  evidence  than  scientific 
tests 

C.  Every  crime  results  in  physical  changes 

D.  Much  information  obtained  by  police  such  as  tips,  rumors  and 
lie-detector  tests  are  not  suitable  in  a  court  as  evidence 

3.  Which  of  these  would  investigating  officers  look  for? 

A.  Physical  changes  in  the  victim  due  to  injuries,  chemicals,  or  impact 

B.  Physical  changes  in  the  suspect's  condition 
C  Physical  changes  at  the  scene  of  the  offense 
D.  All  of  the  above 

4.  Which  of  these  is  least  important  for  an  investigating  officer  to  know? 

A.  The  suspect's  family  background 

B.  The  make,  year,  color,  license  of  the  suspect's  car 

C.  The  suspect's  destination 

D.  The  suspect's  physical  description 

5.  Which  statement  is  incorrect? 

A.  The  officer  should  not  disturb  the  scene  of  the  crime 

B.  The  officer  should  not  allow  others  to  disturb  the  scene  of  the  crime 
C   Witnesses  should  be  placed  together  in  one  room  and  allowed  to 

tell  their  story 

D.  The  officer  should  take  notes  of  all  information  relating  to 
the  crime  scene 

6.  Which  one  must  arrange  for  the  evidence  to  be  collected: 

A.  The  investigating  officer 

B.  The  detective  unit 

C.  The  police  laboratory 

D.  Th-  Chief  of  Police 

7.  The  preliminary  investigation  is  over  when: 

A.  The  suspects  are  indicted 

B.  The  suspects  are  convicted 

C.  All  information  obtained  is  turned  over  to  detectives 

D.  The  suspects  are  booked  and  information  obtained  is  given  to 
the  desk  lieutenant 
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8.  Prompt  arrival  at  a  crime  scene  is  necessary  to: 

A.  Prevent  evidence  from  becoming  obscured 

B.  Prevent  witnesses  from  disappearing 

C.  Prevent  further  injury  and  destruction 

D.  All  of  the  above 

9.  At  the  scene  of  the  crime,  oflicers  should: 

A.  Permit  the  witnesses  to  remain  at  the  spot  where  the  crime  occurred 

B.  Keep  anyone  not  involved  away  from  the  scene 

C.  Permit  all  other  police  officers  to  enter  the  premises 

D.  Permit  the  owner  of  the  pi;;emises  to  enter  the  site  of  the  crime 

10.  The  most  important  piece  of  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  m 

A.  Fingerprints 

B.  Verbal  descriptions  by  witnesses 

C.  Bloodstains 

D.  Footprints 

11.  A  disadvantage  of  fingerprints  is  that: 

A.  The  moisture  in  the  impressions  can  evaporate 

B.  Rain  or  snow  can  destroy  them 

C.  Wind  can  cause  them  to  worsen 

D.  All  of  the  above 

12.  Which  statement  is  incorrect? 

A.  Some  prints  are  normally  not  visible  and  must  be  treated  to  be 
collected 

B.  Prints  left  on  a  porous  surface  such  as  rough  wood 
will  last  longer  than  those  left  on  a  smooth  surface 

C.  Visible  prints  are  prints  that  result  from  a  finger  covered  with 
blood,  oil,  or  dirt 

D.  Plastic  or  moulded  impressions  are  prints  made  when  a  finger  leaves 
an  impression  on  a  soft  surface  such  as  soap.  wax.  or  grease 

13.  In  conducting  interviews,  officers  should: 

A.  Find  some  way  of  establishing  a  friendly  relationship 

B.  Wait  until  a  few  hours  after  the  incident  to  help  the  witness 
become  emotionally  calm 

C  Sit  behind  counters  or  desks  in  a  formal  manner 
D.  Do  most  of  the  talking 

14.  Field  notes  are  important  becai^e: 

A.  They  help  the  officers  to  recall  information 

B.  They  help  spot  differences  in  stories 

C.  They  suggest  new  ways  of  questioning 

D.  All  of  the  above 


Answ^er  Key 


1.  D 

2.  B 

3.  D 


4.  A 

5.  C 

6.  A 


7.  C 

8.  D 

9.  B 


10.  A 

11.  D 

12.  B 


13.  A 

14.  D 
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Traffic  Diriction  and  Control 


1.  In  directing  traffic,  the  center  of  the  intersection  should  be  selected: 

A.  When  traffic  is  moving  at  high  speeds 

B.  When  there  are  many  pedestrians  crossing 

C.  When  traffic  signals  are  not  working 

D.  When  there  is  little  clearance  between  opposite  flows  of  traffic 

2.  To  stop  a  driver,  an  officer  should: 

A.  Look  at  the  car  and  point  directly  at  it 

B.  Look  directly  at  the  driver  and  point  at  the  driver 

C.  Step  in  front  of  the  driver 

D.  Raise  one  hand  so  that  the  driver  can  see  the  back  of  the  hand 

3.  Complicated  gestures; 

A.  Are  necessary  to  direct  traffic  that  flows  in  many  ways 

B.  Reduce  the  number  of  accidents 

C.  Cause  confusion  and  traffic  violations 

D.  Are  basic  to  traffic  control 

4.  To  start  traffic  an  officer  should: 

A.  Pivot  and  place  shoulders  parallel  with  the  vehicle  waiting  to  move 

B.  Point  to  the  cars  in  the  back  of  the  line 

C.  Raise  one  hand  so  that  the  palm  is  facing  the  driver 

D.  Stand  with  both  arms  in  an  outward  position 

5.  Short,  fast  blasts  on  a  whistle  mean: 

A.  Stop  at  once 

B.  Start  immediately 

C.  Dangerous  conditions 

D.  Speed  up 

6.  Which  statement  is  incorrect: 

A.  Officers  should  allow  longer  periods  of  traffic  flow  on  heavily  traveled  streets 

B.  If  intersecting  streets  have  the  same  amount  of  traffic,  the 
officer  must  select  one  for  a  longer  traffic  flow  than  the  other  one 

C.  Slower  drivers  must  be  signaled  to  speed  up 

D.  Double  parking  interferes  with  normal  traffic  flow  and  causes  hazards 

7.  When  traffic  is  congested,  the  officer  should: 

A.  Permit  right  turns  from  the  left  lane 

B.  Permit  left  turns  from  the  right  lane 

C.  Signal  all  drivers  to  turn 

D.  Direct  all  traffic  to  go  straight  ahead,  preventing  turns 
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8.  When  oflicers  are  directing  traffic  they  should: 

A.  Hold  pedestrians  on  the  curb  until  all  traffic  is  stopped 

B.  Permit  pedestrians  to  walk  out  in  front  of  oncoming  traffic 

C.  Permit  blind,  lame,  and  elderly  people  to  cross  at  all  times 

D.  Permit  pedestrians  to  jay  walk  if  it  is  not  dangerous 

9.  A  flexible  treatment  of  traffic  violations: 

A.  Encourages  people  to  make  more  traffic  mistakes 

B.  Causes  the  public  to  become  resentful 

C.  Lessens  resentment  by  the  public 

D.  Is  hazardous 

10.  Which  statement  is  incorrect? 

A.  Officers  must  be  prepared  to  confront  anxiety,  anger,  and  abuse 
when  stopping  traffic  violators 

B.  Persons  who  violate  traffic  laws  are  usually  in  the  lowest  class 
of  American  society 

C.  Most  people  are  usually  unable  to  admit  their  driving  errors 

D.  Officers  must  approach  traffic  violators  with  a  complete  absence 
of  any  desire  to  harm  threaten,  or  punish  them 

11.  In  issuing  tickets,  officers  should  operate  in  this  order: 

A.  Notify  the  police  dispatcher,  check  the  stolen  car  list,  approach 
the  driver 

B.  Check  the  stolen  car  list,  call  the  police  dispatcher,  approach 
the  driver 

C.  Approach  the  driver,  check  the  stolen  car  list,  call  the  police  dispatcher 

D.  Approach  the  driver,  call  the  police  dispatcher,  check  the  stolen 
car  list 

12.  The  causes  of  accidents  are  investigated  to: 

A.  Determine  whether  greater  enforcement  is  required 

B.  Form  guidelines  for  traffic  engineering  programs 

C.  Form  guidelines  for  traffic  education  programs 

D.  All  of  the  above 

13.  When  responding  to  an  accident  call  an  officer  should: 

A.  Drive  as  rapidly  to  the  scene  as  possible 

B.  Get  as  much  information  as  possible  from  the  dispatcher 

C.  Drive  at  a  rapid  rate  if  there  arc  no  injuries 

D.  Observe  the  speed  limit  at  all  times 

14.  A  missing  driver  may  have: 

A.  Been  unable  to  find  a  parking  spot  nearby 

B.  Exchanged  information  and  then  driven  away 

C.  Suffered  a  concussion  and  could  be  walking  around  the  scene  in  a  daze 

D.  All  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1. 

C 

4. 

A 

7. 

D 

10. 

D 

l\  D 

2. 

B 

5. 

C 

8. 

A 

11. 

B 

14.  B 

3. 

C 

6. 

B 

9. 

C 

12. 

A 
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Unit  6     DflinpinGy  Privintion  and  Control 

1.  Which  one  would  not  be  considered  a  juvenile  delinquent? 

A.  A  thirteen-year-old  runaway 

B.  A  ten-year-old  beyond  parental  control 

C.  A  twenty-two  year  old  who  robs  a  store 

D.  A  nine-year-old  who  is  continually  truant 

2.  Which  one  is  an  incorrect  statement? 

A.  Juveniles  and  youths  are  frequently  arrested  for  fraud, 
embezzlement,  and  vagrancy 

B.  The  percentage  of  arrests  of  juveniles  and  youths  is  increasing 

C.  The  number  of  juveniles  and  youths  that  are  being  arrested  is  increasing 

D.  The  number  and  percentage  of  youths  being  arrested  is  likely  to 
increase  in  the  future 

3.  When  arresting  a  juVenile  delinquent: 

A.  An  officer  should  not  be  very  determined 

B.  The  handling  of  the  case  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  an  adult  offender 

C.  Parents  should  not  be  notified  immediately 

D.  Parents  should  not  be  told  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  unlawful  behavior 

4.  Some  juveniles  commit  crimes  because: 

A.  They  do  what  a  gang  does 

B.  They  are  frustrated  by  adults 
C  They  see  crime  as  a  way  of  life 
D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  Which  statement  is  correct? 

A.  Internal  factors,  such  as  anxiety,  fear,  and  curiosity  are  the 
cause  of  juvenile  delinquency 

B.  External  factors,  such  as  environment,  are  the  cause  of  juvenile 
delinquency 

C  There  appears  to  be  no  single  cause  for  juvenile  delinquency 

D.  Most  delinquents  are  interested  in  school  and  preparing  for  the  future 

6.  The  best  promise  toward  control  of  delinquency  is  to: 

A.  Reduce  poor  environmental  influences 

B.  Improve  good  environments 

C.  Treat  youths  who  have  adopted  delinquent  behavior 

D.  All  of  the  above 

7.  When  youths  are  taken  into  custody: 

A.  The  social  worker  must  find  out  how  and  where  the  crime  was  committed 

B.  The  police  must  find  out  why  the  crime  was  committed 

C.  The  police  must  find  out  how,  where  and  when  the  crime  was  committed 


D.  The  policeman  and  the  social  worker  operate  together  to  find  out  who  committed  the  crime 
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8.  A  good  police  technique  for  preventing  juvenile  delinquency  is: 

A.  To  patrol  and  inspect  frequently 

B.  To  identify  possible  problem  youths  and  areas 

C.  To  work  with  other  agencies  to  solve  problems 

D.  All  of  the  above 

9.  Which  statement  is  incorrect? 

A.  The  police  usually  make  no  effort  to  find  jobs  for  youths 

B.  Policemen  sometimes  close  streets  for  sledding  and  supervise 
skating  areas  in  cold  weather 

C.  The  high  crime  rate  does  not  allow  enough  time  for  police  to 
conduct  recreation  programs 

D.  It  is  against  police  policy  to  send  youths  to  other  agencies 
which  could  help  them 

10.  In  youth  correction: 

A.  Officers  can  question  youths  without  the  presence  of  parents 

B.  Parents  must  be  present  before  while  youths  are  being  questioned 

C.  Youths  do  not  have  to  be  advised  of  their  legal  rights  before 
questioning 

D.  Police  must  notify  parents  of  minor  incidents  of  which  no  record 
is  made 

11.  Reports  involving  juvenile  offenders  should  include: 

A.  Previous  arrests 

B.  The  possible  risks  to  the  juvenile  and  to  the  community 

C.  The  ability  of  the  parents  to  supervise 

D.  All  of  the  above 

12.  Which  is  an  incorrect  statement? 

A.  Juveniles  are  not  held  accountable  for  breaking  the  law  due  to 
their  immaturity 

B.  Juveniles  are  investigated  in  the  same  manner  as  adults 

C.  Officers  may  use  force  in  handling  juveniles  if  force  is  necessary 

D.  The  handling  of  evidence  in  juvenlie  and  adult  cases  is  the  same 

13.  Gangs  usually  tend  to  give  members: 

A.  A  positive  look  toward  the  future 

B.  An  increased  desire  to  do  better  in  school 

C.  Security  and  social  approval 

D.  A  desire  to  become  better  members  of  society 

14.  When  dealing  with  tough  gang  leaders,  it  is  best  for  a  policeman  to: 

A.  Embarrass  them 

B.  Threaten  them 

C.  Respect  them 

D.  Insult  them 


Answer  Key 


L  C  4.  D  7.  C  10.  A  13.  C 

2.  A  5.  C  8.  D  11.  D  14.  C 

3.  B  6.  D  9.  B  12.  A 
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FOREWORD 


This  Social  Services  Career  Education  Curriculum  Guide  is  one  of  a  series 
developed  to  assist  those  in  implementing  career  education  programs  concerned 
with  public  service  occupations.    This  Guide  consists  of  seven  units,  and  con- 
tains the  basic  instructional  material  recommended  for  the  area  of  social  and 
economic  services  preparation.    It  offers  suggestions  for  course  content, 
teaching  materials,  and  instructional  objectives,  as  well  as  teacher  and 
student  activities  helpful  in  preparing  individuals  for  Social  and  Economic 
Service  entry-level  positions  in  public  service  occupations. 

The  subject  matter  is  oriented  toward  teachers  with  minimal  training  and/or 
experience  in  public  service  preparation.    Units  are  presented  in  a  sequential 
order;  however,  each  is  designed  to  stand  alone  as  a  separate  body  of - 
knowledge. 

Primary  emphasis  is  on  public  service  occupations  preparation  in  the  area  of 
Social  and  Economic  Services;  however,  other  individuals  may  also  want  to 
utilize  the  information  contained  in  this  Guide. 

All  of  the  information  is  "suggested,"  and  should  be  adapted  to  meet  local 
conditions  and  needs. 

A  wide  range  of  suggestions  and  approaches  to  the  subject  were  received  and, 
wherever  possible,  incorporated  into  the  final  document.    Since  the  resulting 
materials  represent  many  opinions,  no  approval  or  endorsement  of  any  insti- 
tution, organization,  agency,  or  person  should  be  inferred. 

This  Guide  was  prepared  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Voca- 
tional Education  Section,  Program  Planning  Unit,  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  E.  David  Graf.    The  major  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  this  Guide 
belongs  to  James  J.  Lynn,  Curriculum  Specialist,  Public  Service  Occupations 
Curriculum  Project. 

Patrick  J.  Weagraff,  Ed.D. 
Project  Director 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  the  introductory  unit  to  the  Social -Service 
group.    We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit  I 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 
AGENCIES  AND  PROGRAMS 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  identify  the  types  of  problems  handled  in  so- 
cial-service agencies. 

2.  Ability  to  describe  the  various  goals  and  functions  of 
social -service  agencies - 

3.  Ability  to  determine  the  training  and  promotional  oppor- 
tunities for  entry  level  positions  in  social -service 
agencies. 

4.  Ability  to  integrate  the  needs  of  clients  of  social  agen- 
cies with  the  services  rendered  by  these  agencies. 

5.  Ability  to  use  an  understanding  of  client's  feelings  and 
behavior  to  form  attitudes  of  empathy  and  concern  for  them. 


INTRODUCTION 

Whether  they  work  in  a  large  modern  office  in  which  hundreds 
of  people  are  employed,  or  in  a  dingy  storefront  office, 
nearly  all  social-service  aides  provide  services  or  assist 
in  their  actual  delivery.    They  usually  work  in  a  social  agen- 
cy, or  in  a  social -services  department  of  an  institution. 

The  provision  of  social  services  is  the' response  of  these 
agencies  or  departments  to  the  requests  for  help  of  people, 
usually  called  clients^  who  have  certain  problems  that  they 
feel  they  cannot  solve  or  handle  without  assistance..  Usually, 
clients  do  not  pay  for  these  services.    Instead,  the  need  for 
services  has  been  recognized  by  the  community  and  financed 
primarily  through  taxes  or  (less  frequently)  through  private 
donations. 

Individuals  preparing  for  work  in  the  social  and  economic  oc- 
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cupational  group  must  recognize  that  social  agencies  primarily 
offer  concrete  or  bread-and-butter  services,  such  as  money  or 
housing,  in  addition  to  social  aid  in  the  form  of  talking, 
listening,  or  counseling.    Actually,  the  two  types  of  services 
(social  and  economic)  are  seldom  entirely  separate.    For  ex- 
ample, people  often  need  considerable  counseling  when  they 
apply  for  financial  aid  to  a  department  of  public  assistance 
because  they  feel  defeated,  discouraged,  or  ashamed. 

A  social  worker's  primary  task  may  be  to  help  the  clients 
prove  their  eligibility  for  assistance;  typically,  this  means 
that  they  meet  the  various  regulations  spelling  out  the  re- 
quirements.   But  the  worker  can  also,  by  what  he  says,  by  the 
warmth  he  shows,  and  by  his  interest  in  the  client  as  an  indi- 
vidual, help  him  to  feel  better  about  himself  and  his  problems. 


PROBLEMS  HANDLED  BY  SOCIAL-SgRVICE  AGENCIES 

Types  of  problems  for  which  clients  seek  social  service  aid 
are  varied.    Some  of  the  most  common  handled  by  social  agen- 
cies are  problems  of: 

Housing^  including  apartment  seeking,  threatened  or  actual 
eviction,  homelessness,  overcrowding,  high  rent,  and  vermin 
or  other  unsanitary  conditions; 

Eoonomiosj  including  insufficient  income,  debts,  garnishment, 
budgeting  and  money  management; 

Employment J  including  entry  into  job  market;  vocational  or  job 
training;  employment  barriers,  such  as  physical  handicaps, 
emotional  illness,  retardation,  prison  background,  or  drug 
abuse  history; 

Pieaatiaal-personal  relationships,  including  physical  or  men- 
tal health,  physical  handicaps,  family  planning,  child  care, 
school  adjustment,  out-of-wedlock  pregnancy,  police  action, 
probation,  or  parole. 


Interrelationships  of  Problems.    Just  knowing  about  housing, 
economic,  or  personal  problems  isn't  enough.    Social -service 
aides  must  try  to  understand  the  complex  and  interrelated 
patterns  of  factors  that  influence  these  problems.  Troubles 
often  seem  to  come  together  as  a  group  of  related  problems. 
A  breadwinner  with  a  major  problem  of  severe  illness  may  lose 
his  job,  which  will  probably  cause  financial^  problems.  He 
may,  as  a  result  of  inability  to  go  to  work  and  support  his 
family,  become  severely  discouraged  and  depressed.    His  mari- 
tal relationship  may  suffer,  and  the  stability  of  his  home 
may  be  threatened.    His  children,  upset  by  changes  in  their 
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home  life,  may  begin  to  have  school  problems,  such  as  truancy 
or  academic  failure. 

Problems  such  as  these  have  to  be  considered*in  relation  to 
such  general  social  conditions  as  the  availability  of  employ- 
ment, racial  and  ethnic  discrimination,  or  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation.   The  lack  of  a  high  school  diploma,  for  example,  may 
or  may  not  be  a  problem,  depending  on  the  availability  and 
requirements  of  jobs  in  the  community.    In  the  past,  there 
was  much  unskilled  work  available  for  persons  with  little  edu- 
cation, but  now  greater  skills  and  more  education  are  required 
for  many  jobs. 


Understanding  problems  also  involves  knowing  how  most  people 
tend  to  handle  the  types  of  situations  involved.    The  aide 
should  be  aware  of  what  is  considered  normal  (customary)  be- 
havior under  the  circumstances.    For  even  if  one  respects  the 
right  of  people  to  be  different  providing  that  they  do  no  harm 
to  others,  their  difference  or  deviance  from  the  normal  some- 
times becomes  a  problem  because  of  the  way  other  people  in  the 
community  regard  such  behavior.    The  behavior  of  certain  groups 
of  clients,  such  as  newcomers  from  rural  areas,  may  differ 
from  that  of  the  majority  of  city  dwellers.    It  is  important 
for  social -service  aides  to  recognize  what  behavior  is  consid- 
ered normal  among  the  group  they  serve.    They  should  try  to 
help  clients  handle  problems  that  result  from  the  differences 
between  their  customary  behavior  and  that  which  the  community 
expects. 


AGENCY  GOALS  AND  FUNCTIONS 

Setting  of  Goals.    Students  preparing  for  a  career  in  the 
social  and  economic  services  must  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  goals  and  functions  of  social-service  agencies.  Most 
social-service  workers  are  employed  in  public  social  agencies 
which  were  established  by  local,  state,  or  federal  govern- 
ments, probably  as  a  result  of  some  legislation.  Although 
the  staff  has  considerable  leeway  for  making  decisions  con- 
cerning the  everday  administration  of  programs,  the  overall 
goals  and  policies  are  set  by  the  laws  that  established  the 
public  agencies,  and  the  employees  may  have  to  work  toward 
goals  that  do  not  correspond  with  their  own  ideals. 


Changing  Goals.    There  may  be  and  often  are,  distinct  differ- 
ences between  the  reasons  for  the  agency's  original  establish- 
ment, and  the  goals  that  have  been  developed  or  set  during 
its  years  of  service.    For  example,  some  settlement  houses  may 
have  been  founded  to  help  European  immigrants  adjust  to  Amer- 
ican life.    Now  that  the  former  newcomers  and  their  children 
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have  moved  out  of  the  neighborhood  of  original  location,  the 
settlement  house  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  either  moving 
with  them  or  serving  new  residents  of  the  neighborhood.  Be- 
cause times  have  changed  and  the  new  groups  have  had  different 
experiences  before  coming  to  the  city,  the  settlement  houses 
have  to  develop  new  goals  if  they  are  to  adequately  help  a 
different  clientele.    Even  if  they  move  with  the  older  groups, 
their  goals  would  change  because  their  former  clients  have 
changed.    Such  a  situation  can  cause  problems  of  serious  na- 
ture.   Sometimes  an  agency  continues  to  hold  onto  its  old  aims 
when  they  are  no  longer  suited  to  the  problems  in  the  commu- 
nity. 


Long-range  Goals.    Agencies  usually  have  long-range  as  well  as 
immediate  goals.    For  example,  a  public-assistance  agency  has 
as  its  immediate  goal  the  provision  of  financial  help  for  peo- 
ple who  would  otherwise  be  without  income;  but  its  long-range 
goal  may  be  to  help  the  clients  become  self-supporting.  It 
is  important  to  make  this  distinction.    Sometimes  these  short- 
and  long-term  goals  may  be  in  conflict  because  allowances  are 
so  low  and  receiving  them  is  so  humiliating  that  people's 
health  and  self-respect  suffer,  giving  the  clients  little  in- 
centive to  seek  work.    As  a  result,  they  become  less  capable 
of  the  independence  and  self-support  that  is  the  goal  of  the 
agency.    Most  people  in  the  social -work  profession  agree,  how- 
ever, that  both  long-  and  short-term  goals  can  best  be  served 
by  generous  allowances  offered  in  a  spirit  of  respect  and 
trust  for  the  applicants. 

Another  example  of  the  contrast  between  immediate  and  long- 
range  goals  is  in  the  health  field:    an  outpatient  clinic  may 
have  the  short-range  goal  of  curing  the  present  illness,  but 
the  long-range  purpose  of  preventing  sickness. 


The  Worker's  Relationship  to  the  Goals.    It  is  important  for 
social -service  workers  to  remember  that  one  often  becomes  so 
busy  doing  his  daily  tasks  that  he  forgets  why  he  is  doing 
them.    This  is  especially  likely  in  big  organizations  or  bu- 
reaucracies where  the  work  is  divided  among  many  persons,  each 
of  whom  performs  only  part  of  the  service  to  a  client.  Social- 
service  employees  must  continually  ask  themselves  why  they  are 
performing  certain  tasks,  and  what  immediate  and  ultimate  ef- 
fect their  efforts  will  have  on  their  clients  and  the  communi- 
ty.   The  employee  is  more  likely  to  perform  his  everyday  tasks 
with  enthusiasm  and  dedication  if  he  is  aware  of  the  reasons 
for  doing  them,  than  if  they  become  routine  chores. 


TYPES  OF  AGENCIES 

Civil  Service.    In  a  public  agency  a  voluntary  group  of  citi- 
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zens  may  serve  as  an  advisory  board,  but  the  day-to-day  work 
is  done  by  employees  of  city,  county,  state,  or  federal  gov- 
ernments, whose  employment  is  regulated  by  civil  service.  For 
each  type  of  job  in  these  agencies,  persons  are  usually  re- 
quired to  have  certain  objeative  qualifications,  based  on  edu- 
cation and  experience,  rather  than  being  appointed  on  the 
basis  of  who  they  know.    Usually,  they  have  to  pass  written 
examinations,  to  meet  qualifications  set  by  the  local,  state, 
or  federal  civil  service  coimission,  which  has  determined  that 
these  qualifications  are  necessary  to  perform  a  certain  job. 

One  can  understand  how  the  qualities  of  social -service  workers 
(who  should,  above  all,  be  warm,  friendly  people,  interested 
in  others)  would  be  hard  to  determine  by  such  methods.    It  is 
also  clear  that  the  introduction  of  new  workers,  such  as  aides 
(who  may  have  less  formal  education  and  job  experience  than 
others  who  formerly  did  their  jobs),  might  be  difficult  to 
accomplish  under  civil  service  regulations.    Of  course,  civil 
service  was  begun  to  assure  fair-employment  practices  in  gov- 
ernment services,  and  to  prevent  jobs  from  being  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  politcal  friendship.    But  sometimes  the  qualifications 
that  were  set  up  for  certain  jobs  have  become  fixed  and  unre- 
lated to  changing  staff  needs. 

The  rating  and  promotion  of  civil -service  workers  are  usually 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  the  aforementioned  objective  crite- 
ria.   Unfortunately,  these  sometimes  exclude  traits  that  are 
hard  to  measure,  such  as  warmth,  concern  for  clients,  and 
assertiveness  on  behalf  of  clients.    Civil -service  examinations 
tend  to  emphasize  factors  that  are  easier  to  determine  by 
tests,  such  as  knowledge  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  correct 
use  of  agency  forms. 


Antipoverty  Agencies.    The  recent  increased  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  the  poor  and  of  their  right  to  have  a  voice  in  our 
society  has  led  to  extensive  antipoverty  legislation  and  to 
new  agencies  established  with  money  granted  under  these  laws. 
Most  funds  have  been  granted  by  the  federal  government  to 
newly  formed  local  groups  rather  than  to  established  public 
or  voluntary  agencies.    Often  there  is  a  requirement  that  the 
state  and  local  governments  contribute  some  financial  or  other 
support,  but  they,  too,  have  often  granted  money  directly  to 
the  new  agencies  rather  than  setting  up  new  public  agencies 
in  the  city  or  town.    These  new  agencies  are  often  operated 
under  regulations  other  than  those  of  civil  service.    Much  of 
their  initial  flexibility  was  related  to  their  newness,  but 
in  some  cases,  they  have  already  begun  to  become  rigid  and  di- 
vorced from  the  clients  and  problems  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended.   Sometimes  another  criticism  has  been  made  about  these 
agencies  -  that  their  lack  of  strict  regulations  has  led  to 
an  unprofessional  approach  to  services. 
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Voluntary  or  Private  Agencies.    Public  service  agencies  are 
not  always  run  by  the  government.    Some  nonprofit  agencies  are 
run  by  voluntary  or  private  citizen  groups,  which  were  created 
as  a  result  of  the  concern  of  private  citizens  about  certain 
social  problems.    Often  they  were  formed  to  help  solve  prob- 
lems that  could  not  be  met  by  public  social  Welfare  agencies. 

Many  of  these  voluntary  agencies  came  into  existence  before 
the  public  agencies.    Sometimes,  their  focus  was  changed  when 
the  government  assumed  major  responsibility  for  the  problems 
they  had  been  designed  to  meet.    While  they  have  at  least  some 
support  from  private  contributions,  most  also  receive  some 
government  funds.    Private  agencies  must  meet  public  standards 
in  programs  for  which  they  get  public  money,  but  the  voluntary 
agencies  are  free  to  choose  whom  they  want  to  serve  and  have 
greater  flexibility  in  tn'ring  staff.    Private  agencies  do  not 
use  the  civil  service  system.    This  leeway  can  mean  that  the 
private  agencies  are  able  to  help  some  persons  who  would  other- 
wise not  be  served,  but  it  can  also  mean  that  these  agencies 
are  able  to  ignore  those  they  do  not  wish  to  serve. 


THE  SOCIAL  AGENCY  STAFF 

The  quality  of  services  offered  by  an  agency  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  quality  of  its  staff.    Students  should 
become  aware  of  the  qualifications  and  the  assignments  of  the 
workers  in  social-service  agencies.    They  should  become  famil- 
iar with  the  tasks  and  required  training,  education,  and  expe- 
rience of  supervisory  staff,  nonsupervisory  professional 
workers,  and  social-service  aides,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of 
personnel  employed  in  social  agencies. 

The  Aide  and  the  Professional  Staff.    Aides  usually  have  less 
formal  education  and  often  less  job  experience  in  a  social 
agency  than  other  personnel  involved  in  offering  services. 
For  this  reason,  they  may  have  certain  problems  in  working 
with  more  highly  trained  staff. 

His  initial  training,  combined  with  that  secured  while  on  the 
job,  will  help  the  aide  to  become  familiar  with  the  social - 
service  professions,  as  well  as  with  his  own  particular  assign- 
ment.   Since  he  will  be  doing  some  tasks  that  others  with  more 
education  have  done  in  the  past,  there  may  be  a  feeling  that 
the  aide  is  less  qualified  than  his  predecessors  were  to  ac- 
complish the  required  tasks.    The  fact  that  some  aides  are 
able  to  form  a  cordial  relationship  with  clients  more  easily 
than  some  professionals  may  also  lead  these  professionals  to 
resent  some  aides. 

Some  staff  members  in  other  agencies  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
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the  services  aides  can  perform  may  think  the  new  aides  know 
less  than  thev  do.    Some  staff  members  may  be  unwilling  to 
work  with  aides  on  a  case  or  feel  uneasy  about  doing  so.  They 
may  fail  to  recognize  the  aide's  natural  talents  for  the  job, 
the  training  he  has  had  on  the  job,  and  the  supervision  he  is 
getting.    It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  agency  to  make  the 
status  and  abilities  of  the  aides  clear  to  workers  in  other 
agencies.    Aides  should  feel  free  to  ask  their  supervisor  to 
pave  the  way  for  smooth  working  relationships  with  other  agen- 
cies if  this  type  of  trouble  exists.    It  is  important  for  the 
student  to  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  that  there  will  be 
problems  such  as  those  mentioned,  and  to  consider  in  advance 
how  he  will  handle  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  for  aides  (and  for  all  other 
social-service  workers)  is  to  know  what  the  employee  can  and 
cannot  do.    An  individual  should  know  what  he  himself  is  qual- 
ified to  do,  and  those  items  he  must  refer  to  others  who  have 
different  skills,  knowledge,  or  education.    One  basis  of  a 
good  working  relationship  between  professional  and  aide  is 
mutual  help.    Aides  can  share  with  professionals  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  neighborhood  and  the  client  group,  and  profes- 
sionals can  share  their  knowledge  and  skills  with  aides. 


Promotion  in  Social  Agencies.    People  preparing  to  work  in  the 
social  and  economic  group  need  to  be  aware  of  promotional  op- 
portunities in  their  occupational  group,  and  to  know  how  they 
can  advance  on  the  job. 

Promotion  hy  Training,    One  way  to  become  a  better  worker  and 
to  get  ahead  is  to  get  additional  training.    This  can  be  ac- 
complished either  on  the  job  (this  is  usually  called  ineervioe 
training)  or  at  a  vocational  school,  training  institute,  com- 
munity college,  or  university. 

In  public  agencies  operated  under  laws  that  provide  for  staff 
improvement,  tuition  and  living  allowances  may  be  offered  for 
study  outside  the  agency.    It  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  agency 
and  to  the  general  quality  of  social-services  in  the  community 
when  agencies  assume  responsibility  for  staff  development  and 
continuing  education.    It  is  also  important  that  the  aide 
should  apply  for  any  training  and  educational  opportunities 
for  which  he  could  qualify. 

Promotion  by  Merit  or  Experience.    High-quality  performance 
and/or  length  of  time  on  the  job  may  also  be  reasons  for  a 
promotion  or  a  raise.    In  many  instances,  a  combination  of 
experience  and  education  will  count  toward  job  promotion. 

When  the  employee  keeps  the  same  job  but  gets  more  money  for 
it,  his  changed  status  is  usually  called  an  increment. 


Increments  are  sometimes  awarded  on  the  basis  of  quality  of 
performance;  at  other  times,  all  the  workers  in  a  particular 
job  or  category  of  employment  get  a  raise.    Many  public  ser- 
vice employees  receive  yearly  Increments  or  step  increases  in 
their  salary. 


Workers'  Rights.    As  it  is  important  to  know  how  one  can  ad- 
vance himself  in  the  same  job,  so  also  the  employee  should 
acquaint  himself  with  knowledge  of  other  rights,  or  how  to 
protect  himself  against  unfair  treatment  (such  as  unfair  eval- 
uations of  one*s  performance),  as  well  as  how  to  make  use  of 
this  knowledge. 

Workers'  rights  and  opportunities  are  often  obtained  and  pro- 
tected by  organized  groups,  such  as  unions,  organizations  of 
social-service  workers  (similar  to  professional  associations), 
or  nonunion  staff  organizations  in  a  single  agency. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  AGENCY  SERVICES 

Since  social -service  workers  have  a  commitment  (to  work  for 
the  welfare  of  people)  that  goes  beyond  their  loyalty  to  a 
job  in  any  particular  social  agency,  it  is  important  for  them 
to  be  able  to  tell  when  their  agency  or  another  agency  is 
doing  a  good  job.    To  evaluate  a  social  agency,  it  is  necessary 
to  think  about  the  goals  themselves,  as  well  as  how  they  are 
being  carried^out,  which  always  involves  the  quality  of  staff. 

Relevance  of  Goals.    Are  the  goals  of  an  agency  related  to 
people's  needs,  or  have  they  been  forgotten  in  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  doing  business? 

^  Are  people  so  busy  protecting  property  in  the  public 
housing  program  that  they  forget  that  buildings  were 
constructed  for  people  to  live  in? 

°    Have  public  servants  provided  grass  for  children  only 
to  spend  all  their  energy  keeping  children  off  it? 

°    Do  you  feel  that  even  if  the  goals  of  the  agency  were 
accomplished,  the  important  needs  of  people  would  not 
be  met?    For  example,  is  the  agency  concerned  primarily 
with  children's  recreation  in  settlement  programs  when 
there  is -a  greater  need  to  help  them  make  better  use  of 
schooling  through  tutorial  programs,  field  trips,  and 
the  like? 


Adherence  to  Goals.    Often  the  goals  of  an  agency  are  sound, 
but  the  way  services  are  performed  prevents  their  achievement. 
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For  example,  few  whose  concern  is  for  poor  people  could  quarrel 
that  it  is  good  to  relieve  financial  need.    But  when  the  amount 
of  money  granted  is  so  low  that  recipients  are  still  very 
needy,  then  the  agency  is  not  achieving  its  goals.    Or,  if 
allowances  are  fairly  adequate,  but  people  can  only  get  them 
if  they  have  lived  in  the  city  or  state  a  certain  period  of 
years,  then  many  needy  people  are  not  being  helped.  Unfortu- 
nately, people  are  no  less  needy  because  they  have  lived  in  a 
town  only  a  few  months. 

The  long-range  goal  of  public  assistance  -  the  creation  of 
self-reliance  -  may  not  be  achieved  when  every  penny  of  earnings 
is  deducted  from  the  public-assistance  grant,  and  there  is  con- 
sequently no  financial  incentive  to  work.    Or  self-respect, 
an  important  ingredient  in  creating  independence,  may  not  be 
developed  when  the  means  test  is  used  to  determine  eligibility. 
This  test  can  be  a  humiliating  blow  to  self-esteem. 

Accountability  to  Public.    One  difficult  thing  about  working 
in  a  public  agency  or  one  supported  by  public  funds,  such  as 
anti poverty  agencies,  is  that  it  is  somewhat  like  working  in 
a  goldfish  bowl.    The  public  quite  correctly  feels  it  has  a 
right  to  watch  over  all  programs  and  to  hold  the  agency  and 
the  staff  accountable  for  them.    In  addition,  legislators, 
newspaper  reporters,  and  members  of  citizen  groups  frequently 
check  to  see  that  public  agencies  are  doing  what  the  law  says 
they  should.    Sometimes  these  groups  are  not  necessarily  look- 
ing after  the  interests  of  the  clients,  but  are,  in  fact,  pro- 
tecting their  own  monetary  interests,  raising  such  questions 
as,  "Why  do  we  have  to  pay  high  taxes  to  support  welfare  chis- 
el ers?" 

Social-service  agencies  and  their  employees  should  be  sensitive 
to  the  demands  of  the  community  they  serve.    They  should  try 
to  be  objective  and  see  all  sides.    One  can  easily  understand 
the  conflict  between  professionals,  who  think  they  know  what 
clients  need;  the  taxpayers,  who  may  not  know  in  detail  the 
reasons  for  social  services;  and  the  clients  themselves,  who 
may  feel  they  know  best  wj^et  they  need  and  how  they  should  be 
helped.    The  new  antiMJ^/^ty  agencies  have  tried  to  respond 
more  to  the  needs  of  Wie  poorer  clients  and  to  the  problems 
as  they  are  seen  by  the  clients. 

Quality  of  the  Agency  Staff.    In  thinking  about  agency  staff, 
it  is  important  to  consider  whether  they  are  qualified  to  do 
the  jobs  they  are  assigned: 

°    Do  agency  requirements  permit  them  to  do  their  job? 

°  Is  the  task  of  the  aide  in  the  public-housing  program 
that  of  a  policeman,  or  is  he  to  help  create  a  decent 
atmosphere  for  living? 
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It  may  be  that  people  meet  all  the  agency  requirements  of  edu- 
cation and  experience,  but  still  lack  that  concern  for  clients 
which  is  essential  in  any  social -service  job.    Consider  a  local 
social-service  agency  in  the  community: 

°    Does  the  agency  settle  for  staff  that  fall  short  of  the 
standards  it  sets? 

°    Are  there  obvious  lacks,  such  as  workers*  inability  to 
speak  the  clients'  language,  or  total  unfamiliarity  with 
the  background  and  way  of  life  of  the  clientele? 

°    Does  the  agency  employ  people  from  the  neighborhood 
served,  or  who  are  members  of  the  same  ethnic  group  as 
the  clients? 

°    If  such  persons  are  hired,  are  they  used  in  showcase 
fashion,  or  do  they  actually  help  the  agency  to  under- 
stand the  clientele  better  and  to  be  more  aware  of  their 
problems? 

°    Do  staff,  no  matter  how  well  qualified,  have  enough  time 
to  serve  clients  adequately? 

Making  Decisions.    One  important  question  to  ask  about  any 
social-service  agency  is  how  decisions  are  made.    The  profes- 
sional staff,  who  have  the  training  and  experience  to  be  able 
to  contribute  to  policy-  and  program-planning,  should  have  a 
role  in  making  decisions.    Questions  to  consider  include: 

°    Are  those  workers  directly  involved  with  clients  able  to 
affect  policy,  or  is  everything  decided  by  the  administra- 
tive staff  or  persons  fu^'ther  removed  from  service,  such 
as  a  lay  advisory  group? 

°    Is  the  board  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  staff  at  all 
levels? 

An  important  goal  of  social  welfare  is  to  increase  the  indepen- 
dence and  self-respect  of  people;  for  this  reason,  many  now 
consider  it  to  be  important  that  clients  have  a  voice  in  agency 
affairs.    If  there  is  truly  a  belief  in  people's  right  to  self- 
determination  and  in  their  worth,  then  it  must  also  be  under- 
stood that  clients'  views  of  what  agencies  should  do  are  very 
important.    It  is  now  very  generally  agreed  that  people  from 
the  neighborhood  and  the  client  group  should  be  on  the  advisory 
or  policy-making  board  of  the  agency. 

°    What  rights  do  clients  have  to  protest  or  appeal  agency 
decisions,  such  as  the  refusal  of  a  housing  authority 
to  rent  them  an  apartment,  or  a  welfare  department's 
decision  to  deny  them  financial  aid  or  withdraw  home- 
making,  service? 
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Is  there  an  opportunity  to  question  policy  as  well  as 
the  way  it  is  interpreted?    For  example,  if  it  is  the 
agency*s  policy  to  deny  housing  to  fatherless  families, 
then  it  is  this  policy,  rather  than  the  refusal  to 
house  them,  that  a  family  headed  by  a  female  might 
want  to  appeal . 

Does  the  agency  let  clients  know  of  their  right  to 
appeal  decisions,  or  is  this  a  right  in  name  only? 


Evaluating^  the  Agency,    Considering  a  particular  local  agency, 
try  to  answer  the  following  important  questions  about  any 
social  agency: 

If  it  met  its  goals^  would  this  agency  be  helping  to 
meet  the  important  needs  of  community  residents?  Which 
residents,  the  most  needy  or  those  better  off? 

Do  its  programs  come  near  to  achieving  its  goals? 

What  say  do  clients  and  staff  (at  various  levels  of 
authority)  have  in  making  its  policies  and  programs, 
in  appealing  its  decisions? 

Are  staff  qualifications  and  the  staff  themselves  suit- 
able for  carrying  out  the  goals  and  the  program  of  the 
agency? 

°    Are  there  aides  or  neighborhood  workers  on  the  staff, 
and  is  their  unique  knowledge  of  the  clients  and  their 
problems  being  tapped? 

CLIENTS  OF  SOCIAL-SERVICE  AGENCIES 

Many  clients  of  social -service  agencies  are  disadvantaged. 
That  is,  they  may  lack  income,  have  inadequate  housing,  and 
have  serious  problems  in  getting  along  with  others.    And,  as 
a  result  of  their  community  status,  they  often  do  not  command 
respect  from  other  members  of  the  community,  or  (which  is 
equally  important)  from  themselves.    Sometimes  these  individ- 
uals, and  others,  forget  that  the  existence  of  their  problems 
does  not  imply  the  lack  of  strengths.    In  fact,  many  disadvan- 
taged clients  are  able  to  get  by  or  to  live  with  troubles 
which  overwhelm  many  more  fortunate  people. 


Reactions  of  Clients  to  Problems.    It  is  the  purpose  of  a 
social -service  agency  to  reduce  or  lessen  the  disadvantages 
of  its  clients.    For  example,  they  offer  cash,  or  (in  some 
areas)  food  stamps  when  there  is  no  money;  or  decent  housing, 
when  it  is  dilapidated. 
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The  characteristics  of  clients  (such  as  their  racial  or  ethnic 
groups,  their  birth  places  and  their  education)  influence  not 
only  the  problems  for  which  they  need  help,  but  affect  their 
ability  to  use  the  help  social  agencies  offer.    A  Negro  client 
may  be  in  need  of  financial  help  for  many  reasons  related  to 
his  race,  such  as  his  birthplace  in  a  rural  area  where  schools, 
particularly  for  Negroes,  were  substandard,  and  where  medical 
services  were  inadequate.    As  a  Negro,  even  allowing  for  the 
fact  that  he  is  undereducated,  he  may  have  been  discriminated 
against  in  the  scramble  for  unskilled  work.    The  poor  housing 
to  which  he  is  often  limited  by  his  income  and  his  race  may 
affect  his  spirit  or  morale. 


Reactions  of  Clients  to  the  Social-Service  Worker.    Some  of 
these  conditions  may  even  affect  his  ability  to  use  help.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  the  social  worker  he  sees  is  white, 
and  he  has  been  accustomed  to  hostile  treatment  by  whites, 
even  in  social  agencies.    His  suspicion  may  lead  him  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  friendship,  advice,  or  counsel  which  the 
worker  offers,  no  matter  how  unprejudiced  the  worker  is. 

Indeed,  it  is  important  for  the  new  social  service  aide  to 
recognize  that  the  first  reactions  of  clients  to  him  are  some- 
times based  on  what  the  aide  symbolizes,  rather  than  what  he 
is.    The  aide  must,  by  his  concern,  willingness  to  help,  and 
his  skill,  help  his  clients  to  overcome  this  resistance. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  important  not  to  be  insulted  when 
clients  are  angry  or  unfriendly  to  social-service  workers. 
They  may  expect  that  the  aide  will  treat  them  as  others  have 
treated  them  in  the  past.  The  way  individuals  respond  to 
others  is  based  on  their  past  experiences,  and  many  social- 
service  clients  have  had  more  than  their  share  of  bitter 
experiences. 


Understanding  the  Clients'  Attitudes  and  Behavior.    The  condi- 
tions or  characteristics  mentioned  above  affect  all  people, 
but  they  by  no  means  mean  the  same  thing  to  everyone.  One 
family  with  low  income  may  have  more  spirit,  get  along  better 
with  others  and  among  themselves,  and  strive  harder  than  an- 
other poor  family.    The  reasons  for  this  are  complex;  perhaps 
it  is  because  they  have  been  less  poor  for  a  shorter  period  of 
time,  or  for  some  other  reason. 

The  Client's  Understanding  of  the  Problem.    One  of  the  most 
important  characteristics  of  the  social  worker's  way  of  view- 
ing and  helping  people  is  the  determination  to  understand  the 
meaning  that  a  circumstance,  a  behavior,  or  a  problem  has  for 
the  individual.    What  may  seem  to  be  bad  housing  to  one  client 
may  seem  adequate  to  another,  such  as  a  person  who  has  lived 
in  the  worst  slums  of  San  Juan.    It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude 


that  the  person  from  San  Juan  lacked  ambition  or  motivation 
to  get  ahead  -  he  has  already  shown  enough  of  that  when  he 
left  his  home  to  come  to  the  mainland,  and  he  may  have  already 
considerably  bettered  himself  in  relation  to  what  he  had  be- 
fore. 

The  Client     Cultural  Background,    The  worker  must  also  be 
careful  not  to  conclude  that  the  way  of  life  of  poor  persons, 
or  persons  who  belong  to  minority  groups,  is  necessarily  dif- 
ferent from  those  who  are  better  off,  and  who  belong  to  the 
majority  race  or  ethnic  groups.    Some  of  their  attitudes,  be- 
liefs, and  behaviors,  or  what  is  called  culture,  may  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  majority  of  people.    On  the  other 
hand,  other  attitudes  may  be  quite  similar  to  those  of  the 
majority. 

There  will  also  be  great  differences  in  beliefs,  behaviors, 
and  attitudes  among  people  who  have  common  social  character- 
istics.   Most  of  the  poor  have  seen  the  way  people  live  on  TV 
or  in  the  ads.    This  middle-class  life  style  is  often  quite 
different  from  their  own.    In  fact,  it  is  sometimes  the  dif- 
ference between  (on  the  one  hand)  what  they  want  and  others 
have,  and  (on  the  other  hand)  what  they  know  they  can  get, 
that  makes  some  bitter,  hopeless,  and  down-and-out,  with  re- 
sulting frustration  and  lowered  self-image. 

Worker-Client  Mutual  Undaratanding .  It  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  some  of  the  ways  that  people  feel,  and  the  results  on 
their  lives  of  not  having  what  they  consider  to  be  enough  mon- 
ey; of  suffering  racial  discrimination;  or  of  living  in  crowd- 
ed and  unsanitary  housing.    Understanding  these  feelings  will 
give  the  aide  or  social  worker  advance  clues  as  to  what  the 
client  is  enduring.    Some  notion  of  how  conditions  affect  peo- 
ple may  help  aides  to  probe  or  to  dig  deeper,  and  thus  to  be 
aware  of  the  client's  true  feelings,  for  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  reveal  them  immediately  to  a  stranger. 

Above  all,  social-service  employees  must  strive  for  empathy 
in  their  work  with  clients.    This  means  that  aides  should  try 
to  put  themselves  in  their  client's  place.    Aides  should  not 
feel  sorry  for  them,  but  rather  try  to  understand  what  it  would 
feel  like  to  be  in  their  shoes.    Part  of  developing  empathy  is 
avoiding  the  tendency  to  assume  that  the  aide  knows  how  any- 
body would  feel  about  being  poor  or  being  a  Negro.    No  one  can 
tell  exactly  how  someone  else  feels,  but  an  aide  can  try  to 
find  out  what  it  feels  like  to  the  person  he  is  trying  to  help. 
He  must  not  let  the  way  he  himself  would  feel  get  in  the  way 
of  learning  how  the  client  feels  about  his  problems. 


THE  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Receiving  Help.    Being  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  relationship 
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is  a  position  common  to  social -service  clients.    Although  it 
is  the  goal  of  the  social  agency  to  serve  its  clients,  the 
client's  dependence  on  aides  and  social  workers  is  sometimes 
a  problem  in  itself.    If  one  has  no  money,  then  he  must  ask 
for  public  assistance  in  order  to  eat;  but  having  to  depend 
on  a  social  agency  for  resources  that  most  people  get  by  them- 
selves or  from  their  family  or  close  friends,  is  hard  and  some- 
times humiliating.    Different  cultural  beliefs  may  make  it 
difficult  to  accept  help. 

Everyone  is,  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  on  circumstances 
beyond  his  control.    A  person's  health  sometimes  fails,  no 
matter  how  well  he  cares  for  himself;  employment  may  not  be 
available  at  a  certain  time  or  place;  one's  family  may  have 
emotional,  mental,  or  physical  problems.    Indirectly,  most 
people  are  influenced  by  forces  outside  themselves.    For  chil- 
dren to  be  dependent  on  their  parents  is  natural;  but  for 
adults  to  be  directly  dependent  on  social  agencies  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  rather  than  to  be  dependent  upon  them- 
selves or  others  with  whom  they  have  a  close  personal  rela- 
tionship, is  likely  to  affect  their  self-esteem.    Since  the 
recipients  of  welfare  services  are  often  looked  down  on  by^  ' 
the  community,  it  is  hard  for  them  to  feel  comfortable  about 
their  dependence,  even  if  they  recognize  that  their  need  is 
not  their  fault.    It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  maj,y  clients 
have  less  control  over  their  lives  than  most  people  do,  and 
that  they  are  likely  to  feel  weak  and  powerless. 


Offering  Help.    To  offer  social  services  in  such  a  way  as  to 
help  people  maintain  their  dignity  is  one  of  the  social -ser- 
vice employee's  most  difficult  and  important  tasks.    To  begin 
with,  the  worker  must  really  believe  in  an  individual's  right 
to  these  services.    Like  other  public  service  employees,  his 
job  is  to  serve  his  clients. 

A  knowledge  of  the  development  of  these  services  tells  us  that 
social  conditions  and  circumstances,  rather  than  the  individu-^ 
al ,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  needs  of  people.    It  is 
hard  in  this  society  not  to  judge  a  man's  worth  by  his  pocket- 
book,  but  unless  one  respects  his  clients  for  their  strengths, 
and  unless  one  realizes  that  all  people  have  dtgnity  no  matter 
how  muzh  life  has  worn  them  down,  one  really  cainnot  aid  them^. 
For  ex&.nple,  a  middle-aged  man  who  has  supported  his  family 
all  of  his  life  and  suddenly  becomes  too  ill  to  work,  can  be 
helped  to  respect  his  past  assumption  of  responsibilities, 
and  to  understand  the  ways  in  which  he  can  continue  to  func- 
tion as  father  and  husband,  if  not  breadwinner.    If  one  is 
honest  with  himself,  he  will  know  how  much  luck,  other  per- 
sons, and^v general  social  conditions  account  for  his  own 
independence.    The  aide  must  realize  that  most  people  have 
been  dependent  in  one  way  or  another  at  some  time  in  their 
lives. 
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In  addition  to  offering  help  with  respect  and  understanding 
for  the  client,  there  are  ways  of  reducing  his  actual  depen- 
dence on  outside  forces. 

Organizations  of  clients  and  their  supporters  protect  or  as- 
sert the  rights  of  clients.    There  are  also  organizations  of 
welfare  recipients,  tenant  councils,  and  local  action  groups 
that  can  help  clients  know  their  rights.    Clients'  participa- 
tion on  the  advisory  boards  of  social  agencies  is  also  a  way 
of  increasing  their  participation  in  the  social-service  ac- 
tivities.   While  it  may  not  necessarily  mean  that  clients  have 
any  more  influence  over  the  services  -  over  eligibi lity  regu- 
lations, levels  of  assistance,  etc.  -  the  presence  in  the  agen- 
cy at  all  staff  levels  of  persons  from  their  own  income,  ra- 
cial, ethnic,  or  neighborhood  group  may  reduce  their  feelings 
of  being  dependent  on  impersonal  oiitsiders. 

Awareness  of  the  feelings  that  clients  might  have  as  a  result 
of  depending  so  greatly  on  outsiders  may  help  social  workers 
to  understand  behaviors  that  would  otherwise  seem  mysterious. 
For  example,  a  client  may  act  as  if  he  does  not  need  the  help 
a  particular  agency  offers  even  when  the  aide  knows  he  desper- 
ately requires  it,  or  he  may  be  resentful  rather  than  grateful. 
He  may  behave  this  way  because  he  thinks  more  gracious  behav-, 
ior  would  show  how  helpless  he  is.    Acting  as  if  he  does  not 
need  help  may  be  his  way  of  denying  to  himself  or  simply  to 
others  how  desperate  he  is.    These  actions  are  his  way  of  hold- 
ing on  to  his  pride. 

Cultural  differences  may  account  for  part  of  his  behavior. 
Sometimes  his  behavior  will  be  carried  to  the  extreme  of  re- 
fusing to  ask  for  help  -  in  which  case  one  of  the  aide's  tasks 
is  to  help  him  realize  that  it  is  a  strength  to  seek  help  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

A  worker  should  also  realize  that  overly  gracious  behavior  on 
the  part  of  a  client  may  be  an  attempt  to  hide  his  true  feelings 
of  resentment  and  embarrassment  ever  dependence.    With  this 
knowledge  of  the  client's  feelings  and  behavior  patterns, 
he  can  develop  an  attitude  of  empathy  and  concern  for  the 
client  which  will  make  the  student  a  more  effective  employee 
in  the  social  and  economic  occupational  group. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


Determine  the  short-  and  long-range  goals  of  a  local  social- 
service  agency  in  your  community. 

Debate  the  following  statement:    The  primary  goal  of  a 
social- service  agency  is  to  make  every  person  fully 
independent. 

Go  to  a  local  social -service  agency  in  your  community  and 
obtain  answers  to  these  questions: 
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1.  Was  the  agency  established  by  federal,  state,  or  local 
law?    If  not  by  any  of  the  above,  how  was  it  estab- 
lished? 

2.  What  are  the  sources  of  funds  for  this  agency?  Public, 
private,  or  combination  of  both? 

3.  How  are  clients  selected? 

4.  How  do  the  sources,  availability  of  funds,  and  legis- 
lation, if  any,  affect  the  services  of  this  agency? 

View  and  discuss  films  on  social-service  agencies,  such  as: 

Social  Work^  What's  the  Answer  to  Slums ^  or  The  Welfare 
Revolt. 

Evaluate  a  local  social-service  agency  in  your  community 
in  these  areas: 

1.  Are  goals  related  to  needs? 

2.  Do  programs  reach  goals? 

3.  What  say  do  clients  and  staff  have  in  the  agency? 

4.  What  are  the  educational  and  experience  qualifications 
for  the  social-service  staff? 

5.  How  are  aides  and  neighborhood  workers  utilized? 

Write  a  short  essay  on  the  relationships  between  the  needs 
of  clients  and  the  services  rendered  by  employees  in  social- 
service  agencies. 

List  the  social  characteristics  of  the  clientele  at  a  local 
social-service  agency.    Include  such  factors  as: 

Income  Employment  status 

Race  Family  composition 

Ethnic  group  Age 

Education  Health 

Housing  Birthplace 


TEACHER  °    Have  the  students  identify  the  types  of  problems  people 

MANAGEMENT  handle  in  social-service  agencies. 

ACTIVITIES 

°  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups,  and  have  them  discuss 
the  short-  and  long-range  goals  of  various  social-service 
agencies  in  your  community^. 

°    Establish  teams  to  debate  such  statements  as:    The  primary 
goal  of  a  social-service  agency  is  to  make  every  person 
fully  independent. 

°    Arrange  to  have  a  person  or  persons  available  at  a  local 
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social -service  agency  to  talk  to  students  about  agency 
operations . 


Show  such  films  on  social  services  as:  Social  Worker^ 
What ^8  the  Answer  to  Slums ^  or  The  Welfare  Revolt.  Encour- 
age class  discussion  afterwards. 

Assign  an  essay  on  the  relationships  between  the  needs  of 
clients  and  the  services  rendered  by  employees  in  social- 
service  agencies. 

Have  the  students  identify  the  social  characteristics  of 
the  clientele  at  a  local  social-service  agency. 


RESOURCES  Poorhouse  State:    The  American  Way  of  Life  on  Public  Assis- 

tance, Richard  M.  Elman,  Delta  Bell  (Dell  Publishing  Co.),l 968 . 

Toward  Social  Welfare:  An  Analysis  of  Programs  and  Proposals 
Attacking  Poverty,  Insecurity,  and  Inequality  of  Opportunity, 
C.  Wilcox,  Irwin-Dorsey ,  1969. 

The  Welfare  Revolt    (Movie,  16mm,  reel,  rental),  Indiana 
University  A-V  Center,  1970. 

Using  Teams  to  Deliver  Social  Services    (Manpower  Monograph 
No.  1),  Robert  L.  Baker  and  Thomas  L.  Briggs,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity Press,  1960. 

Social  Worker    (Film,  color,  17  minutes,  purchase).  Universal 
Education  Visual  Arts,  1967. 

Nonprofessionals  in  the  Human  Services,  C.  Grosser,  et.  al . , 
Jossey-Bass,  Inc.,  1969. 

Status:    Achievement  and  Social  Values,  American  Education 
Publication,  1971. 

What's  The  Answer  to  Slums    (Film,  15  minutes,  color,  rental). 
Institutional  Cinema,  1969. 

Diary  of  a  Harlem  Family  (Movie,  16mm,  reel,  rental),  Indiana 
University  A-V  Center,  1970. 
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WHY  PEOPLE  BEHAVE 
AS  THEY  DO 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  2  of  the  Social -Services  group. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of. it  before  you  read  the  text. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

CONTENT 

Introduction 
Need  to  Understand  Behavior 
What  is  Behavior? 
Evaluating  Personal  Values 
Learning  Behavior  Patterns 

Behavioral  Types 
General  Types  of  Behavior 
Feelings  as  Related  to  Behavior 

Human  Behavior  Influencing  our 
Lives 

Behavior  Influencing  our  View- 
points of  Others 
Understanding  Behavior  Patterns 
Prejudiced  (Learned)  Behavior 
Patterns 

Aspects  of  Behavior  Within  Social- 
Service  Occupations 
Confidentiality 
Behavior  on  and  off  the  Job 
Joining  the  Establishment 

STUDENT  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

TEACHER  MANAGEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

RESOURCES 
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Unit  y 

WHY  PEOPLE  BEHAVE 
AS  THEY  DO 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  recognize  that  behavior  is  related  to  feelings. 

2.  Ability  to  understand  and  accept  the  feelings  of  others 
without  undue  prejudice  or  personal  bias. 

3.  Ability  to  appreciate  t|ie  relationsijips  between  the  way 
human  behavior  is  judged  and  the  way  the  basic  nature  of 
man  is  perceived. 

4.  Ability  to  use  oneself  more  effectively  in  working  with 
people. 

5.  Ability  to  use  the  knowledge  of  human  behavior  to  work 
with  people  more  comfortably  both  on  and  off  the  job. 

6.  Ability  to  recognize  the  value  of  understanding  human  be- 
havior to  work  toward  personal  happiness. 

7.  Ability  to  become  more  aware  of  patterns  of  behavior  in 
working  with  co-workers  or  clients,  in  order  to  better 
understand  and  respond  to  problems  that  arise. 


INTRODUCTION 

Need  to  Understand  Behavior.    The  field  of  public  service  re- 
quires the  ability  to  work  with  many  different  individuals, 
including  the  general  public.    For  the  worker  in  public  ser- 
vice to  be  most  effective,  he  must  be  able  to  understand  the 
behavior  of  others,  as  well  as  his  own  behavior.    His  rela- 
tionships with  co-workers,  friends,  instructors,  and  the 
pubHc  in  general  depend  on  his  understanding  of  patterns  of 
behavior,  and  on  his  ability  to  respond  to  problems  as  they 
arise. 
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The  student  should  gain  an  understanding  of  the  feelings  which 
he  has  about  himself  and  for  others.    Increasing  his  sensitiv- 
ity to  emotions  of  embarrassment,  anxiety,  dependence,  help- 
lessness, or  fear,  will  better  enable  the  student  to  work  with 
the  public. 


What  is  Behavior?    Behavior  is  what  people  do.    It  is  a  pro- 
cess of  adaptation  to  one's  environment,  and  is  closely  re- 
lated to  an  individual's  perceptions  of  the  rewards  resulting 
from  his  actions,  as  compared  to  the  costs  thereof.    This  per- 
ception is  in  turn  influenced  by  the  personal  needs,  desires, 
aspirations,  and  wants  experienced  by  a  person,  and  which 
affect  value  judgments  concerning  his  behavior.    The  identifi- 
cation of  personal  values  can  assist  teachers  and  students  to 
deal  more  rationally  with  value  issues  as  they  relate  to  human 
behavior. 


Evaluating  Personal  Values.    One  technique  for  examining  per- 
sonal values  is  the  Value  Survey  developed  by  the  social  psy- 
chologist Milton  Rokeach,    (See  Resources.)    This  is  a  simple 
method  for  measuring  value  priorities.    The  instrument  con- 
tains 18  terminal  values,  including  such  goals  as  a  sense  of 
accomplishment y  family  security^  and  true  friendship;  and  such 
instrumental  values  as  honesty^  imagination^  and  self -control. 
The  students  are  asked  to  rank  each  set  of  values  to  form  a 
value  system,  or  an  arrangement  of  values  in  order  of  impor- 
tance to  him. 

Individual  teachers  may  also  find  the  survey  proves  a  valuable 
personal  experience.  Effective  teachers  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  their  own  value  positions  and  those  of  students. 

Instead  of  trying  to  indoctrinate  students  with  a  particular 
set  of  values,  students  should  be  encouraged  to  own  and  act 
upon  their  identified  personal  values. 


Learning  Behavior  Patterns.    Students  are  more  enthusiastic 
today  in  their  participation  in  programs  that  deal  directly 
with  feelings  and  attitudes  and  in  discussion  groups  that 
force  confrontation  of  personal  value  positions.    Based  upon 
such  activities,  an  appreciation  of  human  behavior  patterns 
can  be  fostered  in  the  students.    Students  can  be  better  pre- 
pared for  work  in  Social  Service  if  they  can  be  helped  to  de- 
velop an  attitude  that  will  enable  them  to  understand  human 
behavior,  rather  than  to  judge  it.    They  must  learn  to  under- 
stand what  causes  behavior,  as  opposed  to  the  common  notion 
that  deviant  or  antisocial  behavior  springs  from  fundamental 
badness  and  omeriness. 
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Since  many  students  have  themselves  come  into  conflict  with 
authority  in  school,  learning  more  about  their  own  personality 
and  the  reason  for  their  behavior  will  insure  that  they  will 
ultimately  revise  their  self  concepts  to  include  greater  self 
acceptance,  which  is  one  of  the  goals  of  the  whole  education 
program. 


BEHAVIORAL  TYPES 

General  Types  of  Behavior.  Behavior  patterns  can  begin  to  be 
understood  by  assuming  that  there  are  four  basic  types  of  be- 
havioral processes: 

^    Conditioned  responses  -  behavior  resulting  from  fixed  oper- 
ation or  habits,  producing  predictable  responses; 

Motor  y-pocesses  -  behavior  developed  through  muscular  coor- 
dination for  countless  non-skilled  body  movements,  such  as 
using  precision,  grace,  or  speed  in  accomplishing  the  be- 
havior; 

°    Verbal  processes  -  using  a  symbol  system  (language);  for 
example,  to  communicate  thoughts  and  feelings; 

^    Conoeptual-affeotive  processes  -  acquiring  concepts  and 
values  through  direct  experience,  and  organizing  them  mean- 
ingfully to  serve  the  individual's  motives. 


Feelings  as  Related  to  Behavior.    Feelings  have  to  do  with  the 
emotional  side  of  man,  with  his  sentiments,  passions,  and  sus- 
ceptibilities.   The  emotional  nature  of  man  is  one  of  the  most 
complex  aspects  of  human  behavior.    There  are  three  main  as- 
pects of  this  response: 

Conscious  experience  -  the  feeling  of  being  happy,  anxious, 
or  afraid.  These  conscious  aspects  of  emotion  are  of  prime 
importance  in  our  personal  and  social  adjustment; 

°    Physical  response  -  the  physiological  reaction  to  a  strong 
feeling,  such  as  fear  or  rage.    This  biological  response 
involves  coordinated  muscular,  chemical,  glandular,  and 
neural  activities  throughout  the  body; 

Feelings  as  motives  for  behavior  -  a  life  without  emotion 
would  literally  be  a  life  >h\  t\\o\xt  moUon.    Feelings  and 
emotion  are  directly  related  to  behavior.    A  feeling  is  a 
reaction  to  a  symbol  or  external  stimulus,  and  is  aroused 
within  the  individual  in  direct  relation  to  the  significance 
of  the  situation  to  him. 
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HUMAN  BEHAVIOR  INFLUENCING  OUR  LIVES 


Behavior  Influencing  our  Viewpoints  of  Others,    Each  of  us, 
whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  forms  a  way  of  looking  at  man  in 
general  -  a  kind  of  philosophical  viewpoint  on  human  nature. 
This  viewpoint  has  been  determined  by  our  personal  value  system 
and  attitudes  towards  ourselves  and  others;  value  judgments 
which  are  tempered  by  our  own  way  of  accepting  the  central  es- 
sence of  man. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  basic 
nature  of  man: 

°  Man  is  basically  good  -  This  is  an  optimistic  way  of  look- 
ing at  man.  It  implies  that  his  basic  nature  is  to  always 
to  do  good. 

°    Man  is  basically  evil  -  This  is  the  pessimistic  viewpoint 
of  man.    Here  man's  basic  nature  is  considered  to  be  evil 
or  sinfulj  and  man  must  constantly  struggle  to  overcome  his 
evil  nature.    Certain  religious  overtones  may  play  a  role 
in  this  belief. 

Man  is  neither  basically  good  or  evil,  but  a  produj3t  of  hie 
heredity  and  training  -  This  viewpoint  claims  that  man's 
behavior  is  entirely  the  result  of  heredity  and  environment 
working  together  to  direct  behavior  and  development* 

°    Man  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  above  viewpoints  - 
for  example,  some  social  scientists  believe  that  man  is 
primarily  a  product  of  biological  and  environmental  condi- 
tions, and  that  he  also  is  basically  good,  or  strives  to  do 
good  deeds.    The  implication  of  believing  in  one  of  these 
viewpoints  should  be  explored.    As  an  example,  say  a 
teacher's  aide  thought  that  all  humans  were  basically  evil. 
How  do  you  feel  her  way  of  looking  at  human  behavior  would 
effect  the  way  in  which  she  would  interact  with  her  students? 


Understanding  Behavior  Patterns.    In  order  to  work  toward  per- 
sonal  happiness,  and  become  more  effective  both  on  and  off  the 
job,  the  student  must  be  helped  to  develop  attitudes  that  will 
enable  him  to  see  the  relationships  between  feelings  and  be- 
havior.   Some  of  the  qualities  involved  in  understanding  be- 
havior patterns  are: 

®    Sensitivity  -  acceptance  and  awareness  of  the  different 
ways  people  have  of  expressing  their  feelings  -  a  necessity 
for  students,  particularly.    Human  behavior  is  a  product  of 
many  experiences  in  different  people. 

°   Rapport  -  getting  along  with  others.    Establishing  a  good 
rapport  with  co-workers  will  make  work  more  pleasant  and 
satisfying;    There  are  several  ways  you  can  establish  a 
good  relationship  with  others: 
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Knowing  what  you  are  able  to  offer,  and  being  able 
to  express  this  clearly; 

Listening  actively  to  what  is  being  said,  and  ob- 
serving the  outward  feelings  that  accompany  what  is 
said; 

Communicating  the  conviction  that  people  can  help 
themselves  by  improving  their  attitudes  as  well  as 
deeds. 

Aaaeptcriae  -  the  positive  and  active  understanding  of  oth- 
er*s  feelings;  not  a  blind  acceptance  of  everything  some- 
one does,  but  an  awareness  and  belief  that  each  person  has 
a  right  to  his  own  opinions. 

Frenudiae  -  an  emotionally  toned  prejudgment  for  or  against 
a  person,  group  of  persons,  or  situations;  as  often  dis- 
played, an  unfavorable  and  often  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  members  of  a  different  ethnic  group  or  race.    A  public- 
service  employee  must  constantly  strive  to  wipe  out  all 
prejudice  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  apparent.    The  United 
States  has  been  known  as  a  melting  pot  of  various  national 
and  racial  groups,  and  as  a  country  of  religious  and  polit- 
ical freedom.    Class  distinctions  are  discouraged,  however, 
in  spite  of  legislation  to  prevent  discrimination  -  it  is  a 
fact  of  life  for  many  groups  in  America. 


Prejudiced  (Learned)  Behavior  Patterns.    The  fact  that  a  par- 
ticular form  of  prejudice,  say  Anti-Semitism,  does  not  exist 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  suggests  that  prejudice  is  I'earned 
behavior.    Very  young  children  are  usually  completely  unaware 
of  differences  of  race  or  nationality.    As  the  child  grows  up, 
however,  he  learns  most  of  his  prejudices  through  associations 
with  prejudiced  people.    Any  expression  of  a  personal  bias  by 
a  teacher  will  influence  the  attitudes  of  his  or  her  students. 
On  the  other  hand,  education  can  certainly  help  form  positive 
attitudes  of  acceptance  towards  people  of  different  cultural 
or  ethnic  backgrounds.    Prejudicial  attitudes  can  take  many 
forms : 

Racial  or  ethnic,     °  Job  or  housing  discrimination, 
°  Sexual  stereotype,    °  Educational  level, 
°  Religious,  °  Personal  traits  (weight,  clothing, 

speech). 

The  issue  in  dealing  with  prejudice  is  based  on  decisions 
which  are  influenced  by  one's  own  perceptions,  rather  than  on 
objective  fact.    Knowledge  about  other  people  or  groups  is 
often  the  first  step  in  eliminating  stereotyped  ways  of  think- 
ing, since  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  intolerance 
and  ignorance.    Prolonged  contact  between  different  individuals 
or  groups  of  people  usually  reduces  prejudicial  attitudes. 
This  is  why  working  in  the  field  of  public  service,  which  is 
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itself  a  melting  pot  of  persons  from  all  areas  of  our  society, 
is  a  positive  step  in  elimination  of  irrational  prejudice. 
Students  might  want  to  explore  different  expressions  of  prej- 
udice in  the  field  of  social  service. 

As  an  example:    a  social -service  aide  believes  that  all  Mexican 
-Americans  are  lazy  and  don't  want  to  work.    This  worker  is 
responsible  for  determining  financial  aid  qualifications  for 
individuals  -  what  implications  are  there  in  providing  fair 
service  to  all  people,  considering  this  aide's  negative  prej- 
udicial attitude  toward  Mexican-Americans? 


ASPECTS  OF  BEHAVIOR  WITHIN  SOCIAL-SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  behavior  (confidentiality,  actions 
on  and  off  the  job,  and  joining  the  establishment)  of  partic- 
ular importance  for  workers  in  the  field  of  social  service: 


Confidentiality.    In  working  with  the  public  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  project  an  image  of  trust  and  confidence,  and  to  assure 
people  that  confidential  information  will  remain  so. 


Behavior  on  and  off  the  job.  Because  of  the  nature  of  public 
service,  one  is  constantly  in  the  public  eye.  To  the  average 
citizen,  the  city  employee  represents  his  city,  the  state  em- 
ployee his  state,  etc.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  consi- 
der: 

°    What  effect  will  your  after-hours  activities  have  on  your 
employment? 

°    What  is  discretion,  and  how  is  it  used? 

°    What  are  the  limitations  on  personal  freedom  -  what  respon- 
sibilities does  freedom  carry? 

°    What  are  the  effects  of  possible  after-houvs  demands  on 
the  behavior  of  persons  working  in  public  service? 

Joining  the  Establishment.-  Human  behavior  should  be  discussed 
in  terms  of  what  it  means  to  the  trainee  himself,  and  what  the 
implications  of  his  actions  are  on  th^  community,  the  people 
he  deals  with,  and  his  employer.    Does  the  trainee  owe  his 
allegiance  to  his  employer  or  to  his  friends  in  the  community? 

The  trainee  is  often  in  a  bind.    Part  of  his  unique  value  lies 
in  his  relationships  to,  and  knowledge  of,  the  local  popula- 
tion; part  of  his  value  comes  from  being  a  worker  in  public 
services.    He  is,  in  a  sense,  walking  a  tight  rope  between 
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the  establishment  and  his  friends  and  neighbors.  What  happens 
to  his  allegiance? 


The  young  individual  entering  public  service  is  a  person  in 
transition.    Specific  and  unique  problems  accmpany  this  role. 
The  teacher  and  students  need  to  define  these  special  problems 
and  determine  alternate  ways  of  handling  them. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


List  four  examples  of  people's  feelings  about  asking  for 
or  receiving  help  from  a  social-service  employee. 

Write  a  brief  overview  of  the  complexities  of  human  be- 
havior.   Include  some  personal  experiences, 

In  a  small -group  discussion  period,  describe  a  personal 

value  belief,  include  how  you  feel  it  affects  your  behavior.  v*« 

As  a  member  of  a  small  group,  choose  a  way  of  looking  at 
human  behavior;  for  example:  man  is  good,  evil,  neutral, 
or  a  combination  of  the  three;  and  debate  your  viewpoint 
with  different  groups. 

Listen  to  experts  in  human  behavior  (such  as  counselors  and 
psychologists)  and  be  prepared  to  discuss  main  concepts  of 
their  fields. 

Discuss  the  natures  and  causes  of  prejudice  and  try  to 
come  up  with  solutions. 

Identify  several  demands  on  employees  who  work  in  social 
service  which  might  not  be  made  on  employees  in  other 
fields. 

Write  a  short  essay,  and  describe  why  understanding  of  hu- 
man behavior  will  help  to  make  a  person  a  better  public 
servant,  both  on  and  off  the  job. 

Through  some  form  of  part-time  work  experience  in  social 
service,  use  the  knowledge  and  attitudes  developed  in  this 
unit  on  behavior  to  understand  people  effectively  as  judged 
by  your  supervisor. 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Encourage  students  to  discuss  the  questions  and  points  pre- 
sented; for  example,  the  relationship  of  feelings  to  be- 
havior. 

Have  the  class,  in  small  groups,  debate  various  ways  of 
looking  at  human  behavior  (i.e.,  man  is  good,  evil,  neutral, 
or  a  combination  of  the  three). 
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utilize  local  counselors  or  psychologists  as  res.**urce 
persons  to  discuss  human  behavior. 


Show  audio-visual  programs  on  selected  topics  of  behavior 
(Seeds  of  Hate^  An  Examination  of  Prejudice) ^  and  have 
students  discuss  their  attitudes  and  feelings  on  the  topic. 

Using  a  role-play  situation,  have  the  students  simulate 
some  of  the  privileges  and  frustrations  of  different  posi- 
tions in  social  service. 

Plan  writing  activities  to  show  how  understanding  human 
behavior  can  help  trainees  work  in  social-service  more 
effectively. 

Bring  social-service  workers  into  class  to  discuss  the  re- 
lationship between  behavior  and  getting  along,  on-and-off 
the  job. 

If  possible,  arrange  for  some  students  to  gain  work  experi- 
ence in  public  service.    Obtain  feedback  from  the  trainees' 
supervisors,  and  the  trainees,  on  how  well  they  are  using 
their  knowledge  of  behavior  at  work. 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  3  of  the  Social -Services  group 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Uni.  J 

HOW  GROUPS  BEHAVE 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  understand  such  group  behavior  as  group  commu- 
nications, friendship  relations,  and  leadership-fol low- 
ship  patterns. 

2.  Ability  to  differentiate  between  membership  groups  and 
reference  groups. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  both  impediments  and  contributions 
to  group  dynamics. 

4.  Ability  to  understand  and  describe  the  concept  of  leader- 
ship as  it  relates  to  group  processes. 

5.  Ability  to  perform  in  a  group  under  different  types  of 
group  leadership. 

6.  Ability  to  use  an  understanding  of  how  groups  behave  for 
greater  self-understanding. 


INTRODUCTION 


Those  in  public  service  can  work  more  effectively  if  they  un- 
derstand the  power  of  group  loyalties  in  determining  people's 
behavior  in  a  disaster  situation.    For  example,  the  social- 
service  aide  increases  the  togetherness  of  his  client *s  fami- 
lies through  his  deepened  knowledge  of  group  leadership  and 
cultural  differences.    The  pre-school  teacher's  aide  uses 
knowledge  of  group  leadership  and  cultural  differences  to 
explore  group  conformity  and  productivity  in  the  classroom. 

Planning  aides  may  bunch  together  and  hold  a  brain-strorming 
session,  in  which  creative  ideas  are  fostered.  Law  enforce- 
ment officers  need  to  know  about  the  psychology  of  crowds. 
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The  lesson  is  plain:    public  service  employees  need  to  acquire 
basic  skills  in  understanding  the  individual  within  a  group 
context. 

This  unit  is  designed  to  help  the  student  acquire  the  neces- 
sary skills  and  attitudes  to  use  his  understanding  of  group 
processes  both  on  and  off  the  job.    The  content  for  this  unit 
conies  primarily  from  the  behavioral  sciences  of  psychology  and 
sociology,  and  in  particular  in  that  area  of  overlap  between 
the  two  called  social  psychology.    For  this,  there  is  a  simple 
definition:    Social  psychology  is  the  study  of  the  bahaoior  of 
individuals  in  social  or  group  contexts* 

This  study  of  man  and  group  processes  has  value  in  its  own 
right,  in  providing  knowledge  basic  to  skills  of  effective 
group  participation,  and  to  effective  participation  in  society. 
In  addition  to  highlighting  the  major  concepts  of  group  dynam- 
ics, this  unit  will  briefly  explore  the  concept  of  leaders-hip, 
the  various  types  of  group  leadership,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  affect  group  processes. 


GROUPS 

Types.  There  are  two  major  types  of  groups:  membership  and 
reference: 

Membership  groups  can  be  defined  loosely  as  those  groups  to 
which  one  belongs  (family,  community),  and  reference  groups 
(social,  civic)  as  those  to  which  one  aspires.    The  distinc- 
tion between  these  so-called  primary  and  secondary  groups  is 
emphasized  to  point  out  the  significance  and  influence  of 
groups  to  which  all  people  actually  belong. 


Group  Role  Playing.    Reference  groups  exert  considerable  pres- 
sures  on  the  individual  which  can  shape  behavior  and  attitudes 
as  much  as  do  membership  groups,  if  not  more  so.    A  reference 
group  is  a  group  taken  as  a  frame  of  reference  for  self  eval- 
uation and  attitude  formation.    If  the  group  one  aspires  to 
is  considered  to  be  more  important^  this  can  be  described  as 
aspiration  toward  upward  mobility .    There  are  very  few  people 
who  cannot  supply  considerable  illustrative  material  which 
would  show  how  their  peer  group  often  has  more  influence  on 
them  in  shaping  behavior  and  attitudes  than,  for  example, 
their  family  group. 

These  concepts  can  be  easily  illustrated  by  making  concrete 
analogies  to  plays  or  motion  pictures.    People  in  real  life, 
just  like  characters  in  a  play,  have  roles.    The  various 
roles  that  individuals  play  are  assigned  different  levels  of 
importance  by  the  group.    In  turn,  these  levels  of  importance 
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are  referred  to  as  status.    For  example,  leaders  have  high 

status  and  newcomers  have  low  status;  many  other  roles  are 

assumed  by  people  in  groups.  How  does  the  group  support  these 
roles  -  why  does  the  group  need  them? 


Typical  Groups  to  Which  People  Belong 

Some  of  the  groups  to  which  people  belong  are  suggested  below; 
perusal  of  this  listing  should  afford  some  insight  into  one's 
own  role: 


Human  Beings 

Americans 

Boys 

Girls 

Adults 

Children 

Negroes 

Orientals 

Caucasians 

Famil ies 


Grades 

Age  Groups 

Religious  Groups 

National  Origin  Groups 
(Irish,  English,  Italian, 
Russian,  etc.) 

Social  Groups  (Cub  Scouts, 
Radio  Club,  dancing 
class,  etc.) 

Sport  Groups  (baseball, 
football ,  basketball 
teams,  etc.) 

School  Groups  (reading  or 
singing  groups,  clean-up 
committees ,  etc. ) 


Group  Solidarity.    It  is  not  difficult  to  bring  to  mind  groups 
that  have  considerable  strength  and  solidarity.    What  are  these 
groups  like?    It  is  equally  easy  to  think  of  groups  that  have 
little  usefulness,  as  a  rule;  which  do  not  last  very  long;  and 
are  relatively  ineffective.    What  are  these  groups  like,  and 
what  are  some  of  the  reasons'for  their  lack  of  effectiveness? 
Perhaps  groups  with  strong  emotional  ties,  and  similar  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs  work  more  closely  together.    In  times  of 
crisis  or  stress,  groups  exhibit  considerable  solidarity. 
What  does  this  indicate  about  different  methods  of  fostering 
cohesiveness? 


Group  Membership.    In  addition,  written  completion  of  the 
following  questionnaire  for  the  group  you  belong  to  will  give 
an  indication  of  methods  of  joining  groups,  and  the  consequent 
responsibilities  of  members: 
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EXAMPLE  FOR 

GROUP 
Fami ly 


GROUP 


AS  A  MEMBER 


Grade 
Americans 


Human 
Beings 

Race: 
White 
Negroid 
etc. 


tub  Scouts 


Radio  Club 
Teams 


HOW  DO  YOU  JOIN? 

Born  into  it 

Adoption 

Marriage 


Finish  ^  grade 

Be   years  old 

Born 

Naturalized 


Born 


Born  (You  might 
question  the 
racial  group  of 
a  child  of  a 
mixed  marriage. ) 

Be  a  boy  between 

 and  years 

oTF. 


YOU  HAVE  TO       YOU  SHOULD 


(These  responses  depend  on 
the  member:    mother,  fa- 
ther, daughter,  son,  old- 
est, youngest,  grandpar- 
ents ,  etc.    A  separate 
list  for  each  may  be 
made.) 

(These  responses  will  de- 
pend on  the  class.) 

Not  break 

laws 
Vote,  etc. 


(List  for  each  group.  If 
the  class  feels  there  are 
no  have  to's  or  should's^ 
then  leave  blank. ) 


Take  the  Oath 


(which 
says  . . . 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Wear  Uniform 


Take  Class 


Conformity  with  Group  Values.    A  basic  human  requirement  ap- 
pears  to  be  the  need  to  confirm  one's  personal  beliefs  and 
opinions.    In  other  words,  to  have  other  people  agree  with  you. 
This  need  may  teach  individuals  to  conform  to  group  values. 
Conformity  in  groups  is  exhibited  not  only  in  outward  behavior; 
it  may  extend  to  the  person's  motives  and  attitudes  and  even 
to  the  way  the  individual  thinks  and  perceives  the  world  about 
him.    Under  conditions  of  group  pressure,  conformity  is  in- 
duced.   The  individual  either  gradually  assumes  the  values  of 
the  group,  or  he  will  eventually  leave  the  group. 

The  feelings  or  inclinations  of  many  individuals  have  been 
opposed  to  those  of  the  groups  or  organizations  with  which 
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Unit  y 

WHY  PEOPLE  BEHAVE 
AS  THEY  DO 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  recognize  that  behavior  is  related  to  feelings. 

2.  Ability  to  understand  and  accept  the  feelings  of  others 
without  undue  prejudice  or  personal  bias. 

3.  Ability  to  appreciate  the  relationships  between  the  way 
human  behavior  is  judged  and  the  way  the  basic  nature  of 
man  is  perceived. 

4.  Ability  to  use  oneself  more  effectively  in  working  with 


5.  Ability  to  use  the  knowledge  of  human  behavior  to  work 
with  people  more  comfortably  both  on  and  off  the  job. 

6.  Ability  to  recognize  the  value  of  understanding  human  be- 
havior to  work  toward  personal  happiness. 

7.  Ability  to  become  more  aware  of  patterns  of  behavior  in 
working  with  co-workers  or  clients,  in  order  to  better 
understand  and  respond  to  problems  that  arise. 


INTRODUCTION 

Need  to  Understand  Behavior.    The  field  of  public  service  re- 
quires  the  ability  to  work  with  many  different  individuals, 
including  the  general  public.    For  the  worker  in  public  ser- 
vice to  be  most  effective,  he  must  be  able  to  understand  the 
behavior  of  others,  as  well  as  his  own  behavior.    His  rela- 
tionships with  co-workers,  friends,  instructors,  and  the 
publ'lc  in  general  depend  on  his  understanding  of  patterns  of 
behavior,  and  on  his  ability  to  respond  to  problems  as  they 
arise. 
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The  student  should  gain  an  understanding  of  the  feelings  which 
he  has  about  himself  and  for  others.    Increasing  his  sensitiv- 
ity to  emotions  of  embarrassment,  anxiety,  dependence,  help- 
lessness, or  fear,  will  better  enable  the  student  to  work  with 
the  public. 


What  is  Behavior?    Behavior  is  what  people  do.    It  is  a  pro- 
cess  of  adaptation  to  one's  environment,  and  is  closely  re- 
lated to  an  individual's  perceptions  of  the  rewards  resulting 
from  his  actions,  as  compared  to  the  costs  thereof.    This  per- 
ception is  in  turn  inflifenced  by  the  personal  needs,  desires, 
aspirations,  and  wants  experienced  by  a  person,  and  which 
affect  value  judgments  concerning  his  behavior.    The  identifi- 
cation of  personal  values  can  assist  teachers  and  students  to 
deal  more  rationally  with  value  issues  as  they  relate  to  human 
behavior. 


Evaluating  Personal  Values.    One  technique  for  examining  per- 
sonal values  is  the  Value  Survey  developed  by  the  social  psy- 
chologist Milton  Rokeach.    (See  Resources.)    This  is  a  simple 
method  for  measuring  value  priorities.    The  instrument  con- 
tains 18  terminal  values,  including  such  goals  as  a  sense  of 
aoaomplishmentj  family  security^  and  true  friendships  and  such 
instrumental  values  as  honesty^  imagination^  and  self-control. 
The  students  are  asked  to  rank  each  set  of  values  to  form  a 
value  system,  or  an  arrangement  of  values  in  order  of  impor- 
tance to  him. 

Individual  teachers  may  also  find  the  survey  proves  a  valuable 
personal  experience.  Effective  teachers  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  their  own  value  positions  and  those  of  students. 

Instead  of  trying  to  indoctrinate  students  with  a  particular 
set  of  values,  students  should  be  encouraged  to  own  and  act 
upon  their  identified  personal  values. 


Learning  Behavior  Patterns.    Students  are  more  enthusiastic 
today  in  their  participation  in  programs  that  deal  directly 
with  feelings  and  attitudes  and  in  discussion  groups  that 
force  confrontation  of  personal  value  positions.    Based  upon 
such  activities,  an  appreciation  of  human  behavior  patterns 
can  be  fostered  in  the  students.    Students  can  be  better  pre- 
pared for  work  in  Social  Service  if  they  can  be  helped  to  de- 
velop an  attitude  that  will  enable  them  to  understand  human 
behavior,  rather  than  to  judge  it.    They  must  learn  to  under- 
stand what  aauses  behavior,  as  opposed  to  the  common  notion 
that  deviant  or  antisocial  behavior  springs  from  fundamental 
badness  and  omeriness. 
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Since  many  students  have  themselves  come  into  conflict  with 
authority  in  school,  learning  more  about  their  own  personality 
and  the  reason  for  their  behavior  will  insure  that  they  will 
ultimately  revise  their  self  concepts  to  include  greater  self 
acceptance,  which  is  one  of  the  goals  of  the  whole  education 
program. 


BEHAVIORAL  TYPES 

General  Types  of  Behavior.  Behavior  patterns  can  begin  to  be 
understood  by  assuming  that  there  are  four  basic  types  of  be- 
havioral processes: 

°    Conditioned  resvonses  -  behavior  resulting  from  fixed  oper- 
ation or  habits,  producing  predictable  responses; 

°   Motor  yroaesses  -  behavior  developed  through  muscular  coor- 
dination for  countless  non-skilled  body  movements,  such  as 
using  precision,  grace,  or  speed  in  accomplishing  the  be- 
havior; 

°    Verbal  proaesses  -  using  a  symbol  system  (language);  for 
example,  to  communicate  thoughts  and  feelings; 

°    Conaeptual" affective  yroaesses  -  acquiring  concepts  and 
values  through  direct  experience,  and  organizing  them  mean- 
ingfully to  serve  the  individual's  motives. 


Feelings  as  Related  to  Behavior.    Feelings  have  to  do  with  the 
emotional  side  of  man,  with  his  sentiments,  passions,  and  sus- 
ceptibilities.   The  emotional  nature  of  man  is  one  of  the  most 
L^mplex  aspects  of  human  behavior.    There  are  three  main  as- 
pects of  this  response: 

°  Conscious  experienae  -  the  feeling  of  being  happy,  anxious, 
or  afraid.  These  conscious  aspects  of  emotion  are  of  prime 
importance  in  our  personal  and  social  adjustment; 

°    Physiaal  response  -  the  physiological  reaction  to  a  strong 
feeling,  such  as  fear  or  rage.    This  biological  response 
involves  coordinated  muscular,  chemical,  glandular,  and 
neural  activities  throughout  the  body; 

Feelings  as  motives  for  behavior  -  a  life  without  emotion 
would  literally  be  a  life  without  motion.    Feelings  and 
emotion  are  directly  related  to  behavior.    A  feeling  is  a 
reaction  to  a  symbol  or  external  stimulus,  and  is  aroused 
within  the  individual  in  direct  relation  to  the  significance 
of  the  situation  to  him. 
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HUMAN  BEHAVIOR  INFLUENCING  OUR  LIVES 


Behavior  Influencing  our  Viewpoints  of  Others.    Each  of  us, 
whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  forms  a  way  of  looking  at  man  in 
general  -  a  kind  of  philosophical  viewpoint  oi>  human  nature. 
This  viewpoint  has  been  determined  by  our  personal  value  system 
and  attitudes  towards  ourselves  and  others;  value  judgments 
which  are  tempered  by  our  own  way  of  accepting  the  central  es- 
sence of  man. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  basic 
nature  of  man: 

Man  is  basically  good  -  This  is  an  optimistic  way  of  look- 
ing at  man.  It  implies  that  his  basic  nature  is  to  always 
to  do  good. 

Man  is  basically  evil  -  This  is  the  pessimistic  viewpoint 
of  man.    Here  man's  basic  nature  is  considered  to  be  evil 
or  sinful^  and  man  must  constantly  struggle  to  overcome  his 
evil  nature.    Certain  religious  overtones  may  play  a  role 
in  this  belief. 

Man  is  neither  basiaally  good  or  evil,  but  a  prndtust  of  hi^ 
heredity  and  training  -  This  viewpoint  claims  that  man's 
behavior  is  entirely  the  result  of  heredity  and  environment 
working  together  to  direct  behavior  and  development, 

°    Man  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  above  viewpoints  - 
for  example,  some  social  scientists  believe  that  man  is 
primarily  a  product  of  biological  and  environmental  condi- 
tions, and  that  he  also  is  basically  good,  or  strives  to  do 
good  deeds.    The  implication  of  believing  in  one  of  these 
viewpoints  should  be  explored.    As  an  example,  say  a 
teacher's  aide  thought  that  all  humans  were  basically  evil. 
How  do  you  feel  her  way  of  looking  at  human  behavior  would 
effect  the  way  in  which  she  would  interact  with  her  students? 


Understanding  Behavior  Patterns.    In  order  to  work  toward  per- 
sonal  happiness,  and  become  more  effective  both  on  and  off  the 
job,  the  student  must  be  helped  to  develop  attitudes  that  will 
enable  him  to  see  the  relationships  between  feelings  and  be- 
havior.   Some  of  the  qualities  involved  in  understanding  be- 
havior patterns  are: 

®   Sensitivity  -  acceptance  and  awareness  of  the  different 
ways  people  have  of  expressing  their  feelings  -  a  necessity 
for  students,  particularly.    Human  behavior  is  a  product  of 
many  experiences  in  different  people. 

°   Rapport  -  getting  along  with  others.    Establishing  a  good 
rapport  with  co-workers  will  make  work  more  pleasant  and 
satisfying.    There  are  several  ways  you  can  establish  a 
good  relationship  with  others: 


Knowing  what  you  are  able  to  offer,  and  being  able 
to  express  this  clearly; 

Listening  actively  to  what  is  being  said,  and  ob- 
serving the  outward  feelings  that  accmpany  what  is 
said; 

Communicating  the  conviction  that  people  can  help 
themselves  by  improving  their  attitudes  as  well  as 
deeds. 

Aaaeptanae  -  the  positive  and  active  unde*"standi ng  of  oth- 
er's feelings;  not  a  blind  acceptance  of  everything  some- 
one does,  but  an  awareness  and  belief  that  each  person  has 
a  right  to  his  own  opinions, 

Pve.nudice  -  an  emotionally  toned  prejudgment  for  or  against 
a  person,  group  of  persons,  or  situations;  as  often  dis- 
played, an  unfavorable  and  often  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  members  of  a  different  ethnic  group  or  race,    A  public- 
service  employee  must  constantly  strive  to  w^'pe  out  all 
^/prejudice  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  apparent.    The  United 
States  has  been  known  as  a  melting  pot  of  various  national 
and  racial  groups,  and  as  a  country  of  religious  and  polit- 
ical freedom.    Class  distinctions  are  discouraged,  however, 
in  spite  of  legislation  to  prevent  discrimination  -  it  is  a 
fact  of  life  for  many  groups  in  America. 


Prejudiced  (Learned)  Behavior  Patterns,    The  fact  that  a  par- 
ticular form  of  prejudice,  say  Anti-Semitism,  does  not  exist 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  suggests  that  prejudice  is  I'earned 
behavior.    Very  young  children  are  usually  completely  unaware 
of  differences  of  race  or  nationality.    As  the  child  grows  up, 
however,  he  learns  most  of  his  prejudices  through  associations 
with  prejudiced  people.    Any  expression  of  a  personal  bias  by 
a  teacher  will  influence  the  attitudes  of  his  or  her  students. 
On  the  other  hand,  education  can  certainly  help  form  positive 
attitudes  of  acceptance  towards  people  of  different  cultural 
or  ethnic  backgrounds.    Prejudicial  attitudes  can  take  many 
forms : 

°  Racial  or  ethnic,     °  Job  or  housing  discrimination, 
°  Sexual  stereotype,       Educational  level, 
°  Religious,  °  Personal  traits  (weight,  clothing, 

speech) . 

The  issue  in  dealing  with  prejudice  is  based  on  decisions 
which  are  influenced  by  one's  own  perceptions,  rather  than  on 
objective  fact.    Knowledge  about  other  people  or  groups  is 
often  the  first  step  in  eliminating  stereotyped  ways  of  think- 
ing, since  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  intolerance 
and  ignorance.    Prolonged  contact  between  different  individuals 
or  groups  of  people  usually  reduces  prejudicial  attitudes. 
This  is  why  working  in  the  field  of  public  service,  which  is 
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itself  a  melting  pot  of  persons  from  all  areas  of  our  society, 
is  a  positive  step  in  elimination  of  irrational  prejudice. 
Students  might  want  to  explore  different  expressions  of  prej- 
udice in  the  field  of  social  service. 

As  an  example:    a  social-service  aide  believes  that  all  Mexican 
-Americans  are  lazy  and  don't  want  to  work.    This  worker  is 
responsible  for  determining  financial  aid  qualifications  for 
individuals  -  what  implications  are  there  in  providing  fair 
service  to  all  people,  considering  this  aide's  negative  prej- 
udicial attitude  toward  Mexican-Americans? 


ASPECTS  OF  BEHAVIOR  WITHIN  SOCIAL-SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  behavior  (confidentiality,  actions 
on  and  off  the  job,  and  joining  the  establishment)  of  partic- 
ular importance  for  workers  in  the  field  of  social  service: 


Confidentiality.    In  working  with  the  public  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  project  an  image  of  trust  and  confidence,  and  to  assure 
people  that  confidential  information  will  remain  so. 


service,  one  is  constantly  in  the  public  eye.  To  the  average 
citizen,  the  city  employee  represents  his  city,  the  state  em- 
ployee his  state,  etc.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  consi- 
der: 

°    What  effect  will  your  after-hours  activities  have  on  your 
employment? 

°    What  is  discretion,  and  how  is  it  used? 

°    What  are  the  limitations  on  personal  freedom  -  what  respon- 
sibilities does  freedom  carry? 

°    What  are  the  effects  of  possible  after-hours  demands  on 
the  behavior  of  persons  working  in  public  service? 

Joining  the  Establishment.-  Human  behavior  should  be  discussed 
in  terms  of  what  it  means  to  the  trainee  himself,  and  what  the 
implications  of  his  actions  are  on  the  community,  the  people 
he  deals  with,  and  his  employer.    Does  the  trainee  owe  his 
allegiance  to  his  employer  or  to  his  friends  in  the  community? 

The  trainee  is  often  in  a  bind.    Part  of  his  unique  value  lies 
in  his  relationships  to,  and  knowledge  of,  the  local  popula- 
tion; part  of  his  value  comes  from  being  a  worker  in  public 
services.    He  is,  in  a  sense,  walking  a  tight  rope  between 
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the  establishment  and  his  friends  and  neighbors.  What  happens 
to  his  allegiance? 

The  young  individual  entering  public  service  is  a  person  in 
transition.    Specific  and  unique  problems  accompany  this  role. 
The  teacher  and  students  need  to  define  these  special  problems 
and  determine  alternate  ways  of  handling  them. 


STUDENT  °    List  four  examples  of  people's  feeling:  about  asking  for 

LEARNING  or  receiving  help  from  a  social-service  employee. 

ACTIVITIES 

°    Write  a  brief  overview  of  the  complexities  of  human  be- 
havior.   Include  some  personal  experiences. 

°    In  a  small-group  discussion  period,  describe  a  personal 
value  belief,  include  how  you  feel  it  affects  your  behavior. 

°  As  a  member  of  a  small  group,  choose  a  way  of  looking  at 
human  behavior;  for  example:  man  is  good,  evil,  neutral, 
or  a  combination  of  the  three;  and  debate  your  viewpoint 
with  different  groups. 

°    Listen  to  experts  in  human  behavior  (such  as  counselors  and 
psychologists)  and  be  prepared  to  discuss  main  concepts  of 
their  fields. 

°    Discuss  the  natures  and  causes  of  prejudice  and  try  to 
come  up  with  solutions. 

°    Identify  several  demands  on  employees  who  work  in  social 
service  which  might  not  be  made  on  employees  in  other 
fields. 

°    Write  a  short  essay,  and  describe  why  understanding  of  hu- 
man behavior  will  help  to  make  a  person  a  better  public 
servant,  both  on  and  off  the  job. 

°    Through  some  form  of  part-time  work  experience  in  social 
service,  use  the  knowledge  and  attitudes  developed  in  this 
unit  on  behavior  to  understand  people  effectively  as  judged 
by  your  supervisor. 


TEACHER  °    Encourage  students  to  discuss  the  questions  and  points  pre- 

MANAGEMENT  sented;  for  example,  the  relationship  of  feelings  to  be- 

ACTIVITIES  havior. 

°    Have  the  class,  in  small  groups,  debate  various  ways  of 
looking  at  human  behavior  (i.e.,  man  is  good,  evil,  neutral, 
or  a  combination  of  the  three). 
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utilize  local  counselors  or  psychologists  as  resource 
persons  to  discuss  human  behavior. 

°    Show  audio-visual  programs  on  selected  topics  of  behavior 
(Seeds  of  Hate^  An  Examination  of  Fvejudiae) ^  and  have 
students  discuss  their  attitudes  and  feelings  on  the  topic. 

°    Using  a  role-play  situation,  have  the  students  simulate 
some  of  the  privileges  and  frustrations  of  different  posi- 
tions in  social  service. 

°    Plan  writing  activities  to  show  how  understanding  human 
behavior  can  help  trainees  work  in  social-service  more 
effectively. 

°    Bring  social-service  workers  into  class  to  discuss  the  re- 
lationship between  behavior  and  getting  along ,  on-and-off 
the  job. 

°    If  possible,  arrange  for  some  students  to  gain  work  experi- 
ence in  public  service.    Obtain  feedback  from  the  trainees' 
supervisors,  and  the  trainees,  on  how  well  they  are  using 
their  knowledge  of  behavior  at  work. 


Human  Behavior.  Bernard  Berelson  &  Gary  A.  Steiner,  shorter 
ed.,  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc.^  1967. 

Value  Survey,  Milton  Rokeach:  Halgren  Tests,  873  Persimmon 
Avenue,  Sunnyvale,  CA,  1967. 

Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Behaviorist,  J.  B.  Watson, 
2nd.  Ed.,  J.B.  Lippincott  Company,  1924. 

Psychology— The  Study  of  Behavior,  Paul  Swartz,  text  ed.. 
Teachers  Guide,  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Co.,  1969. 

Work  and  Human  Behavior,  Walter  S.  Neff,  Atherton  Press,  1968. 

Brain  and  Behavior    (Movie,  16mm,  reel,  purchase),  Indiana 
University  A-V  Center,  1970. 

Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X,  Alex  Haley:    Grove  Press,  1965. 

"It's  the  Same,  But  It's  Different,"  Robert  Coles,  Daedal  as  . 
Periodical ,  Fall,  1965. 

Manchild  in  the  Promised  Land,  Claude  Brown,  Macmillan  Co., 
1965. 

Theories  of  Personality,  Calvin  S.  Hall  and  Gardner  Lindzey, 
2nd  Edition,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1970. 
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Seeds  of  Hate;  an  Examination  of  Prejudice  (Sound  Filmstrip- 
Purchase),  Warren  Schloat  Productions,  1972. 

The  Cool  World,  Warren  Miller,  Fawcett  Publications,  1965. 

Adolescent  Girl  in  Conflict.  Gisela  Kanopka:  Prentice-Hall, 
T966^ 

Modern  Public  Administration.  Felix  A.  Nigro,  Harper  &  Row, 
1965. 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  3  of  the  Social -Services  group. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit  J 

HOW  GROUPS  BEHAVE 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


K    Ability  to  understand  such  group  behavior  as  group  commu- 
nications, friendship  relations,  and  leadership-fol low- 
ship  patterns. 

2.  Ability  to  differentiate  between  membership  groups  and 
reference  groups. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  both  impediments  and  contributions 
to  group  dynamics. 

4.  Ability  to  understand  and  describe  the  concept  of  leader- 
ship as  it  relates  to  group  processes. 

5.  Ability  to  perform  in  a  group  under  different  types  of 
group  leadership.- 

6.  Ability  to  use  an  understanding  of  how  groups  behave  for 
greater  self-understanding. 


INTRODUCTION 

Those  in  public  service  can  work  more  effectively  if  they  un- 
derstand the  power  of  group  loyalties  in  determining  people's 
behavior  in  a  disaster .situation.    For  example,  the  social- 
service  aide  increases  the  togetherness  of  his  client's  fami- 
lies-through his  deepened  knowledge  of  group  leadership  and 
cultural  differences.    The  pre-school  teacher's  aide  uses 
knowledge  of  group  leadership  and  cultural  differences  to 
explore  group  conformity  and  productivity  in  the  classroom. 

Planning  aides  may  bunch  together  and  hold  a  brain-strorming 
session,  in  which  creative  ideas  are  fostered.  Law  enforce- 
ment officers  need  to  know  about  the  psychology  of  crowds. 
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The  lesson  is  plain:    public  service  employees  need  to  acquire 
basic  skills  in  understanding  the  individual  within  a  group 
context. 

This  unit  is  designed  to  help  the  student  acquire  the  neces- 
sary ski  "Us  and  attitudes  to  use  his  understanding  of  group 
processes  both  on  and  off  the  job.    The  content  for  this  unit 
comes  primarily  from  the  behavioral  sciences  of  psychology  and 
sociology,  and  in  particular  in  that  area  of  overlap  between 
the  two  called  social  psychology.    For  this,  there  is  a  simple 
definition:    Social  psychology  is  the  study  of  the  bahavior  of 
individuals  in  social  ov  group  contexts* 

This  study  of  man  and  group  processes  has  value  in  its  own 
right,  in  providing  knowledge  basic  to  skills  of  effective 
group  participation,  and  to  effective  participation  in  society. 
In  addition  to  highlighting  the  major  concepts  of  group  dynam- 
ics, this  unit  will  briefly  explore  the  concept  of  leadership, 
the  various  types  of  group  leadership,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  affect  group  processes. 


GROUPS 

Types.  There  are  two  major  types  of  groups:  membership  and 
reference: 

Membership  groups  can  be  defined  loosely  as  those  groups  to 
which  one  belongs  (family,  community),  and  reference  groups 
(social,  civic)  as  those  to  which  one  aspires.    The  distinc- 
tion between  these  so-called  primary  and  secondary  groups  is 
emphasized  to  point  out  the  significance  and  influence  of 
groups  to  which  all  people  actually  belong. 


Group  Role  Playing.    Reference  groups  exert  considerable  pres- 
sures on  the  individual  which  can  shape  behavior  and  attitudes 
as  much  as  do  membership  groups,  if  not  more  so.    A  reference 
group  is  a  group  taken  as  a  frame  of  reference  for  self  eval- 
uation and  attitude  formation.    If  the  group  one  aspires  to 
is  considered  to  be  more  important j  this  can  be  described  as 
aspiration  toward  upward  mobility.    There  are  very  few  people 
who  cannot  supply  considerable  illustrative  material  which 
would  show  how  their  peer  group  often  has  more  influence  on 
them  in  shaping  behavior  and  attitudes  than,  for  example, 
their  family  group. 

These  concepts  can  be  easily  illustrated  by  making  concrete 
analogies  to  plays  or  motion  pictures.    People  in  real  life, 
just  like  characters  in  a  play,  have  wles.    The  various 
roles  that  individuals  play  are  assigned  different  levels  of 
importance  by  the  group.    In  turn,  these  levels  of  importance 
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are  referred  to  as  status.    For  example,  leaders  have  high 
status  and  newcomers  have  low  status;  many  other  roles  are 
assumed  by  people  in  groups.    How  does  the  group  support  these 
roles  -  why  does  the  group  need  them? 


Typical  Groups  to  Which  People  Belong 

Some  of  the  groups  to  which  people  belong  are  suggested  below; 
perusal  of  this  listing  should  afford  some  insight  into  one's 
own  role: 


Human  Beings 

Americans 

Boys 

Girls 

Adults 

Children 

Negroes 

Orientals 

Caucasians 

Families 


Group  Solidarity,    It  is  not  difficult  to  bring  to  mind  groups 
that  have  considerable  strength  and  solidarity.    What  are  these 
groups  like?    It  is  equally  easy  to  think  of  groups  that  have 
little  usefulness,  as  a  rule;  which  do  not  last  very  long;  and 
are  relatively  ineffective.    What  are  these  groups  like,  and 
what  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  their  lack  of  effectiveness? 
Perhaps  groups  with  strong  emotional  ties,  and  similar  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs  work  more  closely  together.    In  times  of 
crisis  or  stress,  groups  exhibit  considerable  solidarity. 
What  does  this  indicate  about  different  methods  of  fostering 
cohesiveness? 


Group  Membership.    In  addition,  written  completion  of  the 
following  questionnaire  for  the  group  you  belong  to  will  give 
an  indication  of  methods  of  joining  groups,  and  the  consequent 
responsibilities  of  members: 


Grades 

Age  Groups 

Religious  Groups 

National  Origin  Groups 
(Irish,  English,  Italian, 
Russian,  etc.) 

Social  Groups  (Cub  Scouts, 
Radio  Club,  dancing 
class,  etc.) 

Sport  Groups  (baseball, 
football ,  basketball 
teams ,  etc. ) 

School  Groups  (reading  or 
singing  groups,  clean-up 
committees ,  etc. ) 
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EXAMPLE  FOR 

GROUP 
Fami ly 


GROUP 


AS  A  MEMBER 


Grade 
Americans 


Humdn 
Beings 

Race: 
White 
Negroid 
etc. 


Cub  Scouts 


Radio  Club 
Teams 


HOW  DO  YOU  JOIN? 

Born  into  it 

Adoption 

Marriage 


Finish  grade 

Be   years  old 

Born 

Naturalized 


Born 


Born  (You  might 
question  the 
racial  group  of 
a  child  of  a 
mixed  marriage. ) 

Be  a  boy  between 

 and  years 

oTJ.   


YOU  HAVE  TO       YOU  SHOULD 


(These  responses  depend  on 
the  member:    mother,  fa- 
ther, daughter,  son,  old- 
est, youngest,  grandpar- 
ents ,  etc.    A  separate 
list  for  each  may  be 
made . ) 

(These  responses  will  de- 
pend on  the  class.) 

Not  break 

laws 
Vote,  etc. 


(List  for  each  group.  If 
the  class  feels  there  are 
no  have  to^s  or  should' a ^ 
then  leave  blank. ) 


Take  the  Oath 


(which 
says  ... 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Wear  Uniform 


Take  Class 


Conformity  with  Group  Values,    A  basic  human  requirement  ap- 
pears  to  be  the  need  to  confirm  one's  personal  beliefs  and 
jj  opinions.    In  other  words,  to  have  other  people  agree  with  you. 
This  need  may  teach  individuals  to  conform  to  group  values. 
Conformity  in  groups  is  exhibited  not  only  in  outward  behavior; 
it  may  extend  to  the  person's  motives  and  attitudes  arid  even 
to  the  way  the  individual  thinks  and  perceives  the  world  about 
him.    Under  conditions  of  group  pressure,  conformity  is  in- 
duced.   The  individual  either  gradually  assumes  the  values  of 
the  group,  or  he  will  eventually  leave  the  group. 

The  feelings  or  inclinations  of  many  individuals  have  been 
opposed  to  those  of  the  groups  or  organizations  with  which 
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they  have  been  affiliated.    Individuals  may  or  may  not  have 
become  consciously  aware  of  the  pressures  exerted  on  them  to 
bring  their  own  feelings  and  behavior  into  line  with  those  of 
the  group.    Studies  have  shown  that  even  when  the  majority 
opinion  of  a  group  is  contrary  to  what  may  be  obvious,  the 
individual  will  almost  always  yield  to  the  majority  pressure. 
Thus  the  mere  assertion  of  majority  opinion,  without  any  ef- 
fort to  persuade,  may  lead  susceptible  individuals  to  agree 
with  the  majority,  despite  the  fact  that  the  individual's 
judgement  would  normally  lead  to  opposite  conclusions. 


Group  Communications.    Groups  that  exist  for  any  length  of 
time  appear  to  develop  a  typical  communication  pattern.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  individuals  in  the  group  show 
consistency  in  the  number  of  communications  they  receive,  the 
number  they  initiate,  and  the  content  of  the  communications 
that  they  start.    The  more  status  an  individual  has,  the  more 
frequently  he  receives  and  initiates  communications.  Usually, 
however,  people  with  the  highest  status  are  not  the  best  liked 
Also,  the  larger  the  size  of  the  group,  the  greater  the  dif- 
ference between  the  high  and  low  communicators. 

Another  way  for  a  group  member  to  receive  a  lot  of  attention 
is  to  disagree  with  a  group  opinion  or  belief.    A  group  dis- 
senter may  initially  receive  a  large  number  of  communications 
from  other  members.    However,  if  his  behavior  is  judged  incor- 
rigible, he  is  likely  to  then  receive  a  minimum  of  communica- 
tions.   For  example,  if  an  individual  violently  disagrees  with 
an  important  group  belief,  the  others  may  at  first  try  to  con- 
vince him,  or  put  pressure  on  him  to  conform.    After  awhile, 
if  this  does  not  work,  the  dissenter  may  be  left  out  of  meet- 
ings, ignored,  or  ostracized. 


Effect  of  Friendships  on  Group  Communications.    Friends  commu- 
nicate more  with  friends  than  with  nonfriends.    In  general, 
communications  are  likely  to  be  directed  toward  high-status 
persons,  friends,  or  toward  persons  of  equal  status.  Thus, 
status  does  affect  not  only  the  kind  and  quality  of  communica- 
tion in  a  group  situation,  but  also  the  effectiveness  of  group 
activity. 

Further  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  following  discussion  of 
group  processes  and  leadership. 

GROUP  LEADERSHIP 

Society  could  not  function  without  people  who  can  exert  influ- 
ence, initiate  ideas,  organize  and  formulate  goals,  and  in- 
spire others.    Just  as  individual  groups  need  a  leader,  com- 
bined groups  need  a  leading  group.    Leadership  is  necessary 
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because,  without  it,  group  processes  would  not  be  able  to 
function. 


Essentials  for  Leadership.    These  concepts  are  essential  to 
effective  leadership: 

°    The  leader  increases  his  acceptability  to  the  group  by 
constantly  mixing  with  its  members.    He  maintains  his 
group  membership  by  interchanging  personal  services  with 
them,  seldom  dominating  the  group. 

°    The  leader  sets  clear  group  goals.    He  defines  his  duties 
along  with  those  of  the  group.    He  organizes  and  stimulates 
production,  prodding  the  group  whenever  necessary  for 
greater  achievement. 

°    The  leader  optimizes  the  amount  of  communication  among  mem- 
bers of  the  group.    He  gives  information,  and  seeks  it  from 
group  members.    He  creates  an  environment  that  is  favorable 
to  group  communication,  making  it  easier  to  get  the  work 
done. 


Functions  of  Leaders.    Essentially,  good  leaders  formulate  and 
dramatize  objectives.    They  do  this  by  creating  group  morale, 
and  stimulating  members  to  work  together  in  a  common  task. 
The  leader  is  a  rallying  center  for  group  action. 

The  second  general  function  of  a  leader  is  the  administrative 
or  executive  role.    He  plans  the  program  or  goals,  arranges 
for  a  division  of  labor,  and  marks  out  the  lines  of  authority. 
The  leader  must  inspire  and  direct. 

To  the  extent  an  individual  is  successful  in  accomplishing 
both  of  these  functions  (and  only  to  that  extent),  he  is  effec- 
tive.   Ideally,  a  good  leader  would  be  able  to  both  inspire 
and  direct  at  the  same  time.    The  difficulty  involved  in  ac- 
complishing this  may  partially  explain  why  there  is  a  constant 
need  for  good  leaders,  managers,  and  supervisors  in  the  working 
world. 


Styles  of  Leadership.    These  three  distinct  styles  of  leader- 
ship have  been  identified  by  social  psychologists; 

Authoritarian  Leadership.    The  leader  who  determines  all  policy 
and  dictates  the  steps  necessary  to  accomplish  goals  is  an 
authoritarian  leader.    He  wants  his  authority  known,  and  will 
not  hesitate  to  use  force  to  succeed.    Often  these  leaders 
have  been  given  their  authority  by  law,  and  were  not  chosen  by 
the  group.    The  authoritarian  leader  supervises  work  closely 
and  keeps  everyone  busy.    He  will  tend  to  be  personal  in  his 
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praise  and  criticism  of  the  work  of  each  member,  but  will  re- 
main separate  from  group  work  except  when  demonstrating. 

Demoovatia  Leadership.    The  leader  who  allows  policy  to  be 
determined  by  group  discussion  and  decision,  and  encourages 
communication,  is  a  democratic  leader.    He  will  often  use  bar- 
gaining or  cooperative  methods  so  that  everyone  gains  satis- 
faction in  accomplishing  tasks.    The  democratic  leader  will 
can  for  a  vote  to  guide  group  action. 

Group  members  are  free  to  work  with  whomever  they  choose,  and 
the  division  of  tasks  is  left  up  to  the  group.    He  is  more  ob- 
jective in  his  praise  or  criticism  of  individuals,  and  tries 
to  be  a  regular  group  member  in  spirit,  although  not  doing  too 
much  of  the  work. 

LcdsseZ'faire  Leadership.    Lai ssez-f ai re  comes  from  the  French 
word  meaning  -  "to  let  do."    Accordingly,  a  laissez-faire 
leader  lets  thfe  group  do  whatever  they  vjdnt.  Laisses-faire 
leadership  is  hands  off  leadership  -  complete  freedom  for  the 
group  or  individual.    This  type  of  leader  does  not  participate 
in  the  group  project;  he  does,  however,  provide  information  if 
asked.    Praise  or  criticism  comes  in  infrequent  and  spontaneous 
occasions,  with  no  set  pattern  of  evaluation. 

Group  Atmospheres  Created  by  Leadership  Styles.  Important 
implications  for  group  processes  arise  out  of  the  type  of 
leadership  style  used. 

The  Authoritarian  Style  produces  two  general  atmospheres.  The 
first  is  an  aggressive  authoritarian  atmosphere  in  which  the 
individuals  are  competitive  and  hostile.    They  may  blame  work 
failures  on  others  (soapegoating)  and  display  a  high  degree  of 
discontent.    Although  work  does  get  done  in  this  atmosphere, 
it  often  gets  disrupted  if  the  leader  leaves  the  work  area. 

The  second  response  to  the  authoritarian  leader  is  the  submis- 
sive authoritarian  atmosphere.    Here  there  is  no  rebellion, 
the  workers  go  about  their  chores  in  a  quiet  and  mechanical 
way.    The  work  gets  done,  but  with  little  play  or  loafing. 
Little  discontent  is  expressed  by  these  group  members. 

The  demoaratia  atmosphere  is  characterized  by  a  high  level  of 
friendly  behavior  toward  the  leader  and  toward  other  members 
of  the  group.    Work  is  carried  on  a  reasonable  level,  with  a 
strong  'W  attitude  to  get  the  job  done.    People  seem  to  be 
happy  while  working  together. 

The  laissez-faire  atmosphere  produces  results  which  are  similar 
to  the  authoritarian  style  in  the  sense  that  good  morale  is  not 
usually  created  in  such  a  group,  and  discontent,  together  with 
hostile  behavior  toward  other  group  members,  often  results. 
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It  seems  that  frustration  can  result  from  no  direction,  as 
wen  as  from  too  much  direction.    Mutual  interferences  are 
likely  to  disrupt  laissez-faire  groups,  producing  group  ten- 
sions and  lowered  morale. 


Leadership  Training.    Leadership  can  be  learned  -  everyone 
isn  t  a  born  leader.    Some  important  characteristics  have  been 
identified  which  help  predict  those  who  will  make  good  leaders, 
and  those  who  will  not^,.  Most  effective  leaders  have  these 
characteristics:  -  f ' 

Social  au)areness  -  they  are  aware  of  the  feelings,  opinions, 
and  attitudes  of  the  group  members. 

Ability  to  think  -  there  is  a  high  correlation  between  in- 
telligence  and  leadership. 

Emotional  stability  -  they  have  warm,  friendly  personali- 
ties, free  of  insecurity  and  anxiety. 

Depending  upon  the  type  of  leader  desired,  and  the  particular 
situation,  the  kind  of  leadership  training  needed  will  vary. 
The  retraining  of  leaders  or  managers  can  also  be  accomplished. 

Many  public  service  agencies  have  special  management  training 
programs  for  individuals  who  assume  management  positions.  In 
addition,  particular  agencies  may  send  their  newly  promoted 
managers  to  outside  agencies  or  schools  for  management  train- 
ing. 


STUDENT  °    List  at  least  eight  different  kinds  of  groups. 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES         °    Identify  distinguishing  characteristics  of  membership 

groups  and  reference  groups. 

°    In  small  groups,  discuss  how  group  pressures  and  values 
might  inhibit^or  facilitate  communication. 

°    Write  an  es^slT^  on  the  role  of  status  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  communication  an  individual  might  receive  in  a 
group. 

View  and  discuss  films  on  group  processes,  such  as:  Vhat 
Will  Patty  Do?^  Group  Pressure^  Anatomy  of  a  Group ^  Diag- 
nosing Group  Operation. 

°    Role-play  the  various  types  of  leadership  styles  by  simu- 
lating an  authoritarian,  democratic,  and  laissez-faire 
group  leader. 

°    Discuss  how  a  particular  leadership  style  might  affect 
group  communications. 
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Develop  a  list  of  the  three  most  important  characteristics 
of  a  group  leader. 


Listen  to  taped  conversations  of  leaders  (for  example 

Citizenship  Proaesses  or  World  Personalities:    World  Lead- 
ers) ,  and  discuss  the  effectiveness  of  thei*^  leadership 
styles. 

Debate  the  following  statement:  "Leaders  cannot  both  in- 
spire and  direct  at  the  same  time." 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Have  the  students  develop  individual  lists  of  various 
groups. 

Provide  examples  of  menbership  groups  and  reference  groups, 
and  discuss  the  differences  and  simularities  between  tKem. 

Encourage  discussion  on  such  points  as  group  pressures  and 
values. 

Show  films  on  group  processes,  such  as:    What  Will  Patty 
Do?^  Group  Pressure^  Anatomy  of  a  Group j  Diagnosing  Group 
Operation. 

Assign  written  exercises  on  the  role  of  status  and  its 
affect  on  group  communication. 

Arrange  role-playing  exercises  on  leadership  styles  -  au- 
thoritarian, democratic,  and  laissez-faire. 

Encourage  small  group  discussion  on  the  type  of  group  atmos- 
phere a  particular  leadership  style  evokes. 

Discuss  with  the  class  the  concept  that  leadership  style 
affects  group  communications. 

Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  and  have  each  group  come 
up  with  its  own  list  of  the  three  most  important  character- 
istics of  effective  leaders. 
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°    Present  taped  conversation  of  different  leadership  styles: 
for  example.  Citizenship  Prooesseo  or  World  Personalities : 
World  Leaders^  and  discuss  the  effectiveness  of  their 
leadership  styles. 

°    While  listening  to  role-playing  exercises  of  different 
leadership  styles,  use  a  rating  sheet  to  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  each  leader.    Encourage  the  students  to  use 
rating  sheets,  too. 

Leaders  and  Leadership  (Transparency,  purchase).  Creative 
Visuals,  1969. 
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What  you  Expect  of  Members  of  your  Peer  Group  (Transparency, 
purchase),  Creative  Visuals,  1969. 

Handbook  of  Social  Psychology,  Second  Edition  Vol.  IV  Group 
Psychology  and  Phenomena  of^Interaction ,  Gardner  Lindzey  and 
E.  Aronson,  Addi son-Wesley  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1969. 

Social  Psychology:    Individuals,  Groups,  Societies,  John  W. 
McDavid  and  Herbert  Harari ,  Harper  and  Row,  1968. 

Introduction  to  Group  Dynamics,  Malcolm  Knowles  and  Hulda 
Knowles,  Association  Press,  1969. 

Group  Dynamics,  Josef  Cohen,  Rand  McNally  and  Company,  1969. 

Anatomy  of  a  Group  (Movie  16mm  reel,  rental),  Indiana  Univer- 
sity A-V  Center,  1970. 

Group  Process  and  Gang  Delinquency,  James  F.  Short,  Jr.,  and 
Frank  L.  Strodtbeck,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1965. 

How  to  Develop  Better  Leaders,  Malcolm  Knowles  and  Hulda 
Knowles,  Association  Press,  1969. 

World  Personalities:    World  Leaders  (Ser  6,  Audio-Cassette, 
purchase).  Classroom  World,  1970. 

For  Those  Who  Must  Level,  Hillsdale  College  Faculty,  Dartnell 
Corp.,  1970. 

Think  of  Others  First  (Filmstrip,  purchase),  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich,  Inc. ,  1969. 

What  Will  Patty  Do?  (Group  Pressure),  (Movie  8mm,  loop,  pur- 
chase, CENCO  Educational  Aids,  1969. 

Diagnosing  Group  Operatftm-^Ji^ovie  16mm  reel,  rental),  Indiana 
University  A-V  Center,  1970. 

Not  Left  to  Change  (Movie  16mm  reel,  rental),  Indiana  Univer- 
sity A-V  Center,  1970. 

Citizenship  Processes  (Audio  Tape  Reel,  purchase),  H.  Wilson, 
1969. 


Sociology:  The  Study  of  Man  in  Society,  Charles  E.  Merrill, 
1969. 

The  Study  of  Sociology,  Charles  E.  Merrill,  1969. 


Helping  the  Child  Accept  the  Do's  (Movie  16mm  reel,  loan), 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health,  1969. 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  4  of  the  Social -Services  group. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit  n 

WORKING  WITH  COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  GROUPS 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  identify  the  various  types  of  community  work 
performed  by  social -service  aides. 

2.  Ability  to  understand  how  to  recruit  clients  for  a  social - 
service  agency. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  the  importance  of  acquiring  knowledge 
of  the  community  in  order  to  work  more  effectively  as  a 
social-service  aide. 

4.  Ability  to  define  the  relationship  between  social -service 
aides  and  community  groups. 

5.  Ability  to  acquire  the  necessary  skills  to  successfully 
conduct  a  community  meeting. 

6.  Ability  to  help  community  groups  solve  their  own  problems. 

7.  Ability  to  use  an  understanding  of  community  organizations 
and  groups  to  work  with  them  more  effectively  as  social- 
service  aides. 


INTRODUCTION 

There  are  two  major  types  of  activities  for  social -service 
aides  in  the  community.    First,  the  aide  attempts  to  spread 
knowledge  of  agency  services  and  to  increase  their  use  by  com- 
munity residents  eligible  for  them.    In  addition,  the  aide 
learns  how  community  persons  feel  about  agency  services  and 
relays  his  findings  to  the  agency  staff.    Together,  these  two 
activities  make  up  what  has  been  called  the  bridge  function  of 
the  aide  -  the  linking  together  of  residents  in  the  community 
and  social  services. 
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Another  part  of  the  aide's  community  work  is  to  gather  support 
from  individuals  and  groups,  or  to  help  them  develop  the 
strength  to  make  certain  changes  in  ccxnmunity  conditions  and 
services.    Here  the  aide  is  involved  in  social  action. 


INCREASING  COMMUNITY  ACCEPTANCE  OF  AGENCY  SERVICES 

Reaching,  the  Appropriate  People.    Many  persons  are  unaware  of 
the  services  that  are  available  to  them,  particularly  in  poor 
communities,    A  mother  may  want  to  work  but  may  be  unable  to 
do  so  because  she  has  no  reliable,  well-qualified  person  to 
care  for  her  children.    She  may  not  know  that  there  are  day- 
care services  in  the  neighborhood  for  which  her  children  would 
be  eligible.    On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  may  be  a  lack  of 
sufficient  day-care  centers  in  a  community,  in  which  case  com- 
munity residents  may  be  helped  to  take  action  to  secure  such 
services . 

There  are  several  important  tasks  involved  in  spreading  the 
word  about  community  services: 

°    An  aide  needs  to  know  as  muoh  about  the  services  as  an 
intake  worker  who  explains  them  to  the  client  applying 
for  help  -  who  is  eligible,  what  exactly  is  offered,  the 
hours  when  service  is  offered,  etc. 

°    An  aide  needs  to  know  who  in  the  community  needs  but  seems 
not  to  be  using  services.    This  involves  finding  out  the 
most  efficient  way  to  reach  as  many  people  as  possible, 
preferably  in  groups  rather  than  individually.    Are  they 
likely  to  belong  to  groups,  and  if  so,  what  kind? 

It  makes  no  sense  to  go  to  a  parent- teachers  meeting  at  a 
school  to  explain  what  legal  services  are  available  to  poor 
persons  when  the  people  who  need  them  most  do  not  attend  such 
meetings.    They  may  not  belong  to  any  official,  organized 
groups,  but  may  perhaps  be  members  of  social  groups  that  exist 
mainly  for  mutual  benefit,  such  as  a  home-town  club  or  a  card 
club.    Their  only  affiliation  may  be  as  members  of  churches; 
perhaps,  only  small  storefront  churches,  rather  than  with  the 
established  larger  church  groups. 

Finally,  those  who  most  need  information  about  services  may  be 
unaffiliated  with  any  groups  or  gatherings.    If  the  persons 
the  social-service  aide  is  trying  to  reach  belong  to  informal 
groups,  he  will  have  to  speak  to  the  group  in  a  way  that  is 
most  likely  to  be  understood  by  the  members.    This  will  involve 
knowing  something  about  the  group  and  the  usual  way  that  people 
talk  and  act  in  it.    If  the  persons  are  unaffiliated,  the  aide 
will  have  to  find  the  best  ways  of  getting  the  message  to  them 
in  their  homes  or  on  the  street. 
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Gaining  Knowledge  of  the  Community.    Part  of  getting  to  work 
in  the  community  is  getting  to  know  about  it.    The  aide  may  be 
a  resident  of  this  neighborhood,  and  even  have  been  hired  as 
an  aide  partly  because  of  his  knowledge  of  it  and  his  contacts 
with  other  community  residents.    But  even  so,  the  aide  needs 
to  take  a  look  at  the  community  from  his  new  position  as  an 
aide. 

For  example,  he  may  have  been  active  in  educational  affairs 
and  may  be  informed  about  educational  problems,  and  about 
groups  interested  in  improving  education  and  persons  who  have 
the  ability  to  make  decisions,  or  who  have  status  in  the  field 
of  education.    If  the  aide's  job  is  concerned  with  welfare, 
housing,  or  recreational  facilities,  he  will  need  to  find  out 
about  different  individual  groups,  and  those  people  who  are 
involved  and  who  have  influence  in  these  other  fields. 

Learning  about  Problems,    Depending  on  the  aide's  assignment, 
he  may  have  to  get  in  touch  with  organized  groups  in  the  com- 
munity that  are  interested  in  some  of  the  problems  the  agency 
wishes  him  to  work  on;  reach  all  groups  in  order  to  inform 
persons  about  agency  services;  or  recruit  persons  who  are  prob- 
ably unaffiliated  with  groups  but  who  need  to  be  reached.  The 
social-service  aide  will  also  need  to  know  something  about  how 
to  get  things  done  in  this  particular  community,  such  as  which 
legislators  are  likely  to  be  helpful  with  what  type  of  commu- 
nity problems.    In  addition  to  whatever  the  worker  knows  about 
the  community  already  and  what  information  his  agency  possesses, 
the  aide  should  be  familiar  with  some  methods  of  gaining  these 
kinds  of  information. 

LeaminQ  from  Groups.    The  aide  may  be  able  to  find  out  about 
established  groups  and  something  about  community  problems  from 
neighborhood  associations,  to  which  many  groups  belong.  Such 
organizations  are  often  interested  in  a  variety  of  community 
problems. 

There  may  be  a  citywide  health  and  welfare  council  that  coor- 
dinates the  work  of  all  agencies  and  groups  interested  in  wel- 
fare problems.    A  council  may  be  able  to  put  the  aide  in  touch 
with  local  groups  involved  in  the  problem. 

There  are  certain  citywide  groups  interested  in  problems,  such 
as  housing,  civil  rights,  and  education,  and  these  may  be 
sources  of  information  about  problems,  perhaps  even  on  a  neigh- 
borhood basis.    They  may  also  be  able  to  put  the  aide  in  touch 
with  local  people  who  are  concerned  with  these  problems. 

There  may  be  a  local  social  agency,  a  local  university,  or  an 
agency  concerned  with  social  research  that  has  made  a  study  of 
community  problems  and  conditions,  and  can  supply  the  worker 
with  facts  about  the  problems  he  is  working  on. 
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Finally,  the  aide  must  be  out  in  the  community,  talking  with 
people  on  street  corners  and  park  benches,  interviewing  shop- 
keepers, meeting  people  who  congregate  at  the  corner  grocery, 
talking  with  clients  and  their  friends,  and  observing  the  ac- 
tivities of  youngsters,  the  use  of  playgrounds,  the  conditions 
of  housing,  and  the  like. 

A  balanced  knowledge,  based  on  personal  observation  and  perhaps 
on  his  own  experience  as  a  resident,  and  on  factual  information 
(if  it  is  available) is  a  desirable  foundation  for  community 
work. 

Putting  Knowledge  to  Work,    Learning  about  the  community,  its 
people,  its  groups,  and  its  problems  is  a  continuous  process, 
partly  because  there  is  a  great  deal  to  learn,  and  partly 
because  there  is  much  change.    As  the  aide  works,  he  may  become 
a  specialist  in  certain  areas,  such  as  housing,  recreation,  and 
police  protection. 

But,  for  the  most  part,  the  social-service  aide  will  be  a  gen- 
eralist,  a  jaak-o f -all- trades .    The  worker  must  not  only  keep 
informed  about  the  community  through  his  contact  with  the 
people  and  groups  in  it  -  from  clients  to  community  leaders  - 
but  he  must  also  keep  abreast  of  local,  regional,  national,  and 
even  world  events  that  may  influence  his  work.    If  the  mayor 
announces  that  his  office  will  find  jobs  for  youngsters  this 
summer,  the  aide  will  want  to  be  the  first  to  know,  so  that  he 
can  quickly  let  neighborhood  persons  know  how  they  can  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity.    If  Congress  is  considering  a 
housing  bill,  the  aide  may  wnat  to  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  community  groups  and  urge  that  they  either  support  or 
oppose  it. 

This  sounds  like  a  big  job  -  and  it  is.    No  one  will  expect 
the  beginning  aide  in  public  service  work  to  have  these  skills 
and  abilities  irmiediately.    But  the  aide's  work  and  training 
should  aim  him  in  this  direction.    One  can  never  know  all  there 
is  to  know  about  particular  problems ,  much  less  about  a  number 
of  problems.    The  new  aide  should  therefore  develop  ways  of 
learning  how  to  get  information  and  where  to  find  and  how  to 
use  the  skills  of  specialists,  experts,  and  consultants  in  his 
community. 

One  of  the  aide's  major  resources  is,  of  course,  his  supervisor 
and  other  experts  in  his  agency. 


Relationship  of  the  Aide  to  Community  Groups.    The  relation- 
ship  between  the  aide  and  community  groups  "depends  on  the  na- 
ture of  his  assignment,  characteristics  of  the  groups  served, 
the  aide's  own  style  of  working,  and  other  factors. 

For  example,  if  the  aide  is  trying  to  recruit  clients  or  to 
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establish  a  pressure  group  to  work  for  quicker  responses  to 
housing-code  violations,  he  may  have  to  act  as  an  organizer. 
He  will  have  an  active  role,  and  will  persuade,  urge,  and  con- 
vince.   If  he  attends  a  meeting  to  explain  his  agency's  ser- 
vices or  a  certain  policy  of  the  agency,  he  will  be  a  guest 
speaker  and  will  try  to  relate  to  the  group  as  he  has  observed 
others  doing.    This  active  role  is  suitable  to  the  aide,  who 
may  be  a  coirmunity  resident  and  who  can  be  expected,  more  than 
the  professional  who  is  an  outsider,  to  understand  the  needs 
of  the  community. 

Frequently,  the  professional  community  worker  has  been  an  en- 
abler,  one  who  helps  the  group  to  function  better,  but  who 
usually  does  not  assume  a  leadership  role.    He  encourages  or- 
ganization, helps  to  smooth  relations  between  members,  gathers 
needed  information,  etc.    The  idea  is  to  encourage  the  group 
to  be  independent  of  the  worker,  to  develop  its  own  leadership, 
and  to  make  its  own  decisions  and  plans.    Sometimes,  aides  will 
be  enablers,  too. 

Probably  the  new  worker  will  find  himself  playing  a  number  of 
these  roles,  often  with  the  same  group.    As  he  begins  assign- 
ments and  as  work  progresses,  he  will  need  to  determine  which 
roles  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  community  group  in  achieving 
its  goals. 


Delivering  the  Message  to  Community  Persons.  Obviously, 
public  service  agencies  should  not  and  probably  cannot  be 
linked  with  people  unless  their  services  are  genuinely  needed 
by  the  people.    One  often  speaks  of  clients  as  being  unmotivated 
to  use  agencies,  when  perhaps  they  fail  to  use  services  because 
the  services  are  not  as  useful  as  they  might  be.    It  is  the 
job  of  the  aide,  who  serves  as  bridge  between  the  agencies  and 
the  community,  to  inform  agency  staff  of  the  attitudes  of 
community  residents  toward  services. 


The  Corrmmity  -  Aaenau  Bridge.    There  will  probably  be  estab- 
lished procedures  in  most  public  service  agencies  for  passing 
on  what  an  aide  learns  to  those  persons  in  a  position  to  make 
changes  in  the  agency.    The  new  worker  should  learn  these  pro- 
cedures carefully,  and  never  fail  to  report  what  he  has  le^^feS- 
ed  from  individuals  and  groups.    In  turn,  he  should  not  fatT 
to  report  back  to  community  residents  the  results  of  his 
efforts.    If  the  aide  seems  to  ignore  their  opinions,  they 
will  gradually  cease  to  think  it  worthwhile  to  let  him  know 
how  they  feel.    An  aide's  request  for  their  comments  will  have 
seemed  a  mere  courtesy  rather  than  purposeful. 

It  may  be  that  the  agency  could  make  a  change  but  chooses  not 
to,  or  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  the  changes  which  are  re- 
quested.   Even  if  the  worker  is  on  the  side  of  some  of  the 
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cOTmunity  persons,  he  must  accurately  and  immediately  relay 
the  message  to  them,  informing  them  of  whatever  rights  they 
have  to  appeal  the  policies  of  social  agencies. 

Adhevenae  to  Agency  Poliay.    The  aide  must  be  careful  to  re- 
member that,  no  matter  how  strongly  he  disagrees  with  agency 
policy,  he  is  an  agency  employee.    An  aide's  role  is  to  make 
his  opinions  and  those  of  others  known  to  agency  administra- 
tors and  perhaps  to  join  other  staff  members  in  attempting  to 
influence  these  decisions.    It  is  not  the  aide's  role  to  work 
against  the  agency  as  if  he  were  a  community  resident,  rather 
than  a  staff  member.    It  is  very  hard  to  keep  these  roles 
straight,  especially  when  the  aide  is  a  community  resident 
himself  and  has  much  in  common  with  the  persons  who  are  criti- 
cizing the  agency.    Above  all,  the  aide  should  avoid  giving 
community  persons  false  hope  by  confusing  his  understanding 
of  their  position  with  his  ability  to  get  something  done  about 
it. 


Dialogue  Between  Community  and  Agency.    Community  persons  may 
criticize  certain  things  about  agency  services  that  are  within 
the  power  of  agency  officials  to  change.    For  example,  they 
may  let  the  aide  know  that  services  would  be  more  widely  used 
if  there  were  evening  hours,  or  if  there  were  translators  for 
persons  who  speak  a  foreign  language.   These  types  of  changes 
may  be  made  by  administrators,  and  probably  Would  require  no 
new  laws  or  decisions  by  elected  officials,  such  as  the  mayor 
or  governor.    The  agency  staff  may  even  be  able  to  modify  pub- 
lic housing  policies,  such  as  those  that  deny  apartments  to 
women  who  have  illegitimate  children.    Obviously,  some  of  the 
objections  raised  by  community  residents  are  more  likely  to  be 
greeted  with  a  positive  response  than  others. 

There  are  other  types  of  needed  changes  in  community  services 
that  the  agency  staff  cannot  make  and  that  therefore  require 
enough  community  support  to  influence  legislators  or  other 
government  officials. 

It  may  be  that  services  are  not  so  much  under-used  as  insuf- 
ficient.   Community  residents  can  be  encouraged  to  take  action 
that  will  lead  to  increased  services,  such  as  collecting  sig- 
natures on  a  petition  for  presentation  to  an  elected  official, 
writing  letters  to  the  newspaper,  organizing  a  march  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure,  or  sending  a  delegation  to  Washington  or 
the  state  capital.    The  choice  of  action  plan   depends  upon 
what  goes  on  in  the  ccxnmunity,  the  type  of  changes  sought, 
the  steps  already  taken,  etc.,  to  name  a  few  considerations. 

It  may  be  thaf^the  desired  action  is  not  directly  related  to 
the  aide's  agency  but  very  much  influences  how  his  agency  ser- 
vices are  used.    For  example,  although  the  new  aide  may  be  on 
the  staff  of  the  welfare  department,  he  still  may  be  able  to 
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assist  community  residents  in  securing  better  housing,  stnce 
they  can  hardly  be  led  toward  greater  personal  and  financial 
independence  (the  goal  of  income  maintenance  programs)  if  they 
are  being  dragged  down  by  deteriorated  housing.  Or  the  aide 
may  advocate  changes  in  shopping  facilities  because  he  knows 
that  high  prices  and  inferior  merchandise  make  it  harder  for 
welfare  clients,  as  well  as  other  poor  people,  to  get  by. 

Bringing  about  changes  in  coirmunity  conditions  and  services 
not  directly  affected  by  his  agency  may  be  a  less  difficult 
role  for  the  aide  than  for  the  professional,  partly  because 
it  is  less  likely  to  involve  the  kinds  of  conflict  of  inter- 
est that  we  have  been  mentioning  above. 


SKILLS.  IMPORTANT  TO  COMMUNITY  WORK 

In  this  discussion,  it  is  impossible  to  cover  all  the  skills 
required  of  the  social-service  aide  who  works  in  the  community. 
Many  of  these  he  will  have  already  developed  as  a  citizen, 
parent,  or  active  participant  in  his  coirmunity.    Since  most 
community  work  involves  formal  or  informal  participation  in 
meetings,  this  discussion  will  deal  primarily  with  the  aide's 
behavior  in  regard  to  meetings,  as  well  as  with  some  steps 
that  might  be  taken  by  a  group  to  solve  a  community  problem. 


The  Aide  and  His  Participation  in  Meetings. 

Setting  Up  a  Meeting.    If  a  social-service  aide  is  asked  to 
set  up  a  meeting,  here  is  a  checklist  of  things  he  should  do: 

°    Does  everyone  know  where  and  when  the  meeting  is  being 
held?    Have  reminders  been  sent  out  or  calls  made? 

°    Are  there  enough  seats  for  everyone?   A  place  for  hats 
and  coats? 

°    Are  there  name  tags  or  cards  for  each  person?   Are  there 
blank  tags  and  a  marker  for  the  names  of  people  who  come 
unexpectedly?    If  there  are  no  tags,  is  there  another  way 
for  people  to  be  introduced  to  each  other? 

°    Are  there  copies  of  the  agenda  for  everyone?    If  not,  can 
it  be  put  on  a  big  poster  or  blackboard?    Is  there  room 
on  the  agenda  for  topics  to  be  added  by  the  group? 

°    Are  there  people  who  can  interpret  or  translate  for  those 
who  speak  a  different  language? 

°    Will  someone  be  selected  to  take  notes  at  the  meeting, 
so  that  decisions  and  discussions  are  not  lost? 

°    Will  a  report  of  the  meeting  be  sent  to  each  person  who 
attended?    To  others  who  couldn't  come? 
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°    Does  the  aide  have  printed  material  from  his  agency  to 
hand  out?    If  not,  is  he  prepared  to  tell  the  group  mem- 
bers what  they  need  to  know  about  the  agency's  services? 

°    Is  the  aide  prepared  to  introduce  himself  to  the  group? 
To  tell  them  something  about  himself? 

°  Have  other  people  been  helped  to  participate  in  the  meet- 
ings? Have  they  been  supplied  with  information  and  given 
a  chance  to  discuss  or  even  practice  their  part? 

Obviously,  some  of  these  items  may  not  apply  to  the  kind  of 
group  the  aide  is  working  with  or  to  the  type  of  meeting  that 
will  be  held.    There  may  be  some  other  considerations,  such 
as  child-care  arrangements,  if  it  is  important  for  mothers  to 
attend. 

Getting  Peoyle  to  Come  to  a  Meeting.    Getting  people  to  come 
to  a  meeting  can  be  a  very  difficult  job.    The  aide  may  be 
asked  to  recruit  people  and  get  them  interested.    This  may 
mean  going  from  door  to  door,  or  talking  with  people  in  super- 
markets, laundromats,  bars,  churches,  etc.    If  he  has  friends 
in  the  community,  the  aide  can  ask  them  to  help  him.    If  he 
doesn't  have  friends  there,  he  should  try  to  get  to  know  peo- 
ple he  has  seen  once  or  twice,  particularly  his  clients  in 
individual  services. 

People  will  be  more  likely  to  come  to  a  meeting  if  a  friend 
asks  them  to  go.    Calling  on  a  person  lets  him  know  that  the 
worker  is  interested  in  him  as  a  person.    It  gives  him  the 
feeling  that  if  he  comes  to  the  meeting  he  will  not  be  a 
stranger  -  he  will  at  least  know  one  other  person,  the  aide 
himself. 

A  personal  visit  is  more  likely  to  get  results  than  a  phone 
call  or  a  postcard.^    Phone  and  mail  contacts  are  helpful  re- 
minders after  a  personal  visit  or  contact  has  been  made.  Of 
course,  it  will  not  always  be  possible  to  see  each  person  indi 
vi dually.    A  committee  composed  of  people  who  have  already 
indicated  their  willingness  to  attend  can  be  used  to  attract 
more  people.    Scxiie times,  if  the  aide  knows  one  person  in  a 
building  or  on  a  block,  he  can  get  him  to  ask  his  neighbors. 
People  are  more  likely  to  come  if  they  are  invited  by  someone 
they  know  well  and  can  trust.    When  an  aide  can  get  people  to 
help  him  encourage  attendance,  the  chances  for  a  successful 
meeting  are  increased. 

Goals  of  a  First  Meeting.    Certain  things  need  to  happen  at 
the  first  meeting  of  a  group  if  it  is  to  be  successful  in 
launching  its  program: 

°    People  should  get  acquainted  and  exchange  points  of  view. 
°    Group  members  should  agree  on  what  they  will  tackle  first. 
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°    The  group  should  agrea  on  how  it  will  tackle  the  program. 

°    People  should  be  given  responsibilities  for  working  on  the 
problem. 

°    The  group  should  agree  on  the  time  and  place  for  the  next 
meeting. 

°    The  members  should  make  plans  for  bringing  in  other  people 
who  need  to  be  involved  in  the  next  meeting. 


If  the  Aide  is  Chairman.    In  some  instances,  the  social -service 
aide  may  have  to  run  the  first  meeting.    If  this  happens,  the 
aide  should  let  the  group  know  that  he  is  taking  this  respon- 
sibility only  until  the  group  has  an  opportunity  to  select 
its  own  chairman.    As  temporary  chairman,  the  worker  should 
keep  certain  things  in  mind: 

°    Try  to  create  an  informal  atmosphere  where  people  feel  free 
to  talk  and  exchange  ideas  in  a  friendly  way. 

°    Try  to  provide  a  sense  of  direction  so  that  members  will 
see  that  the  meeting  is  getting  somewhere. 

°    Ask  questions  which  help  to  make  other  people's  remarks 
clearer. 

°    Summarize  from  time  to  time. 

°    Suggest  that  the  group  consider  one  idea  at  a  time. 

°    Bring  people  back  to  the  topic  if  they  get  off  the  track. 

°    If  other  members  are  able  to  do  some  of  these  things,  let 
them.    This  means  they  are  on  the  way  to  taking  over  the 
group  themselves. 


The  Agenda.    It  is  a  good  idea  to  start  out  with  an  agenda 
(a  written  list  of  things  to  be  discussed).    The  agenda  can 
be  made  up  in  advance  of  the  meeting  by  the  aide,  or  prefer- 
ably, by  a  committee  of  members.    Copies  of  the  agenda  should 
be  available  to  everyone  who  comes  to  the  meeting.    This  helps 
people  to  stick  to  the  topics  and  gives  them  an  idea  of  what 
will  happen  next. 

However,  the  agenda  should  not  keep  people  from  discussing 
other  topics;  it  should  nut  interfere  with  the  flexibility  to 
deal  with  new  problems  as  they  arise. 


Observing  a  Meeting,    Observing  a  meeting  is  important  for  sev- 
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era!  reasons.    First,  it  helps  the  social-service  aide  develop 
the  skills  needed  to  organize  a  meeting.    It  may  also  give  the 
aide  some  clues  of  the  manner  in  which  certain  groups  or  cer- 
tain community  residents  behave  at  meetings.    If  he  has  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  meeting,  the  aide  can  better  gear  his  remarks  to 
their  accustomed  style.    It  would  be  helpful  for  the  aide  to 
attend  a  variety  of  community  meetings  as  an  observer  with  his 
supervisor,  or  with  a  person  who  is  experienced  in  running  or 
helping  to  organize  meetings.    In  this  way,  the  aide  can  ask 
questions  on  the  spot. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  to  look  for  when  observing  a  meet- 
ing; they  more  or  less  suggest  some  guidelines  for  a  success- 
ful meeting,  as  well : 

°  Were  people  friendly  or  unfriendly?  Was  there  much  talk 
among  people  before  the  meeting  started?  Did  guests  and 
new  members  feel  welcome? 

°    Was  the  meeting  of  a  suitable  length,  or  too  long?  (Meet- 
ings are  seldom  too  short!) 

Was  there  a  written  agenda?    Did  everyone  get  a  copy?  Was 
there  an  orderly  presentation  of  business? 

Did  the  officers  seem  well  prepared? 

Did  everyone  get  a  chance  to  have  his  say,  or  did  one  or 
two  people  dominate  the  meeting? 

Did  members  have  an  opportunity  to  propose  and  vote  on 
their  own  motions,  or  was  action  already  decided  by  the 
officers? 

°    Were  things  accomplished?    Were  decisions  made  or  left 
undecided? 

Were  decisions  railroaded  through  without  sufficient  time 
for  members  to  think  about  what  was  at  stake? 

Were  people  chosen  or  elected  to  do  jobs  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting? 

°    Did  the  discussion  stick  to  the  matter  at  hand  and  move  to- 
ward a  solution? 

Was  there  an  agency  worker  present?    What  was  his  role? 
Did  he  take  over  the  meeting  or  did  he  let  the  chairman  run 
the  meeting? 

Did  he  step  in  at  the  right  times  to  help  the  members  over 
the  rough  spots,    offer  advice,  information,  etc.? 
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These  are  only  a  few  things  to  keep  in  mind  when  observing  a 
meeti  ng . 

WORKING  WITH  THE  GROUP 

Keeping  a  Group  Going.    Here  are  some  ways  of  keeping  a  group 
going,  or  of  holding  the  members'  interest,  enthusiasm,  and 
belief  in  the  value  of  group  efforts  to  solve  community  prob- 
lems : 

°    The  more  people  involved  in  the  planning  and  leadership 
group,  the  more  likely  it  will  be  an  active  group.  Members 
lose  interest  in  a  one-man  organization.    If  a  number  of 
people  are  contributing  leadership,  the  skills,  interests, 
and  resources  available  to  the  group  are  that  much  greater. 

°  Seeing  a  problem  through  and  then  moving  on  to  another  one, 
perhaps  of  more  importance,  not  only  maintains  interest  but 
increases  involvement  in  community  affairs. 

°   Making  the  first  project  one  that  will  succeed  will  help 
maintain  interest  and  confidence  in  the  organization. 

°    Taking  time  at  the  end  of  a  meeting  to  plan  for  the  next 
meeting  is  a  good  way  to  get  people  interested  in  the  next 
meeting,  or  in  coming  again. 

°    Bringing  new  people  into  the  group  helps  members  feel  that 
it  is  worthwhile  being  part  of  the  group.    New  people  bring 
new  ideas,  too. 

°    The  agenda  should  make  sense  to  the  group  and  should  be 
easy  to  follow. 

°    Time  should  be  planned  so  that  all  members  can  take  part 
in  discussions.    People  bring  their  own  concerns  with  them 
to  meetings,  and  will  often  use  a  meeting  as  a  place  for 

letting  off  steccm. 

°   Members  should  take  increasing  amounts  of  responsibility 
for  the  group  as  time  goes  on.    Social -service  aides  should 
be  available  for  advice  and  direction,  but  leadership  should 
usually  be  passed  on  to  the  members. 

Helping  a  Group  Solve  a  Problem.    Social -service  aides  can  in- 
sure that  a  group  works  together  to  solve  a  community  problem 
by  following  at  least  the  simple  steps  discussed  below,  pro- 
vided they  are  dealing  with  simple  problems;  problems  that  do 
not  involve  much  conflict  or  controversy,  such  as  the  one  used 
as  an  illustration.    Although  many  beginning  social-service 
aides  will  be  working  on  problems  which  may  be  more  complicat- 
ed and  more  controversial,  the  steps  outlined  can  help  them 


to  focus  on  how  to  go  about  helping  a  group.    But  simply  fol- 
lowing these  steps  will  not  insure  success.    Success,  in  its 
control  ^^^^^^  °"  ""^"^  factors,  some  beyond  the  aide's 

Help  the  aroup  to  svell  out  the  problem  —  Fifth  and  Elm 
IS  a  dangerous  corner^;  there  are  too  many  accidents  there: 
we  need  to  do  something  about  it. 

Make  sure  everyone  understands  the  problem  clearly  —  Does 
everyone  know  where  hifth  and  Elm  is?    Can  you  prbve  that 
It  s  a  dangerous  corner?    What  facts  and  figures  do  you 
have?    What  information  do  you  need  to  make  the  problem 
Clear?    How  do  you  go  about  getting  this  information? 


want  —  The 


mes . 


Help  group  members  decide  what  result  theu 
group  wants  the  corner  to  be  safe  at  all  ti 

Think  of  ways  to  solve  the  problem  —  Put  in  a  traffic 
light;  put  up  a  biul^  sign;  make  the  area  a  play  street 
closed  to  traffic;  post  a  policeman  at  the  corner. 

Check  each  possible  solution  and  decide  which  is  the  best  — 

^  lllV^^  requires  more   money  to  install  than 

a  STOP  sign  and  the  city  is  likely  to  be  in  favor  of 
something  less  costly; 

If  the  street  is  made  a  play  street,  the  problem  is 
solved  only  during  the  day,  the  business  establishments 
on  the  block  would  oppose  this  move,  and  their  support 
could  be  helpful  for  a  different  solution; 

A  policeman  would  only  be  posted  during  heavy  traffic 
hours.    The  danger  is  there  full-time. 

ge^ect  best  solution  —  A  STOP  sign  seems  the  best  way 
to  handle  this  situation  and  the  one  most  likely  to  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

Plan  and  organize  for  action  —  How  does  the  group  ask  for 
f.u        l'^  sign  to  be  installed?    Who  inows  the  procedures? 
What  information  is  needed  to  support  the  request?  who 
should  be  asked  to  help  with  the  group's  effort?    Who  will 
be  in  charge  of  what?    What  will  the  timetable  be  for  the 
various  steps?    Do  we  have  an  alternative  plan  if  we  are 
turned  down? 

Evalvate  progress  as  vou  go  along  -  What  steps  should  be 
taken  according  to  the  plan  of  action?    What  steps  have 
been  taken?    What  have  been  the  results?    If  something 
didn  t  work,  why  didn't  it?    What  changes  in  plans  have  to 
be  made  as  a  result  of  what  has  happened? 
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^    Follow-up  on  the  action —  Are  people  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities  on  time?    If  the  city  said  it  would  act, 
has  it  done  so?    Has  the  group  sent  letters  of  thanks  to 
people  who  were  helpful?    What  did  the  group  learn  about 
getting  things  done?   What  should  be  done  differently  next 
time?    What  was  satisfying?    What  wasn't  satisfying?  Why? 

One  should  realize  that  people  who  work  in  social  and  economic 
services  perform  a  very  important  job.    Some  of  what  has  been 
written  here  will  not  apply  to  everyone,  or  to  every  public- 
service  agency  providing  social  and  economic  services  to  indi- 
viduals and  groups.    However,  one  should  gain  an  appreciation 
for  the  need  to  work  with  community  organizations  and  groups 
in  order  to  provide  meaningful  services  to  people  in  need. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


List  the  various  types  of  community  work  performed  by  so- 
cial-service aides. 

View  films  on  urban  communities,  such  as  The  Changing  City^ 
and  HaD  to  Live  in  a  City^  and  discuss  why  social -service 
aides  should  know  about  urban  cormnuni ties  to  be  more  effec- 
tive as  an  aide. 

Participate  in  a  serious  game  (for  example.  Simulation 
Games:  Ghetto)  to  recognize  the  importance  of  trying  to 
understand  clients  feelings  and  attitudes. 

Use  case  studies  (for  example,  A  Camel  is  a  Horse  Designed 
by  a  Committee  J  Progress  City^  or  The  Aide  Meets  Suooess) 
to  better  understand  the  role  of  social -service  aide  in 
working  with  community  organizations  and  groups. 

In  small  groups,  discuss  the  relationship  of  the  social- 
service  aide  to  the  community  group  he  serves. 

Prepare  a  notebook  outlining  specific  strategies  you  would 
use  to  recruit  clients  for  a  social -service  agency. 

Role-play  as  a  social-service  aide  setting  up  a  meeting. 
Use  your  class  as  the  community  group. 

Write  a  one-page  outline  showing  the  problem-solving  steps 
you  would  utilize  to  help  a  community  group  solve  a  prob- 
lem. 

Discuss  with  the  class  the  various  types  of  work  performed 
by  social-service  aides  in  public  service  agencies. 

Discuss  the  problem  solving  steps  an  aide  might  use  to  help 
a  community  group  solve  a  problem. 

Have  the  class  prepare  a  notebook  containing  specific  tech- 
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niques  or  strategies  that  could  be  used  to  recruit  clients 
for  a  social-service  agency. 

Show  films  on  urban  communities,  such  as  The  Changing  City^ 
or  How  to  Live  in  a  City^  and  discuss  social -service  aide 
effectiveness  afterwards. 

Organize  the  class  into  small  groups  for  discussion  purposes 
of  such  topics  as  Attitudes  of  Aides ^  Community-Aide  Rela- 
tionship^ or  Community  Meeting  Procedure. 

Have  the  students  role-play  as  a  community  group.  Assign 
different  students  to  act  as  the  social-service  aide  set- 
ting up  the  group  meeting. 

Organize  the  playinq  of  a  serious  game  (for  example.  Simula- 
tion Games:    Ghetto)  as  a  springboard  for  class  discussion 
of  feelings  and  attitudes  on  working  with  ccMnunity  organi- 
zations and  groups. 

Assign  case  studies  of  community  action  programs;  for  exam- 
ple, i4  Camel  is  a  Horse  Designed  by  a  Committee^  Progress 
City^  or  The  Aide  Meets  Success.    Allow  the  students  to 
report  their  findings  orally. 


The  Changing  City  (Film  16mm,  reel,  purchase),  Churchill 
Films,  1970. 

How  to  Live  in  a  City  (Film,  16mm,  reel,  rental),  Indiana 
University  A-V  Center,  1970. 

Community  Power  Structure,  Floyd  Hunter,  Doubleday  and 
Company,  Inc.,  Anchor  Books  Editions,  1963. 

Community  (Film,  16mm,  reel,  rental),  Indiana  University 
A-V  Center,  1970. 

How  to  Conduct  a  Community  Action  Meeting  (brochure), 
N.  J.  Community  Action  Training  Institute. 

Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  Henry  M.  Robert,  F.H.  Revell 
Company,  1967. 

Case  Studies  Available  from  the  New  Jersey  Community  Action 
Institute,  Trenton,  N.J.: 

Neighborhood  Area  Service  Centers 

Progress  City 

Neighborhood  Centers  As  A  Tool  for  Community  Action 
^ .  ...^^  The  Aide  Meets  Success 
Organizing  A  Rural  Group 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  5  of  the  Social-Services  group. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 
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Unit  h 

INDIVIDUAL 
ASSISTANCE  SKILLS 


INSTRUCTIONAL  1.  Ability  to  fonn  positive  attitudes  concerning  the  provi- 
OBJECTIVES  sion  of  individual  assistance  skills  to  social -agency 

clients. 

2.  Ability  to  recognize  the  effect  jargon  and  nonverbal  com- 
munication have  on  the  social  aide-client  relationship. 

3.  Ability  to  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  interviewing  skills 
used  by  social -service  workers. 

4.  Ability  to  acquire  a  sensitivity  to  the  various  factors 
that  affect  an  aide's  relationship  with  a  client." 

5.  Ability  to  outline  the  importance  of  different  individual 
assistance  skills  used  by  social-service  aides. 

6.  Ability,  as  a  potential  social-service  worker,  to  show  a 
concern  for  the  feelings  of  clients. 


COffTENT  INTRODUCTION 

Within  the  limitations  of  space  of  this  document,  it  is  not 
practical  to  discuss  in  depth  every  possible  kind  of  skill  a 
social-service  worker  might  need  to  provide  services  to  indi- 
viduals and  families;  nor  is  it  feasible  to  describe  how  to 
do  every  task  an  aide  might  be  called  upon  to  perform  during 
his  career  in  social  service.    However,  anyone  who  is  compe- 
tent and  satisfied  in  this  field  must  have  an  openness  to  new 
learning  and  must  actively  seek  the  new  knowledge,  information, 
and  skills  that  enable  him  to  do  his  job.    Once  an  aide  begins 
work,  the  supervisor  is  the  closest,  day-to-day  source  of  help 
to  him.    Inservice  training  courses  will  help  the  new  employee 
to  develop  greater  competence.    The  aide  should  know  which 
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things  he  can  do  best.    There  will  be  other  skills  with  which 
he  is  less  comfortable  and  less  competent.    These  skills  are 
the  ones  for  which  he  should  seek  immediate  help. 


ATTITUDES  TO  CLIENTS 

Attitudes  influence  everything  one  does.    Attitudes  affect  not 
only  beliefs  and  principles  but  plans  of  action  as  well.  Atti- 
tudes form  and  shape  an  individual's  value  system. 


Attitude  of  Service.    In  order  to  be  helpful,  the  aide  must 
believe  in  the  client's  right  to  service,  and  the  manner  of 
providing  service  must  be  one  that  shows  respect  for  the  cli- 
ent's right  and  ability  to  make  his  own  choices. 

The  aide's  study  of  the  development  of  social  welfare  should 
have  helped  him  to  acquire  an  appreciation  of  social  responsi- 
bility for  human  needs  and  of  the  rights  of  persons  seeking 
help  from  the  community.    An  aide  is  not  doing  a  client  a  fa- 
vor when  he  helps  him,  and  he  should  not  expect  the  client's 
gratitude  or  thanks.    Service  to  individuals  is  the  social- 
service  employee's  job. 


Attitudes  of  Interest.    Attitudes  cannot  be  concealed  from 
others;  they  are  apparent  in  the  way  people  treat  one  another. 

Most  people  can  recall  an  incident,  perhaps  in  a  large  public 
clinic,  an  income-tax  office,  or  the  complaint  desk  of  a  de- 
partment store,  where  he  quickly  got  the  feeling  that  there 
was  little  hope  of  getting  what  he  wanted,  and  that  the  "no" 
would  come  swiftly  and  coldly.    He  did  not  expect  to  be  under- 
stood, nor'even  to  have  the  opportunity  to  fully  explain  his 
side  of  the  story.    He  got  this  feeling  partly  because  of  ex- 
periences he  had  before  -  and  social-service  clients  have  had 
loads  of  these  experiences  -  and  because  this  situation  resem- 
bled others  where  the  answer  was  a  quick  "no."    Workers  were 
ambling  around  the  office  chatting  with  one  another,  or  per- 
haps sitting  at  their  desks  having  coffee  while  he  waited, 
seemingly  by  the  hour. 

Contrast  this  experience  with  another,  perhaps  in  the  same 
office,  where  the  worker  came  out  promptly,  or  sent  someone 
else  to  tell  the  client  that  she  would  see  him  within  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time.    When  the  worker  greeted  the  client  for 
the  first  time,  she  had  an  attitude  of  interest  that  made  this 
a  satisfying  contact  even  if  the  client  did  not  get  exactly 
what  he  came  for. 

Importance  of  First  Contact.    From  the  individual  client's 
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point  of  view,  the  first  person  to  see  him  represents  the 
agency  and  affects  the  client's  view  of  the  agency  from  that 
time  on.    As  was  suggested  in  the  example  just  given,  the  ba- 
sic requirement  of  the  first  contact  is  to  convey  an  interest 
in  the  client  himself  and  in  his  problem.    This  interest  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  calm  but  by  no  means  uncaring  manner  -  with 
an  air  of  assurance  which  will  give  the  client  a  feeling  that 
things  can  be  worked  out  and  that  there  is  no  need  for  him  to 
panic. 

Uniqueness  of  Eaph  Person  and  Problem.    Aides  are  often 
selected  because  of  their  natural  concern  for  people  and  their 
ability  to  convey  that  interest  to  people.    But  it  is  easy  to 
become  bogged  down  during  the  day's  work  and  to  treat  someone 
as  if  he  and  his  problem  were  a  routine  matter.    Remember  that 
no  one's  problem  is  ever  routine  to  him.    One  way  for  an  aide 
to  maintain  a  basic  attitude  of  interest  is  to  remind  himself 
that  there  is  no  routine  person  or  problem.    Every  problem  is 
unique  and  has  its  own  little  twist. 

The  Aide  and  His  Own  Problems.    It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
concentrate  fully  on  someone  else's  problems  if  the  aide  him- 
self is  burdened  or  preoccupied  with  his  own.    It  may  some- 
times became  difficult  for  an  aide  to  come  to  work  without 
his  problems  or  without  forgetting  them  for  the  time  he  is  on 
the  job.    It  might  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  clients  if 
he  stayed  at  home  that  day. 


COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  CLIENTS 

Those  who  plan  to  work  in  social  and  economic  services  must 
realize  that  they  live  in  an  age  of  communication.    Words  and 
pictures  are  sent  around  the  globe  in  seconds.    But  unless 
people  understand  what  is  being  sent  or  said,  they  will  never 
understand  each  other.    There  is  a  great  difference  between 
expressing  a  meaning  and  communicating  a  meaning.    It  is  not 
enough  for  the  worker's  words  to  be  understood;  it  is  vital 
that  they  be  understood  as  they  were  meant. 


Words  with  Different  Meanings.    It  is  easy  to  forget  that  the 
same  words  have  different  meanings  to  people  of  different  back- 
grounds.   Then,  too,  it  is  often  not  the  words,  so  much  as  the 
implication  of  the  words,  that  must  be  made  clear.    As  an  ex- 
ample, consider  the  different  meanings  which  the  phrase  "lower 
class"  has  to  social  workers  and  their  clients.    To  the  pro- 
fessional, it  has  a  particular  factual  meaning;  it  refers  to 
persons  with  low  income,  and  limited  formal  education.  To 
others,  especially  those  who  find  themselves  referred  to  as 
"lower  class,"  it  may  suggest  or  imply  inferiority,  poor  moral 
standards,  and  inadequacy.    The  use  of  this  phrase  should, 
obviously,  be  quite  limited. 
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Use  of  Jargon.    The  use  of  specialized  words  and  terms  that 
are  peculiar  to  a  special  field  or  type  of  training  is  called 
jargon.    Every  job,  trade,  or  profession  develops  a  jargon  of 
its  own.    Persons  who  use  these  terms  every  day  often  forget 
that  they  may  sound  strange  and  confusing  to  others.    As  an 
aide  works  with  professionals  from  many  different  fields,  and 
with  people  from  different  agencies,  he  will  soon  pick  up  much 
of  this  language.    When  (or  if)  it  is  used,  he  should  be  sure 
that  others  know  what  he  is  saying;  he  should  always  make  an 
effort  to  be  understood  and  to  speak  clearly.  Social-service 
workers  should  not  assume  that  people  will  accept  them  just 
because  they  use  certain  jargon.    An  aide  may  not  sound  as 
professional"  as  some  of  his  co-workers,  but  it  is  most  un- 
professional to  use  jargon  improperly. 

Likewise,  while  an  aide  should  always  try  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  clients'  language,  he  should  not  use  it  himself 
unless  he  feels  comfortable  doing  so. 

A  related  problem  is  the  tendency  in  social  and  other  public 
agencies  to  refer  to  programs  and  agencies  by  letters  -  AFDC 
for  "Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,"  for  example. 
This  may  be  a  convenient  shortcut  in  the  office,  but  do  not 
assume  that  clients  or  persons  in  other  fields  will  know  what 
they  mean. 


Unspoken  Communication.    Sometimes  misunderstandings  arise  not 
from  what  is  said,  but  from  what  is  not  said.    Inner  feelings 
or  attitudes  often  show  through  in  looks,  gestures,  or  tone 
of  voice.    This  so-calTed  bodu  language  is  a  form  of  nonverbal 
communication.    A  person  may  be  very  angry,  and  though  he  tries 
hard  not  to  show  it,  his  anger  often  makes  itself  known  to  the 
person  he  is  talking  to,  not  by  words,  but  in  such  ways  as  an 
angry  look  or  a  clenched  fist.    The  person  who  is  angry  is 
sometimes  not  aware  that  his  listener  is  picking  up  the  hidden 
message  he  is  sending  out.    People  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
these  nonverbal  or  unspoken  forms  of  communication. 

If  an  aide  finds  that  he  is  having  trouble  getting  through  to 
people,  it  may  be  that  he  is  sending  out  hidden  messages,  in- 
dicating anger,  unfriendliness,  or  a  patronizing  or  "looking 
down"  attitude.    The  people  the  aide  is  trying  to  reach  might 
be  responding  to  these  inner  feelings  rather  than  to  his  words. 
All  effective  communication  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
worker  knowing  how  he  really  feels,  not  on  how  he  thinks  he 
should  feel . 


INTERVIEWING  CLIENTS 

Much,  in  fact  most,  of  what  one  does  as  a  social-service  aide 
may  be  considered  interviewing,  though  not  all  talking  with 
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people  can  be  thought  of  as  interviewing.    If  an  aide  meets 
a  client  on  the  street  by  chance  and  stops  to  chat  about  the 
weather,  he  would  not  think  of  that  conversation  as  an  inter- 
view.   Nor  would  he  need,  in  this  chance  meeting,  to  necessar- 
ily act  as  a  worker  and  discuss  the  client's  problems.    On  the 
other  hand,  aides  must  not  think  that  they  have  to  be  in  the 
office  or  have  an  appointment  with  a  client  in  order  to  offer 
services.    If  the  client  had  something  important  on  his  mind, 
the  aide  might  be  passing  up  an  important  opportunity  to  help 
if  he  refused  to  act  as  the  worker  in  a  chance  meeting. 


Listening.    Listening  is  one  of  the  fundamental  skills  in  in- 
terviewing.   The  first  step  in  becoming  a  more  effective  lis- 
tener is  to  relax.    By  letting  the  client  talk,  the  worker 
gets  an  idea  of  how  to  formulate  questions  that  the  client 
should  be  asked,  and  also  learns  how  to  phrase  questions  and 
statements  so  the  client  will  understand.    Even  if  the  aide's 
primary  task  is  to  get  answers  to  a  set  of  questions,  he  can 
probably  learn  most  by  letting  the  client  talk  rather  freely 
at  first.    The  client  will  usually  answer  many  questions  be- 
fore they  are  asked.    What  he  says  and  the  way  he  says  it  may 
often  suggest  the  proper  way  of  approaching  him  for  additional 
information. 


Response  to  Client.    One  way  for  the  aide  to  be  sure  he  has  un- 
derstood  what  the  client  is. telling  him  is  to  feedback  what 
he  thinks  the  client  said,  thus  giving  the  client  a  chance  to 
correct  the  aide  or  to  change  what  he  said.    However  if  the 
aide's  feedback  is  critical  of  the  client's  behavior,  then 
the  client  may  change  what  he  says  to  please  the  aide,  al- 
though he  will  not  necessarily  mean  what  he  says.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  aide's  criticism  may  make  the  client  feel  that  he 
has  to  explain  and  justify  his  statements  or  his  behavior  in 
order  to  protect  himself. 

The  aide  may  not  like  some  of  the  behavior  of  some  of  his  cli- 
ents.   At  this  point,  understanding  individual  differences  in 
value  systems  becomes  very  important.    The  aide  can  like  the 
client  or  be  interested  1n  helping  him  without  approving  of 
all  his  actions.    If  a  client  feels  he  cannot  tell  an  aide 
what  he  actually  feels  or  does  without  being  criticized,  the 
worker  will  not  be  able  to  help  him. 

If  the  aide  is  critical,  he  may  stifle  the  client's  communi- 
cative ability,  and  the  aide  will  not  know  whether  the  client 
is  revising  his  statements  in  order  to  make  the  aide  under- 
stand, or  because  he  feels  the  aide  wants  him  to  or  will  not 
like  him,  otherwise.    If  he  changes  his  statement  to  agree  with 
what  the  social  service  aide  wants,  the  new  version  will  not 
truly  reflect  what  he  thinks. 
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Client's  Release  of  Pent-Up  Feelings,    Most  people  have  experi 
enced  a  need  at  one  time  or  another  to  release  pent-up  feel- 
ings.   Clients  in  social-service  agencies  are  no  exception  to 
this  rule.    Sometimes,  before  the  client  can  examine  the  facts 
of  his  situation,  he  may  have  to  air  his  feelings  or  let  off 
emotional  steam.    Once  his  feelings  are  out  in  the  open,  he 
can  more  honestly  examine  them,  and  his  views  of  himself  or 
his  problems  may  become  more  realistic.    The  worker  should 
encourage  the  client  to  express  his  true  feelings.    The  way 
people  feel  is  a  fact  for  them,  and  an  aide  cannot  change 
feelings  by  telling  people  they  should  not  feel  that  way. 


Asking  Questions.    Since  most  of  the  services  offered  by  so- 
cial and  economic  agencies  are  based  on  accurate  accumulation 
and  understanding.. of  the  facts  and  feelings  presented  by  the 
client,  social-service  workers  need  to  get  as  clear  an  under- 
standing as  possible.    As  previously  brought  out,  there  are 
many  questions  that  do  not  need  to  be  asked  at  all,  since  peo- 
ple will  disclose  them  naturally,  if  given  the  opportunity  to 
talk.    This  will  happen  quite  often  because  of  emotional  pres- 
sure of  the  moment. 

In  the  first  interview,  an  aide's  listening  should  be  keyed 
to  getting  the  answers  to  certain  questions:    why  the  person 
came  to  the  agency;  the  problem  he  thought  the  agency  could 
help  with;  what  the  problem  is  from  his  point  of  view;  and 
the  solution  that  he  seeks.    No  matter  how  freely  the  client 
expresses  himslef,  the  aide  will  usually  have  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions in  order  to  clarify  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  the  cli- 
ent, the  client's  problem  and  the  help  he  expects  to  get. 

Fvobina  vs.  Prying.    It  takes  a  lot  of  self-control  to  ask 
only  those  questions  that  are  related  to  giving  the  client  the 
help  he  needs,  rather  than  following  some  interesting  sideline 
in  the  client's  story.    One  needs  to  be  careful  to  distinguish 
between  probing  (asking  questions  in  order  to  get  additional 
facts  that  we  need)  and  prying  (everyone  knows  what  that  is). 
One  of  the  topics  most  often  subjected  to  prying  is  that  of 
the  client's  marital  relationship.    Thus,  if  a  mother  comes 
to  the  agency  to  request  help  in  getting  additional  clothing 
for  children  in  school,  and  happens  to  mention  that  her  hus- 
band is  not  much  help  in  disciplining  the  children  since  he 
is  running  around^  the  aide  must  not  get  sidetracked  on  the 
husband-wife  relationship.    Instead,  the  aide  should  tr'y  to 
deal  with  the  inmiediate  problem  presented  by  the  client.  In 
future  contacts,  it  may  become  important  to  ask  questions 
about  the  marital  problem,  depending  on  the  husband's  prob- 
lems, the  agency's  program,  and  the  aide's  assignment. 

A  social-service  aide's  sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of  other 
people  should  help  him  to  word  questions  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are  asked  tactfully.    The  aide's  manner,  tone  of  voice, 
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and  intent  in  asking  the  question  are  more  important  than  the 
exact  way  it  is  phrased.    As  often  as  possible  the  aide  must 
ask  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  client's  pride 
and  self-esteem  intact. 

For^example,  a  social-service  aide  is  interviewing  an  unem- 
ployed man  whom  he  suspects  is  a  heavy  drinker.    The  aide 
needs  to  make  some  judgment  of  how  much  of  a  problem  his  drink- 
ing is  in  order  to  offer  the  most  suitable  service.    The  aide 
might  ask,  ^^About  how  much  do  you  drink  per  day?"    Thus,  the 
aide  accepts  the  fact  that  the  cTient  prinks,  and  eliminates 
the  need  for  him  either  to  confess  that  he  drinks  or  to  make 
excuses  about  his  drinking. 

FoauBing  on  the  Problem.  A  good  general  rule  is  to  ask  ques- 
tions for  two  purposes:  to  obtain  specifically  needed  infor- 
mation, and  to  direct  the  client's  conversation  into  fruitful 
channels. 

This  may  seem  to  contradict  the  statement  previously  made 
about  listening.    But  the  aide  is  listening  for  a  purpose.  He 
will  try  to  understand  what  the  cliejit  is  asking  so  he  can  be 
given  help. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  help  the  client  refocus  on  the 
main  reason  he  came  to  the  agency.    An  effective  aide  can  get 
him  back  on  the  track  with  questions  and  with  coirments.  Some- 
times the  only  difference  between  questions  and  comments  is 
in  the  inflection  or  pitch  of  the  interviewer's  voice.  The 
aide's  questions  and  comments  can  be  a  restatement  of  what  he 
has  said.    Ihey  also  enable  the  interviewer  to  ask,  in  effect, 
"What  happened  next?"   For  example,  when  the  unemployed  man 
explains  how  he  was  misused  at  the  employment  office,  the  aide 
can  make  a  brief  comment  sharing  or  supporting  his  indignation 
over  this  treatment.    By  doing  this,  the  aide  is  then  in  a  po- 
sition to  ask  further  questions  about  the  rest  of  what  he  needs 
to  be  told. 


RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  CLIENT 

Everything  said  about  communication,  attitudes,  listening, 
asking  questions,  and  commenting  forms  the  basis  of  the  social- 
service  aide's  relationship  with  a  client.    The  relationship 
must  be  one  of  mutual  oonfidenae  and  cooperation.     For  the 
psychologist  and  some  other  professionals,  the  relationship, 
in  and  of  itself,  may  have  great  importance.    But  for  the  so- 
cial-service worker,  the  relationship  is  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  the  client  a  service. 


Effect  of  Agency.    How  much  confidence  and  cooperation  really 
exists  between  the  client  and  the  worker  depends  to  some  extent 
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upon  the  kind  of  agency  in  which  service  is  offered.  Workers 
employed  by  locally-run  anti poverty  or  other  grass-'roota  orga- 
nizations can  expect  the  most  confidence  and  cooperation, 
since  the  client  has  some  say  (at  least  through  his  represen- 
tatives) in  how  the  agency  is  run.    In  more  authoritarian  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  courts  or  correctional  institutions,  in  which 
the  client  is  offered  services  not  by  his  own  choice  but  be- 
cause someone  considers  him  a  problem  or  feels  that  he  has  a 
problem,  the  client  may  not  be  fully  cooperative.    The  begin- 
ning social-service  aide  must  not  be  disappointed  when  this 
is  the  case. 

It  is  the  worker's  responsibility  to  set  the  limits  of  the 
relationship  so  that  the  client  will  not  be  deceived  into 
thinking  that  the  worker  can  do  more  than  his  agency  will  per- 
mit him  to  do.    For  example,  if  a  tenant  in  a  public-housing 
project  is  considered  a  problem  by  the  management,  it  would 
be  unfair  of  the  aide  to  accept  confidences  of  the  client  con- 
cerning illegal  activities  or  other  infringements  of  housing 
rules  and  regulations  that  the  aide  might  need  to  report  or 
use  against  the  tenant. 


Competition  Among  Workers.    In  most  social  and  economic  ser- 
vice  agencies,  there  are  several  types  of  staff  involved  in 
contact  with  clients.    Where  there  are  social-service  aides 
and  professional  social  workers,  issues  frequently  arise  about 
who  has  the  best  relationship  with  the  client  -  who  knows  most 
about  the  client,  who  understands  the  client  best,  or  who  the 
client  feels  more  comfortable  with.    Such  rivalry  is  not  help- 
ful to  the  client. 

A  home-visiting  aide,  for  example,  can  become  more  friendly  with 
a  client  than  the  caseworker  who  sees  the  client  only  for 
a  short  interval  at  a  time.    But  there  is  no  need  for  rivalry 
or  jealousy  between  the  aide  and  the  caseworker.    The  services 
of  each  should  complement  those  of  the  other.    The  client  is 
not  private  property.    Workers  on  all  levels  need  to  share 
insights  with  one  another  to  offer  better  service  to  clients. 


INTAKE  AND  SCREENING  FUNCTIONS 

Intake,  screening,  and  infomation  services  are  important  in- 
dividual assistance  skills  to  acquire.    In  all  of  these,  the 
social-service  aide  will  probably  be  the  first  worker  in  the 
agency  to  greet  the  client.    The  client's  confidence  in  the 
agency's  ability  to  help  him  will  to  a  great  extent  depend 
upon  how  the  aide  handles  this  first  contact.    All  that  has 
been  said  about  establishing  rapport,  listening,  showing  in- 
terest and  concern,  apply  here. 
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Intake  Fonns.    Most  public-service  agencies  have  some  kind  of 
form  to  be  filled  out  by  the  intake  worker,  or  by  the  client, 
when  agency  contact  is  begun.    The  questions  on  the  form  can 
be  useful  in  helping  the  worker  to  direct  conversation  in  such 
a  way  that  the  needed  information  can  be  obtained.    It  is  to 
the  worker's  advantage  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  form 
so  that  he  or  she  can  ask  questions  in  the  order  that  they 
make  sense  in  the  interview,  rather  than  the  order  in  which 
they  are  listed  on  the  form.    Also,  the  worker  may  find  it 
helpful  to  translate  some  of  the  phrases  used  on  the  form  so 
that  the  client  can  answer  more  carefully,  if  the  client  is 
actually  involved  in  filling  out  the  forms  himself. 

If  the  client  group  is  non-English-speaking,  then  the  forms 
the  clients  use  should  be  in  the  language  of  the  clients.  In 
any  dynamic  agency,  the  worker  can  feel  free  to  bring  this 
suggestion  to  his  supervisor  and  to  expect  that  the  agency 
will  want  its  forms  to  be  useful  rather  than  a  hindrance  in 
serving  clients.    Clients  will  also  feel  much  more  at  ease 
and  welcome  if  an  agency  has  made  the  effort  to  speak  their 
language  in  this  way.    In  these  small  ways,  as  well  as  in 
larger  areas,  agencies  cormnunicate  their  genuine  concern  for 
clients . 


Identifying  the  Problem.    In  addition  to  setting  the  tone  for 
the  client's  future  relationship  with  the  agency,  the  aide 
will  need  to  develop  the  ability  to  quickly  determine  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  the  client  presents,  and  to  make  a  judg- 
ment about  what  the  next  steps  for  himself  and  the  clients  are. 
This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  since  the  problem  presented, 
like  so  many  problems,  may  lead  in  many  directions. 

For  example,  the  aide  may  be  faced  with  a  crisis^  such  as  a 
family's  eviction  because  of  nonpayment  of  rent  due  to  the 
father's  recent  hospitalization  for  a  terminal  illness  (one 
that  will  take  his  life).    The  children,  the  aide  quickly 
learns,  have  not  been  able  to  attend  school.    The  mother  comes 
to  the  social  service  and  talks  in  depressed  tones.    She  is 
worried  about  tne  fact  that  the  children  are  missing  school  - 
probably  because  she  cannot  face  the  more  grave  problems  of 
her  husband's  expected  death  and  their  homelessness.    In  this 
situation,  the  client  needs  help  in  pulling  hersel f  together 
and  getting  herself  going  again.    She  must  have  assistance  in 
focusing  on  her  problems,  one  at  a  time,  starting  with  the  most 
serious,  or  those  requiring  immediate  attention.    It  will  be 
obvious  to  the  worker  that  this  client  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
seriousness  of  her  very  difficult  problems.    And,  recognizing 
that  she  is  at  a  standstill  ,  the  worker  needs  to  become  more 
active  and  involved  in  making  plans  and  carrying  them  out  than 
he  would  be  if  the  client  were  better  able  to  cope  with  the 
problems  by  herself,  or  with  just  a  little  help. 
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Themes  and  Clues.    Generally,  the  aide  will  be  responsible  for 
offering  help  with  the  problems  for  which  the  client  requests 
aid.    No  matter  how  involved  the  story,  there  is  a  certain  re- 
curring theme  -  a  topic  that  the  client  keeps  returning  to. 
This  theme  is  usually  the  worker's  clue  as  to  what  the  client 
needs  or  expects.    Of  course,  tha  other  main  clue  is  what  the 
client  actually  says  he  wants.    The  client's  definition  of  a 
problem  is  important  in  offering  service. 


Helping  the  Client  Find  the  Solution.    If  a  person  develops 
his  own  plan  for  solving,  or  at  least  dealing  with,  a  problem, 
he  is  more  likely  to  feel  he  wants  to  carry  it  out.    If  he  can 
think  out  loud  with  someone  he  sees  as  being  interested,  under- 
standing, helpful,  and  uncritical,  then  he  will  feel  better 
able  to  explore  possible  solutions  to  his  problem. 

One  way  to  develop  a  plan  for  dealing  with  a  problem  is  ask 
the  client  to  think  of  several  ways  in  which  the  problem  could 
be  handled.    The  aide  could  help  the  client  to  clarify  his 
possible  solutions.    Then  the  aide  might  get  the  client  to 
imagine  for  himself  some  of  the  outcomes  or  effects  of  each 
solution.    If  the  client  makes  the  choice  himself  from  among 
several  alternatives,  he  is  more  likely  to  act  or  to  carry  out 
the  plan.    It  is  then  his  plan  rather  than  the  plan  of  the 
aide. 


INFORMATION  GIVING 

Explaining  Agency  Function.    When  an  aide  and  a  client  both 
have  a  clear  understanding  about  the  problem  and  the  possible 
help  available,  it  is  then  the  worker's  role  to  interpret  or 
tell  the  client  what  the  agency  can  do  and  how  it  goes  about 
providing  services.    The  client  is  not  interested  in  everything 
the  agency  does  -  just  those  services  which  would  be  helpful 
to  him.    Don't  bother  him  with  a  complete  description  of  what 
the  agency  does. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  worker  who  does  intake  inter- 
v^ew^ng  must  be  well  aware  of  the  services  provided  by  the 
agency.    That  worker  must  know  what  the  policies  of  the  agency 
are;  who  is  eligible  and  under  what  conditions;  how  long  it 
takes  to  get  services  or  whether  there  is  a  waiting  list;  and 
whether  there  is  any  additional  information  the  agency  will 
need  to  collect  from  other  persons  or  organizations.    He  must 
find  out  these  facts  in  order  to  know  whether  a  client  is 
eligible,  or  whether  the  agency  is  able  to  help  him. 


Reducing  Red  Tape  in  Emergencies.    In  the  case  example  of  the 
family  with  tTie  dying  father  facing  eviction,  the  worker, 
being  sensitive  to  the  strain  that  the  mother  is  under,  would 
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not  burder  her  further  with  a  recitation  or  rules  and  regula- 
tions about  the  agency  services.    Chances  are  the  worker  would 
immediately  begin  to  help  the  mother  qualify  for  emergency 
financial  and  housing  assistance,  if  the  worker's  agency  could 
offer  such  help.    Otherwise,  the  worker  would  help  her  to  get 
such  services  from  another  agency  by  referring  her  to  that 
agency. 

The  worker  would  short-cut  as  much  red  tape  as  possible.  This 
might  include  helping  her  make  out  the  necessary  forms  to  apply 
for  financial  help,  and  to  prove  that  she  and  her  family  are 
in  need.    In  this  case,  the  worker  would  not  give  her  the 
forms  to  take  home  and  return  at  some  later  time.    Many  of  the 
questions  on  the  forms  would  have  already  been  answered  in 
discussing  the  problem  so  that  the  worker  would  need  only  to 
check  the  facts  that  he  does  not  remember  and  those  that  were 
not  discussed.  - 

The  worker  should  know  which  facts  require  proof  or  verifica- 
tion other  than  the  client's  statement  and  from  what  sources 
this  information  is  available  and  acceptable  to  the  agency. 
From  among  the  various  ways  that  this  proof  can  be  obtained, 
the  worker  should  be  able  to  help  the  client  choose  the  easi- 
est one  for  him. 

-In  the  case  example  being  discussed,  the  worker  might  call  the 
hospital  to  learn  the  details  of  the  husband's  condition  from 
the  social-service  worker  assigned  to  the  ward  or  department 
in  which  he  is  being  treated.    Or,  if  that  is  not  possible, 
the  aide  might  write  a  letter  to  the  hospital  asking  for  the 
needed  information  in  order  to  make  it  easier  for  the  client 
to  complete  the  application  and  supply  the  missing  facts. 

While  the  worker  is  dealing  mostly  with  the  problem  presented 
by  the  client,  that  of  getting  the  family  rehoused,  she  might 
call  the  school  and  inform  teachers  of  the  problem,  reassuring 
them  that  the  children  will  be  helped  to  get  back  to  school. 
Thus  the  aide  may  help  to  prevent  other  problems  from  occuring. 


REFERRAL  TO  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Reasons  for  Referral.    A  future  social -service  aide  will  prob- 
ably need  to  help  many  clients  to  use  other  social  agencies.. 
Some  clients  may  not  be  eligible  for  the  services,  or  they 
may  have  problems  that  are  not  handled  by  the  particular  agency 
from  which  they  are  seeking  help. 

A  social  agency  and  its  staff  have  a  responsibility  for  help- 
ing people  with  problems  that  are  not  the  primary  work  of  the 
agency.    Their  problems  are  no  smaller  because  they  are  in- 
eligible for  aid  or  the  service  is  inappropriate  for  meeting 
them.    The  social -service  worker  has  a  concern  with  the  whole 
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person;  people  are  not  split  up  into  parts  like  work  assign- 
ments . 

It  is  the  task  of  the  workers  to  put  the  client  in  touch  with, 
or  to  refer  him  to,  other  social  agencies  that  have  been  set 
up  to  cope  with  either  some  or  all  of  his  problems.  Sometimes 
the  worker  will  play  the  major  helping  role,  part  of  which 
will  be  assisting  the  client  to  use  resources  outside  the  agen- 
cy. 

For  example,  the  worker  may  help  the  client  primarily  with  a 
health  problem  of  her  oldest  child.    However,  it  may  become 
apparent  that  the  family  has  a  severe  financial  problem,  and 
in  fact,  has  an  income  below  the  amount  at  which  people'  are 
considered  eligible  for  public  assistance.    The  worker  may 
continue  to  help  the  client  plan  for  the  cure  of  the  child 
and  to  cope  with  the  family  problems  created  by  a  sick  child 
requiring  much  attention  from  the  mother.    He  can  also  inform 
the  parents  of  their  eligibility  for  financial  assistance, 
encourage  them  to  apply  if  that  is  necessary,  tell  them  how 
and  where  to  apply,  phone  the  worker  in  the  welfare  agency 
to  make  an  appointment,  and  help  them  to  prove  their 
eligibility  if  they  request  or  need  that  assistance. 

Prepoanm  an  Ineligible  Client  for  Refewal.    From  the  begin- 
ning  of  an  intake  interview,  the  worker  may  recognize  factors 
that  might  keep  the  client  from  being  eligible,  such  as  living 
outside  the  geographical  area  served  by  the  agency,  or  failing 
to  meet  income,  age,  or  other  requirements  for  service.  As 
soon  as  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  client  is  ineligible,  or 
that  the  agency  does  not  provide  service  for  the  main  problem, 
the  worker  should  begin  to  prepare  the  client  to  obtain  the 
service  of  another  agency.    It  is  often  important  to  keep  him 
from  continuing  to  tell  the  story  that  he  will  have  to  retell 
at  the  appropriate  agency. 

No  matter  what  the  worker  does,  there  will  probably  be  some 
disappointment,  even  anger,  when  the  client  learns  that  the 
agency  cannot  help  him.    Tact,  on  the  part  of  the  aide,  is 
required  in  such  cases.    Often  it  takes  a  lot  of  effort  for  a 
client  to  come  to  an  agency  and  to  bring  himself  to  the  point 
where  he  can  ask  for  help.    To  learn  that  the  agency  cannot 
help  him  may  be  very  difficult.    The  soaial-serviae  aide  should 
he  sensitive  to  the  client's  plight.    It  is  the  worker's  Qob 
to  he  "patient  with  the  client  who  responds  angrily  to  being 
turned  dawn. 

Avvealina  the  Ineligihilitu  Decision.     If  the  client  feels 
that  he  is  being  unjustly  treated  by  the  aide  or  his  agency, 
there  may  be  some  way  to  help  the  client  appeal  the  decision. 
The  worker  should  be  aware  of  the  procedures  for  appealing, 
and  should  be  ready  to  interpret  these  to  the  client,  to  offer 
him  help  in  making  an  appeal,  or  to  suggest  that  he  seek  the 
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help  of  groups  (such  as  a  welfare  recipients'  league)  that 
specialize  in  protecting  the  rights  of  applicants.    If  the 
client  wants  to  talk  to  someone  higher  up,  the  worker  should 
be  prepared  to  arrange  this  interview  or  to  direct  him  to  the 
higher-level  staff  member.    This  request  is  not  a  personal  in 
suit  to  the  worker,  and  it  should  not  be  interpreted  as  such 
by  the  aide. 

Client  protests  of  this  sort  should  be  regarded  as  healthy^ 
and  should  be  courteously  handled.    A  client  who  feels  that 
he  has  been  given  a  fair  opportunity  is  better  able  to  use 
other  resources  that  are  offered. 


Knowledge  of  Community  Agencies,    Considerable  knowledge  of 
community  agencies  is  necessary  if  referral  is  to  be  skillful 
and  helpful.    To  begin  with,  particularly  in  a  large  city,  it 
is  difficult  not  only  for  the  clients,  but  for  workers  as  well, 
to  have  a  full  knowledge  of  available  social  resources.  This 
involves  more  than  having  a  city  directory  of  social  agencies. 

Most  cities  or  counties  do  have  a  directory  published  by  an 
association  to  which  many  agencies  belong  -  a  welfare  council 
or  council  of  social  agencies.    If  there  is  such  a  directory, 
the  aide  should  familiarize  himself  with  it.    In  addition, 
some  neighborhoods  in  large  cities  have  guides  to  agencies 
serving  neighborhood  people.    If  there  are  such  guides  avail- 
able and  they  are  helpful  in  the  neighborhood  he  serves,  the 
aide  should  obtain  a  copy  and  become  acquainted  with  it. 

Develoyina  a  Resource  File.    Beyond  these  useful  listings,  the 
worker  will  probably  need  to  develop  his  own  resource  file, 
one  that  is  specially  compiled  for  the  aide's  clientele.  It 
is  simply  not  enough  to  know  that  an  agency  exists  and  that  it 
serves  a  certain  client  group.    The  aide  must  know  whether  ser- 
vices are  actually  or  immediately  available,  or  if  there  is  a 
waiting  list  of  eligible  clients  for  services.    The  worker  must 
know  during  what  hours  services  are  offered,  whether  workers 
speak  the  foreign  language  that  some  of  his  clients  might  re- 
quire, etc. 

The  aide  must  understand  each  agency  and  the  way  it  works. 
Otherwise,  he  will  not  fe^  able  to  rake  proper  referrals.  The 
best  way  to  achieve  this  understanding  is  to  visit  each  agency, 
talk  with  the  workers,  find  out  what  it  is  doing,  and  how  cli- 
ents can  use  the  services  of  the  agency.    It  is  important  that 
aides  establish  a  good  working  relationship  with  the  workers 
to  whom  they  will  be  making  referrals.    If  possible,  it  will 
help  for  aides  to  meet  other  workers  in  person,  rather  than 
just  over  the  phone.    Above  all,  the  aide  must  try  to  imagine 
that  he  is  the  client  using  the  agency  so  that  he  will  be 
able  to  help  clients  prepare  themselves  for  this  contact. 


Fom  of  Resouvoe  File.    Once  the  worker  has  information  about 
an  agency,  including  his  reactions  and  impressions,  he  should 
write  it  down.    He  cannot  keep  all  this  information  in  his 
head.    The  aide  should  make  a  directory  of  services,  perhaps 
a  loose-leaf  notebook,  a  telephone  book,  address  book,  a  card 
file,  or  whatever  else  he  finds  convenient  to  use.  The 
information  about  each  agency  should  include  such  items  as: 

°    Name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of  agency. 

°    Name,  title,  office  number,  and  phone  extension  of  person 
or  persons  to  whom  referrals  are  made. 

°    Hours  the  agency  is  open  and  when  various  services  are  pro- 
vided.   (For  example,  a  welfare  agency  may  have  a  shelter 
open  at  all  times,  but  its  office  for  making  public  assis- 
tance applications  is  only  open  during  daytime  hours,  Mon- 
day through  Friday.) 

°    Eligibility,  including  important  facts  about  special  groups 
served  (age,  income,  residence,  etc.). 

°    Types  of  problems  handled  or  services  offered. 

°    Public  transportation  routes  to  the  agency. 

°    Foreign  languages  spoken  by  workers. 

°    General  impressions. 

In  organizing  a  directory,  the  aide  can  use  subject  or  problem 
headings.    For  example,  file  information  about  agencies  deal- 
ing with  housing  problems  together.    Or  the  aide  may  find  it 
easier  to  list  all  agencies  alphabetically.    In  this  case, 
the  worker  will  have  to  remember  the  exact  names  of  agencies. 

Resouvoe  Data  Corrmuniaation.    A  resource  file  is  no  good  un- 
less it  is  up  to  date.    It  is  very  discouraging  for  a  client 
to  be  sent  to  an  agency  for  services  which  were  available  last 
month  but  have  been  discontinued.    Every  few  months,  if  the 
worker  is  not  constantly  in  contact  with  an  agency,  he  should 
call  the  intake  worker  of  the  agencies  to  which  he  makes  re- 
ferrals and  inquire  about  shifts  in  services,  new  services, 
hours,  etc. 

While  an  aide  may  want  to  keep  a  resource  file  that  is  easiest 
for  him  to  handle,  information  about  resources  also  should  be 
shared  throughout  the  unit  and  recorded  on  a  central  unit  file, 
if  possible.    If  an  individual  worker  learns  about  a  new  ser- 
vice or  a  new  group  becomes  eligible  for  an  old  service,  he 
should  spread  the  word  systematically  to  other  workers.  This 
can  be  done  either  by  an  office  memo,  at  a  staff  meeting,  or 
in  some  other  way  generally  used  in  the  agency  for  sharing 
such  information. 

Referral  -  a  Brokerage  Service.    Telling  a  client  about  a  ser- 
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vice  is  not  the  same  as  making  a  referral;  the  task  of  referral 
is  seldom  that  simple.    Referral  is  a  brokevage  sewiae  in 
which  the  social-service  worker  sees  that  the  client  and  the 
needed  service  get  together. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  work  with  a  client  for  some  time  be- 
for  the  client  (and  sometimes  the  worker)  sees  the  need  for 
a  certain  service.    An  example  might  be  psychological  care 
for  a  child  who  is  constantly  causing  trouble  in  school.  It 
is  not  simply  that  the  client  lacks  a  knowledge  of  these  ser- 
vices, but  rather,  that  he  needs  to  be  helped  to  see  that  the 
child  needs  such  care. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  may  be  a  matter  of  eligibility 
and  of  making  sure  that  the  client  and  his  problem  fit  the 
agency  services.    Sometimes  there  is  no  resource  for  the  cli- 
ent.   Or  the  problem  may  be  to  exert  pressure  as  a  worker,  or 
to  encourage  a  supervisor,  the  agency,  or  organized  groups  in 
the  community,  including  groups  of  clients,  to  influence  the 
agency  to  expand  its  services  or  make  them  available  to  new 
client  groups. 

It  may  be  necessary  not  only  to  help  the  client  see  the  need 
for  a  service,  but  also  to  keep  reassuring  him  of  its  ability 
to  help  him  or  his  need  for  it,  even  after  he  is  in  touch  with 
the  agency.    The  aide  may  have  to  confer  with  workers  in  other 
agencies,  not  only  to  let  them  know  that  the  client  will  be 
coming  to  the  agency,  but  to  learn  about  the  contact  he  makes 
and  ways  in  which  the  local  staff  may  be  able  to  encourage  the 
client's  best  use  of  the  services. 

In  making  referrals,  the  aide  should  learn  what  other  agencies 
need  to  know  about  a  client.  Aides  should  be  able  to  describe 
a  client's  problems  clearly  and  concisely  in  a  way  that  will 
be  most  helpful  to  workers  in  the  other  agency.  The  aide  need 
not  describe  all  the  details  of  his  contact,  but  only  what  the 
other  workers  need  to  know  in  order  to  avoid  having  the  client 
and  the  workers  rehash  information  the  original  aide  could 
have  supplied. 

Normally,  an  aide  will  not  make  a  referral  (unless  it  affects 
the  client's  health  and  safety  or  that  of  others)  unless  he 
has  the  client's  permission.    The  aide  must  ask  him  if  it  is 
all-right  to  tell  the  other  worker  about  the  problems  that 
the  aide  and  client  have  been  discussing.    Often  a  referral 
serves  as  an  introduction  of  the  client  to  the  other  agency. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  client  make 
as  many  of  the  arrangements  as  possible  with  the  other  agency, 
for  it  offers  him  the  chance  to  exercise  his  independence.  In 
that  case,  and  ideally,  an  aide's  job  is  to  help  him  to  antic- 
ipate what  his  contact  with  the  other  agency  will  be  like. 
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HOME  VISITING 


In  addition  to  the  individual  services  aides  perfonn  within 
the  agency,  they  will  probably  be  visiting  some  clients  in 
their  homes. 


Reasons  for  a  Home  Visit.    There  are  many  possible  reasons  for 
home  visits,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  agency  in  which  the 
aide  works.    If  the  client  is  old  and/or  ill,  intake  may  be 
conducted  in  the  home.    An  agency  dedicated  to  providing  ser- 
vice will  sxtend  itself  and  consider  the  convenience  of  the 
client  rather  than  that  of  the  agency.    It  may,  in  terms  of 
time,  be  more  efficient  to  conduct  interviews  in  the  office. 
However,  both  because  of  what  can  be  learned  from  a  home  visit, 
and  the  feeling  of  the  client  about  a  worker  coming  to  him, 
the  advantage  of  such  a  visit  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
time. 

Another  reason  for  a  home  visit  may  be  to  accommodate  a  client 
who  would  otherwise  have  to  bring  a  number  of  small  children 
with  her  to  the  office.    Or,  if  the  problem  is  one  related  to 
lack  of  household  equipment  or  rundown  housing,  one  look  is 
worth  a  thousand  words  of  description.    The  home  visit  is  im- 
portant in  understanding  how  a  family  functions,  how  well  the 
parents  are  able  to  run  the  home,  and  the  interaction  among 
various  family  members.    The  worker  may  also  be  able  to  meet 
other  family  members,  such  as  teen-agers,  who  may  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  talk  openly  in  an  office. 


Behavior  in  a  Client's  Home.    While  office  interviews  should 
be  relaxed  and  informal,  home  visiting  is  likely  to  be  even 
less  businesslike.    Even  though  an  aide  is  there  on  agency 
business  to  find  out  some  facts,  or  to  get  something  accom- 
plished, he  should  be  prepared  to  chat,  or  to  accept  a  cup  of 
coffee,  allowing  the  client  to  be  the  host  or  hostess.  This 
helps  the  client  feeV  that  she  is  giving,  rather  than  always 
taking  the  services  the  aide  provides. 

Take  time  to  chat  with  others  in  the  home  or  with  friends  who 
drop  in.  Remember,  it's  the  client's  home,  and  neighbors  may 
drop  in  -  in  which  case,  workers  have  to  interrupt  or  discon- 
tinue their  discussion. 

The  social-service  aide  should  either  beinvited  by  the  client, 
or  ask  and  receive  his  permission  to  come.    Aides  have  no 
automatic  right  of  entry  into  a  client's  home.    They  should 
always  make  sure  that  they  never  undertake  an  assignment  in 
which  a  person's  privacy  is  not  respected.    Workers  hardly 
contribute  to  a  person's  sense  of  worth  or  his  feelings  of 
independence  if  he  feels  that  even  his  home  is  not  his  own. 
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When  an  aide  visits  in  a  home,  he  may  observe  behavior  and 
conditions  that  may  upset  him.    Sometimes,  if  a  house  is  in 
utter  disarray,  the  worker  may  not  approve  of  the  client's 
homemaking.    The  apartment  may  be  extremely  dirty,  and  the 
hallways  may  reek  with  foul  odors. 

It  may  be  that  part  of  the  work  with  a  client  will  involve 
helping  in  changing  some  of  the  observed  behavior.    One  good 
example  would  be  severe  physical  punishment  of  children,  or 
even  child  neglect. 

But  workers  will  never  be  able  to  help  the  client  to  change 
if  they  display  a  critical  attitude  in  his  home.    This  does 
not  mean  that  aides  cannot  be  frank  with  clients,  when  they 
are  discussing  problems,  but  aides  must  learn  to  control  them- 
selves.   Aides  may  be  terribly  upset  by  severe  overcrowding 
and  vermin  -  and  should  be.    The  client  may  ask  the  social 
worker  to  support  his  reactions  to  the  dilapidated  condition 
of  the  building,  but  this  is  very  different  from  delivering 
a  sermon  on  cleanliness. 

While  home  visits  are  more  relaxed,  their  purpose  should  not 
be  forgotten.    Once  again,  an  aide  is  a  worker  with  an  assign- 
ment and  no  longer  simply  a  friend.    If  the  aide  fails  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  problems  for  which  the  client  has  sought 
help  from  the  agency,  he  will  be  visiting  neither  as  a  friend 
nor  as  an  aide. 


CONCRETE  SERVICES  TO  CLIENTS 

Providing  aonarete  services  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  re- 
quiring less  skill  than  talking  services.    However,  provision 
of  concrete  services  requires  considerable  judgment  and  skill 
and  cannot  be  performed  in  a  routine  manner.    Often  the  offer- 
ing of  concrete  services  is  accompanied  by  considerable  talk- 
ing and  counseling. 

Deciding  when  to  provide  a  service  is  an  important  judgment. 
Generally,  the  aide  should  consider  himself  an  enabler.  He 
helps  clients  to  do  things  for  themselves,  to  make  use  of  some 
opportunity  or  resource,  such  as  a  clinic  or  a  camp  for  the 
children.    He  backs  up  clients,  helping  them  to  do  those  things 
that  need  doing.    This  may  take  the  form  of  verbal  encourage- 
ment or  advice  and  suggestions.    Or  it  may  involve  physically 
doing  something  with  the  client. 


Escort  Service.    One  thing  a  worker  can  do  is  to  accompany 
the  client,  or*arrange  for  someone  else  to  go  with  him,  in 
order  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  his  making  the  best  use 
of  services  or  using  them  at  all.    Escort  service  enables  the 
client  to  keep  his  appointment  at  a  clinic,  to  visit  a  sick 
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child  in  a  mental  hospital  some  distance  away,  etc. 

Why  would  a  client  need  an  escort?  He  might  be  old  or  have 
difficulty  traveling  because  of  physical  or  mental  disability. 
In  this  case,  the  escort  can  actually  help  to  assure  his  safe- 
ty. The  client  may  be  a  newcomer  to  the  city,  unfamiliar  with 
the  language  and  with  systems  of  transportation.  In  such  a 
case,  escorting  him  one  time  can  serve  to  teach  him  how  to  get 
around  better  or  to  get  there  by  himself  the  next  time. 

The  escort  can  also  act  as  an  interpreter  at  the  clinic  or  the 
family  service  agency.    The  client  may  not  be  able  to  express 
himself  because  of  lack  of  education  or  insecurity  in  a  large, 
complex  office.    Or  th-^  client  may  be  facing  a  very  difficult 
situation,  such  as  vis    ^'ng  a  dying  relative.    In  these  cases, 
the  escort  may  go  alor        orovide  emotional  support. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  the  escort  may  only  be  necessary  for 
a  first,  difficult  trip,  but  in  others,  escorting  the  patient 
will  have  to  be  continued  for  several  trips. 

In  providing  escort  services,  the  aide  should  not  hesitate  to 
act  for  the  client  if  he  actually  needs  it,  or  seems  unable 
to  talk  or  to  assert  himself.    But  -  never  act  for  the  client 
unless  he  cannot  do  it  himself.    It  is  best  for  him  to  do  the 
talking,  and  ask  for  what  he  wants.    The  companionship  and 
presence  of  the  aide  may  be  just  enough  support  for  him  to 
carry  this  off  successfully. 

The  aide  can  use  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  how  his 
client  functions  in  the  community,  in  contrast  to  how  he  pre- 
sents himself  in  the  aide's  office.    Also,  serving  as  an  es- 
cort will  enable  the  aide  to  familiarize  himself  with  a  dif- 
ferent social  agency  and  to  learn,  to  some  extent,  what  it  is 
like  to  be  a  client  rather  than  a  worker  from  another  agency. 


Shopping.    Another  concrete  service  may  be  to  shop  with  the 
client  to  help  him  get  the  most  for  his  money.    If  this  ser- 
vice is  required  of  aides,  inservice  training  should  deal  with 
consumer  habits. 

In  addition  to  general  consumer  know-how,  the  worker  needs  to 
be  familiar  with  the  shopping  resources  in  the  community. 
This  can  be  done  by  establishing  and  maintaining  contact  with 
local  social -action  groups  that  are  concerned  with  consumer 
problems.    If  shopping  is  one  of  an  aide's  assignments,  his 
name  should  be  on  the  mailing  lists  of  all  local  consumer- 
service  agencies. 


Child  Care.    What  to  do  with  children  while  their  parents 
handle  family  matters  away  from  the  home?   This  is  an  ever- 
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present  problem  in  the  slums  of  our  cities.    If  the  social- 
service  aide  has  a  continuing  relationship  with  a  family,  the 
aide  should  be  prepared,  at  some  point,  to  help  the  mother 
work  out  long-range  care  for  the  children.    This  may  take  such 
form  as  nursery  school,  day  care,  or  Head  Start|^  But,  in  a 
pinch,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  worker  to  stay  with  the 
children  while  the  mother  is  on  an  important  errand. 

Child  care  is  never  wasted  staff  time.    First,  it  really  con- 
vinces the  client  of  the  agency's  desire  to  be  of  help.  Sec- 
ond, it  provides  an  opportunity  to  .observe  home  life,  which 
should  help  the  aide  in  working  with  the  client. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  remind  workers  that  they  should 
mefely  be  a  stand  by  for  the  mother,  rather  than  to  try  to 
bring  about  any  changes  in  farnily  routines,  no  matter  how  ur- 
gently they  may  be  needed.    Aides  should,  therefore,  get  care- 
ful instructions  from  the  mother  concerning  needs  of  all  the 
children  they  will  be  caring  for,  including  any  special  prob- 
lems, such  as  care  for  a  sick  child.    Do  not  create  confusion 
and  undermine  the  mother's  role  by  failing  to  carry  out  her 
instructions.    Onae  agairij  respect  the  client privacy  and 
authority  in  his  or  her  own  home. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  SERVICES 

It  is  sometimes  preferable  to  work  with  persons  on  a  one-to- 
one  basis.    For  example,  the  client  who  comes  to  an  agency 
with  a  problem  that  gives  him  embarrassment  may  feel  mfore  com- 
fortable talking  in  private  with  only  one  person.    Indeed,  it 
is  hard  for  some  people  to  talk  about  their  problems  with  any 
outsiders.    A  person  who  feels  particularly  unloved  or  espe- 
cially unhappy  at  the  time  will  probably  profit  from  a  con- 
tact in  which  he  is  the  sole  object  of  a  worker's  concern  - 
in  contrast  to  his  being  one  of  a  group  of  persons  served  by 
the  worker. 


The  Group  as  the  Preferred  Unit  of  Contact.    There  are  some 
very  good  reasons,  based  on  efficiency  or  on  offering  better 
service,  for  using  group,  rather  than  individual,  services. 
For  example,  certain  kinds  of  activities,  such  as  explaining 
rules  and  regulations  in  public  housing,  or  how  to  get  infor- 
mation required  of  everyone  who  applies  for  public  assistance, 
can  be  easily  handled  in  a  group  of  clients.    Working  with  a 
group  will  save  the  worker's  time,  and  sometimes  the  questions 
or  problems  that  one  client  raises  will  help  another  to  learn 
what  is  expected,  required,  or  offered. 

Sometimes  a  person's  problems  stem  from  loneliness  or  are  the 
result  of  his  inability  to  get  along  with  others  in  a  group  - 
the  family  group,  his  neighbors,  a  community  group.    In  those 
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cases,  the  best  service,  or  at  least  an  important  service, 
would  be  to  offer  him  a  chance  to  practice  or  to  iron  out  his 
way  of  getting  along  with  others;  or  to  give  him  a  little  ex- 
.  tra  push  in  getting  together  with  others,  if  he  is  shy  and 
slow  to  make  contacts  outside  the  home.    Such  group  experi- 
ences with  recreation,  community  education,  etc.,  are  helpful 
for  newcomers  to  the  city. 

Sometimes  the  group  is  helpful  in  showing  persons  that  others 
have  problems  like  them.    People  may  feel  less  bad-off  or  less 
evil,  perhaps,  if  others  are  in  the  same  circumstances.  The 
group  is  also  a  reality  situation,  for  it  may  help  the  worker 
to  see  how  the  client  behaves  in  a  group,  which  is  more  normal 
or  more  like  everyday  life  than  the  worker-client  interview. 
The  group  also  provides  a  chance  for  the  client  to  practice 
changes  in  behavior  in  a  real  situation. 


Social  Action.    Sometimes,  the  agency  works  with  a  number  of 
individuals  who  have  the  same  problems.    These  can  perhaps  be 
handled  on  an  individual  basis,  but  it  is  less  efficient  and 
less  permanent  to  do  so.    For  example,  if  many  of  the  clients 
of  a  neighborhood  service  center  have  similar  housing  problems 
such  as  no  heat,  rat  infestation,  or  peeling  plaster,  workers 
can  help  them  to  handle  complaints  individually  -  and  some- 
times an  emergency  such  as  no  heat  in  winter  needs  immediate 
individual  attention. 

Problems  like  these  continue  to  happen  to  many  individuals  un- 
less some  pressure  (such  as  a  group  of  tenants  complaining  to 
city-rent  agencies  or  conducting  a  rent  strike)  forces  a  land- 
lord to  make  the  repairs,  or  to  provide  the  missing  services 
to  a  whole  building  or  group  of  buildings.    If  many  clients 
find  shopping  prices  in  the  neighborhood  high,    then  individual 
budgeting  won't  help  much.    If  a  group  of  residents  complains 
to  the  management  and  shows  where  prices  are  higher  than  in 
other  stores  in  the  city,  or  (as  a  last  resort)  pickets  in 
front  of  the  store  or  boycotts  it,  the  prices  may  go  down. 
These  and  other  problems  can  only  be  solved  through  organized 
activities. 

As  has  been  shown  in  this  unit,  there  are  many  individual 
assistance  skills  an  entry-level  social  and  economic  service 
aide  must  acquire  to  become  an  effective  help  to  the  clients 
he  serves. 
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STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


View  the  film  Low  View  from  a  Dark  Shadow  and  discuss 
what  attitudes  you  feel  social -service  workers  should 
have  about  their  jobs. 

Develop  a  list  of  the  important  factors  to  keep  in  mind 
when  communicating  with  a  client  on  his  first  contact 
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with  a  social-service  agency. 


Role-play  as  a  social -service  aide  interviewing  a  client 
who  is  asking  for  financial  help.    Each  student  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  both  the  aide  and  client. 

Debate  the  statement:    Social-service  aides  should  solve 
the  client's  problem  for  hirrij  and  not  let  the  client  choose 
his  own  solution. 

Write  a  short  essay  on  this  question:    When  asking  clients 
questions  J  what  affect  do  you  feel  jargon  and  prying  has 
upon  the  client-aide  relationship? 

Role-play  the  following  individual  assistance  skills  in  a 
simulated  social-service  agency: 

°    intake  °    referral  °    information  giving 

°    screening  ,    °    home  visiting 

In  small  groups,  discuss  how  you  would  tactfully  tell  a 
client  that  he  or  she  is  not  eligible  for  the  services  of 
your  particular  agency. 

Visit  a  local  social  and  economic  service  agency  and  inter- 
view a  worker  concerning  the  individual  assistance  skills 
he  uses  with  clients. 


Show  the  film  Low  View  from  a  Dark  Shadow^  and  discuss  with 
the  class  how  the  attitudes  that  social-service  aides  have 
towards  clients  affects  the  whole  aide-client  relationship. 

Have  the  class  develop  a  list  of  the  important  factors  to 
consider  when  communicating  with  a  client  on  his  first  call 
to  a  social-service  agency. 

Set  up  role-playing  assignments  with  social-service  aides 
interviewing  clients  in  need  of  financial  and/or  emotional 
help.    Each  student  should  be  allowed  to  role-play  as  a 
client  and  as  an  aide. 

Arrange  to  have  the  class  debate  such  statements  as:  So- 
cial-service aides  should  solve  the  client's  problem  for 
himj  and  not  let  the  client  choose  his  own  solution. 

Assign  an  essay  on  the  following  question:    When  asking 
clients  questions j  what  effect  do  you  feel  jargon  and  pry- 
ing have  upon  the  client-aide  relationship? 

Supervise  role-playing  exercises  In  the  use  of  the  follow- 
ing individual  assistance  skills  in  a  simulated  social- 
service  agency: 
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intake  referral  information  giving 

screening  home  visiting 

Divide  the  class  into  small  groups,  and  have  the  students 
discuss  how  they  would  tell  a  client  he  or  she  is  not  eli- 
gible for  the  services  of  their  agency. 

Arrange  to  have  the  students  visit  a  local  social-service 
agency  and  interview  a  worker  concerning  the  individual 
assistance  skills  he  uses  with  clients. 


RESOURCES  Low  View  from  a  Dark  Shadow  (Movie,  16mm,  rental),  Indiana 

University  A-V  Center,  1970. 

How  to  Conduct  the  Appraisal  Interview  (Programmed  Instruction 
Book),  Metromedia  Anal  earn,  1970. 

Interview,  Social  Worker  (Audio  Tape,  purchase).  Imperial 
International  Learning,  1 969 . 

Handling  Complaints  and  Grievances  (phonodisc,  purchase), 
American  Management  Association,  1966. 

Understanding  Human  Behavior:    A  Guide  for  Heal t^f  Workers , 
M.  E.  Milliken,  Delmar  Publishers,  1969. 

Successful  Living,  E.  M.  Peterson,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1968. 

Permanent  Poverty;  An  American  Syndrome,  B.  B.  Seligman, 
Quadrangle  Books,  1968. 
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INFLUENCES  ON  PEOPLE 
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Here  are  the  contents  of  Unit  6  of  the  Social -Services  group. 
We  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  it  before  you  read  the  text. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 
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Unit  K 

INFLUENCES  ON  PEOPLE 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


1.  Ability  to  understand  how  social  and  physical  needs  serve 
to  direct  behavior. 

2.  Ability  to  display  a  knowledge  of  the  balancing  processes 
that  serve  to  regulate  people's  needs. 

3.  '  Ability  to  distinguish  between  the  physical  and  social 

needs  of  individuals. 

4.  Ability  to  compare  the  effects  of  physical  drives  with 
social  drives  on  influencing  people. 

5.  Ability  to  restate  the  needs,  interests,  values,  and  emo- 
tions that  influence  the  way  people  beKave. 

6.  Ability  to  apply  in  a  job  situation,  knowledge  of  the  var- 
ious factors  which  influence  people. 


INTRODUCTION  ^ 

No  matter  how  carefully  the  growth  and  development  of  a  per- 
son's abilities  and  other  personality  characteristics  are 
traced,  we  still  need  to  understand  the  motivation  behind 
people's  acts.    Social-service  workers,  like  everyone  else, 
need  to  know  what  forces  cause  them  to  do  what  they  do.  They 
should  also  be  aware  of  what  other  forces  may  stop  them  from 
using  their  abilities  to  the  fullest.    In  this  unit,  we  will 
explore  the  pattern  of  motives  that  influence  the  way  people 
behave. 

Motivation  from  Within.    Social-service  workers  should  realize 
that  people  do  more  than  just  respond  to  stimulation  in  their 
immediate  environment.    Our  behavior  is  more  than  a  mechanical 
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reaction  to  such  external  forqes.    We  all  have  drives  and  needs 
which  in  their  own  right  propel  us  to  action.    These  motivating 
factors  all  affect  each  of  us  in  a  unique  way.  Consequently, 
we  perceive  the  world  through  our  own  individual  pattern  of 
values.    Even  the  outside  stimuli  that  act  upon  us  are  in  turn 
affected  by  the  patterns  of  drives  and  needs  which  are  active 
within  us  at  any  moment. 


Balancing  Inner  Needs  and  External  Demands.    As  human  beings, 
we  are  constantly  trying  to  adjust  to  life.    Sane  of  us  are 
more  successful  than  others.    This  adjustment  is  a  constant 
process  of  attempting  to  balance  our  inner  needs  with  the  de- 
mands placed  on  us  by  our  physical  and  social  environment.  No 
human  can  fully  escape  some  degree  of  frustration  and  stress 
in  trying  to  maintain  this  balance..  Our  mental  health  is  de- 
termined not  so  much  by  the  amount  of  frustration  and  conflict 
in  our  lives,  but  by  whether  or  not  we  deal  with  these  factors 
in  a  realistic  and  constructive  way.    Students  of  the  field  of 
social-service  need  to  ask  these  questions: 

°    Why  do  people  search  for  food,  water,  or  a  place  to  rest 
when  they  are  hungry,  thirsty,  or  tired? 

°    Why  do  some  men  obey  the  law  and  others  defy  it? 

°    Why  do  some  students  energetically  apply  themselves  to 
their  school  work  while  other  students  prefer  to  loaf? 

°   Why  do  sofne  people  have  to  work  at  two  or  three  jobs, 
while  others  are  content  to  be  idle? 

The  answer  to  each  of  these  whys  involves  a  problem  of  moti- 
vation. 


Need  for  Understanding  Behavior.    Knowing  why  people  behave 
is  useful  in  all  areas  of  public  service.    The  experienced 
teacher  makes  learning  easier  and  more  effective  by  relating 
it  to  the  students'  needs.    The  manager  in  any  social -service 
group  is  frequently  called  upon  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  hu- 
man motives.    He  finds  this  knowledge  necessary  in  his  attempts 
to  meet  employee's  basic  personal  needs,  preserve  agency  peace, 
and  maintain  the  delivery  of  services  to  the  public  at  a  high 
peak  of  efficiency.    People  in  the  social  services  especially 
need  to  understand  why  people  behave  as  they  do.    To  some  ex- 
tent, we  all  appraise  almost  unconsciously  the  needs,  inter- 
ests, values,  and  motives  that  influence  the  way  people  behave. 
But  when  we  say  that  an  individual  is  motivated  in  certain 
ways,  what  do  we  really  mean?    What  is  actually  happening, 
biologically  (physically)  and  psychologically,  within  the 
individual?    These  questions  are  explored  in  the  following 
sections. 
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Behavior  Influenced  by  Goals.    With  the  exception  of  simple 
reflex  behavior,  definite  internal  conditions  called  motives 
serve  to  direct  people  toward  certain  goals.    Motives  can  be 
inborn  or  learned,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.    If  a  person 
thinks  back  over  his  own  behavior  during  the  day,  he  will  see 
that  all  of  it  is  directed  toward  some  goal,  if  only  the  en- 
joyment of  a  rest  from  pursuing  other  goals.    When  we  wake  up, 
it  may  take  a  strong  motive  for  us  to  leave  our  comfortable 
beds.    Perhaps  hunger  pangs  will  win  out,  aided  by  the  smell 
of  coffee  or  bacon. 

A  more  complex  aim  for  which  one  might  be  striving  is  getting 
to  school  on  time.    This  in  turn  involves  such  goals  as  learn- 
ing about  this  unit,  graduating  from  high  school,  and  the  even- 
tual long-range  goal  of  entering  a  career.    In  this  example, 
it  might  be  an  entry-level  position  in  social -service.    A  long- 
range  goal  then,  of  studying  this  unit  is  to  secure  employment 
in  social-service.    Thus,  as  can  be  seen,  human  motivation  is 
highly  complex. 

The  first  part  of  this  unit  deals  with  physical  motives;  that 
is,  those  bodily  needs  such  as  hunger  and  thirst.  The  second 
half  of  this  unit  will  consider  the  needs  learned  through  ex- 
periences in  living;  the  so-called  psyahologiaal  and  social 

motives  of  behavior. 
1 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  MOTIVES  FOR  BEHAVIOR 

Biological  Drives  -  Survival  Mechanisms*    Physical  drives 
originate  in  the  bodily  needs  of  the  human  being,  and  conse- 
quently are  often  referred  to  as  biological  drives.  These 
drives  motivate  the  behavior  of  every  human  being  in  directions 
that  are  meant  to  lead  to  satisfaction  of  those  needs.  For 
example,  the  hunger  drive  motivates  people  to  seek  food  which 
is  necessary  for  survival.    Failure  to  satisfy  biological 
drives  will  result  in  impaired  health,  or  even  death. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  biological  drives  are  inborn. 
They  are  present  in  every  living  organism  from  birth.    All  men 
have  the  same  physical  needs  for  survival.    Despite  their  im- 
portance, the  biological  drives  are  by  no  means  thoroughly 
understood. 

The  following  distinctions  should  be  made: 

°   motive  -  any  condition  of  the  human  that  affects  his  readi- 
ness to  start  a  sequence  of  behavior; 

°   drive  -  an  aroused  condition  of  the  human; 

goat  ■   an  end-state  or  reward  toward  which  the  motivated 
sequence  is  directed,  and  by  which  the  sequence  of  actions 
is  completed. 
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Biological  Drives  -  Balancing  Mechanisms.    Though  they  vary  in 
intensity,  all  of  the  biological  drives  are  balancing  or  reg- 
ulatory mechanisms  which  help  maintain  the  physical  balance 
of  the  individual.    This  tendency  of  the  human  body  to  main- 
tain an  internal  biological  stability  is  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  nervous  system  and  other  biological  factors,  as 
well  as  certain  chemical  glands.    Whenever  an  internal  state 
of  the  body  is  disturbed,  tensions  are  produced  which  motivate 
the  goal-seeking  activity  of  the  individual.    That  behavior 
ceases  only  when  the  end-state  (reward)  is  attained  and  bio- 
logical stability  is  restored.    Failure  of  the  human  body  to 
maintain  this  internal  balance  will  eventually  result  in  sick- 
ness or  death. 

Of  course  such  biological  needs  can  never  be  satisfied  perma- 
nently.   Man's  nervous  system  is  capable  of  perceiving  very 
small  physical  changes.    These  internal  changes  serve  as  clues 
to  a  change  in  his  biological  balance.    He  can,  following  such 
clues,  anticipate  bodily  needs  (such  as  changed  environment, 
medical  care,  etc.)  to  prevent  further  discomfort.    This  ten- 
dency is  present  in  every  human  being.    It  involves  an  active 
effort  to  establish  a  physical  environment  that  is  as  constant 
as  possible. 

Now  that  the  physical  drives  have  been  shown  to  be  a  balancing 
process,  we  can  examine  the  specific  biological  drives,  and 
their  influence  on  man. 


PHYSICAL  NEEDS  OF  MAN 

Hunger  Drive.    The  need  for  food  has  probably  received  more 
scientific  attention  than  any  other.    Yet,  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  what  makes  people  feel  hungry  is  still  something 
of  a  mystery.    The  need  for  food  rests  upon  the  fact  that  food 
substances  are  used  up  in  the  blood.    When  the  food  level 
reaches  a  certain  point,  man  eats  just  enough  to  satisfy  his 
physical  need  for  food.    This  drive  is  self  balancing,  since 
people  normally  do  not  eat  either  too  little  or  too  much  at 
one  time.    While  it  was  once  thought  that  stomach  contractions 
produced  the  need  for  food,  evidence  has  shown  that  this  is 
not  the  case.    Human  beings  have  reported  being  hungry  just 
after  eating  a  big  meal.    Most  surprisingly,  people  who  have 
had  their  stomachs  surgically  removed  have  reported  normal 
hunger  pains!    There  is  no  easy  answer  to  explain  hunger  feel- 
ings. 

Some  findings  suggest  that  the  origin  is  chemical  in  nature. 
It  may  be  that  a  number  of  complex  mechanisms  result  in  the 
hunger  drive.    One  fact  that  cannot  be  denied,  is  that  hunger 
can  direct  behavior.    This  behavior  usually  results  in  man 
getting  food.    His  internal  physical  state  is  balanced  by 
eating  when  hungry. 
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Thirst  Drive.    Man  can  go  for  weeks  without  food,  but  he  can 
survive  for  only  a  few  days  without  water.    Dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  contributes  to  thirst.    But  the  craving  for 
thirst  can  be  satisfied  only  in  part  by  relieving  the  source 
of  dryness  in  the  mouth.    Just  as  stomach  contractions  provide 
only  a  part  of  the  hunger  drive,  so  dryness  in  the  throat  pro- 
vides only  one  component  of  the  thirst  drive. 

The  thirst  drive  is  a  regulatory  function  which  strives  to 
maintain  the  water  content  in  the  body  at  a  constant  level. 
There  are  many  factors  which  contribute  to  this  complex  bodily 
drive,  including;    nervous  system  responses;  dryness  of  the 
mouth,  throat,  tongue;  and  the  concentration  of  salt  and  other 
chemical  substances  in  the  body  fluids. 

Much  more  study  needs  to  be  done  before  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  all  the  factors  involved  in  the  thirst  drive  are  known. 


Need  for  Air.    The  need  for  air  is  the  most  intense  of  all  our 
physical  drives.    This  need  for  air  must  be  continually  satis- 
fied.   Serious  damage  can  occur  to  the  human  nervous  system 
if  the  brain  is  without  oxygen  for  as  brief  a  period  as  one 
minute.    A  lack  of  air  can  result  in  what  is  called  oxygen 
starvation.    When  oxygen  starvation  occurs  in  a  high  altitude, 
a  unique  sort  of  drunkenness  or  confusion  results  from  the 
lack  of  carbon  dioxide.    The  person  so  affected  may  lose  con- 
trol and  shout,  fight,  or  burst  into  tears.    Memory  is  impaired 
and  the  senses  function  poorly.    The  person  may  be  weak  in  the 
legs,  yet  feel  perfectly  confident  in  his  abilities  often 
failing  to  recognize  the  seriousness  of  his  condition,  although 
behavior  is  drastically  influenced. 


Fatigue  and  the  Need  for  Slee^.    The  need  for  sleep  seems  to 
depend  upon  many  factors  such  as  chemical  balance  in  the 
muscles  of  the  body,  injury  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain; 
learned  responses.    Even  cultural  factors  influence  this  basic 
need.    In  Mexico,  for  example,  the  national  culture  influences 
most  Mexicans  to  have  a  daily  siesta. 

Studies  have  shown  that  humans  begin  to  function  less  effi- 
ciently the  longer  they  go  without  sleep.    Some  simple  tasks 
can  be  accomplished  by  people  who  have  gone  for  as  long  as 
100  hours  without  sleep.    However,  for  any  complex  task  the 
individual's  performance  drops  off  significantly  after  30 
hours  without  sleep.    With  few  exceptions,  most  individuals 
require  from  six  to  nine  hours  of  sleep  daily.    While  this 
relatively  constant  amount  of  sleep  appears  to  be  based  on 
bodily  needs,  more  work  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area. 

Sexual  Drive.    Although  sexual  drives  are  physical  in  origin, 
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they  have  profound  effects  on  man's  social  environment.  The 
restrictions  or  taboos  of  society  upon  the  various  forms  of 
sexual  expression  are  firmly  rooted  in  our  laws  and  social 
conventions.    Although  the  sex  drive  is  necessary  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  human  race,  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  to 
any  single  individual.    But  behavioral  scientists  tend  to 
agree  that  sexual  satisfaction  is  conducive  to  achieving  the 
best  physical  and  psychological  health. 

The  sexual  drive  in  the  male  appears  to  be  governed  primarily 
by  substances  produced  in  his  body  called  hormones.  These 
hormones  are  responsible  for  maintaining  a  relatively  constant 
drive  state.    Unlike  many  animals  which  mate  only  during  peri- 
odic cycles,  man  is  capable  of  mating  throughout  his  grown 
life.   Most  men  reach  the  peak  of  the  sexual  urge  in  their 
late  teens  and  this  peak  begins  to  decline  in  the  early  twen- 
ties.   This  falling  off  of  sexual  urge  is  again  related  to  a 
decline  in  the  quantity  of  hormones  secreted.    However,  social 
factors  do  influence  the  sexual  level  of  each  man.  Contrib- 
uting factors  do  include  family  life,  mate,  and  career  inter- 
ests. 

The  sexual  drive  in  the  female  is  much  more  complex  than  that 
of  the  male,  and  the  glandular  and  social  basis  of  the  sexual 
drive  in  the  female  is  also  much  more  complex.    The  female 
hormonal  secretion  is  influenced  by  monthly  changes  in  her 
bodily  functions.    The  female  can  only  become  pregnant  during 
a  few  days  of  each  month.    In  the  female  this  period  usually 
occurs  about  halfway  between  her  menstrual  periods. 

Social  factors  are  even  more  important  in  regulating  the  sex 
drive  of  women  than  of  men.    Despite  the  current  women's  lib- 
eration movement  which  seeks  equal  opportunity  for  all,  re- 
gardless of  sex,  the  fact  remains  that  many  females  in  our 
culture  are  brought  up  with  a  prejudice  against  sex.  Many 
girls  are  taught  that  sex  is  had^  or  that  the  sexual  drive 
should  be  ignored.    These  concepts,  the  result  of  centuries 
of  society's  established  rules  of  behavior,  influence  how  a 
young  woman  feels  about  sex  even  after  she  is  married.  Many 
studies  have  shown  that  unpleasant  sexual  experiences,  as  well 
as  fear  of  sex,  can  make  a  woman  unable  to  adjust  to  her  mate, 
even  though  she  may  be  perfectly  normal  biologically. 

Pain  as  a  Drive.    Pain  can  also  serve  to  motivate  a  person, 
as  anyone  who  has  touched  a  hot  pan  can  testify.    Pain  has 
important  physical  significance  since  most  harmful  situations 
produce  pain  as  v/ell  as  injury.    Therefore,  in  seeking  to 
avoid  pain,  a  person  also  tends  to  avoid  being  hurt.    The  need 
to  avoid  pain,  and  to  help  protect  others  from  it,  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  motivating  forces  in  the  history  of 
man.    It  might  be  the  reason  why  many  people  chose  to  work  in 
public  safety  or  social-service  occupations. 
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Pain  is  often  closely  related  to  the  general  emotional  setting 
in  which  it  occurs.    People  who  are  having  problems  in  trying 
to  adjust  to  life  often  respond  to  pain  differently. 


Temperature  as  an  Influence  on  Behavior.    The  reactions  of  our 
body  to  temperature  differences  are  separate  responses.  Peo- 
ple do  not  usually  want  to  be  too  hot  or  too  cold.    Again,  our 
body  constantly  strives  to  keep  itself  regulated.    When  a  per- 
son feels  cold,  bodily  activity  is  stimulated.    This  increase 
in  activity  warms  the  person  up.    When  he  feels  hot,  perspi- 
ration begins  to  cool  the  body.    Internal  physical  changes 
occur.    The  arteries  at  the  surface  of  the  body  increase  in 
size,  allowing  more  blood  to  be  exposed  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  body.    The  opposite  occurs  when  one  is  cold.    The  blood 
flows  into  deeper  tissues  where  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  the 
cold.    All  of  these  changes  occur  automatically. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND  SOCIAL  MOTIVES  FOR  BEHAVIOR 

Psychological  and  Social  Drives.    It  should  be  readily  appar- 
ent  that  the  biological  drives  have  a  direct  and  fundamental 
effect  on  human  motivation.    However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  man  is  most  importantly  a  social  animal.    Other  individ- 
uals have  to  be  considered  in  almost  everything  a  man  does. 
In  fact,  most  of  life's  joys  and  sorrows  are  shared  with,  or 
caused  by  relationships  with  other  people. 

The  origins  of  psychological  or  social  motives  are  as  complex 
and  difficult  to  understand  to  a  psychologist  as  to  the  layman 
Two  main  possibilities  exist  for  the  origin  of  human  social 
motives  as  we  find  them: 

°    Social  motives  are  innate  or  inherited.    Man  everywhere 
seems  to  have  certain  psychological  needs  which  he  ex- 
presses to  other  people  in  his  particular  culture.  Exam- 
ples of  such  needs  include  the  need  for  security  and  the 
need  for  approval.    Although  these  needs  are  sometimes  over 
whelmed  by  other  needs,  their  satisfaction  is  nonetheless 
essential  to  an  individual's  healthy  development.  Are 
these  needs  present  at  birth?    The  viewpoint  that  social 
motives  are  inherited  is  not  widely  accepted  today.  A 
more  accepted  belief  is  the  following: 

°    Social  motives  are  aaguired  in  the  course  of  social  be-- 
haoior.    People  often  do  things  to  please  other  people. 
Humans  learn  to  attach  reward  values  to  formerly  neutral 
objects.    Previously  neutral  objects  become  symbols  of  re- 
wards.   Anyone  who  has  ever  studied  for  grades  or  worked 
for  money  will  attest  to  that.    Symbolic  rewards  can  take 
the  shape  of  a  calm  or  soothing  voice  that  once  comforted 
an  individual.    Such  behavior  may  continue  to  assume  an 
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award  value  in  later  life.    This  behavior  was  acquired 
through  his  early  experiences  with  other  people. 

By  a  similar  process  a  human  learns  to  avoid  certain  peo- 
ple, words,  or  objects  which  have  come  to  be  associated 
with  painful  experiences.    Even  when  one  is  unaware  of  the 
reasons  why  he  is  being  rewarded  or  punished,  the  very  pro- 
cess influences  his  behavior.    Behavior  which  is  rewarded 
is  more  likely  to  occur  again  in  the  future  than  unrewarded 
behavior.    All  socialized  human  beings  seek  out  and  are 
motivated  by  symbolic  rewards  of  some  kind. 


Social  Factors  in  Motivation.    The  need  for  social  approval  is 
present  to  some  extent  in  all  humans.    A  social-service  worker 
needs  to  be  aware  of  this.    Individuals  seek  social  approval 
not  only  from  co-workers,  but  also  from  the  people  with  whom 
they  come  into  contact.    Different  cultures  exhibit  different 
social  motives  because  people  in  different  cultures  learn  dif- 
ferent  values  in  relation  to  their  local  society.    One's  tone 
of  voice,  or  even  his  choice  of  words  may  be  culturally  influ- 
enced.   For  instance,  when  an  American  worker  might  say,  "Be 
goodV'^  the  French  worker  might  say,  "Be  wisel^^  the  Scandina- 
vian says,  "Be  friendly"^  and  the  Apache  Indian  says,  "No^  that 
is  not  the  Apache  way.**   As  can  be  seen,  each  culture  has  its 
own  way  of  influencing  an  individual's  behavior. 


Values  as  Motives.    Each  of  us  is  motivated  by  his  own  person- 
al  value  system.    It  is  important  to  remember  that  individuals 
have  different  sets  of  values.    Human  motives  are  often  clas- 
sified according  to  the  importance  they  have  in  one's  life.  A 
person's  value  system  may  change  as  he  acquires  new  experiences. 

There  are  those  who  disagree  with  the  values  of  the  establish- 
mervt.    They  tend  to  seek  social  approval  within  a  segment  of 
society  that  believes  in  the  same  values.    Occasionally,  such 
groups  will  help  to  break  through  the  apathy  of  the  people. 
Social  and  political  change  is  often  started  by  such  groups. 
Group  values  can,  therefore,  have  an  important  influence  on 
society. 


Interests  as  Motives.    Every  human  has  interests  in  someone 
or  something.    Interest  is  a  pleasurable  experience  that 
accompanies  some  behavior.    Usually,  one  becomes  interested 
in  the  things  one  can  do  well  and  enjoy  doing.    However,  an 
individual  is  seldom  seriously  interested  in  any  activity  in 
which  he  repeatedly  fails.    Those  individuals  planning  on 
working  in  the  educational  field  should  be  particularly  aware 
of  this.    How  interested  can  an  individual  be  in  staying  in 
school  if  he  has  only  experienced  failure  or  ridicule?  The 
development  of  individual  interests  -  and  the  degree  to  which 
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these  interests  motivate  human  behavior,  is  directly  related 
to  our  need  for  self-approval. 


Curiosity  is  a  closely  related  need.    Man,  like  many  animals, 
appears  to  be  naturally  curious.    Man's  motive  to  explore  some- 
times gets  him  in  trouble.    For  example,  teachers  sometimes 
discourage  curiosity.    Curiosity,  however,  is  a  valuable  mo- 
tivating force  when  it  is  properly  channeled,  and  can  lead  to 
new  discoveries  and  the  advancement  of  mankind. 


Psychological  and  So(?ial  Motives  in  Balance.    Previously,  in 
this  unit,  the  concept  of  the  balancing  mechanisms  in  the 
physical  motives  was  explored.    Man's  psychological  and  social 
motives  operate  as  balancing  mechanism  in  much  the  same  fash- 
i  on . 

Excessive  psychological  needs  compel  a  person  to  satisfy  these 
drives.  "The  individual  is  motivated  to  create  and  maintain  a 
stable  social  environment  -  one  in  which  such  needs  as  love, 
security,  approval,  prestige,  and  knowledge,  are  fostered  and 
developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  this  aonstant  state. 
The  adult  can  satisfy  his  biological  needs  fairly  easily  in 
today's  society;  it  would  seem  that  now  the  primary  driving 
force  behind  human  behavior  appears  to  be  the  drive  to  satisfy 
his  psychological  needs. 

It  is  not  that  easy  today  to  satisfy  all  the  psychological  or 
social  goals.    There  is  more  to  life  than  just  reducing  ten- 
sions.   As  a  part  of  growing  and  developing,  new  tensions  are 
constantly  being  created,  makin§  the  balancing  mechanisms  a 
very  complex  model  of  behavior.    How  we  deal  with  these  ten- 
sions will  influence  our  individual  behavior.    Rather  than 
constantly  trying  to  escape  tensions,  the  mature  adult  tries 
to  cope  with  them,  or  at  least  tries  to  reduce  them  by  chan-^ 
neling  them  toward  new  and  higher  goals.    Life  without  experi- 
encing any  needs  would  be  pretty  dull. 


STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


Through  individual  study  (for  example,  reading  programmed 
texts  such  as  the  Biological  Basis  of  Behavior:    a  Pro- 
gram)^ explore  articles  on  motivation  and  needs. 

Discuss  in  small  groups  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as:  phys- 
ical and  social  needs,  goals,  and  motives. 

View  films  such  as,  Unconcious  Motivation^  and  Crisis  in 
the  Classroom.  Show  how  motives  influenced  the  behavior 
patterns  of  the  individuals  portrayed. 

Depict  a  typical  situation  by  role-playing,  as  for  example, 
a  client  talking  to  a  social-service  aide  and  applying  for 
financial  assistance.    Illustrate  how  cultural. differences 
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can  influence  psychological  or  socially  learned  motives. 


Prepare  a  paper  on  the  reasons  why  a  person  is  a  better 
social  service  employee  if  he  understands  motivational 
factors . 

Arrange  for  a  meeting  with  a  psychologist  or  guidance  coun- 
selor and  ask  him  questions  about  the  differences  between 
physical  and  psychological  motives. 

Write  a  short  summary  of  physical  motives,  explaining  the 
human  balancing  mechanisms. 

Write  a  short  summary  of  the  psychological,  or  social  mo- 
tives discussed  herein,  explaining  the  human  balancing 
mechanisms. 

Discuss  in  small  groups,  those  motives  you  consider  inher- 
ited, and  those  you  consider  learned. 

Have  class  discussions,  led  by  social-service  workers, 
about  the  reasons  why  it  is  important  to  understand  moti- 
vational factors  on  the  job. 


Arrange  for  small  group  discussions  of  key  points  in  this 
unit,  for  example  the  physical  and  social  needs,  goals, 
and  motives. 

Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  and  conduct  role-playing 
situations,  such  as:    A  client  is  talking  to  a  social-ser- 
vice aide  about  his  eligibility  for  financial  assistance. 
Show  how  cultural  differences  influence  psychological  or 
social  motives. 

Invite  experts  in  the  fields  of  human  behavior  to  talk  to 
your  class.  Have  them  discuss  topics  such  as  the  biolog- 
ical and  psychological  motives  for  behavior. 

Have  the  students  write  short  essays  on  the  physical  and/or 
psychological  motives  and  how  they  direct  behavior. 

Encourage  individual  study  in  the  area  of  motivation  and 
needs. 

Show  films  on  motivation,  such  as  Unconscious  Motivation 
and  Crisis  in  the  Classroom.    Have  students  talk  about 
movies  they  have  seen  illustrating  how  needs  influence 
behavior. 

Assign  a  unit  paper  to  discuss  reasons  why  understanding 
motivational  factors  can  make  one  a  better  social  service 
employee . 
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Unit  I 

CROSS-CULTURAL  SKILLS 


) 

Ability  to  differentiate  between  race  and  culture. 

Ability  to  evaluate  the  effects  culture  has  upon  one's 
self,  one's  community,  and  one's  country. 

Ability  to  understand  how  cultural  influences  affect  in- 
dividual behavior. 

Ability  to  communicate  effectively  with  individuals  from 
different  cultures. 

Ability  to  use  cross-cultural  training  exercises  to  be- 
come more  sensitive  to  cultural  differences  between  and 
within  groups. 

Ability  to  acquire  positive  feelings  for  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  all  individuals. 


CONTENT  INTRODUCTION 

An  awareness  of  cultural  differences  and  group  behavior  is 
necessary  for  two  primary  reasons: 

°    First  of  all,  many  individuals  from  all  cultures  found  in 
the  United  States  are  employed  in  the  area  of  public  ser- 
vices, particularly  at  the  county,  state,  and  federal  levels 
of  public  service.    So  the  chandes  of  coming  into  contact 
with  people  from  different  cultural  backgrounds  other  than 
your  own  is  great. 

As  an  employer,  the  social -service  institutions  have  led 
the  fight  to  insure  equal  opportunity  for  all,  regardless 
of  racial  or  ethnic  background  or  sex.   Consequently,  the 
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backbone  of  the  social-service  field  is  a  richly  varied 
and  diversified  one. 


Secondly,  an  entering  employee  should  have  knowledge  of, 
and  sensitivity  for,  different  cultural  backgrounds,  since 
many  fields  in  social-service  bring  entry-level  employees 
into  frequent  and  direct  contact  with  cultures  different 
than  their  own.    Public  servants  need  to  acquire  appropri- 
ate factual  information  about  people  of  different  cultures. 
They  must  realize  the  dignity,  worth,  and  basic  rights  of 
all  people. 

Due  to  many  complex  reasons,  such  as  poverty  and  general  socio- 
economic conditions,  minority  cultures  are  focal  points  for 
social-service  contact.    Social  welfare,  neighborhood  worker, 
probation,  and  correction  service  aides  are  a  few  examples  of 
entry-level  positions  that  often  come  into  frequent  contact 
with  cultural  minorities. 

The  purpose,  therefore,  of  this  section  on  cultural  differ- 
ences will  be  to  translate  these  differences  into  a  climate 
of  healthy  awareness  to  better  the  human  condition  for  all. 


RACE  AND  CULTURE 

Before  any  discussion  of  cross-cultural  skills  can  be  made, 
the  distinction  between  raae  and  aulture  must  be  made. 


Race...  Mankind  has  been  classified  as  having  three  primary 
divisions  or  races:  Caucasian  (white),  Negroid  (black),  and 
Mongoloid  (yellow  or  red).  Skin  color  is  a  particular  charac- 
teristic of  race,  as  indicated  by  the  colors  in  parentheses. 
Race  is  a  biological  concept.  However,  social  attitudes  af- 
fect the  feelings  individuals  have  about  people  of  different 
races. 

Human  beings  are  all  basically  alike.    Within  this  species, 
the  term  race  applies  to  relatively  large  groups  of  persons 
who  possess  common  hereditary  traits.    These  racial  subdivi- 
sions all  come  from  the  same  species  -  homo  sapiens. 

Due  to  migrations  and  other  mixing  factors,  there  are  no  pure 
human  races.  In  fact,  there  is  probably  more  variability  be- 
tween different  people  within  the  same  race  than  there  is  be- 
tween races.  It  would  be  biologically  correct  to  say  that  to 
some  extent  every  man  is  a  mixture  or  hybrid. 

Racial  purity  has  been  a  basis  for  claims  of  racial  superiority 
Such  claims  display  an  ignorance  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  man.    Race  is  simply  a  term  used  to  describe  large 
groups  of  men  with  similar  physical  characteristics. 
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Culture  refers  to  the  man-made  environment.    It  is  his  skijls, 
tools,  folkways,  and  customs.    Culture  can  refer  to  a  group 
of  people,  a  nation,  or  a  coinmunity. 

The  things  or  objects  particular  to  a  certain  group  are  its 

material  culture. 

Ideas,  beliefs,  and  attitudes  incorporate  nonmaterial  culture. 
Value  systems  may  be  a  nonmaterial  element.    Even  the  behavior 
patterns  of  certain  people  can  be  considered  as  cultural  non- 
material  differences. 

Cultural  development  is  not  dependent  upon  race.    It  is  the 
total  way  of  life  of  any  society.    Culture  is  the  sum  of  all 
common  experiences  shared  by  individuals  within  a  group. 


Cultural  Change.    Cultures  are  not  static,  they  grow  and 
change.    As  tney  change,  they  affect  man  and  society.  Cultures 
spread  and  grow  for  a  number  of  reasons.    For  example: 

°    Concepts  such  as  time  and  language  spread  because  of  their 

practical  appeal. 

°   The  theory  of  evolution  has  grown  because  of  its  intellec- 
tual appeal. 

°   Movies,  art,  sculpture,  and  music  spread  because  of  their 

artistic  and  sensory  appeal. 

The  rapid  rate  of  travel  today  helps  to  foster  cultural  change. 
As  more  people  travel  to  new  places,  they  take  their  old  ideas 
with  them  and  pick  up  new  ones  from  the  places  they  visit. 
This  process  results  in  a  cross-cultural  exchange. 

°    Geographical  factors  may  help  or  hinder  cultural  change. 
Mountain  ranges  and  deserts  may  hinder  cross-cultural  fer- 
tilization.   Rivers,  roads,  and  airways,  however,  often 
foster  cross-cultural  experiences. 

°    The  political  climate  of  a  country  will  affect  cultural 
change.    President  Nixon *s  trip  to  China  and  Russia  in 
1972  was  a  good  example  of  sharing  cultural  experiences. 

°    Language  can  help  or  hinder  cultural  spread. 

°  Even  war  can  be  a  source  of  cultural  change.  Thousands  of 
Americans  were  exposed  to  different  cultures  in  World  Wars 
I  and  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

All  of  these  factors  contribute  to  the  changing  nature  of  all 
cultures.    Some  change  more  slowly  than  others.    Members  of 
one  culture  might  try  to  cling  to  the  old  way  of  doing  things. 
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They  are  comfortable  and  secure  with  a  particular  cultural 
style.    One  must  be  aware,  however,  that  in  a  changing  world 
there  is  no  room  for  an  unchanging  culture. 


CROSS-CULTURAL  AWARENESS 

Cultural  Diversity.    There  are  many  cultures  within  America. 
Cultural  diversity  is  one  cause  for  prejudice.    One's  way  of 
life  is  influenced  by  one's  cultural  foundation.  Culture 
shapes  an  individual's  ideas  about  life  after  death.    It  causes 
some  men  to  wear  a  tie,  some  a  bone  on  a  string.    Some  people 
walk  propped  up  on  heels  three  inches  high,  others  go  barefoot. 
People  stick  metal  rings  through  their  earlobe,  or  nose.  It 
is  culture  that  determines  these  particular  behavior  patterns. 


Cultural  Competition.    Cross-cultural  experiences  can  lead  to 
cooperation,  competition,  or  conflict.    If  each  group  is  co- 
operating, society  usually  has  fewer  problems.  Competition 
can  be  beneficial,  if  the  result  is  to  bring  about  better  ser- 
vice or  improve  efficiency.    However,  competition  can  be  harm- 
ful when  people  from  a  particular  culture  are  consistently  the 
losers.    When  any  individual  group  is  unable  to  compete  for 
jobs,  houses,  or  a  decent  standard  of  living,  the  typical  reac- 
tion IS  predictable.    They  reject  competition  and  substitute 
force  and  violence  to  achieve  goals. 


Feelings  of  Cultural  Superiority.    Some  people  tend  to  believe 
that  their  group  and  culture  is  superior  to  all  others.  They 
feel  that  they  have  the  best  culture.    If  a  stranger  has  dif- 
ferent ways  of  behaving,  some  people  will  assume  that  the 
stranger  is  peculiar,  threatening,  or  undesirable.  People 
tend  to  view  their  own  way  of  behaving  as  natural  or  normal. 
The  result  is  that  other  people's  ways  are  labeled  unnatural 
or  abnormal . 

Another  factor  in  forming  attitudes  of  cultural  superiority 
is  a  lack  of  objectivity.    In  many  cases,  individuals  tend  to 
judge  another  culture  by  their  own  standards,  rather  than  the 
standards  of  the  culture  being  judged.    Their  value  judgments' 
are  therefore  unnecessarily  biased.    This  is  not  the  correct 
way  to  evaluate  another  culture.    The  culture  must  be  evaluated 
on  Its  own  terms,  by  answering  the  question,  "Is  it  meeting 
the  needs  of  its  people?"    In  this  manner  one  can  come  to 
appreciate  the  worth  and  dignity  of  every  human  being. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  existence  of  culturally 
biased  attitudes.    Isolation  can  be  a  factor.    People  may  grow 
up  in  a  small  community  and  not  be  exposed  to  other  cultures. 
The  school  may  only  reflect  the  local  culture  of  the  community. 
The  child  may  only  be  taught  the  attitude  of  one  culture 
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through  the  educational  syston.    Media  may  strengthen  his  cul- 
tural attitudes.    Television,  for  example,  might  show  Indians, 
or  foreigners  in  ways  which  inake  them  look  ignorant,  ridicu- 
lous in  behavior,  or  stereotyped  in  dress,  etc.    One  has  only 
to  think  of  the  Lone  Ranger's  sidekick,  Tonto;  Charlie  Chan; 
or  Amos  and  Andy  to  understand  how  the  media  can  influence 
cultural  bias. 


Many  Cultures  or  One  Culture?    Contemporary  opinion  holds  that 
the  American  melting  pot  did  not  melt.    Rather,  Americans  - 
immigrants  all  -  have  tended  to  identify  with  their  national 
citizenship  by  retaining  their  subnational  affiliations  as 
hyphenated  Americans;  i.e.,  Irish-American,  Polish-American, 
Mexican-American,  Chinese-^American,  etc.    By  largely  rejecting 
integration  into  a  single  American  group,  an^  retaining  segre- 
gation into  distinctive  groups,  Americans  have  apparently  de- 
cided upon  separate  cultures,  rather  than  blending  as  a  unit 
into  a  coniBon  mold  and  one  culture. 

Cultural  pluralism  in  America  essentially  involves  the  reten- 
tion of  separate  ethnic,  geographic,  and  racial  identities. 
These  cultural  differences  are  sometimes  convenient  categories 
for  prejudicial  labels. 

The  United  States  must  be  committed  to  the  mixture  of  separate 
cultures  as  a  significant  value  in  our  traditional  way  of  life, 
A  philosophical  commitment  to  our  stated  constitutional  and 
legislated  ideals  is  not  sufficient.    Such  a  commitment  in 
theory  inust  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  an  even  greater  com- 
mitment in  practice  lest  our  hallowed  creed  of  ''Liberiy  and 
justice  for  all"  should  become  only  a  hollow  sham.    There  is, 
as  yet,  no  real  unity  within  the  diversity  which  our  many  cul- 
tural and  ethnic  groups  represent.    Instead,  minorities  still 
excluded  from  the  mainstream  of  American  society  are  striving 
to  estajDlish  an  identification  and  a  feeling  of  pride  in  their 
own  heritage.    Simultaneously  they  are  becoming  increasingly 
more  insistent  on  full-scale  participation  on  equal  terms  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  American  life.    Prejudice  and  discrim- 
ination against  cultural  minorities  continue  to  work  against 
human  fulfillment,  but  must  be  superseded  by  principled  thought 
and  equality. 

The  public  service  worker  can  play  a  significant  role  in  regards 
to  cross-cultural  awareness.    His  relationships  with  people 
from  different  cultures  than  his  own  must  be  free  of  cultural 
bias  or  prejudice.    There  are  many  ways  to  learn  about  different 
problems  that  some  cultures  have.    The  following  section  on 
cross-cultural  training  exercises  will  deal  with  suggested  ac- 
tivities designed  to  foster  an  awareness  of  these  cultural 
differences. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL  TRAINING 


Once  committed  to  the  idea  of  cultural  plurality,  the  question 
of  cross-cultural  training  arises;  training  that  is  needed  to 
examine  the  effects  of  mixing  the  separate  cultures  in  American 
society. 

The  teacher  is  the  key  person  in  implementing  such  a  program 
of  cultural  awareness.    The  most  important  ingredients  for 
effective  cross-cultural  education  are  the  attitudes  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  students  and  teachers.    The  teacher  and  stu- 
dents must: 

Agree  with  the  objectives  and  goals  of  cross-cultural  train- 
ing. 

Make  personal  ccMnitments  for  the  need  and  value  of  inte- 
grating cross-cultural  education  concepts  in  the  classroom, 

Gain  positive  relationships  with  each  other,  in  creating 
an  environment  for  free  discussion  of  feelings  and  emo- 
tions. 


Recognizing  that  not  all  teachers  are  trained  in  cross-cultural 
programs,  it  is  desirable  to  highlight  various  techniques  de- 
signed to  foster  cross-cultural  sensitivity. 


Training  Methods.    A  great  many  exercises  have  been  developed 
especially  for  use  in  cross-cultural  training.    It  would  not 
be  possible  to  represent  them  all  in  this  unit.    However,  a 
number  of  exercises  that  have  proven  to  be  effective  for  cross- 
cultural  training  can  be  presented,  showing  their  relationship 
to  content  and  role-playing  models.    These  exercises,  particu- 
larly when  used  with  the  role-models,  are  the  best  method 
found  so  far  for  transmitting  factual  and  relevant  information 
in  a  form  that  is  comprehensively  involving,  and  meaningful  to 
the  students. 


These  exercises  are  presented  as  examples  of  what  might  be 
done,  with  suggestions  for  developing  similar  exercises  spe- 
cifically designed  for  a  social -service  program.    It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  attempt  to  use  many  of  the  exercises  given  in 
their  present  form.    It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
to  select  those  exercises  that  would  be  most  suitable  for  his 
program.    He  should  select  the  appropriate  content  for  each 
exercise,  and  plan  a  program  based  on  a  logical,  sequential, 
and  developmental  relationship  among  the  various  exercises. 


Community  Deeaription.  One  cross-cultural  exercise  involves  a 
definition  of  the  local  environment.    This  would  be  a  general 
description  of  the  entire  community  portrayed  in  the  hypothet- 
ical social-service  worker's  role  model.    The  community  should 
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be  quite  typical  of  the  kind  of  community  in  which  the  student 
thinks  he  will  be  working.  This  description  should  have  these 
purposes: 

°    The  primary  purpose  of  the  community  description  is  to  pro- 
vide the  trainees  with  a  general  orientation  to  the  area, 
the  people,  the  culture,  etc.,  all  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  a  hypothetical  social-service  worker. 

°    A  secondary  purpose  is  to  allow  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  see  how  the  perceptions,  values,  judgments,  expectations, 
etc.,  which  he  has  formed  of  another  culture,  compare  with 
those  of  the  other  students. 

°    A  third  purpose  is  to  provide  the  setting  for  intensive 
interpersonal  involvement  over  issues  that  are  significant 
in  terms  of  the  participants*  future  roles  as  social-ser- 
vice employees. 


Critical  Incidents,    Some  of  the  exercises  can  be  based  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  particular  situation.    Critical  incidents  log- 
ically follow  the  community  description.    They  consist  of  sit- 
uations that  occur  between  the  social -service  worker  and  one 
or  more  of  the  persons  represented  in  the  role  model,  or  be- 
tween other  persons  in  the  role  model.    These  are,  of  course, 
more  specific  than  the  comiunity  description,  which  provides, 
a  general  background  and  framework  for  understanding  the  crit- 
ical incident. 

°    The  primary  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  introduce  the 
student  to  typical  kinds  of  situations  in  which  he  will 
find  himself  as  a  social-service  worker; 

°    Discussing  the  proper  actions  will  allow  him  to  explore 
his  possible  reactions  to  these  situations; 

°    The  other  purposes  mentioned  for  the  community  description 
exercise  would  apply  here  as  well; 

°    Another  purpose  is  to  allow  the  students  to  discover  how 
little  they  know  about  the  culture,  and  how  much  and  what 
kinds  of  things  they  need  to  learn. 


Case  Studies.    Taking  actual  examples  of  social -service  case 
studies  to  use  as  models  for  role-playing  can  be  an  effective 
training  technique.    Case  studies  should  be  taken  from  the 
role  model,  and  are  really  extended  critical  incidents.  Try 
giving  more  information  about  the^Si tuation,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent will  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  various  factors 
that  should  be  taken  into  consideration.    With  the  case  study; 
more  cultural  background  information  can  be  introduced.  It 
should  be  very  effective  as  an  extension  of  a  critical  inci- 
dent that  was  particularly  puzzling  to  the  trainees.  Brief 
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critical  incidents  can,  of  course,  cover  many  more  situations 
of  different  types  in  a  short  period  of  time,  whereas  the  case 
study  covers  a  particular  situation  in  greater  depth.  Both 
should  be  used,  and  should  be  seen  by  the  students  as  comple- 
mentary. 


Situational  Exercises.    Situational  exercises  are  very  similar 
to  the  critical  incidents,  except  that  the  student  actually 
assumes  the  role  of  the  social-service  worker  in  the  situation 
and  behaves  or  reacts  as  he  thinks  the  worker  should.  Other 
students  play  the  roles  of  the  other  cultures  in  the  situation 
The  student  is  given  minimum  information  and  is  told  nothing 
about  the  way  he  should  perform  the  role  of  social -service 
worker.    He  is  thus  totally  responsible  for  his  behavior  in 
the  situation.    As  a  result,  he  is  intensely  involved  in  as- 
sessing the  effectiveness  or  appropriateness  of  this  behavior. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  go  beyond  what  the 
student  says  he  would  do  in  the  critical  incidents,  to  what 
he  actually  does  in  the  situational  exercise. 


Role-Playing.    Role-playing  differs  slightly  from  situational 
exercises.    Now  the  student  is  playing  the  cultural  role  of 
another  person.    Or  he  is  attempting  to  play  the  role  of  the 
social-service  worker  in  a  certain  prescribed  way.  Students 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  play  both  roles.  Role-playing 
is  most  effective  if  it  is  an  extension  of  a  critical  incident 
a  case  study,  or  a  situational  exercise.    Students  can  become 
more  sensitive  to  different  cultural  roles  in  such  exercises. 

Role-playing  can  be  used  to  show  how  a  situation  should  or 
might  be  handled.    It  can  also  be  used  to  test  a  person^s  re- 
action to  a  particular  situation  or  behavior. 


Biographical  Descriptions.    Knowledge  about  a  particular  per- 
son  and  his  culture  can  be  acquired  from  biographical  data. 
Biographical  descriptions  are  logical  extensions  of  any  of  the 
foregoing  exercises.    They  can  be  very  effective  if  they  in- 
volve a  person  who  is  perceived  as  being  particularly  antago- 
nistic, puzzling,  irrational,  difficult  to  deal  with,  etc. 
The  biographical  description  then  provides  some  insight  into 
the  character,  personality,  beliefs,  values,  aims,  ambitions, 
etc.,  of  the  person.    These  factors  have  often  developed  from 
his  particular  cultural  background.    The  effect  of  religion, 
family  traditions,  social  status,  etc.,  on  the  person  are 
revealed  and  provide  the  student  with  some  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  the  person's  behavior  and  attitudes. 


Nonveri)al  Communication  Exercises.    Different  cultures  express 
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their  feelings  in  different  ways.    Body  language  often  reflects 
a  particular  culture.    The  use  of  nonverbal  communication  exer- 
cises is  particularly  useful  after  the  trainees  have  begun  to 
feel  some  competence  in  their  apparent  understanding  of  the 
verbal  behavior  of  the  various  cultures  portrayed  in  the  role 
model,  or  any  of  the  exercises  described  above.    It  present^ 
another  dimension  of  awareness  and  understanding  that  is  essen- 
tial to  effective  relationships,  and  provides  the  students 
with  the  basis  for  studying  cross-cultural  coirmunications. 
Students  become  aware  of  more  than  just  'the  verbal  differences 
of  the  particular  culture. 


Cross-cultural  Comparison  Exercises.    Various  exercises  and 
methods  are  available  for  the  analysis  and  comparison  of  cul- 
tures.   These  are  useful  when  the  students  have  enough  data 
and  understanding  to  begin  making  meaningful  comparisons. 
They  are  probably  most  useful  in  providing  the  students  with 
a  model  that  can  be  used  for  studying  the  predominent  cultures 
in  their  own  community.    If  used  correctly,  such  a  model  will 
help  the  new  social -service  worker  avoid  stereotyped  reactions 
or  viewing  the  culture  only  from  his  own  cultural  point  of 
view. 


OBJECTIVES,  ROLE,  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  EFFECTIVE 
PUBLIC  StmCE  WORKER 

Cross-cultural  training  is  desirable  to  increase  the  student's 
understanding  of  the  objectives  of  social-service  work.  He 
should  be  aware  of  his  particular  future  goal  and  his  role  as 
a  social-service  worker  in  relation  to  these  objectives.  He 
should  know  about  the  characteristics  that  are  disired  or  re- 
quired in  the  beginning  worker. 

This  understanding  is  achieved  more  effectively,  however,  if 
the  analysis  and  definition  of  objectives,  and  the  role  and 
characteristics  of  the  effective  social -service  worker  are 
assigned  as  tasks  to  be  completed  by  the  students.    Such  exer- 
cises help  to  pull  together  and  make  even  more  personally  rel- 
evant the  understanding  gained  from  cross-cultural  experiences. 
The  student  should  be  able  to  put  himself  in  the  center  of  the 
role  model  and  describe  his  role  and  relationships,  his  objec- 
tives, how  he  must  perform  his  role,  and  what  he  needs  to 
learn  to  perform  his  role  effectively. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  one  can  see  that  the  culture  does  influence  indi- 
vidual behavior.    The  culture  of  an  individual  affects  and  in- 
fluences his  clothing,  tools,  and  the  material  objects  he  uses. 
Culture  also  influences  man's  total  behavior;  e.g.,  goals. 
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attitudes,  desires,  etc.  The  extent  of  the  influence  that  cul- 
ture has  on  individuals  is  great. 


Behavior  is  largely  a  result  of  the  environment  and  living 
conditions  of  a  society,  such  as:    urban,  suburban,  ghetto, 
rural,  etc.    This  environment  is  again  reflected  in  the  cul- 
tural patterns  of  the  Black-Americans,  Mexican-Americans, 
Indian-Americans,  Chinese-Americans,  and  other  racial  or 
ethnic  groups.    Transforming  these  cultural  differences  into  a 
climate  of  healthy  awareness  and  appreciation  for  the  dignity 
of  man  is  a  worthwhile  goal  to  which  everyone  should  aspire. 

STUDENT        •     °    List  the  differences  between  racial  and  cultural  character- 

LEARNING  istics  of  man. 

ACTIVITIES 

^    Discuss  questions  such  as: 
What  is  racial  purity? 

Does  cultural  enrichment  increase  I.Q.  scores? 

Conduct  a  survey  of  students'  attitudes  toward  a  particular 
culture.    Find  out  about  the  income  and  occupations  of  the 
students'  parents  first,  and  then  compare  the  results  from 
the  attitude  survey  with  the  social  and  economic  standing 
of  the  students'  parents.    Ask  such  questions  as:  "Would 
you  object  to  having  a  qualified  (Mexican- 
American,  Negro,  Chinese-American,  etc.)  as  a: 

fellow  student  doctor  or  lawyer 

employer  or  employee         policeman  or  fireman 
teacher  neighbor 

Tabulate  the  survey  results,  and  correlate  with  the  social 
and  economic  status  of  the  people  responding.    Use  these 
results  to  initiate  class  discussions  on  cultural  differ- 
ences and  the  causes  of  prejudice. 

°    View  transparencies,  presentation  on  culture  {Cultural  Dif- 
ferences ^  Culture^  U.S.  Citizen^  American  Subculture^  and 
Law  Enforcement  Officials  Represent  Our  Culture). 

°    Investigate  your  own  national  origins  to  discover  the  rea- 
son your  ancestors  left  their  homeland. 

Discuss  environment  to  show  how  it  reflects  culture.  Look 
for  similarities  and  differences  (food,  art,  speech,  reli- 
gion, clothing,  attitudes). 

Demonstrate  through  pictures  from  such  magazines  as  Bt>ony^ 
Good  Housekeeping y  etc.,  or  by  color  skethces,  how  cloth- 
ing reflects  one's  culture. 

Develop  a  chart  showing  on  one  side  your  major  values, 
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beliefs,  and  attitudes.  On  the  opposite  side  show  how  these 
factors  affect  your  behavior  and  culture. 

°    List  examples  of  nonmaterial  and  material  components  of 
your  own  culture. 

°    View  and  discuss  films  or  phonodiscs  on  culture,  Culture 
and  Crime ^  Time  for  Ideas:    Vhat  Determines  Taste?  The 
Development  of  a  Culture,  etc. 

°    Create  a  new  culture.    Make  up  your  own  rules,  style  of 
dress,  etc. 

°    Debate  the  following  statement:    Human  behavior  is  not 
affected  by  culture. 

^  Compile  a  list  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  be- 

lieving that  your  culture  is  the  best. 

°    Write  up  a  community  description  of  a  particular  culture 
within  your  own  community. 

°    Develop  critical  incidents  from  the  area  of  social -service 
and  discuss  the  pos-sible  reactions  to  these  situations. 

°    Role-play  as  a  social-service  worker,  or  minority  cultural 
member  using  a  critical  incident  situation. 


TEACHER  °    Have  the  students  distinguish  between  race  and  culture. 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES         °    Encourage  discussion  of  questions  such  as: 

What  is  racial  purity? 

Does  cultural  enrichment  increase  I.Q.? 

°  Allow  students  to  conduct  attitude  surveys  to  explore  the 
relationships  between  social -economic  status  and  prejudi- 
cial attitudes  towards  certain  culture. 

°   Give  transparencies  presentations  on  cultural  factors, 
using  such  material  as:    Cultural  Differences,  Culture, 
U.S.  Citizen,  American  Subculture,  and  Lm  Enforcement 
Officials  Represent  Our  Culture. 

"    Encourage  the  students  to  discuss  the  concept  that  culture 
is  a  man-made  environment. 

°   Show,  and  encourage  discussion  afterwards,  films  and  phono- 
disc  on  our  cross-cultural  differences,  for  example.  Cul- 
ture and  Crime,  Time  for  Ideas:    What  Determines  Taste, 
and  The  Development  of  Culture. 
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°   As  a  writing  exercise,  have  the  students  create  a  new  cul- 
ture of  their  own,  making  up  customs,  dress  styles,  etc. 

Encourage  the  students  to  participate  in  cross-cultural 
training  exercises,  such  as:    community  descriptions,  crit- 
ical incidents,  and  role-playing  situations  from  the  field 
of  public  service. 

Bring  in  social -service  workers  who  work  with  different 
cultural  groups,  and  have  them  discuss  the  unique  behavior 
patterns  of  these  different  cultural  groups. 


RESOURCES  Human  Play  and  Its  Cultural  Expression  (audio-tape,  reel, 

purchase),  McGraw-Hill,  1968. 

Understanding  People  with  Different  Backgrounds  (Transparency, 
purchase).  Creative  Visuals,  1969. 

Culture  and'  Crime  (Movie,  16mm,  rental).  Indiana  University 
A-V  Center,  1970. 

Intergroup  Relations  for  the  Classroom  Teacher,  Charlotte 
Epstein,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1968. 

A  Desk  for  Billie  (Movie,  16mm,  purchase).  National  Education 
Association,  1970. 

Time  for  Ideas:  What  Determines:  Taste?  (Phonodisc,  purchase), 
Academic  Recording  Institute,  196^ 

Time  for  Ideas:    The  Development  of  Culture  (Phonodisc,  pur- 
chase),  Academic  Recording  Institute,  1969. 

The  Human  Factor  in  Community  Work,  T.  R.  Batten,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1967. 

The  Achieving  Society.  David  C.  McClelland,  The  Free  Press, 
1967^ 

Reading  Book  for  the  Annual  Laboratories  in  Community  Leader- 
ship Training.  National  Training  Laboratories,  Institute  for 
Applied  Behavorial  Sciences,  NEA,  1968. 

Exploring  the  Myths  of  Prejudice  (Sound  Filmstrip,  purchase), 
Ethel  J.  Alpenfels,  Warren  Schl oat  Productions,  1972. 

Cultural  Differences  (Transparency,  purchase),  Creative  Visu- 
als,  1969. 

Culture  U.  S.  Citizen  (Transparency,  purchase).  Creative  Visu- 
als,  1968. 
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American  Subculture  (Transparency,  purchase),  Creative  Visu- 
als,  1969. 

Law  Enforcement  Officials  Represent  Our  Culture  (Transparency, 
purchase),  Creative  Visuals,  1969. 

Anthropology.  Zdenek  Salzmann,  Harcourt  Brace  and  Jovanovich, 
Inc . ,  1 969 . 
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Appendix  11 

RESOURCE  SUPPLIERS 


This  appendix  is  a  listing  of  suppliers  o'f  resources  itemized  at  the  end  of 
each  unit  of  the  individual  sections. 


Academic  Recording  Institute 
4727  Oakshire 
Houston,  Texas  77027 

Addi son-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Reading,  Massachusetts  01867 

Allyn  &  Bacon,  Inc. 
Rockleigh,  New  Jersey  07647 

American  Education  Publications 
Xerox  Education  Group 
Education  Center 
Columbus,  Ohio  43216 

American  Management  Association 

135  W.  50  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10020 

Association  Films,  Inc. 

600  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

Association  Press 
291  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10007 

Atherton  Press 
Aldine  Publishing  Company 
529  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 


William  C.  Brown  Co.,  Publishers 
135  South  Locust  Street 
Dubuque,  Iowa  52001 

CENCO  Educational  Aids 
2600  S.  Kostner  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60623 

Churchill  Films 

6671  Sunset  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California  90028 

Classroom  World  Productions 
516  West  34th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10001 

Connecticut  State  Department 

of  Health 
Public  Health  Education  Section 
79  Elm  Street 

Hartford,  Connecticut  06115 

Creative  Visuals 
Box  1911 

Big  Spring,  Texas  79720 

Daedalus  Periodical 
American  Academy  of  Arts 

and  Sciences 
7  Linden  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02114 
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Dartnell  Corporation 
4660  Ravenswood  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60640 

Delmar  Publishers 
Mountainview  Avenue 
Albany,  New  York  12205 

Delta  Books 

Dell  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

750  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 

277  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Fawcett  World  Library 

1  Astor  Plaza 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

The  Free  Press 

The  Macmillan  Company 

866  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10026 

Grove  Press,  Inc. 
53  E.  11th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10003 

Halgren  Tests 

873  Persimmon  Avenue 

Sunnyvale,  California 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 

757  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

2  Park  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02107 

Imperial  International  Learning 
247  West  Court  Street 
Kankakee,  Illinois  60901 

Indiana  University  Audio- 
Visual  Center 
Field  Services  Department 
Bloomington,  Indiana  47401 


Indiana  University  Press 
Tenth  &  Morton  Streets 
Bloomington,  Indiana  47401 

Institutional  Cinema  Service 
29  East  10th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10003 

Irwin  -  Dorsey  Press 
Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc. 
1818  Ridge  Road 
Homewood,  Illinois  60430 

Jossey-Bass,  Inc.,  Publishers 

615  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94111 

Lippincott,  J.  B.,  Company 
E.  Washington  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19105 

The  Macmillan  Company 

866  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10026 

Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing 

Company 
1300  Alum  Creek  Drive 
Columbus,  Ohio  43216 

Metromedia  Analearn 
235  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  New  York  10003 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10036 

National  Education  Association 
1201  16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

National  Training  Laboratories 
Institute  for  Applied  Behavorial 

Sciences 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Oxford  University  Press 

200  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10016 
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Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10011 

Quadrangle  Books,  Inc. 
Subsidiary,  New  York  Times  Co. 
12  E.  Delaware  Place 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Rand  McNally  &  Company 
8255  Central  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

or.  Box  7600 
Chicago,  Illinois  60680 

Fleming  H.  Revel  1  Company 
Old  Tappan,  New  Jersey  07675 

Warren  Schloat  Productions,  Inc. 
Division,  Prentice-Hall  Company 
Pleasantville,  New  York  10570 

Schocken  Books,  Inc. 

67  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10016 

Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc. 

630  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10020 


Syracuse  University  Press 
Box  8,  University  Station 
Syracuse,  New  York  13210 

Universal  Education  and  Visual  Arts 
221  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  New  York  10003 

University  of  Chicago  Press 
5801  Ellis  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 

University  of  Nebraska  Press 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68508 

Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Company 
450  West  33rd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10001 

Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
1220  htound  Avenue 
Racine,  Wisconsin  53404 

John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

605  3rd  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10016 

H.  Wilson  Corporation 

555  W.  Taft  Drive 

South  Holland,  Illinois  60473 
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Introduction 

These  tests  are  keyed  to  the  Social 
Services  guide  of  the  Public  Service 
Occupations  curriculum. 

The  Social  Services  guide  Includes  the 
following  units: 

Unit  1  —  Social  Service  Agencies  and 
Programs 

Unit  2  —  Why  People  Behave  As  They 
Do 

Unit  3  —  How  Groups  Behave 
Unit  4  —  Working  With  Community 
Organizations  And  Groups 
Unit  5  —  Individual  Assistance  Skills 
Unit  6  —  Influences  on  People 
Unit  7  ^  Cross-Cultural  Skills 

These  tests  were  developed  to  help 
teachers: 

(1)  measure  student  learning  gain. 

(2)  determine  if  the  instructional 
objectives  have  been  met. 


Test  Contents 

Any  evaluation  of  student  learning 
should  adhere  closely  to  the  intended 
outcomes  expressed  in  the  written 
objectives.  Therefore,  each  test  is  based 
on  the  specific  instructional  objectives 
found  in  its  corresponding  unit  in  the 
Orientation  guide.  Every  item  of  each  test 
is  directly  associat&d  with  one  of  the 
objectives  found  in  the  guide  for  that  unit. 

These  tests  are  structured  to  help 
determine  whether  the  student  has 
become  competent  or  not  in  each  unit.  The 
items  for  each  test  relate  only  to  the 
instructional  objectives  found  althe 
beginning  of  that  unit  in  the  guide.  No  test 
items  refer  to  material  found  in  previous  or 
later  units.  Consequently,  each  unit  in  the 
teacher's  guide  and  its  corresponding  test 
can  be  used  independently. 


The  evaluative  approach  used  in  these 
tests  is  not  designed  to  measure  the 
relative  standing  of  each  student  to  an 
actual  or  hypothetical  population.  Rather, 
it  is  designed  to  report  a  student's 
performance  solely  in  terms  of  objectives 
mastered  or  not  mastered.  Each  student 
can  reach  orexceed  the  minimum 
performance  standard  orcriterion.  Hence, 
this  testing  is  called  criterion  referenced 
testing. 


Directions 

The  tests  have  been  prepared  as  master 
copies  which  may  be  duplicated  for 
student  distribution. 

There  is  a  separate  test  for  each  unit  of 
instruction  in  the  curriculum  guide.  For 
example,  test  number  one  can  be  used  as  a 
pretest  and  a  post-test  with  the  content  in 
Social  Services  Unit  1  —  Social  Service 
Agenciesand  Programs. 

Because  each  class  is  unique, 
instructors  may  add  or  delete  any  test 
items  desired. 

These  tests  have  been  given  under 
nearly  every  conceivable  condition,  formal 
group  testing,  informal  individual 
sessions,  and  "take  home"  tests.  In  so  far 
as  can  be  determined,  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  under  every  condition. 

In  response  to  the  demand  fora  system 
that  is  easy  to  use,  a  convenient  answer 
key  for  each  test  has  been  included  in  this 
folder. 

The  tests  provide  an  objective  method 
for  determining  student  learning  gain, 
while  freeing  teachers  to  use  valuable  time 
for  instruction. 


Validity 

The  validity  of  any  test  must  be 
determined  in  reference  to  the  particular 
use  for  which  the  test  is  being 
considered.  As  these  tests  are  essentially 
measures  of  student  achievement,  they 
must  have  content  validity.  Content 
validity  involves  the  systematic 
examination  of  the  test  content  to  insure 
that  it  covers  a  representative  sample  of 
the  behavior  domain  to  be  measured.  By 
employing  questions  that  directly  relate 
to  the  instructional  objectives  in  each 
unit,  content  validity  is  insured. 

An  experimental  edition  of  this  test 
was  field  tested  in  twelve  schools,  which 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  size  of 
school  and  community.  Over  1,000 
secondary  school  students  were  involved 
in  the  validation  testing.  Socio-economic 
groups  taking  the  test  ranged  from  the 
disadvantaged  to  upper  middle-class.  The 
schools  were  also  selected  to  gain  a 
student  population  from  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  areas.  In  each  of  the 
schools,  the  teacher  first  gave  the 
students  a  pretest  befbre  the  content  was 
introduced.  The  same  testing  instrument 
was  used  as  a  post-test.  The  objectives 
were  to  measure  student  learning  which 
took  place  as  a  result  of  studying  the 
material  in  the  instructional  unit,  and  to 
establish  criterion  referenced  tests  for 
use  by  schools  throughout  the  country. 
For  this  purpose,  a  percentage  passing 
of  70  percent  or  above  on  the  post-test 
was  considered  to  be  an  acceptable 
criterion  mastery  for  that  unit.  No  norms 
were  established  for  these  tests,  it  is 
suggested  that  each  student  be  able  to 
successfully  pass  70  percent  of  the 
questions  for  each  instructional  unit  that 
he  is  tested  on.  During  this  field  test, 
suggestions  for  improving  these  tests 
were  also  made.  The  criterion  referenced 
tests  in  this  booklet  are  based  on  the 
pretest  and  post-test  material  used  in 
this  validation  study. 
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Other  ITleans 
of  Evaluation 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
instructor  can  use  a  wide  assortment  of 
test  situations  to  evaluate  students. 

Students  can  assume  the  role  of  clients 
with  the  following  problems:  housing, 
inadequate  income,  lack  of  employment, 
poor  physical  or  mental  health ,  or 
involvement  In  a  situation  where  police 
action  was  required. 

Students  can  role-play  social  workers 
and  clients  from  different  cultural 
backgrounds,  using  a  critical  incident  or  a 
case  study  as  a  basis  for  the  role-play.  ^ 

After  viewing  a  social  service  agency  on 
videotape  or  film,  the  instructor  can  rate 
students  on  their  ability  to  pinpoint  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  that  agency. 

The  instructor  may  choose  to  show  films 
of  urban  and  rural  communities,  with  each 
student  listing  the  needs  of  those 
corr-.munities. 

Any  of  the  methods  named  may  be  used 
to  complement  the  tests  in  this  folder. 


The  Public  Service  Occupations  tests 
were  developed  and  field  tested  in  twelve 
locations.  While  many  people  were  involved 
in  this  project,  the  staff  Is  particularly 
indebted  to  the  following  people: 
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Preparing  for  Evaluation 
Public  Service  Questions 

Occupations 


Unit  1     Social  Scrviei  Aginciis  and  Programs 

1.  Individuals  seek  social  services  for  these  types  of  problems: 

A.  Banking  and  investments 

B.  Curriculum  planning 

C.  Travel  and  recreation 

D.  Social,  economic,  and  personal 

2.  Services  provided  by  social  service  agencies  are  paid  for  by: 

A.  Social  service  agency  clients 

B.  Private  industry 

C.  Business  and  labor  organizations 

D.  Taxes 

3.  Problems  of  individuals  seeking  social  agency  services  are  frequently 
influenced  by  related  factors,  such  as: 

A.  Severe  illness  resulting  in  loss  of  job  and  financial  problems 

B.  Availability  of  employment  and  racial  and  ethnic  discrimination 

C.  Lack  of  stability  in  home  life  and  effect  on  children 

D.  All  of  the  above 

4.  Public  social  service  agencies  are  established  by: 

A.  Endowment  foundations  private  charities 

B.  Local,  state  and  Federal  governments 

C.  Private  industry  and  institutions 

D.  Community  groups 

5.  Goals,  functions,  and  policies  of  social  service  agencies  are  set  by: 

A.  Laws  and  legislation  that  established  public  agencies 

B.  Social  service  workers  eniployed  in  public  social  agencies 

C.  Community  and  business  leaders 

D.  Clients  of  social  service  agencies 

6.  A  social  services  agency  should  consider  changing  its  goals: 

A.  When  former  clients  have  moved  away 

B.  When  the  agency's  aims  no  longer  meet  the  community  problems 

C.  When  times  have  changed  and  the  clientele  have  different  experiences 

D.  All  of  the  above 

7.  A  long-range  goal  of  an  agency  could  be: 

A.  Assisting  clients  to  solve  social,  economic,  and  personal  problems 

B.  Curing  a  present  illness 

C.  Preventing  clients  from  becoming  independent  and  self-sufficient 

D.  Providing  financial  help  for  those  without  money 
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8.  Day-today  work  in  a  public  service  agency  is  performed  by: 

A.  Voluntary  groups  of  citizens 

B.  Student  trainees 

C.  Civil  service  employees 

D.  Members  of  social  clubs  and  organizations 

9.  Candidates  for  jobs  in  a  government  social  service  agency  must  have 
objective  qualifications  based  on: 

A.  Political  affiliation 

B.  Membership  in  social  organizations 

C.  Education  and  experience 

D.  Recommendations  of  others 

10.  Under  the  merit  system,  appointments  to  jobs  are  made  on  the  basis  of: 

A.  Ability  to  do  the  work 

B.  Interests  and  hobbies 

C.  Personal  traits  and  characteristics 

D.  None  of  the  above 

11.  Extensive  anti-poverty  legislation  and  new  agencies  have  been  established 
as  the  result  of: 

A.  The  need  for  more  social  service  workers 

B.  Increased  awareness  of  the  needs  of  the  poor 

C.  The  great  number  of  people  who  have  no  desire  to  work 

D.  Government  controls  and  newspaper  publicity 

12.  Typical  jobs  in  a  social  service  agency  are: 

A.  Eligibility  Worker;  Case  Worker^ 

B.  Social  Welfare  Worker;  Health  Worker 

C.  Social  Service  Aide;  Community  Aide 

D.  All  of  the  above 

13.  A  typical  pre-professional  entry  level  job  in  a  social  service  agency  is: 

A.  Clerical  worker 

B.  Social  Service  Aide 

C.  Programmer  trainee 

D.  Engineering  Aide 

14.  Social  Service  agencies  and  their  employees  should  be  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  their  community  by: 

A.  Establishing  relevant  and  realistic  goals 

B.  Establishing  policies  and  programs  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  clients 

C.  Seeking  community  or  client  representation  on  advisory  or 
policy-making  board  of  agency 

D.  All  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1.  D 

4. 

B 

7.  A 

10.  A 

2.  D 

5. 

A 

8.  C 

11.  B 

3.  D 

6. 

D 

9.  C 

12.  D 
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PfepQfing  for  Evaluation 
Public  Service  Questions 

Occupations 

Unit  2     Why  Piople  Bihavt  as  Thiy  Do 

1.  Human  behavior  can  best  be  defined  as: 

A.  What  people  do 

B.  Understanding  others 

C.  Providing  a  service 

D.  Setting  goals 

2.  Behavior  is  influenced  by: 

A.  Agency  goals  and  policies 

B.  Personal  needs,  desires,  and  wants 

C.  Economic  trade 

D.  Social  insurance  programs 

3.  Behavior  is  a  process  of: 

A.  Group  participation 

B.  Adaptation  to  one's  environment 

C.  Making  personal  goals 

D.  Career  development 

4.  Social  service  iiHJrkers  can  increase  their  effectiveness  by: 

A.  Showing  clients  what  they  are  doing  wrong 

B.  Understanding  'he  behavior  of  others 

C.  Making  clients  personal  friends 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  Students  preparing  for  careers  in  social  service  should  develop: 

A.  Attitudes  so  they  can  understand  human  behavior  rather  than  judging  it 

B.  Understanding  of  what  causes  human  behavior 

C.  Appreciation  of  human  behavior  patterns 

D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  A  key  ability  for  success  in  social  service  work  is: 

A.  Mathematical  ability 

B.  An  eagerness  to  lead  others 

C.  An  awareness  of  the  feelings  of  others 

D.  An  ability  to  persuade  others 

7.  Sensitivity  to  others  means: 

A.  Liking  others 

B.  Willingness  to  form  working  relationships 

C.  Ability  to  handle  unpleasant  situations 

D.  Accepting  the  difference  of  others 
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8.  Rapport  meam: 

A.  Planning  social  service  programs 

B.  Getting  along  with  others 

C.  Seeking  information 

D.  Applying  knowledge  to  practical  situations 

9.  Good  relationships  with  others  requires: 

A.  Listening  to  and  observing  others 

B.  Communicating  with  others 

C.  Willingness  to  form  and  sustain  working  relationships 

D.  All  of  the  above 

10.  Acceptance  of  the  behavior  of  others  involves: 

A.  Accepting  everything  someone  does 

B.  Convincing  others  that  you  are  right 

C.  A  positive  and  active  understanding  of  others'  feelings 

D.  None  of  the  above 

11.  Behavior  can  reflect  prejudice  by: 

A.  A  display  of  unfavorable  and  hostile  attitudes 

B.  Expressions  of  personal  bias 

C.  Set  ways  of  thinking 

D.  All  of  the  above 

12.  Prejudice  is  learned  behavior  through: 

A.  Associations  with  prejudiced  people 

B.  Knowledge  about  other  people  and  groups 

C.  Contact  between  different  individuals  or  groups  of  people 

D.  Elimination  of  set  ways  of  thinking 

13.  Social  service  workers  must  overcome  biased  attitudes  because  such 
attitudes: 

A.  Increase  the  amount  of  social  services  needed  by  clients 

B.  Prevent  the  providing  of  fair  service  to  all  people 

C.  Have  implications  for  developing  new  programs 

D.  Increase  knowledge  about  other  people  and  groups 

14.  Social  service  workers  should: 

A.  Project  an  image  of  trust  and  confidence 

B.  Be  quick  in  judging  situations  and  people 

C.  Express  personal  feelings  on  various  community  issues 

D.  All  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1.  A 

2.  B 

3.  B 


4.  B 

5.  D 

6.  C 


7.  D 

8.  B 

9.  D 


10.  C 

11.  D 

12.  A 


13.  B 

14.  A 
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Unit 


3     Hew  Groups  Bihave 


1.  Social  psychology  is  the  study  of: 

A.  Supervision  and  management  of  others 

B.  Geography  of  social  countries 

C.  Individuals  in  social  or  group  situations 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  Typical  groups  to  which  people  belong  are: 

A.  Family 

B.  Racial  or  ethnic 

C.  Religious 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  Law  enforcement  officers  need  to  know  about: 

A.  Educational  programs 

B.  Psychology  of  crowds 

C.  Social  insurance  programs 

D.  None  of  the  above 

4.  Membership  groups  can  be  defined  as: 

A.  Those  groups  to  which  one  belongs  (family,  community) 

B.  Those  groups  to  which  one  hopes  to  belong  (social,  civic) 

C.  Special  interest  groups 

D.  Occupational  groups 

5.  Reference  groups  are: 

A.  Social  or  sports  groups 

B.  Religious  groups 

C.  Community  clubs  and  organizations 

D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  A  reference  group  exerts  pressures  on  the  individual  which  can  shape 

A.  World  opinion 

B.  Government  programs 

C.  Behavior  and  attitudes 

D.  Social  welfare  programs 

7.  Individuals  yield  to  group  pressures  by: 

A.  Asserting  their  own  personal  beliefs  and  opinions 

B.  Arriving  at  independent  judgments 

C.  Conforming  to  group  values 

D.  Demonstrating  leadership  qualities     .  - 
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8.  Groups  require  leaders  because: 

A.  It  is  easier  to  deal  with  an  individual  rather  than  a  group 

B.  Groups  function  best  with  organization  and  direction 

C.  Group  communications  are  more  effective 

D.  Leaders  always  make  good  decisions 

9.  An  effective  leader: 

A.  Communicates 

B.  Plans  programs,  makes  assignments,  and  marks  out  lines  of  authority 

C.  Sets  clear  group  goals 

D.  All  of  the  above 

10.  A  democratic  leader: 

A.  Lets  the  group  do  what  it  wants 

B.  Supervises  work  closely  and  keeps  everyone  busy 

C.  Allows  policy  to  be  determined  by  group  discussion 

D.  None  of  the  above 

11.  Good  leaders,  managers,  and  supervisors  are  in  demand  because  they  can: 

A.  Exert  influence  and  initiate  ideas 

B.  Direct  and  inspire  others 

C.  Organize  and  formulate  goals 

D.  All  of  the  above 

.12.  An  effective  leadership  style  produces: 

A.  Group  atmospheres  for  getting  work  done 

B.  Higher  status  for  all  members 

C.  Emotional  stability  for  all  members 

D.  Friendship 

13.  The  authoritative  style  of  leadership  can  affect  group  communications  by: 

A.  Keeping  everyone  busy 

B.  Creating  an  environment  favorable  to  group  communications 

C.  Creating  a  hostile  and  competitive  atmosphere 

D.  None  of  the  above 

14.  Leadership  training: 

A.  Develops  world  opinion 

B.  Increases  effectiveness  of  groups 

C.  Encourages  acceptance  of  life  role 

D.  Encourages  acceptance  by  others 


Answer  Key 


1-  C  4.  A  7.  C  10.  C  13.  C 

2.  D  5.  D  8.  B  11.  D  14.  B 

3.  B  6.  C  9.  D  12.  A 
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Unit  4     Workini  with  Cominunity  Organizations  and  Groups 


1.  Social  service  xgencctes  sometimes  employ: 

A.  Private  charity  workers 

B.  Civic  groups 

C.  Community  Workers 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  Social  service  agencies  will  provide  more  successful  services  if  they: 

A.  Gain  knowledge  of  the  community 

B.  Learn  about  problems 

C.  Actively  recruit  persons  who  need  services 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  Social  service  aides: 

A.  Plan  agency  policy  and  programs 

B.  Lead  demonstrations 

C.  Spread  knowledge  about  the  agency's  services 

D.  All  of  the  above 

4.  When  social  service  aides  learn  how  the  public  feels  about  agency 
services,  the^  should: 

A.  Agree  with  them  if  at  all  possible 

B.  State  the  agency's  policy  and  stick  to  it 

C.  Organize  discussion  groups 

D.  Relay  their  findings  to  agency  staff 

5.  An  important  task  for  the  aide  is  to  learn: 

A.  Who  in  the  community  needs  but  is  not  using  services 

B.  Names  of  community  residents 

C.  The  political  affiliation  of  community  residents 
All  of  the  above 

6.  An  aide  needs  to  know  about  services  offered,  such  as: 

A.  Who  is  eligible 

B.  Exactly  what  services  are  offered 

C.  Hours  of  service 

D.  All  of  the  above 

7.  Social  service  aides  gain  knowledge  of  the  community  by: 

A.  Talking  to  people  about  their  problems 

B.  Becoming  a  member  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

C.  Joining  the  Better  Business  Bureau 

D.  None  of  the  above 
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8.  Depending  on  the  agency,  social  services  aides  may  become  specialists  in 
such  areas  as: 

A.  Writing  letters  to  the  newspaper 

B.  Housing,  recreation  or  police  protection 

C.  Developing  agency  policy 

D.  Environmental  control  and  protection 

9.  To  be  successful  aides  must: 

A.  Spend  all  of  their  time  in  the  agency  office 

B.  Go  out  into  the  community 

C.  Gather  data  and  write  reports 

D.  Become  a  member  of  a  local  business  association 

10.  As  agency  employees,  aides  should: 

A.  Make  their  opinions  known  to  the  agency 

B.  Disagree  with  agency  policy 

C.  Make  significant  changes  in  agency  policy 

D.  Work  against  agency  policy  if  the  agency  is  wrong 

11.  Many  of  the  skills  required  of  social  service  aides  have  already  been  developed  as: 

A.  Union  members 

B.  Students 

C.  Citizens,  parents,  or  active  participants  in  the  community 

D.  Businessmen 

12.  Aides  are  sometimes  asked  to  organize  community  groups  for  the  purpose  of: 

A.  Organizing  religious  events 

B.  Resisting  government  welfare  programs 

C.  Exchanging  points  of  view 

D.  Arranging  political  rallies 

13.  Group  efforts  to  solve  community  problems  are  more  likely  to  succeed  if: 

A.  Only  a  few  people  take  active  part  in  the  planning 

B.  All  leadership  and  planning  is  done  by  the  aide 

C.  Planning  and  leadership  is  directed  by  the  social  welfare  agency 

D.  A  number  of  people  contribute  their  efforts  to  the  leadership  and  planning 

14.  It  is  a  good  idea  for  community  groups  to  attempt  to: 

A.  Solve  one  problem  at  a  time,  and  then  to  move  on  to  another 

B.  Work  on  many  problems  at  the  same  time 
C  Ignore  the  needs  of  the  community 

D.  Work  only  on  simple  problems 


Answer  Key 


1.  c 

2.  D 

3.  C 


4.  D 

5.  A 

6.  D 


7.  A 

8.  B 

9.  B 


10.  A 

11.  C 

12.  C 


13.  D 

14.  A 
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Public  Service  Questions 

Occupations 

Unit  5     Indiviilual  Assistanci  Skills 

1.  Attitudes  affect 

A.  Beliefs  and  principles 

B.  Plans  and  actions 

C.  An  individual's  value  system 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  Social  service  aides  are  often  selected  for  their  jobs  because  they: 

A.  Are  available  for  employment 

B.  Know  the  right  person  in  the  agency 

C.  Have  a  college  education 

D.  Have  a  natural  concern  and  interest  in  people 

3.  The  agency  must  provide  service  in  a  manner  that: 

A.  Prevents  the  client  from  making  his  own  choice 

B.  Insists  that  the  client  abide  by  the  rules  and  guidelines  of  the  agency 

C.  Shows  respect  for  the  client's  ability  and  right  to  make  his  own  choice 

D.  Proves  to  the  client  that  the  aide  knows  what  is  best  lor  him 

4.  Social  service  interviewers  should: 

A.  Do  most  of  the  talking 

B.  Listen  to  the  client 

C.  Interrupt  the  client 

D.  Criticize  the  client 

5.  When  aides  disapprove  of  their  client's  behavior,  they  should: 

A.  Show  their  disapproval 

B.  Understand  individual  differences 

C.  Refuse  to  assist  the  client 

D.  Send  the  client  to  another  social  service  worker 

6.  The  social  service  worker  may  lessen  the  clients  "desire  to  communicate  by: 

A.  Being  critical 

B.  Being  agreeable 

C.  Approval 

D.  Joking  with  the  client 

7.  In  structuring  an  interview,  the  social  service  worker  must: 

A.  Ask  questions  about  the  personal  affairs  of  the  client 

B.  Ask  questions  that  are  not  related  to  the  client's  problem 

C.  Ask  questions  to  get  additional  facts 

D.  Not  question  the  client 
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8>  The  social  service  workers  should  word  questions  in  a: 

A.  Disinterested  manner 

B.  .Tactful  manner 

C.  Joking  manner 

D.  Critical  manner 

9.  The  worker's  relationship  with  clients  should  be  one  of: 

A.  Impatience 

B.  Cooperation 

C.  Mutual  indifference 

D.  Indignation 

10.  The  questions  on  the  agency's  form  are  hel[rful  in: 

A.  Income  tax  information 

B.  Determining  the  political  affiliations  of  a  client 

C.  Directing  the  interview 

D.  Determining  a  client's  interests  and  hobbies 

11.  Social  service  workers  must  know  all  services  the  agency  provides  to  determine: 

A.  What  reports  are  necessary 

B.  How  to  change  agency  policy 

C.  When  to  provide  information  to  the  news  media 

D.  When  a  client  is  eligible 

12.  If  the  agency  does  not  provide  the  services  needed,  it  should: 

A.  Refer  the  client  to  the  appropriate  agency 

B.  Explain  to  the  client  that  he  is  ineligible,  and  send  him  away 

C.  Suggest  to  the  client  that  he  contact  other  agencies  in  the  community 

D.  Tell  the  client  to  return  after  the  law  has  been  changed 

13.  The  role  of  the  social  service  worker  is  to: 

A.  Make  sure  that  the  client  fills  out  all  agency  forms 

B.  Suggest  to  the  client  that  he  try  to  find  his  own  solutions  to  his  problems 

C.  Tell  the  client  what  the  agency  does 

D.  Find  the  client  ineligible  for  services 

14.  Social  service  aides  should  have  good  working  relatiomhips  with  other 
agencies  to: 

A.  Develop  new  friends 

B.  Increase  their  salaries 

C.  Find  better  jobs 

D.  Make  referrals 


Answer  Key 


1.  D 

2.  D 

3.  C 


4.  B 

5.  B 

6.  A 


7.  C 

8.  B 

9.  B 


10.  C 

11.  D 

12.  A 


13.  C 

14.  D 
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Unit  6     Influincis  on  Piopli 


1.  The  social  service  worker  should  strive  to: 

A.  Ignore  human  behavior 

B.  Display  his  knowledge  of  human  behavior 

C.  Understand  how  social  and  physical  needs  direct  behavior 

D.  None  of  the  above 

2.  Human  beings  try  to  adjust  to  life  by: 

A.  Searching  for  food,  water,  and  rest 

B.  Obeying  or  defying  the  law 

C.  Performing  work  or  remaining  idle 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  Social  services  workers  need  to  understand  why  people  behave  as 
they  do,  to: 

A.  Appraise  human  needs 

B.  Provide  needed  services 

C.  Limit  human  behavior 

D.  Imitate  the  behavior  of  others 

4.  Physical  drives  motivate  human  bein^  to: 

A.  Make  new  friends 

B.  Satisfy  bodily  needs 

C.  Plan  and  attend  meetings 

D.  Keep  in  good  shape 

5.  The  most  intense  of  all  our  physical  needs  is  our: 

A.  Need  for  air 

B.  Hunger  and  thirst  drive 
C  Sexual  drive 

D.  Need  for  sleep 

6.  Social  service  workers  should  be  aware  that: 

A.  Social  motives  affect  behavior 

B.  Different  cultures  exhibit  different  social  motives 

C.  Individuals  seek  social  approval  from  their  peers 

D.  All  of  the  above 

7.  Social  service  workers  should: 

A.  Classify  value  systems 

B.  Remember  that  individuals  have  different  sets  of  values 
C  Attach  small  importance  to  value  systems  of  their  clients 
D.  All  of  the  above 
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8.  Individuals  will  seldom  be  interested  in  such  activities  as  staying  in  school,  if: 

A.  They  have  experienced  failure  or  ridicule 

B.  They  have  been  successful 

C.  They  excel  in  some  area 

D.  They  succeed  most  of  the  time 

9.  The  mature  adult  tries  to: 

A.  Adapt  his  value  system  to  new  experiences 

B.  Cope  with  or  reduce  tensions 

C.  Create  and  maintain  a  stable  social  environment 

D.  All  of  the  above 

10.  Social  service  workers  should  recognize  the  nee<b,  interests,  values, 
and  emotions  that  influence  the  way  people  behave  because: 

A.  Unsatisfactory  behavior  may  be  related  to  social  problems 

B.  M  ore  information  is  needed  about  behavior  problems 

C.  Services  cannot  be  provided  to  persons  with  behavior  problems 

D.  Persons  with  behavior  problems  do  not  need  social  services 

11.  Hunger  is: 

A.  A  psychological  drive 

B.  A  social  drive 

C.  A  physical  drive 

D.  All  of  the  above 

12.  These  drives  are  mainly  inborn: 

A.  Biological  drives 

B.  Psychological  drives 

C.  Social  drives 

D.  All  of  the  above 

13.  Which  statement  is  incorrect: 

A.  The  need  for  social  approval  is  present  in  all  people 

B.  Human  beings  have  similar  sets  of  values 

C.  Curiosity  is  a  human  need 

D.  Temperatjire  can  influence  behavior 

14.  Which  statement  is  correct: 

A.  It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  bodily  needs 

B.  The  biological  needs  of  adults  are  permanently  satisfied 

C.  It  is  generally  felt  that  social  motives  are  inherited 

D.  Motives  can  be  inborn  or  learned 


Answer  Key 


C  4.  B  7.  B  10.  A  13  B 

2-  D  5.  A  8.  A  11.  C  14  D 

3.  B  6.  D  9.  D  12.  A 
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Evaluation 
Questions 


Occupations 

Unit  7     Cross-Cyltoral  Skills 

I.  Social  service  workers  must  understand  different  cultural  backgrounds 


because  they  must: 

A.  Come  in  frequent  contact  with  cultural  minorities 

B.  Realize  the  dignity,  worth  and  basic  rights  of  all  people 

C.  Understand  how  cultural  differences  affect  individual  behavior 

D.  All  of  the  above 

2.  Race  is  a  term  used  to  describe  large  groups  of  persons  who  possess: 

A.  Common  hereditary  traits 

B.  Racial  superiority 

C.  Specific  skills  and  customes 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3.  There  are: 

A.  Pure  human  races 

B.  No  pure  human  races 

C.  As  many  nations  as  there  are  cultures 

D.  As  many  races  as  there  are  nations 

4.  The  term  culture  refers  to: 

A.  Racial  characteristics 

B.  Physical  characteristics 
C  Folk  ways  and  customs 
D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  As  cultures  change,  they  affect: 

A.  Languages 

B.  Man  and  Society 

C.  Political  climate 

D.  All  of  the  above 

6.  Cultural  change  may  be  fostered  by: 

A.  Travel  to  new  places  resulting  in  exchange  of  ideas 

B.  Bias  and  prejudice 

C.  Lack  of  interest  in  others 

D.  Legislation  and  strict  control 

7.  Culture  may  be  reflected  by: 

A.  Language  and  ideas 

B.  Dress 

C.  Customs  and  behavior 

D.  All  of  the  above 
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8.  Culturally  biased  attitudes  exist  because  individuals  tend  to: 

A.  Evaluate  another  culture  on  its  own  terms 

B.  Have  an  open  mind 

C.  Judge  another  culture  by  their  own  standards 

D.  Broaden  their  knowledge  about  others 

9.  The  television  media  can  encourage  cultural  bias  by: 

A.  Making  sure  that  their  writers  are  factual 

B.  Fostering  an  awareness  of  cultural  differences 

C.  Portraying  people  of  various  ethnic  groups  as  ignorant 

D.  Scheduling  programs  that  provide  for  a  cross-culturaPexchange 

10.  Prejudice  and  discrimination  against  cultural  minorities: 

A.  Have  value  in  dealing  with  others 

B.  Meet  the  needs  of  the  people 

C.  Are  good  for  the  country 

D.  Continue  to  work  against  human  fulfillment 

11.  A  description  of  a  community  would  be  helpful  in  providing: 

A.  Information  on  different  viewpoints 

B.  Manufacturing  and  production  trends 

C.  Information  on  products  and  services 

D.  A  general  orientation  to  the  area,  the  people,  and  the  culture 

12.  Body  language  often  reflects  a  particular  culture,  and  is  defined  as: 

A.  Verbal  communication 

B.  Non-verbal  communication 

C.  Biological  communication 

D.  A  foreign  language 

13.  Biographical  descriptions  of  clients  will  provide  a  social  worker  with: 

A.  Information  for  a  book 

B.  Date  for  a  statistical  report 

C.  Knowledge  of  the  person's  behavior  and  attitudes 

D.  Basis  for  legal  action 

14.  The  effective  social  service  worker: 

A.  Accepts  the  fact  that  culture  does  influence  individual  behavior 

B.  Is  aware  of  and  considers  the  feelings  of  others 

C.  Is  willing  to  accept  other  points  of  view 

D.  All  of  the  above 


Answer  Key 


1.  D  4.  C  7.  D  10.  D  13.  C 

2.  A  5.  D  8.  C  11.  D  14.  D 

3.  B  6.  A  9.  C  12.  B 
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ABSTRACT 


C«r«er  Uiaeatlon  la  a  procnn  jUiatt  t^m  has  eon*.   When  Ik'. 
Sldaegr  P.  ItarlanA.  tamer  Ubited  Stetes  ecnuiitsioiier  of  •docKtlon. 

m 

r«port«d  that      .  .  ei|^  out  of  t«a  pgrvtent  high  scbool  ttadmt.n 
•SiQuld  b«  setting  oeeivtttlooal  training  of  oca»  tart,  but  only  aSKXit 
tiip  of  those  oi|^  nre,  la  f*ct,  getting  such  training,"  th«  ur«i!at 
naod  for  the  Inltlstloa  of  auch  psrajeets  heeaae  very  anparont.  The 
inatltutlon  of  Carver  Mueatlon  yrognma  into  aebool  eurricttloBa  serres 
nrveral  iaperatlTe  purposea.   Career  Uneatlon  fUlfllXa  students 
reqjieata  for  course  relefvanoy  to  "r*al  ncrld"  experienoea,  ivoentea 
aatlaf action  aaong  workers,  aares  indlTidual  aopIagrerB  tine  and  noncy, 
and  helps  to  r^ulate  the  oreraZl  Joh  narket  hy  curbing  inefficient 
orersuppay  or  uadorsajply  of  workers  in  specific  fields  within  their 
area. 

One  of  the  laost  freqiaent  rtffpiests  of  students  nade  to  the  eduea- 
tUoal  aystcm  la  for  their  coursea  of  atudy  tc  relate  to  the  "real 
world."  The  "Iroty  tower"  concept  of  education  helng  "a  world  of  ita 
om,"  far  raoored  tr<m  the  reality  of  the  worklog  world  has  heeo  a 
persistant  one.   This  aspect  of  the  educational  systoa  is  reinforced 
sad  asqpliaalsed  by  parental  adagea  auch  aa,  "Xou  think  lifo  la  tough 
now,  wait  until  you  have  to  woyk  for  a  llvingi"  Thua  atudcnta  are 
Jofitlfied  in  their  need  to  understand  how  today's  world  of  learning 
la  interrelated  with  tonorrow'a  world  of  work.   In  traditional  school 
sjrstesis,  sane  students  find  ^loite  a  gap  between  the  two  worlds.  Zn 


David  Gottlieb's  AmCTtca's  Other  Youth,  groirtng  up  poor«  he  q^uiOftea 
a  male  high  school  snauth  deacrlhlng  this  gap: 


Anyhoir  I  got  to  a  vocational  high  school »  and  vhai 
my  xaarks  vere  so  good  th^  put  me  in  acadmic  classes  • . . 
So  I'm  not  getting  the  right  training  for  bqt  vocational 
course  and  I'm  not  getting  eaough  tsraining  tor  nqr  acadmic 
course.    I'm  sort  of  like  in  hertipen.    So  if  I  va»t  to  go 
to  college,  I'm  going  to  hecve  to  take  extra  courses  at  night 
school  ...  Even  if  Z  wanted  to  hecome  a  garage  xnechanic, 
I'm  going  to  he  in  the  ssnu^  spot  . . .  ffohody  has  the  right 
training  ...  They  can't  g/o  to  college;  they  haven't  got 
the  right  training  for  a  trade. 


This  is  the  case  of  a  studast  who  found  an  irresolvahAe  gap  hetifeen 
the  tvo  life  experiences.   An  organised,  conqporehanaive  Career  Eduea<-> 
tion  program  is  intendcnl  to  bridge  this  gap# 

In  addition.  Career  Education  programs  x^rovide  a  service  to 
individual  workers,  after  they  have  graduated  end  entered  their 
working  careers.    If  a  student  follows  the  Uziited  States  Office  of 
Education  model  for  Career  Education  while  he  is  in  school,  hy  the 
time  he  graduates  fmn  hi^  school,  he  wlJLl  have  passed  through 
three  phases  of  Career  Education      "career  awareness"  in  his  elemen*-* 
tary  years,  "care^  explorati<m"  in  his  middle  school  years,  and 
"career  prepcuratiort"  in  his  high  school  years.    This  extensive  career 
training  would  provide  the  worker  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
J  oh  market  and  should  prevent  him  fjrccn  meaningless  drifting  into  Jobs, 
instead  exiabling  him  to  make  deliberate  career  deeisioos.  Therefore, 
because  of  tho  worker's  knowledge  and  ability   to  choose  hie  career. 
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he  may  express  more  satisfaction  with,  aad  better  adjustatieat  to  his 
career  position. 

Care^  Education  pro£ptims  also  s&to  time  and  money  for  indivi-* 
dU'xL  employers  Ify  sending  graduates  into  industry  vho  are  trained 
and  ready  to  vork,  thus  minimising  the  need  fo<r  initial,  entry  level 
industrial  training  psrograms.    The  institution  of  effective  Career 
Education  prograoras  wuld  preclud^^  prohlms  stich  as  the  one  previously 
described  by  the  high  school  student,  by  furnishing  industry  with 
adequately  prepared  employees.    Aathropalogiat  Fstelle  Fuchs  of  the 
City  University  of  l^etr  York  reiteratea  the  need  for  better  preparation 
of  students  for  the  vwld  of  work.    In  her  bo<ik,  TcH\h€rs  Talk,  she 
states. her  fixidings  that  schools  have  been  "slov  to  respond  to  the 
new.  social  requirements  ...  to  prepare  them  (nt\id«tits)  for  a  world 
of  work  resulting  frtim  accelerated  automation  and  increased  lurbani- 
sat ion. 

Finally,  a  well  planned  Career  Education  program  would  be  watchful 
of  Job  market  trrad  statistics  and  projections.    Thus  vocational 
counselors  would  be  eble  to  counsel  students  G«ay  from  "flooded" 
occupational  areas  and  toward  vocations  in  need  of  additional  personnel. 
In  this  manner.  Career  Education  programs  could  help  to  stabilise 
the  Job  market  by  minimising  overs\\pp3y  and  undexsupply  of  workers  in 
specific  areas. 

Thus  cooprehenfllve  Career  Education  programs  would  serve  the 
needs  of  students,  workers,  eopGLoyers,  and  the  overall  Job  market. 


t 


But,  as  EsteUe  Fuchs  Iwplles,  an  effective  Career  Education  program 
omst  not  ooly  be  Initiated  district  administrators »  bwt  also  mist 
be  nell  received  by  classroaa  teachers.    Pt^ciiS  cautlcms: 


Directives  issued  from  the  l^Sership  are  not  In 
tbaaselves  guarantees  of  successful  carrying  out  of 
nev  programs.    Students  of  bureaucratic  organisation 
have  shoim  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  louer- 
echelon  personnel  hare  a  tendency  to  continue  functi<ming 
as  they  have  aluays  done.    More  sfpecificaUy,  nhare 
lorwer^-level  functi<»iaries  do  not  accept  the  change, 
or  do  not  believe  it  to  be  realistic  or  practical, 
th^  can  effectively  prevent  the  effectiveness  of  the 
nev  parogram. 


Thus  a  cooperative >  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  educators 
involved  Ig  reqtiired  to  achieve  a  successful  progjrBm. 

The  following  publication  Is  a  description  of  the  atteacpt  made 
at  such  a  program  by  Central  Columbia  School  District.    The  program  has 
not  been  free  of  diiiappclntments  and  setbacto,  yet  we  cc^iclttde  our 
three  year  effort  with  an  even  greater  conviction  than  vhen  ve  began 
that  Career  Education  is  a  program  thats  time  has  ccrne^ 
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Witli  the  incorporation  of  Career  Education  into  the  Central 
ColmMa  School  District,  many  changes  were  necessitated  to 
accooiaodate  the  prograoi  and  instsre  its  sxiccess.    Such  changes  are 
very  necest^ary  vh«i  a  aew  systac:  is  instituted  to  prevent  reversion 
toward  the  mean  behavior,  or  the  return  to  pre-pr^Jgram  behavior 
vith  the  only  changes  being  the  new  progmi's  labels  and  terms. 
Although  "A  rose  by  any  other  naaie  voiad  fsmell  as  tmset,"  the 
tjruism  doesn't  ex-^end  to  the  educational  systesa,    A  stagnant 
educational  syoten  that  merely  changes  its  t^ratooloj^  in  the  face 
of  new  needs  and  educational  trends,  is  totally  aelf-«defeating.  Hence 
edong  with  the  adoption  of  the  Caxeer  Edueatiou  program  at  Central 
Columbia,  an  o>igoing  progjram  of  adjustment  was  instituted  to  facili- 
tate the  successful  transition  to  Ca;:eer  Education.    Surveying  the 
last  three  yi:^u:*3,  sir^ce  the  adop!iion  of  oxxr  Career  Education  progrem, 
a  chrono.loglcol  list  of  developiflffnts  is  as  follows:    change  to 
semester  length  caur&es,  hiring  of  a  vocatloua:!  guidance  co:m8elor 
and  the  instillation  of  a  vocat'o^iiaJ.  guidanco  system,  teachar  work- 
shops  in  Career  Education,  extension  of  the  Career  Education  program 
from  the  high  ochool  to  include  the  elementary  and  middle  schools, 
adoption  of  the:  Unlt^  States  Office  of  Edut.tation  (U.  S.  0.  E.)  model 
of  Career  Education,  infusion  efforts,  new  twit^-ialH  fcr  Career 
Education,  computer  utiliieation  to  expedite  scheduling,  new  programs 


tor  the  curriculum*  aiMl  asaaciation  vlth  the  PezmsyxTanla  State 
Career  Develosmc^t  Project. 

Our  early  efforts  at  Career  Education  at  Central  Coluscbia 
vere  restricted  to  high  school  programs.    One  of  the  early  changes 
vhich  affected  the  Career  Education  program  was  the  adoptlcm  of  the 
elective  senester  courae  system.    Because  these  courses  are  eI<»cteA 
lay  the  students,  and  bec&une  they  last  ouly  ^^ne  semester  ratlmr 
than  the  entire  year,  there  are  itany  more  courses  and  nev  courses  in 
more  specialised  areas.    (See  Appexidlx    ,  Course  Listings)  Since 
there  are  so  many  new  coiurses  availal^le  to  ths  students  that  are 
associated  with  Career  Education,  and  also  since  students  are 

m 

ahle  to  choo&e  a  gxoatcsr  number  of  coursea  due  to  the  shorter  length, 
there  is  a  much  greater  opport'iinity  for  blending  of  Career  Education 
and  academic  suTjJec^s. 

A  vocational  guidance  systen  was  one  of  the  foremost  priorities 
of  the  nev  program-    In  previous  ycaro,  the  preparation  of  ac&d^lcally 
oriented  students  for  college  has  been  much  higher  on  the  list  of 
educational  priorities  than  prcisarlrg  the  non-acodeaic  student  for  the 
vorld  of  work.    "Good  schools"  vere  high  schools  that  had  large 
numbers  of  their  students  accepted  into  "good  coJJLeges."   The  success 
of  a  high  school's  non-college  hound  students  rarely  affected  a  school *8 
rating.    The  guidance  counselor  reap^s  miirb  praise  If  liv  s/nny  is  accepted 
at  Harvard,  even  though  he  may  have  had  little  to  do  vlth  Johnny^s 


declftlcn  or  Hairvard^s  acceptance*    Yet,  hours  may      spe^  trying  to 
find  Sam  a  jo1>»  and  vliea  tha  counselor  lands  him  a  Job  In  the  local 
factcwyt  the  only  rewards  may  be  Intrinsic  ernes*    Thus,  vlth  the 
adoption  of  Career  Education »  this  double  standard  may  be  begtenlng 
to  crumble .    Now  both  acadanle  and  vocatlcmal  students  hare  a  ftill 
time  guidance  ccasnselor  ejqwiding  his  total  efforts  in  an  attenqpt 
to  meet  each  gro^ip^s  partietO^  needs. 

Teacher  vcrkshpps  held  annually  for  the  past  three  years  hare 
had  unquestionable  value  in  "spreading  the  word''  about  Career 
Education.    Because  of  the  early  initiation  of  our  Career  Education 
program  t  little  informaticn  vas  available  at  the  out^set  in  the  area 
of  Career  Education.    These  workshops  prov*^5.  an  invaluable  service 
in  familiarising  teachers  wJ.t>i  the  concicpts  of  Career  Education. 
Teachers  who  attended  the  susnmer  wcrh.fShoj>j  took  their  ideas  back  to 
their  departments  and  exoparted  their  newly  acquired  koowledge  to 
other  meabera  Mho  had  been  unable  to  attend  the  stwa®r  sessions*  In 
this  manner,  a  grassroots  method  of  familiat^i^&ation  with  the  project 
was  effected.    This  mefcLod  protRotad  departmentsiJ.  discussions  and 
considerable  cnthue^am  among  the  teachers.    The  flrsc  tw  summer 
workshops  dealt  with  how  Career  Education  could  be  incorporated  into 
the  classrooQi  experience.    Teachers  designed  IndividuaL  careers-related 
projects  that  they  could  use  withJ^  their  subject  areas.    The  third 
workshop »  (  Apperdix  B  )  dealt  with  methods  of  ccordinating  a  total 
Career  Education  program  within  a  school  f^ystem.    The  change  in 
wcnrkshop  emphasis  occurred  beca^xse  teacher  familiarity  with  Cas*eer 
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Edacatlon  secaned  adeqiiat^,  Inst  an  or«aalj5atlocal  flaw  remained  in 
the  system.    In  the  procesi  of  reevaXuaticm  of  our  program  at  Central, 
it  beceajj^  apparent  that  a  sarateoi  of  organlution  noiat  he  deirised  to 
prevent  "overlap  and  gap"  in  the  program.    In  other  vwditi,  ea?,h  student 
should  he  exposi^  to  a  wll  halnnced,  overview  of  available  careers 
rather  than  a  ha^hasard  exposure  that  may  he  redimiant  as  veil  as 
F?par«e . 

The  extension  of  the  Career  Education  program  to  Ixvclude  the 
elementary  and  middle  schools  vas  a  loglt-al  expansion  of  the  project. 
This  extension  acl^iioirledges  tfce  d€r/eloprn*gartal  nbtiare  of  the  child's 
need  for  Career  Bdijcatlon.    Such  things  as  &oq^  "wcxh  he  jit funda- 
mental aspects  of  dccisiou-making,  and  af;^.viisviace  vith  career 
options  and  job  typos  can  he  instilled  lii  chiJLdren  at  an  e^ly  age. 

The  adoptto?::  of  the  U;rltcd  States  Otfi^^  of  2!duc?%tioJi  (TT.  s.  0.  B.) 
model  of  Career  Bduqatlon  aided  the  organisation  of  the  nenrly  expanded 
K-12  program  considsffahiy.    The  U»       0-       model  of  awarcoeas  (K-U), 
fcxploratioa  preparu*^  (9-lS)  divided  th«  thnist  of  the 

program  into  three  lugiwal  dwolopomtal  stages  that  could  he  more 
easily  dealt  with.    (Appeadix  n,  page  8,  niffusian  Project)   The  U.  S. 
0.  !!•  alao  piwlded  a  ao<lel  of  fifteen  r^-^Jt^j^  cl^istftrs.    The  adoption 
of  this  wdel  vas  particulaciy  helyfa3.  lxi:i^ause  stude^ata  vould  he  exposed 
to  a  uniform  (iroupiJig  of  Joh  types  r^itk^  tMx^  the  coafuwion  caused  Tar 
using  several  ccopetlng  Joh  ciassifieation  systems  concurrently. 


Although  niany  new  career-related  courses  vcre  acided  <m  the 
high  school  level,  the  infusion  effort  has  ellniuated  the  need  for 
masBlTe  curriculuoi  change,  especially  at  the  elementary  and  uddlle 
school  levels*    By  "infusicm**  ve  siean  that  the  educators,  already 
overtrjrdened  Ify  requests  for  additions  to  the  curriculum,  not  "add'^ 
special  Career  Sducatlc^  courses,  but  rather  that  they  "infuse" 
Careor  Ed^sctaticn  into  the  appropriate  sections  cf  already  existing 
ccnirses.    It  is  a  question  of  teacher  ezFphanis  on  Career  Education, 
rather  than  an  administrative  curric^un  change « 

Dynamic  new  Cereer  Education  teaching  materials  are  nov  availisbXe 
or  heing  develo-oed.    For  the  tinde^earten  through  iifth  grades,  A 
Highway  to  Work  end  Flay  (  3e3E^x>Jfct^ )  and  It*s  im  the  Beig  (hats,  clc^tbee, 
too.'^.B  and  Popejrs  WOW  characters  in  a  gral5  l>ag  format)  encoorago 
imaginative  pretending  and  r-jle  pleylr^g  Ify  the  chll3ren  in  addition 
to  providing  basic  Career  Education  iafcwrmtion.    For  the  fourth  throoigh 
seventh  grua^jrr^,  ou.-*  program  has  Pop^ye  C^areer  Ccsnlca,  vbich  help 
students  to  reolir*  the  vide  variety  of  possible  careers  through 
one  of  their  favor  it  a  siodla  —  the  coeaic  bcok.    Career  Cluster 
Packets,  which  prorlde  information  on  saany  careers  within  oach  of 
the  fifteen  cliisters,  are  available  upon  request  according  to  student 
interest  in  grades  five  through  nine.    Sti%de?itB  in  grades  five  through 
twelve  can  view  microfishe  descriptions  of  a  great  variety  of  eceui>ations 
on  a  viewer  in  the  guidaxxce  office.    Career  Monographs  are  also  available 
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for  nlxxtb  through  tir^fth  graders.    Thus,      the  time  a  student 
graduates,  he  should  have  had  esxssHid  ^xp^Bvare  to  araHabl^  career 
opportuuitless 

Another  change  vlthln  the  district  Is  the  coaq?ater  utUtiMitlon 
to  expedite  scbeduLiogn    This  became  xxecessary  «rhen  the  adoption 
of  sCTestes*  electives  and  neir  courses  related  to  Career  Education 
i&ade  traditional  scheduling  nethods  oyerly  cumhor£Kxt&e. 

Ve  are  particularly  pleased  vith  nerdr  porogracas  that  are  out^grcvtljs 
of  our  Career  Edu^mticm  thrust.    One  of  these  xiov  programs 
is  a  consortium  effort  fixided  jointly  hy  the  Northcerftral  Pennsyl- 
vania Area  Health  Sducation  Syotem  and  Cent^ral  Colym^ia  School 
District  to  train  mifedicai  and  dental  secx  etaries.    This  ne-ir  program 
consists  of  rejjular  business  cotzro-^^.  a  c^xrree  in  a&edical/Menrtal 
terminology,  an  Am^srican  Medlial  Record  transcription  course,  end 
a  ¥ork  study  progrira  in  the  Hiedlcal-JeXitFj.  Becs-wtarisl  field*  (See 
Appendix  D) 

Another  recent  prt^pwas  as  a  final  thrufrt  to  our  three  year 
Career  liducatloa  effoi^t  ms  an  incentive  program  to  encourage 
creative  departmental  beainet^cnsdng  on  the  part  of  educators  for  nev 
course  proposals  in  the  ajrea  of  Career  S^tacation.    Uxider  tMs  program, 
each  department  ims  enc^iraged  to  rabn^^t  Career  }3ducation  course 
proposals  hy  heing  offered  pegraient  to  each  memher  of  each  department 
that  made  a  contrihuticn^    The  products  of  thia  effort  are  Appendix  E« 
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While  loi  of  these  projects  eto  exciting,  <me  thst  iu  perticuXarljr 
QWJouraglDg  is  project  SPBOOT,    This  is  the         l>e  '  «^^^o  33PBOIIIP 
decas  with  ye^sth  vh5  are  tr&4itioxtally  th»a  failures  of  tbe  edueatiossal 
system   —   the  dropouts*   The  program  is  designed  to  recycle  the 
wasted  sE^poirer  of  th^  dropcyot  in  one  of  three  wqts: 

1«   Schooling  >  vi<;*h  pptl/:ms  for  CSD  or  atte&iiag  higb 
schools  axxaagiisg  for  att^adsac^^  at  a  loci^  ecmimity 
college»  or  arrttogiog  for  attendance  at  a  local  trade 
school. 

2.  Training  oa-the-Joh  for  the  participant »  vith  osTtims 
for  GKSD,  an  appreuticoj^hip  arrangcsient «  specific 
Bkill  or  tratle  awelcpr^cat  activities:. 

3.  Clrect  emp^loinsaat  in  a  j<^l^  vfeore  *ho  pa;rticiy€Jttt  vill 
have  qptloas  of  the  GFO  or  ca  unskilled  or  a  semi-nJillled 
Job. 

In  the  field  of  Cay.^  SJucatiou,  th<?  SPiOX?  projet^t  haa  th*  difitinction 
of  helxxs  the  progrc^^  tMt  aid.    yov.th  Tifc-^  need  the  S^ft,  b-slp  in  the 
nor  Id  Of  work.    (G.^^  Apjieudljc  y) 

As  ve,  at  Central  Col;3ftbia»  have  been  dcveicplng  this  iflrcgrasa 
of  Career  Education  as  3c»crib*^d,  p&ralliol  pT<>j*ecta  Skave  been  cvxndvv^ted 
elaeirhere.    One  of  these  projects  has  ba^  tlvt  P^5nn6;avaaia  Career 
Development  Gaiide  Projet;^       msslve  research  effort  of  Peonsylvanle 
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state  Ualversity.    Beca^Ase  of  cur  early  interest  In  tie  C^areer 
Educatlca  field,  ve  vere  very  pleased  to  Imre  the  distinction 
of  belog  reqtuested*  alocg  vith  fifteen  cfclser  school  distrlctjt 
across  the  stute,  to  attend  vorkshops  on  -tilieir  'T?leld  *j?est  Copy" 
of  the  Guide.    The  prjirpose  of  their  guide,  according  to  Its 
int^roduction,  '"la  to  offer  local  school  districts  a  couccptual 
ft:8m*?wr!:  ?iipportlve  of  providing  all  students  in  grades  X  to 
12  >7ith  a  set  of  learning  exp^iences  deolgued  to  faeilltate  their 
career  development At  Central.,  we  concluded  that  ve  need  most 
aid  in  program  design  at  tho  elerfl€?atsry  level.    Our  pRNJjcct  propoaal 
for  th«  Penn  State  program  vaa  for  the  K  tlsrcugh  k  grades.  (See 
Appendix  G)    Thus  a  first  grade  teacher,  a  second  grade  teacher,  a 
third  grade  teacher,  a  fourth  gra^le  teacher,  an  eleinentary  guidance 
counselor-,  ard  the  Careei'^  Fdac^tAon  <"!irec^Sor  are  to  attend  the 
wox^kGhop  at  Fen^i  St?ta  Uri  j/cjr^Ity.    T^.o  vo:^;:;£?br<-?  vLll  pi^cvlde  additional 
knovledge  and  the  accepted  proposal  provldsc  additional  funds  to 
injure  continued  mimejitvsu  for  cur  onfjcing  thrtint  In  Career  Sduc!?i.tioa. 

Hance,  \rc  look  Ixicli  upon  tho  fievelopme!r*ts  ci  the  past  three  years 
Biiace  we  beg^^n  Ciftreer  Education  at  Central  Columliia,  not  vith  the 
attitude  of  a  three  year  laroject  x'ecently  conpleted,  hut  of  an 
expanding  young  project  with  three  years  of  foiiiidation.    Our  recent 
programs  vith  Northcentral  Area  Health  Education  Syst^,  our  departaient 
teachers,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  lAbor,  and  Paineylvanla  State 
University  ar^»  evidences  of  new  directions  in  which  we  are  beginning 
to  grow. 
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Ihe  analysis  of  new  educational  programs  la  alws  a  difficult 
but  necessary  tauik.    Valid  evaluations  are  time  consuming,  yet 
educators  are  concerned  that  change  Is  toade  to  upgrade  the  level  of 
education  rathw  thtti  chmge  for  the  aake  of  change,  or  change  to 
make  the  district  appear  progressive.    Thus  educators  must  question 
the  validity  and  reliability  of  each  new  progrma.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  sooie  obvious  difficulties  Involved  in  such  evalixatlons. 
Unlike  scientific  analysis,  the  analysis  of  educational  programs 
is  typically  lacking  a  very  Important  aspect       the  control  grotq>« 
Uhen  a  school  district  adopts  a  program,  it  generally  does  so  totally, 
not  keeping  a  sample  group  out  of  the  new  program  for  the  sake  of 
comparison.    Hence^  to  cosr^are  and  contrast  the  newly  installed 
program  to  the  way  the  curriculum  was  prevlcun  to  the  change  made 
when  the  net;  procram  was  installed,  evaluators  must  become  heavily 
reliant  irpon  the  memory  factor.    Ihe  manory  factor  can  produce  faulty 
results  in  two  basic  ways: 

1.  Those  who  dread  change  may  recall  'the  good  old  days'  before 
the  new  program  complicated  teaching. 

2.  Those  1^0  have    taken  up  the  cause^^  of  the  new  program  tend 
to  remember  the  time  before  tha  change  as?  terribly  lacking. 

Other  factors  that  Influence  the  objectivity  of  evaluating  a 
new  program  are  the  Ilawthome,  Halo  and  Pygmalion  ^^tffects.  The 
Hawthorne  effect  suggests  that  anx  change  initially  produces  Improved 
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reaction*  and  results  becaxxse  of  Its  inference  to  the*  stibjects 
t^t  «n  effort  is  being  made  in  their  behalf  to  attempt  to  Is^rorve 
conditions.    The  Halo  effect  is  particularly  plaguing  johen  a  school 
district  is  self -evaluating  one  of  its  own  programs.    This  phenomenon 
indicates  that  im  evalixator  may  have  an  unconscious  vish  to  prove 
the  program  xvorth^ile,  and  that  this  unconscious  factor  can  permeate 
;^ll  intentions  of  objectivity*    Lastly,  the  Pygmalion  effect  suggests 
that  teacher  expectation  greatly  affects  fitudeat  behavior.    This  indi- 
vidual subjectivity  necessitates  the  realisation  that  teacher  enthu- 
siasm for  the  program  vlll  greetly  affect  all  student  reactions. 

Witib  the  recognition  that  these-  subjective  aspects  of  evaluation 
occur,  we  at  Central  Coluobia  maintained  our  attempts  to  overcome 
these  problems  throughout  the  evaluation.    We  based  our  evaluation 
on  a  wide  variety  of  evidence  Ij^cluding  interviews  with  educators,  inter- 
views with  students,  vocational  courf^e  enror?jneac  figiTsres,  and  vooation*! 

i 

cotxrse  mix  statistics  in  the  area  of  Career  Education.    We  have  made  a 
sincere  effort  at  an  effective  evaluation  of  our  own  program,  keeping 
in  mind  possible  obscacles.    The  following  are  our  findings: 

We  interviewed  the  elementar^'^  school  principal,  the  middle  school 
principal,  a  middle  school  guidance  counselor,  the  high  school  principal, 
a  high  school  guidance  counselor ,  the  work  study  program  coordinator, 
and  the  superlntendant  of  schools.    Th^  were  questioned  about  the 
Career  Education  program  on  the  follotdLng  points:  thoroughness, 
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QOOTdlnation  effort >  accaptance,  breakdowns  of  the  prograa,  uaage 
of  the  Career  Bducation  suppllea,  acadenic  etudenta  and  Career 
Iducatlon,  outalde  reaource  peraotmel  and  field  trlpa,  and  the  Liberal 
Arts  veraua  Career  Education  conflict  theory. 

On  the  topic  of  thoroti^hneast  the  eleoMmtary  acbool  principal 
reported  that  since  the  progran  ms  still  growing,  it  was  not  yet 
as  thorough  as  it  would  be  in  die  future.   At  the  middle  school 
level,  individual  differences  in  teachers*  acceptance  was  noted  as 
a  factor  which  determined  how  thoroughly  Career  Education  was  presented. 
At  the  high  school  level,  all  of  those  interviewed  Indicated  that 
they  believed  the  program  was  tiiorough  enough* 

All  of  the  interviewed  educators  stated  that  quite  an  effort 
is  now  being  undertaken  to  develop  a  well  coordixnated  program  from 
kindergarten  tt^*ough  the  twelfth  grade.    Ihe  third  Career  Education 
workshop  was  devoted  to  the  problem  of  intra-district  coordination. 
(See  Appendix  B.)    It  was  noted  that  the  most  problematic  stages  were 
those  years  when  students  changed  from  elementary  to  middle  school, 
and  from  middle  to  high  school.    It  was  suggested  that  better  cocmuni* 
cation  between  schools  would  alleviate  this  transitional  problem. 
It  was  also  noted  that  the  coordination  aspect  of  Central  Coluoibla's 
Career  Education  program  lacked  in  personnel  since  the  district 
Career  Ediuration  coordinator  was  also  die  high  school  vocational  guidance 
counselor*    The  middle  school  guidance  cotmselor  mentioned  that  the 
program  was  still  in  an  "organisational  struggle"  stage  and  that  a 
follow-up  system  was  being  adopted.    Under  this  system,  cards  on  each 
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student  would  record  his  exposure  to  specific  Career  Clusters 
encountered  on  school  sponsored  field  trips.    Ihis  system  would 
allow  teachers  to  fir^  out  in  which  areas  dieir  students  have  had 
field  experiences  and  in  which  areas  they  are  lacking. 

Reactions  of  those  interviewed  were  mixed  about  teacher  recep-* 
tivlty  to  the  Career  Education  program.    Son^  said  that  the  teachers 
were  enthusiastic  and  adapted  well  to  the  new  program.    Others  stated 
that  teachers  felt  they  were  teaching  the  same  thing  before  and  now 
the  concept  is  overenphasized.    One  os  those  interviewed  again  indi- 
cated that  teacher  receptivity  depended  on  the  individual  teacher* 
It  is  interesting  to  note  diat  those  educators  dealing  wlMi  the 
higher  grades  indicated  that  teachers  were  most  receptive,  while 
teachers  in  the  lower  grades »  who  already  stressed  comaunity  study » 
think  that  Career  Education  may  be  overstressed.    All  of  those  inter- 
viewed reported  that  the  student  response  to  Career  Education  was 
very  favorable.    Also,  the  educators  eof>hasized  that  students  thought 
Career  Education  linked  the  school  experience  to  later  life.  Guidance 
counselors  indicated  that  more  students  seek  out  career  information 
since  the  institution  of  the  new  program. 

Reactions  were  positive  to  the  question  about  whether  new 
Career  Education  materials  purchased  for  the  programt  such  as  Pennscrlpt 
mlcrofishe  or  Career  Comic  books »  were  being  utiliaed  in  the  classroom. 
Career  Education  materials  seem  to  be  popular  and  the  students'  Increased 
career  knowledge  was  evidenced  by  test  results  in  the  career  tests. 
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Eighty  percent  of  the  educators  interviewed  stated  that 
the  major  breakdown  In  the  new  program  was  that  additional 
personnel  was  needed.    Otiier  suggestions  were  thtit  overall  long 
term  objectives  from  K-12  could  be  better  defined  and  that  more 
students,  Including  academic  students,  should  become  Involved  In  the 
work  experience  progrm  If  they  are  to  get  a  more  rounded  education. 

The  question,  "Are  all  students  being  exposed  to  Career 
Education,  even  those  ylbo  appen  to  be  college  bound?"  was  asked, 
but  this  question  did  not  really  apply  to  tiie  elementary  and  middle 
school  levels,  where  no  real  distinction  Is  made  between  college 
and  work  bound  students.    On  the  high  school  level.  It  was  noted 
that  all  students  are  being  reached  with  Career  Education  packets, 
field  trips,  and  other  aspects  of  the  Career  Education  program, 
yet  academic  students  may  be  able  to  benefit  even  more  from  our 
growing  program  especially  In  the  extended  work  experience  program. 

Tb  the  question  ol9  whether  outside  resource  personnel  was 
utilised  In  the  form  of  field  trips  and  gxiest  speakers,  the  response 
was  very  favorable.    Trips  and  speakers  from  local  businesses.  Industry, 
and  skilled  trakes  are  presented  to  the  students  and  received 
enthusiastically . 

Finally,  the  educators  were  asked  If  thty  thought  that  Career 
Education  was  being  Intergrated  Into  the  school  curriculum  at  the  expense 
of  the  sttidents'  liberal  arts  education.    The  general  consensus  among 
those  Interviewed  was  that  a  balance  must  be  achieved,  with  liberal 
arts  educatlon>and  Career  Education  complementing  each  other,  if 
the  best  possible  education  for  the  students  is  to  be  attained. 
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The  xieir  fuperlnteodant  of  schools  at  Central  Golinobie  urns 
very  positive  In  his  eesessaeat  of  ^  Ixoportence  of  the  Career 
Education  project.    He  stated  tSiat  our  task  of  pr^erlng  students  . 
for  later  life  is  greatly  eidianced  by  the  ongoing  Career  Education 
effort. 

A  follov-'up  survey  in  questionaire  form  iffas  mailed  to  1973 
graduates  of  Central  Columbia  High  School.    (See  Appendix  G.) 
Fifty-two  percent  of  the  graduates  returned  the  questionaire. 
Of  the  eighty-one  graduates  vbo  responded,  forty- two  are  now  in 
college  or  another  institution  of  hi^er  learning,  and  thirty- 
nine  graduates  are  now  working.    These  working  students  contributed 
the  following  pertinent  information: 

1.  Thirty- three  of  work  bound  students  are  now  holding 
full  time  jobs;  three  are  employed  part  time,  and 
three  are  in  the  military  service. 

2.  Twtf^-two  of  the  tMrty-xdne  bad  the  work  study  eacperience 
in  high  sdiool. 

3.  After  leaving  high  school,  twenty-nine  of  the  thirty- 
nine  wented  employment  in  their  field  of  occupational 
study  while  in  high  school. 

4.  More  students  got  their  first  Job  after  high  school  through 
the  school  co-op  program  than  any  other  method. 
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5.  Seventy- two  percent,  twenty-elght  out  of  thirty-nine 
working  students,  heve  stayed  in  the  sene  job  since 
they  gredueted  from  hi^  school.    No  students  hcve  bed 
more  then  two  jobs  since  greduetixnu 

6.  Twenty-six  of  thirty'-nlne  students  had  crrenged  for 
their  first  job  before  they  gredueted  from  h^gh  sdiool. 

7*    Thirty- three  former  students  of  tlie  thirty- five  who 

responded  to  the  question  had  a  favorable  response  to  the 
elective  eighteen  week  semester  system. 

8.    More  than  twice  as  many  students  reported  that  their  hig|i  . 
school  courses  gave  tihon  good  or  excellent  preparation 
for  later  life  than  reported  that  their  preparation  was 
either  fair  or  poor. 

These  statistics  tend  to  indicate  a  general  stebility  of  the 
graduates  in  their  jobs  as  well  as  a  satisfaction  with  the  aspects 
of  the  curriculum  nhich  have  been  derived  from  the  institution  of 
Career  Education  at  Central  Columbia. 

The  enrollment  figures  for  1973-1974  (Appendix  H)  indicate  the 
nuoober  of  Central  Columbia  students  that  took  vocational  coxnrses 
last  year.    Eighty- four  percent  of  the  stxidents  at  Central  Columbia 
Hi^  School  were  enrolled  in  vocational  courses  during  the  1973- 
1974  sdiool  yearl    Ihirty-nine  percent  of  the  students  had  at  least 
three  vocational  cowses  and  a  few  students  had  as  wmay  as  eig^t. 


Vocfttlotuil  Tuiz  figures  Illustrate  the  fact  tbftt  forty  percent  of 
tb«  Central  students  for  tha  1973-1974  academic  year  elected  vocational 
courses  In  nore  than  one  department.    (See  Appendix  I.)   Bie  five 
possible  departments  which  offer  couraes  are:   vocational  agriculture. 
Industrial  arts,  homa  fconaodLcs,  distributive  aducatlon  and  business. 
Ibase  statistics  reveal  that  Central  Coludjla  students  are  not  only 
alactlng  vocatlooAl  courses,  but  they  are  ezperlawntlng  In  different 
areas,  attempting  to  r^Use  what  area  of  the  iiorld  of  work  they 
find  most  agreesble. 

In  the  wske  of  current  dlsendiantment  vlth  and  protest  against 
educational  practices,  Mr.  Richard  Staber.  director  of  Career  Education 
at  Central  Columbia  13±^  School,  affirms  his  belief  that  Osreer 
Education  puts  the  educational  process  in  the  "proper  perspactlve." 
Ibis  is  because  Career  Education  «BpbaslBes  the  premise  that  educators 
are  primarily  in  the  preparation  business,  therefore  thalr  fdr«nost 
responslbiUty  is  to  ready  their  students  for  latar  life.    After  the 
initial  publicity  expUlning  the  recently  Installed  Career  Education 
progrsm,  Mr.  Stsber  reports  that  he  had  numerous  calls  from  the 
conraunlty  stating  that  thay  iiere  »Ud  the  district  is  "finally 
doing  soBWthing  to  help  the  kids." 

The  director  stressed  that  Career  Education  is  not  only  education 
for  a  Job,  but  rather  should  be  gaared  srotmd  the  rigors  of  life, 
including  tiie  enjoyment  of  the  "finar  things."    this  inclusion  is 
particularly  significant  because  of  the  recurring  critlciMB  lodged 


Against  OnrMT  Sducmtlon  that  the  prograox  donlaa  tha  a{^pfr»elatl0n 
fm  aaethetlca  Ichasrent  In  a  liberal  arts  approach.   Mr.  Staber 
proposes  that  a  fully  developed  Career  Education  program  diculd 
Include  preparation  £or  all  of  die  following  asyiects-of  Ufa: 

1.  students*  preparation  for  tt^lr  Ixosiedlate  future  In  the 
world  of  wcrrk 

2.  und^standlng  and  dealing  effectively  irlth  one's  emotions 
and  attaining  good  loantal  health 

3.  marriage 

4.  pexental  reeponsiMllty 

5.  e££^t:tlve  cltlsenshlp  skills  at  tha  local,  state,  and  national 
levels  and  learning  to  cope  flramclaliy  vlth  a  fluctuating 

U.  S.  econosny 

6.  wise  HBQ  of  leis^nrc  tine 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  concept  cf  ^  Otrecr  Education"  encompasses 
a  broa^  spoctnnss  of  preparatory  education.    One  os  the  major  break- 
derma  In  the  implementation  of  this  type  of  a  program  Is  that  many 
educators  are  not  prepared  to  h^le  many  of  the  facets  mentioned 
above.    What  Js  needed  to  correct  this  deficiency  Is  continued 
educaSilon  for  those  educators  not  presently  capable  of  handling 
tlic  types  of  Career  Education  being  propoeed.    Also,  a  change  of 
''mental  sets"  fox  some  educat'vs  miy  be  necessary  to  expedite  this 
preparation  procaas  for  thn  students.    It  Is  evident  that  thla 
change  Is  necesftary  i^.en  statistics  such  as  2.5  million  U.  S.  stxtdents 
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drap  out  of  achool  par  year,  xaany  dlaeadianted  with  the  educatlonAl 
ayatam  for  being  irrelavaat  or  sundane. 

Yet  It  la  crucial  that  Career  Education  apedallata  not 
preaent  themaelvea  aa  "do  goodera^wlth  a  '^ivonder  program."  Thla 
la  a  delicate  area  becauae  Inherent  in  aaklng  for  educational 
change  la  the  Inferaoca  that  the  prcrvloua  toethod  la  lacking  or 
inferior,    Thla  negative  reaction  cauaed  by  the  "aavior  of 
education"  attitude  mat  be  carefully  avoided.    It  nuat  be   preaent ed 
that  educatora  addreaa  thaaiaelvea  to  the  current  problcsia  of 
atudenta  and  that  the  life  preparation  aapect  of  Career  Education 
loakea  aenae. 

Another  problm  area  that  Mr.  Staber  mentioned  la  a  breakdoim 
during  the  "apln  off"  period  When  workahop  partlclpanta  tranamlt 
their  knowledge  to  thoae  tiho  have  not  attended*    Ihe  breakdoim 
occura  when  not  all  teachera  are  briefed  equally  thoroughly  and 
not  all  teaciiera  are  equally  receptive  to  new  Information,  Thla 
faulty  multiplier  approach  could  be  corrected  by  the  incorporation 
of  Career  Education  into  faculty  neetinga,  in-aervice  daya,  and 
other  gatheringa  in  which  all  of  the  teadiera  participate. 

The  director  al«o  wanted  to  reapond  to  the  chargea  of  ^ae 
^  atate  that  Career  Education  la  being  overacq^haalaed.    He  feela 
that  this  may  be  a  verbal  excuae  on  the  part  of  aome  educatora  who 
may  be  threatened  by  the  new  program  or  wiu>  have  no  deaire  to 
expend  the  energy  to  meet  the  new  diallenge  of  Career  Education. 
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Generally ^  Richard  Staber  said,  be  naa  satisfied  lAtb  the 
growth  and  progress  of  tiie  program,  especially  In  regard  to  the 
money  nd  personxiel  Involved.    Be  cooiaanted  that  the  majority  of 
Central  Golmbla  Sdiool  District  teadiers  and  adnlnlstrators 
address  theoselves  to  the  problem  of  education  and  have 
Incorporated  some  phases  of  Career  Education  in  their  dally 
classroom  ^erlences.    Altibough  be  would  like  to  see  an  isnedlate 
overall  duunge  in  education  centered  around  Career  Edueatlonj 
\9hen  he  assessed  the  program  realistically,  the  three  year 
progress  ms  heartening. 

Finally,  education  must  provide  students  with  salable 
skills  and  life  adjustment  skills  with  >ihlch  to  enter  the 
"real  world/'    Badi  student  should  be  able  to  pursue  his 
Indlvldteial  choice  of  Career  Education  courses  without  beli% 
seriously  dbusrtchanged  by  an  insufficient  curriculum.  Upon 
graduation,  each  hi^  school  senior  is  handed  a  diploma,  lAldi 
is  a  synliollc  documentation  of  the  completion  of  his  initial 
preparatory  life  phase.    We,  as  educators,  must  be  responsible 
for  the  accountability  and  reliability  of  this  wyvtol  as  a  true 
yardstick  of  real  world  readiness « 


CONCLUSIONS  AMD  RECOHMENDmONS 


OQIICLUSIOHS 

1.    Career  Education  can  be  ln£ua€»d  Into  a  aTinprehenaive 
public  acfaool  system.    Refocus  and  xnodlflcatlon  of 
Instruction  efforts,  as  are  necessary  for  Career 
Education,  require  acceptance  of  change* 


2.    The  Board  of  Education,  administrative  staff,  and  faculty 
accept  and  support  the  Career  Education  conc^t.  Even 
after  a  three  year  effort,  we  still  recognise  that 
additional  work  Is  required  to  expand  the  program  to 
an  all  encompassing  Career  Education  effort  with  all 
educators  actively  Involved. 


3.    A  most  Impqrtant  aspect  of  Career  Education  Izwolvement  Is 
cross  grade  discipline  conmunlcatlon.    Coordination  or 
lack  of  it  can  spell  success  or  failure.    Treatment  of 
the  Occiq>atlonal  Cluster  activities  reqtilres  substantial 
organisation  to  eliminate  ineffective  redtmdancy.  Even 
after  the  coiq>letion  of  the  teacher  workshop  on  Career 
Education  coordination  and  the  development  of  the  organi- 
sational guide.  (Appendix  B),  additional  in- servicing  is 
necessary. 


4.    lesource  peraonnel  has  becc3ise  an  Integral  part  of  the  ongoing 
proceaa  aaaoclatad  vith  the  Career  Edocatlon  tbrust.  Xbe 
Central  Soequdianna  Intecmdlate  Ikiit,  the  Bennaylvanla 
Department  of  Education's  Research  ODordlnatlng  Unit 
and  Pu^il  Personnel  divisions,  and  die  Feonqrlvanla 
State  University  Counselor  Education  Division  are  examples 
of  outside  agencies  capable  of  providing  audi  services. 

5*    Eighty-four  percent  of  the  Central  Colunbla  Rlgfh  School 
sttadents  are  enrolled  In  one  or  more  vocational  courses 
leading  to  salable  skills. 

6.  More  Central  Columbia  High  School  students  got  their  first 

Job  after  high  school  throu^  the  school  co-op  program 
than  asy  other  method. 

7.  Career  Education  delivery  systems  can  be  developed  within 

the  compri^enslve  high  school  setting  to  provide  students 
with  occupational  training  and  also  provide  them  with 
opportunities  to  test  the  tiieorles  of  the  classroom  agmlnst 
tiie  realities  of  the  world  of  work.    It  Is  obvious  that 
some  occupational  clusters  are  being  well  developed  irtille 
others  have  yet  to  be  Integrated  Into  the  curriculum. 
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Flexibility  and  freedom  of  novement  from  the  classroom 
setting  to  the  world  of  work  conmmlty  are  essaitlal 
ixigredi^ts  of  a  sticcessful  Career  Education  progrsa* 
Field  trips,  gtiest  speakers,  indlvidfaal  care^  obser- 
vation programs,  and  work  study  programs  enhance  learning 
experiences  and  demonstrate  relationships  between 
today's  learning  and  tomorrow's  application. 
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RECOMMENMnONS 


1.  Career  Education  projects  diould  not  be  measured  in 

tliae  Inerementa,  ratber  they  ahould  be  fluent  ongoing 
procesaea  beginning  at  the  preschool  level  and 
continuing  until  high  school  graduation. 

2.  For  Cmteex  Education  programs  to  attain  the  continuous 

flow  desired,  th^  must  have  the  full  cooperation 
and  support  of  administrators,  teachers  and  counselors 
at  all  levels  of  development. 

3.  A  Career  Education  coordinator  position  would  add 

considerably  to  project  effectiveness.    Duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities should  include  ln<-8ervic#  teacher 
training,  ctirrlculum  refocus,  and  ccmmunity  accep- 
tance  and  involvement. 

4.  Supportive  resource  personnel  is  essential  to  successful 

groirth,  review  and  restructure  of  Career  Education 
programs. 

5.  All  students  should  be  urged  to  participate  in  Career 

Education  programs.    College  bound  as  well  as  nork 
botmd  students  should  be  exposed  to  the  world  of  work. 
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6.  Part  of  a  Career  Edxicatlon  program's  succesa  can  be 
nieaaured  by  the  xmsber  of  students  being  placed  in 
posltlona  relatltv  tb  their  previous  education.  Yet, 
these  nucabers  should  be  domplsyed.    All  students  should 

i  be  exposed  to  some  tjrpe  of  vork  study  program.  The 
success  factor  of  students  retaining  in  tiielr  area  of 
study  after  graduation  may  decrease  with  the  lncreaae 
of  students  becoming  Involved  In  work  study,  but  this 
essposure  of  all  students  to  motm  type  of  work  experience 
offsets  the  possible  decrease  In  the  nork  study  placcanent 
factor. 

7.  The  curriculum  delivery  system  should  revolve  aroxmd  tiie 
fifteen  occupational  clusters.    Bach  cluster  deserves  an 
equal  propertlonate  expendltinre.    Students*  career  choices 
should  not  be  effected  by  the  inadequances  of  existing 
scliool  ciirriculums . 

8.  The  Fennsylvavla  Departsoent  of  Edusation's  secretary,  John 
C.  Plttlnger*s  reoomendationa  conceml^  "Learning  Outside 
the  classroom"  couldn't  be  more  timely.    Be  concurs  with  our  . 
recooaendation  that  a  reciprocal  agreement  between  the  educational 
itistltutions  and  the  coocnmity  institutions  is  essential  if  our 
students  are  going  to  be  served  to  the  msnimi.mi  extent  by  Career 

'      Kduoeticn  poograma. 
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APPENDIX  A 
CENTRAL  COLUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
4777  Old  8«rw3ck  Read 
Bloowsburyf  Ptnnsylvanta  I78I5 


UNgUAQE  A«T3i 

lOl     Classic  Aii.Nov«l 

108     Bu»«  En|« 

103  Csmp.  1 

104  •  CoMp«  i I 

105  Cont*  Lit. 

110  Journ* 

111  Journ.  Lsb« 

112  Old  Tc»t.  L!t« 

113  Myth.  &  Folklor* 

114  9th  Gr.Eng.&  Coup. 
11^     Mass  Media 

116  P.C.E.T. 

117  Short  Story 
lis     Spctch  I 

115  •  Speech  !  I 

120     Theatre  Arta  I 
123     World  Novel 
127     Det.  &  Mys,  Stories 
X23     Creative  Writing 

130  Black  Lit. 

131  •  P.C.E.T*  il 

132  Shakewpaare 

133  Voc.  Eng. 

134  •  Graimar  II 

135  Humorous  Lit. 

147  Ind.  Study  In  Classics 

148  Ind.  Study  L.A. 
143     Lib.  ScT.  I  &  n 
SOCIAL  STUDIES! 

131     Ai.  Cultures 

152  World  Cultures 

153  Economftis 
134  Sociology 

155  Pol.  ScT. 

156  Anthropolsgy 

157  Cont.  Am.  H|«t. 
IbO     Or  It.  Wd.  Issues 
iGl     World  Qeog.  1 

ite      Intro,  to  Psychology 

1^3     Hist,  of  Soviet  Union 

165      Intro,  to  Philosophy 

l&b     An.  Legal  System 

1(7     World  Geog.  tl 

l(8     Med.  European  Hist. 

MATHEMATICS! 

Algebra  I 
Algebra  II 
Algebra  III 


201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
20b 
207 
20B 
203 
210 
212 
213 
214 

217 
21B 

213 


Calculus 
Intro.  Algebra 
Consumer  Math  1 
Freshaan  Math 
EISM.  Functions 
Fund,  of  Math 
S«  oinetry 
P.C.E.T*  «  M 
Trigonosetry 
Intrs*  Prob.&Stat. 
Industrial  Math 
Con.  Math  II 
Adv.  Gaonetry 


SUBJECT  NUMSeM  AND  TITLES    -  1974.a975 
SCIENCE  I 

251     Phy»^  tel.  I 
Zyi      Biology  I 
254  •  Biology  II 
23^     Cheia.&  Chtm*  Lab. 
236  *  QuaU  Analysis 
2^3     IntrOo  td  AstroKMiy 
260  •  Phyvfco 
2(2  *  Physical  Sc!,  li 
2^3  *  Nuclear  Scl. 
2^3     C«m«  Elec. 
BUSINESSt 


10-12 
10-12 
10-12 
10-12 
10-12 
10-12 
10-12 
3-12 
3-12 
3 

10-12 
10 

10-12 
3-12 

40-12 
3-12 

10-<I2 

10-12 

10-  12 
10^12 

11-  12 
10^^12 
10-12 
10-12 

3-12 
12 
12 

10-  12 

3 
10 

10'-12 

11-  12 
11-12 
10-12 
10-12 
10-12 
10-12 
10-12 

10-  12 

11-  12 
10-12 
10-12 

10-  12 

8-12 

3-10 

10«>12 
12 
3-12 

11-  12 

3 

11-12 
10-*11 

10-  12 
11 

11-  12 
11-12 

10-  11 
1U12 

11-  12 


301 
302 
303 
304 

305  • 
30b  • 

307 
303 

310  • 

311 

312  • 

313  • 

3X4  * 

315  • 

316  • 

317 
3I8  • 

313  • 

320  • 

321  • 

322  • 

324  • 

325  • 

327 

ARTit 

353 
354  • 
355 
35b  • 
357 
358  • 

MUSICi 


Con.  Ed. 

Bu»«Car.  &  Fund. 
Bus.  Lav 
Elen*  Acct. 
Inter.  Acct. 
Adv«  Acct. 
Bus.  Math 
Marketing  I 
Markating  II 
Shtdo  Principles 
Intro*  to  Diet* 
Intro*  to  Trans» 
Speed  Diet,  i  Trans. 
Adv.Sp.Dlct*  &  Tram 
Sla.  Prod.  Shtd. 
Beg.  Typing 
Inter.  Typing 
Adv.  Typing 
E«pl»Prepa  Typing 
Office  Prcc. 
Busq  Maeh. 
Intro«l)ata«  Proc. 
Applied  Acci. 
M«d«  Sec. 


401 
402 
404 

406 


Oeraailcs  1 
Gera«lc«  1 1 
Drawing  i 
Painting 
Crafts 
Drawing  11 

Band 
Chorus 

Mus.  Appreciation 
Mu»lc  Theory 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE! 

451  French  I 

452  •  French  U 

453  •  French  lil 

454  •  Olr«  French  Readings 

456  ttarwin  I 

457  •  Qeraan  1 1 

458  6er»an  III 

4b0  *  Rad.  Sal.  fiernan 

4gl  Spaniah  1 

462  *  Spanish  II 

4^3  *  Adv.  Conver.Span. 

4^4  *  Spanish  Readings 


3 

10 

,2, 

11-12 

,2^ 

11-12 

12 

\  12 

1  12 

10-12 

11-12 

)  >-12 

10-12 

3-11 

10-12 

10-  12 

11-  12 
11-12 
10-12 
11 

12 

10 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12 
3-12 
3-12 

10-  12 

11-  12 
11-12 
11-12 
11-12 
12 

11-12 

3-12 
3-12 

3-12 
3-12 
3-12 
3-12 

3-12 
3-12 
3-12 
3-12 

3-12 

10-  12 

11-  12 
10-12 

3-12 
10-12 
11<^12 
12 

3-12 

10-  12 
11^12 

11-  12 


HOME  EOONOMIQSt 


^01 

1 

502  ' 

Ta 1 lor I ng  ' 

1 

11—12 

505 

Bas.  Foods  ' 

1 

3-12 

506  • 

Foods/Sp.Oec.  ' 

1 

in  10 
10-12 

509 

Failly  Health 

^1 

1  A  14 

Heae  Furn. 

1 

0    1 A 

7-1Z 

512 

Child  Care 

1 

11  14 

11—12 

teh«  Service  1 

1 

3^12 

514 

Faally  Crafts  ' 

1^ 

>-12 

Faa«F{n.&  Mgat*  i 

.1, 

10-12 

ira>U8TR)AL  ART81 

551 

Bas.  Art  Met.  < 

,1] 

3-X2 

559 

Plas*  Tech»  1  < 

^1 

5-12 

560  • 

Plas*  Tech.  11  1 

^1' 

3-12 

5fl 

Bas«  Wosdvrkg.  1 

^1 

3-12 

562  • 

Adv»  Wosdwkg.  ' 

,1 

3*-12 

563 

Cab.  1  i 

^1 

10-12 

564  • 

Cab.  11  1 

.1 

10-12 

571 

Leathercraft  i 

1 

\  3-12 

In*  Grap«CoBji«  i 

1 

1  9-12 

6oa  • 

Graphs  Coa«  1 1  1 

Li 

3*12 

603  • 

firaph.Cos.  Maeh«  1 

^1 

1  10-12 

604  • 

6raph«Coii«Elec« 

^1 

1  10'>12 

605  • 

Arch«  Or« 

^1 

'  10-12 

Gob  • 

8truc«0r« Indus* 

^1 

1  10m12 

607  • 

Indus«Prod.Ill« 

^1 

1  10-12 

608  • 

Bas«  Wald.  Dr« 

^1 

>  1(^«12 

609  • 

Sur*Ocv.Ind.St«> 

,1 

1  10^12 

610  • 

Area  8p«Dr«  Ind. 

,1 

1  10-12 

611  • 

MapoDr.  Ind.  St. 

\  llK-12 

AGRI  BUSiNESSi 

650 

A3.  Bas.  Shop 

3-12 

FFA 

L  1 

0    1  A 

3^12 

652 

Ssall  Engine 

\ 

7-12 

653 

Ag.  Weld. 

'  n 

\ 

>-12 

65* 

Aniaal  Scl« 

2* 

3^12 

655 

StrucU  &  Ut. 

1' 

3-12 

656 

Ag.  Mech. 

2' 

3-12 

III 

Ag.  Elec. 

[1 

3-12 

8V4  Sta.  Train. 

.1' 

1U12 

672 

Ag.  Wsrk  Exp. 

3! 

3»12 

673 

Indep*  Study 

^0 

3-12 

67* 

Welding 

[l 

3-12 

HEALTH  &  PHYSICAL  EDUCAT 

ONi 

701 

Health 

1 

1  3-12 

706 

Adapt.  PE 

,2' 

3-12 

710 

Driver  Ed. 

2' 

10-12 

715 

Safety  Ed, 

2' 

10 

720 

Co.Wsrk  Exp.AM 

2' 

12 

721 

Co,Work  Exp«PM 

^2' 

12 

722 

Cd.Work  ExpoAM/PM 

,2' 

12 

790 

Adv.  Col*  Place. 

^2' 

12 

731 

Boys  Phys«Ed<» 

;i 

1  3-12 

Boys  Phya.  Ed. 

;i 

3-12 

733 

Boys  Phys.  Ed« 

^2 

1  3-12 

73* 

Glrla  Phya<»Ed* 

^2 

1  3-12 

Girls  Phys.Ed. 

^2 

\  3-12 

Girls  Phys.Ed. 

,2 

\  3-12 

•  Prerequisite  (s)  required 

KETt 

Sub  lect  Nuiiber         Sub  feet  Title  Course  Lenath-Semester  Grades  Offered  To 
101                     Classic  A«.  Novel                          Tl)  10-12 
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CAREER 

EDUCATION 

NEEDS 

THROUGH 

RELEVANCE 

AND 

LOGIC 


AN  INTERGRADE  INTERDISCIPLINARY  ORGANIZATIONAL  PLAN 


DEDICATION 


This  booklet  is  dedicated  to  the  late  G.  William  Creasy, 
who  during  his  twelve  years  as  an  educator  at  Central  Colum- 
bia developed  our  job  experience  program,  initiated  our  distri- 
butive education  program,  acquired  for  the  district  state  and 
federal  funds  for  student-oriented  programs,  and  made  count- 
less other  tangible  advances. 

But  his  greatest  gift  to  all  of  us  was  not  a  program,  a  course, 
or  an  organization.  Indeed,  what  he  so  willingly  offered  us 
was  love,  genuine  concern,  undying  loyalty,  and  incredible 
dedication  to  education. 

No  eulogy,  plaque,  scholarship,  or  booklet  dedication  can 
ever  adequately  display  the  gratitude  we  feel  toward  Bill 
Creasy. 
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^  areer 
E  ducatlon 

N  eeds 
T  hrough 
R  elevance 
A  nd 
L  ogle 


AN  INTERGRADE  INTERDISCIPLINARY  ORGANIZATIONAL  PLAN 

derveloped  by 

TEACHERS  COUNSELORS  ADMINISTRATORS 

fron  the 


CENTRAL  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
4777  OLD  BERWICK  ROAD 
BLOOMSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA  17815 
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INIRODDCTION 


The  Career  Education  program  has  been  part  of  the  curriculum  at 
Central  ColuDobla  School  District  for  the  paat  three  yeara.    Hence  nben 
the  third  vorkriiop  met  in  July,  1973,  ita  major  concern  wia  not  how 
Career  Education  can  be  infuaed  into  claaarocm  activity,  but  rather  how 
teachcra  could  band  together  to  make  a  coordinated  effort  at  Career 
Education.    In  the  conatant  aelf-evmluation  efforta  of  our  project  here 
at  Central,  an  organiaed,  compr^enaive  program  for  the  kindergarten 
through  timlftii  grade  emerged  aa  our  primary  need;  the  iforkahop  naa 
aimed  at  fulfilling  thia  ne^« 


Ihe  program  haa  been  baaed  on  the  United  Statea  Office  of  Education 
GJSOE)  Career  Education  model  of  Anareneaa  Ckindergarten^4} ,  Exploration 
(5^8) >  md  Preparation  (9-12).    Ihe  fifteen  occt^tional^  cluatera  incor- 
porated into  the  USOE  Career  Education  model  have  alao  been  adopted  at 
Central  Coluodbla  Sdiool  District  in  an  effort  to  curb  the  inefficiency 
and  redundancy  of  uaing  several  competing  job  claaaification  systems 
concurrently.    With  the  adoption  of  thia  system,  it  is  the  task  of  our 
program  workera  at  Central  to  create  a  frameHork  of  organisation  so 
that  acme  cluatera  are  not  overly  atreaaed  to  the  total  neglect  of  other 
cluatera.    What  tiie  program  needa  la  the  prevention  of  "overlap  and  g^»/' 
Fbr  exaoqple,  tiiB  program  muat  avoid  having  atudmta  atudy  the  tranaportation 
cluster  for  four  yeara  to  die  excluaion  of  all  others  and  then  graduate 
tiever  having  atudied  odier  clusters  such  as  conraunicationa  or  environment. 


Bierefore,  thia  publication  la  presented  as  an  effort  to  provide 
some  guidelinea  aa  to  hoir  a  coordinated  and  comprahenaive  program  might 
be  achieved.    We  at  Central  Columbia  solicit  both  questions  and  cmitributiona 
offered  by  concerned  colleaguea. 


Thia  project  waa  federally  funded  in  accordance  with  the  Eacamplary, 
Bnrt  D  Section  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendmenta  of  1968,  Public 
Law  90-576. 


CENTOAL  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
4777  Old  Berwick  Road 
Bloonsburg,  Pennsylvania  17815 


Career  Education  Workshop-Simner  1973 
Participant  Roster 


NAME 

LEVEL 

DFPA'RTMFNT 

Rishe,  Donald  N. 

Superintendent 

tk.AvyAyy'A  h t'T'ji t"f  nn 

Thomas,  Hervey 

High  School  Principal 

AflTninlfitTfltlon 

Thomas,  Robert 

Middle  School  Principal 

AdTnlni  ^^t""^Jlt•^  r»n 

Taatlshock,  John 

Elementary  School  Principal 

Zal onl 8 ,  Ado Iph 

Hish  School  Counselor 

Gass ,  Clyde 

Middle  f^plirvnl  noiinflplof 

Staber,  Richard 

Hiph  School  Counselor 

\7UXLlCLliVaC 

Krun»  Shirley 

First  Grade  Teacher 

P  oinT>  f^^ll  ^»  Tl  ft  "f  vt» 

Harrison,  Sarah 

Second  Grade  Teacher 

Cont)  r  ehetia  ivp 

Puman,  Paulette 

Third  Grade  Teacher 

CnnnTaliAi'ft-M't 

v/l--l^  ^  CUT  |r  4V  A  W  6S 

Boston,  Ronald 

Fourth  Grade  TeAcher 

PoTlTT*T"l»ll  £kHft  "f  VP 

Elsenhauer ,  S  tephen 

Middle  School  Teacher 

Science 

Norquest,  Kay 

Middle  School  Teacher 

Social  Studies 

Laubach,  Edward 

Middle  School  Teacher 

Science 

Shotwell,  Olln 

Middle  School  Teacher 

Science 

Shutt,  Janes 

High  School  Teacher 

Distributive  Education 

John,  Harry 

High  School  Teacher 

Business  Education 

Everett,  Carl 

High  School  Teacher 

Vocational  Agriculture 

Engle,  Donald 

High  School  Teacher 

Social  Studies 

Scarplno,  Frank 

High  School  Teacher 

Science 
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CENTRAL  (JOLUMBIA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 


We  believe: 

Education  Is  a  lifelong  process  which  Involves  Intellectual, 
emotional,  moral,  and  physical  grovth  accoiapanied  by  adjustments 
to  circumstances  and  people* 

We  believe: 

1.  That  we  need  to  make  provisions  for  all  children  to 
participate  in  the  educational  process  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  groups  in  order: 

a.  to  have  a  sense  of  belonging  and  self-esteem, 
accompanied  by  feelings  of  accomplishment. 

b.  to  grow  in  critical  and  creative  powers. 

c.  to  anticipate  or  perceive  potential  problems. 

d.  to  solve  existing  problems  logically—evaluate,  plan, 
decide,  act,  interpret,  re-evaluate  processes. 

e.  to  achieve  concern,  respect,  and  fulfill  commitments 
to  one's  self  and  to  others. 

f .  to  seek  and  accept  responsibility. 

g.  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  esthetics. 

h.  to  develop  healthy  attitudes  toward  work  and  society. 

2.  That  we  have  a  major  responsibility  to  encourage  positive 
attitudes  and  habits  which  are  conductive  to  good  physical  and 
mental  health. 

We  believe: 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  staff  to  recognise  and  en- 
courage individual  differences  among  students  and  to  help  each 
student  to  channel  his  own  abilities,  aptitudes,  and  resources 
into  those  educational  and  vocational  activities  which  offer  him 
the  best  chance  of  self -fulfillment  within  the  realm  of  the 
cocsnunity  of  man. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  school  to  offer  the  students 
maxlmifln  opportunities  to  develop  flexibility  and  adaptability 
which  will  aid  in  adjustments  to  future  life  situations—be  they 
In  the  realm  of  civic  responsibility,  family  life,  work,  and 
leisure  activity. 

We  believe: 

That  mastery  of  learning  skills  and  acquirement  of  knowledge 
Is  an  Important  activity  of  all  students,  and  that  all  students 
shotild  be  encouraged  to  further  develop  their  interests  and 
aptitudes  through  involvement  in  such  activities  as  dramatics, 
student  government,  intramural  and  interscholastic  athletics, 
social  functions,  community  and  school  projects,  music  programs, 
assembly  programs,  and  school  publications,  all  of  which  provide 
leadership  training  and  growth  opportunities  in  addition  to  those 
found  in  regular  class  programs. 
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We  believe: 


That  career  awareness,  career  exploration,  and  developing  a 
salable  skill  Is  essential  to  beconlng  a  healthy  neiaber  In  a 
free  society. 

Finally,  we  believe: 

That  the  success  of  our  educational  program  depends  upon  the 
mutual  cooperation  and  support  of  the  citlasens  of  the  cconmnlty, 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  adnlnlstratlon,  the  professional  and 
non-professional  staff,  and  the  students  themselves • 
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ELEMENTARY  FACULTY 
Career  Education  Position  Paper 


The  elementary  faculty,  grades  K  through  k  of  the  Central 
Columbia  School  District,  is  cognisant  that  youth  must  develop 
through  specific  stages  in  education  as  well  as  in  life.  It 
accepts  that  each  individual  must,  in  a  progressive  personal 
development,  «;ake  critical  decisions  vhich  will  have  lasting 
impact  upon  his  life.    It  accepts  that  modem  elCTjentary 
education  assunies  responsibilities  that  go  far  beyond  the 
traditional  3  R's  and  that  among  these  are  preparations  in 
moral,  social,  and  economic  concepts. 

It  further  accepts  that  if  any  child  is  to  be  served 
optimally  by  the  Central  Columbia  School  District,  then  it 
must  require  a  unified  effort,  not  only  among  the  various 
indivldiial  grades  and  buildings,  from  the  day  a  child  enters 
kindergarten,  through  the  time  when  the  high  school  doors  close 
behind  him  and  he  is  a  young  adult  t*king  his  place  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  local  or  world  community. 

In  accepting  wxd  supporting  this  philosophy;    the  elementary 
faculty  recognizes  that  career  education  is  not  a  separate  entity 
in  itself  to  be  dealt  with  by  guidance  counikelors  only,  or  only 
by  teachers  of  sophmore.  Junior,  and  senior  classes,  nor  is  it  a 
separate  curriculum,  but  rather  that  it  can  be  a  part  of  almost 
every  educational  experiences  at  every  grade  level  and  subject 
in  a  child's  school  life* 

The  elementary  faculty  accepts  eeper.ially  its  responsibility 
to  develop  career  awarecess  so  that  a  progression  of  awareness 
and  exploration  can  proceed  pyramidically  throughout  the  middle 
6Uid  high  school  years. 

It  is  therefore  the  objective  of  the  el^entary  facility  to 
infuse  the  regular  elementary  curriculum  with  those  career 
developmental  experiences  which  will  result  in  a  growing  concept 
of  the  work  ethic  as  well  as  an  awareness  of  certain  specific 
occupations  and  the  various  career  clusters  as  defined  by  the 
United  States  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department. 
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CENTRAL  OOLUMBU  ELEMENXAKif  SCBOOL  INFUSION  EFFORTS 


It  la  an  ongoing  problem  of  educator  a  that  there  are  conatant  and 
conflicting  preaaurea  from  varied  aotnrcea  to  add  to  tha  curriculum,  yet 
there  ia  aeldom  a  requeat  for  a  deletion  from  the  curriculum*  Ihua 
educatora  are  overloaded  with  a  barrage  of  courae  advocatora»  their  aole 
purpoae  being  to  get  their  courae  auggeation  Into        curriculum*  With 
the  recognition  of  thia  problem,  ve  realise  ^ohat  it  meana  to  eak  educatora 
to  atteDq;>t  to  include  Career  Education  into  the  curriculum  alao.  Stemming 
from  thia  problem  came  the  idea  of  "infualon  efforts/' 

By   infusion  efforta'*  we  mean  that  Career  Education  can  be  Interjected 
into  the  eadstlng  curriculum.    It  becomes  the  task  of  teachers  to  decide 
MUxat  relates  to  Career  Education  in  the  existing  courses  that  they  teadif 
then  ''infuse'*  the  care^  education  material  into  their  subject  area.  The 
initial  investment  is  increased  teacher  esq^^sis  on  Career  Education  in 
their  courses,  not  increased  time  in  the  curriculum* 

At  the  elementary  school  level  opportunities  for  infusion  are  plentiful* 
Contained  within  this  publication  are  examples  in  social  aclence,  health, 
and  science,  which  are  presented  for  each  grade  level  beginning  on  page 
four*    The  examples  are  all  in  conjunction  with  the  Laldlaw  Series  text 
books  and  they  are  classified  according  to  career,  suggested  experience, 
and  career  cluster  (Halted  States  Office  of  Education).    Ihese  categories 
are  listed  according  to  their  unit  nuEobers,  unit  titles,  and  pages. 

We  are  working  toward  three  major  objectives  at  the  elementary  school 
level.    The  first  objective  is  career  awareness.    Fbr  example,  when  students 
study  community  and  home  in  social  studies,  the  career -milled  educator  can 
stress  Job  possibilities  for  the  mother  and  father.    Even  at  this  level, 
educators  must  fight  the  career  limiting  Job  stereotypes  of  Che  ''mother 
Jobs''  versus  the  ''father  Joba.''    This  is  the  time  in  the  students*  lives 
for  them  to  be  allowed  to  familiarise  tliemselves  with  as  many  Job  types 
as  possible. 

The  second  objective  is  to  btilld  a  respect  for  work  within  the  sttidents. 
It  must  be  taught  that  every  Job  has  dignity.    Even  m^al  tasks  must  be 
performed,  and  students  must  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  workings  of 
our  intricate  system  of  laboif  division.    Because  of  the  division  of  labor, 
we  are  all  interdependent  on  eadi  other  in  regard  to  the  world  of  work. 
Throtigh  Career  Education  the  elementary  students  must  be  encouraged  to 
realise  how  they  as  Individuals  ''fit  in*''   Obviously,  students  who  develop 
good  career  attitudes  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  other  students  once  th^ 
enter  the  world  of  work,  since  attitudes  inevitably  Influence  performance. 

Finally,  the  need  for  good  work  habits  must  be  emphaslaed.    Good  work 
habits  such  as  completing  each  Job  started,  neatness,  promptness,  and 
accuracy  can  be  explained  to  the  elementary  school  student. 

Maxqr  of  these  suggestions  alreadbr  exist  in  some  form  in  the  elementary 
curriculum.    It  is  through  the  infusion  efforts  that  fragmentary  reference 
to  Jobs  in  courses  of  study  can  be  coordinated  into  a  coiqirdtiensive  Career 
Ed\icatlon  program  stressing  career  awareness,  respect  for  work  and  good 
work  habits. 
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CAREER  EDUCATION 
Grade  One 
July  27,  1973 


Miss  Shirley  A.  Knim 


41) 


Siiggested  Experiences 


I.    Incidezxtad.  Dlscixasion 

A.  Work  habits 

B.  Work  ethics 

C.  General  caireer  areas 

D.  Specific  career  areas 

II.    Project  or  Field  Eaqperience 

A.  Posters 

B.  B-dimensional  creations  or  models 

C.  Field  trips 

D.  Outside  reso\irce  person 

E.  Articles  from  magaxines  and  nevspapers 

F.  Role  playing 

G.  Observation 

H .  Storytelling 

I.  Creative  vriting 
J.  Experience  charts 

Classroom  newspaper 

L.  Pussies  and  educational  games 

M.  Visual  aids 

N.  Commercial  advertisements 

III.    Actual  units  of  study  (mini-units) 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 


CAREER 

SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE 

CLUSTER 

Unit  1 

People  and  Homes 

PP.  14-25 

Housewife 

Possible  field  exp. 

Consumer  and  Homemaking 

Realtor 

Incidental  Discussion 

Marketing  and  Distribution 

Landlord 

Incidental  Discussion 

Personal  Service 

Movers 

Incidental  Discussion 

Transportation 

Contractor 

Possible  field  exp. 

Construction 

Carpenter 

Incidental  Discussion 

Constzniction 

Masotl 

Incidental  Discussion 

Constnxctlon 

Plumher 

Incidental  Discussion 

Constnxction 

Electrician 

Incidental  Discussion 

Constrtictiozi 

Painter 

Incidental  Discussion 

Construction 

Trailer  Bldr. 

Incidental  Discussion 

Manufactxiring 

Lands caper 

Incidental  Discussion 

Agri-Bus . ;  Nat .  Resources 

Road  Bldr. 

Incidental  Discussion 

Construction 

Bus  Driver 

Incidental  Discussion 

Transportation 

Taxi  Driver 

Incidental  Discussion 

iTon.  sp  crt  at  5.  on 

Carpet  Mfr. 

Incidental  Discussion 

14anuf  ac  tur  i  ng 

Furniture  Mfr. 

Incidental  Discussion 

Manufacturing 

{30 

GAREEH 

SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE 

CLUSTER 

Unit  2 

Work  and  PD.ay 

pp.  26-li7 

r^nv\^  t'^r 

r^osoiD±e  rxe±cL  exp* 

wonsxruc b i on 

JDcuJJv  p6P50IiXi6J. 

Incidental  Discussion 

^siness  and  umce 

rossiDie  rieiCL  exp* 

Agri— Bus ;  Nat .  Resources 

inciaenuai  uiscussion 

Agri-Bus ;  Nat .  Resources 

rTulu  rTOvX. 

Incidental  Discussion 

Agri-Bus ;  Nat .  Resources 

i.ncicienbax  jjiscussion 

Agri-iJus ;  Nat .  nesources 

liuIaDer  JODS 

incidental  Discussion 

Agri-Bus ;  Nat .  Resources 

News  Report  er 

Incidental  Discussion 

Communication  and  Media 

Priirfcer 

Incidental  Discussion 

Communication  and  Media 

Weather  Reporter 

Incidental  Discussion 

Communication  and  Media 

Cartoonirt 

Incidental  Discussion 

Ccimnunication  and  Media 

Photographer 

Possible  ilela  exp« 

Communication  and  Media 

Television  pers. 

Incidental  Discussion 

Communication  and  Media 

Radio  personnel 

Incidental  Discussion 

Communication  and  Media 

Policeman 

Possible  mini— unit 

Public  Service 

Fireman 

Possible  mini— unit 

Public  Service 

Postman 

Possible  mini-Tinit 

Public  Service 

Druggist 

Incidental  Discission 

Health 

Seamstress 

Incidental  Discussion 

Consumer-Homemaking 

Draftsman 

Incidental  Discussion 

Construction 

Auto  mechanic 

Incidental  Discussion 

Public  Service 

Gas  Stn.  Attendant 

Incidental  Discussion 

Public  Service 

Chemist 

Possible  field  exp. 

Health 

Teacher 

Possible  field  ezp^ 

Public  Service 

Teacner's  Aide 

Pocsible  field  erp^ 

Public  Service 

J  anitor 

Possible  field  exp. 

Public  Service 

rrmcipai 

Possible  riela  exp. 

Public  Service 

Cook 

Possible  fleXa  exp. 

Consumer— Hcmemaking 

Telephone  upr • 

Incidental  Discussion 

Communication  and  Media 

Receptionist 

Incidental  Discussion 

Business  and  Office 

Secretary 

Possible  field  exp. 

Business  and  Office 

Store  personnel 

Possible  field  exp« 

Marketing  ana  Distribution 

Garbage  Coll. 

Incidental  Discussion 

Public  Service 

Truck  driver 

Incidental  Discussion 

Transportation 

Life  Guard 

Incidental  Discussion 

Hospitality  and  Recreation 

Zoo  Personnel 

Incidental  Discussion 

Hospitality  and  Recreation 

riusician 

rossiDie  rieid  exp« 

r  me  Arxs  and  numanixiss 

Actors-Actresses 

Incidental  Discussion 

Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 

Librarian 

Possible  field  exp. 

Public  Service 

Theater  personnel 

Incidental  Exp. 

Communication  and  Media 

Milkman 

Possible  mini-unit 

Public  Service 

Baker 

Possible  mini -unit 

Public  Service 

Clthing  Mf r . 

Incidental  Experience 

Manufacturing 

CARESB  SUGGESTED  EXPi!J:^I^CE  CLUSTER 

Unit  3  Glol)e8  and  Maps  pp.  kd^ 


CartogTEpher  Incidental  Discxxsslon         PuMic  Service 

Astronauts  Possi'ble  field  exp.  Transportation 


Unit  k 


People  in  West  Africa 


66-^83 


Pilot 
Stevardess 
Ship  personnel 
Bus  driver 
Train  Engineer 


IncidentSLL 
Incidental 
Incidental 
Incidental 
Incidental 


Discussion 
Discussion 
Discussion 
Discussion 
Discussion 


Transportation 
Transportation 
Transportation 
Transportation 
Transportation 


This  unit  can  he  used  to  compare  careers  in  our  coxxntry  with 
careers  in  West  Africa* 


Unit  5 


Our  Couirbry 


President 
Vice  President 
Lav  Makers 
Historians 


Incidental  Discussion 
Incidental  Discussion 
Incidental  Discussion 
Incidental  Discussion 


Puhlic  Service 
Puhlic  Service 
Puhlic  Service 
Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 


HEALTH 


CAREER 

SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE 

CLUSTER 

Unit  1 

You  and  Your  Friend 

pp.  6-19 

Work  Ethics 

Incidental  Discussion 

Unit  2 

The  Safe  Way  For  You 

pp.  20-35 

Schcx)l  hus  dr.  Possihle  field  exp.  Transportation 
Fireman  Incidental  Discussion         Puhlic  Service 


CAREER 

SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE 

CLUSTER 

Unit  3 

The  Way  You  Look 

PP-, 

Barber 
Beautician 
Phys.  Ed,  Instr. 

PoEsiDle  fiela  exp. 
Incidental  Discussion 
Possible  field  exp. 

rersonaJ.  Dervrce 
Personal  Service  • 
Public  Service 

TTn-I-f  ii 

Xuc  J?  UOU  xuu  Aau 

Cook 

Cafeteteria  Aide 

Possible  field  exp. 
Possible  field  exp. 

Consumer  and  Homeciaking 
Consumer  and  Honemakixig 

Unit  p 

Hov  You  Grov 

TO.  66-7^ 

School  Horse 
Cphthalmolfjgist 
Dental  Hygenist 
Dentist 
Athletes 

Possible  field  exp. 
Incidental  Experience 
Possible  field  exp. 
Possible  field  exp. 
Possible  field  exp. 

Health 
Health 
Health 
Health 

Hospitality  and  Rec. 

Uhit  6 

You  and  Your  Faxaily 

pp,  80-.?3 

ERIC 


T  5;i 


SCIENCE 


CAREER 

SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE 

CLUSTER 

Unit  1 

What  is  Science? 

pp.  6-13 

Scientist 

Incidental  Discussion 

Environment 

Unit  2 

Animals  and  Plants 

PP.  lh^31 

Forester 

Florist 

Nurseryman 

Possi"ble  field  exp. 
Possible  field  exp. 
Possible  field  exp. 

Environment 
Agri-Bus;  Nat. 
Agri-Bus;  Nat. 

Resources 
Resources 

Unit  3 

The  Earth 

PP.  38-77 

Geologist 

Oceanographer 

Aerographer 

Possible  field  exp. 
Incidental  Discussion 
Incidental  Discussion 

Agri-Bus;  Nat. 
Agri-Bus;  Nat. 
Environment 

Resources 
Resources 

Unit  k 

The  Universe 

PP.  78-99 

Astronomer  Possible  field  exp.  Environment 

Planetarium  Pers.      Possible  field  exp.  Communication  and  Ifedia 


Unit  5  Matter  and  Energy  pp.  100-125 


Unit  6  The  Human  Body  pp.  126-lUl 


5^1 
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m 

C/EEER  CLUSTERS  COVERED 


1.  Consiimer  and  Hanemaking 

2.  Marketing  and  Distribution 

3 .  Transport at  ion 
h.  Construction 

5 .  Manufacturing 

6.  Agri-BxiBiness  and  Natural  Resources 

7.  Business  and  Office 

8.  Comrtiunication  and  Media 
9«  Public  Service 

10.  Health 

11.  Hospitality  and  Recreation 

12.  Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 

13.  Personal  Service 
lU .  Environment 


NOT  COVERED 


1.    Marine  Science 


r* 
00 


CAREER  EDUCATION 
Grade  Two 


Miss  Sarah  Jane  Harrison 


5G 


10 


Suggested  Career  Developoient  Experience 


I.    Incidental  or  Planned  Dlscuselon 

A.  Work  habits 

B.  Work  ethic 

C.  General  job  areas 

D.  Specific  Job  areas 

II.    Project  or  Field  Experience  Stage 

A.  Posters 

B.  S-dltnenslonal  creations  or  nodels 

C.  Field  trips 

D.  Outside  visitors  (resources) 

E.  Articles  from  magazines  and  newspapers 
P.  Role-playing 

G.  Storytelling 

H.  Creative  writing 

I.  Observation 

J.  Experience  charts 

K.  Pussies  and  games 

L.  Visual  aids*£llz3Sy  £llii^trips 

M.  Manufacturing  advertisements 

III.    Actual  indepth  imlts  of  study  (mlni-ualts)  3-5  days 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


CAREER 

SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE 

CLUSTER 

Ualt  1 

F«ili«#  In  Omx  Country^ 

pp.  4-20 

Housewife 

Discussion 

Consumer  and  Hcsitmaklng 

Pamer 

Proj.  or  field  exp. 

Agri-Bus;  Nat.  Resources 

Cook 

Observation  and  disc. 

Consumer  and  Homemaking 

Grocer  and  related 

Project  or  field  exp. 

Marketing  2Uid  Diet. 

Postman 

Project  or  field  exp. 

Public  Service 

Librarian 

Observation  and  disc. 

Public  Service 

Fhamadst 

Discussion 

Health 

Policeman 

Observation  and  disc. 

Public  Service 

Book  publisher 

Discussion 

Communication  and  Sfedla 

Television  pers. 

Discussion 

Communication  and  Media 

Tridn  personnel 

Project  or  field  exp. 

Tzansportation 

Bank  personnel 

Observation  and  disc. 

Business  and  Office 

Truck  driver 

Discussion 

Tr  anspo  r  t  ation 

Car  Mfr. 

Project  or  field  exp. 

Matxufacturlng 

Sales  Clerks 

Observation  and  disc. 

Marketing  and  Dist. 

Seamstress 

Discussion 

Manufacturing 

Forest-park  rgr. 

Discussion 

57 

Environment 
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CAREER 

SUGGESTED  KXPERIENCE 

CLUSTER 

Unit  2 

Where  Fanilies  Live 

VP.  20-36 

Movers 

Discussion 

Transportation 

Electrician 

Discussion 

Construction 

Lumberers 

Discussion 

Agri-Bus;  Nat.  Resources 

Plasterers 

Discussion 

Construction 

Architect 

Discussion 

Construction 

Plunder 

Discussion 

Const  aruct  ion 

Cement  vorker 

Discussion 

Construction 

Mobile  heme  mfr. 

ProJ.  or  field  exp. 

Manufacturing 

Lnadscape 

Observation  and  disc. 

Environment 

Painter 

Observation  and  disc* 

Construction 

Interior  dec. 

Discussion 

Construction 

Unit  3 

Ma:&8  and  Globes 

pp.  36-?2 

Cartographer 

Discussion 

Public  Service 

Navigator 

Discussion 

Transportation 

Weather  predictor 

Observation  and  disc. 

Coamsunication  and  Media 

Nevsmen 

Project  or  field  exp. 

Conmianlcation  and  Media 

Unit  k 

Families  in  Other  Lands 

Ski-instructor 

Discussion 

Hospitality  and  Rec. 

Technician 

Discussion 

CoBnmunication  and  Media 

Opthanoiogist 

Discussion 

Health 

Jeweler 

Observation  and  disc. 

Marketing  and  Dist. 

Unit  5 

Houses  in  Other  Lands 

T)T>.  7^-92 

Compare  construction 
techniques  as  in 
unit  2 


58 

« 

ERIC 

krwrnvmnima 


CAREER 

SUGGESTED  EXPERIEITCE 

fT.ITR'TOR 

wJUVJLJ  J.  JULi  V 

Unit  6 

Schools  in  our  Country 

DB . 93-106 

Teachers 

Observation  and  disc. 

Public  Service 

Principal 

Observation  and  disc. 

Public  Service 

Secretary 

Observation  and  disc. 

Business  and  Office 

Teacher  aide 

Observation  and  disc. 

Public  Service 

Authors 

Project  and  field  exp. 

Fine  Arts  euid  Humanities 

Papermaker 

Discussion 

Manuf ac  t  lir  ing 

School  nurse 

Visitor-observ.-disc. 

Health  and  Pub.  Ser. 

School  "bus  dr. 

Observation  and  disc. 

Public  Serv. ;  Trans. 

Custodian 

Observation  and  disc. 

Public  Service 

Musician 

Project  or  field  exp. 

Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 

Artist 

Project  or  field  exp. 

Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 

Unit  7 

Schools  in  Other  Lands 

pp.  107-125 

Coiapare  with  U.S. 

occupations  above 

Unit  8 

Our  Country 

pp.  126-139 

Shipping  "by  sea 

Discussion 

Transportation 

President 

Discussion 

Public  Service 

Legislators 

Discussion 

Public  Service 

HEALTH 


Unit  1 

Many  Friends 

pp.  6-21 

Postman 

Observation  and  disc. 

Public  Service 

Doctor 

Discussion 

Health 

Nurse 

Discussion 

Health 

Dentist 

Discussion 

Health 

Dental  Hygenist 

Discussion 

Health 

Receptionist 

Discussion 

Business  and  Office 

Playgroinid  inst . 

Discussion 

Hospitality  and  Rec. 

50 
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ERIC 


CAREER 

SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE 

CLUSTER 

Unit  2 

How  to  be  Safe 

PP.  22-37 

X  \J  A  A  W  TSi  1 1  iififct  t 

Bus  Driver 
Fireman 

Observation  and  disc • 
Observation  and  disc. 
Project  or  field  exp. 

Public  Service 
Transportation 
Public  Service 

Unit  3 

How  to  Stay  Well 

PP.  38^53 

Scientist 
Dietician 
:^e  Doctor 

Discussion 
Discussion 
Discussion 

Health 
Health 
Health 

Unit  k 

How  to  Look  Your  Best 

pp.  5^^-69 

Beautician 
Barber 

Project  or  field  exp. 
Discussion 

Personal  Seirrice 
Personal  Service 

Unit  5 

What  to  Eat 

pp.  55-8:; 

Fanner 
"Pnnd  nackers 
Dairymen 
Fruit  growers 

rTOjecu  or  riexa  exp. 
Project  or  field  exp. 
Discussion 
Discussion 

Manii  fact  tiring 
Agri-bus;  Nat,  Res. 
Agri-bus;  Nat.  Res. 

Unit  6 

The  Way  You  Grow 

pp.  86-101 

Unit  7 

Your  Family 

pp.  102-117 

Housewife 
Baker 

Observation  and  disc. 
Discussion 

GO 

Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Marketing  and  Dist. 

SCIEIICE 


CAREER 

SUGGESTED  EXPERXENCE 

CLUSTER 

Unit  1 

What  is  Science? 

pp.  6-13 

Botanist 

Discussion 

Agri-Bus;  Nat. 

Res. 

Florist 

Project  or  field  exp. 

Agri-3us;  Hat. 

Res.* 

Tree  Doctor 

Discxission 

Agri-Bus;  Nat. 

Res . 

Lifeguard 

Discussion 

Hospitality  and  rec 

Biologist 

Discussion 

Agri-Bus;  Nat. 

Res. 

Archaeologist 

Discussion 

Agri-Bus;  Nat. 

Res. 

Zoo  keeper 

Project  or  field  exp. 

Agri-Bus;  Nat. 

Res. 

Unit  2 

Animals  and  Plants 

pp.  16-64 

Horticulturist 

Discussion 

Agri-Bus;  Nat. 

Res . 

Farmer 

Project  or  field  exp. 

Agri-Bus;  Nat. 

Res . 

Oceanographer 

Discussion 

Marine  Science 

Zoologist 

Discussion 

Agri-Bus;  Nat'. 

Res. 

Game  cozom. 

Discussion 

Agri-Bus;  Nat. 

Res. 

Unit  3 

The  Earth 

pp.  65-102 

Airpleine  pilot 

Discussion 

Transportation 

Geologist 

Discussion 

Agri-Bus;  Nat. 

Res. 

Astronaut 

Discussion 

Transportation 

Astronomer 

Discussion  . 

Coimiiunications 

and  Media 

Circus  people 

Observation  and  disc* 

Hospitality  and  Rec. 

Navigator 

Discussion 

Transportat  icai 

Shipbuilder 

Discussion 

Construction 

Unit  h 

The  Universe 

pp.  103-136 

8as;a  as  unit  3 


61 

15 


CAREER 

SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE 

CLUSTER 

Unit  5 

Matter  and  Energy 

x>v.  136-166 

Baker -pizza  shop 
Photographer 
Electrical  eng. 

Discussion 
Discussion 
Discussion 

Puhlic  Service 

,111  ,11V             M                                      *1  fli 

Loinzn.  ana.  neuxa 
Comm.  and  Media 

Unit  6 

The  Human  Body 

T>D.  166-169 

Nurse 

Vis  itor-ohservat  ion 
discussion 

Health 

ERIC 
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CAREER  EDUCATION 

Grade  Three 
Paulette  Funcan 


ERIC 


63 
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CAREER  CLUSTERS 


1.  Agri-Bttsiness  €uid  Natural  Resources 

2.  Bxisiness  smd  Office 

3>  Communications  and  Media 

k .  Construction 

5*  Consumer  and  HomemaldLng 

6.  Environment 

7-  Fine  Arts  suid  Hximanities 

8.  Health 

9.  Hospitality  and  Recreation 

10 .  Manufacturing 

11.  Marine  Science 

12.  Marketing  and  Distribution 

13.  Personal  Service 
ik.  Public  Service 
15  •  Transportation 


18 


Suggested  Experience 


I..    Incidental  discussion 

A.  Work  habits 

B.  Work  ethics 

C.  General  career  areas 

D.  Specific  career  areas 

II.    Projects  or  field  experience 

A.  Poster 

B.  3-dimensional  creations  or  models 
Field  trips 

D.  Outside  visitor 

E.  Articles  frotn  magazines  and  newspapers 

F.  Role  playing 

G.  Ofbservatlon 

H.  Storytelling 

I.  Creative  writing 
J.    Experience  charts 
K*    Classroom  newspaper 
L.    Puzzles  and  games 
M.    Visual  aids 

N.    Manufacturing  advertisements 
III.    Actual  units  of  study 

A.    (mini -units)  3  to  5  days 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


CAREER 

SUGGESTED  EXPERIETTCE 

CmSTER 

Unit  2 

Communities 

vrp.  5-27 

Part  1,2 

Secretary 

Role  playing 

Business  and  Office 

Fisherman 

Pictures 

Marine  Science 

Policeman 

Discussion 

Public  Service 

Fireman 

Discussion 

Public  Service 

Fruit  picker 

Pictures 

Agri-Bus;  Nat.  Res. 

Truck  driver 

Outside  visitor 

Marketing  and  Dist. 

Part  3-Long  Ago 

Storekeeper 

Discussion 

Marketing  and  Dist. 

Blacksmith 

Discussion 

Agri-Bus;  TTat.^  l?es. 

Dock  workers 

Pictures  and  disc. 

Public  Service 

Stagecoach  dr. 

Role  playing 

Public  Service 

Steamship  cap. 

Discussion 

Public  Service 

65 
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CAREER 

SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE 

CLUSTER 

Unit  2 

Kinds  of  Canmunities 

pp.  29-51 

Part  1-Farm 

Poultry  farmer 

Field  trip 

Agri-^s;  Fat.  Res. 

Dairymen 

Outside  visitor 

Agri-Bus;  Nat.  Res. 

Cotton  farmer 

Pictures 

Agri-Bus;  Nat.  Res. 

Fruit  farmer 

Field  trip 

Agri-Bus;  Nat.  Res. 

Truck  farmer 

Discussion 

Agri-Bus;  Nat.  Res. 

Beef  farmer 

Observation 

Agri-Bus;  Nat.  Res. 

School  T3US  dr« 

Observation 

Public  Service 

Telephone  rep. 

Pictures 

Public  Service 

Part  2-Towns  and  Small  Cities 

Factory  pers • 

Discussion 

Manufacturing 

Citv  "bus  dr . 

Pictures 

Public  Service 

Fire  station  disp. 

Pict\ires 

Public  Service 

Meter  reader 

Outside  visitor 

Public  Service 

Barher 

Field  trip  or  observ. 

Personal  Service 

Beautician 

Field  trip  or  observ. 

Personal  Service 

Jeweler 

Field  trip  or  disc. 

Marketing  and  Dist. 

Store  personnel 

Obse^ation 

Marketing  and  Dist. 

Garage  attend. 

Field  trip  or  dis« 

Public  Service 

Part  3-Bis  Cities 

Steelvorker 

Pictures  and  disc. 

Construction 

Musician 

Poster 

Fine  Arts  and  Htnaanities 

Professor 

Outside  visitor 

Public  Service 

Teacher 

Observation 

Public  Service 

Musetsm  personnel 

Discussion 

Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 

Baseball  player 

Observation 

Hospitality  and  Rec. 

Tour  guide 

Discussion 

Hospitality  and  Rec. 

Sculptor 

Pictures 

Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 

Artist 

Pictures 

Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 

Itopire 

Observation 

Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 

Grounds  keeper 

Storytelling 

Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 

Song  writer 

Discussion 

Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 

Conductor 

Pictures 

* 

BG 
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CAREER 

SUGGESTED  EXPERIEHCE 

CLUSTER 

Unit  3 

Community  Needs 

pp.  52  ^  TT 

Part  1  -  ConaounitJes 

and  Their  People 

Grocery  cashier 

Role  playing 

Marketing  and  Dist 

• 

Parking  attend. 

Discussion 

Public  Service 

Cannery  pers. 

Discussion 

Manufacturing 

Carpenter 

Observation 

Construction 

Sewing  mach.  opr. 

Discussion 

Manufacturing 

Librarian 

Outside  speaker 

Public  Service 

Cowtoy 

Role  playing 

Agri-Bus;  Nat. 

Resources 

Lumberjack 

Discussion 

Agri-Bus;  Nat. 

Resources 

Sawyer 

Discussion 

Agri-Bus;  Nat. 

Resources 

Part  2  -  Transportation  and  Communication 

Mailman 

Observation 

Public  Service 

Pilot 

Pictures 

Transport at  ion 

Tugt)oat  cap. 

Pictures 

Transportation 

Stewardess 

Disc,  and  pictures 

Transportation 

Cargo  driver 

Observation 

Transport at  ion 

P^ilroad  pers. 

Pictures  and  disc. 

Transport at  ion 

Television  announc. 

Observation 

Communication  and 

Media 

Television  rep. 

Observation 

Commiinication  and 

Media 

Harbor  pilot 

Pictures 

Transportation 

TV  cameraman 

Observation 

Communication  and 

Media 

Newspaper  pars. 

Class  room  newspaper 

Commiinication  and 

Media 

outside  visitor 

Railroad  eng. 

Discussion 

Transportation 

Railroad  cond. 

Pictures  and  disc. 

Transportation 

Part  3  -  Community  Government 

Mayor 

Mini -unit 

public  Service 

Councilmian 

Mini -unit 

jpublic  Service 

Lawyer 

Mini-unit 

Public  Service 

Tax  collector 

Mini -unit 

Public  Service 

Treasurer 

Mini-unit 

Public  Service 

City  manager 

Mini -unit 

Public  Seirvice 

Commissioners 

Mini-unit 

Public  Seivice 

Rec.  or  park  dir. 

Mini-iinit 

Hospitality  and  Rec. 

Public  health  nurse 

Mini-unit 

Health 
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ERIC 


CAHKEH 

SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE 

CLUSTER 

Unit  k 

Maps  and  Globes 

pp.  78-101 

Mapmaker 

Discussion 

Public  Service 

Photographer 

Discussion 

Comm.  an^  Media 

Unit  5 


Cananunities  in  Warm  Lands    pp.  102-103" 


Part  1-Hawail 


Open  air  shopkeeper 
Hotel  personnel 
Pineapple  farmer 
Sugar  cane  farmer 
Surfer 

Havaiian  dancers 
Fishermen 

Part  2-Mexico 

Religious  leaders 
Fanners 

Part  3 "Puerto  Rico 


Pictures 

Discussion 

Pictures  and  disc. 
Discussion 
Pictures 

Role  playing 
Pictures  and  disc. 


Discussion 

Pictures  and  stories 


Marketing  and  Dist. 
Hospitality  and  Rec. 
Agri-Bus;  Nat.  Res. 
Agri-Bus;  Nat.  Res. 
Hospitality  and  Rec. 
Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 
Marine  Science 


Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 
Agri-Bus;  Nat.  Res. 


Tourist 
Explorer 

Sugar  cane  farmer 


Discussion 
Discussion 
Pictures 


Hospitality  and  Rec. 
Envircmment 
Agri-Bus;  Nat.  Res. 


Unit  6 


Communities  in  Cold  Lands    pp,  13^-157 


Fart  1-Alaska 

Prospector 
Fisherman 
Bxish  pilot 

Part  2-Norvay 


Discussion 

Pictures 

Pictures 


Agri-Bus;  Nat.  Res. 
Marine  Science 
Transportat  ion 


Skier 
Lumberman 


Role  playing 
Discussion 


Hospitality  and  Rec. 
Agri-Bus;  Nat.  Res. 


i38 
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CAREER 

SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE 

CLUSTER 

Unit  ^7 

Cities  Around  the  World 

vv.  158  -  187 

Part  1  -  Amsterdam 
Part  2  -  Toyko 
Part  3  -  London 

Hirer  taxi  driver       Discussion  Transporation 


Unit  8 


Freedom  in  America 


vv.  188  -  210 


Part  1  "  The  Stars  and  Strips 
Song  writer  Discussion 


Fine  Arts  and  Himianities 


Part  2     Being  Good  Citizens 

Judge  .  Pictures  and  Disc. 


Public  Service 


This  would  be  an  excellent  time  to  discuss 
the  importance  of  work. 


Part  3  -  S_^ecial  Places  in  Ovr  Country 


President 
Vice-President 
Congressmen 
Repre  sent at  ive  s 


Discussion  and  pictures 
Discussion 
Discussion 
Discussion 


Public  Service 
Public  Service 
Public  Service 
Public  Service 


SCIENCE 


Unit  1-2 


Scientis^i 


What  is  Sc i enc e ? 


Pictures,  discucsion 


PP>  7  -  13 


Environment 


Living'^Thiiigs 


pp.  IT^W 


Unit  2 


Game  protector 


FRir 


Discussion 
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EnviroEsient 


CAREER 

SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE 

Unit  3 

The  Earth 

pp.  ll-llk 

Travel  agent 

Discussion 

Hospitality  and  Rec, 

Unit  h 

The  Universe 

pp.  117^1^9 

Envir  onment 

Planet ariixm  pers. 

Outside  speaker 

Communication  and  Media 

Astronauts 

Articles  from  newspapers 

Transnnrtat  ion 

Unit  5 

Matter  and  Enerjziy 

PP.  151-189 

Inventor 

O  W  Vii.<~>  D  ^VJiX 

uoiio  ox  uc  o  xon 

Druggist 

Outside  visitor 

Health 

Bowler 

Discussion 

Unit  6 

Tlie_  Hucian  Body 

.  191-226 

ircuj.auri.ci.aii 

ueaj.tn 

Butcher 

Pictures 

Marketing  and  Dist. 

Nurse 

Role  playing 

Health 

Baseball  player 

Observation 

Hospitality  and  Rec. 

Umpire 

Observation 

Hospitality  and  Rec. 

l^ypist 

Role  playing 

Business  and  Office 

Doctor 

Poster 

Health 

Surgeon 

Discussion 

Health 

ijao  oecnmciazx 

Pictures  and  disc. 

XT  A  —      ^  ^ 

Health 

HEALTH 

Unit  1 

Friends  and  Friendship 

pt).  6-21 

7G 
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CAREER 

SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE 

CLW3TER 

Unit  2 

Safety  First 

PP.  22  -  37 

Life  guard 
Policeman 
School  vus  dr. 
Forest  ranger 
rxoi^f^  uunu  pers  • 

Saf«rt7  eng. 

Discussion 

OfbservatioQ 

Observation 

Discussion 

ijxscussion 

Discussion 

Hospitality  and  Rec. 
Public  Service 
Public  Service 
Savlrocment 
nospitfluLity  and  uec. 
noopibaxi vgT  auu  iiec  • 
Transportation 

Unit  3 

How  You  Know 

PP-  38  -  51 

OolirfeH  flj  Bin  T_  Off  "t  fffc 

Qptometrist 

Discussion 

iieaxbu 
Health 

Iftiit  U 

Hov  You  Grov 

PP.  52  -  65 

iienuisx 

Dental  technician 

ObservBtion  and  disc. 
Discussion 

Health 
neaxxn 
Health 

Unit  5 

Hov  You  Move 

PP-  66  -  7?           .  , 

Physical  ed.  tchr. 

Outside  speaker 

r xuc  iuvo  Buo,  numanxbxeB 
Public  Service 

Unit  6 

Why  You  Eat 

PP.  80  -  93 

Dedry  pez;^onnel 

Fisherman 
Tnxck  farmer 
Fruit  farnxer 
Poultry  farmer 
Radiologist 
Grocery  store  pers. 

Disctission 

Pictures 

Discussion 

Discussion 

Discxxssion 

Discussion 

Observation 

Agri-Bus;  Hat  Resources 

JrUDxXC  DtsZ^lCe 

Marine  Science 
Agri-Bus;  Nat«  Resources 
Agri-Bus;  Nat.  k^^sowc^as 
Agri-Bus;  Nat.  Resources 
Health 

Marketing  and  Dist. 

ERIC 
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CAREER 

SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE 

CLUSTER 

Unit  7 

The  Clothes  You  Wear 

pp.  9^  -  109 

Sheep  grower 

Discussion 

Agri-Bus;  Nat?  Resources 

Dress  fsLctory  pers. 

*  Pictures 

Manufacturing 

Cotton  grower 

Discussion 

Agri-Bus;  Nat.  Resources 

Shoe  Salesman 

Ohservation 

Marketing  and.  Dist. 

Shoe  repairman 

Discussion 

Personnel  Service 

Chemist 

Diaciussion 

Manufacturing 

Clothing  salesman 

Observation 

Marketing  and  Dlst. 

Unit  6 

How  to  Stay  Well 

pp.  110  -  123 

Nurse 

Outside  visitor 

Health 

Doctor 

L'iscussion 

Health 

Research  scientist 

Discussion 

Health 

Unit  9 

Family  Living 

pp.  124  -  137 

Homemaker 

Disc,  and  observation 

Consumer  and  Homemaking 

Psychiatrist 

Discussion 

Health 

Psychologist 

Discussion 

Health 

ERIC 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT 
Sranaer  1973 
Infusion  vith  SocIclL  Studies 
Text:    Reglogs  and  Social  Needs  (Laidlaw) 

Ronald  C.  Boston 
Grade  k 
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UNIT  #1 


CAREER 


SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCES 


CLUSTER 


Brick  Layer 

Carpenter 

Welder 

Cabinet  Makers 

Heavy  machine 
operators 

Cement 
Contractor 


Mining 

Oil  and 
Natural  Gas 


Observation;  Instruct  pupils  to 
"Look  for  people  working  at 
these  Jobs." 

Oral  reports ;    Have  pupils  report 
on  what  they  observed. 

Show  and  Tell;    Have  pupils  use  a 

visual  aid  such  as  a  tool  or  an 
artical  of  clothing  to  tell  about 
a  Job  or  what  their  parents  do. 

Class  Visitor:    From  the  working  world. 

Interview:    Allow  pupils  to  ask 
questions  to  class  visitor. 

Models :    of  construction  or  of 
construction  tools. 

Examining  Specimens :    of  botJa  raw 

materials  and  product  or 

by-product 
Collect  Pictures:    showing  how 

man  obtains  these  natural 

resources 
Visual  Aids:    Show  film  and 

filmstrips  on  natural  resources . 
FlGJ-d  Trip:    possible  visit  to  a 

local  coal  mine. 


Construction 


Environment 

Construction 

Agri-business 
and  Natural  Res. 


UNIT  #2 


Weather  man  Show  how  these  Jobs  may  affect  the  Environment 

way  people  live  by: 
Well  driller  ?fedels:    Build  a  flat  plane  Construction 

model  of  a  desert  with  sand. 
Construction  Experiment ;    Sprinkle  water  into  Agri --business 

dam  builder  sand  and  observe;  blow  air  and  Nat.  Res. 

across  sand  before  it  was 
Geologist  wet  and  then  after;  eii^amine 

grain  of  sand  under  microscope. 
Irrigation  Pictures ;    of  the  way  people  live 

farming  and  the  land  and  types  of  plants 

\  and  animals  that  live  here. 

Scientist  Sangples :    of  types  of  food  grown  here. 

Observations :    Look  in  grocery  stores 

.  for  foods  from  these  regions. 
Sing  Songs;    Find  some  songs  about 
living  in  a  desert. 


Why  are  cities  located  in  the  desert? 
28 
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UNIT  #3 


CAREER 


SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCES 


CLUSTER 


Dairying 
Farming 

Lumber  industry 

Airline  work 

Merchant  Marine 

Railroad  employee 

Truck  drivers 

Bus  or  taxi 
drivers 

Subway 

transportation 
Fishing 

Pearl  cultivation 
Harvesting  sea  weel 
Oil  and  Mineral  deposits 
Deep  sea  diving 
Sea-Lab 


Displays;    of  tools  and  products 
Manufacturer's  Advertisements: 

fl-om  booklets  or  farm  mag. 
Posters  and  Murals:  Make 

illustrations  and  experience 

charts. 

Time  Line:    of  inventions  in 

transportation 
Records:    a  record-picture 

demonstration  in  available 

frcm  the  element^ary  library. 
File -box:    Keep  continuous  3x5 

card  file  of  each  new  career 

you  come  across  in  yo\ir 

studies  with  a  short  description 

of  the  Job  on  each  card. 
Scrapbooks :    Use  artwork  or  paste 

commercial  pictures. 
Experience  Stories:    read  to 

the  class  or  have  a  pupil 


Agri-Bus  and 
Natural  Resources 

Transportation 


Transportation 


read 


Marine  Science 


UNIT  ffh 


Recycling  Paper  Driven    Have  the  class  take  Environment  and 

part  in  an  ecology  drive.  Natural  Resources 

Landscaping  Visits:    to  local  centers  of 

interest 
Landscaping  of  school  grovinds 
Discussion:    Develop  an  enjoyment 

and  appreciation  as  well  as 

pride  in  historial  and  lovely 

things . 
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UNIT  #5 


CAREER 

Ifeirying 

Livestock 
raising 

Grain  fanning 

VegetalDle  farming 


SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE 

Murals:    Mak^,  murals  of  the 
agricultural  life. 

Picture  Dictionary :    s hoving 

the  different  type  of  farming 
in  a  loose-leaf  notelDook — arrejage 
in  alphalDetical  order  "by  title, 
and  mount  picture  to  page 


CLUSTER 

Agri-Business 
and  Natural 
Resources 


UNIT  #6 


Ski  instructor  Discuss  holDMes  that  iDecome  Hospitality  and  Rec. 

occupations, 

Prpfessional  Discussion  Method:    of  various 

Sports  sports  and  season  or  location 

played. 

Motel  owner  Committee  Method:    Choose  children 

through  democratic  procedures 
Park  ranger  to  procure  information  on 

professions. 

Professional  guide 

Letter  w^-iting:    To  gath:^:r  information. 

Travel  agent 

Discussion:    of  the  differences 

between  amateur  and  professional 
sports . 


UNIT  #7 


Farming 
Lumbering 


Government 


Map'-Malcing :    Make  a  pictorial 
natural  resources  map  of 
our  country  aiid  discuss 
various  occupations. 

Seasons :    Each  season  >>ai  be 
related  to  certain  jobs. 

Discussion:    What  are  some  things 
that  must  still  be  done  if 
democracy  is  to  grow. 

Lists  :    of  pictures,  writings, 

and  speeches  that  have  marked 
our  country's  development. 


Agri-Business 
and  Natural 
Resources 


Public  Service 
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UNIT  #  7  Cont^d. 


CAPPER 
Biiyer 

Warehouse  Jobs 

Advertising 

Salesman 

Deliverj"-  man 

. Shipping 

Draftsman 

Assembly  Line 
Worker 

Designing 

Packaging 

Machine  Operator 

Re -cycling 

Military 
Teachers 
Police 

Government  workers 
Fireman 

Public  Utilities 

Telephone 
Operator 

Newspaper  man 

Radio  announcer 

Telegraph  opr* 

Telex'isioa 

Post  Office 


SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE 

Role  Playing:    Have  part  of 
the  class  act  out  the  role 
and  the  rest  try  to  gn'jss. 

Games  and  Puzales:    1'he  teacher 
makes  cards  cut  into  puzzles 
or  match  cards  under 
occupations • 


Class  Newspaper  and  Crective 
Writing:    Make  an  advertisement 
for  "Jobs  Wanted"  pages  of 
a  newspaper,  listing  the  job 
description  and  qualifications,  etc. 


CLUSTER 

Marketing  and 
Distribution 


UNIT 


Bulletin  Board:    of  all  materials    i abiic  Service 

collected  by  the  children 
Programs :    Present  a  program 

using  folksongs,  poems,  and 

drama. 

Discussion:    of  community  pride 
and  civic  projects 


Construction  of  booklet  covers 

Refe|4nce  Material:    Make  a  clasn 
0f  individual  booklet  from  . 
reports  and  illustrations. 
Time  Line:    Using  long  sheets  of 
paper,  record  the  dates  emd 
pictorial  illustrations  of 
breakthroughs  in  the  use  of 
comm"unications  and  media. 

Mini -Unit:    Try  a  3-?  daj*  unit  on 
famous  Americans  and  their 
C'Ccup./rionr  "-nd  contributions. 


Communications 
and  Media 
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UNIT  #8 


CAREER 


SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE 


CLIBTER 


Doctor 

Niirse 

Dentist 

Druggist 

Siirgeon 

Physical 
Therapist 


Grocer 

Clcrthing  stores 

Interior 
Decorator 

Department  stores 

Dry  Cleaners 

Bakery 

Barber 

Hadr  Dresser 

Veterinarian 

Landlord 

Undertaker 

Weight  Watchers 


Possible  Visits:    to  hospital 

or  dental  clinics 
Class  Visit  and  Demonstration: 

by  the  Columbia  Cotmty  Chapter 

of  the  Nurses  A^uxiliary. 
Direct  Teaching  Periods:    Ut i li sing 

daily  experience  of  pupils 
Morning  Health  Survey 
Incidental  Teaching:    as  health 

situations  arise. 
Demonstrations :    of  good  breakfast 

or  care  of  the  teeth,  etc. 
Class  Visit:    by  dental 

hygianist  and  nurse 

UNIT  #10 


Health 


Club  Activities:    Possible  tie-in 

with  Brownies,  Cub  Scoabs 

or  U-H,  etc. 
Field  Trip:    to  a  department 

store 

Handicraft  of  Hobby  Show:  of 
useful  talents  to  homemaking 

Equipment  Show  or  List:    Cnov  or 
list  facilities  needed  for 
cooking,  camping,  the  workshop,  etc. 


Constmier  and 
Hcmemaking 


UNIT  #  11 

Demonstrations:    Have  pupils 
or  parents  for  hair  styling 
or  similar  experience. 
Directed  Discussions,    of  home, 
chores,  and  children's 
responsibilities  to  develop 
awareness  of  occupatio::s  that 
utilize  similar  skills. 

Self  Perception;    activities  that 
develop  better  attitudes  toward 
personal  contributions  to  society • 

SiJirvey :    of  the  community  to  find 
out  what  personal  service  Jobs 
boys  and  girls  may  participate  in. 


Personal  Services 
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krwrnvmnimia 


UNIT  #12 


CAREER  SUGGESTED  EXPERIENCE  CLUSTER 

Actor  Field  Trip:    Possilile  Fine  Arts  and 

appi'eciation  experience  "by  Humanities 

Author  taking  children  to  B.S.C. 

production. 

Musician  Assaahly  Program;    Arrange  with 

I.U.  to  put  on  a  fine  arts 
Dancer  program  in  each  liuilding- 

Fine  Arts  Show  or  Exhibits : 
Interpretor  display  in  the  halls 

reproductions  of  famous 
Artist  ftitifit^^  or  oi*  l*^d'- craft  j. 

Assembly  Programs;  Arrange 

with  the  music  or  art  teacher 

to  put  on  an  assemhly  program 

using  the  talents  of  the  pupils. 
A.V. :    Use  movies,  slides,  film 

strips,  or  reproduction  prints. 
Classroom  Decorations :  Endeavor 

to  keep  the  room  attractive. 
Directed  Discuaslon:  Encourage 

children  to  share  art  objects 

from  home  and  discuss  trips 

taken  by  children. 
Encourage  creative  and  imaginative 

work- 
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ADDITIONAL  INFQRrATIQN 


Here  are  some  careers  and  definitions  developed  by  the  fourth 
grade  pupils  at  the  Miffliiiville  School  vhile  studying  the  Social 
Studies  Unit:    "Things  Famous  Americans  Have  Done,"  and  "Your  Part 
as  A  Young  American"  during  the  1972-1973  school  year.    Each  child 
vas  responsible  for  saying  a  career  part  in  an  assembly  program 
with  the  second  and  third  grades  as  an  audience. 

While  you  may  not  agree  with  their  use,  classifications,  or 
grammar,  they  are  included  merely  to  give  an  idea  of  vhat  fourth 
grade  students  can  do  with  creative  writing. 


CAREER  EDUCATION 


AGRI-BUSINESS  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

1.  Dairying-The  raising  of  milk-producing  cattle  (quemsey  and 
holstein)  for  milk  and  milk  products  such  as  butter  and  cheese, 

2.  Farming-Preparing  the  soil  to  grow  either  grain  crops  or  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops. 

3-    Mining-A  miner  works  either  in  an  underground  tunnel  or  an  open 
pit.    His  Job  is  to  take  the  rocks  containing  minerals  such  as 
coal,  copper,  silver  from  the  grotind. 

Oil  and  Natural  Gas-In  these  jobc  yoi:  drill  down  far  under  the 
ground  or  even  under  the  ocean  in  order  to  pipe  out  natural  gas 
and  oil. 

5.  Liimber  Industry-The  harvesting  of  trees  for  use  in  the  pro- 
duct3.on  of  paper  and  building  products  such  as  boards,  plywood 
and  paneling. 

6.  Geologlst-A  geologist  studies  rocks  aaid  rock  formations  in 
order  to  cell  more  about  our  history  and  also  to  find  new  min- 
erals, etc. 


TRANSPORTATION 

1.  Airline  work-These  are  Jobs  where  one  may  work  at  an  airport  or 
on  an  airplane.  These  Jobs  include  pilots,  members  of  the  crew 
or  even  stewardesses. 

2.  Merchant  Marine-These  Jobs  are  on  ocean  going  vessels  carrying 
goods  from  one  country  to  another  country. 

3.  Railroad  Eniployeo-These  Jobs  are  on  trains  which  carry  goods 
or  people  from  place  to  place. 

Truck  Driver-A  person  who  drives  the  big  trucks  carrying  and 
^  moving  goods  from  place  to  place  on  our  highways. 
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5.  Bus  or  Taxi  Driver s-These  drivers  transport  people  from  place 
to  place. 

6.  Subway  Transport  at  ion-This  form  of  transportation  operates 
undergound  and  carries  people  form  place  to  place. 


CONSTRUCTION 

1.  Brick  Layer-A  brick  layer  places  mortar  cement  between  brick  or 
blocks  to  form  a  wall  either  below  ground  level  to  make  a  cellar 
wall  or  above  to  make  an  outside  wall.    He  is  also  know  as  a 
mason. 

2.  Carpenter-This  person  does  the  framing  and  other  wood  work  in- 
volved in  building. 

3.  Welder-This  person  is  involved  in  metal  work  on  building  and, 
other  frams.    He  may  melt  pieces  of  metal  together  or  use 
other  ^dhesivrs  to  form  his  frames*    Car  frames  are  made  this 
way. 

k.    Cabinet  14akers-A  cabinet  maker  is  skilled  in  making  the  fine 
furniture  we  use  in  our  homes* 

5.  Heavy  Machine  Ope  rat  or  s-These  men  drive  bulldozers,  cranes, 
shovels  and  other  large  machines  either  to  move  earth  or  move 
heavy  materials  on  construction  such  as  bridges,  roads or  large 
buildings • 

6.  Cement  Conti*actors-These  men  pour  mixed  cement  into  Icrms  to 
build  roads,  sidewalks,  floors,  bridges,  porches  and  other  parts 
of  buildings. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 

1.  Mllitary-These  jobs  are  in  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  These 
brave  men  are  always  ready  to  defend  our  country  and  to  help  in 
natural  disasters. 

2.  Teachers-These  people  work  in  schools  and  colleges  to  train 
minds*  to  work  and  get  along  in  our  world. 

3.  Police-These  men  work  to  px'otect  us  by  keeping  law  and  order. 
They  also  direct  traffic  as  well  as  m^my  other  helpful  tasks. 

1^.    Government -This  is  a  group  of  people  who  we  choose  to  represent 
us  in  keeping  order  in  our  towns,  states,  and  nation.    Some  of 
these  representatives  are  mayors,  governors,  and  the  President. 

5.    Firemen-These  brave  men  not  only  fight  flres^  but  ulsc  help 
people  in  many  others  types  of  disti^etis. 
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6.    Public  Utilities-People  workizig  in  public  utilities  are  mployed 
"by  electric  compEinies,  telephone  cocrpanies,  gas  companies,  and 
post  offices.    Some  of  chese  people  are  office  workers,  laeter 
readers,  as  well  as  the  people  who  do  the  installation  work. 


CONSUMER  AND  H»{EMAKING 

1.  Grocery~Store-These  people  nay  work  in  such  stores  as  Acme 
Markets  or  Weis  Markets.    These  Johs'  include  check-out  clerks, 
meat  cutters  or  people  who  stock  the  shelves. 

2.  Clothing  Stores-A  person  employed  in  a  clothing  store  may  work 
as  a  manager,  a  sales  person  or  may  even  he  employed  as  a  pur- 
chaser . 

3.  Interior  Decorator -An  interior  decorator  is  hired  to  design  and 
decide  on  the  furnishings  and  colors  to  he  used  within  a  house 
or  other  huilding.    They  must  also  hire  the  workers  to  do  the 
work. 

h.  Department  Stores-A  department  store  has  many  departments  and 
sells  many  different  it^s.  People  who  work  in  these  stores  . 
may  he  sales  clerks,  stock  clerks,  managers,  and  others. 

5.  Dry  Cleaners-These  people  i-ickup  and  'fclivor  it^ns  of  clothing, 
draperys,  rugs  and  other  items  which  they  have  cleaned. 

6.  Bakery-These  people  hake  and  sell  items  of  food  which  most  of 
us  don't  prepare  for  ourselves. 


HEALTH 
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1.  Docotr-A  doctor  is  trained  to  care  for  the  human  hody.    He  may 
take  care  of  all  parts  of  the  hody  or  just  certain  organs  of 
the  hody. 

2.  Nurse-A  nurse  is  a  person  dressed  all  in  white.    Her  main  Joh 
is  at  the  hospital  helping  sick  patients  to  get  veil  again. 

3.  Dentist-The  dentist  helps  us  to  keep  our  teeth  healthy  and  white, 
hy  making  repairs  on  our  teeth  whenever  we  visit  him. 

h.    Druggist-The  druggist  helps  all  of  us  who  are  sick  and  need  a 
prescription  filled  for  medicine.    You  can  usually  find  a  drugg- 
ist in  a  drugstore  and  he  is  waiting  for  your  doctor's  pres- 
cription so  he  knows  what  kind  of  medicine  you  need. 

5.  Surgeon-A  surgeon  is  a  special  kind  of  doctor  who  operates  on 
patients.    He  can  remove  our  appendics  or  tonsils  if  it  hecomes 
necessary. 

6.  Physical  Therapist-A  physical  therapist  is  a  person  who  is 
trained  to  help  people  use  diff-.irent  parts  of  their  hody  if  they 
have  a  prohlem.    He  may  help  someone  to  walk  who  has  polio  or 
seme  other  ailmant. 
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PEflSOHAL  SERVICES 


1.  Barber-A  barber  has  the  Job  of  cutting  hair  and  ahaving  his 
customers.    He  usually  works  on  men. 

2.  Hair  Dresser-A  hair  dresser  or  hair  stylist  usually  deals  with 
women's  hair  styling.    She  can  cut  hair,  shampoo  it,  set  it, 
give  perms  and  many  other  duties  to  help  improve  a  woman's  looks- 

3.  Veterinarian-A  veterinarian  is  like  a  doctor,  but  he  only  treats 
animals.    If  our  dog  or  cat  is  sick,  we  take  him  to  the  vet  and 
he  can  make  him  well, 

k.    Landlord-A  landlord  is  a  person  who  wilD.  rent  a  house  or  rooms 
to  people  to  live  in. 

5.  Undertaker-An  undertaker  has  the  important  Job  of  bxirying 

people  who  are  dead.  * 

6.  Weight  Watchers-A  weight  watebe^  club  is  organized  to  hlop 
people  lose  weight.    The  leader  must  show  exercises  and  diets 
people  can  use. 


.  CQ>MJin:CATIQN  MD  MEDIA 

1.  Telephone  Operator -The  operator  helps  us  to  talk  on  the  tele- 
phone with  our  relatives  who  live  far  away  from  home. 

2.  Jiewspaper  Man-Newspaper  men  make  it  poosible  for  us  to  read 
about  all  the  news  going  on  in  the  world  around  us. 

3.  Radio  Announcer-A  radio  announcer  helps  us  to  hear  the  news 
report,  music  and  local  news  on  the  radio  through  wires. 

Telegraph  Operators-We  can  send  messages  on  paper  to  peoi^le  by 
telegraph  and  it  is  assured  that  the  message  is  personally  de- 
livered. 

5.  Television-Television  aids  us  in  seeing  programs  and  news. 
There  are  many  Jobs  required  to  make  television  possible.  Some 
of  these  Jobs  are  actors,  photographers,  and  stage  hands  to 
mention  a  few. 

6.  Post  Office-We  receive  infoi-mation  by  letters  in  the  mail. 
There  are  many  Jobs  in  the  post  office. 


BUSINESS 

1.  Secretary-A  secretary  has  many  Jobs.    She  types,  copies  letters, 
and  files  records  in  her  office. 

2.  CacQputer  Prograran^sr-A  computer  progr/?jmiier  helps  make  office 
work  easier  by  running  a  co:^utor. 
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BUSIMESS  Cont'd. 


3.    Business  Manager  -  A  business  inanager  has  the  role  of  taking 
care  of  all  the  business  which  comes  into  his  office. 

U.    Bank  Clerk  -  In  a  bank  office  it  is  the  clerk's  Job  to  record 
all  our  deposits  and  withdrawals,  and  keep  a  record  of  all 
the  money  in  the  bank. 

5.  Finemce  Officer  -  In  a  finance  office  the  "husiness  people 
keep  records  of  all  their  business  activities. 

6.  Travel  Agent  -  Travel  agencies  have  Jobs  dealing  with 
ticket    selling,  making  reservations  and  claiming  baggage. 

FINE  ARTS  AHD  HUMANITIES 

1.  Actor  -  An  actor  perfoms  on  a  stage  to  entertain  people 
dviring  a  play. 

2.  Author  -  An  author  is  a  person  who  writes  books  or  fetories 
for  magazines  and  newspapers. 

3.  Musician  -  A  musician  may  play  an  instrument  in  a  band  or 
even  be  a  singer. 

U.    Dancer  -  A  dancer  is  a  person  who  moves  his  body  and  feet 
in  a  speci>il  way  to  entertain  people. 

5.  Interpreter  -  An  interpreter  is      person  who  specJca  t'wo  or 
more  languages  and  tells  or  writes  what  the  person  speaking 
is  saying. 

6.  Artist  -  An  artist  is  a  person  with  a  special  t€,lent  to  paint 
or  create  special  art  work. 

HOSPITALITY  AND  RECREATION 

1.    Ski  Instructor  -  The  ski  instructor  teaches  beginning  skiers 
how  to  ski. 

2-  Professional  Sports  -  Jobs  in  professional  sports  include 
playing  football,  baseball,  basketball,  golf,  and  hockey  for 
money  as  a  full-time  Job. 

3-  Motel  Owner  -  Motel  owners  provide  a  place  for  out -of-t owners 
to  stay  over  night. 

h.    Park  Ranger  -  These  rangers  help  campers  find  a  camping 
sight  and  patrol  the  campsights  at  night. 
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HOSPITALITY  MP  RECEEATION  Cont'd. 


5.  Professional  Guide-A  professional  guide  takes  tourists  on 
sightseeing  trips  or  hunters  or  fishermen  to  game  sights, 

6.  Travel  Agent-A  travel  agent  helps  tourists  obtain  tickets  and 
reservations  on  trips  to  other  countries. 


ENVIRONMENT 

1.  Game  War  den -Protect  animals  froa  hunters  who  break  the  law. 

2.  Forest  Ranger-The  forest  remger  protects  our  forests  from  harm 
by  fires  and  helps  to  protect  the  trees  so  they  may  grow. 

3.  Forest  Fire  Fighters-These  fire  fighters  fight  forest  fires  and 
sometimes  help  to  find  lost  children. 

Pollution  Control-People  who  work  for  the  pollution  control 
check  factory  waste  materials  entering  the  rivers  and  smoke 
stacks  for  air  pollution. 

5.  Weatherman-A  weatherman  studies  the  wind,  temperatmre  and  clouds 
in  order  to  tell  us  what  kind  of  weather  we  will  have. 

6.  Cloud-Seeder-A  cloud-seeder  drops  dry  ice  into  certain  clouds 
in  order  to  make  it  rain. 


MARINE  SCIENCE 

1.  Fishing -Fishermen  usually  use  fishing  boats  with  radar,  and 
net  to  catch  fish  from  the  ocean. 

2.  Pearl  Cultivating-People  who  cultivate  pearls  plant  annd  grains 
in  oysters  and  then  come  back  to  claim  the  peirls  after  they 
are  mature. 

3.  Harvesting  Sea  Weeds-Sea  plants  which  are  rich  in  protein  are 
taken  from  the  ocean  and  used  in  food  products. 

k.    Oil  and  Mineral  Deposits-Oil  and  mineral  deposits  are  mined 
from  under  the  ocean. 

5.  Deep  Sea  Diver -A  deep  sea  diver  is  a  man  who  wears  a  cpecial 
suit  and  dives  down  under  the  ocean  to  explore  and  do  other  jobs. 

6.  Sea-Lab-A  sea-lab  is  a  special  submarine  used  for  exploring 
under  the  ocean. 


MABKETING  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

1.  Btiyer  -  A  Iniyer  orders  and  purchases  items  from  the 
mamLfacturer  and  piits  them  in  the  stores  for  sale. 

2.  Warehouse  Johs  -  In  wairehouses  goods  are  stored  after  they 
arejnade  in  factories.    Men  use  machines  to  load  and  unload 
materials • 

3.  Advertising  -  Men  vho  work  in  advertising  use  their  art 
talent  and  clever  words  to  make  hillboards  and  magaaine 
adds.    Actors  also  do  television  commercials  to  advertise. 

'k.    Salesman  -  A  s*J.esman  goes  ft:cm  store  to  store  to  sell  his 
product . 

5.  Delivery  Man  -  A  delivery  man  usually  drives  a  truck  and 
delivers  goods  brought  in  stores  to  the  hemes. 

6.  Shipping  -  A  shipper  may  he  a  trucking  company  that  ships 
goods  from  the  factory  to  the  store  or  home. 

MAHUFACTURIHG 


1.  Draftsman  -  A  draftsman  is  a  person  who  makes  a  drawing  of 
something  to  he  made. 

2.  Assembly  Line  Worker  *    An  assembly  line  worker  works  in  a 
factory  and  helps  to  put  scmething  together. 

3.  Designing  -   A  designer  may  thin/i:  of  a  new  dress  design  or 
design  a  car. 

k.    Packaging  •  Factories  have  packing  departments  where  their 
products  are  boxed. 

5.  Machine  Opei-ator  -  A  machine  operator  z*"uns  a  machine  in  a 
factory  to  produce  a  product  or  part  of  a  product. 

6.  Re-cycling  -  People  who  work  in  re-<ry cling  melt  glass  and 
metal  products  such  as  Junk  car  bodies  in  order  to  use  these 
materials  over  again. 
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PREFACE: 


The  Career  Education  Coinmittee  of  the  Central  Colmbia 
middle  School  is  of  the  opinion  that  our  staff  has  successfully 
infused  Career  Education  into  our  curriculiam  vehicle  as  evidenced 
by  ou4  prepared  list  of  career  activities  docTnaenting  our  1972-73 
efforts..    HovBver,  the  fact  that  ve  encompassed  all  15  career 
clusters  vas  pure  chance.    Therefore,  we  fell  that  our  task  at 
this  time  is  to  provide  machinery  that  will  insure  that  each 
student  in  our  achool  has  had  the  opportunity  to:  develop  an 
avareness  of,  and  in  fact,  do  some  exploratory  investigation  in 
all  clusters  of  Career  Education. 

To  accomplish  this  task  ve  must  he  made  aware  of  vhat  these 
students  have  done  in  the  career  areas  before  they  have  ccaae  to 
us,  and  conversly,  vhat  degree  of  competency  is  expected  of  them 
when  they  leave. 

We  also  percieve  as  a  major  part  of  our  task,  our  obligation 
to  encourage  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  our  entire  staiff . 
This  may  well  be  our  most  important  endeavor,  for  without  their 
efforts  we  have  no  program.    To  insure  their  continued  cooperation 
and  enthusiasm  we  must  assure  them  that  we  have  no  intentions  of 
infringing  upon  their  flexibility  in  Gurriculum  development  or 
time  utilization.    We  must,  however,  encourage  them  to  include 
and  emphasize  careers  in  all  aspects  of  our  educational  program. 
We  must  also  provide  them  with  information  on  each  student  that 
will  document  what  has  been  done  and  what  needs  to  be  done,  hence 
the  aforementioned  machinery. 

I .  OBJECTIVES 

A.  To  provide  recorded  evidence  that  each  st\ident  in  grades 
five  through  eight  in  the  Central  Columbia  Middle 
School  have  had  career  exploration  experiences  in  all 

15  clusters  through  instruction,  visitation,  investigation, 
or  experimentation. 

B.  To  provide  a  record  of  all  career  packet  requests  made  by 
every  student  in  the  Central  Colxjmbia  Middle  School  grades 
five  through  eight. 

C.  The  aforementioned  objectives  coupled  with  a  listing  of 
each  student's  mini --courses  s«lections  will  indicate 
students  career  inclinations  at  the  Middle  School  level 
and  will  provide  the  High  School  with  a  profile  of 
students  career  e^qploration  envestigations. 
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B.  Administration  of  an  evaluation  instrument  (to  be  determined 
later)  as  a  pre-test  in  grade  five  and  a  post-test  in  grade 
eight • 

C.  Prepare  a  monthly  newsletter  that  will  inform; -all  district 
teachers  of  the  exploration  activities  that  have  been  infused 
into  the  Middle  School  curriculum. 

D.  The  Career  Program  director  is  requested  to  prepare  a  monthly 
newsletter  of  career  education  progress  at  all  grade  levels • 

NOTE:    Attached  are  suggested  forms  to  be  used  in  recording 

data  on  individ\ial  student's  career  activities  and  in- 
vestigations. ^ 
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CAREER  AWARENESS  EXPERIENCE 


NAME 


1.    -Fine  Arts  &  H. 


2 .    Transport  at  ion 


:  3.    Con.  &  Home  Ec, 


U.    Marine  Science 


Per.  Service 


6 .  Construction 


7.    Coam,  &  Media 


8.    Hosp.  &  Rec. 


Manufacturing 


10.    Mkt.  &  Dist. 


11.  Health 


INSTRUCTIONS: 

Place  check 
in  block  where 
child  has  had 
sone  awarenesc 
exT:'erience. 
More  than  one 
check  may  be 
placed  in  one 
block . 


12.    Pub.  Service 


13,  Environment 


lU.    A?.  Bus.  &  Nat.  R. 


15.    Ens.  &  Office 


ERIC 
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CAREER  EXPLOR.  EXPERIENCES 


NAME 


(place  date  -  znonth,  year  -  of  activity  in  blocks  starting  at  left.), 


■ 

Cm  i.ranaporxaxion 

J  •    Lron  •  «  nome  Jiic  • 

H.    iwrme  »'^cle]lce 

b.  Construction 

7.    Conm.  &  Media 

tt.    Hosp.  &  Rec 

9 .  Manufacturing 

10.    Mkt,  &  Dlst. 

U.  Health 

12,    Pub.  Service 

13.  Enviromnent 

14.    Ag.  Bus.  &  Nat.  R. 

15.    Bus.  £c  Office 

CAREER  PACKET  REQUESTS 


Packet  Niombers 

Grade  5  1 

Grade  6  ; 

1 

Grade  7 

Grade  8  ^ 

n 

V 

IT 

MINI  -  COURSE 


Grade  7 


Grade  8 


2. 


_2 
3 


COMMENTS: 

5 
6 
7 
8 
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CEHTRAL  COLUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
hjJJ  Old  Berwick  Road 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania 

CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


The  career  education  objective  on  the  secondary  school  level 
is  to  prepare  all  students  for  a  successful  life  of  work.    It  is 
assumed  that  some  time  prior  to  leaving  school  the  student  will 
have  defined  his  broad  occvqpational  preference  by  systematically 
relating  it  to  his  achievement  in  different  courses  and  to  his 
interests,  talents,  and  general  academic  ability.    It  is  further 
assumed  that  the  student  will  be  able  to  analyse  his  conqpetency 
in  skills  necessary  to  reach  his  broad  occupational  preference 
and  develop  a  plan  of  alternate  ways  of  accomplishing  his  occupa- 
tional goals  if  his  first  choice  is  not  successfully  implemented. 

It  is  recognised  that  there  are  four  levels  of  entry  into  the 
world  of  work  upon  leaving  school.    These  are:    (l)  Continuing 
education  in  a  college  or  xiniversity  working  toward  a  professional 
career;  (2)    Continuing  education  in  a  trade  or  technical  school 
working  toward  a  technical  career;  (3)    Entry  into  the  world  of 
work  directly  from  secondary  school  in  a  non-professional  career; 
{h)    Delaying  entry  directly  into  the  world  of  work  because  of 
marriage,  physical  or  mental  handicap,  military  service,  lack  of 
Job  availability,  or  personal  choice. 

The  secondary  school  career  education  program  has  been  devel- 
oped within  a  broad,  can5)rehensive,  open--access  curriculum  which 
provides  eLLL  students  ♦pportunities  for  full  and  complete  personal 
development  in  the  cognitive  and  affective  domains.    Courses  are 
offered  which  appeal  to  the  interests,  abilities,  and  needs  of  all 
students  regardless  of  their  career  objectives  or  post--high  school 
plans.    Curriculum  development,  revision,  and  implementation  is  a 
continuous,  never-ending  process. 

Since  it  is  recognised  that  demands  of  the  world  of  work  are 
in  a  constant  state  of  change,  the  high  school  curriculum  emd  sched- 
uling procedures  must  be  viable  and  flexible. 

Mini-courses  and/ or  semester  course  are  offered  to  provide 
students  with  a  wide  and  varied  selection  of  educational  experiences. 
However,  full  year  courses  will  continue  to  be  offered  in  areas 
where  in-depth  study  is  needed. 

Incorporated  within  the  curricultm  design  must  be  opportunities 
for  students  to  select  courses  in  all  areas  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram.   Labeling  students  as  college  preparatory,  academic,  vocation- 
al or  general  should  be  avoided  because  of  restrictions  or  negative 
connotations  associated  with  such  terms  in  the  traditional  education- 
al setting, 
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Each  student  mixst  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  develop  his 
course  of  study  around  his  preparation  objective  which  vould  pre- 
pare him  for  continuing  education  at  the  post-high  school  level  or 
entry  directly  into  the  world  of  work. 

The  culminating  activity  within  the  career  education  curriculuxa 
design  is  a  cooperative  work-study  program  which  enables  each  stu- 
dent to  apply  the  theories  of  the  classroom  to  the  demands  of  the 
world  of  work.    Such  practical  experiences  provide  both  the  student 
euid  the  school  with  an  effective  continuing  evaiuation  of  the  toteuL 
school  program. 
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CENTRAL  COLUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CAREER. EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


ACADEMIC 


1-2 


!      CAREER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  DESIGN 


VOCATIOKAL 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


BUSINESS 


DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION 


AGRI 
BUSINESS 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 


VJORK  STUDy  PROGRAM 


 i' "  CCX>P  WORK  rXPERIENCE 


CAREER  OBJECTIVES 


O/l 
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CENTRAL  C»LUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CAREER.  EDUCATION  PROGRjJi 


I 


CAREER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  DESIGN 


( 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


VOCATIGKAL 


I 


BUSINESS 


DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION 


37" 


AGRI  ! 
BUSINESS 


INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 


STUDY  PROGRAM 
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.__.J  ~  COOP  WORK  rXPERIENCE 


CAREER  OBJECTIVES 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


SUGGESTED  CAREER  EDUCATION  ^DDEL 
CENTRAL  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


my 
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CENTRAL  COLUMBIA  HIGF  SCHOOL 
4777  pia  Berwick  Road 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania  17815 


SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Agriculture 

402  Agriculture  Mechanics 

400  Agriculture  Production 

403  Agriculture  Products 

405  Agriculture  Resources 

401  Agriculture  Supplies 

406  Forestry 

404  Horticulture 

499  Agriculture,  Other  Than  Above 


Useful  Home  Economics 

601  Child  Development 

602  Clothing  and  Textile 

603  Consumer  Education 

604  Family  Health 

605  Family  Relations 

606  Foods  and  Nutrition 

607  Home  Management 

608  Ho using /Home  Furnishing 

699    Useful  Home  Economics,  Other  Than 

Above 


Business  Education 

700  Bookkeeping/Accounting 

701  Business  Data  Processing 

702  General  Clerical 

708  Shorthand  I,  II 

709  Office  Practice 

710  Socio-Business  Subjects 

706  Stenographic/Secretarial 

707  Typing  I,  II 

799  Business  Education  Other  Than  Above 


Distributive  Education 

800  Distributive  Education, 

UnspecialiaBed 

801  Advertising  Services 
805    Apparel  and  Accessories 
810  Automotive 

815  Finance  and  Credit 

817  Floristry 

«1?  f^ood  Distribution 

820  Food  Sei*vices 

830  Garden  Supplies /Building 

Materials 

825  Gaoeval  TfercliaiidlBe 

835  Hotel  and  Lv^dging 

840  Industrial  MarVetinr^ 

845  Insurance 

850  International  Trade 

855  Personal  Services 

860  Petroleum 

865  Real  Estate 

870  ^ecreation/Tourisn 

875  TransportationATarehousinj^ 

880  T?etail  Trade,  Other  Than  A.bove 

885  Wholesale  Trade,  Other  Than 

Above 

899  Distributive  Fducation,  Other 

Than  Avove 


ERIC 
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CENTRAL  COLUMBIA  HIGH  SOHOOL 
4777  Old  Berwick  Road 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania  17815 


COOPERATIVE  HORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 


The  Trainee,     ^   ,  agrees 

jl.    To  be  punctual, 

2.  To  display,  at  all  times,  good  work  habits, 

3.  To  notify  the  employer,  on  any  day  when  it  is  impossible  to  be 
at  work.  When  it  is  impossible  to  report  for  work  on  Saturday 
or  holidays,  notification  to  be  given  by -8:30  a.m. 

4.  To  notify  the  school,  not  later  than  0:15  a.m.,  on  any  day  when 
it  is  impossible  to  attend. 

5.  To  secure  the  coordinator's  pemlssion  to  work  on  days  ^en  absent 
from  the  morning  or  afternoon  of  school. 

6.  To  discuss  controversial  job  problems  witli  the  coordinator,  ^o  in 
turn,  will  discuss  same  t-Tith  the  employer. 

7.  To  perform  school  work  and  employer's  work  effectively:    I  under- 
stand that  failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  removal  from  this 
training  program. 

8.  To  live  up  to  all  rules  and  regulations  as  outlined  by  the  employer 

9.  To  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  employer, 

10.  To  keep  matters  of  business  in  strict  confidence. 

11.  To  make  the  best  use  of  any  or  all  training  materials  furnished  for 
study  by  the  employer. 

12.  To  look  to  the  job  ahead. 

13.  Not  to  sever  connections  with  the  training  agency  without  consent 
of  the  coordinator,  and  then  only  after  the  coordinator  has  made 
the  necessary  arrang^nents  with  the  employer. 

14.  To  keep  school  and  work  absenteeism  at  an  absolute  minimum. 

 ,  Student 
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CBNTaAL  COLIWBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
4777  Old  Berwick  Road 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania  17815 


WORK  EXPERIENCE  TRAINING  MEMORANDUM 


TRAINEE 


DATE 


TRAEIIHG  STATION 


SUPERVISOR 


This  training  program  in  cooperative  work  experience  is  designed  as  a  full-year 
course  with  an  average  mininrum  of  15  hours  per  week  required  for  the  work  ex- 
periences and  at  least  1  period  in  each  school  day  required  for  the  supervised 
and  directed  study  of  technical  and  related  subjects. 

The  training  agency  agrees  to  pay  the  trainee  at  an  hourly  wage.    The  employer 
may  raise  the  hourly  pay  of  the  trainee  without  the  approval  of  the  coordinator. 
The  employer  will  not  reduce  the  hourly  pay  of  the  trainee  without  first  secur- 
ing the  approval  of  the  coordinator. 


render  his  best  efforts  at  all  times.    The  trainee  agrees  to  consult  his  coor- 
dinator in  regard  to  any  complaint  he  may  wish  to  make  and  will  not  sever  em- 
ployment with  the  training  agency  without  first  securing  the  approval  of  the 
coordinator . 

The  training  agency  agrees  to  give  varied  training  experiences;  to  follow  the 
schedule  of  hours  listed  above  or  as  business  conditions  permit;  to  give  an 
average  minimum  of  15  hours  work  per  week;  not  to  discharge  the  trainee  with- 
out first  consulting  the  coordinator  in  regard  to  such  matter.    The  training 
agency  does  reserve  the  right  to  discharge  the  trainee  for  any  reason  which  the 
organization  cannot  tolerate  in  regard  to  the  actions  of  the  trainee  while  in 
its  employ. 

The  parents  or  guardians  of  the  trainee  agree  to  be  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  their  child  \«hile  working  for  the  above  named  training  agency.    The  parents 
will  assume  all  responsibility  relative  to  the  mode  of  transportation  used  by 
their  child  in  traveling  to  and  from  his  place  of  employment. 

The  coordinator  agrees  to  hear  complaints  of  all  parties  and  to  take  the  necessary 
action  in  reaching  a  suitable  solution  to  such  conqplaints.    He  also  agrees  to 
give  the  training  needed  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  according  to  facilities 
that  are  available. 

STUDENT  PARENT  


TRAINING  AGENCY   __C0OEDINATOR 


NOTE:    Each  student- trainee  is  required  to  purchase  school  insurance. 


,  (trainee)  agrees  to  enter  into  this  train- 


ing program  with 


(training  agency)  and 


Parental  Consent 

CEIITRAL  GOLIMBSA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
4777  Old  Berwick  r.oad 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania  17C15 

Dear  Parent: 

Your  daughter  has  been  selected  on  the  basis  of 

school  records,  interest,  and  personality  as  eligible  to  enter  our  cooperative 
work- experience  program.  This  is  specialized  training  for  those  \Aio  desire  to 
be  exposed  to  the  "world  of  work"  before  graduation.    This  program  is  worked  on 

a  cooperative    part-time  basis:   will  attend  school  one 

half  day  and  be  gainfully  employed  the  other  half.         has  esqiressed  interest  In 
this  work  and  a  desire  to  enter  the  program. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  businessmen  of  our  community,  the  students  . 
work  under  supervision  at  least  fifteen  hours  a  week  in  a  regularly  paid  position. 
The  exact  hours  of  employment  depend  upon  the  businessman's  need,  and  usually  in- 
clude Saturdays. 

In  school        will  learn  today  what         will  put  into  practice  tomorrow.  You 

probably  know  that  a  great  many  high  school  graduates  enter  the  'N»orld  of  wrk" 

after  graduation  and  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  specialised  training. 

School  credit  toward  graduation  will  be  given  for  the  part-time  work,  and 
son 

your  daughter  ^^^^  receive  the  same  diploma  for  \^hlch  he    is  now  working. 

If  you  are  willing  for   .  to  enter  this  course, 

please  sign  In  the  space  provided  below* 

Sincerely  yours. 


Teacher-Coordinator 

Parent  or  Guardian 


ERIC 


SSENTRAL  COLUl-ffllA  SCHOOL  DISmCT 
<MUW  Old  Berv^lck  Read 
Bloomalmrg,  Pennsylvania  17815 


NOTICE  OF  UNSATISFACTORY  PERPOStiANCE 


This  notice  serves  as  a  warning  to  you  that  your  performance 
in  your  training  station  does  not  come  up  to  acceptable  standards. 
You  are  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  duties  of  your 
job  responsibility; 


(     )    Customer  service  ( 

) 

Absenteeism 

(     )    Departmental  up-keep  ( 

) 

Tardiness 

(      )    Checking  merchandise  ( 

) 

Job  knowledge 

(      )    Ordering  merchandise  ( 

) 

Failure  to  follow 

instructions 

j(.     )    Inventory  contirol  (shortage) 

) 

Insubordination 

(     )    Personal  appearance 

) 

Violation  of  coiq>any  rule 

(     )    Unsatisfactory  sales  performance 

) 

Other  reason 

Consnents  made  at  time  of  issuing  notice: 


Student-learner's signature  Manager's  signature 


Principal U  signature  Coordinator's  signature 


Date 

iOJ 


WEEKLY  PROGPISS  REPORT 


  Week  of 


to  

Number  of  day»  worked  thi«  week  _  

Total  hours  worked  this  week  

What  new  job»  did  you  learn  this  week: 

What  phases  of  your  work  did  you  enjoy  the  most  this  week: 


What  helpful ^instructions  did  you  receive  that  enabled  you  to  do  better  on  the 
job:  (from  supervisors,  fellor^-employees,  custow^rs,  etc.) 

What  job  activity  did  you  have  this  week  in  which  you  feel  you  could  do  better 
the  next  time  it  becomes  your  responsibility: 


PThat  remarks  were  made  to  you  this  week  that  caused  you  to  feel  that  you 
were  performing  acceptably  on  the  job: 


Cite  some  interesting  incident  that  happened  in  your  place  of  business 
during  the  week:   (This  does  not  have  to  involve  you) 


Do  you  have  any  information  pertinent  to  your  place  of  employment,  or  your 
job,  that  may  be  of  importance  to  your  coordinator  at  this  t:'-me: 


What  classroom  instruction  or  activity  this  past  week  was  the  most  helpful, 
meaningful,  or  interesting: 


CENTRAL  COLUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
4777  Old  Bert^lck  Road 
Bloomsburs,  Pennsylvania  17C15 


Coordinator's  Initiali 
PERSONAL  DATA  SHEET 


Pull  Name: 


^^^^  ^irst  Middle  Initial 

Date: 


Address: 


Telephone: 


Preferred  Employment  Field; 


Age: 


Date  available  for  Employmeni:: 

Personal  Data; 
Date  of  Birth: 
Height:  Health: 
Weight;  Defects; 
Work  B3q>erience;     (If  any) 

(employer  -  address  -  length  of  employment  -  type  of  work  done) 


Experience  Obtained; 


Prom: 


To; 


10:1 

ERIC 


Experience  Obtained: 


From:  _„„   To:   

Education: 

(schools  attended  -  dates  -  major  areas  of  study) 
Honors,  Esctracurricular  Activities,  and  Interests: 

References  (no  relatives) ;    List  one  student 
(names I  titles,  and  mailing  addresses) 
1.  2, 
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NAME 


CENTRAL  COMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 
  HOME  PHOIIE 


•TRAINING  STATIOi\^  PHONE  

WEEK  OF  

SCHEDULE 

.  From  To  Total  Hours 

Monday       

Tuesday   .     

Wednesday       

Thursday   

Friday       

Saturday       

•Sunday      .  

Total  Hours  for  Week  


NAME 


TRAINING  STATION 
WEEK  OF  


CENTRAL  COLUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 

 ^liOME  PHONE_ 

PHONE 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

ERIC 


SCHwr=T7T  E 


From 


To 


Total  Hours 


.,»t-Total  Hours  for  Week 


CENTRAL  COLinffilA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 


Rating  Sheet 

Name  of  Trainee  ,  .   .   , ..  „ ..  ,  

Company   

Position   ^ 

Date  of  Report  —  ^ 

I.    Dependability   «  

II  #    Accuracy  •  

III.  Initiative   

IV.    Personal  Appearance   

V.    Puncttxallty  &  Attendance   

VI.    Ability  to  work  with  others   

VII.    Interest  &  Enthusiasm  .  .  .-  J  

A~100-93        B*-92-85  C~84-77 

D~76-70      E~69  and  below 

Please  give  your  grade  estimate  in  each  of  the  seven  categories 
in  percent. 

Comments: 


Supervisor 


ERLC 


EXPLANATION  OF  ITEMS  TO  BE  RATED  BY  TRAINING  SPONSORS 


FOR  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE  STUDENTS  ON  THE  JOB 


Attendance  and  Punctuality — 

1.  Notifies  Dept.  when  he  or  she  will  be  out  from  work. 

2.  Arrives  at  work  on  time. 

3.  Returning  from  breaks  and  lunch  on  time. 

4.  A.rranglng  for  lateness  or  time  off  In  advance. 

5.  Giving  the  Impression  of  alertness  and  '  being  all  there.  ' 

6.  Completing  work  by  the  deadline. 

Personal  Anpearance— - 

1»  Dresses  according  to  the  rules. 

2.  Grooming  is  above  renroadi . 

3.  Never  gives  the  impression  he  needs  more  sleep. 

4.  Speaks  well  and  shows  good  choice  of  vrords  • 

5.  Presents  a  business  like  aonearance. 

Initiative  — 

1.  Looks  for  ways  to  imr>rove. 

2.  Is      real      us  tier.*' 

*      3,    Does  not  have  to  bt:  told  ^at  to  do  next. 

4,  Is  inquisitive.  ^ 

5.  Is  able  to  think  for  hlirBelf  without  excessive  supervision. 
Workmanship™ (This  includes  ability  to  leam»  quality,  and  quantity  of  work.) 

1.  Budgets  his  time  carefully. 

2.  Shows  thoroughness  in  his  work. 

3.  Feels  that  even  routine  jobs  are  important. 

4.  Is  accurate  and  careful,  givinf>  attention  to  details. 

5.  Gets  the  job  dona  in  a  minimum  rinount  of  time. 

Attitudes  Toward  Work — 

1.  Is  enthusiastic,  not  cool  about  his  work. 

2.  Does  not  have  the  attitude  that  he  is  rierfect. 

3.  RecognizcBS  the  value  of  tihe  trainin,?  opnortunity  offered  hin. 

4.  Hsffl  gained  satisfactory  s^eed  and  accuracy  on  his  job. 

5.  Has  adiieved  bisiness  like  habits. 

^  *    Human  Relations-- 

1.  Coonerates  with  sunervisors  and  accepts  suggestions. 

2.  Courteous  and  friendly  manner,  but  not  '^too  friendly. 

3.  Controls  his  emotiom  for  the  best  interest  of  all. 

4.  Does  not  cause  dissension. 

5.  Responds  to  the  best  in  others. 

ERIC 


CENTRAL  COLUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
1*777  Old  Berwick  Road 
Bloomsbvirg,  Pa.  IT815 

CAREER  OBJECTIVE 

Date 

STUDEHT   

ADDRESS   

PAREHT/GUARDIAN   

HOME  PHOHE   

GRADE  

HCMffiROOM  

MI  CAREER  CHOICE  IS: 

VOCATIONAL  COURSE  TITLE   

VOCATIONAL  CODE  (VEMIS)   


Signatiire  of  Student 


CAREEE  OBJECTIVE 


PLANS  FOR  GETTING  STARTED  IN  YOUR  FUTURE  CAREER 


Ity  Career  Choices  are: 


Date   

FIRST   

SECOND  

THIRD   

Describe  education  and  experience  needed  for  each  career. 
Outline  your  plans  for  reaching  then.    Shov  the  relationship  of 
vork  experience  to  these  careers. 

WHAT  IT  TAKES                    PLANS  FOR  REACHING  MY  OBJECTIVES 
(Experience!  Education^  Money >  other)  

First 


SECOND 


THIRD 


62  iOi] 


AFBSNDIX 


APPEBDIX  C 

CAREER  DEVELOFMEiST  EDUCATIOT  GUIDE  DIFFUEICM  KIOJKC^ 


Richard  A.  Stalier 
Ceotrul  Coluiabla  School 

Dtctrlct 


CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  EDUCATION  GUIDE  DIPPUSIQM  PROJECT  PROPOSAL 

. . .  two  million  fire  hundred  thousand  young  people  each  year 
graduate  from  high  school  or  drop  out  of  high  school  or  collie  with  no 
planned  career  and  fev,  if  any»  raarketahle  skills.    It  costs  $28  billion 
to  "educate "them  for  potential  failure. 

Education  Briefing 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

May,  1972 

...  only  twenty  per  cent  of  the  Jobs  in  the  1970 »8  will  require 

education  beyond  high  school.    Yet  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 

Educatlcm  forecast  last  week  that  tvo-thirds  of  America's  high  school 

graduates  will  be  continuing  their  schooling.    Already,  according  to 

the  commission,  nearly  thirty  per  cent  of  male  graduates  of  fo\ir-year 

colleges  are  in  bl\ie  collar,  sales  and  clerical  Jobs.    There  seems  likely 

to  be  even  more  serious  under eoqployment  of  talent  in  the  futmre.    Kn  fact, 

the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Edxication  and  Welfare  projects  that  over 

the  next  decade  an  average  of  two  and  one-half  people  will  be  ccmipeting 

for  every  Job  that  cwrtually  requires  a  college  education. 

Time  Magaslne 
AprU  16,  1973 

Such  disparaging  Indictments  on  the  American  educatlozuLL  system  no 
longer  create  mild  uproars  of  taxpayer  indignation.    Instead,  open 
rebellion  and  resentment  are  lodged  at  the  collective  educational  enter- 
prise when  comprehensive  collective  bargaining  packages  are  publicly 
announced  or  when  future-oriaated  administrators  present  building  programs 
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vhich  presently  vill  cost  disenchanted  taxpayers  amounts  which,  in  some 
cases,  generate  coiirt  injunctions  instead  of  modern  educational  facilities. 

Obviously,  change  is  in  order  and  it  must  come  now.  Fortimately, 
several  years  ago.  Career  Education  became  a  main  theme  of  the  farmer 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.  Unfort\mately, 
because  Career  Education  has  been  detained  in  its  descrat  through  the 
mills  of  the  educational  hierarchical  structure,  its  ultimate  advance 
into  the  classroom  setting,  where  it  obviously  is  most  needed,  has  been 
stymied. 

In  some  instances,  pioneering  local  educators  seized  upon  the 
Career  Education  concept  and  "bravely  ent^ed  into  this  new  thrust  with 
the  barest  of  directional  indicators.    Now  both  efforts  appear  to  be 
merging  and,  with  proper  acceptance,  each  can  contribute  to  the  met  amorphic 
progression,  which  will  yield  a  more  productive,  more  exciting  Career 
Education  model. 

The  Central  Columbia  School  District  represents  one  of  those  local 
educational  systems  who  entered  into  the  Career  Education  moveroent  when 
Cfxreer  Education  was  in  its  infancy  and  has  made  some  of  the  mistakes 
usu.ally  associated  with  the  front  runner.    This  district  also  has  gained 
VExluable  insight  and  kiKwledge  into  the  practicalities  of  the  Career 
Education  effort.    With  these  experiences  in  mind,  the  Central  Columbia 
School  District  recognises  the  need  for  and  is  most  appreciative  of  the 
invitation  to  participate  as  a  field  test  school  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Career  Development  CKiide  project. 

Personnel  from  this  district  have  eagerly  awaited  the  annoimcement 
from  the  college  and  xmiversity  levels  that  conceptual  models  were 


available  for  field  testing  and  anticipate  an  interaction  yielding  a  loutual 
respect  for  each  other  and  a  more  effective  Career  Education  model  for 
the  studrats. 

.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Central  Columbia  Eleiaentary  Schools  engage 
in  the  Pexmsylvania  State  lAaiversity  Career  Developmrat  Education  Model 
Guide  field  testing  project  as  developed  by  Dr.  Sdvin  Hezr  et.al. 


District  officials  assessed  Central  Columbians  Career  Education 
efforts  and  believe  that  the  elementary  faculty ,  consisting  of  five 
kindergarten  teachers »  seven  first  grade  teachers »  sevc:A  second  grade 
teachers »  seven  third  grade  teachers  and  seven  fourth  grade  teachers  can 
most  adequately  contribute  to  and  benefit  from  such  project  efforts. 

The  student  population  affected  in  this  program  is  as  follows: 


It  has  been  established  that  all  elementary  personnel  vill  address 
themselves  to  SELF  and  CAREER  segments  of  the  Pennsylvoziia  Career  Develop* 
ment  Guide. 

It  is  proposed  that  one  represaitative  from  each  grade  level  and  one 
coimselor  from  each  building  attend  the  CSBM  vorkshop  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University  in  August,  197^- 

It  is  also  proposed  that  five  teachers  attend  the  Human  Development 
Worluihop  conducted  by  the  Central  Susquehanna  Intermediate  Unit. 


Proposal 


Grade  Level 


Bt^^ient  Population 


K 
1 
2 
3 
k 


177 
177 
188 
180 
193 
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These  representatives  along  with  Pennsylvania  State  University 
personnel  will  meet  with  the  remaining  Central  Colxmbla  Elementary  Staff 
and  engage  in  orientation  and  exposiure  to  the  Career  Development  Education 
Guide  by  grade  levels. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University  personnel  will  share  information 
about  the  development  of  the  guide  and  how  maximum  utilisation  is 
anticipated.    Central  Columbia  Elementary  representatives  will  then 
demonstrate  to  their  colleagues  how  the  locally  developed  activities  relate 
to  the  behavioral  objectives  and  goals  as  stated  in  the  guide.  This 
workshop  involvement  would  be  conducted  in  October  of  the  197l*-1975 
academic  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Super  suggests  that  fantasy  is  most 
important  in  the  life  of  the  four  to  ten  year  old.  (Super,  1957) 

It  is  more  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Edwin  Herr  et.  al.  suggest 
in  the  Introductid  of  the  Career  Development  Education  Guide  that  elementary 
students  will  not  be  "robbed"  of  their  fantasies.    It  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  Dr.  Herr  suggests  that  young  children  should  be  allowed  to  be  young 
children.    Dr.  Herr  suggests  that  appropriate  facttxal  career  information 
be  incorporated  into  the  fantasies  as  lived  by  each  child  and  that  imaginations 
and  role  playing  can  be  stimulated  by  the  use  of  the  present  day  artifacts 
of  the  world  of  work. 

The  suggested  K-12  Career  Education  Materials  table  lists  the  materials 
being  consideared  for  project  inclusion  and  demonstrates  how  a  continuity 
can  be  established  at  each  of  the  grade  levels.    Among  other  outcomes  of 
this  effort,  it  is  suggested  %hat  each  teacher  at  each  level  of  educational 


preparation  is  avare  of  hov  his  or  her  contribution  will  aid  each  young 
person  in  reaching  that  point  in  his  life  \Axen  independence  is  achieved. 

Another  outccme  of  this  effort  is  the  rejection  or  e^qpansion  of 
the  suggested  curriculum  materials  as  outlined  in  the  K-*12  Caareer  Education 
Materials  guide  at  the  elementary  level.    It  is  presently  suggested  that 
the  K-3  grades  develop  identification  games  and  incorporate  the  McKnight 
Series  entitled*  "A  Highway  to  Work  and  Play"  into  the  curriculum.  Each 
of  the  gaming  activities  vould  relate  to  the  Career  Clusters  as  suggested 
\sy  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.    Worker  hats,  tools  and  clothes  could 
serve  as  springboards  for  awareness  activities  associated  with  the  Career 
Edxication  model. 

Popeye  characters  from  the  King  Features  Career  Awareness  Series 
will  be  developed  and  used  for  bulletin  boards  and  identification  gauze 
purposes. 

The  transition  from  K-3  to  Uth  grade  will  be  established  with 
the  use  of  the  King  Features  Career  Awareness  Comic  Books.    This  same 
series  is  presently  fowd  at  the  Middle  School,  thus  providing  continuity 
in  the  transition  from  elementary  to  middle  school  years. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  development  of  local 
Career  Education  materials  and  the  purchase  of  prepared  materials  is 
suggestive  at  this  time  and  is  subject  to  any  major  or  minor  change  as 
deemed  necessary  by  the  teachers  charged  with  the  ultimate  responsibility 
to  implement  the  Pennsylvania  Career  Development  Guide  activities  into 
their  classrooms. 
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According  to  prior  arrangements »  the  Central  Susquehanna 
Intenaediate  Unit  #l6  vould  \>e  responsible  for  project  coordination  and 
consxiltation  services.    The  Central  Susquehanna  Intermediate  Unit  vould 
also  provide  eq>ilpment  and  supply  services  as  veil  as  providing  evaluation 
and  dlssaninaticm  functions. 

Specific  Project  Objectives 

1.  Kindergarten  through  Uth  grade  teachers  will  develop  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Career  Development  Guide. 

2.  Kindergarten  through  4th  grade  teachers  will  infuse  the 
SELF  and  CAREER  segments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Career  Deve.Kpment 
Guide  into  their  existing  curriculm  structure. 

3.  Kindergarten  through  Uth  grade  teachers  will  develop  educational  - 
materials  or  pturchase  cccmiercially  prepared  materials  and  use  such 
materials  to  Implement  appropriate  grade  level  activities  as  svggusted 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Career  Development  Guide. 

U.    Kindergarten  through  Uth  grade  teachers  will  ttst  the  feasibility 
of  adjusting  the  grade  level  structure  of  the  Peimsylvania  Career 
Development  Guide,  which  consists  of  a  kindergarten  to  3rd  grade 
structure,  to  the  Central  Columbia  School  District  stznicture  , 
which  consists  of  a  kindergarten  through  Uth  grade  organisational 
approach. 

5.  Kindergarten  through  Uth  grade  teachers  will  assess  the 
feasibility  of  the  Peimsylvania  Career  Development  Guide  and  its 
implementation  within  the  elementary  levels. 

6.  Kindergarten  through  Uth  grade  teachers  will  test  the  feasibility 
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of  implementing  the  Pennsylvania  Career  Development  Guide  using 
a  segmented  involvement  approach.    Specific  segments  inqplemented 
are  the  SKLF  AND  CAREER  sections  of  the  Guide* 

7.  Kindergarten  through  l*th  grade  teachers  will  demonstrate 
that  existing  curriculums  can  serve  as  vehicles  in  satisfying  ends 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Career  Development  Gixide  proposes. 

8.  Kindergarten  through  l*th  grade  teachers  will  demonstrate 
that  continuities  of  educational  treatments  can  he  achieved  and 
transitional  phases  of  one*s  educational  experiences  can  became 
less  traumatic  when  Career  Education  themes  are  easily  discernible 
as  cross  grade,  cross  organisational  maturation  levels  are  reached. 

9.  Representative  kindergarten  through  l*th  grade  teachers  attending 
workshops  will  demonstrate  that  an  "inoculation  approach"  with 
fellow  colleagues  can  be  achieved  and  used  in  the  successful 
implement  at  ion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Career  Development  Education 
Guide. 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  MATERIALS  UTILIZATION  SEQUENCE 


CAREER  AWARENESS 


CAREER  EXPLORATION 


A  Highway  to  Work  and  Play-—— 

(McKnight  Publishing  Company) 

It's  in  the  Bag 

Hats,  Clothes,  Tools 
Popeye  VKW  Characters 
(Locally  Produced) 


Popeye 
(Ki 


C  ireer  Comics 
n  j  Features)—! 


care: 


Career  Cluster  Packets—— ——--I 
(C.S.I.U.  #16) 


Pennscript  Services 


Career 

( 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  MATERIALS  UTILIZATION  SEQUENCE 
eR  AWAfENESS 

CAREER  EXPLORATION 


8 


CAREER  PREPARATION 
_2  10  11 


12 


f  to  Work  and  Play— — — — 
aCnight  Publishing  CorapanY) 

^he  Bag 

^s.  Clothes,  Tools 
peye  WOW  Characters 
Really  Produced) 

Popeye  Ck 
(Kin) 


reer  Comics 
Features)- — | 
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Career  Cluster  Packets* 
(C.S.I. U.  #16) 


Pennscript  Services 


— I 


Career  Monographs  ~— ~— | 
(institute  for  Research) 


CAREER  DBVSLOFMSST  GUIDE  DIFFUSION  PROJECT 


EQUIPMEHT  KSD  SUPPLIES 

2  D.U.S.O.  Kits  Level  I  $  200.00 

2  D.U.S.O.  Kits  Level  II  200.00 

1  Peal)ody  Language  Kit  #1  110.00 

2  Sony  Tape  Recorders  g  $85.00  170.00 
2  8.V.E.  Self  concept  and  undmrstandlngs 

fllzastrip  and  cassette  sets  @  $110.00  220.00 

12  A  Hlglnmy  to  Work  and  Play  Sets  38^.00 
10  It's  in  the  Bag  Kets 

A.  Tools  and  eqpilpiaent  400.00 

B.  Clothes,  hats,  shoes  300.00 

C.  Popegre  figures  400.00 
2  King  features  career  awareness  sets  79.00 

Subtotal  2,U63.00 


PERSOHHEL 

2  Teacher  interns    —   MH-MR  Program      $  600.00 

5  Project  participants    —   Human  Development 

950.00 

6  Project  Participants  Pennsylvania 

State  University  Career  Development 

Education  Vbrkshop  1,600.00 

5  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Representatives  for  local  in-  1,000.00 
service  workshops 

UO  Substitute  teachers  for  local  in- 
service   workshops  1»333.20 


Subtotal  5,683.20 
TOTAL  8aU6.20 
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Introduction 


For  the  pMt  three  years »  Central  Columhia  School  Dietrict  has  loade  a  con- 
certed effort  at  instituting  a  conq;nrehensive  career  ed\icatlon  program  for  the 
purpose  of  better  preparing  our  students  for  the  vorld  of  vork.    The  career 
education  program  is  based  on  the  program  Ideas  initiated  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Marland^ 
former  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.    The  United  States  Office  of 
Education  model  of  career  education  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  Central  Col- 
umbia School  District.    This  model  consists  of  fifteen  occupational  clusters » 
one  of  which  deals  exclusively  vlth  health  careers.    It  is  In  the  expansion  of 
our  program  for  the  "Health  Career  Cluster"  that  we  request  your  aid. 

We  are  living  in  the  era  of  relevancy.    Students  strive  for  Indications 
that  irtiat  they  are  learning  in  school  today  will  be  applicable  In  the  "world 
of  work"  tomorrow.    The  career  education  parogram  is  aimed  at  being  one  of  the 
solutions  to  the  recurring  expression  of  student  desire  for  relevancy. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  The  Horthcentrol  Pennsylvania  Area  Health  Education 
System's  continuing  policy  of  consortitm  in  generating  change  in  the  fie^  of 
the  health  delivery  system  that  ve  request  your  aid  In  establishing  a  curriculum 
in  the  area  of  medlcalnlental  secretarial  programs.    This  new  curriculum  votild 
be  a  J(7lnt  effort  of  Northcentral  Pennsylvania  Area  Health  Educatlcm  System, 
which  wotild  provide  funds  for  the  program;  Central  Columbia  High  School,  acting 
as  middleman  to  provide  Instruction,  building  facilities,  supplies  and  utilities; 
and  hlgih  school  students  pwvldlng  the  hman  resource  ~  the  potential  to  become 
the  future  vork  fox*ce  of  tz^ned  medical  secretarial  personnel. 
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Rationale 


The  creation  of  a  medical  secretarial  program  at  Central  Columbia  High 
School  basically  has  a  two  fold  purpose.    Our  foremost  objective  is  to  benefit 
soma  of  our  students      providing  student  time  within  «ie  high  school  experience 
to  develop  salable  skills  while  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  business 
education  teacher.    Secondly,  the  program  is  designed  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  "on  the  job  training,"  which  mates  a  significant  cut  into  manpower  efficiency. 
Hence  with  the  adoption  of  this  program,  we  are  doing  our  job  of  preparation 
while  o\xr  former  students  are  doing  their  jobs  of  production  in  the  world  of 
work. 

Although  a  similar  program  instituted  by  Manpower  Development  Training 
Programs    (M.D.T.P.)  has  been  unsuccessful,  the  new  proposal  was  designed  with 
attention  given  to  a  positive  success  factor.    Rather  than  using  the  retraining 
approach  used      M.D.T.P.,  which  has  proved  faulty.  Central  Columbia  personnel 
are  suggesting  that  medical  secretarial  training  be  provided  at  the  high  school 
level.    This  is  the  time  that  students  are  at  the  appropriate  vocational  develop- 
ment stage  to  be  most  receptive  to  the  presentation  of  this  type  of  program  and 
enthusiastic  and  eager  to  enter  the  world  of  work  in  the  medical  secretarial 
field. 

Finally,  the  funding  of  this  medical  -  dental  secretarial  program  must  be 
considered  a  long  term  investment.    The  program  would  exist  in  nearly  the  same 
form  being  presented  for  at  least  five  years,  thus  at  Least  ten  semester  courses 
would  be  given  to  train  secretarial  stvidents  for  medical  -  dental  office  jobs 
as  a  direct  result  of  this  program.    The  teachert  salary  that  most  be  paid  to 
offer  this  course  is  $750.00  per  semester.    Hence  in  thre^  semesters.  Central 
Columbia  High  School  will  have  natched  the  original  contribution  in  the  teachers 
Q    salary  alone,  disregarding  the  cost  ofyxtisii^    and  maintaining  the  facility.  This 
§iiy£  ^  n  all  part  of  a  consortium  type  effort. 


Proposal 


The  Central  Columbia  School  District  proposes  to  enter  into  contract  with 
the  North  Central  Pennsylvania  Area  Health  Education  System  to  institute  a  med- 
ical secretarial  course i  which  would  be  housed  in  the  business  education  depart- 
ment of  the  high  school.    Specifically,  the  medical  secretarial  coxirse  would  be 
taught  to  eleventh  and  twelfth  graders  who  have  met  the  required  prereqxxisites 
in  the  said  program.    The  prerequisites  incltide  the  following:    beginning  typing, 
intermediate  typing,  advanced  typing,  employment  preparation  typing,  office  pro- 
cedxires,  and  business  machines. 
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Program  Sequence 


Students  wishing  to  enroll  in  the  medical  secretarial  curriculum  would 
follow  one  of  the  following  schedules.  (These  are  required  courses  in  this 
ciirriculum;    other  courses  are  to  be  elected  ty  students.) 

First  Sequence 

Ninth  Grade  -         *      Business  Careers  and  Fundamentals 

Beginning  Imping  (Semester  1) 
Intermediate  l^ing  (Semester  2) 

Tenth  Grade  -  Advanced  TJrping  (Semester  1 ) 

Employment  Preparation  loping  -  including  medical  - 
dental  terminology  course  (Semester  2) 
Business  Machines  (See  Appendix  I) 

Eleventh  Grade  -  Office  Procedures 

American  Medical  Transcription  Course 
(See  Appendix  II) 

At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  grade  and  with  the  recommendation  of  the  business 
teacher,  the  stiodent  completing  this  seqiience  could  enter  a  work  study  program 
as  a  medical  -  dental  secretary.    If  a  student  has  not  made  a  career^training 
decision  early  enough  to  start  courses  at  the  ninth  grade  level,  the  student  may 
complete  the  alternate  sequence.    In  this  event,  the  pupil  may  begin  his  courses 
in  the  tenth  grade.    The  same  classroom  courses  would  be  taken,  but  the  i/ork  study 
profe  jun  in  the  last  year  would  be  eliminated  due  to  lack  of  time. 

Curriculum  Design 

At  the  present  time.  Central  Columbia  High  School  offers  no  course  similar 
to  the  one  being  proposed.    Therefore,  the  proposed  course  must  be  built  into 
existing  course  sequences  to  avail  students  of  an  opportunity  that  is  coirrently 
nonexistant.    (See  Appendix  3,  page  A)    The  proposed  program  would  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  career  education  curriculum  by  increasing  the  select- 
i^Q^wn  of  careers  for  which  students  can  decide  to  prepare. 


statistics  fh^w  that  for  the  academic  year  of  1973-197l*»  thirty-fire 
students  at  Cexrtral  Columbia  High  School  studied  general  clerical  courses. 
In  addition,  sixty-three  more  students  took  the  secaretarial-stenogra]|^c 
courses.    This  brings  the  total  nuoiber  of  Central  Coluznbia  High  School 
students  who  followed  the  business-office  oirrlculura  to  ninety-eight  I 
Stircly,  given  the  chance,  some  of  these  stxadents  would  like  to  specialise 
In  the  medical-dental  secretarial  field. 

What  is  needed  to  achieve  this  goal?    Specifically,  we  or^  asking  the 
Northcentral  Pennsylvania  Area  Health  Education  System  to  fund  the  following 
oedicol  career  efforts: 

I.    The  American  Medical  Record  Association  Itedical-Dental  Temlnology 
Course  at  $190.8$,  which  Includes  ten  student  syllabuses.  (See 
Appendix  I.) 


II.    The  American  ^fedical  Record  Association  Transcription  Course  at 
$282*00,  which  Incliides  ten  student  handbooks.    (See  Appendix  II.) 

III.    Transcription  machines  needed  for  the  program.    (Pour  at  $369.00) 
The  total  price  for  these  machines  is  $1,U76.00. 

If  the  program  is  adopted,  the  Central  Columbia  High  School  personnel 
Intends  to  "follow  up"  the  program  by  doing  pilot  studies.  Investigation 
through  pilot  studies  would  include  the  following  areas: 

1.    Studeoli  emx>llzaent  patterns 

ERIC 


2.    Receptivity  of  the  'business  edixcation  staff  to  include  medical  secretar*- 
ietl  courses  by  ctirricultaa  revision. 

3«    Pre-test /Post-test  surveys  for  students,  consisting  of  medical  termino- 
logy and  medical  records  reporting  procedures* 

U.    Ability  to  place  students  into  specific  medical  secretarial  positions 
(both  in  work  study  program  and  post  graduate) 

5.  Employee-Employer  satisfaction  vlth  the  educational  training  received 
in  terms  of  required  skills  needed  for  the  specific  Job  situation. 

6.  Receptivity  of  members  in  the  medical  profession  to  accept  the  work 
study  students  and  graduates  with  the  American  Medical  Record  Association 
certificate  directly  ftfom  the  high  school  situation  Into  their  cffices. 
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BUDGET  SHEET 


vl90.85  The  Azaorican  Medical  Record  Association 

riodiccvl  Tominolocy  CoiursG  (10  studott 
syllabuses ) 


$282. 00  The  Ar;:erican  !k>dical  Record  Association 

Transcription  Course 

il,U76.00  Four  transcription  nfichines  at  0369. 00 

each 


$1,9U8,85  Total  ibtpenses  to  finance  the  program 
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APPEKDIX  E 

CAREER  EDaCATIQN  XSETARTMEHm  COUBSE  PROPOSAIS 


SOCIAL     STUDIES     DEPART  M  g^HJ? 

mmmnjEm  study  for  "wdek  bxperikkce"  studehts 

Ths  Social  Stiidies  Departo^zrt»  after  extensive  departmental 
conaBunlcationB,  has  recognised  that  existing  course  offerin«ii,vhile 
broad  in  scope  and  intended  for  and  available  to  all  students,  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  resoujrcea  of  the  cooperative  vork  experience 
program.    Furthers  the  reduced  "in  school  time"  of  the  nork  experience 
student  and  the  ccs:^)Ourdad  ctcledullng  problems  of  the  present  curriculum 
encoxirage  the  development  of  a  ptrogxazn  which  clearly  relates  to  the 
vork  experiences  of  the  students. 

The  result  of  these  observations  and  needs  is  a  unique,  flexible, 
and  individualised  social  science  program  for  the  cooperative  irark 
experience  student. 

As  designed,  the  purposes  of  this  program  would  be: 

1.  To  provide  for  the  application  of  social  sciexice  t^ieory  to  the 
actiml  work  experience. 

2.  To  allow  cm-riculum  flexibility  for  stud^ts  Vbose  vork  experience 
creates  scheduling  problems,  and  therefore,  difficulty  in  meeting 
req,uircmenta  for  graduation. 

3.  To  specifically  apply  social  concepts  to  social  circumstances,  and 
to  create  an  awareness  and  recognition  of  social  development  in 
non'-*8Chool  circtsnstances. 

1*.    To  er-periment  with  dir<sct  application  of  general  theory  to  specialised 
areas  by  vocationally  skilled  studentn. 

In  g^eral  terms  the  program  would  involve: 


AEPSHDIX  h 

CAREER  EDUCftTIOH  DEPARJSlEiraAL  CCfOBSE  PROPOSALS  COBTIliaED 


1*   An  accurate  Job  description  to  "be  eertabliBi^      tiiB  st^eut 
aad  ciaEployer. 

2.    TJ/^e  dOTeloptttOTt  of  a  written  and  oral  project  oirtllne. 
3*    The  cODq?letion  of  course  vork  as  outlined. 
k.    An  evaluation  of  these  mterlals  "by  the  instructional  staff. 
Some  specific  siJgg.^sted  ar^ae  of  vork  in  the  vcrioiis  disciplines 
wild  he: 

1.  (Political  Science)  -  Define  axid  sbov  an  understanding  of  the 
Structive  and  Por^^er  reJatioaships  of  organisation  involved 

in  essiployxnient . 

2.  (Sociology)  -  Exanine  the  relaJ-^ioushipti  vlth  fellov  vorkers, 
customers,  e52Tp3.oyer  (hoss),  etc.;  desig^iate  the  Intardependsnce 
of  the  given  business  and  /  or  industry  ^th  other  factors  in 
the  society. 

3.  (Geography)  -  Ecaisine  the  problatas  and  systeaas  of  tsransportation 
used  in  marketing  the  jarcdiusts  in-volved;  indl^cate  the  effects 
upon  the  local  populatirn  of  its  «:nm  geographical  features 
regarding  coo*,  and  avAiXability  of  pTOduebs  n^^eded  and  desired. 

k.    (Psychology)  -  Eacamine  the  pyacho-nocial  aspects  of  vcrk  (sources 
of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction,  attitudes  toward  super-* 
vision,  pay,  hours,  prestAires,  et^.)    Discovering  how  principles 
of  psycjholcgy  are  used  in  motivating  workers,  effective  acLver- 
tising  and  display,  product  design,  etc. 

5.  (HistoriO  -  Explore  the  origin  of  tho  piwiuct  «     servise  and/ 
or  urgonissat.ioTx;  p&et  influences  of  cultiij:^  up     the  \ise  and 
need      the  product  or  service. 

6.  (Economics)  -  Con^yrehend  the  personal  economics  that  allows 
the  8tud>int-worker  to  experience  the  lifestyle  desired. 
(Future  en^ployment  opportunities,  demand,  investment,  tax 
structiure,  personal  income,  eatpc^iturr^s ,  etc,) 

The  approach  of  this  <!oia'6e  is  df*Kigned  to  cut  t^.T^m^  the  variOTi« 

disciplines  of  the  social  sciences  with  a  number  of  instructors  being 

ut  ill  ted  in  each  str^iozit'ii  program. 
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APPESDIX  E 

CABEEB  EHUCATIQB  VSSAmwmL  COUBSE  PROPOBALS  COHTISUED 

Hovever,  because  each  instructor  is  curreatly  casrrying  a  full 
course  load  and  such  a  program  as  outlined  vould,  therefore »  cc»istitute 
additional  duties  for  the  department  staff  ,  it  is  the  Social  Studies 
Department's  position  that  specieil  voca:tional  education  funding  should 
he  made  available  to  coinpensate  each  instructor  on  a  per  diem  basis  for 
these  additional  duties. 

Until  such  funding  is  made  available,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place 
a  definite  ceiling  on  the  number  ox  students  vho  can  participate  in  this 
program* 

Even  if  funding  is  made  available  immediately,  bovever,  because 
of  the  expCTimental  nature  of  the  program,  it  vlU  be  limited  in  scope 
until  adequate  evaluation  of  its  success  can  be  made. 

Students  will  be  accepted  in  this  pro^^sm,  therefore,  only  if  the 

following  conditions  aire  met; 

1*    The  student  must  be  a  port  of  a  recognised  cooperative  work 
experience  progrsan  of  the  school  as  te&ted  in  the  progrsm 
of  studies.    (These  areas  presently  designated  are:  Distribu--' 
tive  Education,  Vocaticnal«^Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  and 
Business  Education.) 

2.  Approval  of  the  supervisor  of  the  particular  work  experience 
program  is  required  as  well  as  the  approval  of  the  Social 
Studies  Department  Chairman. 

3.  It  must  be  shown  that  t&e  student  cannot,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  scheduled  into  the  regislar  Social  Studies  Program 
in  order  to  meet  minimun  requirements  for  graduation  as  listed 
in  the  Program  of  Studios  of  the  Central  Columbia  High  School* 
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INDEPENDENT      STUDY      FOR      WORK      EXPERIE  NCE  STUPE 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
(structure  of  organization. 
Power  relet io^^ps,  etCr. ; 


SOCIOLOGY 

(RelaYions  with  *  

f^lioi*  worker?,  * 
customers,  boss) 
ECONOMICS  * 
(Financial  establish-* 
ment,  personal  income 
personal  savings,  expenditures) 


Ctra 


P 
I 


PSYCHC 
(Att 


HISTORY* 

(Development  of  business  or  service 5 
past  influence  of  culture,  etc.) 
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-NDENT     STUDY      FOR      WORK     EXPERIENCE      STU  DENTS 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
(structure  of  organization. 
Power  relatioi^^ps,  etccj 


*   

k  

te 

penditures) 


GEOGRAPHY 
J*  (transportation, 

♦  population,  location, 
resource  availability) 

J*  PSYCHOLOGY 

*  (Attitude  toward  certain 

tasks;  personal  re* 
actions  to  boss,  pay, 
hours,  pressure) 


HISTORY 

(Development  of  business  or  service j 
past  influence  of  culture,  etc*) 
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APPB3SDIX  E 

CAREER  EDPCATION  PiEPARIMEHm  COUBSK  PBOP06ALS  COHTIMUgD 


SCIEHCE  DEPARTMENT 


FSXSXCAL  SCIEIIC5  II 


Several  trips  are  planned  to  study  these  problems  in  n&tixre.  Several 
labs  are  planned  on  an  escperixoental  basis. 
Semester  IX: 

I .  Blocldes 

A.  Pandoza*8  Panacea 

B.  Blocide  spectrum 

C.  Persistance 

D.  Non  selectivity 

II.  Inorganic  Pollutants 

A.  Mercury 

B.  Lead 

C.  Beryllium 
B.  Asbestos 

i  ; « HI .    Crganics  &  Envlrwaa:&t 

A.  FDA 

B.  Additives 

C.  Conrtaminants 

IV.  Exotics 

A.  natural  Introducer 

B.  Man-<-The  Introducer 

C.  Extinction  *  The  Road  Back 

V.    Checolcal  &  Biological  WArf^re 

A.  Geneva  Protocol 

B.  Cbem  Arsenal 

C.  Herbicidls 

D.  CB¥  In  perspective 

VI*    House  as  Environment 

A.  Diversity  of  House  &  Envlrorsiaent 

B.  Location 

C.  Micarocllmates 
Urban  space 


Transport 

A.  HiglWRys  i  Expressways 

B,  Right  of  ways 
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CAREKR  EDUCATIOli  DEPARIMEBTAl,  COURSE  PROPOSALS  CX)HTIHOED 


VIII.  Solid  Waste 

A.  Today's  Waste 

B.  Disposal  teclmiq^e8 

C.  Rev  approaehca 

IX,    People  Problem 

A.  Human  Grovth 

B.  Pood  resources 

C.  PopulatiOB^  contirol 
1-  Birth 

2.    Abort i<m  question 

D.  Further  Population  &  Economic  grovth 


ENVIR0H^IK5ITAL  SGISNCE 
Semester  I:    Man  &  the  Landscape 

!•    Environment  and  Evolution  of  lisxx 

II.    Man  "Masters"  the  EmijromBXit 

A.  Man  —  the  superiiredetor 

B.  I>0!mestic;ation  of  Jj^md-  and  •inJoatJ'.s 

C.  Technology  -  dams  and  cancds     effect  on  enviroim^xt 

III.    Soil,  Scind  &  Cycles 
A*    Soil  formation 

B.  Soil  structure  -  Living  organiscis,  organic  and  minerals 

C.  Cycles  —  Nitrogen »  nutrient 

IV,    Nature  in  Captivity 

A.  Parks 

B.  i^os 

V,  Water 

A.  Hydrologic  cycle  -  use  and  refuse 

B .  Desalinisation 

C.  Weather  control 

D.  Water  pollutants 

1.  Organic  wastes 

2.  Phosphorous 

3«    Soluticms  to  problems 

E.  Water  as  Industrial  coolant 
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CAHEgR  BXICATIOW  IgPARIMHraAL  COURSE  PROPOSALS  COHTIHUED 


VI.    Heat  or  thenaal  pollution 

A.  Heat  as  pollution 

B.  Slxnplifleation  of  ecosystem 

C.  Cooling  thm  coolant 

D.  Thermal  loading 

E.  Alternative  sources  of  pover 

VII .  Oceans 

A.  Ultl:3?ate  mxmps 

B.  Origin  of  cocustal  futures 

C.  Abuse  of  bay 

D.  Oil  in  water 

VIII.  Air 

A.  Sulfur  dioxide  soiog 

B.  Pboto  chemical  ozoDg  —  effects  and  control 

C.  Aiztcmobile  as  source  of  polltztion 

D.  Carbon  dioxide  and  climate 

E.  Hoise 

IX.  Radiation 

A.  Nature  of  atoms 

B.  Fission 

C.  Fallout 

B.  Radiation  sickness 

E.  Nuclear  power  and  vastes 

F.  Huclear  war  ~  prospectus 


BIOLOGr  COURSES 


In  the  Biology  II  class,  students  are  given  a  choice  of  an>  of 
the  following  topics:  human  ecology^  jsoology,  animal  behavior,  bio- 
chemistry, microbiology,  and  cczz^)arative  anatomy. 

The  courses  are  designed  to  be  student --centered,  so  trfcudents  work 
independently  and  are  self -directed.    Each  coiurse  is  self-paced. 
Students  may  use  fijm  loops,  films,  slides,  etc.  In  order  to  be1.ter 
understand  their  specific  area  of  study.    Outside  reading  Is  one 
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yegjjlremeat ,  as  well  as  a  written  sionmary  of  their  worSt  and  their 
results. 

Each  student  is  exposed  to  the  effects  that  the  enviroment  has 
on  that  pvticiilar  species  they  are  studying  and  what  is  heing  done 
to  improve  the  total  situaticm. 

All  facilities  of  the  science  department  are  availal>le  to  these 
students;  they  are  micotxraged  to  make  use  of  this  equipmesit  as  it  will 
edd  them  in  getting  a  deeper  insight  about  the  world  in  which  they 
work  and  live* 

PHYSICAIi  SCIENCE  COURSES 

In  the  Phy8ical>  Scierce  II  course  ^  rmi'jh  (smh^ntix  ia  placed  on 
enrironment.    Topics  such  as  water  ecology,  8mog»  nuclear  contamination, 
carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dicxide  levels,  noisa  po/JLuticn,  and 
population  control  are  stressed.    Each  of  t!ie  above  ^eas  is  coupled 
with  the  effects  it  has  cn  mobility  of  the  peoiJ.1e,  indastria].  sites, 
,  transportation,  and  the  "energy  cvibts/*    Th«i  ^^^fe^t.g  it  may  have  on 
leisure  time,  such  as  fishing,  hunting,  hiking,  traveling,  picnicking, 
as  well  as  the  cost  placed  on  each  individual  in  order  to  clean  up 
our  air,  o\ir  streams,  etc. 

The  above  two  courses  are  given  as  electives  and  stiadents  who  have 
a  genuine  interest  in  these  aspects  of  ecology  are  the  on^^  who  are 
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studying  it,  so  that  perhaps  the  future  vlU  be  a  more  livable  place 
for  more  people  to  enjoy  life. 

COMMJNICATIOS  ELECTRONICS 

In  this  course  of  study,  students  vin  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop,  via  experimentation,  lava  governing  the  transffllssion  and 
reception  of  information  using  thfi  electjt3!magxi€rtic  spectrvsm.  Using 
the  School  District's  Aisateur  Radio  station,  it  will  be  possible  for 
students  to  cooiimnicate  with  all  parts  of  the  vorld,  and  subsequently 
US3  this  knowledge  to  expand  h/s  dancln  of  life. 

This  course  wU.J.  encc^pass  ir  totality  (ill  aupec^s  of  ^d^ctronics, 
including  the  construction  of  transmitters,  receivers,  linear  aiqpliflers, 
and  antennas.    Individual  instruction  (independent  study)  vill  provide 
the  oajor  isode  of  learning  experiences. 

COUHSE  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  During  the  course  of  study,  each  student  vill  be  able  to 
upgrade  his  F.  C.  C.  llc<^se. 

2.  Each  student  vill  be  atmre  of  the  many  opportunities  and 
careers  in  the  field  of  cocamanication. 

3.  Because  of  the  jiature  of  the  course,  each  student  will  be 
acre  avare  of  the  interrelationships  existing  between  the 
people  of  the  vtnrld. 
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ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT 

Course  Number:    ni5  Suggested  Grade  Level:  10-11-12 

Cowse  Title:  Mass  Media  Periods  Per  Week:  5 

Course  Length:    One  Semester  Course  Prerequisites:  None 

Credit  Value:  Oue~half  Credit 

Qyervlev; 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  non  college-hound  student.  The 
course  offers  inquiry-dlscovexy  programs  to  help  the  student  to 
understand  and  analyze  zsass  media. 

Course  Content: 

Since  mass  media  is  the  delivery  of  a  message  to  evearybody,  this 
course  will  include  ?^  study  of  television,  radio,  movies,  newspapers, 
popxaar  magazines^  paperbacks,  billboards,  and  cccaie  books. 

Coiarse  Objectives 

The  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  recognize  pi*opaganda  in  mass  media. 

2.  recognl:ie  cooipalgn  and  advertising  techaiquo^?  in  mass  media. 

3.  develop  a  oritical  attitude  tovard  mass  media. 
U.    use  the  video-tape  knovledgeably. 

5.    take  pictures  to  salt  a  ptirpose. 

Course  Number:  lk9  Suggested  Grade  Level:  10-12 

Course  Title:  Library  Sciesnce  I  &  II  Periods  Per  Week:  3 

Course  Length;  Tvc  Semesters  Ccureo  Prerequisites:  None 

Credit  Value:  One-half  credit  per  semester 
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Overvlev: 

Lila^erjr  science  is  designed  to  give  studsat  librarians  on 
opportunity  to  liroaden  their  personal  experiences »  to  beecsse  laore 
adept  in  the  use  of  books  and  non-book  mterials,  to  become  leaders, 
to  develop  special  abilities,  and  skills,  and  to  stimulate  reading 
interests.    This  course  helps  to  promote  interest  in  library  sciexure 
as  a  profession,  and  serves  as  a  means  of  iaqproving  the  library 
services  of  the  school  and  connaoaity. 

Course  Cocteot; 

The  program  is  designed  to  teach: 


JL. 

circulation  services 

2. 

shelving  services 

3. 

reading  room  servicss 

U. 

researve  materials 

5. 

book  processiiig  se^  /ice'^j 

magazine-  and  :i€vsx:ape-  a^^lceo 

7. 

infcmiatlon  file  services 

8. 

audiovisual  aervices 

9. 

repair  book  and  materials  servaoes 

10. 

reference  services 

11. 

general  clerical  services 

12. 

catcJ^oging  and  order  services 

13. 

taking  inventory 

lU. 

book  reviewing 
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Course  Object  Ives:  As  a  result  of  this  tralolng  in  library  science, 
the  stxident  librarians  oboiad  be  able: 

1.  to  p^form  all  circulation  services  at  the  charging  desk 
In  the  library. 

2.  to  shelve  and  knov  the  arrangement  of  all  library  materials. 

3.  to  do  library  displays  and  library  bxilletin  boards. 

k.    to  assist  with  the  processing  of  nev  library  raaterial^:.. 

5.  to  acqtiaint  students  and  faculty  members  with  various  phases 
of  library  naterials. 

6.  to  assist  with  periodicals,  newapaperfty  infomation  file, 
and  axidlovisual  i&aterials. 

7.  to  repair  library  materials. 

8.  to  perform  general  clerical  services. 

9.  to  file  and  arrange  aU.  types  of  library  cards  and  inaterlals. 

10.  to  be  a  good  public  relations  B^c^y  fov  the  school  and 
conmunlty. 

11.  to  take  directions  and  follow  them. 

12.  to  help  other  sti2dent8  locate  materials  and  books. 

13.  to  summariJ&e  and  give  a  critical  aualysis  of  a  book. 
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MATHEMATICS     DEPART MEHT 

Career  Education  has  'been  a  priority  here  at  Centra?. 
Columhla  High  school  for  a  good  three  years  now.  The 
Mathematics  Depertiaent  has  done  its  utmost  to  cooperate  hy 
revamping  courses  aixd  deve''.oping  nerv  ccurseB. 

In  line  with  this,  we  have  decided  to  change  Fundaoientals 
of  Mathematics  to  a  saiiester  course  and  to  add  another  semester 
called  Industrial  frfethemtics .    Cocsimer  Mathanatics  vill  also 
he  separated  into  two  samestoi'  courses  instead  of  a  full  year 
course*    Students  will  have  the  option  of  taking  any  of  these 
four  courses  in  an;''  order  they  so  desire- 

The  department  hopes  that  this  will  c^^jate  Tnoore  f  lexlhility 
in  the  planning  of  echediJ^e^  fur  voca*;ion!ii  studimts, 

A  description  of  each  courser  is  attached. 

Cours?  Numher:        209  Sizggeated  arade  Level:  10,11 

Course  Title:  FundaaencrJ.^  of 

Matheic&ticB  Periods  Per  Week:  5 

Course  Length:    One  semester 

Prerequisites :  Hone 

Credit  Value:    One-half  credit 
Overview: 

Fundanental  aathexnatics  is  offered  to  the  student  not  taking  the 
advanced  mathematics  sequence.    Any  student  taking,  cr  who  has  taken. 
Algebra  II  wi3.1  he  excluded  from  this  course.    Many  phases  of  math- 
mat  ics  which  are  useful  in  everyday  situciilons  vill  he  considered* 
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This  ccnarae  is  veil  suited  for  the  stxjdent  vith  ncm-^codealc  ictereets. 


Course  Content: 

1.  Arithmetic  reviev  (vhole  numhers,  ftrewtions,  and  decimals.) 

2.  Geometric  figures  (plane  figures,  polyhedrons.) 

3*    Systems  of  measurenent  (U.  S.  customary  system,  metric.) 
U.    P^centage  (percent >  interest,  discotsnt,) 
5.    Statistics  (interpretinir  tables  and  graphs,) 

Course  OhJectives:    As  a  refm3>t  of  his  learning  exp^iences,  the 
student  viU  be  able  to: 

!•    add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  whole  numbers,  fractions, 
and  decimals, 

2.    drav  and  ccastruct  figta-eB  (with  prot':;at;:tor ,  campus  and 
straight  edge.) 

3«    convert  measxires  in  th^  U.  S»  system  to  the  metric  • 

solve  the  thtee  types  of  percentage  probleas  and  apply 
them. 

5«    read  statistical  graphs  and  tables*. 


Course  Number:        217  Suggested  Gre/3e  LePtjl:  10,11 

Cowse  Title:    Indust;rial  Mathematics       Periods  Per  Week:  5 
Credit  Value:    One  -  half  Credit  Pxerequisite:  None 

Course  Lc^agth:    One  Semester 


Overviev: 

Industrial  mathematics  is  offered  to  the  student  not  taking  the 
advanced  moth^^tics  aeqjxence**    Asy  sttident  tafetng,  or  vilbo  has  taken. 
Algebra  II  wiLl  be  excluded  from  this  coi^rse^    Mathematics  found  in 
industrial  and  other  vocational  situations  vill  be  considered.  This 
course  is  vcU  suited  for  the  student  vith  non-^academlc  interests. 
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Course  Conteat: 

1.  Measurement  (linear  and  argle  measiarc). 

2.  Geometric  formulas  (plane  and  solid  figures)* 

3.  Formulas  for  industary  (lumber,  automolille). 

1*.  Geoaetric  con*:;tructionB  ( lines s  angles,  triangles )« 

5.  Ratio  and  proportion  (meaning  of,  BiallaxAty). 

6.  Trigonometry  (properties  of  right  angles). 

Course  Objectives;     As  a  result      ils  learning  experiences,  the 
student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Compute  measurements  of  area,  volume,  weight,  and  temperature. 

2.  Solve  industrial  formulas  and  round  off  results. 

3«    Make  use  of  mathematics  constructions  lu  solving  problems. 

1*.    Solve  porobl^as  using  ratio  tjXiA  prr)portion. 

5.    Solve  problems  using  the  mathematics  of  the  right  triangle. 

Course  Humber:  206               S^iggested  Gra*?.e  Level:    11,  12 

Course  Title:  Consumer  Math<2matic6  I     Periods  Per  Week:  5 

Course  Leogth:  One  semester                   Prereguisitos :  None 

Credit  Value:  One-half  Credit 

Overviev 

Consumer  Mathematics  I  is  a  valxxable  course  for  every  senior 
student.    The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  each  student  a 
laore  intelligent  consumer  by  teaching  him  hov  to  carefully  analyze 
consumer  problems*    Topics  to  be  covered  incl\Jide:  transportation, 
clothing.  Income,  and  budgets,  consumer  credit,  and  insurance. 
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Caurae  Objectives;    At  the  end  of  the  s^aester,  the  student  will  he 
able  to: 

1.  Interpret  statistical  information  concerning  the  topics 
to  he  covered  in  the  course. 

2.  analyse  all  aspects  of  the  various  means  of  transportation 
and  cosnpute  costs  involved. 

3.  compare  and  compute  qlothing  costs. 
k,    compute  income  and  plan  a  budgets 

3*    compute  and  cooqpare  the  various  types  of  consixmer  credit* 

6.    describe,  evaluate,  and  interpret  various  types  of  insurance 
and  compute  the  -j^osts  of  each. 


Course  Number:  2lB                 Suggested  Grade  Level:    11,  12 

Course  Title:  Consumer  Mathematics  II    Periods  Per  Week:  5 

Course  L  ngth:  One  Semester                  Pa^erequisite:  Hone 

Credit  Value:  One-halJ^  Credit 


Overviev 

Consumer  Mathematics  II  is  otTered  as  a  continuation  of  Consumer 
Mathematics  I.    The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  broaden  the  stxidents' 
ccmprehension  of  topics,  not  discussed  in  the  first  semester,  pertinent 
to  the  consumer.    Those  topics  to  be  inclxjiled  are:    food,  bousing, 
taxation,  banking,  and  investments.^ 


Course  Objectives:    At  the  end  of  the  semester  the  student  vill  be 
able  to: 

1.  compute  and  compare  food  prices. 

2.  compute  and  compare  housizig  costs. 

3.  compute  ax^  interpret  taxes. 

fe.    compute  the  cost  of  banking  services. 

5*    distinguish  betwera  various  types  of  investments,  and  compute 
costs  and  profits  of  same. 
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Project  SPROUT 
(Systematic  Program  for  the  Remediation 
Of  Underchallenged  Teenagers) 


A  Dropout  Training  Program 
Proposal  Presented  to 


County  Commissioners 
Union  County  Courthouse 
Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 
10  May  1974 


Central  Susquehanna  Intermediate  Unit 
Division  of  Research,  Planning,  and  Evaluation 
John  E.  Lutz 


P.O.  Box  213 
Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania  17837 
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MOTIVATION  AND  INCENTIVE  SUBSYSTEM. 


Staff  Training 

1.  Establish  Industrial  Advisory  Committee  (lAC)  to  advise  on  specific 
triining-employment  matters. 

a.  Identify  significant  industry,  labor,  government  groups  operating 
in  the  community. 

b.  Recruit  representatives  from  identified  groups  so  that  they  know 
the  sincerity,  stability,  and  clarity  of  purpose  of  the  program. 

c.  Establish  curriculum  content,  development  of  employment  opportunities, 
determining  industry  employment  trends  and  requirements,  obtaining 
free  or  reduced  cost  materials  and  equipment,  and  the  development 

of  new  training  programs  for  drop-outs  and  potential  drop-outs  as 
areas' for  advisement  of  the  lAC. 

d.  Give  lAC  members  a  chance  to  see  training  sites  in  action. 

2.  Recruit  Work  Supervisors  (WS) 

a.  Identify  competencies  necessary  and  prepare  job  description. 

b.  Include  "teaching  ability"  and  "technical  competence"  as  the  two 
most  important  qualities  of  the  WS,  and  "program  commitment"  and 
"employer  contacts"  as  two  other  important  qualities. 

6.  Assign  trainees  to  Work  Supervisors  who  really  want  to  work  with 
them.    Adjust  staff  work  load  if  necessary. 

d.  Reward  Work  Supervisors  for  their  extra  responsibilities. 

e.  Supervise  or  provide  a  detailed  training  curriculum  for  the  Work 
Supervisor. 

f.  Screen  applicants  for  Work  Supervisor  positions  by  asking  detailed 
information  related  to  the  field  in  which  he  will  instruct. 

g.  Develop  daily  "responsibility"  sheets  for  new  Work  Supervisors. 

h.  Give  the  Work  Supervisor  technical  assistance  to  develop  a  curriculum. 

i.  Hold  inter-  or  intra-agency  meetings  of  Work  Supervisors  to  discuss 
curriculum  development  and  the  solution  of  common  problems. 

j.    Hold  inter-dtsciplinary  meetings  so  that  conflict  over  client 

responsibility  does  not  arise.   


3,  •  Recruit  Career  Development  Specialist  (CDS) 

a.  Identify  competencies  necessary  and  prepare  job  description. 

b.  Include  "career  development  training- competence"  and  "teaching 
ability"  as  the  two  most  important  qualities  of  the  CDS,  and 
"program  commitment"  and  ''understanding"  as  two  other  important 
qualities. 

c.  Stipulate  precise  job  required  behavioral  skills,  and  train  for 
those  behaviors. 

d.  Train  CDS  to  intervene  more  directly  in  the  participant's  home  and 
familial  problems. 

e.  Station  CDS's  at  training  sites. 

f.  Supervise  both  CDS's  and  WS's  with  a  single  supervisor. 

g.  Break  down  long-term  career  development  goals  into  a  series  of  short 
term  achievable  goals. 

h.  Continuously  assess  the  participant's  skills  development. 

i.  Begin  follow-up  immediately  after  placement  on  the  job  and  continue 
at  regular  intervals. 
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B.  Participant  Training 

*     1.    Establish  appropriate  instructional  models. 

a.  Implement  direct  reinforcement  procedures  (operant  conditioning) 
that  will  reward  participants  at  appropriately  designed  intervals 
for  approp'^iately  solicited  behaviors. 

b.  Move  to  contingency  contracting  (where  rewards,  typically  tokens, 
are  given  contingent  on  specified  behaviors)  as  behaviors  and 
attitudes  become  established  through  direct  reinforcanent. 

c.  Move  on  to  social  modeling  (learning  through   imitations)  as  behaviors 
and  attitudes  become  better  established  through  contingency  contracting. 

2.    Implement  existing  instructional  materials. 

a.  Use  Occupational  Essentials,  a  program  available  from  the  H.C.  Johnson 
Press  which  is  designed  to  develop  skills  and  attitudes  for  employment. 

b.  Use  the  Human  Development  Program,  a  program  which  is  designed  to 
develop  skills  and  attitudes  for  interpersonal  relations. 

c.  Integrate  instructional  and  work  programs  and  provide  payment  for  each. 

d.  Design  programs  to  give  participants  a  sense  of  increasing  academic 
competence  and  practical  relevance. 

e.  Keep  instructional  groups  between  six  and  fifteen  members  in  size. 

f.  Identify  goals  of  instructional  program  in  specific  terms  and  link 
them  to  vocational  goals. 

C.  Objectives 

1.  Persons  selected  to  serve  as  Work  Supervisors  and  Career  Development 
Specialists,  after  completing  the  staff  training  program,  will  be  able 
to  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  youngsters  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school,  as  determined  by  a  high  retention  rate  of  the  program  (at  least 
70%)  and  satisfaction  of  program  participants,  trained  staff,  and  outside 
observers. 

2.  Youngsters  participating  in  the  programs  will  demonstrate  a  more  positive 
self-appraisal  (or  self-concept),  as  measured  by  instruments  such  as  the 
Career  Maturity  Inventory  Competence  Test,  Part  I:    Knowing  Yourself, 

.  or  the  Cooper smith  Self -Esteem  Inventory. 

3.  Youngsters  participating  in  the  program  will  demonstrate  an  increased 
motivation  toward  career  development  and  toward  work,  as  determined 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  requests  for  further  vocational  or 
career  development  training. 

4.  Youngsters  participating  in  the  program  will  demonstrate  more  consistent 
and  appropriate  career  aspirations  in  terms  of  their  self -awareness  and 
personal  development,  as  determined  by  appropriately  designed  assessment 
techniques  and  instruments. 
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Recruitment,  orientation,  and  assessment  of  participants. 

1.  The  following  five  criteria  will  be  used  to  select  participants 
for  the  program: 

a.  A  drop-out  who  has  younger  siblings 

b.  A  drop-out  who  has  high  academic  skill  or  training  potential 

c.  A  drop-out  who  is  unemployed 

d.  A  drop-out  who  is  or  will  become  a  parent 

e.  A  drop-out  who  is  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19. 

2.  Each  participant  will  be  assessed  relative  to  his  potentials, 
interests,  attitudes,  and  achievements.    An  individualized  program  , 
will  be  developed  which  will  account  for  these  particular  participant 
characteristics. 

Educational  Program 

1.    This  program  will  consist  of  two  phases:    one  phase  consisting  of 

part-time  work  and  the  second  phasfe  consisting  of  part-time  instruction. 
Each  participant  will  be  paid  an  hourly  wage,  with  bonuses  given  as 
part  of  the  direct  reinforcement  training  program. 

2     The  instructional  program  will  consist  of  three  instructional  models, 
a.    For  approximately  the  first  month,  depending  upon  the  individual  s 
needs,  a  participant  will  be  involved  with  instruction  on  a  direct 
reinforcement  schedule  where  payments  will  be  made  as  part  of  the 
reward  structure.    During  this  time,  the  program  will  address  each 
participant's  state  of  readiness  and  will  deal  with  basic  job 
preparation  tasks. 

b     During  the  second  and  third  months,  again,  dependent  upon  need, 
the  instructional  model  used  will  be  contingency  contracting. 
The  emphasis  of  the  program  during  these  two  months  will  be  to 
promote  adequate  self-concept  through  the  Human  Development 
Program  and  the  identification,  examination  and  reflection  of 
the  participants^  value  system  and  other  related  occupational 
tasks  through  the  Singer  Job  Survival  Skills  Program. 

c     From  about  the  fourth  month  to  the  conclusion  of  the  program, 
the  instructional  model  will  consist  of  a  variable  mix  of  direct 
reinforcement, contingency  contracting,  and  social  modeling. 
The  program  will  also  deal  with  consumer  concerns,  money  man- 
agement, and  legal  rights  and  responsibilities.    The  participants 
will  be  directed  into  one  of  three  areas  during  this  part  of  the 
program: 
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1.  Schooling,    with  options  for  6ED  or  attending  high  school, 
arranging  for  atttndance  at  a  local  community  college,  or 
arranging  for  attendance  at  a  local  trade  school. 

2.  Training  on-the-job  for  the  participant^  with  options  for 
GED,  an  apprenticeship  arrangement,  or  specific  skill  or 
trade  development  activities. 

3.  Direct  employment  in  a  job  where  the  participant  will  have 
options  of  the  QED  or  an  unskilled  or  a  semi-skilled  job. 

3.  The  work  experience  phase  Is  that  psrt  of  the  program  in  which  the 
participant  Is  1n  a  productive  work  situation  as  distinguished  from 
formal  training  and  informal  instruction. 

a,  opportunities  1n  the  work  experience  program  may  lead  to  more 
advanced  steps. 

b,  The  work  experience  program  amy  offer  possible  future  employment 
at  the  work  site, 

c.  This  program  can  offer  a  means  of  rounding  p.ut^.a^  pantjctpant's 
preparation  for  work. 

d.  The  work  program  can  offer  an  understanding  of  the  disciplines 
of  working. 

4.  A  labor  market  Information  system  will  be  established  using  the 
expertise  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  local  employers, 
local  labor,  parents,  and  a  placement  counselor  or  a  cooperative 
education  work  study  coordinator  from  a  local  district.    The  system 
will  operate  using  existing  VIEW  materials  and  the  facilities  of 
the  retrieval  system  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  to 
maintain  an  up-to-date  listing  of  the  occupations  and  current 
needs. 

5.  Since  the  total  program  is  planned  upon  an  employer -based  model, 
training  sites  should  be  made  available  at  each  work  site  so  that 
the  instructional  program  can  be  dealt  with  at  or  near  the  work 
site.    In  this  way,  participants  can  see  a  more  direct  relationship 
of  what  they  are  doing  In  the  Instructional  situation  to  what  they 
will  be  doing  In  the  work  situation. 

6.  The  program  will  use  exisltng  placement  resources  and  implement 
cooperative  placement  activities  with  existing  school,  community 
and  government  agencies. 

Objectives 

1.  Participating  youngsters  will  demonstrate  an  Increased  knowledge  of 
occupational  Information  related  to  job  duties  and  tasks,  as 
measured  by  such  Instruments  as  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory 
Competency  Test,  Part  2:    Knowing  About  Jobs. 

2.  Coordination  and  use  of  existing  school,  community,  and  government 
resources  for  the  education,  training,  and  placement  of  participating 
youngsters  will  be  Increased,  as  determined  by  use  of  the  personnel 
and  facilities  of  agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
the  Interagency  Council,  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare,  the  Bureau 
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Employment  Security,  the  Susquehanna  Personnel  Managers  Association, 
Chambers  of  Coimerce,  local  businesses  and  industries,  and  local 
schools. 

3.  Participating  youngsters  will  be  successfully  placed  in  jobs  for 
which  they  were  trained  or  in  post-secondary  occupational  educa- 
tion and  training  programs,  as  determined  by  structured  interviews, 
indications  of  "post-program"  satisfaction,  and  comparisons  of 
where  placed  to  how  trained. 

4.  Participating  youngsters,  after  successful  completion  of  the 
program,  will  improve  career  and  occupational  interests  and 
capabilities,  practice  career  preparation  activities,  promote 
adequate  self-concepts,  identify,  examine  and  reflect  on  their 
own  value  system,  and  become  more  aware  of  themselves  as  consumers 
and  money  managers,  as  determined  by  appropriate  assessment 
techniques  and  instruments. 

5.  School  personnel  will  demonstrate  greater  interest  and  concern  for 
the  evolving  career  development  of  academically  and  socio-economi- 
cally  handicapped  students  (potential  and  actual  drop-outs)  as 
determined  by  a  continuation  or  modification  of  the  use  of  the 
Work  Supervisor  or  Career  Development  Specialist,  or  appropriate 
curricular  adaptations  or  revisions  for  a  more  realistic 
educational  experience  for  these  students  and  a  more  reilistic 
home/school  experience  for  their  families. 
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EVALUATION  SUBSYSTEM 


A.  Participant  progress 

1.  Evaluation  of  affective  dimensions. 

a.    Assessments  will  be  made  to  determine  the  change  in  self- 
concept,  self -awareness,  attitudes  toward  work,  and  career 
aspirations  of  each  participant  in  the  program. 

2.  Evaluation  of  skill  development. 

a.    Assessments  will  be  made  of  both  job  related  and  consumer 
related  skills. 

3.  Evaluation  of  cognitive  development. 

a.    Assessments  will  be  made  of  knowledges  held  by  participants  as 
related  to  both  the  affective  and  a  skill  domains. 

B.  Staff  training 

1.  Evaluation  of  affective  dimensions. 

a.    Assessments  will  be  made  of  staff  attitudes  toward  the  drop- 
out and  his  family,  and  the  program  in  general. 

2.  Evaluation  of  skill  development. 

a.    Assessments  will  be  made  of  supervisory  and  career  advisory 
skills  of  staff. 

C.  Cost  efficiency 

1.  Of  primary  concern  in  this  aspect  of  evaluation  will  be  the  program 
costs  per  participant. 

2.  Assessments  will  be  made  to  determine  whether  the  same  results 
could  be  made  with  less  money. 

*  3.    Assessments  will  be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  better  results 
could  be  made  with  the  same  amount  of  money. 

D.  Goals 

1.  Determine  the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  of  the  project  have 
been  accomplished. 

2.  Determine  what  factors  either  enable  or  precluded  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  objectives. 

3.  Promote  the  inclusion  of  the  successful  aspects  of  the  project 
into  ongoing  drop-out  training  programs. 
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APPENDIX  G 


CBITRAL  COLUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
-    km  Old  Berwick  Road 
Bloonsburg,  PA  17815 


CEHTRAL  COLUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  FOLLOW-UP  CARKTO  SURVEY 


1.    PLEASE  MAI3C  YOUR  FRBSE!IT  STASTOS.    MARK  ONLY  OSE 
BOX  PER  CQLUHS  AS  IT  APPLIES  TO  YOU.    TMSK  YOU. 

WORK  BOUND 
BTIUJIBIIT  RZSFOnSES 

Employed  full  tizoe 

33 

Btoployed  part  tiioe 

5 

UnestDlcxred.  looklx»  for  vork 

0 

UMBiDloQred.  zuat  looking  for  vork 

0 

MUitonr  aerrice 
Homaoftkar.  full  time 

3 

Statua  other  than  abov^ 

0 
0 

CoUeite.  full  tlxae 

37 

»  part  time 

1 

School 

Not  eoUasej 

.  fiill  tioe 

1 

Sclux>l 

^Not  eoUem 

.  part  tine 

0 

B.    FOR  EMPLOYED  AUD  UEEMPLOTED 

2.    WERE  YOU  A  CO^  STUDStlT  (PART  TBffi  SCHOOL 
AND  PART  TIME  OR  JOB  TRAIEIHG)  DURIRG  LAST 
YEAR  IN  H.  S.T 

YES                     »ao  TO  Q.  a 

YES  22 

NO                       •SKIP  TO  Q. 

No  17 

3.    DID  YOU  CORTinUE  EMPLOYHEOT  WITH  YOUR  C0«OP 
AFTER  H.  S.  T 

YSS 

YES  lo 

NO 

NO  6 

k.    UPON  LEAVING  H.  S.»  DID  YOU  WANT  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
YOUR  FIELD  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  STUDY? 

YES  29 

NO 

NO  0 

NO  MSWER 

NO  ANS.  3 

WHAT  MBTBODB  DID  YOU  TRY  TO  GET  YOUR  FIRST 
FULL  TINE  JOB  AFTER  H.  S.  (PI£ASE  MARK  ALL 
MBTBODB  USED) 

Wrote  lattara  to  amiplaFara 

1 

Anairared  halp  ifantad  ode 

o 

Phonaa  eonoxmlaa  for  Joh 

k 

Tried  atate  ancDloofBiant  a^sncy 

? 

Tried  nrivata  emploi^Raiesit  oMQclea 

0 

Got  laada  from  iKmMeior 

U 

Got  leadv  froa  friauda/relatiTea 

9 

Got  leada  tram  ToeatioiuJL  taacbara 

T 

Placed  ad  in  nevapapo* 

0 

Got  leada  tram  aebool  placement 

2 

Aaked  for  Job  in  peraon 

11 

Other  Methoda  (ficplain) 

Three  atudenta  knev  the  aBq;>loyer 

Three  atudenta  bad  their  Joha  prior  to  graduatira 
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CKHTRAL  COLUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  FOLLOW-UP  CAREER  SURVEY  COHTIHUED 


0.     lUU  zUUli  DlJlUiUij  UXY&  uUIJOANCE  XIi  Huw  TQ  Ufii  A 
JUST    ViWilv  AXili  THAT  Atrhi) 

WORK  BOUND 
STUDENT  RESPQRS! 

20 

1h 

Social  Security  application 

5 

About  state  cocployiBeQt  asency 

5 

ADout  psrXTate  eiaiuoyflMBiit  e^cDCies 

1 

AneveriiK  nant  ada 

iiDouv  V/Xvxx  Qcrvxce  jooe 

 1  

tiisx^  or  encpioyers  to  contact 

aO  MmwVT 

lu 

X 

7.    HOtf  MANY  FULL  TIME  JOBS  HAVE  YOU  HAD  SINCE 

FXUXonXnu  ilm  Om  T 

Hone 

o 

one 

cO 

XwO 

9 

Three 

0 

More  tkan  three 

0 

8.    DID  lOU  HAVE  YOUR  FIBST  FULL  TIME  JOB  UHED 
(ARRANGED  FOR)  BEFORE  lAAVUfG  H.  S.  T 

Yes 

Yes  26 

No 

No  n 

Ho  Ansver 

No  Ans.  2 

9.  .  90tf  MAHY  WEEKS  AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  DID  YOU 
sSTAHT  YOUR  FIPST  JOB? 

0-  20        15-  1 

1-  3  19-1 

2-  2        28-  1 

3-  1        23-  1 
U-  1 

5-  0   No  Ansr- 

6-  1 

0  0        If  less  th&n  10 »  voeks,  circle 
11        0  plus  the  number.    For  exaiQple» 

2  2        three  (3)  weeks  vould  be  circled  Example 

3  3        as  03    (see  exaiople).  ^0 
h  h        Circle  00  if  you  started  a  Job  11 

5  5        a  fev  days  after  ccjz^letion  of  22 

6  6        nigh  school.  30? 

7  7  **** 

D  D 

0  8 
9  9 

10.  HOW  WELL  DID  YOUR  H.  S.  COURSES  PREPARE  YOU  FOR 
YOUR  PRESEHT  JOB  OR  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM? 

Excellent  preparation 

6 

Good  preparation 

17 

Pre^mration  only  fair 

10 

Poor  Preparation 

5 

No  Answer 

1 

APPERDIXG 


CEBTRAL  COLUMBIA  EIOH  SCBOOL  GRADUATE  F(XLIiOW-UP  CAREER  SURVEY  CGliTIlIUED 


PIiBASI  RESPOND  TO  18  VSEK  SEMESTER  COURSBS  

1.    Very  acceptable      2.    Saaewbat  acceptalale 
3»    No  notlceab  le  difference         Sooefwhat  ineffective 
5*    Entirely  Ineffective 


HEAT  ADDZTlUeiAL  COURSES  DO  YOU  FEEL  WOUID  BE 
HELPFUL  ZN  PREPARZHG  YOU  VQR  YOUR  PRESERT 
OCCOPATIQB  OR  ETOCmOHAL  PROGRAM  T 


1-  26 

2-  7 

3-  1 


5-1 
Tto  Ana  k 


Electronics 
Sales 

Industrial  Engineering 
Medical  Courses 

More  business  and  huaan  relations 
Heavy  ecuiwaent  operation 


Stndy  skiUK 
Advanced  da 
Business  lofr 
Mechanics 
CooBaunicatiim 
Foundation 


and  zKxte  taking 
a  processing 
ft  legal  inf onaation 


vitb  elders 
Jiying  


I  FEEL  THAT  THE  FOLLDiONG  ETrORTS  VOULD  HAVE  MORE  KDSBUMSK  jH 
PREPARED  ME  FOR  MY  PRESBHT  OCCOPATION  OR  BDUCATIOBAL  PRO^ 


Better  Career  Education 
School  vorking  closer  with  local  industry 
I4nre  social  skills 
More  infomation  about  specific  Jobs 
Better  advice 


PUiASE  CHECK  YOUR  CURRICULUM  MAJOR. 


Business  Educatic^ 


IT 


Distributive  Education 


Home  Econodaics 


Agriculture 


business  Administration 


Acadccdc 


ffoAnsver 


DID  YOU  USUALLY  GET  YOUR  ^TOST  CHOICE"  COURSE  ? 


Yes 


Ho 


No  AnsvCT 


Please  LIST  THOSE  COURSES  OR  ACTIVITIES  YOU  FEEL  WERE  OF 
LEAST  VALUE  TO  YOU. 


Shop 

Biology 

World  Cultures 

Ghost  and  Horror  Tales 

Career  Education 

History  ($  responses) 

Required  English 

Req:uired  Math 

Geography 

Geosaetry 


Science 
Health  (2) 
Art  (2) 
Music  (2) 
Gym 

Social  Studied 
Algebra 
Joinmalism 
Hovels 

Five  studaats  respondeb  that  all 
their  courses  had  been  beneficial > 
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APPENDIX  G 

CEHTRAL  COLUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL  (gUDUATE  FOLIXTW-^UP  GAHKER  SURVEY  CCfflTIHlIED 


XL.    WHAT  urn  OP  A  JOB  DO  YOU  HAVET 


Deleveries 

Flight  Facilities  and  Eqtiipm«it  Representative 
Boolskeeper 


Equiiment  operator 
Electronic  tecbnidan 
Military 

Warehouse  vorker  (3) 
Clerk  typist  (2) 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Clerk  (2) 
Hospital  Orderly 
Manager  (2) 
Machine  Operator 
Secretary  (6) 
Bulldoser  Operator 
Iroduce  clerk 
Waitress 

Dairy  Farm  Worker 

Mason 

Mechanic 


Carpeiter 
Diahvasber 
Scheduler-^  8 1  St  ant 
Asaexobler  &  Inspector 
Bank  Teller 
Block  Layer 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  PRESBRT  HOURLY  RATE  (BEFORE  DEDUCTIONS) 

$1.00  -  i 

il.U9 

2 

$1.50  -  i 

11.99 

$2.00  -  I 

 X?  

$2.50  -  112.99 

7 

$3.00  -  $3.1*9 

5 

$3.50  -  $3.09 

3 

$U.00  and  over 

1 

Not  Applicable 

3 

No  Anaver 

1 

12.    HOW  RELATED  IS  YOUR  PRESENT  JOB  TO  YOUR 
H.  S.  OCCUPAnQNAL  COURSE? 

Sams  Occupation  Studied  (Skip  to  quest.  lU) 

k 

Highly  Related 

8 

Only  SllKbtly  Related 

17 

Completely  Unrelated 

7 

No  Answer 

3 

13.  WHAT  WAS  THE  MAIN  REASON  FOR  NOT  GIFTING 
PRESENT  JOB  IN  FIELD  OF  STUDY?  (PLEASE 
MARK  ONLY  GSt  ANSWER) 

Never  planned  to  vork  in  that  field 

2 

Tried,  but  couldn't  find  Job  In  field 

1 

Did  not  feel  that  I  learned  enou^ 

3 

Discovered  pay  vas  too  low 

3 

Decided  I  did  not  like  type  vork 

2 

AFPERDIX  G 


woBic  bouhd 

STUDENT  RESPQHSES 

i.oo  jLxxiu.e  o&portusilty  for  aavancesxient 

0 

uecxacKl  I  dla  not  like  vorkliiR  conditions 

0 

Better  tym  of  opportunity  eme  alon^ 

5 

Not  accepted  In  apprentice  profcram 

0 

Other  Reason  (beXov) 

5 

Went  to  vork  In  family  business 
iwurnea  v3i 
Too  iBuch  hassle 

Ho  Ansver 

16 

14.  WHAT  AUSWZR  BEST  TBLLS  HOW  YOU  GOT  YOUR  FIRST 
JOB  AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOLT 

Throui^  school  co-op  prosram 

11 

Throu^  vocational  teacher 

2 

Throuidi  school  counselor 

1 

Throu^ch  school  Placement  office 

3 

TfarouKh  other  school  personnel 

1 

Private  eBrployment  aiceni^ 

0 

State  eoKployiBent  asency 

2 

Through  parent  or  relative 

8 

Tharou^  faoily  or  personal  frirad 

d 

On  SOT  ovn«  without  anarone's  he3.p 

o 

utusr 

WiilST  AD 

1 

Ho  Answer 

1 

Urn     run  xoUqIS  Xii  wJMBati  UK  owiOOL 

WnAiX  XXrE  wOLI'BuA  Oi\  DwnOOL  ARE  XOU  HOW 
ATTTSNDUIGT 

COLLEGE  BOUHD 

stuhbht  rbspondES 

Cccssunity  College 

0 

Private  2  year  College 

0 

State  College.  Branch  Campus 

State  CoUese.  Main  Campus 

Private  1^  year  Collese 

Private  Business  School 

0 

Private  Technical  School  (Mllltaz^j 

1 

Area  Vo-Tech  School 

0 

Other 

Hursins  School 

2 

PRIVATS  3  year  Bible  training  School 

1 

16.  IS  YOUR  SCHOOL  IH  STATE  OR  OUT  OF  STATE? 

IH  STATE 

OUT  OF  STATE 

AFPEQDTZ  6 


CEBTRAL  COUJMBIA  HlCg  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  FOLLOW-^JP  CARESR  SURVgy  CtJIfrmUKD 


17.  DO  XOU  UVE  AT  HOME  OR  AT  SCHOOL? 

At  hOBie 

19 

At  school 

23 

18.  AB£  YOUR  FRESEETT  STUDXES  RELATED  TO  YOUR 
H.  S.  OCCUPAnaKAL  COURSES? 

Related 

29 

Unrelated 

9 

No  Ansver 

u 
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APPENDIX-IT 

CENTRAL  CXDLUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL  1973-197A  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
VOCATIONAL  COURSE  ENROLLMENT  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX 


GRADE  9 


GRADE  10 


GRADE  11 


GRACE  12 


YOUNG  MEN   YOUNG  VOEN     YOUNG  MEN   YOUNG  WOMEN    YOUNG  MEN   YOUN^  WOMEN   YOUNG  MEN  YOW^ 


Student 

Total   

Ave,  Number 

Voc.^Courses 


Vocational 
Subiects 

Number  of 
Students 

Percentage 

Vocational 
Subjects 

Number  of 
Students 

Percentage 

Vocational  | 
Subiects  1 

o  u 

H  C 
»  (t 

jQ  XI 

Percentage 

Vocational 

>f4 

O  (f 
4" 

tt  4 

§  5 

Percentage 

Vocational 

Number  of 
Student K 

Pezcentage 

'  Vocational 

Sublectf: 

<4-l 

o  ii: 
+■ 
H  c 

•9 

Z  (/} 

Percentage 

Vocational 
Subiects 

Number  of 
Students 

Percentage 

Q 

11 

10 

0 

U 

15 

0 

10 

13 

0 

26 

0 

6 

8 

0 

18 

19 

0 

15 

21 

1 

26 

23 

1 

36 

40 

1 

22 

28 

1 

20 

22 

1 

9 

13 

1 

16 

17 

1 

9 

13 

2 

27 

24 

2 

28 

31 

2 

20 

26 

2 

19 

20 

2 

10 

U 

2 

16 

17 

2 

21 

30 

3 

29 

26 

3 

12 

13 

3 

13 

17 

3 

13 

14 

3 

15 

21 

3 

12 

13 

3 

17 

24 

U 

15 

U 

1 

1 

4 

8 

10 

8 

9 

4 

9 

13 

8 

9 

4 

2 

3 

5 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

4 

U 

5 

12 

17 

5 

11 

12 

5 

2 

3 

6 

6 

6 
7 

8 

11 

8 

7 

6 
7 

2 

2 

6 

6 

9 

6 

3 

4 

7 

7 

7 

4 

4 

7 

1 

1 

8 

8 
9 

8 
9 

8 

8  . 

8 
9 
10 

8 

9 

1 

1 

2 

3 

10 

10 

10 

9 
10 

9 
10 

9 
10 

100 


2.43 


100 


2.29 


88 


2.71 


92 


2.85 


77 


3.61 


88 


3.47 


86 


3.52 


10 
C  «  ( 

o 

•r«  Ui 

w  •»-  , 

O  JQ 


0 
1 

2 
3 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

0 
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APPENDIX-H 

OENTRAL  COLUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL  1973-1974  ACAffiMIC  YEAR 
VOCATIONAL  COURSE  ENROLLMENT  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX 


GRADE  10 


GRADE  11 


GRADE  12 


HG  WOMEN     YOUNG  MEN   YOUNG  WOMEN    YOUNS  MEN   Y0UN3  WOMEN   YOUNG  MEN    YOUNG  WOMEN 


o» 
to 

c 

o 


C  m 
o 

t!  * 

fO  T- 

U  M 

o  s 
>  to 


O  cr> 
H  C 


ID 

t 

O 
H 


(f4 


c  <o 

O  •f', 

»«H  O  H  C 
CP 

o 

>  CO 


o  (Of  m 
o 

H 


«  0)1 


CD 


<fl   O  U9 


CP  -r- 
O  ^ 
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ABSTRACT 


The  Standards  of  Quality  atata  that  90%  of  the  graduates 
not  furthering  their  education  will  be  prepared  for  the  world  of 
vjork.     The  York  County  counselors  had  been  accused  of  cupporting 
the  college-bound  students  more  than  the  students  preparing  to 
enter  the  job  market  immediately  upon  graduation. 

All  intermediate  and  senior  hig?i  school  counselors  took 
part  in  a  staff  development  program  entailing  both  instruction 
and'  first  havr^  experiences  in  the  State  Department  of  Education 
defined  vocational  areas. 

Attitude  .scales  administered  to  the  counselors  indica'ted  a 
positive  reaction  to  areas  of  priority  of  student  needs,  educa*-" 
tional,  and  vocational  education  plans. 

Enrollment  requests  for  vocational  courses  is  4';i  higher 
for  19/5-76  than  during  1974--75*  Enrollir^ent  requeFt  ficiures 
are  up  in  pra-vocationai  areas  and  first  year  T:jra';;ram3,  thus 
allowing  further  developriient  of  job  entry  skills. 


Vocational  la-^Servica  for  . 
Secondary  Gttidanca  Counselors 

INTRODUCTION 

-At  a  school  board  maeting  prior  to  March  19,  1974,  notices- 
able  criticism  was  voiced  from  the  business  ccraminity  concerning 
the  nianner  in  which  guidance  counselors  directed  their  efforts 
to  college-bound  students  at  the  expense  of  some  non-col legs- 
bound  students*    The  matter  was  considered  as  a  staff  problem, 
and  the  staff  development  program  was  designed  to  improve  atti- 
tude and  knowledge  in  the  vocational  areas  and  to  measure  the 
carry-over  to  students  in  terms  of  enrollment  requests • 

STATEJIENT  OF  PROBLEM 

The  Standards  of  Quality  state  that  90?6  of  the  graduates 
not  furthering  their  education  will  be  prepared  for  the  world 
of  work.    The  enrollment  in  vocational  programs  in  York  County 
for  1974-75  was  low,  and  it  was  felt  that  it  was  not  high  enough 
to  insure  that  this  standard  could  be  met."  '  students  appeai:  to 
be  waiting  too  long  to  decide  on  a  direction  for  the  future 7 
thuSf  the  enrollment  in  the  second  year  vocational  programs  was 
very  .low. 

County  vocational"  teachers  believe  that  counselors  are 
more  oriented  to  and  aware  of  college-bound  non-vocational  back- 
ground than  they  are  perceptive  to  students  who  will  be  in  the 
job  market  upon  graduation. 

This  project  was  designed  to  make  counselors  aware  of 
modern  trends  in  vocational  education  by  instructing  them  in  the 


% 

various  areas.    It  waa  also  dasigned  to  maka  them  more  cognizant 
of  coiainunity  needs  and  improve  their  skills  in  counseling  students 
who  need  a  vocational  education  in  order  to  enter  the  world  of 
work. 

It  was  believed  that  guidance  counoelors,  who  are  very 
specialized  educators,  find  it  difficult  to  relate  the  concept  of 
an  occupation  of  non^-college  orientation  with  their  background?  . 
however,  with  most  guidance  counselors  having  a  rnaster's  degree, 
it  was  felt  that  this  base  would  help  build  a  more  effective 
program.     In  order' -that  counselors  would  become  better  informed 
of  the  latest  trends  in  vocational  education,  the  objectives  of 
this  program  were: 

1,  To  have  counselors  visit  local  employers  to  observe  students 
and/or  former  students  on  the  job,  — - 

2,  To  stimulate  the  program  planning  in  a  laboratory  experience. 

3,  To  have  counselors  inform  more  students  about  the  world  of 
work, 

4,  To  have  the  counselors  show  a  more  positive  attitude  toward 
non  college-bound  students  as  shown  by  attitude  pre-test 
and  attitude  post-test. 

The  hypothesis  tested  was  that  xf  counselors  are  more  aware  of 
vocational  opportun it lea ,  the  VQcational  enrollment  will  increase, 

ANALYSIS  OF  FINDINGS      Part  h 

Objective  number  one  was  accomplished  by  conducting  a  field 
trip  once  a  week  for  13  weeks.     These  fxeld  trips  were  follow-up 
for  a  presentation  that  was  made  eaeh'weekby  one  of  the  state 
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defined  vocational  areas. 

Objectiva  number  two  was  completed  as  the  follcw-up  for  a 
presentation  by  the  Virginia  Employment  Commission. 

Objective  -ajimber  three  tests  the  hypothesis  of  the  basic  re- 
search carried  on  and  is  discussed  later  in  this  paper. 

Objective  number  four  was  met  as  meaaured'^by  a  locally  de- 
signed attitude  scale"^. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FINDINGS       Part  B 

Question  1.  of  the  attitude  scale  is  show'n  in  Pig.  1. 
Fig,  2  shows  the  analysis  of  teacher  answers  in  tabular  fox"m» 

Positive  changes  in  attitude  are  significant  in  parts  a, 
f,  and  o«     Positive  results  are  also  indicated  for  part  d,  and  1* 
Negative  changes  that  are  significant  are  found  in  part  j  with 
negative  tendencies  being  found  in  g  and  n. 

Fig.  3  is  a  copy  of  the  second  question  of  the  Attitude  Sur- 
vey administered  to  the  counselors,     Fig«  3A  is  a  copy  of  the  ans- 
wer sheet  for  Question  2  of  the  Attitude  Survey. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  rank  order  importance  given  ^^arioas  aspects 
of  vocational  counseling  in  September"  of  1974.    Pig.  5  shows  the 
rank  order  of  importance  given  these  same  aspects  of  counseling 
in  December  of  1975^  upon  the  completion  of  this  staff  development 
program.     Fig.  6  compares  these  ranks  and  shows  the  changes  that 
occurred  as  measured. 

•*"Guidance  Attitude  Survey,  York  County  Public  Schools, 
Compiled  by  Richard  E.  Barber,  School  Psychologist. 


Fig.  1 

Question  1-Attituda  Scale 

pireet ions s    This  is  a  test  of  your  attitude  towards  a  nuinbar  of 
statemants  listed  balow.    We  would  like  your  eandid  opinion  and  w© 
acknowledge  there  are  dagreas  of  intensity  for  attitudes  and  no 
two  people  will  entirely  agree  on  how  to  answer  all  of  these  state- 
laents.    Your  scores  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential  and  will  not 
be  used  to  judge  your  job  performance. 

After  reading  a  statement,  if  you  strongly  agree  with  it,  write  +3 
next  to  the  corresponding  number  on  the  score  sheet.    If  you  gener- 
ally agree  with  the  statement,  v/rite  4-2  next  to  the  corresponding 
number,  and  if  you  only  mildly  agree,  -fl. 

Likewise,  if  you  strongly  disagree  with  a  statement,  write  -3,  if 
you  generally  disagree,  --2,  and  if  you  only  mildly  disagree,  -1. 
Please  do  not  leave  any  statements  blank. 

There  is  no  time  limit. 

a.  It  is  preferable  to  have  a  college  degree  in  today's  job  market. 

b.  It  is  important  to  know  a  student's  ability  to  counnel  wisely. 

c.  Most  students  today  are  receiving  adequate  educational  counseling, 
d*  Most  students  today  are  receiving  adequate  job  counseling. 

e.  Students  are  aware  of  vocational  opportunities  that  are  available. 

f .  Counselors  are  aware  of  job  opportunities  for  high  school  graduates. 

g.  More  students  should  be  going  into  vocational  programs  than  are  now. 

h.  Counselors  need  more  time  for  vocational  types  of  counrreling. 

i.  It  would  be  better  if  more  students  went  on  to  collage. 

j.  There  are  too  few  vocational  training  cpu:^ses  available. 

k.  A  better  student  will  avoid  vocational  training  couraes, 

1.    counselors  generally  have  sufficient  information  for  colleger- 
bound  students. 

m.    Many  parents  have  a  negative  attitude  towards  vocational  training. 

n.    The  poorer  student  will  be  directed  towards  vocational  training 
tract  s . 

o,    Counf5e.lor0  have  adequate  knowledge  of  vocational  training  oppor- 
tunities. - 
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Question  1 


Fig.  2 

-  Guidance  Attitude  Survey 
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Pig.  3 

Question  2  -  Attitude  Scale 


Directions:    VThile  counseling  students  we  all  tend  to 
sea  certain  areas  as  having  more  importance  for  deci- 
sion making  than  others .     Please  rank  order  the  jqpllow-- 
ing  items  in  relative  importance  for  counseling  stu-- 
dents  as  you  presently  see  them.    Rank  from  1  (most 
important)  to  15  (least  important). 

  grades 

  socials-economic  background 

^  job  market  outlook 

 ^  vocational  training  opportunities 

  salary 

student ' s  interests 

 ^  scholarships  ^ 

____  on- job  training  available 
—  > 

  desires  of  parents 

  advancement  opportunities 

^  ^  _      test  data  on  student 
security  of  career 

  job  prestige 

  personality  of  student 

  aptitude 


Fig.  3A 


Scoring  Sheet  For  Attitude  Statements 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

3. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


„7„ 

^  10 


Pig,  4 

Quastion  2  -  Rank  Order  Results  for  9-74 


Rank  order  results  9-74 

'^Please  ranJ;  order  the  following  itoxas  in  relative  impor- 
tance for  counseling  students  as  you  presently  see  them.*' 

The  following  ranks  were.o&tainad  on  the  pra-^test  of  9-74. 


Rank 

Score 

Statement 

1. 

21 

student's  interests 

2. 

35 

aptitude 

3. 

46 

personality  of  student 

4. 

77 

job  market  outlook 

5. 

94 

grades 

6. 

102 

vocational  training  opportunities 

7. 

106 

on-job  training  available 

8. 

108 

social-econoraie  background 

9. 

110 

advancement  opportunities 

10. 

112 

security  of  career 

11. 

115 

test  data  on  student 

12. 

144 

desires  of  parents 

13. 

148 

scholarships 

14. 

-  -151 

salary 

15. 

171 

job  prestige 

ERIC 
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Fig.  S 

Question  2  -  Raiik  Order  Results  for  12-74 
Raiife  order  results  12-74 

"Plaasa  rank  order  the  following  ite-iiS  in  relative  importance 
for  eounseling  students  as  you  presently  see  them, ^  • 

The  follovtring  ranks  were  obtained  on  the  poat^-teat  of  12-74  • 


Rank 

Score 

Statement 

1. 

18 

student's  interests 

2. 

32 

aptitude 

3. 

61 

personality  of  student 

4. 

80 

job  caarket  outlook 

5. 

90 

grades 

6. 

93 

test  data  on  student 

7. 

105 

vocational  training  opportunities 

8. 

111 

security  of  career 

119 

advancement  opportunities 

10. 

127 

on~job  training  available 

11. 

130 

desires  of  parents 

12. 

133 

salary 

13. 

134 

scholarships 

14. 

143 

social-economic  backgroutid 

15. 

164 

job  prestige 
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Question  2 


Fig.  G 

Rank  order  of  Items  for  Sept.  74  Compared  to  Dec. 
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Fig.  G   ■  ■ 
rtion  2  -  Rank  Order  of  Items  for  Sept.  74  Coir^pared  to  Dec.  74 
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Fig,  7  i0  a  copy  of  Question  3  v^hich  asked  counselors  to 
rank  certain  statements  in  regard  to  their  greatest  needs  for 
further  staff  development.    Pig.  8  compares  their  felt  need  at 
the  beginning  of  the  staff  development  program  to  that  at  the 
cease  of  the  prcjgram. 

Pig.  9  sho^vs  that  the  home  economics  requests  at  York*  for  • 
the  school  year  74-75  were  497.,  and  for  1975-76  there  were  396- 
showing  a  decrease  of  99  youngsters.    Tabb  High  School  home  econ- 
omics  requests  shelved  439  for  the  school  year  74-75,  and  677  for 
the  school  year  75-76  with  an  increase  of  238  students.  The 
1974-75  total  for  home  economics  was  936  youngsters  and  1073 
for  the  school  year  75-76,  giving  the  county  a  total  of  137  more 

requests  for  the  *76  school  session  than  the  '75  request. 

Fig.  10  shows  that  the  industrial  arts  enrollment  at 
York  High  School  has  increased  52  with  the  largest  single  pro- 
gram being  in  the  graphic  arts  area.    On  the  other  hand,  Tabb 
High  School  requests  dropped  from  546  to  ,383  making  a  total 
of  252  students  less  than  the  current  year.    The  greatest  drop 
in  Tabb  enrollment  appears  to  be  in  basic  photography  and  in 
the  woodworking  area. 

Although  the  total  enrollment  in  industrial  arts  is 
down,  enrollment  in  world  of  construction  and  world  of  manufac-- 
turing  are  up  at  Tabb  High  School. 

Fig.  11  sho^v^s  the  tabulation  of  enrollment  requests  in  the 
field  of  distribution.  First  year  D.E.  is  up  in  both  schools,  ■ 
and  second  year  D.E.  enrollments  did  not  drop. 

The  enrollment  requests  in  the  business  education  area 
are  shavvn  in  Fig.  12.     Introduction  to  business  is  signifantly 


Pig.  7 

Question  3  -  Attituda  Scala 


Directions g    Guidance  counseling  requiraa  a  con- 
tinual awareness  of  many  things  in  many  areas. 
In  relation  to  your  ami  counseling  abilities,  please 
rank  order  the  following  statements  in  regards  to 
your  greatest  need  for  further  kno'&^'ledge  and  pro- 
ficiency (1)  to  least  needed  to  gain  further  know- 
ledge and  proficiency  {5}, 


business  training  opportunities 
college-bound  students 
vocational  programs 
non-'high  school  graduates 
high  school  graduates 
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Fig.  9 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Enrollment  Request  Data 
School  Year  74-75  Compared  to  75-76 


Course 
No. 


Course 
Title 


York 
74-75 


Tabb 
74-75 


County 

Total 

74-75 


York 
75-76 


Tabb 
75-76 


100 
101 


KIT  MGT 
.MEAI,  PREP 


42 
47 


32 
30 


74 
77 


49 
40 


91 
93 


102 
103 


ENTERTAINING 
CK  AROUND  WLD 


14 
32 


18 
47 


32 

79 


20 
24 


28 
44 


104 
105 


110 


CONVEK  ECON  CKG 
DESSERTS 


15 
44 


^7 
■65 


42 
109 


GRM  CLTHNG  SEL 


21 


15 


36 


26 
22 


11 


36 
51 


23 


112 
115 


CLOTH  CONST 
SKf  W  KNITS 


99 
33 


51 
26 


150 
59 


125 


71 
20 


57 
31 


116 
117 


DRAP  &  UPHOL 
CR  NEEDLEWK 


6 

80 


10. 
45 


2 
44 


9 
53 


130 


■131 
133 


INTERIOR  DESIGN 


10 


HOUSE  DESIGN 
FAMILY  FINANCE 


5 
13 


-11. 
15 

4 


23 


20 
17 


8 


9 
9 


41 


19 

16 


134 
140 


CHLD  DEVELOPjfflINT 
i'TAGE  EARNING 


22 

14 


32 

9 


54 
23 


25 
16 


TOTALS 


437 


439 


936 


396 


82 
3 


677 


18 


Pig.  9 


HOMB  ECONOMICS 

Enrollment  Request  Data 
School  year  74-75  Compared  to  75-76 


xorK 

xorK 

County  < 

Cty.  char 

Title 

74-75 

74*-75 

Total 

75-75 

75--75 

Total 

School  Yg 

74-75 

75-76 

1974-75 

1975-76 

KIT  MGT 

42 

32 

74 

4-56 

^'MEAL  PRFP 

47 

30 

11 

1  ESrrERTA  INING 

14 

18 

32 

20 

28 

48 

+  16 

j  CK  AROUND  WLD 

32 

47 

79 

24 

44 

68  ' 

-11 

iCOtJVEN  ECON  CKG 

15 

.27 

42 

26 

36 

62 

+20 

^DESSERTS 

^;     .   ^  ^  1 

44 

•65 

109  ' 

22 

51 

73 

-36 

21 

15 

36 

11 

23 

34 

-  2 

■  'CLOTH  CONST 

99 

51 

150 

71 

57 

128 

-22 

^SEW  W  KNITS 

33 

26 

59 

20 

31 

51 

-  8 

IDRAP  &  UPHOL 

6 

10 

16 

2 

9 

11 

-5 

CR  NEEDLEWK 

SO 

45 

125 

•  44 

53 

97 

-28 

1  INTERIOR  DESIGN 

10 

13 

23 

8 

41 

49 

+26 

iHOUSE  DESIGN. 

5 

15 

20 

9 

19 

28 

+  e 

^lI^fllLY  FINANCE 

13 

4 

17 

9 

16 

25 

+  8 

CHLD  DEVELOPJMENT 

22 

32 

54 

25 

82 

107 

+53 

'  ;tmGE  EARNING 

14 

3 

16 

3 

19 

-  4 

t  TOTALS 

1  

|437 

j  433 

■  936 

[(396 

677 

1073, 

•»-137 

18 


ERIC 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Enrollment  Requsst  Data 
School  Year  74-75    Compared  to  75-76 


course 
_lIo_.  ^  , 

Course  } 

York- 
74~75 

Tabb 
74-75 

County 

Total 

74-75 

"  York. 
75-76 

Tabb 
75-76 

Total ^ 
75-f  S 

250 

A'LD  OF-  CONSTRCT 

57 

50 

107 

46 

63 

109 

251  1 
•  253  i 

[7LD  OF  MPG 
riSCf-IL  DRAW 

25 

35 

11 
35 

36 
70 

15 
45 

39 
33 

54  j 

78  1 

257 
261 

?\DV  MECHL-  DKAW 
WOOD  TECH 

36 
16 

18  ■ 
34  . 

54 
50 

13 
31 

11 

17 

24 

48  i 

262 
263 

UOODKSG  mCH 
TTOOD  FINISHNG 

20 
24 

44 
47 

64 
71 

36 
33 

19 
15 

55 
48 

264 
265 

:fOOD  REF  &  REP 
BENCH  J-IETAL 

19 
3 

"  45 
57 

64  ■ 
60  • 

31 
2 

17 
21 

4§  ■ 
23 

2  68 

BASIC  .PHOT 

119 

88 

207 

74  •• 

44 

lis 

273 
274 

GPAPHIC  ARTS 
GPAVniC  ARTS 

12 

7 

52 

:  35 

64 
42 

37 
31 

30 
33 

67  1 
64  1 

J275 
276 

GPAPHIC  ARTS 
GRAPHIC  ARTS 

8 
8 

18 
12 

26 
20 

~  25 
22 

23 

18 

ml 

;  ml 

-  ■  TOTAL 

389 

546 

935 

441 

383 

824 

21 

o  ^  20 

ERIC 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Enrollment  Ksquast  Data 
School  Year  74-7S    Compared  to  75-76 


bursa             •  1 

York 

1 A  — '7- 
/fir—  /  3 

Tatb 

county  ] 
74-75  ' 

York. 
75-76 

rabb 
75-76 

County 

Total 

75-76 

Cty.cHarig© 
Scho©!  Ya?» 

1974-  75 

1975-  76 

D  OF  CONSTRCT 

57 

50 

107 

45 

63 

109 

+2 

fc>  OF  MFG 
bHL  DRAW 

25 
35 

11 
35 

■  36 
70 

15 
45 

39 
33 

54 
78 

+18 
+  8 

^  mCBL  DItAW 
OD  TECH 

36 
16 

18 
34 

54 

50 

13 
31 

11 
17 

24 

48 

-30 
-  2 

ODKNG  men 

OD  FINISKNG 

20 
24 

44 
47 

64 
71 

36 
33 

1.9 
15 

'■^55 
48 

—  0 
-23 

fOD  REF  &  REP 
INCH  METAL 

19 
3 

^  45 
57 

64 

60  ■' 

31 
2 

'  17 
21 

43 
23 

-16 
-37 

J. 

kSIC  PHOT 

119 

88 

207  j 

74" 

I  44 

118 

-89 

Sphic  arts 
^awiic  arts 

12 
7 

52  ■ 
'  35 

64 
42 

37 
31 

30 
33 

67 
64 

4-  3 
1  +20 

tAPHIC  ARTS 

8 
8 

18 
12 

26 
20 

25 
22 

23 

18 

48 
40 

"  +22 
+20 

ffiFHIC  ARTS 
TOTAL 

389 

546 

935 

441 

383 

824 

1    -111  J 

21 


20 
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DISTRIBUTIVB  EDUCATIOH 

Enrollment  Request  Data 
School  Year  74-75    Compared  to  7S-76 


York" 
75-76 


Total 
74-75 


course 
No. 


Course 
Title 


York 
74-75 


Tabb 
74-75 


County 

Total 

74-75 


Tabb 
75-76 


001 


FUITO  OF  DISTR 


27 


30 


57 


30 


51 


005 
006 


STUDIES  IN  MKTG 
'^DV  ST.  im  minG 

TOTAL 


24^ 
17 

68 


25 

9 

64 


49 
26 

132 


24 
 7. 

51 


25 
7 

84 


SO 
__14 

145 


1 


22 
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DISTRIBUTIVB  EDUCATION 

Enrollment  Request  Data 
School  Year  74-75    Compared  to  75-76 


Course 
Title 

York 
74-75 

Tabb 
74-75 

County 

Total 

74-75 

York 
75-76 

Tabb 
75-76 

County 

Total 

74-75 

Cty,  change 
School  Yr. 

1974-  75 

1975-  76 

CND  OF  DISTR 

27 

30 

57 

30 

51 

81 

4-24 

gJDIES  IN  MKTG 
DV  ST.   IN  MKrG 

.  24 

li 

25 
9 

•  49 
26 

24 
7 

26 
7 

50 
14 

+  1 
■  -12 

TOTAL 

68 

64 

132 

61 

84 

145 

+13 

23 


Fig.  12 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION ' 

Enrollment  Request  Data 
School  Year  74-75  Compared  to  73-76 


I 


No. 


Course 
Title  , 


200      aSTP.O  BUSINESS 


210 
214 


r 


215 
219 
220 
224 


CLRX  TYPIST  I 
CI.RK  TYPIST  II 


STENO  I 
r-E^vO  II 


BOOKKL-EPING  I 
ALV  P.QOKKEE  PING 


TOTALS 


York 
74-75 


67 


11 

8 


29 
12 


45 
3 


180 


Tabb 
74-75 


40 


11 
14 
33 


25 
9 


141 


County 

Total 

74-75 


107 


22 
22 


62 
21 

To" 

17 


32; 


York 
75-75 


48 


21 
12 


42 
19 


70 
13 


225 


Tabb 
75-75 


75 


27 
12 


36 


W 
14 


210 


123 

48 

24 


78 
25 


27 


435 


24 


Fig.  12 


BUSINESS  BDUCa^TION  ^ 

Enrollment  Request  Data 
School  Year  74-75  Compared  to  75-76 


Course 

York 
74-75 

Tabb 
74-75 

County 

Total 

74-75 

York 
75-76 

Tabb 
75-75 

County 

Total 

75-75 

Cty.  Chane 
School  Yd 
1974-75 
_ 1975-76 

tNTRO  BUSINESS 

67 

40 

107 

48 

\  75 

123 

4-16 

:lr:c  typist  i 
jlrk  typist  11 

11 
8 

14 

22 
22 

21 
12 

27 
12 

48 

■  24 

+26 
+  2 

»TEKO  I 

>Tsyo  Ti 

29 
12 

33 
S 

62 
21 

42 
19 

36 

•  6 

-  78 
25 

+16 
+  4 

500KiCIir::Pi:iG  I 
iDV  P.OGPvKrirPING 

4t 
0 

25  ■ 
9 

70 
17 

70 ■ 
13 

40 
14 

lid  ■ 

27 

+40 
+10 

•TOTALS 

180 

141 

321 

■1  225 

210 

435 

+141 

24 

26 


.  .     


.up  at  Tabb  High  and  significantly  low  at  York.    Clsrk  typist  II 
enrollment  at  both  schools  has  been  maintained  for  the  second 
year,  1975-75;  however,  the  number  of  students  not  pursuing  the 
second  year  of  stenography  is  1cm,    The  largest  single  enroll- 
ment increase  is  in  bookkeeping  I  at  both  schools. 

The  I.C.T.  enrollment  requests  as  shown  in  Fig, 13  are  low, 
especially  in  holding  students  from  I.C.T.  1,  school  year  74-75, 
to  I.C.T.  II,  75-76.     The  total  county  enrollment  in  I.C.T.  is 
28  students  less  than  the  school  year  1974-75. 

The  numbers  shwn  in  Fig.  14  include  all  subject  areas 
offered  at  the  vocational  technical  center,  as  well  as  the 
masonry  and  electronics  programs  offered  locally.     This  combina- 
_tion  seemed  appropriate  since  students  at  one  high  school  may 
take  his  training  locally,  and  at  the  other  school,  the  program 
availability  may  only  be  at  the  peninsula  center. 

In  the  York  County  school  system.  Naval  Junior  Reserve 
Officers  Training  is  considered  a  part  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion sector  because  it  logically  leads  to  a  specific  type  of 
career.    York  High  School  enrollment  of  51  in-  first  year,  during 
the  school  year  of  1974-75,  has  dropped  to  28  for  the  school  year 
1975-76,  as  well  as  the  enrollment  for  NJROTC  II  to  NJROTC  III  in 
1975-76  havir.g  dropped  by  ten  students  also.     The  enrollment  at 
TaJ3b  High  from  NJROTC  I,  1974-7  5,  has  dropped  from  65  to  54  for 
1975-76.     First  year  enrollment  has  dropped  at  both  schools  with 
a  county -wide  decline  of  23.   (Fig.  T5) 

The  miscellaneous  category  in  this  report  (Fig.  16)  is 
included  as  it  illustre^tes  the  courses  being  offered  one  year 

-18-  26 
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INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  • 

Enrollment  Request  Data 
School  Year  74-75    Compared  to  75-76 


course 
No. 


Course 
Title 


York 
74-75 


Tabb 
74-75 


County 

Total 

74-75' 


York 
75-76 


Tabb 
75-76 


Coxmt3 
Total 
75-76 


I 

•a 
I 


010 


ICT  I 


014 


ICT  II 


TOTAL 


42 


43 


85 


28 


15 


43 


4 


11 


49 


47 


95 


14 


10 


24 


42 


25 


67 


27 


Fi!g.  13 


INDUSTRIAL  COOPERRTIVS  TRAINING 

Enrollment  Request  Data 
School  Year  74-75    Compared,  to  75-76 


mrse 
.tie 

York 
74-75 

Tabb 
74-75 

County 

Total 

74-75 

York 
75-76 

Tabb 
75-76 

county 

Total 

75-76 

Cty. Change 
School  Yr. 

1974-  75 

1975-  76 

42 

43 

85  . 

28 

15 

43 

-42  j 

f  II 

7 

4 

11- 

14 

10 

•'24 

+13 

TOTAL 

1  ■  ~ 

4S 

47 

•95 

42 

25 

67 

-28  1 

^8 


Fig.  14 


VO-TECH 

Enrollment  Request  Data 
School  Year  74-75  Compared  to  75-76 


Course 

No  m 

Course 
Title 

York 
74-75 

Tabb 
74-75 

County 

Total 

74-75 

York 
75-76 

Tabb 
75-76 

020-057 

VO  TECH 

199 

143 

342. 

213 

170 

TOTAL 

199 

143 

342 

213 

170 

Count 
Total 
75-76 


29 


SO 


Fig.  14 


VO-TECH 

Enrollment  Request  Data 
School  Year  74-75  Compared  to  75-76 


Durse 
itle 

York 
74-75 

Tabb 
74-75 

County 

Total 

74-75 

York 
75-76 

Tabb 
75-76 

County 
; Total 
75-76 

Cty.  Cha; 
School  Y< 

1974-  75 

1975-  7& 

0  TECH 

199 

143 

342 

■  213 

170  - 

383 

+41 

TOTAL 

199 

143 

342  , 

213 

170 

383 

+41 

30 


:1 


Fig.  15 


NAVAL  SCIENCE 

Enrollment  Request  Data 
School  Year  74-75    Compared  to  75-76 


I 


Coursoi 
No. 


Course 
T5-t.le 


York  ■  ,  Tabta- 


74-75 


060     I  F'-.V  SCIENCE  T. 


054 


065 


blT.V  SCIENCE  II 


NAV  SCIENCE  III 


51 
26 


21 


74-75 


County 

Total 

74-75 


30 


25 


115 
56 


46 


York 
75-76 


2B 
28 


16 


75-76 


47 
54 


22 


TOTAL 


98 


120 


218 


72 


123 


ERIC 


31 


Fig.  15 


I 
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NAVAL  SCIENCE 

,^  Enrollment  Request  Data 

School  Year  74-75    Coinpared  to  75-76 


be 

Course 
Title 

York 
74-75 

Tabb 
74-75 

County  1 

Total 

74-75 

York  ] 
75-76 

Tabb  , 
75-76 

County  1 

Total 

75-75 

Cty.  Chai 
School 

1974-  75  ' 

1975-  76 

+26 

NAV  SCIENCE  I 
tlT.V  SCIENCE  II 

51 
26 

65 
30 

116  1 
56 

28 
28 

47  " ' 
54 

75 
82 

NAV  SCIENCE  III 

21 

.  25 

46 

16 

"22 

38 

TOTAL 

98 

'  120 

218 

72 

123 

195 

-23 

Fig.  16 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Enrollment  Request  Data  ^ 
School  Year  74-75  Compared  to  75-76 


C  Oil  IT  ^  C 

v<      w  W 

Course 

York 

Tabb 

Countiv 

Yorlc 

Tabb  , 

Counti 

Title 

74-75 

75"7S 

75-76 

Total , 

75~7S 

111 

BEG  CLOTH  CONST 

40 

40 

23 

69 

92  ^ 

1.19 

TAILORING 

12 

12 

4 

10 

14 

120 

FL?S.T  PATTERN 

8 

8 

1 

1 

}?2 

Ba.CKLR  SURVIVAL 

-17 

15 

■   ■  32 

204 

lxpl  typing 

57 

57 

13 

13 

205 

TYPING 

107 

173 

280 

160 

258 

41S 

'20  9 

?E?.S  TYPING 

50 

64 

124 

88 

88 

OFFICE  SERVICES 

[    18  : 

3.8  

44 

44 

2  52 

WLD  OF  TRANS P. 

54 

54 

2G5 

STIE^ZT  MTL  FABR 

39 

39 

2 

IS 

20 

267 

BASIC  V/ELDIKG 

97 

97 

1 

19 

20 

2  6? 

ADV  PI-'OT 

85 

85 

75...-  . 

75 

271 

PPIXriNG 

57 

122 

39 

39 

2'?9 

DIRECTED  STUDY 

19 

9 

28 

19 

19 

iG07~003 
i_  

HTFCEr  &i  EFS 

13 

13 

7 

7 

TOTALS 

;  4:11... 

507 

923 

547 

389 

93S 

3ci 


Fig,  16 


MISCELLANBOUS 

Enrollment  Request  Data 
ScHool  Year  74-75  Compared  to  75-76 


X  wx-  A 

X  ci  . 

v<i4>A  Wjr 

Of*  V      r*  n  P^T\c 

iXt.XG 

m        -3  "1 
i  O  L  cii 

I  D**  /  w 

7  D***?  5 



BEG  CLOTH  CONST 

40 

40 

23 

69 

92 

-^52 

T?\ILORING 

12 

12 

4 

10 

14 

^  2 

FLAT  PATTERN 

8 

8 

■  1 

'  1 

-  7 

BA.CHI.R  SURVIVAL 

■  17 

15 

32 

'  A» 

EXPL  TYPING 

57 

57 

13 

13 

-44 

TYPING 

107 

173 

280 

160 

258 

418 

+138 

PE?.S  TYPXira 

SO 

G4 

124 

ss  • 

88 

-36 

oe'fice  Services 

i& 

■'IS 

44  ' 

44 

+26 

WLD  OF  TRAITS  p. 

54 

54 

+  54 

STIEIT  MTT.  ?:.BR 

39 

39 

2 

18 

20 

-19 

BASIC  v/f.ldii:g 

97 

97 

1 

13 

20 

-77 

ADV  PT-  OT 

35 

85 

75 

75 

-10 

1  pRi'mi.'G 

5/ 

65 

122 

39 

39 

-83 

DIRECTED  STUDY 

19 

9 

28 

19 

{  19 

-  9 

WECEP  ^  EFS 

13 

13 

7 

7 

-6 

TOTALS 

415 

507 

923 

547 

389 

936  ■] 

+13 

ERJC 
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and  not  another  at  both  schools.    The  beginning  clothing  construc- 
tion is  up  at  York  High  School.    Typing  has  increased  at  Tabb  as 
personal  and  exploratory  typing  were  phased  out,  and  World  of  Trans- 
portation is  being  offered  in  the  County  for  the  first  time.  Print- 
ing is  being  phased  out,  as  such/  to  encourage  interest  in  the  forth- 
coming ?7orld  of  Communication. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Home  Econott.ica  -  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  students  show 
less  interest  in  areas  of  sewing  than  in  cooking  and  consumer  home- 
making. 

Industrial  Arts  -  Although  the  total  enrollment  in  Industrial 
Arts  is  down,  enrollment  in  World  of  Construction  and  World  of  Manu- 
facturing are  tip  at  Tabb  High  School,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  gene- 
ral drop  is  due  to  phasing  in  of  the  "World  of"  with  communications 
as  the  next  target  course. 

Distributive  Education  -  Figures  show  that  the  program  is 
grcv/ing  and  enrollments  are  being  maintained  through  the  program 
to  mastery  of  skills. 

Business  -  Typewriting  I  is  sho^n  on  the  miscellaneous  chart 
with  some  other  introductory  vocational  courses.     This  increase  is 
very  encouraging  because  the  bulk  of  the  enrollment  is  at  the  10th- 
ycar  level. 

The  drop  in  ntanography  Ii  and  maintenance  of  Clerk  Typist  II 
is  duo  in  part  to  shifting  less  capable  stxidents  from  Stsno  II  to 
Clr-rk  Typist  II.   •  '  ' 

The  large  increase:  in  enrollment  requests  for  bookkeeping  is 
encouraging  other  then  the  nurriers  of  boys  showing  interest  in  this 

-23- 
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group. 

Industrial  Cooperative  Trainincr  -  The  l.c.T.  area  has  shown 
a  decrease  of  28  students  throughout  the  county.    This  drop  is 
attributed  to  the  economy  level  in  the  local  area. 

The  senior  intensified  program, which  was  not  a  consideration 
of  this  original  program,  will  be  working  with  23  students  and 
follow-up  of  this,  in  view  of  the  regular  l.c.T.  employment  pro- 
blems, is  suggested. 

VocaU^onal  Technical  Programs  -  There  has  been  much  work 
done  to^ upgrade  the  quality  of  instruction  at  the  local  center. 
Not  only  have  guidance  counselors  stressed  the  importance  and 
value  of  these  programs,  but  transportation  has  been  improved  and 
student-to-student  communication  has  been  of  a  more  positive  na- 
ture. 

Naval  Junior  Reserve  Officer  Training  -  Conferences  with 
teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators  have  not  revealed  any 
particular  reasons  for  this  decline  in  enrollment.     Only  general 
comments  as  to  a  sign  of  the  times  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
military  draft  raay  have  played  some  part  in  the  situation. 

A  complete  sunmary  of  v^ocational  and  pre-vocaticnal  courses, 
years  9  through  12,  is  shown  in  Pig.  17.     There  is  significant  in- 
crease ^in  the  enrollment  in  Home  Economics,  Business  Education, 
and  the  Vocatior^l  Technical  program.     Departments  dropping  in 
o'lrollment  are  Industrial  Arts  and  l.c.T.     The  net  gain  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  "ocat;.onal  areas  is  ISS. 

Work  doxvi  wxth  co-ju.-;??lor s  cpn  he  considered  to  have  had  a 
positive  e.^iect  on  thi.c  increase,  not  only  from,  tot r.l  figures,  but 


Pig*  17 
COUNTY-WIDB  TALLY 
Vocational  Education  Study  Requests 


i 


Subject 
Area 

York 

Tabb 

74-75 

York 

Tabb 

75-76 

INC,  ARTS 
HOKE  EC. 

389 
497 

546 
439 

93-S 
936 

441 
396 

383 
677 

824 
1073 

D.  E. 

BUSINESS 

68  ' 
180 

64 
141 

132 
321 

61 
225 

84 
210 

145 
435 

I.C.T. 

VO  T^CH 

•  49 
199 

47. 
143 

96 
342 

42 
213 

25 
170 

67 
383 

MISCELLANEOUS 

•  98 
416 

120 
507 

218 
923 

72 
547 

389 

195 
936 

'^OTAL  ■  J 

1  S9G 

2007 

3903 

1997 

2061 

ERIC 
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Fig.  17 
COUNTY-WIDS  TALLY 
Vocational  Education  Study  Requests 


iect  j 

York 

Tabb 

74-75 

York 

Tabb 

75-76 

County 
Change 

\  ARTS 

389 

546 

935  • 

441 

383 

824 

-111 

1  EC. 

497 

439 

936 

396 

677 

1073 

+137 

I, 

68 

64 

132 

61 

84 

145 

+  13 

"MESS 

leo 

141 

321 

225 

210 

435 

+  114 

T. 

•  49 

47 

96 

42 

25 

67 

-  29 

199 

143 

342 

213 

170 

383 

+  41 

\ 

98 

120 

218 

72 

123 

195 

-  23 

5ELLANE0US 

416 

507 

92  3 

547 

389 

936 

+  13 

TT-TAL 

i  1896 

20G'7 

3903 

1997 

2061 

1  4058 

+  155 

ERiC 
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from  careful  analysis  which  shew  beginning  courses  are  being 
taken  at  an  earlier  year  level. 

The  research  indicates  that  there  is  still  a  need  for 
programs  that  a  Mow  work  study  activities  for  younger  students 
ITiis  issue  has  been  spoken  to  in  recant  self-studies  at  both 
high  schools  and  is  of  much  concern  to  counselors  at  the  inter 
niediate  level. 
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^-  ®.  psx  431 


TO:  Secondary  Prmclpsls 

Guidance  Counselors  and  Yocationai  Coordinators 

FROM:         Elizabeth  Chcirlton  and  Ernest  W.  Mooney,  Jr. 

DATE:         July  12,   1974  ^-^^^^ 
SUBJECT:     {n-service  MfnNGrant' 


York  County  schools  fia/o  received  a  mlnl-^grant  from  the  Vocational 
Division  of  thu  Stafe  Department  of  Education  to  support  an  In- 
service  procram  for  guidance  counselors,     tt  is  proposed  that 
ccunsolors  meet  twice  a  week  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  1:30  P.M. 
On  Tuesdays,  counselors  v/Il!  have  a  presentation  on  various  phases 
of  vocntionel  and  carcv-^r  education^,  and  on  Thursdays  there  will  be 
a  field  trip  or  some  kind  of  practical  application  of  the  Tuesday 
meet  I  no . 

The  first  session  will  be  conducted  on  Tuesday,  September  3,  at  the 
school  bocjrd  office,  by  Mr.  John  R,  Cook  from  the  State  Department 
of  Education.    Mr.  Cook  will  speaK  to  the  group  on  the  changing  role 
and  function  of  the  counselor.    This  presentation  will  be  followed 
by  3  trip  to  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co,  on 
Thursday,  September  5,   1974.     It  is  assumed  that  most  of  the  acti-- 
vltlcs  of  the  In-service  program  will  be  conducted  during  the  school 
day;  hov/over;  ihls  first  visit  to  the  shipyard  .wi  1  1  take  uni  I  1  about 
5:30  P.M.    This  is  because  the  actual  tour  In  the  yard  itself  cannot 
begin  until  after  the  shifi"  changes  at  3; 30, 

« 

An  application  for  this  in^-service  activity  to  be  counted  as  continu- 
ing educcitio:)  units  toward  certificate  renewal   is  pending,    Tli^re  Is 
apparently  no  reason  for  it  not  being  approved. 

Other  detail^i  concerning  this  progr^-nn  wil!  be  discussed  at  the  Sopterrr 
ber  3rd  meeting. 


copies  io:    Mr,  Pope 

Mr,  3oach;;r;i 
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A  G  E  N  D  A 

YORK  ccajViy  zamL  ikfjvD  j^nm 

April  29,  191 A 
7:30  FJA. 

1.  Call  to  On  lor 

2.  Hcarir^^s  and  Dolcxjatiorui 

■1.    Old  ikt.si  nob-':: : 

a.  -    I'ljixiih^r  Coa-Jirioraticn  of  Prior  Service  Credit,  -  Coai:it»ui acT  Contract 

b.  JAu'tiv^]:  Coasldoraticn  of  ]3ids  or:  Stafi  AutaTObile 

a.    Con:-rifJur<ii:lon  of  r,Valnaiiofi  pjrocvxliarc-i 

Cbr^s.idejrvition  of  /.i^r-j-i^-^^j'^-''^  f^'^"  w^tu'ly  Project  for  rii^5r-:ljr-  <^-U:d 
O^xirat.i.on  of-  n  Y-^jr-ltoatxi  £'ohool  Prc'^^irom 

Schools  ' 
G,    Cons idarat ion  ot  Hidri  on  L\isino:%.:j  M:ici\ijj'-.  MaintPj^ci:-.c/v  •  .!/74-75 
e,    Porsionnei  ActioriG 

7,    I-Uttori;  Yj^'  Lo.ml  MunV>rv-,;s  and/or  SiJC>eri.rJ:orrj"(;rit: 
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GUIDANCE  iN-SERVICE  SCHEDULE 


September  3  Roie  and  Functioning  of  Councelors  -  Mr.  Cook 

5  Newport  News  Shipbul id^ig  and  Dry  Dock  Co.. 

10  Group  Guidance  -  Dr.  jnck  Duncan,  V.C.U. 

'2  Hospftal  Health  Careers  -  Riverside  Hospital 

'7  NASA  -  Mrr  David  Goin,  Acst.  for  Public  Affairs 

19  NASA  -  Tour 

24  Overview  of  Vocational  Education  -  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Woolard 

26  Airport 


October     I  Business 

3  Bank 

8  Industrial  Arts 

!0  Manufacturing 

15  Home  Economics 

17  Colonial  Williamsburg  Chef  School 

22  Distributive  Education 

24  Reta  i I  Estab  i  i  shment 

29  L  C.  T. 

31  Automotive  Repair 


November    5  Vo-Tech  School 

7  Vo-«Tech  School 

12  Masonry 

14  Construction 

19  Electronics 

21  T.  V.  Repair 

26  Virginia  Employri>ent  Commission 


December    5  Lab  Exercise 

10  Lab  Exercise 

12  •             Lab  Exercise 

17  Role  Playing 

19  Role  Playing 


ERIC 
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YORK  COUNTY  fUBLlC  SCHOOLS 
Yorktown,  Virginia 


TOr  A!!  Guidance  Personnel 

FROM:         El izabeth  Charlton 

Secondary  Supervisor 

DATE:         July  30,  1974 

SUBJECT:    Brief  Meeting 


There  will  be  a  brief  meeting  of  all  guidance  personnel  and 
vocational  coordinators  on  Wednesday,  August  7  at  2:30  P.M. 
In  tho  Instruction  of f fce-Schoo!  Beard  building,  Yorktown. 
The  purpose  of  this  meeting  Is  to  discuss  the  guidance  in- 
service  program  for  the  school  yeer  1974-75, 


Copies  to: 

Mr,  Mi  lam 

Mr,  Mi  1 ler 

Mr.  Parker 

Mr.  V/ooiard 

Mr.  E^echam 

Mr.  Mooney 
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YORK  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Yorktown,  Virginia 


TO:        All  Counselors 

FROM:     Ernest  W.  Mooney,  Jr. 

Director  of  Instruction 

DATE:     January  27,  1975 


Those  oi  you  v/ho  participated  regularly  in  the  vocational 
in-sorvice  program  in  the  fall  will  be  happy  to  kno'.^^  that 
I  received  Approval  for  that  program  today.'    i  v/ill  be 
asking  Krs.  Charlton  for  addi-'-.ional  information  concerning 
namea  and  total  hours  an  soon  as  I  can.     After  that,  I 
■will  submit  to  Richmond  the  appropriate  forms  giving  you 
three  non-credit  points  toxvards  certificate  renewal  and  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  record  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education . 


ETO-i/rlh 
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GUIDANCE  ATTITQDE  SURVEY 

York  County  Public  Schools 

Compiled  by 
Richard  Barber 
School  Psychologist 


Kamo 
School 
Date  


§ir?ctionsj.    This  is  a  test  of,  your  attitude  ta.'ards  a  nu'Tbe-  o- 

■•^  ^^^^^^  i^-'-^  ---^^^  candid  oSi^i;^  :>-.dV 

acknov/lcGge  tr.ere  an.  c-ocrcec  of  intensity  for  attitu?>s  ar  d  ro 
two  paople  wxll  entirely  agree  on  hew  to  answer  alJ  of  "these  St.*-.- 

So  u^;d  tn"^  f  '^-"^  3tr£ctly  confidential  and  wil^^Jt 

be  used  to  judge  your  job  perforra?nce. 

^f^f'^/^f.'^^"'-^      statement,   if  you  stronal-/  aqree  with  It,  wri+r 
ne^c  to  tue  cor -esponding  number  on  the  score  sheet.     Tr  you  a^.n^.r- 

m^ih.  f-^^'^n.''"?  stntorr.ent,  write  42  nc:.t  tc  the  corre;pot.dI  g 

number,  and  if  ycu  only  mildly  aqree,  +1.  ^ 

Likewise,   if  ynu  stroinly  disacrree  v/ith  n  statement,  wrire  -3 
you  generally  dis£K,cee,   -2,   and  if  you  only  mildly  disaqrce  ~1 
Please  do  not  leave  any  state:.ents  blank.  "xsagrce,  1. 

There  is  no  time  limit. 


2. 
3. 


1.     It  is  preferable  to  have  a  college  degree  in  today's  job  market. 
I,t  is  important  to  hnow  a  student's  ability  to  coun-..-l  wisely. 
•Most  students  today  are  receiving  edr>quate  caucational  counseling, 
i-'ost  students  to,day  are  receiving  adequate  job  counseling. 
Students  are  av^are  of  vocational  opportunities  that  are  available. 
Couns-lors  arc  aware  of  job  opportunities  for  high  srOiool  graduates, 
•Yore  students  should  be  going  into  vocational  programs  than  arc  nw/. 
Counselors  n-cd  more  tine  for  vocational  types  of  court^eling. 
:rt  would  be  better  if  more  students  went  cn  to  college. 
Tfierc  are  too  fe^/  vocational  trajnj.ng  courses  available. 
11.     A  bettci;  student  will  avo5d  vocational  training  courses, 

Counr.rl');-;  g-norally  have  suff-ici^nt  information  for  con-'Te 

?la'.y  par-nt"  have  r,  negative  attituue  tov,ards  vocational  training. 
Thr:  Pcoror  s'-u-^ent  will  bo  directed  to./ardc  vocational  L raining 

C.>,)u..._^U,r!:'  hnve  adequate  kna-Iedge  of  vocational  train-ina  nnuo-™ 
tu;i  1,1-  ACS  .  ■..  ^  ■• 


5 
6 
7 

9 
30 


12 


1  'i . 


15 
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Scoring  Sheet  For  Attitude  Statements 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
0. 
10. 

al»  If 

12. 
13. 

14:. 

15. 
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Direct  ions;    ^Hiile  counseling  students  vre  all  tend  to 
sea  certain  areas  as  having  more  importanca  for  deci- 
sion making  than  others.     Please  rank  order  the  follow' 
ing  items  in  relative  importance  for  counseling  stu- 
dents as  you  presently  see  ther-.     Rank  from  1  (moat 
impor'.ant)  to  15  (least  important), 

  grades 

  social-economic  background 

  job  market  outlook 

  vocational  training  opportunities 

  salary 

  student  *s'  5-nterests 

  scholarships 

 on--job  training  available 

  desires  of  parents 

 advancement  opportunities 

test  data  on  student 
  security  of  career 

job'  jprestige 

  personality  of  student 

 \  -aptitude 
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Directionn:     Guidance  counseling  requires  a  continual 
awareresa  of  raany  things  in  laany  areas.     In  relation 
to  yovr  Ofm  coun.seliiiy  abilities,  pirrase  rank  order 
the  fw^llcr.^ing  statements  in  regards  to  your  greatest 
need  for  further  knavledge  and  proficiency  {1}  to 
least  needed  to  gain  'further  kiiowledge  and  profi- 
ciency (5)  « 


business  training  opportunities 
college--bound  students 
vocational  programs 
non-high  school  graduates 
high-school  graduates 
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ABSTRACT 


The  study  was  designed  to  investigate  the  effects  of 
practice  on  the  mastery  of  two  industrial  arts  skills.  The 
major  question  asked  was  whether  a  film  followed  by  practice 
leads  to  better  mastery  than  a  film  presented  without 
practice.    Also  the  relationship  between  cognitive,  affective 
and  psychomotor  aspects  of  the  tasks  were  explored.  Two' 
skill  areas  were  chosen:     hammering  and  sawing.    Two  other 
films:  A  Safe  Shop  and  Selecting  Woods  were  utilized  in  the 
experiment. 

A  post-test  only  control  group  design  was  used  to  test 
the  main  hypothesis.     Correlational  analysis,  step-wise 
multiple  regression  and  factor  analysis  were  used  to 
investigate  the  relationships  between  the  variables.  The 
subjects  were  148  fourth  to  eighth  grade  boys  and  girls  in 
a  school  union  in  which  there  had  been  no  previous  industrial 
arts  programs.    Students  were  randomly  assigned  to  experimental 
and  control  groups.     The  students  were  provided  different 
types  of  instructional  treatments.    The  students  were  given 
attitude  and  knowledge  tests  on  the  films  they  were  shown  and 
rated  hy  experts  on  their  skill  performance  on  hammering  and 
sawing.    They  were  administered  a  battery  of  achievement, 
intelligence,  attitude  tests  as  well  as  given  the  Rod- and- Frame 
test  to  identify  their  cognitive  style. 

Results  are  described  by  instructional  treatment,  by  sex 
and  level  of  intelligence  for  the  first  set  of  research  questions. 
Correlations  between  knowledge,  attitude  and  skill  performance 
are  presented  as  well  as  the  factor  analysis  of  the  major 
variables  in  the  study  and  regression  analysis. 

A  summary  of  the  emperical  results  as  well  as  the  instructional 
applications  of  the  results  is  listed.     Implications  for  curriculum, 
teachers  and  administrators  are  presented.    Recommendations  for 
the  State  Department  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Services,  Pre- 
service  and  In-service  Education  for  teachers,  administrators, 
curriculum  developers  and  additional  research  are  given. 


I .    Definition  of  Problem  Area: 

Few  research  studies  are  available  in  the  area  of  vocational 
education  related  to  the  application  of  principles  of  cognitive, 
psychomotor  or  affective  learning.    Knowledge  of  the  learning 
process  is  vital  to  educators  at.  every  academic  level  in  the 
selection  of  appropriate  learning  and  teaching  strategies 
leading  to  the  most  effective  student  mastery  of  skills  and 
concepts.     The  AVA  (1969)  placed  as  one  of  its  six  research 
priorities  the  need  to  analytically  investigate  the  "process" 
of  vocational  education.    This  organization  also  stressed  the 
need  to  assess  the  "end  products"  of  vocational  education  since 
such  outcomes  or  objectives  have  not  received  adequate 
consideration  nor  have  they  been  effectively  defined  and 
operationally  delineated. 

In  Maine  and  other  states  there  have  been  limitations  in 
the  hardware  available  for  instructional  purposes  in  most 
classrooms,  shops  and  laboratories.    This  has  led  to  the  explora- 
tion of  films,  video  tapes  and  other  audio-visual  techniques 
by  teachers  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  their  instruction. 
Such  developments  have  led  learning  specialists  to  investigate 
the  use  of  media  and  various  types  of  mediated  instructional 
methods  in  an  effort  to  identify  those  that  are  most  effective 
in  achieving  instructional  outcomes.    The  main  strategy  in  the 
project  was  to  design  and  conduct  an  empirical  investigation  to 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different 
types  of  instructional  techniques. 
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II.    Rationale  and  Justification 

There  are  few  studies  available  related  to  instructional 
methods  and  learning  processes  specific  to  vocational  education, 
Simpson  (1966)  in  a  year  long  study  of  the  classification  of 
psychomotor  objectives,  recommended  that  more  research  was  needed 
in  the  clarification  of  the  psychomotor  area  as  well  as  into  its 
interactions  with  the  cognitive  and  affective  domains. 

The  research  has  centered  primarily  around  the  use  of  films 
since  most  schools  have  limited  equipment  and  are  more  or  less 
limited  to  the  use  of  group  instruction.    Nbeler  (1967,  1968) 
found  that  films  were  not  a  sufficient  substitute  for  individual 
demonstration  but  could  be  effective  supplements  to  well-integrated 
instructional  programs.     Sommer  (1970)  reported  that  teacher 
plus  film  (single-concept  loop)  were  more  effective  than  teacher 
alone •     Furthermore,  the  film- only  group  learned  as  much  as  the 
teacher-only  group.    He  also  reported  that  need  for  repetition 
and/or  demonstration  was  substantially  reduced  with  the  films. 
Boys  and  girls  did  not  differ  significantly  in  their  performance 
on  any  of  the  measures  utilized. 

These  studies  suggest  that  audio-visual  aids  such  as  films 
tend  to  be  more  effective  under  certain  conditions  than  others. 
Little  reserach  has  been  conducted  combining  film  and  other 
audio-visual  techniques  with  "hands-on"  experiences  which 
incorporate  a  practical  "action"  phase  within  the  instructional 
sequence.     The  previous  research  studies  mentioned  as  well  as 
others  do  not  typically  use  the  subjects  as  their  own  controls, 
and  also  they  usually  utilize  more  than  one  task  under  different 
conditions. 
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GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PROJECT 

The  project  had  a  number  of  specific  objectives  to  be 
investigated.    First  of  all,  the  effects  of  practice,  "hands-on" 
experience,  was  studied  in  relation  to  typical  industrial  arts 
objectives.     The  question  asked  was  whether  a  film  followed  by 
practice  leads  to  better  mastery  than  a  film  presented  without 
practice . 

Secondly,  the  relationship  between  cognitive,  affective 
and  psychomotor  aspects  of  the  task  were  explored.    Two  questions 
were  asked:     (1)  What  is  the  structure  and  relationship  between 
the  cognitive,  affective  and  psychomotor  variables  related  to 
success  in  the  selected  tasks  and  (2)  What  variables  best 
predict  performance  of  the  psychomotor  tasks  selected. 

In  addition,  the  contribution  of  sex  and  level  of 
intelligence  to  the  mastery  of  these  tasks  was  investigated. 

Experimental  Design 

The  experimental  design  utilized  to  test  the  major  hypothesis 
of  the  study  was  a  post-test  only  control  group  design.  Students 
were  randomly  assigned  to  treatment  groups  by  grade. 
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PROCEDURES 
Sample 

The  sample  selected  for  the  study  were  148  students  enrolled 
in  grades  four  through  eight  at  the  John  R.  Graham  School  in 
Veazie*    The  population  was  chosen  because  the  school  does  not 
have  any  industrial  arts  program  for  the  students  in  the  upper 
grades.    Experience,  therefore,  could  be  controlled  through 
design  and  random  selection.     The  Veazie-Orono  school  union 
had  just  received  a  Title  III  grant  for  establishing  a  program 
in  practical  arts       Practical  Arts  through  Community  Helpers. 
The  students  were  just  about  to  begin  on  a  carpentry  unit  and 
the  films  and  experiences  chosen  related  to  the  goals  of  the 
project. 

Girls  as  well  as  boys  were  utilize^d  in  the  experiment. 
Seventy-six  of  the  sample  were  boys;  72  were  girls.  Thirty 
students  were  at  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  level 
while  29  participated  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  level. 

Films 

Four  films  were  selected  to  be  used  for  the  experiment. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  original  research  proposal,  the 
Department  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Services  had  agreed  to 
provide  the  films  and  objectives  to  be  tested.    Because  of  a 
number  of  factors  and  lateness  in  the  project  year,  the  project 
staff  was  given  the  task  of  selecting  the  films  and  objectives 
to  be  tested.     The  following  procedures  were  used  in  selecting 
the  films: 
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1)  A  review  of  behavior  objectives  for  typical, 
industrial  arts  programs  was  made. 

2)  The  consultant  for  industrial  arts  from  the 
Department  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Services 
was  contacted  to  provide  information  on 
available  films  and  films  commonly  used  by  schools 
within  Maine, 

3)  The  staff  reviewed  the  list  of  films  for  appropriate- 
ness, availability,  and  usefulness. 

4)  Six  films  were  secured  for  preview.    A  panel  of 
research  staff  members  and  school  personnel 
selected  four  of  the  films  for  use  in  the  experiment. 
These  were: 

Hand  Saws* 

Knowing  Your  Woods* 

Using  Screws  and  Nails* 

Industrial  Arts:    A  Safe  Shop* 
The  films  rejected  were  Boring  and  Drilling  Tools 
and  Planes.    These  were  not  used  because  the  tasks 
were  too  complicated  for  naive  subjects  and  more 
specialized  equipment  was  needed  to  conduct  the 
testing. 

Young  America  Films 
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Experimantal  Procedure 

Two  different  instructional  treatments  were  utilized. 
Students  were  shown  the  two  performance  films  and  then  groups 
either  given  hands-on  experiences  or  inunediately  tested  without 
any  practice.    The  "hands-on"  experience  or  laboratory  experiences 
were  directed  by  union' carpenters . 

The  performance  ratings  were  made  by  the  three  carpenters. 
They  were  asked  to  view  the  film  and  the  rating  procedures  were 
discussed  with  them  prior  to  their  work  with  the  students. 

The  four  through  six  experimental  group  had  a  discussion 
of  wood  and  shop  safety  prior  to  taking  the  knowledge  tests. 
All  other  students  took  the  knowledge  and  attitude  tests  for 
each  of  the  four  tasks  after  the  films  were  shown. 

Criterion  Tests 

For  each  of  the  four  films  used  a  knowledge  test  of  ten 
items  was  constructed  as  well  as  an  attitude  test  of  five  items. 
Copies  of  each  of  the  tests  used  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A 
of  the  report.     For  two  of  the  films,  performance  checklists 
were  designed  based  upon  the  specific  components  of  the  tasks 
to  be  demonstrated,  sawing  and  hammering.    These  two  scales  are 
also  included  in  Appendix  A  of  the  report. 

Statistical  Analysis 

To  study  the  effects  of  hands-on  experience  on  skill 
performance,  t  tests  were  used  as  well  as  analysis  of  variance 
to  test  the  difference  between  the  means  by  treatment  group. 
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The  second  phase  of  the  study  concerned  relationship  between 
the  variables.    Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlations  were  used  to 
compare  the  relationship  between  knowledge,  attitude  and  skill 
performance  of  the  tasks  chosen. 

Factor  analysis  was  used  to  explore  the  structure  of  the 
affective,  cognitive  and  psychomotor  skill  variables. 

Stepwise  multiple  regression  was  used  to  identify  the 
variables  which  best  predict  the  psychomotor  tasks  selected. 

The  affective,  cognitive  and  psychomotor  skill  variables 
were  broken  down  by  grade,  by  sex,  and  by  l#vel  of  intelligence. 
Analysis  of  variance  was  first  used  to  test  whether  the  means 
were  different  and  then  Duncan's  Multiple  Range  Test  was  used  to 
identify  between  which  groups  there  were  significant  differences. 

All  computations  were  performed  on  the  IBM  370-45  Computer 
of  the  Computing  and  Data  Processing  Service  of  the  University 
of  Maine. 

Other  Instruments  Used 

Three  tests  were  used  to  assess  dimensions  in  the  cognitive 
domain.     The  Lorge-Thorndike  Intelligence  Test  (  1966)  which 
measures  both  verbal  and  non-verbal  intelligence  was  used  to 
measure  the  scholastic  aptitude  of  the  students. 

The  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills  C  1971)  was  used  as  a  measure 
of  the  student's  school  performance.    The  test  measures  reading 
vocabulary,  reading  comprehension,  spelling,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  usuage,  map  reading,  reading  graphs,  reference 
material  skills,  arithmetic  concepts  and  arithmetic  problem 
solving. 
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The  Occupational  Knowledge  Test  (1974)  was  used  to  assess 
the  occupational  knowledge  of  students  in  the  experiment.  The 
Occupational  Knowledge  is  a  revision  of  the  Occupational 
Cognizance  Test  (Heath,  1969)  made  by  LaMora  (1974)  for  his 
dissertation.    Heath  developed  eight  forms  of  the  test  to 
measure  the  children's  knowledge  of  occupations  and  their 
occupational  educational  expectations.    The  tests  each  contained 
twelve  questions  selected  from  among  the  following  categories: 

1.  education  and  training  required  for  specific 
occupations 

2.  nature  of  the  work  involved  in  specific 
occupations 

3.  recognition  of  the  relationship  of  other 
occupations  to  a  specified  occupation 

4.  recognition  of  the  field  of  work  corresponding 
to  a  specified  occupation 

LaMora  broadened  the  coverage  of  occupations  used  in  the 
items  to  include  a  more  proportional  coverage  based  upon 
DOT  categories  and  surveys  on  children's  knowledge  and 
interest  on  occupational  fields. 

Personality  and  Attitude  Instruments 

The  Self-Concept  and  Motivation  loventory:    What  Face 
Would  You  Wear?     (Milchus,  Farrah,  and  Reitz,  1968)  was  used 
to  measure  academic  self -concept .    The  test  contains  four 
scales,  two  for  self -concept  and  two  for  motivation.  The 
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two  self -concept  scales  are  Role  Expectations  and  Self  Adequacy. 
Role  expectations  measures  the  positive  acceptance  of  the  aspira- 
tions and  demands  that  the  students  think  others  expect  of  them. 
Self  adequacy  relates  to  the  positive  regard  with  which  students 
view  their  present  and  future  probabilities  of  success.  These 
two  scales  are  added  and  yield  a  total  self -concept  score.  The 
two  motivation  scales  are  achievement  needs  and  achievement 
investment.     The  former  is  the  positive  regard  with  which 
student  perceives  the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  rewards  of  learning  . 
and  performing  in  school.    Achievement  investment  or  failure 
avoidance  measures  the  awareness  and  concern  toward  shunning 
the  embarrassment  and  sanctions  which  are  associated  with  failure 
in  school.     The  two  motivation  scalesare  added  to  give  a  total 
motivation  score.  ^ 
The    School  Sentiment  Inventory  (1972)  is  a  publication  of  the 
Instructional  Objectives  Exchange.     For  the  intermediate  level 
there  are  81  items  in  which  students  are  asked  to  respond  "true" 
or  "untrue"  to  a  series  of  statements  regarding  schoQl;  There 
are  seven  scales.     Three  relate  to  evaluation  of  the  teacher: 
mode  of  instruction,  authority  and  control  and  interpersonal 
relationships  with  pupils.     The  four  other  scales  measure: 
students'  attitudes  toward  learning,  social  structure  and 
climate,  peers,  and  general  attitude  toward  school. 
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Learning  Style 

The  Portable  Rod- and- Frame  Test  (Oltiiian,  1968)  was  used 
to  assess  the  cognitive  style  status.     It  was  individually 
administered  to  the  students.     Cognitive  style  is  a  term 
utilized  to  describe  pervasive  and  consistent  modes  that 
characterize  how  particular  individuals  come  to  know  their 
world  and  how  they  organize  and  respond  to  their  knowledge 
of  it.     Witkin    (1962)  describes  two  basic  modes  of  information 
processing,  field  independence  and  field  dependence.  In 
brief,  this  refers  to  the  tendency  for  one's  perceptions  to 
be  influenced  (FD)  or  not  influenced  (FI)  by  the  context  in 
which  the  stimuli  are  embedded. 

RESULTS 

Effects  of  Practice  on  Performance 

The  first  research  question  was  whether  skill  performance 
introduced  by  a  film  and  followed  by  practice,  hands-on 
experience,  leads  to  better  mastery  of  a  psychomotor  skill 
than  when  a  film  is  presented  without  practice.     The  results 
of  the  t  analysis  for  hammering  and  sawing  skills  are  presented 
in  Table  1. 
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Table. 1 

Comparison  of  the  Means  of  Experimental  and 
Control  Groups  of  4th  to  6th  Graders,  and  7th  and  8th  Graders 

on  Hamering  and  Sawing  Skills 


uro  up 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

df 

t 

Hawjiaring 

Grade  4-5 

Experimental 

23.855 

6.180 

83 

0.3794 

Gra4e  4-6 

Control 

24.435 

6.508 

Grade  7-8 

Experimental 

25.633 

4.343 

56 

1.18a 

Grade  7-8 

Control 

26.893 

3.735 

Sawing 

Grade  4-6 

Experimental 

20.120 

4.676 

87 

2.3066* 

Grade  4-6 

Control 

17.484 

5.183 

Grade  7-8 

Experimental 

24.700 

4.572 

Grade  7-8 

Control 

21.067 

4.777 

58 

3.009** 

*  p  <  .05 
**  p  <  .01 
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There  were  no  mean  differences  between  the  experimental 
groups  who  saw  the  film  followed  by  supervised  practice  and  the 
group  who  saw  the  film  and  did  not  have  any  practice  at  either 
the  middle  or  upper  grades.     There  were,  however,  differences 
on  the  means  of  the  ratings  pf  saw  performance  at  both  grade 
levels  -between  the  two  groups.     The  difference  was  significant 
at  the  .05  level  for  the  middle  grade  group  and  at  the  .01  level 
for  the  upper  grade  group.     The  groups  receiving  practice  after 
the  films  scored  higher  ratings  on  the  performance  test. 

Possibly    no  differences  were  evident  on  the  hammering 
task  since  the  task  is  a  relatively  simple  psychomotor  task 
whereas  sawing  is  a  more  complex  task  which  involves  more 
motor  skills  and  knowledge.     Teachers  utilizing  films  to  introduce 
and  teach  more  complex  industrial  arts  skills  may  find  immediate 
practice  necessary  for  reinforcement  of  skills. 

Effects  of  Instructional  Strategy  on  Knowledge  and  Attitude 

Two  different  instructional  ways  of  presenting  the  films 
were  used  with  the  treatment  groups  in  Grades  4  to  6.    One  group, 
the  experimental  group,  had  a  class  session,  40  minutes,  to 
discuss  shop  safety  before  the  use  of  the  film  and  another  session 
on  selection  of  woods  prior  to  the  use  of  the  films.    The  second 
group,  the  control  group,  was  shown  the  film  only.    Both  groups 
were  given  the  knowledge  and  attitude  tests  after  the  showing 
of  the  films.    The  results  of  the  comparison  between  means  by 
the  t  test  is  presented  in  Table  2, 


Table  ^ 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  MEANS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS  OF 


MIDDLE  GRADE 

STUDENTS  ON 

KNOWLEDGE 

AND  ATTITUDE 

TESTS 

0 

Area  Group 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

d.  f . 

t 

Safety  Knowledge 

Experimental 
Control 

7.954 
8.560 

1.924 
1.530 

88 

1. 

8145 

Safety  Attitude 

Experimental 
Control 

14.738 
15.160 

2.944: 
2.511 

88 

m 

6323 

Wood  Knowledge 

Experimental 
Control 

4.560 
3.828 

1.502 
1.443 

87 

2. 

1295 

Wood  Attitude 

Experimental 
Control 

13.219 
14.120 

3.658 
3.444 

87 

1. 

0616 

*  p  < .05 
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There  were  no  significant  differences  between  inatructional 
treatments  on  the  safety  tests  and  wood  attitude  test  but 
significant  difference  at  the  .05  level  on  the  wood  knowledge 
test.     Safety  is  a  topic  of  concern  to  students  in  all  grades 
and  transfer  may  have  taken  place  to  applications  within  a  shop. 
The  film  on  wood  knowledge  was  more  complex  and  difficult  for 
the  sample.    The  group  who  were  presented  information  about  wood 
prior  td'the  film  knew  more  about  what  to  look  for  in  the 
presentation.     The  use  of  advanced  organizers  and  behavior 
objectives  in  instruction  help  students  focus  attention  on 
the  required  areas  of  knowledge.    Attitude  change  demands  a 
more  complex  instructional  strategy  and  especially  attitudes 
toward  industrial  arts  objectives  which  are  a  part  of  a  new 
experience  for  most  students. 

Levels  of  Intelligence,  Knowledge,  Attitude  and  Skill  Performance 
on  Selected  Industrial  Arts  Objectives 

The  population  of  the  study  was  divided  into  three  groups 

based  upon  their  verbal  score  on  the  Lorge-Thomdike  Intelligence 

Test.    The  top  group  had  above  average  IQ's,  111  and  higher; 

the  middle  group  had  average  IQ's,  90-110;  and  the  lower  group 

below  average  IQ's,  89  and  below.     The  results  of  the  comparison 

on  the  industrial  arts  variables  are  presented  in  Table  3. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  between  the  means  of  the 

middle  grade  groups  broken  down  by  level  of  intelligence  on  any 

of  the  knowledge,  attitude  or  performance  skills  tests.  There 

were  three  significant  differences  between  the  means  according 
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Table  3 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Selected  Industrial  Arts  Variables 
for  Middle  Grade  and  Upper  Grade  Students 
by  Level  of  Intelligence 


Variable 


IQ 
Group 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


df 


Saw  Knowledge 
Middle 

Upper 

Saw  Attitude 
Middle 

m 

Upper 


Low 

Average 

High 

Low 

Average 
High 


Low 

Average 

High 

Low 

Average 
High 


Saw  Performance 
Middle 


Upper 


Low 
Average 
High 
Low 

Average 
High 


Hammer  Knowledge 


Middle 


Upper 


Low 

Average 

High 

Low 

Average 
High 


Hammer  Attitude 
Middle 


Upper 


Low 
Average 
High 
Low 

Average 
High 


5.538 
5.576 
6.592 
7.500 
7.118 
8.556 


11.538 
12.029 
12.808 
12.714 
10.824 
11.333 


17.077 
18.735 
17.346 
23.071 
24.000 
21.056 


6.167 
6.818 
6.483 
7.643 
7.353 
8.588 


12.000 
12.909 
13.103 
12.857 
10.706 
11.118 


2.904 
1.701 
1.784 
1.829 
1.900 
1.149 


2.933 
3.362 
3.405 
4.340 
3.046 
2.828 


6.144 
4.712 
4.409 
3.583 
5.315 
4.518 


2.443 
1.775 
1.805 
1.692 
1.693 
0.870 


3.357 
3.166 
4.161 
3.207 
3.754 
2.690 


2/72 
2/45 


2/71 
2/46 


2/71 
2/45 


2/71 
2/45 


2/71 
2/45 


1.7753 
3.5981* 


0.7424 
1. 2513 


0.8459 
1.8867 


0.5780 
3.3157* 


0.4053 
1.846Q 
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Table  J5_C continued) 


Variable 

IQ  Group 

Mean 

^  f*  a  Ti  1^  a  yA 
V  "i  a  t"  "1  nn 

r 

Hammer  Performance 

•Middle 

Low 

25.750 

5.242 

2/71 

0.4852 

Average 

23.667 

5.914 

Upper 

High 

24  069 

7  nsfi 

/  .  u  0  u 

Low 

26  786 

4.  fill 

u . y 041 

Average 

26  7^n 

^  .  u  0  a 

High 

25  onn 

M       •  Www 

Safety  Knowledge 

Middle 

Low 

7.154 

2.882 

2/72 

2.2639 

Average 

8.441 

1.673 

High 

8  071 

1.  •  ^ 

Upper 

Low 

«7  .  «7  «J  u 

n  R  7  7 

9  / 

^/  44 

n   1  A  Q 

u  •  xoy 

Average 

Q     T7  C 

n  710 

High  ^ 

9  444 

•7  .  *T  *T  *T 

n  7  0^ 

Safety  Attitude 

Middle 

Low 

13.846 

2.304 

2/72 

1.2578 

Average 

14.735 

2.666 

High 

15  "521 

111 

Upper 

Low 

15  846 

n  onn 7 

Average 

14  750 

2  176 

High 

15  889 

104 

Wood  Knowledge 

Middle 

Low 

3.769 

1.423 

2/71 

0.2844 

Average 

4.088 

1.443 

High 

0  9  0  D  ^ 

1     fi  n 
X  •  0  0  u 

Upper 

Low 

U  •  uX 

X   7  n  n  Q  * 

Average 

'r  .  3  UU 

X  »  3  A 

High 

1  1 

X  .  J  0  X 

Wood  Attitude 

Middle 

Low 

13.538 

2.817 

2/71 

0.3980 

Average 

13.912 

3.241 

High 

13.074 

4.385 

Upper 

Low 

14.077 

3.685 

2/44 

2.1161 

Average 

11.500 

3.266 

High 

13.167 

3.451  , 

*  p     <  .05 
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to  intelligence  level  for  the  upper  grades  on  three  of  the  four 
knowledge  tests,  saw,  hammer  and  wood  knowledge.    The  above 
average  students  have  higher  mean  scores  on  the  knowledge  tests 
than  the  average  or  below  average  students.    There  are  no 
significant  differences  between  the  means  of  the  average  and  below 
average  students.     It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  no  significant 
differences  on  attitude  or  performance  skill  dimensions  by 
intelligence  level.    Teachers  can  expect  the  brighter  students 
to  score  higher  than  others  on  pencil  and  paper  achievement  tests; 
however,  level  of  intelligence  is  not  a  factor  in  skill 
performance  or  attitude  tow^ird  industrial  arts  activities. 
Teachers  should  guard  about  labeling  students  on  the  basis  of 
IQ  or  having  expectations  or  set  that  might  influence  lower  or 
higher  groups  negatively. 

Comparison  of  Sex  Differences  on  Knowledge,  Attitude  and  Skill 
Perf  ormance"Test$ 

Comparisons  of  the  means  by  sex  we^e  made  on  ali  of  the 

scales  for  both  the  middle  grade  and  upper  grade  groups.  The 

results  of  the  comparisons  are  presented  in  Table  4.     There  were 

sex  differences  on  six  of  the  ten  measures  at  the  middle  grade 

level.    Boys  scored  significantly  higher  than  girls  on  saw 

attitude,  saw  performance,  hammer  attitude,  hammer  performance 

and  wood  attitude  (all  at  the  .001  level)  and  on  saw  knowledge 

(at  the  .05  level).     There  were  no  significant  differences 

on  safety  knowledge,  hammer  knowledge,  wood  knowledge  and 

safety  attitude. 
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Table  4 

t  Tests  of  the  Means  of  Selected  Performance  Skills, 
Cognitive  and  Affective  Measures  for  Middle  Grade  and  Upper  Grade 

Students  by  Sex 


Variable 
Group 


Sex 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


d.f . 


Saw  Knowledge 
Middle 

Upper 


Saw  Attitude 


"Middle 
Upper 


Saw  Performance 
 MIMIi  " 

Upper 


Hamme r  Knowledge 
Middle 

Upper 


Hammer  Attitude 
Middle 

Upper 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 


Male 
Female 
Male 
Female 


Male 
Female 
Male 
Female 


Male 
Female 
Male 
Female 


Male 
Female 
Male 
Female 


Hammer  Performance 
 MTIdIi  " 

Upper 


Safety  Knowledge 
Middle 

Upper 


Male 
Female 
Male 
Female 


Male 
Female 
Male 
Female 


7.073 
6.152 
8.067 
7.233 


13.488 
10.957 
12.533 
10.300 


20.219 
16.478 
23.967 
21.800 


6.744 
6.391 
8.071 
7.613 


14.410 
11.304 
12.643 
9.774 


26.590 
21.826 
28.103 
24.379 


8.071 
8.167 
9.069 
9.750 


2.005 
1.873 
1.780 
1.924 


2.942 
3.040 
3.082 
3.323 


4.156 
4.961 
4.279 
5.461 


2.112 
1.782 
1.274 
1.626 


3.050 
3.217 
3.423 
2.883 


6.231 
5.401 
3.895 
3.385 


1.772 
1.906 
1.132 
0.441 


85  2.2146* 
58  1.7414 


84 
58 

84 
58 


82 
57 

82 
56 


3.9359*** 
2.6988** 

3.7869*** 

1.7107 


83  .8344 
57  1.1964 


4.5419*** 
3.4922*** 

3.7760*** 
3.8867*** 


87  0.2469 
55  2.9738** 
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Table  4 
(continued) 


Variable 
Group 


Sex 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


d.f , 


Safety  Attitude 
Middle 

Upper 


Wood  Knowledge 
HiMTi  


Upper 


Wood  Attitude 
Middle 


Upper 


Male 
Female 
Male 
Female 


Male 
Female 
Male 
Female 


Male 
Female 
Male 
Female 


15.476 
14.313 
15.700 
15.286 


4.293 
3.813 
4.700 
4.630 


15.488 
11.750 
14.100 
11.000 


2.865 
2.699 
2.292 
2.891 


1.309 
1.607 
1.643 
1.305 


3.257 
2.950 
3.133 
2.948 


87  1.9831 

56  0.6067 

86  1.5289 

55  0.1782 

86  5.6795*** 

55  3.8350*** 


*  p    <  .05 
p     <  .01 
'*P    <  .001 
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There  were  sex  differences  on  five  of  the  scales  at  the  upper 
grade  level.    Boys  had  significantly  higher  mean  scores,  on  three 
of  the  attitude  scales,  saw  attitude  (P  <  -01),  hammer  attitude 
Cp  i^.OOl)  and  wood  attitude  CP  <.001).    Boys  also  had  higher 
performance  ratings  on  hammer  performance  (p^.OOl).    Girls  had 
higher  mean  scores  on  the  safety  knowledge  test  (p  <  .OLX-  There 
were  no  sex  differences  on  the  saw  knowledge  or  performance  tests, 
hammer  knowledge,  safety  attitude,  and  wood  knowledge  skills. 

There  tend    to  be  fewer  sex  differences  on  the  knowledge  scales 
and  most  differences  on  the  attitude  scales.    Partly  these  differences 
may  be  due  to  role  stereotyping.    Earlier  experiences  with  industrial 
arts  programs  and  a  career  education  program  in  the  elementary 
grades  may  help  to  modify  these  attitudes.    The  lack  of  differences 
on  the  knowledge  variables  and,  in  one  case,  higher  scopes  by  girls 
again  reflect  traditional  role  expectations  and  higher  achievement 
motivation  on  the  part  of  girls. 

Grade  Level  and  Knowledge,  Attitude  and  Skill  Performance  on 
Select¥d  Industrial  Arts  Objectives 

Comparisons  of  the  variables  by  grade  level  were  also  made 

and  reported  in  Table  5.    There  were  significant  differences  by 

grade  on  three  of  the  four  knowledge  tests,  saw,  hammer  and 

safety.    Students  in  the  upper  grades  (8,  7,  6)  scored  higher 

than  students  in  grades  4  and  5.    There  were  significant  differences 

only  on  one  of  the  four  attitude  tests,  hammer  attitude.  Students 

in  the  lower  grades  (4,  5,  6)  had  more  positive  attitude  than  students 

in  grade  7.    There  were  significant  differences  between  the 

performance  ratings  of  students  in  the  hammer     p<.OS)  and  sawing 

tasks  C  P  <-013.    There  were  few  significant  differences  on  the 

ERiC  ^  2^ 
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Table  5 

Analysis  of  Variance  and  Duncan's  Multiple 
Range  Test  of  Selected  Industrial  Arts  Variables  by  Grade  Level 


Variable 


Grade 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


d.  f . 


Critical 
Diff 

Duncan' s 
.05 


Saw 

Knowledge 


Saw 

Attitude 


Saw 

Performance 


Hammer 
Knowledge 


4 

5 
6 
7 
8 


4 

5 
6 
7 
8 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


4 
5 

6 
7 
8 


5.5333 
7.0690 
7.3103 
6.9000 
8.4000 


12.133 
12.138 
12.034 
10.967 
11.867 


16.033 
18.034 
20.621 
23.533 
22.233 


5.6207 
6.9643 
7.1034 
7.5000 
8.1724 


1.8333 
2.1865 
1.4905 
2.0060 
1.4288 


3.6928 
2.9487 
3.1564 
3.3578 
3.3808 


4.3110 
4.8586 
4.6323 
5.1175 
4.8472 


2.0944 
1.9528 
1.3455 
1.6135 
1.2555 


9.62**  4/143 


0.66  4/143 


12.33**  4/143 


9.02**  4/140 


8>4,8>7 
8>5,8>6 
6>4,S>4 
7>4 


7>4,7>5 
7>6,8>4 
8*5,6^4 
6>5 


8>4,8>5 
8>6,7?4 
6^4, 5>4 


Hammer 
Attitude 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


12.655 
12.643 
12.966 
10.367 
11.931 


4.3118 
3.1295 
2.9336 
3.5862 
3.1502 


2.71*  4/140 


6>7,4>7 
5>7 


Hammer 
Performance 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


22.931 
25.821 
23.448 
25.821 
26.633 


6.2217 
5.9694 
6.2541 
3.9068 
4.2547 


2.65*    4/139  8>4,8>6 


ERIC 
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Table  5 
(continued) 


Variable 

Grade 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

F 

d.f. 

Critical 
Diff. 
Duncan's 
.05 

Safety- 
Knowledge 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

7.3438 
8.0000 
9.1333 
9.6552 
9.1429 

1.7890 
2.0702 
1.0743 
0.5526 
1.1455 

13.24** 

4/143 

7>4,7>5 
8>4,8>5 
6>4j  ^'SsS. 

Safety- 
Attitude 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

14.781 
14.724 
15.100 
15.448 
15.552 

3.7908 
2.1530 
2.1392 
2.3541 
2.8358 

0.55 

4/144 

Wood 

Achievement 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

3.9032 
4.0690 
4.1667 
4.5000 
4.8276 

1.3001 
1.6676 
1.5105 
1.3744 
1.5827 

1.81 

Wood 
Attitude 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

12.161 
14.034 
14.433 
12.571 
12.690 

4.3901 
2.8721 
3.0136 
3.8914 
2.9167 

2.43 

4/142 

*  p  <  .05 
«*  p      I  .01 
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the  less  complicated  hammer  task  but  more  on  the  more  complicated 
saw  talk.         Students  in  the  upper  grades  (6,7,8)  had  higher 
ratings  than  students  in  grades  4  and  5.  ^ 

Sawing  is  a  more  complicated  psychomotor  task  and  maturation 
is  clearly  an  important  variable.    Attitude  is  relatively 
independent  o£  grade  level.    Students  in  the  upper  grades  have 
wider  knowledge  and  greater  attention  span  and  task  orientation 
than  students  in  the  lower  grades.     Teachers  would  need  to  use 
more  physical  and  intellectual  guidance  to  help  younger  students 
learn  the  more  complex  psychomotor  skills  and  direct  their  attention 
to  the  important  knowledge  to  be  gained  in  the  lesson. 

Prediction  of  Skill  Performance 

The  question  that  can  be  asked  is  what  variables  best  predict 

skill  performance.    A  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis  was 

run  to  answer  this  question  with  hammer  performance  as  well  as 

saw  performance.    The  results  of  the  analysis  of  saw  performance 

are  presented  in  Table  6.     Twenty- two  independent  variables  out 

1 

of  the  27  tried  were  included  in  the  analysis.      A  multiple  R 
of  .8  84  was  computed  for  these  variables  and  accounted  for  78.2 
percent  of  the  variance.     The  best  single  predictor  of  saw  performance 
was  saw  attitude  which  contributed  13.99  percent  of  the  variance. 
On  the  final  step^ five  variables  were  significant  at  the  .01  level 
and  one  at  the  .05.     These  were  respectively  saw  attitude,  wood 
attitude,  sex,  grade,  age  and  general  attitude.    The  second 
variable  to  be  included  was  wood  attitude  which  accounted  for  11.67 
percent  of  the  variance.     Sex  contributed  10,91  percent, 


O  "^Five  were  rejected  because  the  F-level  or  tolerance-leveU  was 
ERIC  insufficient  for  further  computation.  ( 


TABLE  6 


STEPWISE  MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  ANALYSES  FOR  PREDICTING  SAW  PERFORMANCE  OF  ELEM 
•  STUDENTS,  GRADES  4  TO  8,  FROM  SELECTED  i 

COGNITIVE  AND  AFFECTIVE  VARIABLES 


SAW  ATTITUDE 
WOOD  ATTITUDE 
SEX 

SAFETY  KNOWLEDGE 
PEER 

ROLE  EXPECTANCY 

GENERAL  ATTITUDE 

GROUP 

GRADE 

AGE 

SCHOOL  CLIMATE 

LORGE - THORNDI KE - VERBAL 

LORGE-THORNDIKE-NONVERBAL 

SAW  KNOWLEDGE 
ACHIEVEMENT  INVESTMENT 
MODE  OF  INSTRUCTION 
INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS 
SELF  ADEQUACY 
COG  STYLE 
FAILURE  AVOIDANCE 
SAFETY  ATTITUDE 
WOOD  KNOWLEDGE 


Multiple 
R 

inrrwr 

0.50666 

0.60488 

0.70276 

0.73133 

0.75111 

0.76603 

0.77904 

0.79510 

0.84786 

0.85405 

0.86170 

0.86626 

0.87084 

0.87384 

0.87584 

0.87884 

0.88119 

0.88345 

0.88424 

0.88438 

0.88454 


R 

Square 

0:ii993 

0.25671 

0.36588 

0.49387 

0.53485 

0.56416 

0.58680 

0.60690 

0.63218 

0.71887 

0.72941 

0.74252 

0.75041 

0.75837 

0.76360 

0.76710 

0.77236 

0.77650- 

0.78049 

0.78188 

0.78213 

0.78241 


RSQ 
Change 
irfT3i¥3 
0.11678 
0.10918 
0.12799 
0.04097 
0  .02932 
0.02263 
0.02011 
0.02527 
0.08670 
0.01053 
0.01312 
0.00788 
0.00796 
0.00523 
0  .00350 
0.00526 
0  .00415 
0.00399 
0.00138 
0.00026 
0.00028 


D  Xliip  J-  w 
R 

B 

U  •  «3  /  *t  U  / 

-1  1122 

«x  Q7gS 

n  ?nm  7 

0  1041 

n  9  7  ^  xn 

-Q  3Z2S 

n    7  7  n  c  1 

n  1141 

n  1  A  7A A 

-•1  4499 

n  OXX^Q 

U  •  43  3  07 

0  95S1 

9  7549 

n  n xsi A7 

6804 

n  1  ft  i^m 

n  7573 

n    n  7  7 1  1 

-  U  .  X  3  •«*f 

0.12033 

0.0551 

0.16875 

0.2352 

0,05933 

0.1441 

"0.23288 

•  -0.409^ 

0.05149 

-0.9981 

0.11059 

0.144] 

-0.03102 

0.0 11^ 

0.02214 

-0.073^ 

-0.02002 

0 . 100| 

0.16652 

0.1201 

36.S08J 

ft 
ft* 
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.05 
.01 
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TABLE  6 


>LE  REGRESSION  ANALYSES  FOR  PREDICTING  SAW  PERFORMANCE  OF  ELEMENTARY  GRADE 
STUDENTS,  GRADES  4  TO  8,  FROM  SELECTED 
COGNITIVE  AND  AFFECTIVE  VARIABLES 


^E 


3-VERBAL 
i- NONVERBAL 

rESTMENT 

uTION 

RELATIONS 


iCE 

m 


Multiple 
R 

D.37407 

0.50666 

0.60488 

0 .70276 

0.73133 

0.75111 

0.76603 

0 .77904 

0.79510 

0.84786 

0.85405 

0.86170 

0 .86626 

0  .87084 

0.87384 

0.87584 

0.87884 

0.88119 

0.88345 

0.88424 

0.88438 

0.88454 


R 

Square 

D;iii93 

0.25671 

0 .36588 

0.49387 

0.53485 

0 .56416 

0.58680 

0.60690 

0.63218 

0.71887 

0.72941 

0.74252 

0.75041 

0.75837 

0.76360 

0.76710 

0.77236 

0.77650 

0.78049 

0.78188 

0.78213 

0.78241 


RSQ 
Change 
UTTlt?3 
0.11678 
0. 10918 
0.12799 
0.04097 
0.02932 
0.02263 
0  .02011 
0.02527 
0 .08670 
0.01053 
0.01312 
0.00788 
0.00796 
0.00523 
0.00350 
0.00526 
0.00415 
0.00399 
0 .00138 
0.00026 
0  .00028 


Simple 

R  

37^7 


0 
-0 
-0 

0 
-0 

0 
-0 

0 

0 


13955 
22775 
20017 
27530 
27051 
16746 
23389 
24962 
0.03842 
-0.18501 
0.07711 
0.12033 
0.16875 
0.05933 
-0.23288 
0.05149 
0.11059 
-0.03102 
0.02214 
-0.02002 
0.16652 


B 

0.97d74 

-1.11225 

-3.97832 
0.10495 

-0.32263 
0.11452 

-1.44999 
0.95317 
9.75496 

-5.68044 
0.75734 

-0.15243 
0,05570 
0.23522 
0.14412 

-0.40957 

-0.99830 
0.14414 
0.01807 

-0.07362 
0.10064 
0.12024 

36.50884 


F  at 

Final  Step 

io.iss** 

8.664** 
4.526** 

.030 

.270 

.189 
2.559* 

.240 
5.816** 
5.066** 
2.019 
1.686 

.382 

.154 

.526 

.623 

.571 

.232 

.353 

.141 

.033 

.020 
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Peer  attitude  from  the  School  Sentiment  Inventory  4 .09  percent, 
and  Role  Expectance  from  the  SCAMIN  2.93  percent.  General 
Attitude  from  the  SSI  added  another  2.26  percent.    Group  membership, 
whether  the  student  had  hands  on  practice  or  not,  contributed 
2.01  percent;  Grade,  another  2.32  percent.    Age  accounted  for 
more  variance,  8.67  percent.    School  Climate  on  the  SSI  and  the 
Lorge-Thorndike  verbal  scale  added  each  slightly  over  one  percent 
of  variance  to  the  prediction  of  saw  performance.    The  remaining 
variables  showed  a  unique  variance  of  less  than  one  percent. 

In  analyzing  the  contribution  of  the  various  variables  in 
predicting  jSIlw  performance,  affective  variables  such  as  industrial 
arts  attitudes  (saw  attitude,  wood  attitude)  accounted  for  25.67 
percent  of  the  variance;  physical  factors  such  as  sex,  10.9  percent 
of  the  variance;  Maturational  variables  such  as  age  and  grade  11.19 
percent  of  the  variance;  Attitude  toward  School,  an  affective 
variable  (General  Attitude,  School  Climate,  Mode  of  Instruction, 
Interpersonal  Relations),  4.S  percent  of  the  variance.  Scholastic 
aptitude  (The  Lorge-Thorndike  Scales)  added  2.1  percent  of  unique 
variance  while  self  concept  supplied  3.5  percent.    Knowledge  of 
industrial  arts  objectives  (Safety  and  Saw  Knowledge)  contributed 
13.5  percent. 

The  affective  variables  tend  to  be  more  important  than  the 
cognitive  predictors  in  predicting  saw  performance.  Maturational 
and  physical  factors  also  are  important  variables. 

Teachers  need  to  stress  more  the  affective  goals  and  possibly 
place  less  emphasis  on  the  traditional  cognitive  components.  In 
planning  instructional  sequences,  the  teacher  needs  to  be  concerned 
^  with  the  entry  behavior  or  characteristics  of  the  students  such 
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Scholastic  Aptitude  as  measured  by  the  Lorge*Thorndike  non- 
verbal scale  represented  2.59  percent  o£  the  variance.  Academic 
Self  Concept  variables  combined,  1.82  percent. 

Again  maturational  and  physical  variables  need  to  be 
considered  by  the  teacher  when  preparing  an  instructional  sequence. 

The  instructional  strategy  used  does  make  a  difference  in 
skill  performance.-  "Hands-on"  experience  does  aid  the  student  in 
mastering  a  skill. 

The  teacher  needs  to  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
learning  style  of  a  student.    Field  independent  students  tend 
to  prefer  structured  situations  and  are  less  socially  concen^ed 
about  the  learning  environment  and  tend  to  perform  better  on 
industrial  arts  activities. 

Hammer  Performance  was  the  se'f'bnd  skill  to  be  analyzed. 
A  multiple  correlation  of  .9075  was  achieved  based  upon  the  use 
of  22  out  of  the  27  variables  entered,     flie  results  of  the  analysis 
are  presented  in  Table  7.     Five  of  the  variables  were  not  included 
because  the  F- level  or  tolerance  level  was  insufficient  for 
further  computation.    The  variables  accounted  for  82.36  percent 
of  the  variance.    On  the  final  step,  five  variables  were  significant 
at  the  .01  level,  sex,  cognitive  style,  wood  knowledge,  hammer 
knowledge  and  instructional  group.    Seven  were  significant  at 
the  .05  level,  wood  attitude,  safety  knowledge,  motivation  score 
on  the  SCAMIN,  safety  attitude,  the  Authority  and  Control  and 
Mode  of  Instruction  scales  on  the  SSI  and  the  Lorge-Thorndike 
Non-Verbal  scale.    The  first  variable  entered  was  sex  which 
contributed  26.04  percent  of  the  variance.    Cognitive  style 
^    added  15.59  more  percent.     The  wood  knowledge  test  had  a  unique 
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variance  of  7,47  percent.     The  instructional  treatment  of  having 
"hands  on"  experience  added  an  additional  4.76  more  variance. 
Occupational  knowledge  and  safety  knowledge  ea.ch  had  a  three 
percent  contribution. 

In  analyzing  the  variables,  physical  variables  such  as  sex 
contributed  the  largest  single  amount  of  variance,  26.03  percent. 
A  maturational  variable  such  as  grade  was  not  significant  and 
added  leg's  than  1%  of  variance.    A  learning  style  variable, 
cognitive  style,  contjiibuted  15.58  percent  of  the  variance. 
Field  independent  students  tend  to  perform  the  skill  of  hammering 
better  than  field  dependent  students.     Field  independent  students  i 
prefer  to  work  in  structured  situations.    Knowledge  variables 
(hammer,  wood,  safety,  and  occupational)  totaled  11.17  percent 
of  the  variance;  attitude  variables  (wood  attitude,  SSI:     General  | 
Attitude,  Safety  Attitude,  SSI:    Authority  and  Control,  SSI:  i 
Mode  of  Instruction  and  Hammer  Attitude,  SSI:  Interpersonal 
Relations)  added  18.06  to  the  prediction  of  the  skill; df  ] 
hammering. 
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TABLE  7 


Multiple  Stepwise  Regression  Analysis  for  Predicting  Hammer  Skill  Performance 
Students  by  use  of  Cognitive^.  Affective,  End  other  Selected  Variablt 


Variable 


Multiple  R      R  Square      RSQ  Change       Simpla  R 


Sex 

Cognitive  Style 
Wood  Attitude 
Woo d  Know ledge 
Group 

Occupational  Knowledge 

Safety  Knowledge 

Interpersonal  Relations 

School  Climate 

General  Attitude 

Hamraier  Knowledge 

Total  Motivation 

Safety  Attitude 

Authority  and  Control 

Self  Adequacy 

Mode  of  Instruction 

Lorge-Thorndike -Nonverbal 

Learning 

Role  Expectancy 

Failure  Avoidance 

Hammer  Attitude 

Grade 


0  • 

51025 

U 

. 26036 

n 
U 

-  n  c  1  n  ^  c 

0. 

64515 

0 

.41622 

0 

« 16687 

0 . 

70067 

0 

•  49094 

n 

0 

n  T  C  T  T 

.07575 

n   n  X  n  t  fl 

0 . 

72531 

0 

. 52607 

0 

.04614 

0 . 

75747 

0 

•  57375 

0 

.  04  /oy 

n  n  ^  n  n  Q 

0 . 

78295 

0 

.61302 

0 

n  T  n  1  c 

.03925 

n   1  A  n  7  X 

0 . 

80542 

0 

. 64871 

0 

n  1  F  It  n 

. 03569 

0 . 

81911 

U 

ft  Tn  Q  E 

.  0  /  Uij  5 

u 

0. 

83694 

0 

. 70047 

0 

.02953 

0.15274 

0. 

84514 

0 

.71427 

0 

.01380 

-0.07063 

0. 

85093 

0 

.72409 

0 

.00982 

-0.00182 

0. 

85677 

0 

.73406 

0 

.00997 

-0.02094 

0. 

86459 

0 

.74751 

0 

.013*5 

-0.03546 

0. 

87321 

0 

.76250 

0 

.01499 

0.15234 

0. 

87932 

0 

.77321 

0 

.01071 

0.17264 

0. 

88573 

0 

.78451 

0 

.01130 

-0.01921 

0. 

90027 

0 

.81049 

0 

.02598 

-0.03979 

0. 

90309 

0 

.81557 

0 

.00508 

-0.00920 

0. 

90514 

0 

.81928 

0 

.00371 

0.19863 

0. 

90674 

0 

.82218 

0 

.00290 

-0.06703 

0. 

90720 

0 

.82302 

0 

.00084 

0.20200 

0. 

90756 

0 

.82367 

0 

.00065 

-0.04417 

TABLE  J  

3  Regression  Analysis  for  Predicting  Hammer  Skill  Performance  of  Grades  4  to  8 
ts  by  use  of  Cognitive,  Affective,  and  other  Selected  Variables 


Multiple  R      R  Square      RSQ  Change       Simple  R 


F  at  Final 
Step 


B 


0.51025 
0.64515 
0.70067 
0.72531 
0.75747 
0.78295 
0.80542 
0.81911 
0.83694 
0.84514 
0.85093 
0.85677 
0.86459 
0.87321 
0.87932 
0.88573 
0.90027 
0  .90309 
0.90514 
0.90674 
0.90720 
0.90756 


0 

.26036 

n 

56046 

-0 . 

51025 

28.930** 

0-41622 

n 
u 

16687 

-0 . 

40994 

14.919** 

0 

.  49094 

n 

u 

0 

03018 

3.-318* 

0 

.  52607 

n 
u 

-0. 

02163 

6.999** 

0 

.57376 

n 

04769 

0. 

06009 

4.197** 

n 

0 

m  U  *J       ^  *l 

0 . 

14073 

1.332 

0 

.64871 

n 

u 

m  \J  %j    \j  y 

-0 . 

16026 

2.234* 

0 

.67095 

0 

.02224 

-0. 

15039 

0.481 

0 

.70047 

0 

.02953 

0. 

15274 

0.621 

0 

.71427 

0 

.01380 

-0. 

07063 

0.132 

0 

.72409 

0 

.00982 

-0. 

00182 

4.837** 

0 

.73406 

0 

.00997 

-0. 

02094 

2.393* 

0 

.74751 

0 

.01345 

-0. 

03546 

2.727* 

0 

.76250 

0 

.01499 

0. 

15234 

3.694* 

0 

.77321 

0 

.01071 

0. 

17264 

1.499 

0 

.78451 

0 

.01130 

-0. 

01921 

3.051* 

0 

.81049 

0 

.02598 

-0. 

03979 

2. 700* 

0 

.81557 

0 

.00508 

-0. 

00920 

0.838 

0 

.81928 

0 

.00371 

0. 

19863 

0.528 

0 

.82218 

0 

.00290 

-0. 

06703 

0.253 

0 

.82302 

0 

.00084 

0. 

20200 

0.064 

0 

.82367 

0 

.00065 

-0. 

04417 

0.059 

-9.74911 
-0.129S8 
-0.66590 
-2. 06931 
3.52229 
0.149S9 
-0.85842 
-0.61805 
0.39918 
0.29253 
1.66242 
0.35357 
-1.01612 
1.34888 
-0.30783 
-0.85812 
-0.12228 
0.78501 
-0.20817 
-0.14753 
0.08725 
-0.50818 
60.48129 
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Relationships  Between  Cognitive,  Affective  Skill  Performance 
and  Variables 

The  means,  standard  deviations,  and  Pearson  Product  Moment 
correlations .between  the  knowledge,  attitude  and  performance 
tests  are  presented  in  Table  8,    The  first  comparison  to  be 
discussed  is  the  relationship  between  attitude  and  knowledge. 
In  three  of  the  four  direct  comparisons  (,Sbm  Knowledge  - 
Saw  Attitude;  Hammer  Knowledge-Hammer  Performance,  Safety 
Knowledge -Safety  Attitude;  Wood  Knowledge-Wood  Attitude)  the 
correlations  were  significantly  different  than  chance.  Two 
were  significant  at  the  .05  level,  hOTPmer  knowledge  and 
hammer  attitude,  wot>d  knowledge  and  wood  attitude  while  one 
was  significant  at  the  .001  level,  safety  knowledge  and  safety 
performance.    The  correlations  show  a  low  positive  relationship 
between  these  categories  of  variables.    This  would  indicate 
that  there  is  not  much  relationship,  little  common  variance, 
between  knowledge  and  attitude  on  these  variables. 

The  second  comparison  to  be  discussed  is  the  relationship 
between  knowledge  and  skill  performance.    A  correlation  of  .2565 
significant  at  the  .001  level  was  found  between  saw  knowledge 
and  performance,  while  a  correlation  of  .1194  was  computed 
between  hammer  knowledge  and  performance.    For  the  more  complex 
task  a  low  but  positive  correlation  exists  between  knowledge 
and  attitude  indicating  that  there  is  a  slight  tendency  for 
students  who  have  more  knowledge  to  tend  to  perform  better. 

The  third  comparison  to  be  studied  is  the  relationship  of 
attitude  to  skill  performance.    There  was  a  significant  relationship 
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between  saw  attitude  and  saw  perforroance  (. 2206^p ^ .01)  but  not 
with  hammer  attitude  and  performance  C-  1248'^  N.S.)  .    The  relationship 
between  saw  attitude  and  saw  performance  is  low  but  positive 
indicating  that  there  is  a  slight  tendency  for  students  who  perform 
better  to  have  more  positive  attitudes  and  vice  versa. 

The  next  series  question  that  can  be  asked  are:    What  are 
the  relationships  between  the  four  attitude  scales?  and  What  is 
the  relationship  between  the  two  skill  performance  tests?  There 
are  six  comparisons  tha.t  can  be  made  between  knowledge  tests. 
The  correlations  ranged  from  a  high  of  .4721  between  saw  knowledge 
and  hammer  knowledge  to  a  low  of  .2549  between  wood  knowledge 
and  safety  knowledge.     Five  of  the  six  comparisons  were 
significant  at  the  .001  level,  the  lowest  at  the  .01  level.  The 
relationships  were  moderate  but  positive.    The  results  would 
indicate  that  certain  students  tended  to  score  consistently 
high  on  all  tests,  certain  students  consistently  low.  Possibly 
this  is  true  of  the  student  performances  in  other  achievement 
areas  in  school  too. 

There  are  also  six  comparisons  that  can  be  made  between  the 
four  attitude  scales.    All  six  comparisons  are  significant  at 
the  .001  level  and  range  from  a  low  of  .3479  between  hammer  and 
safety  attitude  to  a  higL^.  .6967  between  saw  and  hammer 
knowledge.    The  relationship  between  the  variables  is  substantial. 
Students  who  tend  to  have  positive  attitude  toward  one  activity 
tend  to  have  positive  attitude  toward  all  activities.  Thoge 
Having  less  positive  attitude  toward  one  activity  tend  to  have  it 
towards  all  the  other  activities. 


Table  8 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  KNOWLEDGE,  ATTITUDE  AND  PERFOI 
UNSELECTED  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OBJECTIVES  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  GI 


r 


ariables 


Saw 
Attitude  Perf 


H  a  la  m  e  r 
Know         Att  Perf 


Safety 
Know  Att 


Wood 
Know  A1 


^w  Knowledge 
law  Attitude 
law  Performance 
lamiier  Knowledge 
laiMner  Attitude 
lanwer  Performance 
lafety  Knowledge 
Safety  Attitude 
ood  Knowledge 
cod  Attitude 


■0163      2565**    4721***    0474    1561    4155***    0718  299i*** 
2206**    2800***    6967^  0891  -0699         429?**  1321 

2737***    1033    3640»«»  2897***    1522  24S1** 
1760*  1194    4645***    2813"*  3035*** 
1248  -1005         3479^  Uli 
-0016         0519  1318 

26231*  2549** 
0679 


*  p  <.  05 
**  p  <  01 
***  p  <  001 


u 

Si 
II 

6| 


40 


Table  8 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  KNOWLEDGE,  ATTITUDE  AND  PERFORMANCE 
UNSELECTED  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OBJECTIVES  FOR  STUDENTS.  IN  GRADES  4  TO  8 


S  s  w 

titude  Perf 


H  a  ra  m  e  r 
Know         Att  Perf 


Safety 
Know  Att 


Wood 
Know  Att 


Mean 


163 


Stand. 
Dev. 


0474  1561 

0718  2999*** 

1644 

7.075 

1.860 

6961^  0891  "0699 

4297«*  1321 

S434*** 

11.824 

3.304 

105^    3640** 2897*** 

1522  2451** 

1952* 

20.101 

§  m  44  § 

1760*  1194  4645*** 

2813"*  3035""" 

1  860 

1248  -1005 

3479«»  1218 

6105*** 

12.096 

3.542 

-0016 

0519  1318 

2279** 

24.930 

5.540 

2623**  2549** 

1222 

8.628 

1.663 

0679 

5104*** 

15.114 

2.732 

1787* 

4.285 

1.508 

13.176 

3.547 

p  <  05 

P  <  01 
p  <  001 


o  40 
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The  last  relationship  to  be  discussed  is  that  between  the 
two  skills.    The  correlation  between  hairaer  and  saw  performance 
is  .2565  (p^.Ol).    The  relationship  is  low  but  positive.  There 
is  a  slight  tendency  for    students  showing  skill  in  the  one  area 
to  perform  well  in  the  other. 

Factor  Structure  of  Cognitive,  Affective  and  Skill  Variables 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  relationship  between  the  many 
variables  used  in  the  study  is  through  the  use  of  factor 
analysis.    Six  factors  were  extracted  with  an  eigen  value  of 
one  or  greater  and  these  accounted  for  89.4  percent  of  the 
variance . 

The  first  factor  accounted  for  41.3  percent  of  the  variance 
and  had  an  eigen  value  of  8.520.     Thirteen  variables  had  loadings 
greater  than  .42.     The  factor  is  labeled  scholastic  achievement. 
The  five  subtests  of  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills  had  the 
highest  loadings,  all  .8  or  above.     The  variables  and  loadings 
are  presented  in  Table  9.    All  of  the  knowledge  tests  for  the 
experiment  as  well  as  the  Knowledge  of  Occupations  Test  had 
moderately  high  loadings. 

The  second  factor  accounted  for  17.0  percent  of  the  variance 
and  had  an  eigen  value  of  5.509.    The  variables  with  loadings  of  .4 
and  higher  are  listed  in  Table  10.     The  factor  is  labeled  attitude 
toward  industrial  arts  activities.     The  saw  attitude,  hammer 
attitude,  safety  attitude  and  wood  attitude  scales  had  loadings  from 
a  low  of  .619  for  safety  attitude  to  a  high  of  .789  for  wood 
attitude. 
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Table  _g  

Factor  1:     Scholastic  Achievement 


V  »r  XciP  X 

Loading 

Age 

661 

Grade 

814 

Saw  Knowledge 

525 

Hammer  Knowledge 

• 

567 

Safety  Knowledge 

602 

Occupational  Knowledge 

718 

Lorge  Thorndike  Non-verbal 

441 

Vocabulary  ITBS 

895 

Reading  Comprehension  ITBS 

o  o  o 

Total  Language  ITBS 

877 

Total  Work  Study  Sk;ills  ITBS 

927 

Total  Arithmetic 

901 

Table  10 

Factor  2: 

Industrial  Arts 

Attitude 

Variables 

Loading 

Saw  Attitude 

764 

Hammer  Attitude 

708 

Safety  Attitude 

619 

Wood  Attitude 

789 

34 


The  third  factor  accounted  for  13.3  percent  of  the  variance 
and  had  an  eigen  value  of  2.750.    There  were  three  scales  that 
had  significant  loadings.    These  are  listed  in  Table  11. 

Table  11 

Factor  3:     Academic  Self-Concept 


Variables  Loading 


Achievement  needs 
Role  Expectancy 
Self -Adequacy 


Three  of  the  four  scales  of  the  Self  Concept  and  Motivation 
Inventory  had  high  loadings  on  this  factor. 

The  fourth  factor  is  labeled  scholastic  aptitude  and  accounted 
for  6.5  percent  of  the  variance  and  had  an  eigen  value  of  1.345. 
The  scales  with  significant  loadings  are  described  in  Table  12. 


Table  12 
Factor  4:     Scholastic  Aptitude 


Variables 

Loading 

Lorge  Thorndike 

Verbal 

801 

Lorge  Thorndike 

Non- Verbal 

793 

762 
877 
771 
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Th©  two  subscales  of  the  Lorge-Thorndike  Intelligence 

Test  contributed  the  largest  amount  of  variance. 

■1:" 

The  fifth  factor  accounted  for  6.3  percent  of  the. variance 
and  is  described  in  Table  13. 

Table  13 

Factor  5:     Attitude  toward  School 


Variables 


Loading 


School  Sentiment  Inventory:  Peers  505 
SSI:  Interpersonal  Relationship  w/  Pupils  440 
SSI:     Mode  of  Instruction  ,  611 

The  three  scales  with  significant  loadings  all  are  from  the 
School  Sentiment  Inventory.     The  factor  is  labeled:  Attitude 
toward  School. 

The  sixth  factor  accounted  for  4.9  percent  of  the  variance 
and  had  an  eigen  value  of  1.008.    Only  three  variables  had 
loadings  of  .40  or  greater.    These  are  listed  in  Table  14.  Two 
of  the  variables  are  the  skill  performance  variables.     The  factor 
is  labeled  skill  performance. 

Table  14 
Factor  6:     Skill  Performance 


Variables 


Loading 


Saw  Performance 
Hammer  Performance 
Sex 


410 
578 
-  717 
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The  seventh  factor  that  accounted  for  4.4  percent  of  the 
variance  but  had  an  eigen  value  of  .9  was  cognitive  style,  the 
learning  style  variable  had  a  loading  .820  on  the  factor  and 
was  the  only  one  equal  to  or  greater  than  .40, 

In  summary,  the  results  tend  to  indicate  that  there  are  a 
number  of  separate  dimensions  that  should  be  considered  by 
teachers  as  well  as  researchers  in  the  field. 
These  are  as  follows: 

Scholastic  Achievement 

Attitude  Toward  Industrial  Arts 

Academic  Self  Concept 

Scholastic  Aptitude 

Attitude  Toward  School 

Skill  Performance 

Learning  Style 
The  first  factor  extracted  was  an  achievement  factor 
which  included  the  pencil  and  paper  achievement  scales  both 
scholastic  as  well  as  relating  to  the  industrial  arts  skills. 
Previous  achievement  as  well  as  achievement  in  other  subject 
areas  tend  to  correlate  together.     Students  who  are  successful 
academically  in  other  areas  tend  to  make  the  higher  scores  on 
traditional  pencil  and  paper  tests  in  industrial  arts  area. 

The  second  largest  factor  was  attitude  toward  the 
industrial  arts  objectives  used  in  the  project.     It  should  be 
noted  that  this  attitude  cluster  was  more  or  less  independent 
of  general  school  attitude.     No  scales  on  the  School  Sentiment 
Inventory  loaded  on  this  factor.     Teachers  need  to  be  concerned 
in  developing  and  fostering  attitudes  toward  their  industrial 
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The  third  variable  is  also  included  in  the  Affective 
Domain,  Academic  Self -Concept .     Developing  and  maintaining 
positive  self  concept  of  the  student  is  also  a  necessary 
goal  of  the  industrial  arts  teacher. 

The  fourth  factor  is  the  academic  aptitude. 

The  fifth  factor  is  attitude  toward  school  and  the  sixth 
is  skill  performance. 

It  should  be  noted  that  knowledge,  attitude' and  skill 
performance  all  have  significant  loadings  on  different  factors. 
The  teacher  must  recognize  that  there  are  different  dimensions 
of  the  task  and  include  cognitive,  affective  and  psychomotor 
objectives  in  the  units  of  study. 

In  analyzing  the  factors  from  another  point  6f  view,  only 
two  of  the  factors  were  from  the  Cognitive  Domain  or  Intellective, 
academic  achievement  and  academic  aptitude.     These  factors 
accounted  for  47.8  percent  of  the  variance.     Four  of  the 
factors  extracted  v;ere  from  the  Affective  Domain:  Industrial 
Arts  Attitude,  Academic  Self  Concept,  Attitude  Toward  School, 
and  Attitude  Toward  School  Environment  (not  discussed  in  previous 
section  because  the  factor  had  an  eigen  value  less  than  one) . 
The  last  area  which  contributed  significant  variance  and  would 
be  classified  in  the  psychomotor  domain  was  skill  performance 
which  contributed  4.9  percent  of  the  variance. 


 -  ■     -    -  - 
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Summary  of  Statistical  Results 

The  first  research  question  was  whether  skill  performance 
introduced  by  a  film  and  then  followed  by  practice,  hands-on 
experience,  leads  to  better  mastery  of  a  psychomotor  skill  than 
when  the  film  is  presented  without  practice.    There  were  mean 
differences  found  both  for  the  middle  grade  group  and  upper 
•grade  group  on  saw  performance  but  not  on  hammer  performance. 
The  groups  which  had  practice  had  higher  mean  scores  than  the 
groups  who  just  saw  the  film  and  were  tested. 

Two  ways  of  presenting  the  films  were  also  tried.  For 
two  of  the  films.  Selecting  Wood  and  Shop  Safety,  one  group 
was  involved  in  group  discussions  prior  to  the  use  of  the 
films  while  the  other  group  was  only  shown  the  film.  There 
was  a  significant  difference  on  one  of  the  tests,  wood 
knowledge.     The  group  who  were  presented  information  about 
selecting  wood  prior  to  the  film  knew  more  about  what  to 
look  for  in  the  presentation  and  had  a  higher  mean  score.  There 
were  no  differences  on  the  safety  tests  or  wood  attitude  test. 

The  performance  of  the  students  on  the  knowledge, 
attitude  and  skill  performance  tests  was  studied  by  IQ  level. 
There  were  no  significant  differences  between  the  means  of  the 
middle  grade  groups  when  broken  down  by  level  of  intelligence 
on  any  of  the  knowledge,  attitude  or  performance  skill  tests. 
There  were  three  tests  where  significant  differences  were 
found  by  IQ  level  for  the  upper  grade  students:     saw,  hammer,  and 
wood  knowledge  tests.     There  were  no  differences  on  any  of  the 
attitude  or  skill  performance  tests  for  either  group  by  IQ  level. 
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The  performance  of  the  students  on  the  three  types  of 
tests  was  studied  by  sex  membership.     There  were  sex  differences 
on  six  of  the  ten  measures  at  the  middle  grade  level.  Boys 
scored  significantly  higher  than  girls  on  the  saw,  hammer  and 
wood  attitude  tests,  saw  and  hammer  performance  and  on  saw 
knowledge. 

There  were  sex  differences  on  five  of  the  ten  scales  at  the 
upper  grade  levels.    Boys  had  higher  means  than  girls  on  hammer, 
saw  and  wood  attitude  and  hammer  performance.     Girls  had  higher 
means  than  boys  on  the  safety  knowledge  test. 

•The  performance  of  the  students  on  the  three  types  of 
tests  was  compared  also  by  grade  level.     Significant  differences 
between  the  means  by  grade  were  found  on  three  of  the  four 
knowledge  tests  (saw,  hammer,  safety) .     Students  in  the  upper 
grades'  had  higher  mean  scores  than  students  in  the  lower  grades. 

There  were  significant  differences  between  student 
performance  on  the  two  tasks  by  grade.    There  were  few  differences 
in  hammer  performance  but  marked  differences  on  saw  performance. 
Students  in  the  upper  grades  had  significantly  higher  ratings 
than  those  in  the  lower  grades.     There  was  a  significant 
difference  between  the  means  by  grade  on  only  one  of  the  four 
attitude  scales.     Students  in  grades  4,  5  and  6  had  a  more  positive 
attitude  on  the  hammer  attitude  test  than  students  in  Grade  7. 

The  second  series  of  research  questions  concerned  the 
relationship  between  the  variables.     First  of  all  the  relationship 
between  knowledge,  attitude  and  skill  performance  was  studied. 
There  were  significant  correlations  between  knowledge  and  attitude 
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on  three  of  the  four  variables.     The  correlations  were  positive 
but  low.     The  second  set  o£  comparisons  were  between  knowledge 
and  skill  performance.    A  significant  relationship  was  found 
between  saw  knowledge  and  performance  but  not  between  hammer 
knowledge  and  performance.    Again  the  relationship  was  positive 
^  but  low.     The  third  set  of  relationships  were  between  attitude 
and  skill  performance.     There  was  a  significant  relationship 
between  saw  attitude  and  performance  but  not  between  the  two 
hammer  measures.    The  relationship  again  was  positive  but  low. 

The  factors  which  predict  skill  performance  were  identified 
through  multiple  stepwise  regression.     For  predicting  both  saw 
and  hammer  performance  twenty- seven  independent  variables  were 
selected  to  be  entered.     A  multiple  correlation  of  .9075  was 
computed  for  hammer  performance  and  .884  for  saw  performance. 
Five  variables  were  significant  at  the  .01  level  in  predicting 
hamjuer  performance:     sex,  cognitive  style,  wood  knowledge, 
hammer  knowledge  and  instructional  tre-atment.     Seven  were 
significant  at  the  .05  level:     wood  attitude,  safety  knowledge, 
safety  attitude,  SCAMIN  motivation,  SSI  Authority  and  Control  and 
Mode  of  Instruction.     Sex  contributed  26.04  percent  of  the  variance, 
cognitive  style  15.5  and  wood  knowledge  7.47  and  hands-on 
experience  4.76  percent.     In  predicting  saw  performance,  saw 
attitude  contributed  13.99  percent,  wood  attitude  11.67  percent, 
sex  10.91  percent,  safety  knowledge  12.79  percent,  age  8.67  percent. 
Eighty-two  percent  of  the  variance  was  accounted  for  in  predicting 
hammer  performance  and  seventy-eight  in  predicting  saw  performance. 
Maturational,  physical  and  affective  predictors  tended  to  contribute 
more  unique  variance  than  cognitive  ones. 
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The  commonality  of  the  structure  of  the  variables  was 
studied  by  use  of  factor  analysis.     Six  factors  were  extracted 
using  the  principal  factor  approach  with  orthogonial  rotations 
with  eigen  values  of  one  or  greater  which  accounted  for  89.4 
percent  of  the  variance. 

The  first  factor  was  Scholastic  Achievement  which  accounted 
for  41.3  percent  of  the  variance.     The  second  was  Attitude 
toward  Industrial  Arts  (17.01);  the  Third,  Academic  Self  Concept 
(13.31);  the  fourth.  Scholastic  Aptitude,   (6.51),  the  fifth. 
Attitude  toward  School  (6.31);  and  the  sixth.  Skill  Performance 
(4.9%) . 

Summary  of  Instructional  Applications 

Teachers  utilizing  films  to  introduce  and  teach  more 
complex  industrial  arts  skills  may  find  immediate  practice  necessary 
for  reinforcement  of  skills. 

The  use  of  advanced  organizers  and  behavioral  objectives 
in  instruction  help  students  focus  attention  on  the  required 
areas  of  knowledge. 

Attitude  change  demands  a  more  complex  instructional  . 
strategy,  especially  attitudes  toward  industrial  arts  objectives 
which  are  a  part  of  a  new  experience  for  most  students. 

Teachers  can  expect  the  brighter  students  intellectually 
to  score  higher  than  others  on  pencil  and  paper  achievement 
tests;  however,  level  of  intelligence  is  not  a  factor  in  skill 
performance  or  attitude  toward  industrial  arts  activities. 

Teachers  should  guard  about  labeling  students  on  the  basis 
of  intelligence  or  having  expectations  or  set  that  might  influence 
ERXC   ^^^^'"^  °^  higher  groups  negatively.  - 
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Earlier  experiences  with  industrial  arts  programs  and  a 
career  education  program  in  the  elementary  grades  may  help 
to  modify  the  sex  differences  in  attitude  toward  the  industrial 
arts  activities. 

Attitude  toward  industrial  arts  .activities  is  relatively 
independent  of  grade. 

Teachers  need  to  use  more  physical  and  intellectual 
guidance  to  help  younger  students  learn  the  more  complex 
psychomotor  skills  and  direct  their  attention  to  the 
important  knowledge  to  be  gained  in  the  lesson. 

Teachers  should  recognize  the  importance  of  maturational 
and  physical  factors  in  teaching  strategies  used. 

Teachers  need  to  stress  more  the  affective  goals  and 
possibly  place  less  emphasis  on  the  traditional  cognitive  ones. 

In  planning  an  instructional  sequence,  the  teacher  needs 
to  be  concerned  with  the  entry  behavior  or  characteristics 
of  the  students  such  as  their  maturation  and  readiness. 

The  instructional  strategy  used  does  make  a  difference 
in  skill  performance.     "Hands-on"  experience  does  aid  a  student 
in  mastering  a  skill. 

The  teacher  needs  to  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
learning  style  of  a  student.     Field  independent  students  tend 
to  prefer  structured  situations  and  are  less  socially  concerned 
about  the  learning  environment  and  tend  to  perform  better  on 
industrial  arts  activities. 
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Knowledge  and  attitude  are  separate  dimensions  and  are  slightly 
correlated.    Instructional  strategies  need  to  include  sets  of 
affective  as  well  as  cognitive  objectives. 

Knowledge  and  performance  are  only  slightly  correlated. 
Although  there  is  a  tendency  for  students  who  have  more  knowledge 
to  perform  better,  teachers  should  not  expect  performance  to  appear 
automatically  without  sufficient  practice. 

Attitude  and  performance  are  just  slightly  correlated. 
Stress  has  to  be  placed  upon  both  dimensions  by  teachers. 

Teachers  need  to  recognize  that  skill  on  one  activity  might 
not  transfer  to  another  one  unless  similar  cognitive  and 
psychomotor  skills  are  evident.     Teachers  need  to  stress 
similarities  and  stress  transfer  of  training. 

Students  who  are  successful  academically,  tend  to  make  high 
scores- also  on  knowledge  tests  of  industrial  arts  objectives. 

Attitude  toward  school  and  attitude  toward  industrial  arts 
activities  are  independent  or  different  dimensions.  Teachers 
need  to  be  concerned  in  developifff^  and  fostering  positive 
attitudes  toward  their  industrial  arts  programs. 

The  teacher  needs  to  recognize  that  knowledge,  attitude 
and  skill  performance  are  different  dimensions  as  well  as  the 
self  concept  and  learning  style  of  the  student.     The  teachers 
should  make  sure  he  makes  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  skills  they 
are  teaching  as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  the  students  they 
'        have . 

Developing  and  maintaining  positive  self-concept  of  the  student 
is  also  a  necessary  goal  of  the  industrial  arts  teacher. 
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Implications 

Implications  can  be  made  from  the  results  o£  this  study  for 
teachers  and  administrators  and  for  curriculum  or  program: 

Teachers 

1.  Practice  or  hands-on  experience  facilitates  mastery  of  more 

complex  skills. 

2.  Advanced  organizers  and/or  behavioral  objectives  communicated 

to  the  students  provide    students  the  intellectual  guidance 
they  need  in  learning  more  complex  information  or  tasks. 

3.  Films  alone  might  lead  to  communication  of  certain  types  of 

information;  however,  films  followed  by  practice  better  lead 
to  mastery  of  more  complex  psychomotor  skills. 

4.  Providing  students  advanced  organizers  or  behavioral  objectives 

prior  to  film  presentation  will  lead  to  greater  mastery  of 
more  complicated^cognitive  material. 

5.  Teachers  who  make  task  or  goal  analysis  of  whc^t  they  are 

teaching  and  are  able  to  identify  the  pre-requisite  behaviors 
will  have  greater  success  in  instruction. 

6.  The  instructional  strategies  based  upon  the  entry  level  of 

the  students  and  their  characteristics  will  be  more  successful, 

7.  Less  mature  students  require  more  physical  and  intellectual 

guidance  in  learning  complex  tasks. 

8.  Affective  variables  such  as  attitude  toward  specific  programs 

and  general  attitude  toward  school  as  well  as  self-concept 
are  important  variables  in  predicting  a  student's  success 
in  a  program. • 

9.  Stereotyped  concepts  concerning  intelligence  and  sex  role 

can  interfere  with  teachjLng  suqic^^ss  and  student  performance. 
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10.    Learning  style  of  tHe  students  needs  to  be  considered 
in  devising  the  instructional  program. 

Administrators 

1.  Homogeneous  ability  grouping  is  not  necessary  for  industrial 

arts  programs  in  the  elementary  grades. 

2.  Students  can  successfully  perform  industrial  arts  skills  at 

early  grade  levels  thatn  the  program  is  normally  introduced. 

3.  School  environment  and  climate  are  important  variables  in 

formulating  student  attitude  and  self -comcept . 

Curriculum 

1.  There  should  be  affective  goals  and  objectives  stated  as 

WK^Il  as  cognitive. 

2.  The  suggested  activities  should  take  into  consideration 

differences  in  learning  style,  readiness  and  other  such 
factors . 

3.  Curriculum  guides  need  to  provide  hands  on  experiences  as 

well  as  illustrations  to  show  the  application  of  what  is 
taught,  where  it  can  be  transferred  and  how. 

Recommendations 

Recommendations  from  the  results  of  the  study  are  made  for 
the  State  Department  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Services,  for 
pre-service  and  in-service  education  of  teachers,  for  administrators, 
for  curriculum  development,  and  for  further  research. 
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State  Department  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Services 

1.  That  the  Department  continue  to  sponsor  research  in* the  areas 

of  learning  strategies  and  teaching  effectiveness. 

2.  That  the  Department  sponsor  workshops  in  understanding  and 

writing  objectives  in  the  affective  and  psychomotor  domains 
for  teachers  and  administrators. 

3.  That  the  Department  consider  providing  curriculum  guides  for 

the  inclusion  of  industrial  arts  objectives  earlier  in  the 
school  program  in  order  to  help  do  away  with  sex  stereo- 
typing in  educational  and  career  areas, 

Pre-service  and  In-service  Education  of  Teachers 

1.  More  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  upon  the  application  of 

learning  theory  to  classroom  practices  in  pre-service 
programs . 

2.  Teachers  need  to  have  supervised  experience  in  identifying, 

writing  and  utilizing  objectives  in  the  affective  and 
psychomotor  areas. 

3.  There  needs  to  be  more  experiences  arranged  so  teachers  can 

translate  theory  into  practice. 

4.  Teachers  should  have  training  in  task  analysis  and  systems 

approach  to  learning  and  teaching. 

5.  Teachers  should  become  familiar  with  recognizing  and  identifying 

different  types  of  learning  styles  and  the  prescriptive 
activities  which  best  relate  to  these  styles. 

6.  Teachers  be  given  guidance  to  have  repetories  of  activities 

that  children  can  utilize  to  get  "hands-on"  experiences 

m 

and  be  able  to  transfer  what  is  learned. 
O  fro 
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Administrators 

!•    Administrators  should  support  and  participate  in  the  in- 
service  programs  suggested. 

2.  They  should  support  curriculum  innovation  and  research. 

3.  They  should  recognize  the  importance  of  the  school 

environment  and  pupil  and  public  attitude  toward  school 
and  provide  the  leadership  to  support  a  positive  learning 
environment . 

4.  They  should  become  familiar  with  writing  performance 

objectives  in  affective,  cognitive,  as  well  as  psychomotor 
areas . 

5.  They  should  give  support  to  a  program  of  career  education 

with  some  laboratory  experiences  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Curriculum  Developers 

1.  Curriculum  materials  should  provide  specific  behavioral 

objectives,  appropriate  ones  in  all  domains. 

2.  Different  instructional  strategies  should  be  devised  for 

students  with  different  learning  styles. 

3.  Suggestions  for  hands-on  experiences,  practice,  and  translation 

should  be  given. 

4.  Industrial  arts  objectives  ought  to  be  integrated  in  the 

curriculum  prior  to  the  upper  grades. 
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Research 

1.    This  type  of  study  should  be  replicated  on  different  types  of 
populations;  example:     secondary  students,  vocational- 
technical  students,  etc. 

2r    Additional  strategies  should  also  be  tested  using  other  types 
of  instructional  media. 

3.  The  effects  of  these  experiences  on  immediate  as  well  as 

delayed  recall  could  be  tested. 

4.  The  relation  of  attitude  to  experience  over  time  in  industrial 

arts  activities  could  be  studied. 

5.  The  relation  to  specific  attitudes  toward  activities  and 

general  school  attitude  toward  school  and  the  school 
environment  needs  further  research. 
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I  .What  type  of  nails  are  used  when  it  is  not^  necessary  to  conceal  the  heads? 

1 .  comiiton 

2.  finishing 

3.  casing 

4.  brads 

2,  VJhat  is  the  name  of  the  unit  used  to  describe  the  size  of  a  nail? 

1.  ounce 

2.  pound 

3.  penny 

4.  inch 

3.  IVhich  type  of  nail  has  the  largest  diameter? 

1.  box 

2  •  coMon  » 

3*  finishing?         

4.  casing 

4.  Tne  part  of  the  hanuner  used  in  nounding  the  nail  is  called 

1.  the  cheek 

2.  the  heal 

3.  the  head 

4.  the  face 

5,  The  part  of  the  hammer  used  in  pulling  nails  is  called 

1.  the  cheek 

2.  the  claw 

3.  the  head  - 

4.  the  face  - 

6.  In  driving  a  nail,  you  should  use 

1.  many  slow  taps 

2.  many  fast  taps 

3.  a  few  solid  blows 

4.  a  few  light  blows 

7,  If  you  want  to  insure  that  two  pieces  hold  bettet  together  you  should  drive 
your  nails 

1.  straight 

2.  at  an  angle 

3.  in  the  same  jpfrain  line 

4.  completely  through  the  two  nieces  of  wood 

8. If  you  wanted  to  increase  the  holding  power  of  a  small  table. you  were 
building  you  should 

1,  use  common  nails 

2,  put  in  more  nails  than  you  would  usually 

3.  use  screws 

4.  use  a  nail  set 
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9.  To  r«ake  scvms  or  nails  go  into  hard  wood  easier  you  should 

!•  coat  them  with  oil 

2.  coat  thera  witU  soap 

3.  use  a  Phillip *s  screwdriver 

4.  use  a  heavier  hajimier 

10.  The  three  parts  of  a  screw  are  the 

1.  clieek,  head,  toe 

2.  heal,  head,  toe 

3.  head,  shank,  thread 

4.  head,  cheek,  thread 

11.  How  do  you  like  to  work  with  nails  and  screws? 

1.  not  at  a^l 

2.  it  is  okay 

3.  it  is  fun 

4.  it  is  a  lot  of  fun 

12.  How  useful  do  you  think  it  is  to  know  about  screws  and  nails? 

1.  of  no  use 

2.  of  little  use 

3.  of  some  use 

4.  of  great  use  -    _    ___   ' 

13.  Would  you     like  to  know  mors  about  types  of  nails  and  scre'/s  and  how  to 
use  them? 

1.  no,  not  interested 
?.  not  sure 

3,  yes ,  I  think  so 

4.  very  much  so 

14.  Are  you  Planning  to  use  either  nails  or  screws  in  something  you  hone  to  mak'^i 
at  home? 

1.  no 

2.  not  sure 

3.  probably  yes 

4.  definitely  yes 

15.  Would  you     like  to  work  in  a'Tob  in  which  you  would  use  nails  and  screws? 

1.  definitely  no 

2.  not  sure 

3.  probably  yes 

4.  definitely  yes 
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PGRFORMANCE  aiECKSlIEET .  FOR  TlIE  IWfm  ^ 

NAIE  AGE   SEX  

SCHDOL_   fiRADB  

1.  PREPARATItW  FOR  NAILING 

1  2  _S   4   5 

carefully  detemines 
where  to  nail 


carelessly  determines 
where  to  nail 


2.  STAPT  OF  NAIL 


improper  start  ~  ^     secures  nail  with  a  few 

short  taps 

3.  ^10VEMENT 


Pi- 


uses T>rop«T  wrist, arm,' 
I  s"iouldt2r  movenent 


uses  improper  movement 


4.  ATTENTION 

4 


inattentive  "  keeps  eye  on  nail 


5.  stroke  of  HAIfiER 

1   2  J  4 

ii^roper  strokes  solid  blows 


6.  GRASP  OF  IIAMHER 


iMproper  grasp  proper  grasp 


^         OVERALL  RATING  OF  PERFORMANCE  ^ 
ER^      i^r'  ^  »r9Tm9       I  65  excel  l5nT 


SAW 

AGg  SEX 
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kind  of  saw  do  you  use  when  you  want  to  cut  across  the  grain  of  the  wood? 

1.  coping  saw 

2.  cross  cut  saw 

3.  keyhole  saw 

4.  rip  saw 

2.  imat  kind  of  saw  do  you  sue  when  you  want  to  cut  with  the  grain  of  the  wood? 

1.  coping  saw 

2.  crosscut  saw 

3.  keyhole  saw 

4.  rip  saw 

3.  The  cut  maje  by  the  saw  is  called 

1.  the  heal 

2.  the  kerf 

3.  the  teetili 

4.  the  mider 

4.  Vlhat  tyne  of  saw  hajfTts  teeth  bent  alternately  rigjit  and  left 

1.  coning  saw 

2.  cross  cut  saw 

3.  rip  saw 

4.  band  saw 

5.  At  what  angle  do  you  hold  the  saw  when  cutting? 

1.  10^ 

2.  25° 

3.  45° 

4.  OQO 

6.  VTiat  saw  do  you  use  when  you  want  to  make  curved  cuts  and  desipnfis  on  thin 
boards? 

1.  cross  cut  saw 

2.  cor)ing  saw 

3.  rip  saiv 

4.  back  saw 

7.  IVhat  is  the  small  end  of  the  saw  called? 

1.  heal 

2.  blade 

3.  toe 

4.  teeth 

8.  If  you  want  to  saw  something,  the  first  thing  you  should  do  is 

1.  get  the  different  tyoas  of  saws  ready 

2.  mark  the  niace  to  be  cut  with  a  square  and  fine  pencil 

3.  wine  tlxe  saw  with  an  oily  rag 

4.  saw  with  ranid  strokes  at  a  90°  angle 
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9.  'iflien  ycm  start  to  mnke  your  cut,  ym  should 

1.  take  short  slow  strokes  with  ttie  heal  of  the  saw 

2.  take  short  sloif  strokes  with  the  toe  of  the  saw 

3.  take  fast  strokes  with  the  whole  blwle 

4.  take  slow  strokes  with  the  whole  blade 


10.  When  you  are  almost  through  the  cut,  you  should 

1.  make  fast  strokes  with  the  saw 

2.  inake  slower  strokes  with  the  saw 

3.  cut  from  the  other  side 

4.  diange  to  a  badk  saw 

11.  How  do  you  like  to  saw? 

1.  not  at  all 

2.  it  is  okay 
3  J  it  is  fiin 

4.  it  is  alot  of  fun 

12.  How  useful  do  you  think  it  is  to  know  about  sawing? 

1.  of  no  use 

2.  of  little  use 

3.  of  some  use 

4.  of  great  use 

13.  Would  you  like  to  know  inore  about  types  of  saws  and  how  to  use  them? 

1.  nq, 

2.  not  sure 

4  3.  jjes,  I  think  I  would 

4.  definitely  yes 

14.  iVould  you  like  to  take  woodworking  when  you  are  in  high  school? 

1.  no 

2.  mt  iuire 

3.  yes,  I  think  I  would 

4.  djsfinitely  yes 

15-  Do  you  plan  to  make  woodworking  a  hobby  or  a  career  in  the  future? 

1.  no 

2.  not  sure 

3.  yes,  I  think  I  would 

4.  definitely  yes 
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SQIOOL 


1.  PREPARATION  K)K  SAr.'ING 
I  2 


'saiks  line  caraiessly 
with  square 

2.  STAIT  OF  CUT 


AGE 


GRADE 


SEX 


mrks  face  as  well  a.v 
edge  properly  §  carefully 


1  

iSKeVseveral  iraorouer 
starts 


_4  5 

starts  corTectly  witH~TiBrrx 
of  sm 


3.  Graso  OF  SAW 


1  ^  2_ 

grasps  saw  improoerly 


4  5 

has  prtmcF  !iand  position 


4.  STROKES  MTtti  SAW 
1  2 


proper  beginning ,Bi ddle 
S  ending  strokes 


saws  ispronerly 


5.    POSITION  OF  SAW 


1_   2 

xpiproper  position  «id  angle 


proper  ang le  and  positTan 


6.  STRAIGHTNESS  OF  CUT 


1 

crcwked 


straiRlit 


7.  OVERALL  PERFORMWiCE 


Tjoor 


average 


excellent 
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SAFETY 

..ia:  ilE  AC^  SEX  [  

Sa  lOOL   ^   GRADE  „ 

1 .  Miat  tyne  of  clothinp:  would  b©  dannjerous  to  wear  in  a  shon? 

1.  tie 

2.  sweater 

3.  short  sleaved  shirt 

4.  apron 

2.  The  most  ins^ortmit  product  of  the  shop  is 

1.  finished  wooden  objects 

2.  finished  metal  objects 

3.  student  adiieveBent 

4.  safety 

3.  The  area  around  a  wprk  bench  should 

1.  be  not  marked  becauise  it  is  distracting 

2.  open  to  observers  as  well  as  those  working 

3.  marked  is  an  area  for  tliose  individuals  working 

4.  close  to  other  work  areas 

4.  l/hich  is  iiot^  a  characteristic  of  a  sa^e  shop? 

1.  luiniber  stored  in  piles 

2.  oily  ra?TS  stored  in  cans 

3.  people  talking  to  their  f!riends  when  they  are  working 

4.  "people  wearing  work  aprons 

5.  It  is  essential  in  the  shop  to 

1.  post  safety  records 

2.  know  safety  rules 

3.  use  tools  quickly  so  that  others  can  use  them 

4.  know  about  the  different  kinds  of  wood 

6.  'Vhen  usinr  a  hanmer  to  pound  a  nail  you  should 

1.  hold  tho  nail  with  your  fingers 

2.  wipe  the  cheek  of  the  hawer  -dth  an  oily  rag 

3.  check  the  head  of  the  haiwr  for  dust  and  oil 

4.  use  rapid  strokes 
f 

7.  ir^en  using  a  chisel  to  cut  wood  you  should 

1.  cut  toward  you 

2.  cut  mmy  from  you 

3.  cut  sidewards 

4.  cut  usinr;  all  three  types  of  strokes 

8.  v:nen  carrying  tools  such  as  a  chisel  you  should 

1.  \ald  the  point  in  your  hand 

2.  carry  it  in  your  pocket 

3.  hold  it  in  your  fist  horizontally 

4.  hold  the  point  dmn 
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9.  If  sonwsthing  is  spilled  on  the  floor  you  should  : 

1.  wait  and  clmm  it  up  after  class 

2.  wipe  it  un  iiwediately 

3.  tell  tiie  shop  teachor  you  spilled  soKiethinF^ 

4.  do  not  worry  about  it 

10.  Safety  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 

1.  the  school  district 

2.  the  teaclier 

3.  the  principal 

4.  the  shop  student 

11.  Safety  is  just  as  iinportant  at  home  as  in  school  and  shon 

1.  definetly  no 

2.  not  sure 

?.  probably  yes 
4.  definitely  yes 

12.  Itow  useful  do  you  think  it  is  to  know  about  shop  safety 

1.  of  no  use  at  all 

2.  of  little  use 

3.  of  sow  use 

4.  0^  great  use 

15.  Would  you  like  to  have  inore  discussion  on  safety  in  other  classes 
*  I.  no 

2.  not  sure  * 

3.  yes 

4.  definitely  yes 

14.  'Vould  you  tell  another  student  he  should  be  careful  if  he  were  doing 
something  that  was  unsafe  in  shop 

1.  no 

2.  not  sure 

3.  probably  yes  , 

4.  yes 

15.  "^ould  you  like  to  take  shop  courses  in  the  future? 

1.  no 

2.  not  sure 

3,  probably  yes 

4,  definitely  yes 


 [  AGE  SIX  

SaiOOL  pRADE  

1,  Lbovl  that  is  cut  tangent  to  the  annual  rings  is  called 

1.  plain  Bmed 

2.  rmigh  sawed 

3.  quarter  sawred 

4.  whole  sawed 

2.  Wiat  type  of  cut  is  less  likely  to  split? 

1«  plain  saved 

2.  rough  saswed 

3.  quarter  sasmd 

4.  whole  sawed 

S.Wood  cut  in  thin  sheets  is  called 

1.  dressed  Iwber 

2.  diioension  Xmbex 

3.  worked  luirtier 

4.  vaneer 

4.  IVhat  type  of  lumber  is  2  to  5  inches  tfjick  and  2  or  more  inches  wide 

1.  board 

2.  diiwnsion 

3.  tiiiber 

4.  post 

5.  !food  is  classified  by  all  of  these  except 

1.  by  tree 

2.  by  processing 

3.  by  sixe 

4.  by  color 

6,  Mien  lumber  is  machined  to  swothness  and  desired  dimensions  it  is  called 

1.  roug^ 

2.  dressed 

3.  worked 

4.  vaneer 

7,  ^oldin;:  is  sold  by 

1.  board  foot 

2.  linear  foot 

3.  both  board  and  linear  foot 

4.  none  of  the  above 

3..  Itow  raany  board  feet  does  a   2*'  x  4  '  x  6*  board  contain? 

1.  2 

2.  4 

3.  G 

4.  8 
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9.  I'Mch  ©f  the  following  woods  would  be  best  to  use  to  build  outside  natio 
furniture? 

1.  redwood 

2.  walnut 

3.  white  pine 

4.  birch 

lO.lfliicii  of  the  following  woods  would  be  best  to  use  to  build  kitchen  cabinets? 
1.  redwood 
2«  walnut 

3.  white  pine 

4.  birch 

11.  IIow  useful  do  you  think  it  is  to  know  about  woods? 

1.  of  no  use 

2.  of  little  use 

3.  of  soiie  use 

4.  of  great  use 

12.  Pould  you  like  to  knw  more  about  tyues  of  wood  and  how  to  use  it? 

1.  no 

2.  not  sure 

3.  yes,  I  think  I  would 

4.  definitely  yes 

13,  Do  you  like  to  work  with  wood? 

1.  no 

2.  not  sure 

3.  sometimes 

4.  yes,  I  would     like  to  ST>end  liore  time  at  it 

14,  Are  you  planning  to  use  wood  in  some  kind  of  project  you  hope  to  do  at 
honj©  in  the  near  future? 

1«  no 

2.  have  nothing  planned 

3.  yes,  hope  to  use  some 

4.  definitely  yes 

IS/'ouid  you  like  to  do  woodworking  as  a  caree^  or  hobby? 

1.  no 

2.  not  sure 

3.  yes 

4.  definitely  yes 
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FOREWORD 


I  am  happy  to  mail  you  the  proceedings  of  the  READING 
FOR  PROGRESS  Conference  held  on  Saturday,  Ma^ch  8,  1975. 

The  conference  represented  a  re-focus  on  the  reading 
problem  of  our  youth  as  viewed  by  educators,  business  and  labor 
community,  social  agencies,  and  other  government  officials  both 
appointed  and  elected.    The  conference  was  meant  to  be  "action" 
oriented  with  the  anticipation  that  the  public  schools,  community 
colleges,  the  University,  governmental  agencies,  boards  and 
commissions,  and  our  legislators  be  stirred  to  carry  forth  the 
recormnendations  emanating  from  this  conference  and  any 
subsequent  meetings. 

I  hope  that  you  will  read  this  report  with  a  vision  to  what 
the  next  logical  step  might  be,    A  committee  of  business,  labor, 
and  education  leaders  has  been  formed  to  review  the  next  process 
to  keep  the  momenttim  rolling  on  resolving  the  reading  problem 
faced  by  this  community. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that,  as  a  result  of  the  conference, 
a  nximber  of  activities  have  already  taken  place.  The  Department 
of  Education,  Hawaii  District,  has  submitted  a  proposal  to  the 
federal  government  on  the  "Right  to  Read"  project  for  secondary 
schools.    Hawaii  Community  College,  in  cooperation  with  the 
community,  has  submitted  a  second  I'Rigbt  to  Read"  proposal  for 
the  adult  commu^ty  of  the  Big  Island.    Finally,  through  the  efforts 
of  Judge  Shxmichi  Kimura,  the  "Home/School  Tutor  Program  in 
Reading  for  Elementary  Grades",  funded  through  private  donations, 
has  been  initiated. 

Your  suggestions  and  comments  on  this  report  will  be 
appreciated. 


litsugu  Stmiada 
Chairperson,  Conference  Planning  Committee 
Provost,  Hawaii  Community  College 
University  of  Hawaii  at  Hilo 
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CDHFEFENCE  RECCMMBNDATIWS 

I.    OEGMIZE  A  GROUP  RSPEESENTING  GOVEMMENT  AGENCIES^  THE  SCHOOLS^ 
BUSIMSS  AND  INDUSTRY  AND  COmiNITY  SECMENTS  TO  LEAD,  COORDINATE 
AND  DEMONSTRATE  AN  EFFECTIVE  READING  PROGRAM  FOR  HAWAII  COUNTY. 

II.    SET  STANDARDS  FOR  READING  PROFICIENCY  AND  HOLD  RESPONSIBLE 

AGENCIES  PUBLICLY  ACCOUNTABLE  AND  PARTICIPATING  PERSmS  INDIVID- 
UALLY ACCOUNTABLE. 

III.    ESTABLISH  A  READING  REFERRAL  AND  COORDINATION  NETWORK  IN  HAWAII 
COUNTY  WHERE  THOSE  WITH  READING  DEFICIENCIES  WOULD  BE  IDENTIFIED 
AND  HELPED  TO  ACHIEVE  RECOMiENDED  READING  PERFORMANCE  LEVELS. 

IV.    RECOMMEND  AND  OBTAIN  PRE-SERVICE  AND  IN-SERVICE  TEACHER  TRAINING 
IN  READING. 

V.    SECURE  RESOURCES  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE- PREVIOUS  FOUR  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

VI.     FOLLOW-UP  ON  CONFERENCE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  SUtfiARIZE  CONFERENCE 
RESULTS  IN  A  PUBLICATION. 
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Mr.  Jack  Hoag,  Conference  Nfoderator  and 
Reg^t,  Univers-ity  o£  Hawaii  Board  of  P^gents 

Welcome  Address 


I  want  to  welcoTO  all  of  you  here  today  especially  Dr.  Fargo,  Dr.  Shigetomi 
and  Dr.  Ige  and  otheis  >dio  came  from  Honolulu  to  join  us,    I  want  to  thank  all 
of  you  vdio  are  taking  the  day  out  fixm  your  weekend  activities  to  make  this 
conmitnient  for  a  very  ipiportant  national  problem.    I  don't  think  it  requires  my 
time  to  substantiate  the  problem.    I  believe  your  conference  packet  has  headlines 
that  jump  out  at  you.    We  constantly  read  and  hear  of  the  problem  with  reading 
within  our  carnrnunity.    I  think  the  first  real  contact  I  had  with  this  problem 
was  at  the  very  first  board  meeting  I  attended  with  the  Univeraity  of  Hawaii 
Board  of  Regents  when  Harold  Eichelberger,  as  the  outgoing  chairperson  at  that 
time,  included  in  his  outgoing  address  the  reading  problems  in  our  schools  and 
the  difficulties  that  it  makes  for  the  students  at  the  post-secondaay  level  in 
reconciling  this  problem  in  tiheir  adjustront  to  college  life.    Just  last  week  I 
read  in  the  Chronicle  for  Higher  Education  how  national  S.A.T.  scores  were  down 
dramatically  and  how  reading  problans  have  contributed  to  this.    Today *s  speakers 
and  panelists,  I  am  sure,  will  stimulate  our  thinking  and  highli^t  these  prebleras. 
Those  of  us  who  convened  this  conference  for  reading  progress,  have  purposely 
brought  together  what  we  feel  is  a  good  cross-section  of  our  community- -from 
business,  labor,  government,  the  judiciary,  as  well  as  professional  educators  to 
attempt  to  focus  on  this  problan.    We  hope  that  today  through  our  interactions, 
through  tiie  brain-storming  sessions  tliat  all  of  you  will  be  involved  in,  we'll 
be  able  to  readi  new  solutions  or  at  least  be  able  to  zero  in  on  the  problems  that 
we  have  and  try  to  attain  goals  and  objectives  that  will  reach  some  satisfaction 
in  tlie  reading  imbalances  that  we  have,  in  our  society.    So  I  do  want  to  encourage 
each  and  every  one  of  you  to  take  an  active  role  today.    This  will  not  be  a 
teacher- student  relationship  where  you  are  going  to  be  given  knowledge  that  is 
imparted  to  you.    We  want  you  to  take  part  and  our  speakers  will  simply  be  here 
to  stimulate  you  and  lead  our  thinking.    So  without  furtlier  introduction  I  would 
now  like  to  bring  on  for  a  few  brief  remarks ,  Dr.  Samson  Sliigetomi  who  is  the 
Hawaii  State  Director  for  Vocational  Education. 


Dr.  Samson  S,  Shigetomi,  State  Director  for  Vocational  Education 
Conference  Sponsor's  Remarks 


Honorable  Judge  Kimura,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  haj^jy  to  sponsor  this  conference 
on  "Reading  for  Progress."    I  guess  the  purpose  of  calling  me  up  here  is  to 
recognize  the  sponsor  and  provide  the  sponsor  an  opportunity  for  a  commercial.... 
that  is  a  light  commercial.    Generally  the  stereotype  response  when  the  term 
vocational  education  is  mentioned  is  that  one  either  thinks  of  a  specific 
occupation  or  of  a  program  that  is  for  somebody  else's  children  and  not  your  own. 


You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Mucatian 
idiich  is  the  Board  of  Regents  has  used  federal  vocatiorial  education  fimds  not 

only  for  progranis  and  services  but  also  to  encourage  vocational  educatoi^  to  

conduct  researdi,  to  experiiraKit  with  new  methods  and  techniques,  to  provide 
in-service  teacher  education  and  to  test  models  vdiidi  will  deliver  services  . 
iraore  effectively  and  more  efficiently.    Some  of  the  activities  include  assisting 
disadvantaged  youngsters  to  overcome  deficiencies  in  reading,  English  and  mthe- 
niatics.    The  result  of  one  project  showed  that  reading  and  writing  skills  can 
improve  by  nore  $ban  two  years  after  one  semestgr  of  instruction.   Hi©  State. 
Board  has  also  provi-ded  fontfe  to  campuses  to '^velqp  pr^^ram  instruction,  re- 
source materials  for  counselors,  and  led  the  way  in  individu^izing  instruction 
and  iniproving  articulation  among  the  coramaiity  colleges,  and  between  the  ecmmu- 
nity  colleges  and  .the  secondary  schools.   There  are  naieroiB  other  developments 
where  the  impetus  is  coming  from  the  State  Board  staff  but  tim  does  not  peimit 
roe  to  elaborate  on  them.    Before  I  close,  howpver,  I'd  like  to  tell  you  a  story 
about  the  chicken  and  the  pig  walking  past  the  church.   Hiere  was  a  sign  which 
read  "Let's  Help  Ee^  The  Needy."   So  the  chicken  said  to  the  pig,  "I^t's  donate 
soBiBthing— we'll  give  them  hara  and  eggs."  And  the  pig  replied,  "For  you  that's 
easy,  for  me  that's  a  total  commitment'." 

The  point  I'm  trying  to  make  is  this:    all  of  you  should  be  congratulated 
for  being  so  dedicated  and  for  sacrificing  your  Satijrday  here  for  such  a  worthy 
cause.    If  we  had  to  pay  for  the  time  spent  and  the  expertise  available  in  this 
room,  it  would  certainly  cost  the  govenDnent  thcwsands  of  dollars.    Ifere,  we're 
getting  a  bai^gain—all  of  this  for  the  price  of  a  luncheon.    So  we're  happy  to 
spcmsor  this  particular  conference.    May  I  take  this  opportunity  on  behalf  of 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  to  extend  to  you  our  best  wishes  for 
a  successful  conference.    Thank  you. 


Introduction  of  Judge  Shunidii  Kimura  by  Jack  Hoag 


■      It's  a  real  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  introduce  our  next  speaker.  I 
think  he's  had  unique  experiences  working  in  many  facets  of  our  caramunity  to 
bring  these  perspectives  to  us.  i  think  we  all  know  foraier  Mayor  Shuniclii 
Kimira  in  his  role  as  chief  administrator  on  this  island  for  the  last  approxi- 
mately ten  years.    He  was  also  a  former  practicing  attorney  but  is  regarded 
more  importantly  as  a  chief  executive  of  our  county  government  and  now  judge  of 
the  Third  Circuit  Court.    Judge  Kimura  lias  done  so  much  for  our  island  especial' 
m  caranitraent  to  the  youth  of  our  island.    He  has  deep  concerns  .  .  .  that  he 
expressed  to  me:   his  deep  frustrations  because  he  knows  that  vm  have  the  re- 
sources and  the  people  in  the  coraraunity  to  help  solve  these  problems  that  corae 
before  him  at  the  bar.    I 'm  sure  today  Judge  Kimura  will  help  lead  us  in  the 
direction  to  solve  some  of  these  problems  that  face  us  in  the  canmunity  today 
I'm  very  happy  to  welcome  Judge  Shunichi  Kimura. 
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Judge  ShmlxM  Riniira/  ^Ihird  Circuit  Oourt 
Justiciary  Dei^urtiDBnt,  State  of  Hawaii 


OJiatnk  jou  vary  Htm  ag&nOa  m  your  tables  state©  ttmt  I'm  tihs  keynote 

speaikar  but  that's  raally  jiMt  a  titla.   Actually  ^what  Jack  Hbag  has  on  his 
calandar  is  that  I'm  a  filtor,    I'm  a  filler  frcm  the  tims  of  registamticii  to 
tha  time  of  tha  9500  ^amL,  so      speaking  tims  on  the  podium  ims  bma  3paduoad 
to  sewaral  mteubss.   But  I've  baen  salacbad  har©  not  to  gi^  any  solutions  or 
idaas  but  sinixLy  to  ^pmk  wixxxt  tiiB  paxblaras  tibat  I  feoa  in  tha  araa  of  raadiog 
az3d  ocxipraha9:2sian  in  tiba  crudnal  ju^tioe  si^^^tem. 

THhB  title  'TSaeding  fac  Progx^''  is  a  bit  top  luxurious  for  isa—it's  a 
bit  too  oamfcotrtable—and  it's  a  bit  too  high  in  As  asqpacbatiQir^.    I'm  mora 
interasted/  fpor  tiba  courts  and  ixxr  many  of  our  troubled  people,  of  a  wcix 
lesser  level  of  acgpectaticn  of  "reading  for  survival"  rathea:  than  "reading 
far  progress."   Let  me  cite  you  an  esainples    servaral  itorti^  ago  I  had  a  20  year 
old  adult  ocme  before  me  for  burglary  in  ttm  first  degree  Sar  entsring  a  heme 
and  ssdping  a  oon^idergijle  amount  of  personal  propertias  mdi  money.    Be  was  a 
dropout  and  he  mm  a  functional  illitasrate  m  far  as  reading,  writing  and  undar^ 
standing  aU  tha  elemental  giadeltnag  for  him  to  oanfom  to  tha  many  rules  and 
regulations  that  we  have  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 

In  sentOTdng  the  young  a&oLU  I  vras  faced  with  tha  mjor  respoosibility  of 
protecting  tha  ocwraunity  tax:  ttdLs  is  tha  function  of  the  judiciary  first  and 
fiaremost  in  adult  c^^es.   Ife  protect  the  ooiimunity  by  several  meam  sudi  as 
punishing  an  individual  00  hopefully  ha  TOuld  xjnd^rstand  that  ha  has  oonmtted  a 
wrong  and  hopefully  it  would  deter  him  and  other  people  from  oomkLtting  similar 
wrangs.    But  tJia  most  inportant       to  protect  tha  opcoctimity  fern  tha  dafendant 
and  other  troiiblad  individuals  is  to  redirect  and  rehabilitate  tha  individual 
because  that's  tha  only  sure  way  to  protect  all  of  our  rights— personal  rights 
and  our  property  ri^fits.    So  hew  do  you  help  this  defendant  who  is  a  funcbisonal 
illiterate  to  r^abilitate  himself  and  how  db  you  rediract  him.    Bow  do 
protect  all  of  our  hocra©  and  our  prcparty  and  be  humane  to  his  fufaare  also? 

So  in  sentencing  him,  I  required  that  he  get  ijsdividual  tutoring  in  reading 
and  writing  and  in  learning  how  to  add  tseo  plus  two  so  that  ha  oouM  cash  his 
paycheck  or  his  welfare  chidk  and  so  he  oould  leam-to  mirvivis.    Tha  defcsndant 
was  very  vspmt  about  ttds  beenuaa  tiiis  was  odb^        tibat  ha  oouM  not  take.  Hte 
'    oould  take  ine^^serafcion.   Ha  oouM  take  jail.   Hte  oouM  take  matiy  ottiar  kinds 
of  punishnant  but  tta*  ana  area  ha  oould  not  ematicnally  handle  wiis  tha  rsqmrerent 
that  he  learn  how  to  read  and  write  and  beooiiB  a  idnimlly  functional  literate 
indivic&jal  in  the  coMunity. 

Why  ha  had  siach  an  eoaDticfial  blockage,  I  dDn't  kncwr.    I  think  you  ediacators 
oould  probably  understand  that  bettar  than     do.    I  had  hoped  to  end  this 
esjaiple  and  say  that  tha  reguiraMcit  and  sentencing  turned  out  wall,  that  he's 
wodcing,  that  he's  off  welfare  and  there's  not  going  to  be  any  criminality  in  his 
futmB  but  the  mcmmoc  is  q^te  opposite.    I  don't  kncwr  if  we'^ve  aaaooeeded  one 
iota  in  asgisting  him  so  that  he  would  be  a  litearata  and  functional  individual 
in  tha  ccxiimni*^.        still  have  to  pronda  a  great  deal  of  striKtmB  and  mjgr- 
port  to  this  individual  for  rmxry,  rmny  yeaiB  and  I  don't  knw  if  we're  ever  going 
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t30  mxa^eed  in  iiiproviiig  his  reading  and  writing  and  cxarapn^iesnsican  and  arithnatic 
skills  SD  that  ha  siarviwi  in  tihe  jungle  of  cmformity  rather  t±ian  in  the 
jungle  of  cximnal  activity,  This  is  the  reality  I  faoe  in  the  oourts  and  Jlia 
reality  that  macrr^  of  vm  and  rmn^  of  you  aa  edxxmtncB  faoe  in  the  classrocm.  The 
reality  of  depandfenoe,  erf  juvenile  dalinqpents,  of  dropouts  ^  trcwblad  indivi- 
duals who  raquirs  a  differwit  kind  of  a  sentencing  th^  vrtiat  we  are  providing  at 
the  pcreaent  tinoe* 

Dr.  I5anOr  in  ooe  of  the  handouts  gi-vwi  to  yoUr  cited  the  statistic   that  in 
Nefe/  York  City  about  three  jBcnxrths  of  ttm  jixvwxile  delinqurata  are  retarded  at 
l^ist  by  tsio  grade  levels  occ  bsj  two  years.    I  think  tihat^s  a  fairly  oanservative 
estixaata  for  the  Island  of  Emmil  as  Stanley  Shikuroa  and  the  prdfcation  officers, 
who  between  thaia  have  hundreds  of  years  of  eg^aerienoe  behind  ttwn^  point  out  that 
at  least  SO  percent  of  our  trodbled  young  people  that  are  "prdteitiaraera  for  the 
Third  Circuit  Court  have  Bsvem  reading  and  ccqptrehension  problenss-    They  have 
servere  reading  problejns.    I  have  not  said  timt  they  are  ddib.    So  itiany  of  these 
individuals  ^ho  are  poxAHtianers,  who  are  troubled  young  people,  who  are  drqp- 
outs  are  above  average  in  intelligence.    Soroe  of  tihem  mmt  be  near  giganiuses^ 
because  they  can  ranipolate  the  juKSge  better  than  you  couM.    I've  been  inanipu'- 
lated  out  of  ity  shoas  by  many  defeodants  and  protatianers. \«ho  iteke  "^"s"  in  your 
classrocm  taut  scoce  an  "A"  in  terms  of  iroiipulation  of  ths  court  system,  rnaixipu- 
latim  of  ths  ©dhool  B^^stm^,  and  Urn  obvious  rnaiiipxilation  of  their  famili^J  And 
it  takes  a  btriL^  person  to  understand  the  treraOTdous  arithnietic  calculatims 
that  go  into  shooting  crap.    I  could  never  follcsr  thDse  calculations  and  I've  la&t 
inuch  vams^,  way  badCr  of  course.    I  think  all  of  us  like  Larry  Capellas  and  John 
Bedc  and  those  of  i^s        are  faily  good  in  shooting  pool  understand  that  the  best 
pool  shooters  are  prttebly  the  "F"  students  ^  have  trectiandaus  capacity  for 
xmderstanding  gaoraetryr  and  all  the  intricacies  that  go  into  all  the  bank-shots 
and  all  the  geacretric  difficulties  that  surround  pool. 

Pecently  a  defendant  cmm  to  court  v*o  measured  in  tha  so-called  dnll  range 
by  the  regular  method  of  measuring  th^  individuals.    While  the  Oairt  ^fms  in 
recess,  he        advising  his  coux^l  of  all  the  oanstitutional  niceties  and  all  of 
the  lat6^  constitutional  la»^  and  how  to  trap  the  Judge  into  iraking  an  error  so 
that         he  goes  back  to  prison,  his  lawyer  would  have  a  basis  of  lEBking  a 
successful  appeal  to  the  Svpresm  Ctaurt.    Is  this  individual  really  retarded??  Is 
this  individual  rtelly  lacking  the  capacity  to  become  a  literate  individuaul^ 
He's  a  highly  literate  and  highly  functional  individual  within  the  criminal 
world  and  in  the  so-cmllad  deviant  wrld.    But  in  our  laaasuraaents  in  the  courb- 
rooras  and  in  our  pgydhologic^  testing  in  our  schools,  this  individual  for  his 
total  itBasurenimt  time  mm  daasifiad  bb  a  near  mentally  retarded  individual. 

Blany  of  us  who  deal  with  troubled  youngsters  knowr  that  the  coramon  stereotype 
t±iat  troitoled  individuals  and  deviant  individuals  of  the  criminal  world  are  Im 
achievers  in  terms  of  a  Ixm  mental  capacity  is  not  correct.    I  spoke  to  the 
teadher  at  the  Oahu  Prison  Sdbool  and  a^kad  himi  if  he  could  give  me  a  stereotype 
of  tte  young  people  who  cona  to  him  for  remedial  training  in  terras  of  reading  and 
Goqprehension  and  learning  basic  skills  to  survive. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  teacher  would  really  bernte  rte  for  this  type  of 
question;  but  he  did  not.    He  said  that  mDSt  of  the  people  \^  att^  school  there 
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and  inoBt  cxf  the  troubled  indLvaiiials  who  go  to  Oahu  Prison  are  Ixm  acMevers  in 
the  vjsy  we  traditionally  iteasure  them.    OShey  are  individuals  who  oopoe  from  poor 
bacikgrounds,  with  low  rrrtivation,  with  limbed  discipline,  with  ineffective 
family  tribes  and  obvdbously  a  low  lewel  of  reading,  writing  and  oanprefaensKan. 
So  we  can.  reoognijse  that  thKce  are  ocnum  characteristics  with  nrany  of  cur 
traublM  young  and  many  of  our  dependents  that  have  oooie  before  the  court  and 
school  sysbaju 

Now  socne  of  you  itEy  say  that  I  talked  enough  about  prdblams  and  all  a£  you 
are  tired  of  probLeras  becmise  the  Becks,  the  Capellaaes,  the  Miaadaas  and  all  of 
you  gathered  hece  knar  the  ptrdblera  icudh,  mucix  mote  intunately  than  I  md  have 
been  with  it  for  a  inuch  longer  period  and  I  i^hculd  speak  of-solufcusfXB.    I  im^ 
carry  out      role  m  the  instigataa:  of  dissusdon  fcy  pr^enting  sane  ideas  and 
same  off-beat  suggeHgrtions  ^  that  thef  will  be  disctssed  by  the  panel  and  by 
sorae  of  you  later  on.   Wat  wcaaM  I  sugg^  if  vre  are  to  seek  tiie  l^vel  of  a 
functionally  literate  individual  for  our  troubled  youngster  so  that  they  con:- 
fiacna  to  the  ra^riad  of  rules  and  regulation®  that  ^'ve  thrown  at  him.    I  wculd 
aaggest  several  tihings.   First  of  all.  Dr.  Kbno  and  the  naterials  hece  stre^ 
consistently  the  nesaessity  fbsr  this  interaction  of  the  horoe,  the  school,  and  the 
cociirunity.    I  don't  undezsTtand         that  wocd  ooraraunity  means  becaui^  I  can't 
define  it  in  our  context  today.    But  I  understand  wtoat  a  hocce  is.    I  wmld  begin 
with  the  respotmbility  and  accountability  of -parents.    If  they  are  responsible 
for  the  driving  habits  and  the  drivers  licenses  of  tiieir  cMldren,  wiif  could  th^ 
not  be  responsible  for  the  reading,  writing  and  the  coaprehension  oottpetenoe  of 
their  young  as  well?   Ard,'  if  we  have  parents        are  consistently  delinquent 
in  that  area  of  responsibility,  is  this  not  really  child  abuse?    Is  this  not 
really  a  itatter  that  we  should  look  int»  in  tentiB  of  possible  foster  hone  piace- 
itent  or  guardiarsshi^J  with  others?   I  grant  yxxx  this  is  a  very  hairsh  su^stim.  _ 
Bar  nany  of  the  individuals  who  ccne  to  xm  with  extreroe  prdbletns,  with  ineffective 
parental  or  family  tribes  around  than,  I  believe  wb  should  face  the  situation 
realistically,  rather  than  treating  the  young  person  vAw  cxxam  before  in 
isolation  and  say,  "Nor,  Johnny  don't  do  it  again— I"^  going  to  place  you  on 
probation  so  you  shape  up  in  school."   Thai  Johnny  goes  hcrae  to  a  situation  that 
couldn't  possibly  contribute  to  that  kind  of  rdiabilitation.   What  do  we  do  in 
the  cxjurts,  in  sdhools,  and  in  other  institutions  that  work  with  young  pecple 
and  troubled  people?  Wfe  do  very  little  in  tertds  of  really  forcing  parents  and 
the  tribal  units  around  tha^  young  people  to  really  pay  atbmitim,  to  be 
intenssted,  to  do  their  best  in  helping  th^e  individuals. 

It's  tiiEie  that  we  begin  to  find  leverages  again.    A  police  officer  related 
to  one  of  our  pn±iation  officers  that  his  parents  vrere  required  hy  the  principal 
of  the  school  to  be  responsible  to  send  his  youngster  to  school.    He  realiased 
that  his  parents  felt  that  leverage  to  be  responsible  and  carried  cut  their 
rei^xansibility  fay  sending  Mm  to  school  every  day. 

I'm  not  advocating  the  return  to  that  kind  of  a  leverage  but  certainly 
scraething  much  more  than  we  have  at  the  present  time.    Parents  c^,  with  almost 
total  iranunity  be  disinterested  and  be  afaus've  to  their  children  in  terms  of 
being  teachers  at  home  or  requiring  tham  to  attend  school  or  some  alternative 
school.    In  the  harne,  v*at  if  all  of  us,  schools,  coinrts  and  other  institutixans, 
were  roca?e  aggressive  in  the  requirements  of  parenting.    This  year  we  had  a  mix^ 
in  terms  of  whether  the  sctools  were  to  have  parent-teadher  conferences.  Hew 
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nainy  of  las  in  the  schools  felt  a  great  c3eal  of  guilt  when  the  mix-'ip  occurred  or 
did  WB  allow  a  long  period  to  pass  before  the  ndx-ijp  ^tms  unraveled.    I  inust  ccm- 
f ess  that  as  a  parmt  I  was  not  particularly  disturbed  ifltei  tih^  said,  you  need  not 
attesrid  the  parent'-'beadTer  oonferences  as  it  >as  voluntary.    Far  our  youngsters 
Vito  need  help,  for  our  parents  who  need  help,  the  lade  of  xms&aa^  di^layed  in 
reiiistating  the  nec^sary  parmt-teadher  ocxiferHncses  is  not  viiat  is  needed  today. 

Often  in  our  Family  CJourt  juvenile  proceedings/  we  find  parents  \ito  are 
ineffective  and  we  do  little  with  them       for  thara.   Pfe  have  tried  a  "unixpe^ 
approadhi.   Ife've  placed  several  of  the  pa3::ents  on  ''pxibatim"  along  with  their 
cMldren.    If  you  \^re  to  ask  rne  what  is  the  legal  basis  ly  which  this  is  dona, 
I  confess  that  I  can't  cite  a  la^l  basis.    But  I  have  an  urgent  basis.  Wb've 
required  that  the  parents  together  with  their  youngsteir  mmt  receive  ocraBseling 
with  the  Hilo  Oounseling  Center  to  learn  the  minimal  sfcills  nao^aasary  such  as,  hew 
to  c(3nTOinic3.te,  hem  to  be  effective  parents,  hpwr  to  be  firm  and  hm  to  be  lovliig 
at  the  same  tinie  and  all  of  the  essential  loxwledge  that  are  required  in  the 
parent-child  relationship,  in  this  edxjcational,  social  and  losing  unit  that  we 
call  the  faraily  unit.    I've  been  remiss  in  not  placing  on  "probation",  not  only 
the  youngster,  the  adtdt  defendant,  but  also  his  wife,  his  childrsa,  his  parents 
and  tile  larger  unit  that  surrounds  this  individual,  becax^se  that's  the  reality 
of  rdhabilitatiian.    The  reality  of  helping  individuals  requires  nore  than  look- 
ing at  the  troubled  individual  aond  saying  "you  do  it  on  your  ewx"  or  el^ 
you're  going  to  face  consequences  of  incarceration  or  further  probation. 

In  tiiTBS  of  deep  frustration,  I  have  hoped  that      could  require  that* 
coiples  cannot  get  married  until  they  are  corpetent  to  be  inarried,  ooKpetent  to 
be  parents,  cottpetent  to  start  fanaly  units.    Obviously  none  of  us  advocate 
such  requiretnents  in  tenns  of  laws.    I've  spoken  to  Beverend  John  Beck  and  to 
some  of  the  ministers  at  Imdh  the  other  day*  on  this  p:ppblem.    I've  asked  that 
'    before  they  marry  individtals,  that  they  require  premarital  cxjunseling  not  ooly 
in  the  area  of  sexual  rBlationshig® ,  not  only  in  the  area  of  religious  training, 
but  also  to  discuss  the  nitty  gritty  of  dollars  and  cents  and  hew  to  plan  for 
their  financial  future,  to  discuss  the  responsibility  of  having  a  child.  I 
asked  the  ministers  to  discuss  that  the  responsibility  is  not  only  to  get  one 
more  bedrocm  and  one  more  money  earner  in  the  family  but  the  parents  r^ponsibility 
is  to  be  an  edtimtor  and  create  in  your  hone  a  learning  environrasnt;  that  the 
responsihility  as  a  parant  is  not  only  to  go  to  the  "Y"  or  the  University 
Extension  or  go  to  mother's  club  and  learn  1km  to  change  diaperB  and  how  to  put 
Johnson's  pcwder  on  ihe  backside  of  a  yourig  individual,  but  also  to  realize  their 
large  responsibility  to  create  that  kind  of  a  hosm  educational  unit.    But  hew 
many  of  us  are  willir^  to  do  that?   Hew  many  of  us  as  itdnistars,  as  marriage 
counselors  are  willing  to  say  to  o^cples  that  you've  gtTt  to  cxxtB  to  six  sessions 
of  counseling?    Pfcw  many  of  us  as  judges  or  other  people  who  deal  with  family 
units  are  willing  to  do  this?   Not  marr^  of  xas  are  willing  to  do  this  but  we've 
got  to  begin  to  take  a  much  firmer  position  if  vjb  are  to  attack  these  very 
difficult  vexing  pioblems  that  face  our  troubled  fatnily  units. 

In  reference  to  our  schools,  I,  like  most  of  you  hare,  have  xjoreal  expecta-- 
tions  of  schools.  I  es^ct  Bill  Waters  and  Larry  and  Kiyoto  and  all  of  the 
educators  to  be  constant  miracle  wrkers  to  trnn  out  100  pqroent  functional 
literates  and  geniuses  into  our  ccctimmity.  The  truth  is  oiir  schools  siirply 
aren't  built  that  wa^,  their  curricxxluKis  are  not  built  that  \«y,  they  don't 
have  the  personnel  people  to  acconplish  all  of  our  high  es^pectations. 
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The  schools  ought  to  be  encouraged,  oi#it  to  ba  pushed  to  realize  inan^ 
alternative  paxigraras  that  they've  been  struggling  to  dewelcp.    I  do  synpatha^ 
with  edacatacrs.    1f»y're  canstai±ly  criticiaed  but  hosr  meoff  of  us  wculd  go  and 
IcJbfay  vdth  the  legislators  so  that  Larry  and  Kiyoto  and  Bill  ^feters  can  obtain 
the  passage  of  the  Hukilike  pixigrara  that  they  are  seeking  so  ardently  as  the  top 
priority  in  the  eairrent  legislative  session?  How  wmrf  of  vs  even  know  the 
ejdLstenoe  of  the  mikilifce  Program  said  of  the  high  privity  that  Bill,  Larry  and 
others  have  placed  it  for  the  Island  of  Hawaij.?   Haw  jmPf  of  us  have  even  ^oiten 
to  our  legislators  about  the  reading,  writing  and  ocnpcehensim  prcbl«n  of  our 
troctoled  youngsters? 

UiB  PIP  CPre-mdistrial  Preparation  PrograEtO ,  the  traaendously  successful 
early-aaiELssioin  program  at  the  Hassaii  CJatiinunity  College,  tijeearly  adidttance 
progrsn  for  i»ny  of  our  drc|5outs  and  troubled  indi■^dJduals,  project  KISB-the 
npdest  tutoring  program— th^  are  the  programs  that  we  should  provide  to  our 
schools.   Wb  should  urge  and  help  educators  to  lobby  with  ocor  legislators  so  that 
they  oan  obtain  the  funding,  the  neoessary  prograins,  so  that  legislators  can 
provide  the  alternatives  for  many  of  our  youngsters  vto  csomot  survive  within 
the  norcnal  structure  of  our  piiJlic  ^±001  ^tatn. 

Ws  mmt  rectBrriber  tiiat  in  terms  of  funding  from  tJie  legislature,  we  are  not 
a  wealtly  state.    Wfe're  a  poor  state.   We  don't  have  many  resources  in  terras  of 
tax  generating  industries.   Pfe've  got  to  look  at  otiner  areas  for  assistance.  Wie 
^xjuld  urge  that  our  sctools  get  the  maximum  araount  possible  fea:  oounselcrs,  for 
specialists  in  reading,  for  the  ranedial  teadiers  and  fiar  tiie  programs  that  you 
have  been  asking  each  year  and  have  not  r^lized. 

EfowBver,  let      not  stop  with  govemrnental  funding.    Let's  loc3k  at  another 
r^ource  that  exists  in  our  oomccunity.    Let's  look  at  individuals  vto  have  a 
ti^itendous  oonitri-tment  and  the  desire  to  be  the  "pig"  that  Samson  was  talking 
about  and  to  offer  their  vdhole  life  and  their  energies _ to  our  problems.    I  be- 
lieve there's  a  gceat  nurttoer  of  Jack  Hoags  that  exist  in  our  ocramunity,  that 
there  are  marry  pec?>le  like  Val  VSfessel,  the  retired  Joe  Garcia  and  many  other 
people  who  are  willing  to  volunteer  if  they  knew  IxM  to  help  and  if  they  were 
(^JLled  upon  to  help. 

As  I  cams  into  the  room,  I  asked  Jade  Hoag  for  all  of  his  junior  bank 
exscutives  to  help  our  juveniles  and  defendants  understand  mcney  management. 
Jade  said,  "We  always  sse/  yesl"   tod  so  I  have  a  comctriLtment  from  the  First 
Hawaiian  Bank  to  help  our  young  people.    Of  course,  if  he  had  said  no,  I  vras 
goir^  to  remind  him  that  I  had  already  spdfcen  to  Jim  Bi/ans  at  the  Bank  of 
Emmil  and  he  had  said  yiaSI 

I  believe  we  have  this  raBervoir,  this  rich  reservoir  of  individuals,  and 
this  is  why  I've  asked  Harry  Kim  through  the  Law  BiforoBnent  JSLSsistance  Agancy 
and  hepeExilly  through  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  that  Presidesit  l^ard  signed  last 
year,  to  provide  a  cactnwnity  ooordinator  and  a  center  vtere  we  recruit 
volunteers.   Wis  can  get  the  CSarcdas,  the  Hoags,  the  Wa^els  and  all  of  us 
togetSier,  so  that  we  cmi  land  our  abilities  whether  it  be  tutoring  or  the  big 
brothers  or  big  sisters  or  mn±  stations  where  our  young  can  have  a  work-study 
type  of  a  project.    To  Dante  and  Iferle  and  the  County  officials  here,  to  the 
Stata  officials  here,  we  could  ask  that  they  allooato  scroa  of  those  already 
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budgisted  simirer  ptrogratne  so  that  sotb  of  arc  troubled  youngstea^  ram  have  work 
stations  on  the  cjcwity  cxasiKB  oa:  tte  State  crawB.   Pfe  oould  \mm  a  ootrisinatdxjn  of 
woric  ana  tutorial  pacograrcf  so  that  viie  cm  attack  the  pirdblans  of  reading  and 
^inciting  and  ocxcfxrehensicri* 

ThBz©  are  rany  inecny  other  things  that  can  be  discuaraed  but  iBt  ir©  inake  a 
specdfic  oorcxBbe  ptroposal,    Serv^ral  individuals  in  the  oaraccwnity  havs  csffaoed 
sevHT^  tixwsand  dollars  to  aiiy  school  wfao  wouM  be  vidLlling  to  start  a  program  . 
to  attack  ttie  problem  of  functional  illiteracy.      Iiet  us  raise  jtops  funds  and  giv© 
it  to  Ethel  at  Hilo  Onim  School  and  oontract  with  the  teaidiers  in  this  hotel 
who  are  woarking  as  clerks  and  waitresses.    Qat  ttoase  unaplos^Bd  teachers  of 
reading,  of  English  and  hire  tfaesn  to  be  tutcxcs  who  would  wcxck  witibi  tiie  taadher 
in  the  langtaage  prograiiu    This  is  going  to  be  a  awall  effort  but  be  a  first 

step  for  tiha^  of  us  \i*o  want  to  ocroit  to  help  our  sdtools  by  utilizing  the 
talent  of  the  many  young  people  in  this  oomunitY  who  are  traimed  teachers. 

These  are  but  sc3rae  ^sxmmglm  a£  the  specific  tilings  that  oan  be  done.  I'm 
encouraged  by  the  faith  that  ytni  hac^  in  our  Island.   TKfe  havB  proixLecns  but  indeed 
we  have  resources  and  we       cure  them. 

Let  vsm,  for  the  year  2000,  itatoe  several  court  "orders*'.    That  every  parent 
shall  be  an  effective  edusator  ^  is  ccftpetent  in  teaching  the  -Uiree  R*s  and  all 
of  the  other  social  skills  ;  that  all  the  schools  will  havB  coq^etent/  cantdtted 
and  dedicated  teacherS/  edtxaticnal  and  law  officers;    that  if  the  parents, 
ad-ucators  and  we  do  not  obey  this  "order"  that  all  of  xm  incarcearmte  ourselves  in 
the  "jails"  of  our  ccxricwnity.    Thank  you  very  iisuch. 
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Introduction  of  Panelists:    Jack  Hoag,  Conference  ^foderator 


Thank  you  very  mdi  Judge  Kimira  for  a  very  creative,  very  committed 
sense  of  directiocn  on  the  problem  we  face  today.    Taking  Judge  Kiimira's 
lead  in  reading  for  survival,  I'd  like  to  introduce  our  panel  members  who 
will  take  part  in  a  brief  synp^sium.    We've  brought  togetlier  a  cross-section 
of  individuals  who  will  give  us  their  perspectives  of  today's  problem:  Our 
first  speaker  is  Jude  Tavares,  who  is  a  student  at  Hawaii  Caninunity  College. 
I  believe  Jude  will  be  able  to  give  us  the  perspective  of  the  student  who 
has  personally  experienced  riding  probleK^.    Next  we'll  hear  fran  Randy 
Webb,  Director  of  Administrative  Services  for  Hawaiian  Sugar  Coffi^jany  Ltd.. 
Following  Randy,  we'll  hear  from  Kd  Silva,  the  Director  of  Personnel  Services, 
County  of  Hawaii,  then  from  Elaine  Kono,  who  is  a  Curricultm  specialist  in 
tiie  Hawaii  District  Office  of  tlie  DOE.    She  will  be  followed  by  Pieper  Toyaraa, 
who  is  a  reading  instructor  for  Hawaii  Community  College  and  we'll  conclude 
with  Stanley  Shikuma  who  is  a  probation  officer  for  the  Third  Circuit  Court. 


Panelist:    Jude  Tavares 
Student,  Hawaii  Ooimunity  College 


I'd  like  to  tell  you  of  an  experience  that  I  had  in  high  school.  It 
was  ray  senior  year  and  I  had  this  friend  who  wasn't  a  full-time  student.  I 
was  doing  average  worJ^  in  class  and  then  decided  to  goof  off  for  a  little 
while.    So  me  and  ny  friend  cut  out  and  when  we  caine  back  to  class  the  teach- 
er called  me  to  the  back  and  said  I  was  not  going  to  graduate,    I  said  how 
ccmie  and  he  said  I  cut  out  too  often.    So,  I  dropped  out  of  school  and  came 
to  find  out  that  my  friend  had  graduated  and  he  Iiad  cut  out  the  same  amount 
cf  days  I  did. 

Tlien  I  found  out  the  grading  system  is  not  constructed  an  the  ability 
of  the  student  but  how  well  you  played  a  game  with  tlie  teacher.    It  was 
fun- -but  tlien  I  cruised  for  about  tliree  years  and  worked  as  a  janitor  in 
part-time  jobs.    It's  hard  to  get  a  job  when  you've  got  no  high  sdiool  di- 
ploma.   So  I  met  tliis  girl.    She  lives  in  my  district.    I  applied  at  Hawaii 
Community  College,  checked  it  out  myself  and  decided  I  wanted  to  be  a  car- 
penter.   So  to  becOTie  a  carpenter  you've  got  to  read.    You've  got  to  be  able 
to  read  and  write  good  if  you  don't  want  to  be  stuck  with  a  janitor  job  all 
,your  life.    I  couldn't  see  myself  doing  that  so  I  took  courees  to  become  a 
carpenter.    A  lot  of  courses- -speech,  English,  art  can  come  in  handy.  But 
to  me  tlie  grading  system  should  change,  it  should  be  not  how  you  get  along 
yith  tlie  teachers  but  the?  ability  of  your  work.    You'll  get  some  smart  guys, 
some  average  and  dunib  guys.    If  the  teaclier  grades  tlie  student  on  his  abili- 
ties, tlien  you  know  mich  ones  are  prepared  and  whicli  ones  are  not  prepared; 
wuidi  are  better  and  which  are  not. 

I  never  used  to  dig  reading,  I  never  did  read  one  book  until  one  day 
my  friend  and  his  bunch  of  friends  came  over  my  house  and  we  was  cracking 
eadi  other  up.    We  came  up  with  these  kind  of  big,  hypothetical  words  that 
aren't  usually  established  real  good,  yet  tliey  made  me  feel  smart.    So  I 
decided  I  sliould  try  reading.    I  read  my  first  book  and  it  was  interesting. 
It's  a  trip  after  a  long  time  if  you  never  did  read  a  book  and  you  try  to 
read  a  good  book.    You  can't  read  tliat  fast,  but  you  can't  even  know  the 
meaning  of  the  words.    A  person  cannot  make  it  in  the  world  witliout  wanting 
a  high  school  diploma,  and  not  know  how  to  read.    He  maybe  can  read  but  he 
cannot  understand  real  good.    That's  why  I  took  English  and  reading  to 
improve  my  reading  so  I  can  get  a  better  job.    I  can't  see  myself  stuck  with 
a  janitor  job  all  my  life. 

Thank  you. 
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Panelist:    U.  S.  Randy  Webb 
Director,  Administrative  Services 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Cornpany,  Ltd. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  what  effects 
the  level  of  reading  ability  has  on  industry.    I  can  assure  you  that  the  level 
of  reading  ability  does  have  an  effect  on  an  employee's  performance,  as  well  as 
potential  for  promotion. 

As  I  see  it,  in  business  and  industry,  thefe  are  really  two  problems  in- 
volved with  reading  ability. 

First,  there  is  the  problem  of  reading  ability,  or  rather,  how  thU 
level  of  reading  ability  affects  industry  and; 

The  second  problem  is  that  of  the  excessive  amounts  of  reading 
required  in  the  perfoimance  of  the  duties  of  a  manager  or  supervisor. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  first  part  of  the  problem  by  asking, 
"Does  the  level  of  reading  ability  of  our  employees  have  any  effect  on  business 
and  industry?"    In  my  opinion,  the  answer  to  this  question  is  a  definite  yes. 

In  tlie  past  years,  industry  has  been  moving  more  and  more  into  mechanization 
and  automation  of  equipment,  machiner>'  and  process  operations.    Just  to  operate, 
service  or  repair  this  highly  sophisticated  a!nd  complex  machinery  and  equipment 
requires  the  use  of  operating,  servicing,  and  repair  manuals.    These  manuals  are 
technical  in  nature  and  to  be  able  to  re^d  and  understand  them  requires  a  rather 
high  degree  of  reading  ability.    Industry  is  now  moving  into  the  instrumentation 
and  computer  control  of  many  operations  and  this  move  will  require  an  even  higher 
level  of  reading  ability. 

If  an  employee  is  to  progress  above  the  unskilled  level,  the  ability  to 
read  and  to  exercise  judgment  from  what  he  reads  is  a  necessary  qualification  in 
industr>*  today. 

Maybe  the  next  question  should  be,  "Do  we  have  a  problem  in  our  present 
workforce  caused  by  the  level  of  reading  ability?" 

Again,  I  think  the  answer  has  to  be  yes.    I  would  like  to  use  the  sugar 
industry  as  an  example  of  some  reading  ability  problems.    In  the  sugar  industry, 
we  have  an  apprenticeship  and  trades  progression  program  for  all  trade  jobs. 
Written  into  this  program  is  a  requirement  that  all  trade  applicants  must  be  able 
to  read  and  write.    All  of  our  jobs  are  classified  as  either  unskilled,  semi- 
skilled, or  skilled.    Our  tradesmen  are  in  tlie  skilled  classification. 

ViTien  this  progrcun  was  negotiated  some  years  ago,  it  was  agreed  to  evaluate 
all  tradesmen  in  the  sugar  industry  to  determine  their  grade  placement  in  the 
program.    Part  of  the  evaluation  involved  some  testing. 

During  our  discussions  with  the  Union,  the  Union  took  a  position  that  some  of 
these  tradesmen  were  capable  of  performing  the  job  duties  of  their  trade,  but  were 
unable  to  do  a  paper  and  pencil  type  test.     It  was  agreed  that  we  would  develop  a 
practical  measurement  and  trade  knowledge  test  for  each  trade.    This  type  of  test 
would  give  the  tradesman  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  trade  skills,  even  if 
there  was  a  reading  problem. 
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After  the  evaluations,  each  tradesman  was  placed  in  one  of  three  categories- - 
proBotable  ininediately,  promotable  after  further  training,  and  non-promotable. 
This  original  screening  of  tra^smen  took  place  in  1962,  and  today  we  have  scmc  _ 
journeymen  that  have  difficulty  in  reading  the  manuals  of  their  trade.  Also, 
we  still  have  a  few  tradesmen  that  are  classified  as  non-promotable .    They  are 
non-pronotable  because  of  their  level  of  reading  ability. 

The  apprenticeship  part  of  our  program  requires  four  years  as  an  apprentice - 
During  this  training  period,  the  apjSrentice  is  required  to  complete  a  certain 
number  of  correspondence  courses. 

An  apprentice  with  limited  reading  abiTity  will  not  be  able  to  complete  these 
courses  and  will  wash  himself  out  of  the  program. 

It  is  not  just  the  older  employees. that  experience  difficulty  in  reading- - 
it  is  also  with  those  who  recently  graduated   from  some  of  our  local  high  schools. 

We  have  discontinued  using  pre-employment  testing  for  bargaining  unit  jobs, 
but  when  we  were  testing,  our  director  of  our  personnel  research  department  had 
stated  he  could  predict  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  which  high  school  the 
applicant  attended  just  from  his  level  of  reading  ability. 

Our  managers  and  supervisors  have  a  different  problem  in  reading  for  progress. 
Their  problem  is  the  large  volume  of  reading  required  in  the  performance  of  their 
work. 

My  job  is  no  different,  if  I  read  everything  that  cones  over  my  desk,  I  am 
sure  I  would  be  well  informed,  but  would  make  very  little  progtess. 

In  order  to  improve  this  situation,  we  have  installed  a  speed  reading  course 
for  all  manageimjnt  personnel.  Some  employees  have  completed  the  course  and  there 
is  a  marked  improvement  in  their  reading  speed  as  well  as  reading  comprehension- 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  need  to  improve  the  level  of  reading  ability 
to  meet  the  needs  of  industry.    It  is  my  hope  that  the  discussion  groups  today 
will  be  able  to  make  some  suggestions  and  recommendations  that  will  lead  to 
improving  this  reading  situation. 
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Panelist:    Edward  L,  Silva 
Director,  Personnel  ^wices 
County  of  Hawaii 


In  1959  we  purchased  standardized  examinations  for  Police  Officers  and 
Firefighters  from  the  Public  Personnel  Association  now  known  as  the  International 
Personnel  Management  Association.    We  purchased  these  examinations  because  we  did 
not  have  the  time,  technical  staff  or  funds  to  construct  our  own.    In  addition, 
these  examinations  were  put  together  by  experts  and  were  tested  examinations  with 
national  norms  established. 

Since  we  could  never  satisfy  our  police  and  fire  needs  through  achievement 
examinations,  which  are  examinations  testing  for  actual  job  knowledge,  we  tested 
for  individuals  who  had  the  basic  aptitude  or  ability  to  learn  after  they  were 
hired.    After  they  are  hired,  police  and  fire  recruits  receive  intensive  on-the- 
job  training  and  most  of  them  continue  on  with  Police  and  Fire  Science  courses. 

In  my  personal  judgment  these  examinations  axe  fundamentally  reading  exami- 
nations.   A  candidate  will  read  a  paragraph  then  refer  to  multiple  choice  items 
indicating  which  item  most  accurately  describes  what  the  paragraph  is  about. 

Another  significant  portion  of  the  examdnation  is  on  vocabulary,  the  use  of 
words,    or  how  words  relate  most  accurately  to  another  word  or  group  of  words. 
To  answer  correctly  the  candidate  must  have  a  correct  concept  of  what  idea  the 
word  conveys. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  examination  is  on  reading  comprehension  and  vocabu- 
lary.   The  other  one- third  is  on  arithmetical  reasoning  and  other  items  of  common 
knowledge,  but  even  to  understand  these  items  reading  ability  is  a  necessary  tool; 

Now  I  don't  want  to  burden  you  with  norms,  centiles,  the  technical  language 
of  testing  or  too  many  figures  but  a  mere  spattering  of  this  is  necessary  to  give 
credence  to  my  impressions. 

Generally  if  we  followed  the  established  noms,  bearing  in' mind  that  these 
noms  were  established  by  products  of  Mainland  schools,  only  about  10  to  15%  of 
the  local  applicants  would  pass  these  examinations. 

This  meant  that  for  every  40  applicants,  we  could  epcpect  only  about  four  or 
six  to  pass.    According  to  the  norms,  about  331  should  pass.    For  every  40  appli- 
cants at  least  13  should  be  expected  to  pass,  but  as  you  can  see,  this  ^^s  twice 
the  number  of  local  applicants  actually  passing. 

The  results  were  disappointing  because  we  could  never  satisfy  our  Police  and 
Firefighter  needs  on  the  basis  of  the  established  norms.    To  adhere  by  these  norms 
would  mean  a  continuous  testing  program,  with  much  time  and  money,  to  satisfy  our 
police  and  firefighter  manpower  needs. 

Being  that  we  did  not  have  the  time,    or  the  mOTxey,  we  dropped  our  passing 
score  10  percentage  points  and  this  gave  us  the  highest  20  or  30i  of  the  local 
applicants  taking  the  examination,  which  is  v*iat  the  test  was  supposed  to  do 
anyway.    Apparently  this  decision  was  all  right  because  once  on  the  job  the  men 
did  well  in  training,  in  their  wrk,  and  many  are  enrolled  in  police  and  fire 
science  courses  and  are  succeeding  there  as  well. 
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1965  Policeman  Exam 
(Silva  cont^d.) 


For  con^arative  purposes  let  me  take  you  through  tKe  highlights  of  two 
police  examinations.    In  1965  we  gave  an  examination  to  53  pqjlice  applicants. 
Our  arithnetic  mean  was  57.    The  arithmetic  n^an  imder  the  test  nom  was  75 
(2634  tested).    We  were  18  points  below  the  Mainland  norm;  33.41  of  the  Mainland 
applicants  were  above  average  in  scores.    We  did  not  have  even  one  above  average, 
and  had  to  drop  the  passing  score  to  60%  of  the  items  to  get  our  highest  201. 
With  this  drop,  10  applicants  passed  but  they  were  at  the  40  and  50  percentile 
points  on  the  norm. 

For  the  second  illustration,  I  selected  a  1972  Policeman  Exam  which  is  the 
most  recent  Policeman  Exam  requiring  high  school  education  and  got  the  following 
results. 

Out  of  35  applicants  12  were  above  average  which  matches  with  the  test  norm. 
Th  arithmetic  mean  for  the  test  was  73  (1222)  and  our  test  group  had  a  70.  This 
was  exceptional  as  far  as  local  applicants  are  concerned  so  I  decided  to  find  out 
why? 

Of  the  35  applicants,  I  found  that  eight  were  products  of  non-County  schools 
and  mostly  from  Mainland  high  schools.    The  other  27  were  from  County  of  Hawaii 
schools. 

I  separated  them  into  two  groups  and  obtained  findings  supporting  my  suspi- 
cions.   The  group  of  eight  made  up  of  applicants  which  were  non-County  educated 
had  an  arithmetic  mean  of  95  whereas  the  remaining  27  made  up  of  products  from 
Hawaii  County  schools  had  an  arithmetic  mean  of  63. 

Eight  out  of  eight  from  the  eight  member  group  scored  above  average  and  only 
four  in  the  27  member  group  were  above  average  whereas  it  should  have  been  about 
eight  or  nine  by  the  established  norm. 

By  dropping  the  passing  score  to  60%,  eight  from  the  eight  group  passed  and 
eight  from  the  27  local  group  passed. 

When  we  give  examinations  to  building  inspectors,  supervisors,  and  others 
with  sections  of  codes,  laws,  rules  or  regulations  to  interpret,  tlie  test  results 
of  these  sections  are  generally  not  as  good  as  for  other  sections  of  the  examina- 
tions.   The  local  applicants  tell  me  they  don't  like  the  test  sections  involving 
reading  comprehension  and  interpretation,  and  yet  this  is  the  ess^ence  or  at  least 
a  very  important  part  of  their  work. 

In  a  recent  article  written  by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Schultz,  director  of  validity 
studies  with  the  Washington  State  Department  of  Personnel,  he  contended  that 
while  we  think  we  have  a  good  achievement  test,  or  aptitude  test  too  for  that 
matter,  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  fundamentally  a  reading  test.  The 
person  who  reads  well  may  get  more  correct  answers  and  know  less  subject  matter 
than  one  who  knows  more  subject  matter  and  cannot  read  as  well. 

I        Too  often  we  assume  that  people,  especially  those  with  high  school  diplomas 
read  equally  as  well. 


^  H  20 


Having  same  insight  to  this  problem  I  can  sympathize  with  the  local  applicant, 
at  non-professional  levels,  who  continually  declare  I  can  do  the  job  but  I  can^t 
pass  the  test. 

With  these  impressions  which  are  really  surface  impressions  and  not  supported 
by  in-depth  scientific  studies,  I 'must  conclude  that  I  perscmally  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  our  people,  the  products  of  the  schools  of  the  County  of  Hawaii, 
cannot  read  as  they  should,  or  as  we  expect  them  to  read,  and  that  they  are  not 
reading,  cc^rehending ,  and  interpreting  ideas  from  written  ccmimunication  up  to 
their  capacity. 
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Dr,  Elaine  Kcro,  Curriculiia  specialist,  L^ngw^  Arts 
Hamii  District  Office,  Hawaii  State  Dspart^teat  of  Biucatixm 


(This  address  was  acocKpanied  by  a  visual  pii^B^tatim  of 
oiitliJies,  charts  aiid  diagrams.) 


I'm  goirig  to  i^ak  on  tro  topics:  one,  I'll  try  to  address  icy  talk  to 
the  qmastioai  of  ''Who  is  a  poor  readaac?"  and  ^joomdly,  I'll  speak  to  tJhe  ques- 
tion, "Wiat  are  the  schools  doing  abourt:  teadhing  reading?" 

In  the  Ooofer^noe  book  that  yoa  have,  I  quoted  scxie  statistical  data 
from  a  nation-^vdde  survey  that  claiins  that  one  out  of  four  students  has 
difficulty  in  reading.   We  usually  talk  about  students        are  having  reading 
difficulty  in  terras  of  the  number  of  grade  levels  a  student  is  helm  \!jhat  is 
expected  of  inost  sti^ients  at  his  grade  level.    For  instance,  a  twalfth  grade 
stxjdent  ^aho  registers  at  the  tenth  grade  reading  level  may  be  said  to  be  two 
grade  levels  belcw  in  reading.    Another  student  in  the  fourth  grade  and  reads 
on  v*at  is  normally  expected  of  a  second  grader  is  said  to  be  two  grade  levels 
belcw  in  reading.    Efcwerver,  there  is  a  relative  difference  faeto^sen  these  tM3 
stxadents.    It's  i^rious  enough  to  be  two  grade  levels  belo&^  in  reading  in  the 
fourth  grade?  but  becaia^  oftentiines  the  reading  prt±»lems  are  coKpounded  as 
the  student  goes  on  from  one  year  to  the  next,  by  the  time  he  is  in  the 
twelfth  grade  he  may  be  not  only  two  grade  levels  bot  many  mace  levels  belm 
in  reading. 

Another  method  of  rating  students'  reading  performance  that  most  of  xm 
are  acquainted  with,  is  that  of  reading  percentile  scsores  in  a  standardissed 
reading  test.    Here's  a  percentile  ^ale,  shoeing  the  distribution  frcm  1 
percentile  to  99.9  percentile.    We  see  that  the  raid-point  is  50  percentile. 
Wb  can  divide  the  scale  into  quarters,  so  that  the  first  or  lowiast  quartile 
would  be  xjp  to  25  percantile.    So  Student  A  who  scor^  45  percraitile  in  a 
reading  test  and  be  in  the  second  quartile  is  hitting  quite  an  average  scotb. 

"Percentile"  is  not  quite  the  same  ats  "percent,"  yhich  literally  means 
"of  a  hundred."    The  suffix  "ile"  in  percentile  refers  to  ability  or  liability 
or  susoeptibility  as  it  is  lased  in  \fiS3rds^jsudh  as  "docile"  and  "fragile"  and 
agile."    Percentile  then  refers  to  ^«tere  a -student  stands  in  relation  to 
others  in  a  representative  group  of  a  hundred.    IhuB,  if  a  studgait  ^3ores 
73%ile,  it  means  that  there  are  73  people  out  of  a  hundred  who  are  below  him 
and  there  would  be  27  people  above  him.    When  we  are  examinijng  te^t  scares 
in  reading,  we  are  e^secially  conoemed  about  those  who  are  in  the  low  quar- 
tile.   These  'would  probably  be  those  twelfth  graders  who  are  more  than  four 
or  five  grade  levels  belcw  in  their  reading. 

I  have  talked  only  about  achievement  and  then  only  in  t^tms  of  test 
measurements.    As  educators  we  think  in  terras  not  only  of  adiieveaiient  or 
performance,  but  in  terras  of  achievOTent  in  relation  to  the  students'  ability. 
Examine  the  adiievement  scores  of  studentb  "A",  "B",  "C",  "D."    Look  new  at 
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their  ability  smres  in  a  cxxiparable  test.    Stiadant  h  ^ham  20%ile  in 
perfannance  but  57%ile  in  ability,  \rfaile  Student  B  registers  the  same  20%ile 
in  perferniance  but  10%ile  in  ability.    We  are  very  irodh  conoKned  about 
Student  C  vdio  scores  85%ile  in  ability  and  37%ile  in  perfonnance. 

A         of  caution  is  in  order  here.    I  have  been  talking  in  very 
siDpplistic  terms,  as  if  these  scores  are  absolute  §b  that  v*fle  cxjuM  pinpoint  a 
student  being  at  a  specific  score  liJke  37%ile.    This  isai't  so  at  all.    I  hav^ 
taken  the  mid  point  of  37  when  in  feet  there  is  a  band  of  30  to  45  that  the 
student's  perfonnance  in  the  test  falls  in.    Another  caution  is  that  Ixw  test 
scores  are  an  indication  of  sane  problem  in  reading.    Th^  are  not  nec^sarily 
conclusions  that  the  students  who  score  lew  are  retardad. 

Wbraover,  a  test  is  just  a  test.    It  is  a  n^ans  of  measuring  that  we 
might  use.    As  edticators  we  rely  on  mai^  other  ways  of  assessing  a  student's 
ability  and  adhierveraent,  such  as  the  teacher's  observation  of  a  stqpSent's 
behavior  in  class,  and  an  examimtioo  of  a  staadent's  perforcoanos  in  other 
classes  and  outside  of  class.    As  reading  tethers  we  are  very  careful  about 
examining  a  student's  ability  and  perfecnnaxice  in  the  nan-^V6a±al  ocr  non--reading 
area  as  well.    I'm  raising  many  questions  in  your  mind  and  that's  intention 
here.    You  may  go  over  them  in  your  stw3Y  ^ssions  later  in  the  morning. 

May  I  go  on  to  the  second  part  of  ity  talk:    What  are  the  schools  doing 
in  reading?    Certainly  there  are  many  activities;  but  let  me  foci^  on 
points:    (1)  It's  not  exclxosively  remedial  vjork  that  we  wont  for  students 
with  reading  problems?  (2)  Beading  is  a  learning  skill. 

As  educators  we  are  conscious  of  the  developrtient  of  the  whol^  child. 
It's  not  just  a  matter  of  correcting  sane  error  or  s]<ill  deficiency;  rather, 
we  work  to  help  the  child  develop  to  his  hi^st  potential.    Oi  surface  it 
may  sound  highly  i(fealistic,  but  this  is  the  philosophy      go  by. 

Let  me  apply  this  to  the  exaecnination  of  a  student's  adhieveKiait  in 
terms  of  his  ability  that  I  referred  to  a  while  ago.    Evm  with  a  diild  whose 
academic  abilities  may  be  rather  limtad  we  don't  give  up.    Ife  try  to  help 
him  fay  using  various  metliods,  sane  of  which  m^  be  ratiier  unoonventional. 

In  reading  vye  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  dfevelcpoental  reading  with 
most  of  the  students.    Certainly  sane  students  need  rera^ial  work.  Bxxt 
remedial  work  is  not  limited  to  tho^  #10  may  shew  Im  adiievraaant.    They  also 
incluidB  those  \*o6e  adiievraient  is  higher  than  that  of  most  students  but 
whose  performance  is  not  up  to  their  even  higher  potential. 

The  other  thing  is  that  reading  is  not  a  cantmt  or  a  sxibject  or  a 
discipline  in  the  same  way  that  history  is  or  biology  or  ^x:ial  studies.  It 
doesn't  have  a  sx±)ject  matter  of  its  am.    Iteading  is  a  skill.    It's  a  learn- 
ing skill  and  whatever  the  child  does,  whatever  the  learner  does,  he's  going 
to  keep  on  learning.    He's  got  to  hold  up  that  skill  ~  that  tool  which  is 
readir^-    There  are  other  i^ills,  but  reauing  seems  to  be  an  all  important 
one. 
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TtmxB  are  efforts  nade  to  try  to  have  everyone  be  oonoemad  aind  to 
help  the  students  with  developing  the  reading  skill.    There  is  a  project 
v*ddh  takes  priority  over  all  of  the  projects  in  our  Hawaii  district  i^±ools. 
Fbr  the  past  few  years,  we've  had  a  reading  project  going  on  in  every  school. 
It's  a  proj^rt:  so  it's  not  jiast  %^e*ll  jxmt  grade  the  student's  reading 
ability."    It's  a  kind  of  raeasixrable  project  with  specific  objectives  and  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  time  we  will  have  done  this.    Ihe  climta  is  to  have 
everyone  take  re^xmsibility  in  seeing  reading  as  a  learning  skill.    TJie  raath 
teachers,  the  science  teachers,  the  social  staadies  taadhars  all  are  in  this. 

One  of  the  ^^ays  in  whicdi  we  started  \*as  to  W3rk  on  the  voc^mLary  sdkr- 
ject  area.    Wfe  all  know  that  each  siibjecrt  has  its  own  vocabulary.    Urn  word 
inay  be  the  sare  in  a  nucriber  of  sx±>jects  but  then  th^  icsy  be  different.  I 
can  think  right  away  of  an  exacnple  of  a  \ord  like  rational.    In  iEfc)dem  math 
a  rational  nuniber  is  very  differrait  frccn  rational  as  it  might  be  v^ed  in  a 
philosophy  or  a  history  class.    The  word  rationing  as  used  in  ham»aaking 
would  be  slightly  differeit  too.    If  a  studient  can  learn  the  word  in  each 
siibject  area  that  would  be  a  great  feat. 

As  educators  we  do  talk  about  reading  but  at  the  saine  tiine  we  are  very 
conscious  of  the  develcpnent  of  language  as  not  just  reading  per  se  but  read- 
ing interwove  with  the  other  areas  of  language  development.    As  a  teacher 
ooe  cannot  think  only  in  terms  of  ireading.    stoat's  the  child's  listening 
perfonnance  like?   This  is  a  very  irtportant  part  of  reading.    It's  a  receptive 
connunication  skill  in  the  same  way  that  reading  is.    One  is  by  listening,  the 
other  one  is  by  looking  at  print.    Then  there  are  prodiactive  oorntnunication 
skills  —  writing  and  speaking  orally.    These  are  all  interrelated.,/^ 

I  want  to  say  that  there  are  studies  that  have  been  oanducted  —  well- 
controlled  studies  that  shew  relationship,  for  exanple,  in  trying  to  find  the 
best  way  to  teadh  writing  for  high  school  students.    These  studio  show  that 
the  experiiTiental  group  that  did  intensive  reading  did  nodi  better  than  two 
other  groups.    One  was  the  control  groip  doing  traditional  kind  of  writing  — 
go  to  class,  learn  about  writing  and  do  a  lot  of  writing;  the  other  experi- 
xrental  group  was  the  gxxyqp  that  did  a  Ix^t  of  analyzing  of  written  material 
and  then  going  on  to  try  to  model  that  or  do  an  extrnision  work. 

In  the  same  my  that  I  talked  about  reading  as  part  of  the  total 
language  development  in  the  ciiild,  we  see  the  learner,  the  dhild,  the  student 
in  the  milieu  of  various  CTviranm^ts.    Sdhool  is  only  a  mmll  part  of  his 
environment.    Itost  of  the  children  ^3OTd  only  about  six  hours  a  day  in  school. 
The  rest  of  the  time  v*en  he's  at  hcRie,  he's  at  c±iixrch,  he's  at  the  YSCA,  he's 
at  the  ball  park,  he's  dcsfm  at  the  beadh,  he's  surfing  and  so  on.    If  we 
concentrate  on  reading  only  here,  and  no  other  activities  in  reading  are  done, 
you  can  expect  the  child  would  be  pretty  poverty-striken  in  the  line  of  read- 
ing develqpfnaat. 

As  I've  said  in  the  hand-out,  we  do  know  that  we  n^d  the  help  of  the 
camrnmity  and  the  help  of  the  hone.    As  Judge  Kimura  said,  it  should  be  the 
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responsibility  of  all  of  i3S  to  help  our  learners  to  beocroe  proficient  in  read- 
ing.   I  thii*  that  "Heading  for  Progress",  our  oonferenoe  today,  is  trying  to 
do  that.    We  educatxars  don't  have  all  the  ai^swers.    Ws'd  like  to  have  help 
from  you  people  v?ho  are  noo-^edixHtars  to  ocxne  vxp  vdLth  your  suggestions,  ycaur 
ideas  on  hm      can  help  our  students,  our  learners,  to  read  tetter. 

lharik  you. 


Panelist:    Pieper  Toyama 

Reading  Instructor 
Hawaii  Camraunity  College 


Please  refer  to  your  Hawaii  Conuiunity  College  report  in  your  packets:  tlie 
tigures  are  not  to  be  taken  as  absolutes  because  measuring  devices  are  imprecise. 
Ratner  the  figures  are  to  be  taken  as  indications  of  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Hawaii  Conuiunity  College. 

From  ray  experiences  I  would  say  Hilo  College  also  faces  the  problem  of 
providing  a  college  educatirai  to  a  number  of  studaits  with  reading  problems.  The 
data  indicate  our  students  are  not  reading  as  well  as  they  should.    This  is  not 
to  say  they  cannot  successfully  pass  through  their  chosen  programs  of  study  at 
the  conmmity  college.    We  have  good  instructors  who  are  giving  students  a  good 
toundatim  m  the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  which  make  them  qualified  for  work 
in  their  chosen  fields. 

If  we  are  turning  out  qualified,  well-trained  students,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
they  are  not  reading  as  well  as  they  should,  then  what  is  the  problem?   Why  should 
we  care  if  they  have  reading  problems?    Is  there  a  problem? 

Based  on  personal  teaching  experiences  and  discussions  with  students,  I 
believe  there  is  a  problem.    And  it  can  eventually  affect  all  of  us. 

The  first  aspect  of  the  problem  surfaces  in  the  classroom.    While  it  is  true 
that  our  students  are  receiving  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  which  qualify  them 
tor  work  in  their  chosen  fields,  the  fact  that  many  find  it  difficult  to  compre- 
hend their  textbooks  requires  instructors  to  spend  valuable  time  going  over  portions 
of  the  text  word-by-word.    If  students  could  read  their  text  independently,  more 
time  could  be  spend  covering  information  and  skills  which  may  not  be  absolutely 
necessaiy  but  good  to  know.    If  instructors  did  not  have  to  go  over  portions  of 
the  texts  word-by-word  they  could  be  imparting  additional  infoimation  which  would 
make  our  graduates  more  knowledgeable  in  their  fields  and  in  turn  make  them  better 
mechanics,  technicians,  accountants,  secretaries  etc. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  problem  surfaces  once  the  student  gets  on  the  job. 
You  all  know  how  quickly  new  concepts  and  infoimation  enter  almost  every  occupa- 
tional field.    Our  students  are  qualified  today,  but  if  they  have  reading  problems 
'^^^t.'^y      aole  to  keep  up  with  expanding  knowledge  in  their  fields  and  remain 
qualified  tamorrow?   Will  they  be  able  to  read  and  mderstand  manuals,  magazines, 
and  articles  which  explain  new  techniques?   As  long  as  th^  have  reading  problems 
we  may  have  a  number  of  graduates  who  will  find  it  veiy  difficult  to  render  excel- 
lent service  to  the  camraunity  in  the  future. 

If  we  want  our  graduates  to  remain  successful  in  their  chosen  occimations, 
we  must  unprove  their  reading  in  school  and  on  the  job. 
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Panelist:    Stanley  Shikuma 
Probation  Officer 
Third  Circuit  Court 


I  am  a  Probation  Supervisor  with  Faiiily  &  ProbatiOTt  Services.  Probation 
Officers  are  attached  to  the  Family  Court  and  Criminal  Division  of  the  Third 
Circuit  Court.  Our  staff  provides  two  main  services  to  tihe  Courts:    1)  Investi- 
gations; 2)  Supervision  of  cases. 

Adult  probation  activities  form  a  three  pranged  progim  in  the  courts:  the 
staff  processes  investigations  of  defendants  requesting  release  on  own  r^ogni- 
zance;  conducts  pre-sentence  investigations  of  convicted  offenders;  and  carries 
the  post-sentencing  caseload  referred  to  earlier  (probation  supervision  cases) . 

Family  Court  activities  are:    1)  Adjudication  of  juveniles;  2)  Processing 
pre -disposition  investigations;  and  3)  Providing  casework  services  for  those 
placed  under  supervision  of  the  courts. 

Under  probation  supervision  and  counseling  of  both  adult  and  juveniles- - 
the  staff  supervises  the  activities  of  those  pei^OEOS  placed  an  probation  so  as 
to  assure  that  their  behavior  conforms  to  the  standards  set  down  by  the  court; 
(sametimes  referred  to  as  surveillance)  ^  they  provide  such  guidance,  coun- 
seling and  assistance  as  may  be  recpiired  to  aid  in  their  rehabilitation. 

In  providing  casework  services,  the  Probation  Officers  are  constantly 
seeking  resources  or  alternatives  to  assist  the  client  in  making  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  while  he  or  she  is  known  to  the  courts. 

As  part  of  their  qualification,  Probaticm  Officers  are  required  to  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  all  the  resources  in  the  community.    These  include  private 
■-artdnpctbiac  agencies,  the  services  they  provide  and  programs  tihiat  are  currently  in 
operation.    Probation  Officers  also  si:qpport  and  assist  in  inplementing  new  pro- 
grams   so  that  these  services  can  be  used  to  assist  their  clients. 

One  problem  that  arises  in  making  referrals  to  pxxjgrams  and  resources  is: 
our  clients  who  are  unable  to  read  sufficiently  to  quali:fy/or  make  applications 
for  the  services.    For  example:  1)  We  refer  our  bo>^  and  girls  to  the  aimed 
services  and  for  sam  this  kind  of  structure  and  envirarramt  that  the  Anny/Navy 
provide  is  what  they  need.     The   kids  are  interested  in  fisting  but  they  can't 
pass  the  test;  'Soma     barely  make  it.    Than  they  are  unable- to  qualify*  for  career  or 
vocational  training  that  the  armed  forces  offer.    In  the  days  of  th^  "draft"- - 
we  encouraged  the  boys  to  volunteer  for  induction  because  they  couldn't  pass  the 
test  for  enlistment  through  the  recruiting  stations.    Sam  adults  don't  like  to 
apply  for  jobs  because  they  can't  fill  out  application  forms. 

Another  referral  channel  is  the  Job  Corps.    This  has  been 'one  of  the  better 
resources,  especially  now  that  the  Jixlti-Puipose  C^tar  (of  the  County  of  Hawaii) 
has  been  screening  the  applicants .    They  ha''^.  bent  backwards  to  help  our  boys 
and  girls.    Of  all  the  referrals  they  have  processed  for  us,  everyone  of  them 
were  reading  below  their  grade  lercl.    They  have  to  be  16  years  of  age  to  join. 
All  of  thCTi  were  classified  after  diagnosis  to  be  reading  below  6th  grade—some 
as  far  down  as  4th  grade  level.    This  does  not  mean  they  are  rejected.    They  are 
given  special  training --smie  are  sent  to  Hawaii  CuriBMiity  College,  others  to  the 
Ptonolulu  Koko  Head  Center  for  help. 


We  are  currently  working  with  approximately  50  dropout  youngsters  on 
probation.    Figure  varies  from  time  to  time.    Some  o£  th^  have  voluntarily  left 
school,  others  suspended  or  expelled.    I  do  not  know  if  there  is  reasonable 
proof  or  of  any  empirical  data  that  shows  that  not  able  to  read  corttributes 
directly  to  delinquency.    However,  we  do  work  with  many  boys  and  girls  vAo  have 
poor  school  records,  both  behaviorally  and  academically.    I  have  been  told  that 
recently  the  school  careers  of  seven  local  students  were  studied  and  the  findings 
were  these: 

1)  All  seven  were  on  the  bottom  of  their  8th  grade  class. 

2)  All  seven  had  history  of  misconduct  in  sdiool. 

3)  All  seven  had  severe  reading  handicaps. 

4)  All  seven  failed   to  graduate- -dropped  before  graduation. 

The  Probation  Officers  are  interested  and  concerned  in  helping  oxir  clients 
in  all  areas  of  his  adjustment --home,  school,  e3q)loyment  and  coranunity.    About  a 
year  ago,  two  of  my  Officers  felt  that  their  "charges"  were  doing  poorly  in  school 
because  of  their  reading  handicaps  and  tried  to  h^^lp  them.    They  came  up  with  a 
volunteer  project  with  the  aid  of  three  teachers.    No  specific  goals  were  set. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  help  the  boys  with  their  reading.    Classes  were  held  at  the 
courtroom- -at  night  --and  on  a  one  to  one  basis.    The  program  was  discontinued 
after  two  months  because  the  Probation  Officer  found:    1)  It  was  very  difficult 
to  motivate  the  boys  to  attend  sessions;  2)  The  setting  (courtroom)  may  have  been 
a  contributing  cause;  3)  It  seemed  to  be  bad  timing- -being  held  at  night;  4)  Tlie 
Probation  Officer  was  not  qualified  to  teach  and  5)  There  were  not  enough  materials. 
However, it  wasn't  a  COTiplete  failure.    The  Probation  Officers  were  able  to  improve 
their  relationship  with  the  boys  and  better  rapport  was ^established. 

Thus,  we  in  the  "helping  profession"  and  these  include  social  workers,  teach- 
ers, counselors  depend  a  lot  on  resources  and  altexnatives  in  working  with  our 
respective  clients.    Qae  Judge  has  referred  to  us  and  our  work  as  "conduits"- -we 
channel  our  clients  to  the  most  appropriate  resources  and  programs.  Througfi  case- 
work techniques  we  try  to  motivate  them  to  accept  the  services  offered. 
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SmmY  OF  GKDUP  DISCUSSIONS 


(This  is  a  "merged"  suranary  of  tlie  Reading  for  Prqgress  Conference 
Recomnendations,    Six  discussion  groups  deliberated  over  the  problem  of  . 
reading  in  Hawaii  County  and  cajue  up  with  the  following  thoughtful  and 
perhaps  provoking  ideas  for  future  action.) 


RHDNMENmTION;      ORGANIZE  A  GEOUP  REPRESENTING  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES^  THE 
J  SCHOOLS^  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  AND  COMM/NITY  SE&iENTS 

TO  LEADj  COORDINATE  AND  DEMONSTRATE  AN  EFFECTIVE  READY- 
ING PROGRAM  FOR  HAWAII  COUim. 


%   A  task  force  of  tihe  Univei^ity  of  Hawaii  at  Hilo,  Hawaii  Cairaunity 
College,  DOE,  Headstart,  Hilo  Counseling   Center  and  Public  Health 
agency  be  set  up.    All  agencies  that  wish  to  be  involved  and  are 
concemed  with  tlie  reading  problem  should  formally  organize  to  put 
together  a  pilot  project.  (Apapanes) 

9  Seek  cooperation  of  home,  school  and  community  to  motivate  students 
and  produce  better  readers.  (I'iwis) 

•  We  should  fom  a  conmittee  chaired  by  Judge  Kimura  to  develop  a 
program  whereby  trained  personnel  in  the  ccominity  would  be  used 
to  supplement  reading  programs  in  the  schools.  (Elepaios) 


•  There  must  be  a  concerted  and  united  effort  by  ramy  people  at  tlie 
hone,  school  and  coimiunity  level  to  get  to  tlie  core  of  tlie  reading 
problem.  (Nenes) 

'*^^>^« 

•  Involve  parents,  business -industry  througli  in-service  training  and 
government  leaders  in  an  effort  to  make  each  person  in  Hawaii  County 
literate.  (O'os) 


RECOM^tbJDATION:      SET  STANDARDS  FOR  READING  PROFICIENCY  AND  HOLD  RESPONSIBLE 
II  AGENCIES  PUBLICLY  ACCOUNTABLE  AND  PARTICIPATING  PERSONS 

INDIVIDUALLY  ACCOUNTABLEn 


#  Hie  DOE  should  revaarp  its  minimum  testing  evaluaticm  prograii^  and 
administer  these  tests  to  students  at  tlie  beginning  of  Grade  1. 
(Apapanes) 
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II     •  Existing  agencies  charged  with  tlie  responsibility  of  teaching 
reading  should  publicly  state  standards  to  whicli  they  will  be 
held  accountable.    An  example  of  such  a  standard  is:    90  per- 
cent of  our  high  school  graduates  will  be  able  to  literally  com- 
prehend articles  they  themselves  select  from  the  local  English 
language  newspapers.  (Elepaios) 

%  If  any  agency  cannot  adhere  to  the  stated  standard,  they  shall 
be  required  to  explain  and  specify  tlie  materials,  facilities, 
conditions  and  personnel  they  will  need  to  meet  those  standards. 
(Elepaios) 

•  Parents  must  also  be  held  accomtable  and  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  they  are  also  responsible  for  the  child's  education.  Board 
of  Education  policy  should  require  parent  teadier  conferences ; 
teachers  should  be  given  time  for  sudi  conferences  and  anployers 
should  allow  eirqployees  to  attend  such  conferences.  (El^aios) 

•  Students  should  also  be  held  aggpuntable  in  being  responsible  for 
tiieir  own  education.    It  is  recommended  that  students  be  drawn  into 
the  process  of  irotivating  their  fellow  stiodents- -perhaps  as  a  pro- 
gram which  will  train  and  pay  students  to  become  peer  counselors 
and  tutors  to  influence  and  teach  tlieir  fellow  students.  (Elepaios) 

•  Set  minimum  reading  perfoimance  levels  for  graduation  requirements 
to  prevent  automatic  student  progression.    One  big  factor  in  moti- 
vation may  be  automatic  progression  of  students  if  schools  do  not 
challenge  the  students.    Many  times  students  feel  that  they  can 
make  it  tlirough  school  no  matter  what  happens.  (I'iwis) 

•  Provide  realistic  adiievement  standards  at  selected  grade  levels. 
We  felt  some  students  going  through  the  sdiool  system  don't  have 
realistic  expectations  and  once  you  lose  them,  it's  going  to  be 
more  difficult  to  help  them  come  back  and  achieve  what  is  set  up 
in  terms  of  reading  standards.  (I'iwis) 

9  We  should  look  at  tiie  entry  level  diagnostic  reading  tests  which 
should  be  given  to  all  college  students  and  require  every  student 
deficient  in  reading  to  take  reading  im|5TOyament  classes.  To  do 
this  we  need  testing  for  individual  diagnostic  levels  and  better 
means  of  identifying  the  reading  levels  of  our  students  annually 
from  K  through  college.  (Mamos) 

9   We  hope  sore  kind  of  diagnostic  things  can  be  done  at  a  very 
early  age  because  it  was  pointed  out  that  reading  problems  can 
he  identified  as  early  as  presdiool,  kindergarten,  1st  and  2nd  ■ 
grade.  (Nenes) 

'  .H   We  think  that  a  comimmity  audit  ought  to  be  made  of  the  reading 

situation  in  Hawaii  County  and  tliat  this  begin  witli  the  elementaiy 
grades  in  our  public  schools.  (O'os) 

9   We  should  set  perfoimance  standards  for  reading  for  each  grade 
level.  (O'os)* 
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REOOM^€)ATIQN;      ESTABLISH  A  READING  REFERRAL  AND  COORDINATION  NETWORK 
~  IN  HAWAII  COUNTY  WHERE  THOSE  WITH  READING  DEFICIENCIES 

WOULD  BE  IDENTIFIED  AND  HELPED  TO  ACHIEVE  RECOMMENDED 
READING  PERFORMANCE  LEVELS. 


%   Identify  persons  who  are  not  reading  up  to  standard  and  refer  them 
to  agencies  with  personnel  trained  in  tiie  teadiing  of  reading. 
(Apapanes) 

H  Hilo  College  should  expand  tlie  current  DES  program  to  cover  the 
follow-up  of  students  \*io  have  been  served  as  well  as  expand  its 
coverage  to  more  students.  (Apapanes) 

H   Referral  services  from  the  Third  Circuit  Court  and  other  social 
service  agencies  to  adult  education  agencies  should  be  expanded. 
(Apapanes) 

•  Employers  should  refer  employees  to  in-service  training  programs 
available  in  the  community  in  the  area  of  reading  in  order  to  up- 
grade their  work-related  skills.  (Apapanes) 

«  Have  reading  specialists  set  up  a  camnittee  of  volunteers  to  go  out 
to  assist  and/or  retrain  teachers  in  reading  instructional  skills. 
(Elepaios) 

^  Provide  free  summer  sdiool  with  imaginative  techniques  in  reading 
to  help  those  individuals  that  have  reading  deficiencies.  (I'iwis) 

il  We  feel  that  wl-^  you  teach  reading,  you  cannot  just  say  these  are 
the  reading  specialists  and  reading  teaciiers  but  what  we.  need  to  do 
is  Irnve  the  overall  sdiool  staff  aware  of  reading  and  working  as  a  . 
team  together.  (Tiwis) 

•  We  strongly  feel  that  we  should  set  up  adult  education  classes  to 
encourage  reading  and  reacquaint  parents  to  the  joys  of  reading. 
(Mamos) 

H  Start  to  identify  these  individuals  (those  witli  reading  problems) 
at  n  ver\^  ikrlv  acre.  (Nefies) 

H  We  should  work  at  the  preventive  aspect  of  re^ng  problen^  through 
adult  and  continuing  education,  in-depth  pre-marital  counseling 
early  diildhood  education,  nurseiy  school  and  P.T.A.  groups,  coun- 
seling and  family- therapy  session.^.  (Ner^s) 
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RECgyfCNDATION :      RECOmtlND  AND  OBTAIN  PRE-SBRVICE  AND  IN-SERVICE  TEACHER 
~  TRAINING  IN  READING. 


#  Increase  in-service  teacher  training  in  reading  by  25  percent  (of 
total  number  of  teacliers  per  school)  per  year  and  by  100  percent 
for  tliose  in  pre-service  teadier  training  by    a)    requesting  tlie 
U.H.  College  of  Education  to  give  instruction  in  reading  skills 
to  teacliers  and  to  set  up  a  proficiency  standard  in  the  teaching 
of  reading  for  all  in-service  teachers  and  b)    require  a  nunfcer 
and  types  of  courses  in  reading  for  all  teadier  trainees  in  the 
U.H.  College  of  Education  to  include  diagnostic,  prescriptive  and 
evaluative  reading  and  a  practicum  in  reading.  CApapanes) 

#'  A  program  should  be  set  up  to  assist  and  provide  in-service  train- 
ing to  teacliers  on  better  ways  to  teach  reading  in  the  public 
schools .  (Elepaios) 

#  We  sliould  empJiasize  in-service  training  of  teachers  since  they  are 
key  individuals  in  teaching  the  students  how  to  read.  (I'iwis) 

H  We  need  training  of  instructors  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  (Majnos) 

H  Recommendation  to  DOE:    We  should  require  that  all  in-service 

teacliers  receive  training  in  problems  of  reading  difficulties  and  all 
pre-service  teacliers  receive  training  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 
(Mamos) 


RECO>f-IElNDATION: 
V 


SECURE  RESOURCES  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE  PREVIOUS  FOUR 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Request  resources  from  the  (State)  legislature  and  from  private, 
federal  and  county  funding  to  accomplish  the  pilot  program.  (Apapanes) 

Judge  Kimura  referred  to  some  "seed  money"  in  his  Keynote  address 
so  something  immediate  can  be  done  to  utilize  community  resource 
people.  (Elepaios) 

Use  available  community  resources  especially  materials  and  person- 
nel to  help  in  this  reading  problem  situation  including  more  counselors, 
implementing  the  Career  Development  Continuum,  media  usage,  and  com- 
munity support  for  appropriations  for  implementing  tlie  (conference's) 
reconmendations .    (I '  iwis) 

Provide  for  a  professional  staff  to  carry  out  a  community- wide  campaign 
to  acliieve  the  following:    illustrate  the  scope  of  the  problem  to  the 
public;  identify  resources  and  link  individuals  to  these  resources; 
involve  other  individuals  in  the  community  to  assist  in  areas  wher^  they 
are  able  and  develop  programs  that  are  identified  as  "needed".  (Nenes) 

IVe  should  marshal  all  tlie  resources  that  we  can  possibly  get  and 

carry  out  a  suivey  and  assessment  of  needs.  Siqjport  services  should 

be  given  to  the  schools  and  the  agencies  working  on  this  problem.  (O'os) 
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RECOMMENDATION ;      FOLLOW-UP  ON  CONFEEENCE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  SUMMARIZE 
^       CONFERENCE  RESULTS  IN  A  PUBLICATION. 

0  Send  a  report  of  this  cxniference  to  all  the  participating  indivi- 
duals and  agencies,  Big  Island  legislators  and  other  affected 
agencies  so  that  we  can  have  scraething  tangible  coming  out  of  this 
conference.    Have  the  planning  group  meet  to  simmarize  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  six  discussion  groi;5)s,  synthesize  tliem  and  send 
it  out  with  the  Conference  recoimendations   so  that  something  will 
come  out  of  tliis  Conference.  (Apapanes) 

•  We  are  concemed  about  our  reading  problems  and  these  are  just  the 
beginning  of  our  recommendations.    We  urge  that  we  all  submit  our 
concerns  and  have  them  published.  (TMamos) 
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(See  Appendix,  page  A3-6  for  further  reference  to  perscms  listed  on  this 
page.) 

Leader;    Sybil  Kyi 

Resource  Person:    Audrey  Fxxrukawa 

Reporter:    Mitsugu  Sumada 

ELEPAIOS 

Leader:    Jean  Pezzoli 

Resourse  Person  and  Reporter:    Pieper  Toyama 

riwis 

Leader:    Harry  Chuck 

Resource  Person:    Dixie  Harrington 

Reporter:    Ken  Iwanaka 

NENES 


Leader  and  Reporter:  Harry  Kim 
Resource  Person:    Ellen  Watanabe 

Leader:    Nobioko  Fukuida 
Resource  Person:    Hitoshi  Ikeda 
Reporter:    Merle  Lai 

O'OS 

Leader:    Ethel  Yoshimasu 
Resource  Person:    James  Mimaki 
Reporter:    John  Beck 


CCMERENCE  CGNCLUSIQN:    JACK  HQAG.  CXMvERENCE  M3DERAT0R 


It  would  be  highly  presuraptous  of  me  to  try  to  recap  the  entire  proceedings.  . 
I  think  the  mpoTtant  objective  of  any  conference,  borrowing  an  a  quote  that 
Sophie  Aoki  (Life  of  the  Land)  made  at  a  recent  housing  conference --"you  know 
we  really  ought  to  cut  out  the  big  .'shibai'  and  instead  of  holding  this  ineeting 
(at  the  Kona  Hilton) ,  we  ought  to  be  over  at  Ota  Housing  camp  in  Waianae  finding 
out  how  to  solve  housing  problems  instead  of  here  at  a  conference  v^iere  we  are 
just  getting  fat."   "ITiis  was  not  a  conference  where  the  participant  got  fat. 
This  was  not  a  conference  where  we  spent  a  lot  of  nraiey;  we  spent  a  concentrated 
time  period  in  meaningful  effort  and  hopefully  it  will  eventually  take  the  foim 
of  action.    That's  the  important  output. 

We're  going  to  have  to  publish  and  codiify  the  conference  results,  hopefully 
with  the  help  of  the  State  Vocational  Education  Office.    Ife'll  give  purpose  to- 
this  if  we  can  get  out  in  the  comniunity  and  follow-up  on  some  of  the  specific 
recoramendations  that  have  emerged  from  this  conference.   Many  of  the  subjects 
that  we  discussed  today  were  certainly  not  new  knowledge  but  were  very  relevant 
to  our  coMBunity  needs.    So  the  charge  is  upon  all  of  us,  especially  the  organizers 
of  this  conference,  to  continue  on  from  here. 

You  will  all  receive  copies  of  the  synopsis  of  this  conference.    Nfore  in^r-  • 
tantly  we're  going  to  expect  that  many  of  you- -we  have  members  here  from  the 
county  council  and  the  mayor  is  represented  here  today- -who  will  carry  these 
recommendations  forward  throughout  the  year  to  the  DOE,  to  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
to  the  conmunity,  to  the  kumi  ai's,  and  to  the  legislatvire. 

In  closing  I'd  like  to  thank  Dr.  Fargo  and  all  the  people  who  came  over  from 
Honolulu  as  well  as  seme  of  the  people  like  Kats  Tomita  who  traveled  from  Kona. 
I  want  to  especially  thank  Bob  Okuda  who  was --running  around  here  all  day- -our 
media  specialist  with  the  visual  aids.    I  would  like  to  also  thank  Mits  Sumada 
who  was  the  guiding  force  planning  this  conference,  and  also  Larry  Capellas, 
Jiin  Caipentier,  Harry  Chuck,  Nobuko  Fukuda,  Roy  Kagawa,  I-larry  Kim,  Elaine  Kono, 
Sybil  Kyi,  Sadao  Nishida,  Stanley  Shikuma,  Ed  Silva,  Barry  Taniguchi,  Pieper  Toyaraa, 
Ethel  Yoshiraasu  and  Barbara  Luckner.    So  thank  you  very  much  for  your  help.  We'll 
be  contacting  you  as  soon  as  we  focus  on  the  next  phase  of  our  reading  for  progress 
goals.  . 
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A  CONFEIEMCE  OH  READING  FOR  PSOGEESS 
Saturday,  March  8,  1975,  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Walakea  Resort  Village,  Hllo,  Hawaii 


AGENDA 

8:00  a.m.        Registration  C.  Brewer  Conference  Rooia 

8:30  a.m.         Welaame   Mr.  Jack  Hoag,  U.  H.  Regent  and 

Conference  Moderator 

Introductions 

Conference  Sponsor  «  .      Office  of  the  State  Director 

for  Vocational  Education 
Dr.  Saiosan  Shlgetoml,  State  Director 

8:40  a.m.         Keynote  AddresB  ......      Judge  Shunlchl  Klmura 

Third  Circuit  Court 

Reading  For  Survival 

9:00  a.m.        SipnpoBvm  .........     Mr.  Jack-BkM^,  tloderator 

Panel  Members: 

Jude  Tavarcs,  Stxident  Representative,  Hamrall  Community  College 
Randy  Webb,  Director,  Administrative  Services 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Company,  Ltd. 
Ed.  Silva,  Director,  Peri&onnel  Services,  County  of  Hawaii 
Elaine  Kono,  Curriculum  Specialist,  Hawaii  District  Off ice, DOE 
Pieper  Toyama,  Reading  Instructor,  Hawaii  Community  College 
-  Stanley  Shlkuma,  Probation  Officer,  Third  Circuit  Court 

bREAK 

Snail  Group  DisauBaione  .  .      Mrs.  Sybil  Kyi,  Coordinator  for 

Research  and  Development 

Groups  Leaders  Resource  Persons  Locations 

Apapanes  Andrew  Levin  Audrey  Furukawa  C.  Brewer  Conf.  Rtn. 

Elepalos  Jean  Pessoll  Pieper  Toyama  C.  Brewer  Conf.  Rm. 

Ilwis  Harry  Chiick  Dixie  Harrington  C.  Brewer  Conf.  Rrai. 

Mamos  Nobuko  Fukuda  Hltoshl  Ikeda  Nlnole  Room 

Uenes  Harry  Kim  Ellen  Watamiabe  Apapane  Lounge 

Oos  Ethel  Yoshlmasu  James  Miraakl  Apapane  Lounge 

12:50  p.m.         LIMCH  BCupuna  Room 

1:30  p.m.         Dunahean  Addr03B    .....      Dr.  George  Fargo,  Professor 

Special  Educatlcm 
It's  A  Possibility  University  of  Hawaii 

2:15  p.m.         Group  RepoirtB  .......      Group  Representatives 

3:15  p.m.         Conferenae  Swmary    ....     Mr.  Jack  Hoag 

3-30  p.m.  Adjournment 


9:40  a.m. 

10:00  a.m. 
to 

12:50  p.m. 


This  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  State  Director  for  Vocational 
Education  through  the  education  Professions  Development  Act,  Part  F,  Section  553. 
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A  CasmEHCE  ON  READIIG  FOR  PKOGKESS 
Saturday,  March  8,  1975  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Waiakea  Resort  Village,  Hilo,  Hawaii 


APAPANES 

G.  Brawer  CartferTOce  Room 

Andrew  Levin:  Leader 

Audrey  Furukawas  Resource 

JBdna'  Aguil 

Laurence  Capellas 

Jim  Carpentier 

Kenneth  Fujiyama 

Walsh  Hanley 

Philip  Ige 

Robert  Ofcuda 

Kam  Ming  Pang 

Elizabeth  Reimer 

Stanley  Shikuuia 

Edward  Silva 

Miteugu  Sumada 

Edward  Toriano 

Thomas  Yanagisawa 


Discussion  Groups 

ELEPAIOS 

G.  Brewer  Conference  Room 

Jean  Feszoli:  Leader 

Fieper  Toyaia:  itesource 

Haruko  Ghang 

Lynne  Enoki 

Roberto  Figueroa 

Al  Goto 

Lloyd  Hara 

David  Ikeda 

Merle  Lai 

Sister  Jacinta  Martin 
Patricia  Okamura 
Monte  Richards 
Yukio  Shiigi 
Takeo  Tajiri 
Ronald  Taniguchi 
Jude  Tavares 
Margaret  Ushijima 


ims 

G»  Jggwer  Conference  Boom 

Harry  Chuck:  Lieader 

Dixie  Hasrringtmt:  Resource 

Otto  Aurstad 

Normmi  Beson^ 

Anthony  Costa 

Jack  Hoag 

John  Keppler 

Yaeko  Eunishige 

Susumu  Haeda 

Sakiko  Miyao 

Kaaneth  Muranaka 

Sam  Shigetomi 

Yoshiaki  ShimiEu 

ValentdLne-  ^ssel 

Josephine  Yadao 

Tom  Yam^me 


MAMOS 

Ninole  Room 

Nobuko  Fukuda:  Leader 

Hitoshi  Ikeda:  Resource 

Douglas  Beatty 

John  Beck 

Barbara  Qucosin 

Ikuo  Hisaoka 

Jane  lida 

Hideo  Ikeda 

Charles  Isaacks 

Raymond  lyo 

Kenneth  Kameoka 

Edward  Lingo 

Herbert  Matayoshi 

Kirk  Smith 

Barry  Taniguchi 

William  Wong 

Fujie  Yamamoto 


NEtlES 

Apapane  lounge 

Harry  Kim:  Leader 

Ellen  Watanabe:  Resource 

Marsha  Balada 

William  Carse 

Gerald  DeMello 

Tomio  Fujii 

Joseph  Garcia,  Jr, 

Terry  Kaide 

Elaine  Kono 

Evelyn  Margolis 

Dorothy  Matsui 

James  HcBrien 

Ruth  Moore 

Thomas  O'Brien 

Ann  Sadayasu 

Joseph  Sherrard 

Kats  Tomita 


OOS 

Apapane  Lounge 

Ethel  Yoshimasu:  Leader 
James  Mimaki:  Resource 
Dante  Carpenter 
George  Fargo 
Edwin  Fujita 
Roy  Kagawa 
Shirley  Imada 
Tsukasa  Inoue 
Milton  Leslie 
Paul  Miwa 
Tetsuya  l^urayama 
Harold  Hishimura 
Jitsuo  Miwao 
June  Roggenburg 
Randy  Webb 
Joanne  Yamada 
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A  COMFERENCE  ON  READIIG  FOR  PROGRESS 
Saturday,  March  8,  1975,  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Walakea  Raaort  VllXagey  Hllo,  Hamll 


Agxilly  Edna 
Teacher 

Ka'u  High  and  Pahala  Elem. 


Partlclpantp 

13. 


2.  Aura tad t    Otto  14. 
Instructor  in  Food  Service 

Hairaii  Comnumity  College 

3.  Balada,  Marsha  IS. 
Instructor  in  Business  Education 
Hawaii  Comiminity  College 

4.  Beatty,  Douglas  16. 
Project  Manager 

RSM  Inc. 

5.  Beck,  John  17. 
Outreach  Coimselor 

Hawaii  District,  D.O.E. 

6.  Capellas,  Laurence  18. 
Curriculum  Specialist 

Hawaii  District,  D.O.E. 

7.  Carpenter,  Dante  19. 
Councilman 

County  of  Hawaii 

8.  Carpentier,  Jim  20. 
Clinical  Psychologist 

Hilo  Counseling  Center 

9.  Carse,  William  21. 
Assoc.  Professor  of  Education 
University  of  Hawaii  at  Hllo 

10.  Chang,  Haruko  22. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 

State  of  Hawaii 

11.  Ching,  Gordon  23. 
Instructor  in  Btislness  Education 
Hawaii  Comiunlty  College 

12.  Chuck,  Harry  24. 
Retired  District  Superintendi^t 

Hawaii  Distrlety  D.O.E. 


Costa,  Anthony 
Div.  Chairman,  Trades  and  Industry 
Hawaii  Comunity  College 

Enoki,  Lynne 

Instructor  on  Oral  Commlcatlcm 
Hawaii  Comunlty  College 

Fargo,  George 

Professor,  Special  Education 
University  of  Hawaii,  Nanoa 

Fujii,  Tomio 
Coxmcilman 
Cotmty  of  Hawaii 

Fukuda,  lohuko 

Assoc,  Professor  of  Education 
University  of  Hawaii  at  Hilo 

Furukawa,  Audrey 
Beading  Specialist 
University  of  Hawaii  at  Hllo 

Fukamisu,  Raymond 

Assistant  Specialist  in  Student  Services 
University  of  Hawaii  at  Hilo 

Garcia,  Joseph  Jr. 

Community  Relations 

Hilo  Coast  Processing  Co. 

Goto,  Al 

Dean  of  Instruction 
Hawaii  Community  College 

Hara,  Lloyd 
Chairman 

School  Advisory  Cornell 

Harrington,  Dixie 

Reading  Specialist 

Ka'u  High  and  Pahala  Elementary 

Hoag,  Jack 
U.  H.  Regent 

Vlce^FTOSldenty  First  Hawaiian  Bank 
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25.    Ig«,  Jmnet 


26.  Ige,  Philip 
Assistwcit  Superintendent 
InAtructicmal  Services,  D.O.K. 

27.  Ikeda,  David 
Instructor  in  Agriculture 
Hjnrell  Coiiammlty  College 

28.  Ikeda,  Hideo 

Business  Ik^^  Officer 
Haifali  Cominmlty  College 

29.  Ikeda,  Hltoshl 

Assoc.  Professor  of  Education 
University  of  Hairali  at  Hilo 

50.    Imada,  Shirley 

Instructor  in  Business  Education 
Hawaii  Conmnmltf 'tfelltsge  _  J 

31.  Inoue,  Tsukasa 

Hilo  Contractors  Association 

32.  Isaak,  Charles 
Meotber 

Hawaii  Island  Chamber  of  Conoterce 

33.  Iwanaka,  Kenneth 

Instructor  in  Cooperative  Education 
Hawaii  Coomamity  Colle^^ 

34.  lyo,  Raymond 
Instructor  in  Machine  Shop 
Hawaii  Comunlty  College 

35.  Kagawa,  Roy 
Employment  Service 
State  of  Hawaii 

36.  iCalde,  Terry 

Chief  Clerk, 3rd  Circuit  Court 
State  of  Hawaii 

37.  Kameoka,  Kenneth 
Instructor  in  Electricity 
Hawaii  Comnmlty  College 


38.  Keppeler,  John 
Hanaglt)^  Director 
County  of  Hawaii 

39.  Kim,  Harry 
Director,  UAA 
County  of  Hairail 

40.  Kimura,  Shunichi 
Judge,  3rd  Circuit  Court 
State  of  Haimli 

41.  Kono,  Elaine 
CiorriculuDi  SpeclltList 
Hawaii  District »  D.O.E. 

42.  Kunishlge,  Yaeko 
Teacher 

Hilo  High  Schbol 

43.  Kyi,  Sybil 

Coord,  for  Research  &  Development 
Office  of  State  Director  -  Voc. 

44.  Lai,  Merle 
Councilwoman 
(kitinty  of  Hawaii 

45.  Lingo,  Edward* 
Instructor  in  Police  Science 
Hawaii  Ccmnmity  College 

46.  Maeda,  Siuumu 
Kulani  Honor  Caap 

47.  Martin,  Sister  Jacinta 
Principal 

St.  Joseph  High  School 

48.  Matayoshl,  Herbert 
Mayor 

County  of  Hawaii 

49.  Matsui,  Dorothy 

Instructor  in  Business  Educaticm 
Hawaii  Compimity  College 

50.  HcJIrlen,  Jmrnm 

Iimtructor  ixk  Diesel  Mechanics 
Hawaii  Cosnminity  College 
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51.  Mlmakiy  Jmamn  64. 
Reading  Speclmllsl: 

.  University  of  Hswell  at  Hllo 

52.  Mlwa,  Faul  65. 
Chancellor 

University  of  Hawaii  at  Hllo 

53.  Moore,  Ruth  66. 
Instructor  In  Assoc.  Degree  Nursing 
Hai^all  Conunlty  College 

54.  Muranaka»  Kenneth  67. 
Instructor  in  Welding  &  Sheet  Metal 
Hawaii  Coniiiunlty  College 

55.  Hurayania,  Tetsuya  68. 
Instructor  in  Autonotive  Mechanics 
Hawaii  Conwmlty  College 

56.  Nishiinura,  Harold  69. 
Instructor  In  Carpentry 

Hawaii  Comunity  College 

57.  Niwao,  Jltsuo  70. 
President 

Japanese  Chamber  of  Com.  &  Industry 

58.  Okajnura,  Patricia  71. 
Librarian 

Hawaii  Conunlty  College 

59.  Okuda,  Robert  72. 
Media  Coordinator 

Hawaii  Cotmnunity  College 

60.  Pang,  Kam  Ming  73. 
Instructor  in  Electricity 

Hawaii  Comnsunity  College 

61.  Pes so 11,  Jean  74. 
Psychometrist 

Leeward  Conmnity  College 

62.  Reiner,  Elisabeth  75. 
Counselor  &  Instr.  -  Handicapped 
Hawaii  Connzamity  College 

63.  Sadayasu,  Ann  76. 
Teacher 

Kapiolani  School 


Sherrard,  Joseph 
Instructor  in  Food  Service 
Hawaii  Community  College 

Shiigi,  Yukio 
President 

Hllo  Contractors  Association 

Shigetoml,  Saia 
State  Director 
Vocational  Education 

Shikada,  Ichiro 
Vice--Pr  inclpal 

Konawaexia  Hl^  &  Intensediate  School 

Shlkuma,  Stanley 
Probation  Officer 
3rd  Circuit  Court 

Shlmisu,  Yoshiakl 
Instructor  in  Drafting 
Hawaii  Cosniiunlty  College 

Silva,  Edward 

Director  of  Personnel  Services 
County  of  Hawaii 

Sixmada,  Hltsugu 
Provost 

Hawaii  Conunlty  College 
Tajiri,  Xakeo 

Instructor  In  Autonotive  Mechanics 
Hawaii  Community  College 

Taniguchl,  Barry 
Member 

School  Advisory  Cotmcil 
Xaniguchi,  Ranald 

Instr.  in  Auto  Body  Repair /Faintlis^ 
Hawaii  Community  College 

Tavares,  Jude 
Student 

Hawaii  Comssmity  College 
Xomita,  Kats 

Department  of  Social  Services 
County  of  Hsirali 
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77.  Toriano,  Edward 

Instructor  In  Diesel  Meehanlci 
Hawmll  Coommlty  College 

78.  Toyaam,  Fleper 

Instr.  in  Reading  Fundanmtala 
Hawaii  Commnlty  College 

•79.    Watanabe,  Ellen 

Reading  Clinic  Teacher 
Hawaii  District,  D.O.E. 

BO.    Hebb,  Raxidy 

Director,  Admlnls.  Services 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd. 

81.  Wessel,  Valentine 
Local  III 

Operating  Engineers 

82.  Wong,  William 
Business  Manager 
Hllo  Medical  Group 

83.  Yamada,  Joanne 
LEAA 

County  of  Hawaii 

84.  Yamamoto,  Fujle 
Department  of  Health 
State  of  Hawaii 

85.  Yamane,  Tom 

Instr.  In  Cooperative  Educatlcm 
Hawaii  Comunlty  College 

86.  Yanaglsawa,  Thomas 

Dept.  of  Personnel  Services 
County  of  Hawaii 

87.  Yoshimasu,  Ethel 
Principal 

Hllo  Itolon  School 

88.  You,  Aysko 

Instructor  In  Business  Education 
Hawaii  Commmlty  College 


A  CONFERENCE  ON  READING  FOR  PROGRESS 
Saturday,  Harch  8,  1975,  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
tfalakea  Resort  Village,  Hilo,  Hawaii 


Office  of  the  State  Director  for  Vocational  Education 
»  Under  The  Provisions  Of 

The  Education  Professions  Development  Act,  Part  F,  Section  553 


Evaluation  Summary 

Fifty-five  of  the  eighty-height^  participants  who  attended  the  conference 
returned  completed  evaluation  forms. 

Their  responses  to  the  questions  on  the  evaluation  form  were  as  follows: 

PURPOSE:    To  bring  together  community  representatives  to  examine  tfcwft  reading 
problem  in  the  County  of  Hawaii  and  to  fonoulate  proposals  for 
resolving  the  problems   -      -  -     

1.  Please  indicate  your  evaluaticm  of  the  overall  achievement  of  the  stated 

purpose: 

a .  excellent  16 

b.  good  31 
c*    average  3 

d.  fair  1 

e.  poor  1 

3  participants  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

2.  Please  indicate  your  evaluation  of  the  following  as  they  contributed  to 
the  achievement  of  the  stated  purpose: 


a.    Keynote  Address:    Reading  for  Survival 


excellent  38 

good  13 

average  0 

fair  0 

poor  0 


4  participants  did  not  respond, 
b.  Symposium 


excellent  H 

good  .  32 

average  8 

fair  1 

poor  0 


3  participants  did  not  respond. 
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c»    Group  Discussions 


excellent  21 

good  29 

average  5 

fair  0 

poor  0 


d.    Group  Reports 


. excellent  14 

good  50 

average  7 

fair  0 

poor  0 


4  participants  did  not  respond, 
e.    Luncheon  Address:    It's  A  Possibility 


excellent  22 

good  27 

average  4 

fair  0 

poor  0 


2  participants  did  not  respond • 
f .    Reading  Materials 


excellent  6 

good  26 

average  10 

fair  1 

poor  0 


12  participants  did  not  respond • 
3.    How  far  do  you  feel  the  conference  was  successful  in: 
a.    Examining  the  problem,  conditions  and  causes: 


very  successful  20 

successful  24 

somewhat  successful  11 

not  at  all  successful  0 


b.    Determining  feasible  goals  and  objectives  in-  dealing  with  the  problem: 


very  successful  14 

successful  29 

somewhat  successful  11 

not  at  all  successful  x 


c.     h.'ggesling  possible  program  approaches  to  achieve  the  goals  and 
objectives : 


very  successful  10 

successful  34 

somewhat  successful  9 

not  at  all  successful  1 


1  participant  did  not  respond, 

d.     Hc:xping  you  in  your  professional  capacity  or  individual  role  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  reading  problem  in  your  school/ 
community : 


very  successful  10 

successful  20 

somewhat  successful  19 

not  at  all  successful  4 


2  participants  did  not  respond. 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  specific  areas  of  improvement  in  the 
conference  approach? 

There  should  have  been  more  lay  participatt^n  in  the  planning  of 
the  conference. 

The  reading  materials  should  have  been  sent  out  in  advance  to  allow 
the  participants  to  come  prepared  to  the  conference  (5  respondents) . 

The  whole  program  should  have  been  explained  in  advance. 

It  was  never  made  clear  what  the  assignment  was  for  the  participants. 


There  should  have  been  more  representatives  from  the  DOE  and  'dilo 
College. 

A  larger  number  of  participants  from  the  elementary  level  would  nave 
been  able  to  concentrate  more  on  preventative  than  remedial  measures. 


The  time  was  too  short  particularly  for  the  symposium  and  the  group 
discussions.    There  was  not  enough  time  to  ask  questions  of  the  panel 
me;r.bers  or  to  concentrate  on  specific  problems  in  the  group  discussions. 

To  avoid  repetition  in  the  group  reports,  one  person  should  have 
sunimarized  all  of  them. 


The  guidelines  for  the  group  leaders  hampered  the  discussions. 


The  guidelines  were  acceptable,  but  difficult  to  adh©re  to. 

More  structure  was  needed  in  the  group  discussions  to  avoid  mere 
recounting  of  personal  experiences. 

The  time  in  the  group  discussions  should  have  been  spent  in  solving 
identifiable  problems. 

A  specific  follow-^up  structure  should  have  been  presented  to  the 
participants. 


The  Apapane  Lounge  w^  not  suitable  for  the  group  discussions  as  there 
was  too  much  noise  from  the  lobby  area. 

The  panel  members  should  have  been  seated  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
audience  for  better  communication. 


Several  participants  indicated  that  they  had  no  recommendations  for 
areas  of  improvement;  the  conference  was  well-planned  and  worthwhile. 

Of  those  who  made  additional  comments  on  the  evaluation  form,  the 
majority  stated  or  implied  that  a  follow-up  to  this  conference  was 
necessary.    Several  expressed  concern  that  the  interest  awakened  by  this 
conference  should  not  be  dissipated  through  lack  of  vigorous  action. 

Suggested  follow-up  action  included: 

publishing  and  disseminating  a  report  of  the  conference. 

holding  a  follow-up  conference- 

institutionalizing  the  conference  membership. 

examining  in  depth  the  areas  on  which  all  the  participants  agreed. 

implementing  the  recommendations  and  proposals  coming. .out  of  the 
conference. 


Recommendations  to  assist  the  implementation  included: 

articulation  of  the  academic  strain  in  the  DOE,  Hawaii  Community 
College  and  Hilo  College. 

concentration  of  testing,  e^valuation  and  reevaluation  of  the  child^s 
readability  in  the  primary  and  upper  elementary  levels. 

involvement  of  parents. 

more  counselors  In  the  elementary  grades. 
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Dear  Forum  participant: 


The  Center  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  Career  Education  National  Forum 
staff  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  appreciation  for  your  involve- 
ment and  support  of  this  first  national  conference  of  career  educators.  The  success 
of  such  a  forum  depends  as  much  on  the  active  participation  and  enthusiasm  of 
those  persons  in  the  audience,  as  on  those  persons  invited  to  present  papers.  The 
interaction  of  educators  at  all  levels,  focusing  on  the  vital  iuues  of  philosophy, 
implementation,  l^9isl^^0|^||^d^^|^^  e^j^^n  ii-ograms  is 

absolutely  essential  to  the  continued  quality  of  the  students  leaf  ning  experience. 
We  hope  that  the  time  you  spent  at  the  Forum  was  rewarding,  and  that  your  level 
"  of  support  for  and  involvement  in  career  education  remains  high. 


Sincerely, 


Barbara  M.  Bednarz 


CAREER  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  FORUM 


Wednesday,  March  19 
REGISTRATION 
DINNER 

KEYNOTE  SPEAKER 


-  Kenneth  Hoyt  -  Associate 
Commissioner  of  Career  Education 


Thursday.  IVIarch  20 

PRIORITIES  IN  CAREER  EDUCATION:  FEDERAL 
STATE  AND  LOCAL 

Jerry  Elbera  (repreisntrng  Kenneth  Hoyt), 
Lois-ellrn  Datta  (reprBsenting  Corinne  Rieder), 
Margaret  Ferqueron,  Alonio  Crim 
Chairperson,  Robert  Taylor 

PLANN(NG-at  IMP^LEI^|E&IJAJJCy4..0F  G^RJSEE  EDUCATION:  STATE  LEVEL 
Chairperson,  Lance  Hodes 


PLANNING  &  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION:  LOCAL  LEVEL 

Robert  Sampieri,  H.  Dale  Holden,  Judy  Harland,  Gary  Jarmer 
Chairperson,  David  Goodwin 


UTILIZATION  OF  RESEARCH  &  EVALUATION  DATA 
Henry  M.  Brickell,  Lois-ellin  Datta,  Jerry  Walker 


ANALYSIS  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

William  Weis^erber,  Gilbert  Browning,  Charl^  Radcliffe 
Chairperson,  David  Jesser 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  ROLES  IN  CAREER  EDUCATION 

Lewis  Easterling,  John  Se^ions 
Chairperson,  Robert  Wii^ 

LOW  COST  IMPLEMENTATION  STRATEGIES:  DISTRICT  LEVEL 

James  Dunn 

Chairperson,  Michael  Hock 
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MODELS  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS: 
CURRICULUM,  WORK  EXPERIENCE,  GUIDANCE  & 
COUNSELING,  AND  PLACEMENT 

David  Hampson,  JoAnn  Harris-Bowlsbey,  Grant  Venn,  Decker  Walker 

EXPERIENCE-BASED  CAREER  EDUCATION  {BBCB) 

Lou  Maguire,  Mervin  Kimmins,  Jerry  Spann,  Barbara  Bockol, 
Robert  Williams,  Marian  Reid,  Ronald  Riley 

CAREER  EDUCATION  "HOOSIER"  STYLE 
James  Meuninck,  Paul  L.  Smith,  Jr. 

SCHOOL-BASED  PLACEMENT  SERVICES  HERE  AND  NOW 
William  Mitchell 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACH  TO  CAREER  EDUCATION: 


Thomas  R.  Flores,  Michael  C.  Fenenbock 

REVISION,  FIELD  TEST,  AND  DISSEMINATION  OF  61 
CCEM  CURRICULUM  UNITS  (AIR) 

James  Dunn 

COMMUNITY-BASED  WORK  EXPERIENCE:  JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT 
Gene  Matheny,  Bruce  Beery 

CAREEB  DECISION-MAKING  PROCESS 
Dave  Winefordner  and  Staff 

METROPOLITAN  CAREER  CENTER 
Jack  Gibbs 

NEW  DIRECTIONS:  JUNIOR  HIGH 
Renee  Fredrickson,  Phyllis  Kragseth 
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LIFE  CAREER  PATTERNS  OF  WOMEN 
Video  Tap©  Showing 


Friday,  March  21,  197S 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  PROGRAIVI 
-iNorman  Singer,  Robert  Blum,  James  Altschuld 

CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  lOWA-A  CURRICULUM  PROCESS 
Alan  A.  Kahler 


BREAD  AND  BUTTERFLIES;  ,  •  't' 

Robert  Fox 


HOW  TO  SELECT  AND  EVALUATE  CAREER  EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

Sam  Bittman,  Fredrick  Kraver 

COUNSELOR'S  LEARNING  KIT 
liana  Rhodes 

COOPERATIVE  ADULT  EDUcXtION  PROGRAMS 
A.  B.  Moore,  James  C.  Granger 


CONTEMPORARY  EXPLORING  IN  THE  BOY  SCOUTS 
OF  AMERICA:  l,IFE  STYLE  DEVELOPMENT 

Randolph  Scott 


PRODUCTIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
George  Richmond 
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EVALUATING  CURRICULUM  IMPACT 
Jerry  Walker 

PRODUCTS  FROM  THE  SCHOOL-BASED  CAREER 
EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT  AT  CVE  (CCEM) 

Ralph  J.  Kester,  Nancy  Martinez 

CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  FLINT  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 
David  J.  Doherty,  Ann  Southwell,  Doug  Weir,  Dennis  Waddell 

NEW  DIRECTIONS:  SENIOR  HIGH 
Renee  FredricksHjn,  Phyllis  Kragseth 

MALE  PEi^SPECTlVESDNWOMEH'S  CHANGING  ROLES 


DISSEMINATION  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
Jake  Huber 

CAREER  PLANNING  SUPPORT  SYSTEM 

Harry  N.  Drier,  Robert  Campbell,  Louise  Vetter,  Evans  Curry 


Ren^  Pn 


A  FUTURE  PERSPECTIVE 


Congressman  Albert  Quie 
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PARTICIPANT'S  LIST 


Abernathy,  Lewis  M. 
Director 

National  Center-World  of  Work 
NT.  Box  5397 
Denton,  Texas  76203 
817-788-2263 

Aiken,  William 
University  of  Tennessee 
110  Henson  Hall 
Knoxville  Tennessee  37919 
615-974-4443 

Alden,  John 

Department  of  Health,  Education 

and  Welfare 
400  Maryland  Avenue  SW 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 
202-245-7982 

Allen,  William 

Career  Education  Director    ^  - 
Lm  Angeles  Community  College  District 
2140  W.  Olympic  Blvd.  Room  234A 
Los  Angeles,  California  "JJUEIQS      *  ' 

Antholz,  Mary  Bee 

Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory 

P.O.  Box  1348 

Charleston,  West  Virginia  25325 
304-344-8371 

Arceneaux,  Robert 

Supervisor,  Career  Education 

Lafayette  Parish  School  Board 

P.O.  Box  2158 

Lafayette,  Louisiana  70501 

318-232-3849 


Ashmore,  Cathy 
Synthesizer  for  Forum 
5657  Sandlewood  Blvd. 
Columbus,  Ohio  43229 
614-422-4277 

Aslanian,  Carol 
Associate  Project  Director 
Policy  Studies  in  Education 
52  Vanderbuilt  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 
212-684-6940 
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Ator,  Dallas 

Associate  Director,  Special  Projects 
The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
1960  Kenny  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
614-486-3655 

Ball,  Robert  R. 

Coordinator,  Career  Placement  Center 
Des  Moines  Public  Schools 
1800  Grand  Avenue 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  503Q9 
515-284-7755 

Balthaser,  R.  D. 

A^istant  Director 

State  Department  of  Education 

Vocational  Education  Division 

65  South  Front  Street 

Room  904 

Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
614-466-2095 

Barber^  Anita 

S|Ofdina.t6^r,  Career  Education 
JbrT"^!  Department  of  Education 
vocational  Division 
81 5  State  Off  ice  Building 
Montgomery,  Alabama  36104 
205-832-3557 

Barlow,  Melvin 
Professor 

Graduate  School  of  Education 
UCLA 

Los  Angeles,  California  90024 
213-825-1838 

Barnes,  William  J. 

State  Supervisor  of  Career  Education 
State  Board  for  Community  College 

and  Occupational  Education 
Room  207  State  Services  Building 
1525  Sherman  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 
303-892-3011 

Baughman,  C.  Dale 
Director  _ 
MCJUS 

6800  Holte  Road 
Clayton,  Ohio  45315 
513-837-7781 
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Beckel,  Kenneth  E. 

I  Editor  of  Career  Education  Materials 

j   SoutWAtestern-Publishing  Company 

i  5101  Madison  Road 

i  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45227 

I  513-271-8811 

Bednarz,  Barbara 
i  Forum  Program  Co-Director 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 

1960  Kenny  Road 
\  Columbus,  Ohio  43210 

i  614-486-3655 

|-  Bellin,  Allan 

;  Director,  Career  Development  Program 

2301  Fenwick 

Cleveland  Heights-UniversitylMreiJfhjtf  r  |p 

City  Schools  ^  ' v  *  t  I  C  i  Vi.  5 

University  Heights,  Ohio  44118 
216-382-9200 

Benziger,  Ralph 
Career  Coordinator 
74  West  William  Street 
Delaware,  Ohio  43015 

Bichler,  Mary  Jo 
Gateway  Technical  Institute 
:  1001  South  Main  Street 

Racine,  Wisconsin  53403 
414-637-9881 

Bina,  James 
Synthesizer  for  Forum 
1991  North  4th  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43201 
;  614-291-^1 

Bittman,  Sam 

Coordinator,  EPIE  Career  Ed.  Project 
:  EPIE  Institute 

463  West  Street 
!  New  York,  New  York  10014 

212-675-1163 

Blackmore,  G.  May 
Director  of  Career  Education 
Bethlehem  Central 
700  Delaware  Avenue 
Delmar,  New  York  12054 
518-439^4921 
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Blue,  Marion 
Project  Director 

Ashland  Company-W.  Homes  J.V.S. 
Route  2,  Box  75 
Ashland,  Ohio  44805 
419-289-3313 

Blum,  Robert  E. 

Career  Education  Coordinator 

Jefferson  County  Public  Schools 

1209  Quail  Street 

Lakewood,  Colorado  80215 

303-237-^71 

Bockel,  Barbara 

Re^arch  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 

17th&  Market 
-■i,*4tm1?aQ%'^  - 
^;i!Mf'^elP%' ^Pennsylvania  19103 

215-  561-4100 

Boldrey,  Tom  F. 

Comprehensive  Illinois  Occupational  Education 

Demonstration  Center 
210  East  Jefferson  Street 
Joliet,  Illinois  60432 
815-727-4681 

Bottoms,  Gene 
Director 

Division  of  Program  and  Staff  Development 
Department  of  Education 
Office  of  Instructional  Services 
Room  231  State  Office  Budding 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30334 
404-656-2556 

Bowdich,  Art 

Career  Development  Coordinator 
Career  Development 
7410  Market  Street 
Youngstown,  Ohio  44512 

216-  758-0487 

Brame,  John  H. 

U.S.  Navy  Recruiting  Command 
401 5  Wilson  Blvd. 
Arlington,  Virginia  22203 
202-692-4889 
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Bray,  Marlyn 

Director,  Career  Education  Project 
Cincinnati  City  Schools 
230  East  Ninth  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
513-369 -4806 

Brickell,  Henry  M. 
Director 

Policy  Studies  in  Education 
52  Vanderbuilt  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 
212-584-6941 

Bridges,  Ernestine 
Director,  Career  Education 
Rapides  Parish  School  Board 
P.  0.  Box  1230 
Alexandria,  Louisiana  71301 
318-442-1301 

Briley,  Kathie 

Information  Officer  %- -    -   /  «\ 

Appalachia  Educational  Lab  A  ^.i^,  A  *^ 

P.O.  Box  1348  ' 
Charleston,  West  Virginia  25325 
304-344-8371 

Brookmole,  Rocky 
Career  Education  Coordinator 
Region  XV  Education  Service  Center 
Box  5199 

San  Angelo,  Texas  76901 
915-655-3045 

Brown,  Arthur,  Professor 
Wayne  State  University 
College  of  Education 
Room  399 

Detroit,  Michigan  48202 

Brown,  Roy  A. 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Washington  School  District 
78  West  Maiden 

Washington,  Pennsylvania  15301 
412-222-7920 

Brown,  Thomas  W. 

Director  of  Career  Education 

Montgomery  County  Career  Education  Coop. 

215  North  Park 

Independence,  Kani^  67301 

316-331-3090 


Browning,  Gilbert 
Program  Development  Specialist 
Louisiana  State  Department  of  Education 
P.O.  Box  44064,  Capitol  Station 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  7tB04 

Bushnell,  David 

Director  for  Program  Development 
HumRRO 

300  North  Washington 
Alexandria,  Virginia  2231*^ 
703-549-3611 

Cameron,  Walter  A. 
A^istant  Director 
University  of  Tennessee 
2020  Terraoe  Avenue 
Knoxville,  Tennes^e  37919 
615-9744466 

Campbell,  Robert 
Research  Si^ialist 
^-    ?TW|  C&jrtt^  for.  Vocational  Education 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
614-486-3655 

Carter,  Roosevelt 

Columbus  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
50  West  Broad  Str^t 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215  . 
614-221-1321 

Cicek,  Louis  S.,  Jr. 

Program  Director 

Office  of  Career  Education 

301  East  293rd  Street 
Willowick,  Ohio  44094 
216-944-8561 

Clifton,  Ronald 
Counselor  Educator 
Frostburg  State  College 
Frostburg,  Maryland  21532 
301-6844362 

Cliser,  Martin  K. 
Synthesizer  for  Forum 
4^1  Kimmel  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43224 
614-262-7512 


Coatnty,  Richard 

Assistant  Director 

Operation  Guidance 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 

1960  Kenny  Road 

Ck)lumbus,Ohio  43210 

614-486-3655 


Crim,  Alonzo  A. 
Superintendent 
Atlanta  Public  Schools 
224  Central  Avenue,  SW 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 
404-659-3381 


Conard,  Vicki  Jo 
Business  Relations  Director 
Junior  Achievement  of  Central  Ohio 
Box  2491 

Columbus,  Ohio  43216 
614-291-3127 


Cripe,  Julie 

Curriculum  Consultant 

Indiana  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

1 20  West  Market  Street 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 

317-633-4507 


Cooper,  Adaline  B. 
Field  Coordinator 

Regional  Education  Service  Agency,  Region  V 
1210  13th  Street 

Parkersburg,  West  Virginia  26101 
304-485-6513 


Corman,  Robert  A. 
Instructional  Consultant 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Education 
230  East  Ninth  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45224 
513-369-4913 

Cornell,  Jim 
Synthesizer  for  Forum 
5607  Forest  Elm  Lane 
Columbus,  Ohio  43229 
614-846-7474 

Cory,  Elizabeth 

Career  Education  Coordinator 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  High  School 

Euclid  Avenue 

Delaware^  Ohio  43015 

Cox,  Walter  H. 

Director,  Career  Guidance  Center 
Indiana  University 
715  East  7th  Street 
Bloomington,  Indiana  47401 
812-337-9328 

Crawford,  Harold  R. 
Professor 

Iowa  State  University 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education 

223  Curtiss  Hall 

Am©s,  Iowa  50010 

515-294-5872 


Crummel,  Robert  A, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Region  IX 
50  Fulton  Str^t 

San  Francisco,  California  94102 
415-556-4920 


Research  Assistant 
National  Institute  of  Education 
120019th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 
202-254-5648 


Cubit-Swoyer,  Donna 

Elementary  Career  Awaren^s  Consultant 

Central  Jer^  l-E  Counselor 

71  Main  Street 

Woodbridg^,  New  Jersey  07095 
201-636-0348 


Curry,  Evans 

Research  Specialist 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 

1960  Kenny  Road 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210 

614-486-3655 


Dale,  Ron 
Vice  President 

McKnight  Publishing  Company 
P.O.Box  2854 

Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 
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Dr.  Dale 

Placement  Follow-up  Specialist 
Manatee  Junior  College 
P.O.  Box  1849 
Bradenton,  Florida  33506 

Datcher,  Ellen  F. 
Assistant  Director 

Career  Development  Exemplary  Project 
Browne  Junior  High 
26th  &  Benning  Road,  NE 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 
202-396-5831 

Datta,  Lois-ellin 
Deputy  Aissistant  Director 
Career  Education  Program 
Natiotial  Institute  of  Education 
1200  19th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20208 
202-254-5310 

Davis,  Herbert  .1^. 
Occupational  Guidance  CoordJ^atet  s  U  tiihm  % 
Richmond  Community  Schools 
Richmond  Senior  High  School 
Richmond,  Indiana  47374 
317-966  1741 

David,  Clayton  C. 
The  Youcan  Company 
652-X  Olde  Towne  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio  43214 
614-451-8619 

DeCarlo,  Julia  E.,  Chairperwn 

Department  of  Instruction,  Graduate  Ed. 

Long  Island  University 

C.W.  Post  Center 

Green  vale.  New  York   1 1548 

516-299-2245 

Doe,  Suzanne 

National  Technical  Institute  for  Deaf 
One  Lomb  Memorial  Drive 
Rochester,  New  York  14623 

Doerr,  Warren  F. 
Director 

South-Western  City  Schools 
465  Kingston  Avenue 
Grove  City,  Ohio  43123 
614-875-2318 
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Doherty,  David  B. 

Career  Education  Specialist 

Bristol  Career  Education 

Wolcott  Road  . 

Bristol,  Connecticut  06010 

Doherty,  David  J. 
Flint  Community  SchcKils 
923  E.  Kearsley  Street 
Flint,  Michigan  48502 
313-238-1631 


Donaghy,  Patrick 
Vice  President 

Charles  E.  Merrill  PublishingXo. 
1300  Alum  Creek  Drive 
Columbus,  Ohio  43213 
614-258-8441 

Dougherty,  Don 
^CaCW  ^dM55Ption  Coordinator 
|**'^|3n  Nay^jb  Agency 

Crovynpoint,  New  Mexico  87313 
505-786-5317 

Douglass,  Rebecca 

Educational  Products  Information  Exchange 

Institute  of  New  York  (EPIE) 
463  West  Street 

New  York  City,  New  York  10014 
Drenth,  Ken 

Eastern  Upper  Peninsula  Intermediate 

School  District 
Box  No.  278 

Rudyard,  Michigan  49780 
906-478-4401 

Drier,  Harry  N. 

Res^rch  Specialist 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 

1960  Kenny  Road 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210 

614-486-3655 

Droney,  Helen 
Coordinator 
30  Kirk  Street 

Lov^ll,  Massachusetts  01852 
617455-5431 
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Dunn,  James 
Director 

Developmental  Systems  Program  ^ 

American  Institutes  for  Research 

P.O.  80x1113 

Palo  Alto,  California  94302 

415-493  3550 

Pushkin,  David  A. 
President 

Learning  Management,  Inc. 
Sluice  Dock 

Guilford,  Connecticut  06437 
2034534351 

Easterling,  Lewis 

Manager,  Economic  and  Research  Analysis 
Michigan  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
501  S.  Capitol  Avenue 
Suite  500 

Lansing,  Michigan  48933 

517^371-2100  *     /  #J 

Eichelman,  Geraldine 
Career  Education  Coordinator 
Springfield  City  Schools 
49  E.  College  Avenue 
Springfield.  Ohio  45505 
513-324-4109 

Eidell,  Terry 
Laboratory  Director 
Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory 
P.O.  Box  1348 

Charleston,  West  Virginia  25325 
304-344-8371 

Elam,  Mary  Anna 
.Director,  Career  Education 
3920  Fairfield  Pike 
Springfield,  Ohio  45502 

Elbers,  Gerald 

United  States  Off  ice  of  Education 
7th  and  D  Streets,  SW 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 
202-245-2336 

Elsman,  Max 

Manpower  &  Voc-Ed  Weekly 
2430  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW 
Suite  G-12 

Washington,  D.C.  20037 
202-659-5641 
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English,  Thomas 

Career  Education  Coordinator 

Capitol  Region  Education  Council 

CCSC  1615  Stanley 

New  Britain,  Connecticut  06053 

203-225-7481 

Ettinger,  Jay 

Career  Education  Consultant 

St.  Paul  Schools 

360  Colborne  Avenue 

St.  Paul,  Minnestoa  55102  , 

612-298-5678  ^ 


Evans,  Rupert 
Professor 

University  of  Illinois 
284  Education  Building 
Urbana,  Illinois  61801 
.  .  .25I7.-333-4382 

¥adale,aWema  M. 
R esea  r ch  Assoc  i  ate 

Cornell  Institute  for  Occupational  Education 
13  Stone  Hall  . 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York  14850 
607-256-6514 


Faulkner,  Kate  A. 

Curriculum  Specialist  (Middle  Grade) 

P.  0.  Box  499 

Union  County  Courthouse 

Monroe,  North  Carolina  28110 

704-289-4523 

Feck,  Vincent 
Associate  Professor 
Western  Kentucky  University 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky  42101 
502-745-3441 

Fenenbock,  Michael  C. 
Editor,  Mountain-Plains  Press 
Mountain-Plains  Education  &  Economic 

Development  Program,  Inc. 
Box  3078,  Glasgow  A. F.B. 
Montana  59231 
406-524-6460 
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Ferqueron,  Margaret 

Coordinator  of  Career  Education 

Department  of  Education 

Divison  of  VIAE 

Room  217  Knott  Building 

Tallahassee,  Florida  32304 

904488-3995 

Ferrin,  Richard  I. 

Program  Planning  Officer 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

888  Seventh  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

212-582-6210 

F  lores,  Thomas  R. 
Deputy  Director 
Mountain-Plains  Education  & 

Econimic  Development  Program,  Inc. 
Box  3078,  Glasgow  A.F.B. 
Montana  59231 
406-524-6223 

r  *    ■  ^ 

Ford, Jack  D.  «»Wt*  Si  ^ 

Assistant  Director 

State  Department  of  Education 

65  South  Front  Street 

Columbus,  Ohio  43215 

61H-466-5718 

Foreman^  Steve 

Career  Guidance  Counselor 

East  High  School 

2800  East  Pershing 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming  82001 

307-635-2481 

Focsythe,  LynnJ|.i^,  / 
Career  Education  Coordinator 
Freedom  Hill  Elementary 
1945  Lord  Fairfax  Road 
Vienna,  Virginia  22180 
703-893-8070  J 

Fox,  Robert 

Associate  Executive  Director 
Agency  for  Instructional  TV 
Box  A 

Bloom  in  gton,  Indiana  47401 
812-339-2203 

Fredrick^n,  Renee 

2124  Como  Avenue 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55108 

612-373-5544 


Garland,  Terry 
Synthesizer  for  Forum 
825  Conestoga  Drive 
Columbus,  Ohio  43213 
614^64-4437 

Gaynes,  Jill 

Project  Director 

Society  for  Visual  Edu*^tion 

1345  Diversey  Parkway 

Chicago,  Illinois  60814 

312-525-1500 

Geik,  Gerald  E. 

Title  1 1 1  Project  Dinsctor 

Coloma  Community  Schools 

P.O.  Box  218 

Coloma,  Michigan  49038 

616-468-6785 

Gilbert,  Patrick 
,  Vootfional  Director 

Muskegon,  Michigan  49442 
616-777-2637 

dayman,  Albert  I. 
Executive  Director,  Career  Education 
School  District  of  Philadelphia 
Division  of  Career  Education 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
734  Schuylkill  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19146 
215^985-0710    Ext.  246 

Goodwin,  David 
Research  Associate 
IN^ational  Institute  of  Education 
1200  19th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20208 

Graham,  Denis  D. 
A^jistant  Director 
Office  of  Accountability 
Department  of  Education 
400  West  King  Street 
Carson  City,  Nevada  ^701 
702^85-5700  Ext.  214 

Granger,  James  C. 
Program  Assistant 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
1960  Kenny  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
614-486-3655 


Grimes,  Paul 
Principal 

Muscogee  School  District  ^ 
Columbus  Junior  High  School . 
1112  29th  Street 
Columbus,  Georgia  31904 
404-323-4351 

Guard,  Harrell 

Colorado  Board  of  Education 
Box  11 

Boulder,  Colorado  80302 
303-447-1010 

Guilfoy,  Vivian 

Project  Director 

Education  Development  Center 

55  Chapel  Street 

Newto  n ,  Massach  u  setts  02 1 60 

617-969-7100 

Halsey,  David 

Administrative  Assistant 

The  Center  Iw  Vocational  Education  . 

1960  Kenny  Road  t  i' 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210      ^^^-^  « 

614^86-3655 

Hamer,  Thomas 
Counselor 

The  Ohio  State  University 
Arts  &  Sciences,  1 1 1 
Denney  Hall 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
614-422-6961 

Hampson,  David  H. 

Bnanch  Chief,  Career  Education  Program 
National  Institute  of  Education 
1200  19th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20208 
202-254-6057 

Hardgrove,  Sue 
Graduate  Assistant 
Kent  State  University 
Kent,  Ohio  44240 
216-672-2514 

Harlan,  Judy 

Associate  Director  of  Career  Education 
Richland  City  School  District  No.  2 
61^1  Brookfield  Road 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  29206 
803-788-6240 
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Harmon,  Maw 

Specialist,  Career  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
942  Lancaster  Drive,  NE 
Salenri,  Oregon  97310 
503'378'3fi97 

Harris,  Charl^  M. 

Asssociate  Professor  of  Counselor  Education 
Madison  College 
Department  of  Psychology 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801  . 
703-433-6288 

Harris,  Everett  W. 
Assistant  Professor 
Marshall  University 

Occupational  Adult  &  Safety  Education 
Huntington,  West  Virginia  25703 
304-696-2380 


Harris-Bowlsbey,  JoAnn 

Western  Maryland  College 
Westminster,  Maryland  21 157 
301-848-1113 

Hawley,  Paul  R. 
Career/Vocational  Coordinator 
Experimental  Schools  Program 
Groveton,  New  Hampshire  03582 
603-636-2241 

Held,  Kenneth 
Director 

Career  Education  Research  Center 
2101  Trinity  Road 
Duluth,  Minnesota  55811 
218-727-0918 

Hock,  Mike 

Branch  Chief,  Career  Education  Program 
National  Institute  of  Education 
1200  19th  Street  NW 
\  Washington,  D.C.  20208 

202-254-6057 

Hodes,  Lance 

Brandh  Chief,  Career  Education  Program 
National  Institute  of  Education 
1200  19th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20208 
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-Holden,  H.  Dale 
Director,  Career  Education 
Richland  City  School  District  No.  2 
6831  Brookfield  Road 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  29206 
803-788-6240 

Hormann,  Marilyn  S. 
Vo^tional  &  Career  Counselor 
339§  East  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44127 

Hoyt,  Kenneth 

AiKOciate  Commissioner  for  Career  Education 

United  States  Office  of  Education 

7th  and  D  Streets,  SW 

R.O.B.  3,  Room  3100 

Washington,  D.C.  20202 

202-245-2284 

Hoyt,  Marcia 

Director,  Career  Counseling  &  Placement 
The  Ohio  State  University  * 
05  Brown  190  W  17th  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210  ;:  ^  f  C    .  T 
614-422-6734       '      ^  rJ'*  *  ^  ^  ^ 


Huber,  Jake 

Senior  Research  Consultant 
Research  &  Educational  Planning 
University  of  Nevada 
Reno,  Nevada  ^507 
702-784-4921 

Hugueley,  James 

Director,  Career  Education  Programs 

Memphis  City  Schools 

1212  Vollintine 

Memphis,  Tennessee  38107 

901-274-1351 

Hull,  Dan 

Regional  Coordinator  Title  VI 

Northern  Illinois  University 

Gurler  Road 

DeKalb,  Illinois  60115 

815-758-0636 

Hunt,  Myrtle  E. 

Director>  Career  Education 

3230  9th  Avenue  South 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida  33712 

813-895-3671 


Imobersteg,  Kathy 
Career  Development 
Coordinator 
7410  Market  Street 
Youngstown,  Ohio  44512 
216-758-0487 

Isaacs,  Suzanne  T. 

\/icB  President,  Product  Development 
Society  for  Visual  EduortSon 
1345  W.  Diversey  Parkway 
Chicago,  Illinois  60614 
312-525-1500 

Jackson,  Frank  M. 

Career  Educatian  Cooitlinator 

Regional  Facility  for  the  Deaf 

7910  S.E.  Market  Street 

Portland,  Oregon  97215 

503-777-1445 

Jackson,  Mary  A. 
National  Institute  of  Education 
:^th^Street  NW 
4|ittg:0^/D.C.  2Q208 
202  254-5407 

Jacobsen,  David 
VTI  Project  Director 
30  East  Broad  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
614-466-3485 

Jarmer,  Gary 
Program  Designer 

Northwest  Kansas  Educational  Cooperative 
135  W.  6th  Street 
Colby,  Kansas  67701 
913-462-6781 


Jensen,  Lynn 

Coordinator  of  Career  Education 

Office  of  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education 

1200  Univensity  Club  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84102 
801-328-5574 

J^sssr,  David 

Director,  Career  Education  Project 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Office 

1201  Sixteenth  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
202-833-7850 
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Johnson,  Carole  M. 
Director 

SDE  Dissemination/Diffustion  Project 

for  Career  Education 
Mississippi  State  Department  of  Education 
P.O.Box  771 

Jackson,  Mississippi  ^205 
601-354-6819 

Johnson,  Rick 

American  Institute  for  Research 

P.O.  Box  1113 

Palo  Alto,  California  94302 

415-493-3550 

Joslin,  Leeman 
Professor 

University  of  Alabama 
P.O.  Box  2367 
University,  Alabama  35486 
205-348-7575 

Kahler,  Alan  A.  ^         -    c  e- 

Project  Director  *  \      -  , 

Iowa  State  University  x 
223  Curti»  Hall 
Ames,  Iowa  50010 
515-294-5872 

Kasper,  Rick 
Synthesizer  for  Forum 
5525  Cantara  Place 
Apt.  No.  4 

Columbus,  Ohio  43227 
^4-861-7911 

Katz,  Elaine 
Editor 

Career  Education  News 
McGraw  Hill  Publishem 
230  W^t  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 
312-3^-6632 

Keefer,  Charles  E. 

Field  Coordinator 

Regional  Education  Service  Agency 

Region  V 

1210-13th  Street 

Parkersburg,  West  Virginia  26101 

304485-6513 


Keilholtz,  Linda 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

888  7th  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

212-582-6210 

Kennedy,  Larry 

Career  Motivation  CoonJlnator 

Mansfield  City  Schools 

W^t  6th  Street 

Mansfield,  Ohio  4^05 

419-522-0611 

Kenoyer,  Charles 

Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory 
P.O.  Box  1348 

Charleston,  W®it  Virginia  25325 
304-344^371 

Kester,  Ralph  J. 
Project  Director 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
396p  Kenny  Road 
:  \  K  ii^l^Ti^lifiphio  43210 

Kievit,  Mary  Bach 
Profaror 

Rutgers  Univtersity 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08900 

201-932-7938 

Ki^r,  Dale 

Career  Education  Specialist 
Fayette  County  Schools 
4CX)  Lafayette  Parkway 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40503 
606-278-6076 

Ko^ner,  Joyce 
Steff  Development 
ICXJWi^  23rd  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21218 
301-396-7091 

Koning,  Hendrik 

Director,  H.S.  Academics 

C/0  Philadelphia  Electric  Company 

2^1  Market  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19101 

215-841-55^ 
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Kragseth,  Phyllis 
12®  B  Burton  Hall 
University  of  Minn^ta 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55455 
^1^-373^5544 

K raver,  FredricJ. 
'  Assistant  Project  Coordinator 
EPIE  Institute 
463  West  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10014 
212-675-1163 

LaLonde,  Mike 

Career  Education  Specialist 

State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

State  Office  Building 

900  E.  Blvd. 

Bismarck,  iSlorth  Dakota  58505 
701-224-2710 

Lane,  Robert 

Director  of  Vocational  Education 

and  Career  Development 
653  Valley  Drive         ;  *      ;    *  T  V 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigao,  49te  i  U^*-*  * 
616-927-2371 

Larson,  Carl  H. 

Administrative  Assistant 

Curriculum  &  Instruction 

Iowa  Central  Community  College 

330  Avenue  M 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa  50501 

515-576-3103 

Latham,  Gail  F. 

Elementary  Curriculum  Specialist 

P.  0,  Box  499 

Union  County  Courthouse 

Monroe,  North  Carolina  28110 

704-289^4523 

Lawrence,  Jim 

Area  Manager 

Scott  Education  Division 

m3B  Oakwood  Road  < 

Parma  Heights,  Ohio  44130 

216-888-5748 

Lembo,  John 

Guidance  Counselor 

Brighton  High  School 

Winton  Road  S. 

Roch^er,  New  York  14618 

716-442-1500 


Lengel,  James  G. 

State  Social  Studies  Consultant 

State  Department  of  Education 

Montpelier,  Vermont  05602 

802-828-3115 

Letourneau,  Clifford  E. 
Administrator 
Hosford  Center  for  Deaf 
23(B  SE  28th  Place 
Portland,  Oregon  97214 
503-233^19 

Levine,  Stephen  A.  ^ 
Vice  Pr^idtnt  —  MarKi^i'rg^  *^ 
Counselor  Films  Incorporated 
2100  Locust  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 
215-732-9191 

Liddell,  John  C. 
Career  Education  Director 
Weatherford  Independent  School  District 
.  ',"|1C^S.  Main  Street 
.  I  ^  ^*  W^ttfterford,  Texas 
817-594-1(B8 

Lillie,  Gail  D. 

Career  Development  Program  Coord.,  K-6 

Scioto  Darby  City  Schools 

4790  Cemetery  Road 

Hilliard,  Ohio  43026 

614-876-1156 

Liprie,  Mary  Lou 
Teacher  Educator 
Colle^  of  Home  Economics 
University  of  Delaware 
Newark,  Delaware 
302-738-8437 

Lorentz,  John  C. 

Field  Coordinator 

R^ional  Education  Service  Agency 

Region  V  ^ 

1210-  13th  Street 

Parkersburg,  West  Virginia  26101 

304-485-6613 

Losekamp,  Nancy 

Upper  Arlington  Public  Schools 

2405  Wicliffe 

Columbus,  Ohio  43221 
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Lucas,  Louise 

Appalachia  Educational  Lab. 
P.  0.  Box  1348 

Charleston,  West  Virginia  25325 
304-344-8371 

Lulos,  George  S.,  Jr. 
Gla^boro  State  College 
Bosshart  Hall  104  . 
Office  of  Career  Education 
GlatKsboro,  New  Jersey  CB02B 
609-445-6211 

Lynn,  Robert  E. 
Coordinator 
Educatiopi  Department 
321  State  Office  Buildfng 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30334 
404^656-2516 

Martha  McAfee 

Research  Assistant  ,  l 

HumRRO  300  N.  Washington  Street 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 

McCann,  James 

Personnel  Development  Coordinator 
State  Department  of  Education 
Rm.  1941 

99  Washington  Avenue 
Albany,  New  York  12230 
51&-474-5705 

McGibbon,  Donald  F. 
Director 

Career  Education  Project  Office 
9333  West  Lincoln  Avenue 
West  Allis,  Wisconsin  53227 
414-543-1151 

Madden,  Nelson 
Kent  State  University 
Busing  &  Office  Education 
413  Educational  Building 
Kent,  Ohio  44242 

Maguire,  Louis  M. 

Dir^tor,  Career  Education  Program 
Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
Suite  1700  17th  &  Market 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103 
215-561-4100 


Martinez,  Nancy 

Assistant  Project  Director 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Educatic 

1960  Kenny  Road  . 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210 

614-486-3655 

Meifort,  Barbara 

Fu  I  bright- Hays  Exchange  Scholar 
Germany 

MeislBr,  Ellen 
R&D  Coordinator 
Madison  Public  Schools 
545  West  Dayton  Street 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53703 
608-2666011 

Merrick,  Barry 
•  ,  Principal 

»  ^  idbper  iM'lington  Public  Schools 
2405Wickliffe  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43221 
614457-0526 

Meuninck,  James 

Career  Education  Consultant 

Indiana  Career  Resource  Center 

1209  S.  Greenlawn  Avenue 

South  Bend,  Indiana  46615 

219-289-2851 

Meyer,  Kathy 

Coordinator— Middle  School 
2252^4  Iroquois 
Springfield,  Ohio  45506 

Miller,  Vincent  A. 

General  Manager 

Consumer  Affairs  Training 

Whirlpool  Corporation 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan  49022 

616-926-5362 

Minton,  W.  Stewart 
Coordinator  of  Field  Services 
Indiana  University 
Career  Guidance  Center 
715  East  7th  Street 
Bloomington,  Indiana  47401 
r8T2-337-9328 
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Misko,  A.  E. 

Director,  Career  Planning 
C&T  College 
Akron,  Ohio  44323 
216^375-7194 

Mitchell,  William 
Director 

Job  Placement  Department 
482  Grant  Street 
Akron,  Ohio  44311 
216-379-5240 

Moore,  A.  B. 
R^arch  Specialist 
The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
1960  Kenny  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
614^86-3655 

Moorehead,  Lola 
Coordinator 

Career  Education  **:r.  ^  *  "7  ' 
48  E.  College  Avenue  ^ U  ^\  C  t «  » ;  i . ' 
Springfield,  Ohio  45504 

Mossor,  Leonard 
Principal 

Muscogeif  Sl^hool  District 
Columbus  Junior  High  School 
1112  29th  Street 
Columbus,  Grargia  31904 
404-323-4351 

Mueller,  Robert  J. 
Career  Education  Specialist 
Mt.  Lebanon  School  District 
7  Horsman  Drive 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15228 
412-344-8400 

Mura,  John  William 
Graduate  Student 
Bowling  Gneen  University 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio  43402 

Nash,  Judy 

Elementary  Principal 

Freedom  Hill  Elementary  School 

1945  Lord  Fairfax 

Vienna,  Virginia  22180 

703-^8070 


Navara,  James  L. 
Director,  Career  Education 
State  Fair  Community  College 
19(X)  South  Clarendon  Road 
Sedaiia,  Missouri  65301 
816-826-7100 

Neavill,  Arthur  T. 

Coordinator  of  Vc^tional  Education 

&  Caiwr  Development 
Dearborn  Public  Schools 
22000  Garrison 
Dearborn,  Michigan  48124 
313-582-0441  Ext  355 

Nemec,  William  E. 

Coordinator  of  Career  Ed.  Workshops 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Akron 
Akron,  Ohio  44325 
216-375^7777 

^Nevitt,  Thomas  A. 
^  yOep^&nent  WmA 
^  ^nwfiJrilty  of  ScHJthweslBrn  Louisiana 
Box  3050 

Lafayette,  Louisiana  70501 
318-233-3850 

Newton,  Mark 

Research  Associate 

Wartem  Kentucky  Univemity 

Building  No.  403 

College  of  Education 

Bowling  Gretn,  Kentucky  42101 

502-745-3441 

Nielsan,  Duane  M. 

Chief,  Vocational  Guidance  Personnel  Dev. 
U.  S.  Office  of  Eduction 
Washington,  D-C.  20202  ' 
202-245-9795 

Oates,  Carole 

Career  Education  Counselor 
Laramie  County  School  District  No.  1 
253  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  82001 
307-632-0591 

Oppenheim,  Norman  J. 
Project  Director 

Career  Education  Di^mination  Service  (CEDIS) 

117  Perry  Street 

Lowell,  Massachusetts  01852 
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Osbom,  Marcia 

Curriculum/ 1 nservice  Coordinator 
Exemplary  Career  Education  Project 
Bishop- Lehr-Room  106 
University  of  Northern  Colorado 
Greeley,  Colorado  80639 
303-351-2321 

Parlmer,  Dennis  K. 
Editor-in-Chief 

Career  Education  &  Guidance 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02100 
617-725-5890 

Pendleton,  J.  Pobert/ 

Western  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute 

Sixth  and  Vine 

La  Cro«ie,  Wisconsin  54601 

608-782-6238  Ext.  118 

Perry,  DiEnne  K.  * 
Consultant  \ 
Developmmtal  Career  Guidance 
13600  Ward 

Detroit,  Michigan  48203 
313-935-7474 


Powers,  Robert 

Allegheny  Intermediate  Unit 

Suite  1300 

Two  Allegheny  Center 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15212 
412-321-5700 

Pritxjhard,  David  H. 

Research  &  Development 

U.S.  Office  of  Education    _  _ 

Room  5008 

7th  &  D  Streets,  IMW 

Washington,  D.C.  20202 

202-245-2617 

Quie,  Albert 

Congn^m  of  the  United  States 
Houis^  of  Representatives 
2182  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20S15 

Radcliffe,  Charlas 
f*/^  [  i  ISIir®ri^  Courjtel 
' '  *  -  *  rtoute^wcation  &  Labor  Committee 

2181  B  Raybum  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

202-225-6911 


Petersohn,  Richard  L. 
Assistant  Dean 
Wright  State  University 
-West  Ohio  Branch 
Celina,  Ohio  45822 

Peterson,  Robert  M. 

Director,  Career  Education  Program 

Far  West  Laboratory 

1855  Folsom  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94103 

415-565-3125 

Petrie,  Edwin  T. 
Project  Director 

Transportation  Career  Education 

Curriculum  Project 
85  East  Gay  Street  (708) 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
614-466-2484 


Raley,  Mary^^S^ 
Camer  Cooromator  K-6 
Canton  City  Schools 
2823  9th  Street  SW 
Canton,  Ohio  44710 
216-455-8992  Ext.  378 

Rask,  Michael  L. 

State  Director,  Carwr  Education 

Department  of  Education 

P.  0.  Box  D.E. 

Agana,  Guam 

472-8244 

Reid,  Marian 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 

Suite  1700 

17C0  Market  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

215-561-4100 
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Reinhard,  Jeff 

Career  Development  Program  Coordinator 

Scioto  Darby  City  Schools 

4790  Cemetery  Road 

Hilliard,  Ohio  43026 

614-876-1156 

Richardson,  Dennie 

Weatherford  Independent  School  District 
1007  S.  Main  Street 
Weatherford,  Texas  76086 
817-594-1068 

Richmond,  George 

Educational  Development  Corporation 
15  Mifflin  Place 

Cambridge,  Ma^achusetts  02138 
617-868-5800 

Riley,  Dorothy 

Career  Education  Coordinator 
Mansfield  City  Schools 
Brinkerhoff  School 

Mansfield,  Ohio  449Q5  ^  ^  i'  C  1^'  V 
419-522-1671  ^Uk\  S  ^^iS^t 

Riley,  Ron 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

1600  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19603 

215-241-4808 

Rhodes,  (lana 

AST  Associates,  Inc. 

55  Wheeler  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

617-492-7100 

Robertson,  Jane 

Allegheny  Intermediate  Unit 

Suite  1300 

Two  Allegheny  Center 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15212 
412-321-5700 

Romito,  Andrew 
Allegheny  Intermediate  Unit 
Suite  1300 

Two  Allegheny  Center 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15212 
412-321-5700 


Rosenfeld,  Joyce 
Coordinator,  Career  Education 
Columbus  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
50  W©5t  Broad  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
614-221-1351 

Rouse,  Clinton  M. 

Career  Education  Coordinator 

Volusia  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction 

Educational  Development  Center 

P.O.Box  1910 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida  32015 
904-255^6475 

Ruda,  Nancy  L. 
VTI  Project  Assistant 
30  E.  Broad  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
614-466-3485 

« 

Sampieri,  Robert 
Coordinator 
\y  ^  '7?  'plmprehensive  Career  Education 
ri*     *   Imtoiictional  Planning  Division 

Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District 
450  North  Grand  Avenue,  Room  A301 
Los  Angeles,  California  90012 
213-6874796 

Sawyer,  David  E. 
State  Department  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
Room  815 

Wetumpka,  Alabama  36C^2 
205-832-3557 

Schrodi,  Tom 
Coordinator 

Orange  Unified  School  District 
370  N.  Glassell 
Orange,  California  92667 
714-997-6111 

Schuermann,  W.  0. 
Director,  Career  Education 
Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Grimes  State  Office  Building 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  5(B19 
515-281-3381 
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Schumann,  Robert 
Pioneer  J.  V.  S. 
Shelby,  Ohio  44875 
419-347-7744 

Schutte,  Alfred  J.,  Dr. 

Director,  Career  Education 

Board  of  Cooperative  Education  Services 

1 199  Prospect  Avenue 

Westbury,  New  York  11590 

516-997-8700 

Scott,  Charles 

Director,  Career  Development  Center 
Mississippi  Collie 
Clinton,  Mississippi  39056 
401-924-5131 

Scott,  Jerry  D. 

Director,  Vocational  Education 
University  of  Tennes^e 
110  Henson  Hall 

Knoxville,  Tennessee  ^7^19  *  •  ^  -tK  v 
615-974-4443  '^^.^H^^^  <Au\ 

Scott,  Randolph 
Agency  Instructor 
Salem  College 

Department  of  Human  Services 
Salem,  West  Virginia  26426 
304-782-5240 

Screws,  Bill 
Principal 

Muscogee  School  District 
Columbus  Junior  High  School 
1112  29th  Street 
'Columbus,  Georgia  31904 
404-323-4351 

Sears,  Susan  J. 

Supervisor  of  Career  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
65  South  Front  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
614^466-5718 

Seim,  Daniel 

Camer  Development  Education 

Devils  Lake  Public ^hools 

Central  High  School 

Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota  58301 

701-662-4971 


&s»ions,  John 

A^istant  Director,  AFL/CIO 

Department  of  Education 

Room  407 

815  16th  Street,  NW 

Washington,  D.C.  200(B 

202-637-5146 

Shaltry,  Paul 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
1960  Kenny  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
614-486-3655 

Shay,  Willis  G. 

Director  of  Vocational  Education 
Joliet  Township  High  Schools 
201  E.  Jefferson  Street 
Joliet,  Illinois  60432 
815-727-4681  Ext.  249 

Sindig,  Monica 
L     .  " '    N^rtjdnal  Academy  of  Sciences 
Ui    '     VkMmton,  D.C.  20200 
202-389-6934 

Singer,  Norman 

Research  Specialist/Project  Director 
The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
1960  Kenny  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
614-486-3855 

Slayter,  Joseph  0. 
Director,  Resources  Center 
Rapids  Parish  School  Board  ^* 
P.  0.  Box  1230 
Alexandria,  Louisiana  71301 
318-442-8881 

Southwell,  Ann 
Flint  Community  Schools 
923  E.  Kearsley  Street 
Flint,  Michigan  48502 
313-238-1631 

Smalley,  Mary  Jane,  Dr. 
U.S.  Office  of  Education 
400  Maryland  Avenue  SW 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 
202-245-2181 
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GOALS 


!•  To  explore  careers  available  in  the  Home  -Furnish- 
ings Industry  with  an  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
Interior  Designer. 

II.     To  provide  students  with  experiences  in  designing 
a  Hospitality  Room  in  a  secondary  school  Home 
Economics  department . 

OBJECTIVES 

I.    During  the  school  year,  the  students  enrolled  in 
the  Advanced  Home  Furnishings  course  will  compre- 
hend the  Home  Furnishings  Industry  as  evidenced 
by  completion  of  a  pre-test  and  post-test  covering 
the  Home  Furnishings  Industry,  and  a  report  by 
each  student  on    this  field. 

£•     The  students  in  the  Advanced  Home  Furnishings  course 
will  demonstrate  their  knowledge  of  the  profession 
of  Interior  Designer  as  evidenced  by  defining  the 
requirements,   job  skills,  and  certification  need- 
ed by  that  profession. 

3.     During  the  school  year,  the  hospitality  director 
will  provide  laboratory  learning  experiences  for 
students  in  the  Advanced  Home  Furnishings  course 
to  perform,  simulating  the  job  duties  of  an 
Interior  Designer  as  evidenced  by  submission  of  a 
design  plan  for  the  Hospitality  room  utilizing  the 
design  principles  involved. 

The  intended  scope  of  the  project  is  to  provide  experineces 
for  high  school  students  in  planning,  designing,  selecting, 
and  constructing  a  living  environment  (the  Hospitality 
room  in  the  Home  Economics  Department);  and  to  learn  what  . 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  Interior  Designer 
are  in  relation    to  the  Industry. 

In  the  new  high  school  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Home 
Economics  Department  will  be  left  unfurnished  so  that  the 
students  can  incorporate  their  learnings  and  decorate  it 
correctly.     Plans  are  to  utilize  students  learnings  with 
acutal  "hands-on"  performance . 

Project  Beginning  Date- January  20,  1975 
Project  Completion  Date-Ito.y  23,  1975 

Advanced  Home  Furnishings  enrollment  during  the  above  dates 
was  15,  with  9  completing  the  course. 
Instructional  Staff-one  Home  Economics  teacher 
Student  activities  included  the  following: 

-investigate  job  opportunities  in  the  Home  Furnishings 
Industry  through  surveys  and  readings  in  the  library, 
-research  and  report  on  the  requirements,   job  skills, 
and  certification  of  Interior  Designers  • 
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-interview  Interior  Designer's  about  their  job  skills, 
certification  requirements,  schooling,  and  recommendations 
for  high  school  students  planning  to  select  Interior 
Design  as  a  career. 

-students  conduct  a  needs  and  usage  survey  of  student 
ajid  faculty  groups  for  a  Hospitality  Room  within  the  school 

-identify  design  principles  and  apply  these  to  co- 
ordinate the  interior  of  the  Hospitality  room. 

-visit  furniture  stores ,  carpet  centers ,  and  drapery 
shops  to  identify  quadity  construction,  current  styles  and 
colors  in  furnishings  and  fabrics. 

Students  performed  the  activities  and  lessons  alluded  to 
in  the  previous  paragraph.     As  a  result,  the  following 
things  were  accomplished: 

-reports  of  the  Home  Furnishings  Industry  covering 
the  topics  of  the  manufacturing  process,  retailing, 
publications  of  the  Industry,  agencies,  showroom 
management,  interior  consultant,  and  interior  design. 

-a  job  skills  list,  including  requirements  and  cert- 
ification for  Interior  Designers.    About  100  colleges 
and  universities  as  well  as  design  schools  responded 
with  their  bulletins/catalogs  providing  information 
about  their  degree  programs  or  courses  of  study. 

-a  file  of  the  Interior  Designers  located  in  the 
area,   complete  with  name,  place  of  employment , phone 
number ,  and  address . 

-a  needs  assessment  for  the  use  of  the  Hospitality 
room. 

-expertise  gained  from  participation  in  field  trips . 
-individual  design  plans  that  include  layout  design, 

fabric  samples,  furniture  styles  and  arrangement, 

and  a  cost  analysis  sheet, 
-type  of  furniture  for  the  Hospitality  room,  walls 

and  floor  covering  colors,  and  lighting  effects 

were  selected  by  the  students  to  be  selected  and 

purchased  from  the  following  year's  budget, 
-notes  gained  from  listeing  and  discussing  with  the 

the  various  guest  speakers  from  the  furniture  retail 

business. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  project,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
students  were  unaware  of  the  total  picture  of  the  Home 
Furnishings  Industry  and  what  all  it  encompassed.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an 
Interior  Designer  was  present,  since  three  of  the  student 
had  previously  planned  to  make  Interior  Design  their 
career . 

The  students  were  enthusiastic  about  being  able  to 
select  the  setting,  the  colors  and  furnishings  for  the  room 
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The  students  were  evaluated  on  their  progress  in 
learning  about  the  Industry;  and  the  application  of 
their  learnings  in  a  design  plan  for  the  Hospitality 
room . 

The  project  was  not  without  pitfalls  which  are  listed 
below ; 

-the  high  school  library  was  quite  limited  on  the 
amount  of  bocks,  pamphlets,  and  other  literature 
dealing  with  information  about  the  Home  Furnish- 
ings Industry.     Also,   the  library  was  not  open 
for  student  use  until  the  middle  of  the  second 
semester  dux  to  late  arrival  of  the  shelving; 
therefore,  students  were  not  allowed  to  check 
out  the  resource  materials . 

-students  began  a  weekly  log  cf  their  experiences 
in  &.nd  out  of  theclassroom  involving  this  project. 
Plans  were  to  have  this  continue  throughout  the 
semester,  but  lack  of  response  after  a  time 
shortened  it  to  six  weeks  only.     In  these  weekly 
entries,  students  explained  how  they  located 
different  materials  for  use  in  class,  entered  their 
feelings  about  the  information  obtained,  and  listed 
their  attitudes  about  the  work. 

-several  field  trips  were  planned  to  take  the 
students  during  school  time  to  various  homes  on 
display,  to  furniture  stores,  drapery  showrooms , 
etc.     With  the  energy  crisis,  the  school  district 
voted  to  omit  all  extra-curricular  use  of  the 
buses.    As  a  i-esult,  students  had  to  take  these 
trips  on  their  own  and  not  during  school .  This 
limited  the  number  of  field  trips  for  most  students. 

-There  were  mar^y  Interior  Designers  in  the  area, 
but  when  the  students  attempted  to  interview  them 
they  met  with  problems.    Many  were  cither  out  of 
their  stores  on  decorating  jobs,  or  speaking  with 
a  client,  and  were  much  too  busy  to  spend  time  with 
high  school  students.     However,  a  solution  to  this 
Was  the  telephone  interview .     Several  Interior 
Designers  were  very  cooperative  in  providing  infor- 
mation about  their  jobs  over  the  phone. 

-Many  Interior  Designers  were  asked  to  come  to  the 
school  to  give  advice  in  planning  the  Hospitality 
room,  and  to  discuss  the  students'  plans.  Only 
three  gave  up  their  time  to  assist  the  students. 

-in  the  original  plans  prior  to  the  construction 
of  the  building,  the  Hospitality  room  was  to  be 
left  unfinished.     However,  the  contractor  went 
ahead  and  finished  the  walls,  ceiling,  and  installed 
the  cari)et.     This  was  to  be  dd.ne    by  the  students. 


V 


The  information  gleaned  by  the  students  as  to  the 
jobs  and  skills  of  an  Interior  Designer  was  invaluable  to 
them.     They  felt  that  the     field  trips  would  have  been  of 
more  help  to  them  if  the  project  director  and  the  rest  of 
the  students  could  have  participated  in  organized  trips 
during  the  class  period. 

It  made  the  students  realize  that  training  and  special 
talent  and/oi-  abilities  were  necessary  to  achieve  status 
as  an  Interior  Designer. 

A  project  such  as  this  could  best  be  accomplished  if 
the  school  was  not  in  it*s  first  year  of  operation.  The 
project  was  not  as  successful  as  predicted  and  this  was 
one  of  the  major  reasons. 

The  school  library  should  have  many  resource  materials 
available  to  the  students     for  their  readings  and  research. 

Guest  speakers  from    the  Iioir.e  Furnishings  Industry 
should  cooperate  with  the  school  as  much  as  possible,  and 
arrangements  made  in  advance  for  their  participation  in 
the  project. 

It  would  be  mere  successful  if  the  project  were 
started  the  first  semester,  and  continued  the  second  to 
enable  the  same  students  to  select  and  purchase  the  fur- 
nishings . 

It  is  recommended  that  the  more  advanced  student 
with  background  knowledge  cf  Kome  Furnishings  participate 
in  the  project. 

Plans  for  the  continuation  of  the  project  are  to  have  the 
next  school  year's  Advanced  Home  Furnishings  class  take 
the  design  plan  selected,  the  furnishings  and  colors,  and 
actually  purchase  the  items  to  complete  the  Hospitality 
Room.     This  will  mean  that  an  attempt  for  field  trips 
will  be  made  and  hopefully  granted. 

Since  furnishings  are  a  majoi^  expense,  only  the  basic 
pieces  will  be  purchased  out  of  the  coming  budget.     It  is 
hoped  that  the  various  groups  that  use  the  facility  will 
contribute    to  the  decorative  items  that  will  complete 
the  setting. 
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TKE  NARRATIVE 


1.         PHOBLEJl:    The  n^ed  today  ior  educational  programing  and  planning  is 
soundly  being  heard  throughout  numerouf^  educational  comrnunities..   Such  programming 
and  planning  emanates  from  ever-increasing  expectations  being  placed  upon  these 
educational  communities  in  terms  of  prepairing  individuals  for  useful  and 
productive  roles  in  society,  competition  for  available  resources  for  program 
development  and  expansion,  arid  maintaining  educational  program  relevancy  in  li^t 
of  current  and  projected  societal  and  employment  needs. 

Recognizing  *:he  importemce  and  necessity  of  providing  a  conqprehensive  program 
of  vocational  education  to  high  school  youth  in  partially  fulfilling  the  afore- 
mentioned expectations,  vocational  education  planning  districts  in  southwest  Ohio 
are  presented  vnth  the  challen^^e  of  providing  such  program  comprthtnsivenes.^  within 
the  operational  framework  and  available  resources  afforded  them. 

In  ecsenco,  the  probl^-m  'Confronting  the  irvolvod  VEPD's  is: 

to  provide  a  corrpre'iensive  prof;ram  of  vocational  education 
to  all  youth  in  sou^uweat  Ohio  commensurate  with  available 
resources  and  realistic  employment  opportunities. 

In  order  to  facilitate  plan.ning  ani  development  of  alternative  solutions  to 
the  pro)Dlem»  as  stated,  a  consortium  of  thirteen  participating  VEPD's  was  organ- 
ized.   This  Consortium,  whioh  was  really  an  outgrowth  of  the  State  sponsored  VJIP 
project,  set  forth  as  it:^  primory  objective  to  make  available  to  all  high  school 
youth  in  the  partici  >:at  ih-  VEK'.'.-  a  compn.hensii^f  ,  ^o^vui    >f  ^rocational  education 
at  a  nominal  cost.    Participrxtir.;  VEPD's  include:    Greene,  Southern  Hills, 
Montgomery  County,  Warren  County,  U.S,  Grant,  West  Clermont,  Butler  County, 
Middletown  City,  Hamilton  City,  Dayton  City,  Upper  Valley,  Mad  River  Local  and 
Great  Oaks. 


Preliminai-y  planning  meetings  involving  ropresentptives  from  all  participating 
VEPD's  and  Stat  a  Department  of  KJucation  officialb  pref.iccd  the  preparation  of  this 
proposal • 

2.         OBJECTIVES:    The  objectives  of  the  proposed  Regional  Vocational  Education 
Planning  Project  were  cis  loliov/s: 

a*         To  provide  a  noro  comprehensive  vocational  program  to  all  students  in 
southwest  Oh"*  r . 


b.  To  eniian^:*^  tlie  economic  efficiency  of  vocational  programming  in 
southwest  Ohio. 

c.  To  coordinate  re^iona'^  planning  in  :5outhwo.st  Ohio  with  the  Ohio  State 
Department,  Divitriop  of  Vocational  Ed\ication. 

To  better  mafv-h  voo:^lional  program  offering!-  with  current  and  projected 
labor  markf^t  demandt;. 

<?•         To  provide  lo  j-^art  ri rating  districts  information  concerning  the 
aval  lab  il->'ty  o''  -./o.  .j  f»ct  ivo  vocational  t.eachoT'r^. 

f.         '^o  facilit^c(^,  al  tlic  request  of  pc^r  t  icipating  vocational  -education 

planning:  'ri^tr-it.^. i.a-service  education  p^^7*;r'^mo  on  a  regiunal  basis. 
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3.         DEXRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITIES:    The  project  was  coordinated  through  » 
project  coordinator  who  w^s  responsible  to  the  project  dirojtor  and  a  duly  appointed 
Education  Committee* 

In  Keneral,  the  coordinator  addressed  himself  to  three  major  conceras.  • 
They  include: 

•  coordinating  student  enrollment  across  district  boundaries, 

-  recruitment  of  prospective  vocational  teachers,  and 

-  in-servicing  of  vocational  teachers. 

However,  major  emphRoic  wac  given  to  the  coordinating  of  student  enrollment 
across  district  boundaries. 

More  specifically,  the  coordinator  was  responsible  for: 

a.         Accumulating  and  disseminating  information  regarding  vocational 

program  offerings  by  participating  districts  across  the  southwest 
Ohio  region, 

b*         Establishing  and  maintaining  coiranunication  links  with  participating 
VEPD*s  regarding  program  needs  and  availability. 

c.  Coordinating  the  transfer  of  students  across  VEPD  district  boundaries 
in  accordance  with  program  needs  and  availabilty. 

d.  Coordinate n/T  any  necessary  transportation  and  lodging  arrangement 
requests  for  students  who  would  be  parlicipa*  tag  in  an  exchangt 
program. 

e.  Coordinating  information  across  the  region  and  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house of  information  regarding  the  availability  of  prospective 
vocational  teachers. 

f.  Facilitating  in-service  education  programs  on  a  regionail  basis 
commensurate  with  participating  VEPD  requests. 

In  addition  to  tho  project  coordinator*6  role,  the  following  guidelines  were 
set  forth  governing  the  enrollment  of  students  across  district  boundaries  and  for 
the  general  operation  of  the  VEPD  project. 

a.  Approval  is  necessary  of  both  sending  ajid  receiving  VEPD*s  for  the 
students  involved. 

(1)  ouperinlendent  or  his  designated  representative  will  sign 
approval. 

(2)  Training  slots  will  be  available  only  after  local  needs  have  been 
met  Hii'l  only  to  students  who  do  not  have  the  opportunity  for 

^he  X'Torxi^n,  in  which  they  a^o  interested  within  their  own  VEPD. 

b.  A  service  ^har^c  in  to  be  paid  by  the  s^^ndin^  VEPU. 

(1)  A  servic^^  charge  01  S18O  per  semester,  payable  in  advance,  for 
each  s^udr-nt  will  be  assessed. 

(2)  Attendance  in  any  j^emester  will  require  j>ayment  for  that 
s^:mei*;l :  r. 

(■5)      Th<^.  s<  rvicc  charge  does  not  cover  Ivib  tools,  shop  fees, 


un iform:;,  ftc* 


c.         Otho^  c-I rcumf>t?vicfjn  being  equal,  availability  of  program  enrollment 
slotG  will  b-^  iii  -x  **irst  come  first  service  basis* 

The  t.tiidirg  V'FJ'r  vfii:;.  cocperate  in  coordinating  transportation  and 
louring  for  rtu.ipnt:s  involved,  if  necessary, 

e.  An  f:xe:uLivr>  comnittoe  of  three  rppresentativcfc-;  was  selected  from 
participating  VKI  difitricts.    This  Committee  was  the  governing  body 
s':d  suporvi.^ed      1  activities^ 

OiVi  function  of  th5s  Corrmittoe  was  to  establioh  an  official  job 
df^ijcr i pt ion  and  coloct  a  coordinator. 

f.  The.'  F]xtc:utiv>;  C^cnmi^tee  mot  quarterly  to  review  program  status 
and  ;;rovidf   prorran  direction. 

g«  Budget  concicJoratiour;  wore  reviewed  annually, 

h.         Participating  VEFD'r;  wore  committed  for  a  minimum  of  one  year  upon 
initial  acceptance  of  th^  project  by  parLicii:>ating  VEPD  Boards  of 
Education,    Aftei*  the  first  year,  written  notification  of  withdrawal 
must  be  given  uho  project  coordinator  by  no  later  than  February 
preceeding  the  school  year  for  which  such  withdrawal  is  to  be  effec.;lve« 

V.  FVmT'''  fTON  ''•^•'"'•-!::/J]7''. :    Evaluation  techniques  employed  in  measuriixg  chis 

project's  r^ucce3S  inciud*  ii  in:ej7ni ttant  and  terminal  evaluative  activitieSc  Armng 
other  nuccoss  measuring  criteria,  primary  attention  was  directed  toward  the  extent 
of  participating  VEP  district  and  individual  student  involvement^  and  a  degree  of 
satisfaction  assesGment  on  the  part  of  participating  VEPD's  regarding  the  project^s 
overriding  purpose,  operational  structure  and  value  in  their  vocational  programming 
endeavor:;.     Tho  development  of  specific  evaluation  criteria  was  a  responsibility 
of  the  project  coordinator. 

An  outsidfr  evaluation  vni;  cjIso  requested  from  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  Ohio  Depc^rtmrnt  o''  r/iucatior. 

5-         CONTRIBUTION  TO  KUUC:ATTO;f:    As  previously  mentioned,  this  proposed 
project  ir,  an  outgrowih  oi*  Uie  ;-tatc-  fjponsored  VEF  project  and  provided  information 
and  a  grnora.l  i;tructuro  for; 

a,  Thf;  continued  devolrpment  and  expansion  of  vocational  education 
Ihroughout  Ohio  on  n  more  coordinated  basin; 

b,  Tongruency  of  vocational  programming  wi^h  comjT^unity ,  so^'ietal  and 
labor  market  no'.-dL*  o>j  a  regi onal  basis;  and 

c,  IncresBtKj  a^';ountHbility  in  accordance  with  the  general  populace 
and  legislative      pectat iono. 

The  fa' t  that  thirh.^cn   '1*7:  »g  in  couthwesteri  Ohi<   vrero  joined  in  a 
coonerative  *>rfoT  C  i.s  -r.:  r  a  k^^emmdouc^  cnnt'^ib'jti on  to  Vocational  Education 

in  thin  r>lat". 

Ther^'  pre  tvr.nf y-^f  i vt-  . -^-dt^vits  enrolled  acronn  dintrjct  boundaries  for  the 
1 975-76  :->choo:  ^r. 


A  teacher  bank  hac  ''•ern  f-stablished  which  includes  a  list  of  prospect i\»'e 
teachpra  in  a] i  vocational  f rado  areas. 

In-cervice  prograras  are  being  pianrif^d  to  supplement  the  teacher  education  program 
offered  by  tht-  state,    Thcs^^  programs  will  deal  primarily  with  in-service  for  those 
teachers  who  have  completed  certification  requirements  and  need  updating  in  their 
trade. 

Further  ntopG  to  br  t^aken  to  builu  upon  project  outcome,  and  the  dissGmination 
and  utlMzation  of  finding  regarding  the  project  would  be  largely  contingent  upon 
the  Ohio  Department  of  P^^.u  cat  ion's  Division  of  Vocational  Education's  willingness 
to  provide  continued  phi losoph*^ cal  and  financial  support  of  this  and  similar 
project  oraeovors  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 


^he  project  coor-^^  r.r«ior  wns  named.    Qun^ificnt;  rr.  'o:  ih:-r-  p-'mon  w<=^rf»  is 
^oLiows: 

a.  The  coordinator  must  be  able  to  oV^tain  or   :aer.enfly  hold  a  vocational 
guidance*  vocational  supr^r^isor,  director  oi  adminiritrat.ivc  certificate, 

b.  The  coordinator  niust  have  a  working  KncwIeH^e  and  underr,tanding  of 
vocational  education  fror  the*  Gtandpoint  of  teaching,  supervising 
or  administering  a  program. 

The  coordinator's  specific  duti^'s  and  rrspcnnlbi lities  sh^ll  include: 

a.  Accumulate  and  dis^seminate  information  renarddiig  vc^tional  program 
offerings  by  participating  districts  aoroo.;  the  Gouf}lw^^st  Ohio  region. 

b.  Establish  and  maintain  communication  1  i.nkG  vdth  participating  VEPD's 
regarding  program  noeds  and  availabil itv. 

c.  Coordinate  the  transfer  of  studento  arrosn  VEPD  district  boundaries 
in  accordance  with  program  needr  and  availability. 

d.  Coordinate  any  necessary  transportation  and  lodging  arrangement  requests 
for  students  who  would  be  participating  in  an  exchange  program. 

e.  Coordinate  information  across  the  region  and  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
of  information  regairding  the  availability  of  prospective  vocational 
teachers. 


f.  Facilitate  in-service  education  programs  on  a  regional  basis  commensurate 
with  participating  VEFD  requests. 

g.  Perform,  such  oth<>r  duties  and  responsibilities  as  re-quired  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

NOTE:      All  duties  will  be  handled  from  a  coordin^tive  rather  than  an  administrative 
perspective. 

Special  equipment  and  facilitif^s  required  the  rental  of  office  cpace,  furniture, 
and  office  equipment  for  the  coordinator.    This  t^pace  must  be  avaxlablf>  for  the 
year,  as  the  services  of  the  coordinator  will  vary  to  mf^et  the  needs  of  the 
outlined  objectives. 
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APPENDIX  B 
PROGRAM  OR  PROJECT  EXPENDITURES 
Title  of  Program  or  Project;  Southwest  Ohio  Regional  Vocational  Education  Planning  Project 

Applicant  Organization:  Greene  Joint  Vocational  School  District  

Beginning  and  Ending  Dates:  July  1.  197^  through   June  30.  1Q75  


Category  of  Expenditure 

197  197 

STATE 
FUNDS 

LOCAL 
FUNDS 

TOfAL 

1.    Personnel  (position  titles;  percent  of 
time  on  project  and  yearly  salary;  for 
consultants,  number  of  days  and  rate) 

75.00 
per  day 
71  days 
5,325.00 

5,325.00 

2.     Employee  Benefits  (itemize  benefits 
such  as  social  security,  retirement, 
group  insurance,  etc.) 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

3.    Travel  (in  and  out-of-state  for  regular 
and  consultant  personnel;  fares  and/or 
mileage  at  allowable  rate;  number  of 
days  per  diem  and  rate) 

393.98 

393.98 

4.    SuppliCG  and  Material::  (describe) 

Office  Supplies 



5.    Communications  (itemize  postage,  tele- 
phone, etc.)           ^  , 
^  Telephone 

280.00 

125.00 

'♦05.00 

6-  Services: 

a.  Duplication  and  Reproduction 

b.  Statistical 

c.  Testing 

d.  Other  (Consultant) 

118.75 
300.00 

118.75 
300.00 

7.     Final  Report  -  (fifteen  copies) 

8.    Equipment  (rental;  small,  essential 
items  may  be  purchased  if  less  ex- 
pensive) 

9.    Other  Direct  Costs  (itemize) 

Clerical  Services 

5^+0.00 

60.00 

600.00 

10.     Indirect  Cost  (if  any,  give  basis  on 
which  local  overhead  is  computed,  who 
established  the  rate  and  when.)  . 

Office  Rental 

88.80 

88.80 

11.     Total  Expenditures 

6,587.77 

1,086.53 

7,67'+.30 
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Education 
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■  CONTINUATION 

SEMIANNUAL  RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT  ACTIVITY  REPORT  FOR 


South  Carolina 
State 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 
 (Include  those  that  may  have  significance  for  other  States)  

1.  Career  Cluster  Curriculum  Development  Project  (development  phase)  was  completed  by 
June  30,  1976.    Orientation  workshops  were  conducted  to  Inform  administrators  and 
teachers  about  the  concept  pertaining  to  self-Instructional  learning,  how  the 
materials  developed  are  Intended  to  be  used,  and  the  responsibilities  for  each 
during  the  iioplementatlon/evaluatlon  phase  (FY' 76). 

2.  The  evaluation  design  phase  of  the  Career  Cluster  project  was  conducted  between 
January  and  June  1975,  to  design  an  evaluation  plan  with  survey  and  test  Instru- 
ments and  a  record  keeping  system  which  will  be  used  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  curriculum  development  effort  In  relationship  to  six  predetermined  research 
questions. 

3.  A  survey  was  conducted  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  VIEW  Project 
delivery  system.  In  163  randomly  selected  schools  participating  In  the  VIEW 
Project  effort.    Total  responses  were  3,456,  from  students  enrolled  In  middle 
schools,  junior  high  schools,  high  schools  and  vocational  centers,  grades  7, 
9,  and,ll. 

4.  An  addendum  to  the  VIEW  deck  of  aperture  cards  was  completed.  It  Includes 
descriptions  of  each  vocational  center,  courses  offered  and  feeder  schools 
served • 

5.  A  complimentary  method  to  the  VIEW  aperture  Information  cards  was  developed 
in  an  attempt  to  devise  an  economically  feasible  way  to  provide  "take-home" 
copies  of  Information  contained  on  VIEW  cards  when  a  direct  reproduction 
process  Is  not  available  to  the  students  or  users. 

6.  A  Career  Education  position  paper  for  South  Carolina  was  completed  and  the 
document,  which  explained  the  philosophy  or  stances  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  was  presented  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  for  his 
signature  and  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  general  Information  In 
June  1975. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS/ACTIVITIES  PLANNED  FOR  NEXT  SIX  MONTHS 


1.  Consultants  will  be  hired  and  workshops  conducted  to  develop  Career  Education 
orlentatlon/ln-servlce  materials  consisting  of  an  administrator  manual,  counselor^ 
manual  and  teacher  digest.    The  materials  will  be  pilot  tested  in  a  minimum  of 
ten  school  districts. 

2.  Career  Cluster  Curriculum  Development  staff  will  be  conducting  workshops  during  the 
flussaer  to  familiarize  teachers  with  the  newly  developed  materials  and  train  them 

on  the  use  of  the  materials. 

3.  The  continuation  of  the  VIEW  Project  with  emphasis  on  revising  outdated  information; 


ERIC 


adding  an  addendum  of  post  secondary  training  Institutions  within  the 
state.    Two  thirty  second  taped  recordings  will  be  prepared  for  spot 
radio  announcements* 

4.  The  Student  Placement  project  will  be  activated  by  conducting  meetings  with 
local  center  directors  and  project  coordinators  to  review  guidelines, 
project  requirements  and  responsibilities  for  participants.  On-site 

team  visits  will  be  made  to  assess  the  progress  being  made  at  each 
pilot  site. 

5.  Selection  and  approval  of  research  efforts  to  be  funded  during  FY' 76. 

6.  Receipt  and  review  of  proposals  to  be  considered  for  funding  during 
FY'77. 
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ABSTRACT:     LEHIGH  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  ENGAGED  IN  A  NINE-MONTH 
PROJECT  OF  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPK*:NT  BASED  ON  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTERS  CONCEPT. 
ESTABLISHED  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  FOUR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ONE  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL   IN  GEORGIA  WERE  VISITED  AND  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS  FROM  EIGHT  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  WERE  PURCHASED.  BASED  ON  THiS 
INFORMATION,   INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  MATERIAL  HAS  BEEN  INTRODUCED  TO  REDUCE 
THE  THREE-YEAR  CURRICULUM  TO  TWO  YEARS.  WORKSHOPS  WERE  PROVIDED  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS,  HOME  ECONOMICS,  AND  BUSINESS  INSTRUCTORS  TO  ENABLE  THEM  TO  DEVELOP 
STUDENT  CAREER  AWARENESS  AT  EIGHTH  AND  NINTH  GRADE  LEVELS.  A  NEW  BUILDING  TO 
SERVE  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  MULTI -OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCES  PROGRAM  WAS  DESIGNED.  THE 
SCOPE  A^D  NATURE  OF  THE  PROJECT  IS  LEHIGH  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL'S 
JUSTIFICATION  IN  SEEKING  PROJECT  CONTINUANCE,   A  STAFF  MEMO  AND  "PRINCIPAL 
ACTIVITIES  AND  TIME   SEQUENCE  CHART"  FOR  THE  PROPOSED  MULtt^OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE  WING  ARE  APPENDED.  (KJ) 


INSTITUTION  NAME:     LEHIGH  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL,   SCHNECKSVILLE , 
PA. 


FINAL  REPORT 


Cluster  Curriculum  Development 
Project  No.  19-3023 
Project  No.  10-4194 

Robert  A.  Nagle 
Lehigh  County  Vocational 
Technical  School 
2300  Main  Street 
Schnecksville,  Penna.  18078 


August  7,  1974 


INTRODUCTION 

The  need  to  develop  Vocational  Education  cluster  career 
curriculum  Is  substantiated  by  all  the  research  coming  out  of 
our  leading  university  and  national  leadership.    The  Departn^nt 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  points  out  that  most  students 
In  school  today  will  change  occupations  five  (5)  to  seven  (7) 
times  during  their  working  lives.    This  clearly  calls  for  flexi- 
bility In  our  Vocational  curriculum  rather  than  present  highly 
specialized  programming.    We  live  In  a  mobile  society,  thus  our 
Vocational  curriculum  should  not  only  provide  for  local  Indus- 
trial opportunities  but  also  for  a  large  geographic  area.  With 
the  rapid  change  of  our  technology  and  unforeseen  jobs  being 
created,  out  future  dictates  to  us  to  become  more  generalised  In 
curriculum  rather  than  highly  specialized.    The  largest  factor 
of  concern  Is  the  lack  of  student  maturity  when  we  ask  them  to 
make  career  choices  during  ninth  grade. 


It  Is  our  opinion  at  the  Lehigh  County  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  that 
the  development  of  career  clusters  for  first  level  students-will  enhance  our  pro- 
gram serving  the  students  of  Lehigh  County.     In  such  a  program  each  student  is 
ehlped  to  develop  a  very  broad  awareness  of  the  full  range  of  career  options  in 
the  world  of  work*    At  the  same  time  he  is  helped  to  develop  his  own  self  aware- 
ness, to  become  cognizant  of  his  own  strengths  and  weaknesses,  his  aptitudes  and 
capabilities,  and  his  interests  and  needs,  so  that  he  can  make  realistic  consid- 
eration of  himself  in  relation  to  the  many  career  options  available  in  the  world 
of  work. 

Our  major  objective  for  development  of  such  a  program  is  to  assist  students 
in  finding  meaningful  career  paths  to  follow.     It  is  further  hoped  to  provide 
entry  level  skills  in  a  wider  range  of  job  classifications^ 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  cluster  concept,  arrangements  were  made 
to  visit  schools  where  the  concept  is  in  operation. 

Mr.  Nevin  R.  Frantz,  Jr.,  an  Associate  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  and  one  of  the  leading  researchers  in  the  cluster  concept,  was  con- 
tacted  and  a  visit  to  Georgia  scheduled.    We  were  to  tour  4  High  Schools  and 
1  Vocational  School  where  the  concept  is  in  operation.    While  there  we  where 
privileged  to  meet  with  the  State  officials  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education. 
They    made  available  to  us  their  individualized  instructional  system.  This 
system  has  been  field  tested  and  evaluated  for  10  Multi-Occupational  programs. 

Other  background  Curriculum  materials  were  purchased  from  8  Universities 
and  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Office. 

Currently  this  material  is  being  reviewed  in  depth  and  combined  into  a 
curriculum  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  student  body  and  industrial  comr 
munity  of  Lehigh  County. 
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After  preliminary  review  of  the  materials,  it  was  decided  to  offer  the 
Multi-Occupational  Concept  to  all  first  level  students  and  that  specialization 
in  an  area  would  be  reduced  to  two  years.    At  this  point  it  was  necessary  to 
rewrite  our  educational  plan,  which  received  approval  in  April,  1974,  The 
reduction  of  a  three  year  curriculum  into  a  two  year  prograni  meant  further 
revision  of  the  present  curriculum.  To  accomplish  this  it  was  decided  to 
develop  individualized  instructional  material  to  enable  the  student  to  ad- 
vance according  to  his  or  her  ability. 

A  workshop  was  held  for  our  present  staff  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
The  purpose  was  to  enable  them  to  begin  to  evaluate  and  consolidate  their 
curriculum  into  a  two-year  program  in  terms  of  individualized  instructional 
material. 

Simultaneously,  a  pre-vocational  workshop  for  industrial  arts,  home 
economics  and  business  instructors  was  also  conducted.    The  purpose  of  this 
workshop  was  to  provide  the  instructors  with  information  and  resource 
material* to  enable  them  to  develop  student  career  awareness  in  their  8th 
and  9th  grade  programs. 

In  order  to  make  the  present  specialization  areas  available  on  a  first 
level  basis,  our  approach  could  not  follow  completely  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  cluster  arrangements.    A  copy  of  the  Multi-Occupational  Experience 
groupings  which  have  been  approved  is  attached  as  appendix  A. 

In  order  to  keep  people  informed  and  aware  of  our  past  and  projected 
progress,  a  Principal  Activities  Time  Sequence  Chart  was  developed  and  is 
attached  as  appendix  B.    Our  next  step  was  to  develop  a  building  which  would 
be  functional  and  flexible  for  the  Multi-Occupational  Experience  program. 
Architects  were  appointed  by  our  Joint-Operating  Committee  and  are  currently 


working  on  schematic  drawings.    Because  of  the  volume  and  depth  of  this  study 
and  curriculum  development  It  was  not  possible  to  complete  the  project  In  the 
span  of  nine  mnths.    In  order  to  fully  develop  and  evaluate  our  curriculum 
material  this  project  should  be  continued* 
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Appendix  A 


LEHIGH  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL-TECHHICAL  SCHOOL 


TO:  All  Vocatlonal'-Technical  School  Joint  Operating  Comndttee  Membera 

and  Staff  Peracmnal 

FBOM:  Kodney  E.  Haagher 

RE:  Approved  Multi-Occupational  Experiences 

DATE:  April  18,  1974 

On  April  9,  1974,  the  Educational  Plan  for  the  Lehigh  County  Vocational- 
Technical  School's  expansion  was  approved.  The  folloiring  is  a  listing  of  the 
approved  occupational  arrangements: 

1.  Construction  Occupations  Ist  level  (10th  grade) 

Carpentry 

Electrical  Construction 

Masonry 

Plumbing 

Feeding  2nd  (Uth  grade)  and  3rd  (12th  grade)  speciality  labs  -  Carpentry, 
CabinetmaidLng,  Electrical  Construction,  Masonry,  Automatic  Heating,  and 
Plumbing. 

2.  Transportation  Occupations  1st  level  (lOth  grade) 

Automotive  Body 
Automotive  Mechanic 
Diesel  Mechanic 
Small  Engine  Repair 

Feeding  2nd  (11th  grade)  and  3rd  (12th  grade)  speciality  labs  -  Auto  Body, 
Auto  Service,  Auto  Mechanics,  Diesel  Mechanic,  and  Small  Engine  Repair. 

3.  Service  Occupations  1st  level  (lOth  grade) 

Health  Assistant 
Personal  Services 
Textile  Production 

Feeding  2nd  (Uth  grade)  and  3rd  (12th  grade)  speciality  labs  -  Health 
Assistant,  Cosemtology,  and  Textile  Production. 

4«    Creative  Occupations  1st  level  (lOth  grade) 

Business  Data  Processing 
CoiODierclal  Art 
Drafting 
Graphic  Arts 
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Approved  Multi-Occupational  Experiences  Continued 


Page  2 


Feeding  2nd  (11th  grade)  and  3rd  (12th  grade)  speciality  labs  - 
Business  Data  Processing,  Commercial  Art,  Interior  Design,  Archi- 
tectural Drafting  Technology,  Drafting  Design,  and  Graphic  Arts. 

5.    Electro-Mechanical  Occupations  1st  level  (10th  grade) 

Air  Conditioning-Cooling  (Refrigeration) 

Electronics 

Machine 

Sheet  Metal 


Feeding  2nd  (11th  gra<}e)  and  3rd  (12th  grade)  speciality  labs  - 

Air-Conditioning  and  Refrigeration,  Appliance  Repair,  Electronic 

Radio  and  TV,  Electronic  Technology,  Machine,  Sheet  Metal,  Welding, 
and  *Building  Maintenance. 


6.    Production/Marketing  Occupations  1st  level  (10th  grade) 


Agriculture  Production 
Horticulture 
Distributive  Education 
Food  Production/Services 


Feeding  2nd  (11th  grade)  and  3rd  (12th  grade)  speciality  labs  - 
Vocational  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Floriculture,  Horticulture 
Landscaping,  Distributive  Education,  Warehousing,  and  Food  Industries. 


7.    Occupational  Transitional 


This  program  will  be  designed  to  give  a  range  of  Multi-Occupa- 
tional Experiences  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  Students 
in  this  area  would  remain  until  they  are  prepared  to  move  into  a 
speciality  shop  that  they  can  handle  and/or  move  directly  to 
Diversified  Occupations  and/or  stay  in  this  area  until  they  leave 
school. 


*    Building  Maintenance  can  be  considered  a  spin-off  of  either  the  Construction 
or  Electro-Mechanical  Occupation. 
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ABSTRACT:     A  SOUND-F ILMSTRIP  WAS  DEVELOPED  AT  OLIVER  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  ENABLE 
SHOP  STUDENTS  TO  COORDINATE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  ON  THE  METALWORKING  LATHE.  THE 
STUDBIT  VIEWS  THE  PROGRAM  WHILE  PERFORMING  AT  THE  MACHINE.  A  DU-KANE 
FILH-O-SOUND  PROJECTOR,  EASILY  OPERATED  BY  THE  STUDENT,   IS  USED  TO  PRESENT  THE 
PROGRAM  WHICH  CAN  BE  REPEATED  AS  OFTEN  AS  NECESSARY.  THIS  FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
PROJECT  INCLUDES  AN  APPENDIX  WHICH  DEMONSTRATES  HOW  THE  FILHSTRIP  IS 
COORDINATED  WITH  THE  TAPED  SCRIPT.  { AUTHOR/NJ I 
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The  sound -filiti strip  "The  Maximal  J-^athe"  lias  been  developed  to 
coordinate  theory  and  practice  on  the  mctalvorking  lathe  at  Oliver  High 
School.    The  filmslrip  consists  of  thirty  two  frames  and  is  acconnpanied 
with  a  fifteen  minute  tape.    A  Du-Kane  film- o- sound  projector  is  used  to 
present  the  program  to  the  student.    The  student  views  the  program  while 
standing  at  the  lathe.    He  actuates  the  filmstrip  by  use  of  a  remote  footsvitch 
control  which  has  been  adapted  to  the  projector.     To  facilitate  movement  and 
storage  a  mobile  storage  cabinet  has  been  provided  for  holding  the  projector 
and  storing  filmstrip  and  tapes. 

All  levels  of  students  have  access  to  the  unit  and  program  at  any  time 
simply  by  notifying  the  instructor.    All  students  at  one  time  or  another  have 
shown  interest  in  viewing  the  program.    Much  enthusiasm  was  also  shown  in 
developing  the  program  with  some  of  the  usually  reluctant  students  more  than 
willing  to  help. 

Because  of  the  last  frame  in  the  series  which  bids  the  student  to  "ask 
your  teacher  to  check  what  you  have  learned,  "  the  pathway  for  communicjttion 
between  the  student  and  teacher  is  open  thus  relieving  the  anxiety  of  even  the 
most  cautioxiB  student. 

Students  have  little  difficulty  in  operating  the  Du-Kane  unit  and  are 
actually  anxious  to  do  so.    Educable  Mentally  Retarded  students  have  no 
difficulty,  and  understand  the  program  much  better  than  through  the  media 
of  the  v/ritten  textbook.    An  advantage  vhich  the  program  has  over  the 
demonstration  -  performance  method  is  that  each  student  gets  his  own 
individual  lesson  and  can  perform  at  the  machine  while  it  is  being  given, 
and  may  repeat  the  lesson  on  his  own  as  often  as  necessary. 

ERJC  \ 
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The  author  feels  that  this  program  has  been  successful  to  the  extent 
that  additional  programs  will  be  developed  on  the  lathe  and  similar  sound- 
filmstrips  vill  be  developed  for  other  machines  in  the  shop.    The  author  also 
intends  to  request  further  departmental  review  and  reproduction  of  the  existing 
Bound-filmstrip  program. 

In  terms  of  technology,  the  program  y/as  developed  using  a  Konica  II, 
autoreflex  camera  using  Kodak  highspeed  ektachrome  EHB  135-36  exposure 
film.    Four  200  watt  floodlights  were  used  against  a  light  gray  background 
made  up  of  stage  flats.    Magnetic  letters  were  used  to  shoot  the  titles. 

An  appendix  has  been  included  to  give  an  idea  of  how  the  filmstrip 
is  coordinated  with  the  taped  script. 
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APPENDIX 


FILM 


SCRIPT 


THE  MAXIMAT  LATHE 

By:    Van  Hughes 
1974 

Oliver  High  School 


This  filmstrip  "The  Maximat 
Lathe"  has  been  developed  to 
coordinate  theory  and  practice  on 
the  metalv'orking  lathe.    It  v^as 
made  possible  through  a  research 
grant  from  the  Department  of 
Education,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania, 
(Advance  the  filmstrip) 


Metal v^ork  Textbook 


on  desk 


b 


(Frame-2) 

The  viewer  is  encouraged  to  consult 
Unit  57  in  the  text,  Metalvork, 
Technology  and  Practice  by  Ludwig 
and  McCarthy.    It  is  also  recommended 
that  the  viewer  use  this  filmstrip  as 
a  resource  by  stopping  it  when  some- 
thing is  of  interest,  by  backing  it  up 
if  necessary,  and  by  asking  for  help 
if  something  is  not  clearly  understood. 
The  viewer  should  note  that  there  will 
be  a  ten  second  delay  in  the  sound. 


FIT.M 


Full  shot- 


(Entire  machine) 


Closer  shot- 


(From  table  up) 


SCRIPT  ' 
Portion  of  this  program  to  give 
time  to  compare  the  filmstrip 
to  the  machine.    You  may  v  ant  to 
stop  the  tape  to  extend  the  delay. 
The  viewer  should  also  note  that 
every  other  frame  is  numbered  to 
coordinate  the  sound  and  picture. 

(Advance  the  Filmstrip) 
The  Maximat  metalvorking  lathe 
is  a  basic  machine  tool.    A  machine 
tool  is  a  machine  which  is  used  for 
cutting  metal;  it  holds  both  the 
vorkplece  and  the  cutting  tool. 

(Advance  to  Frame  4) 
A  student  lathe  operator  is  advised 
to  first  learn  the  names  and 
fractions  of  the  principal  component 
parts,  units,  and  controls  of  the  lathe. 
When  this  is  done,  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  will  not  damage  the  machine 
or  injure  himself. 
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FILM 

5,  Close  up  ways- 
use  pointer 
Corner  -  toward 
headstock 

6,  Headstock 

(side  view) 

--pointer- 
See  operators 
Manual  -  page  14 

7,  Overhead 
High- up - 


8,    Picture  screw 
end- 

Close-up 


8 


SCRIPT 
{8  sec.  Advance  the  Film) 
The  »'vay8''  which  are  found  at  the 
top  of  the  lathe  bed,  are  the 
tracks  upon  which  the  carriage 
and  tailstock  move  along  the 
bed. 

(5  sec.  Advance  to  Frame  6) 
This  is  the  headstock.    It  is 
secured  to  the  left  end  of  the  bed. 

(8  sec.  Advance  the  Film) 
The  Maximat  headstock,  1/2  horse- 
power motor,  pulleys,  and  belt 
guard  which  are  all  shown  here  fit 
together  to  form  a  complete  unit. 

(7  sec.  Advance  to  Frame  8) 
The  spindle  is  fitted  into  the  head- 
stock  in  precision  bearings.  It 
rotates  the  v  ork  being  machined. 
The  spindle  nose  has  a  thread  of 
1  l/8'»  DIA  X  12  Thds.  /inches. 


FILM 

9.    End  view- 
(pointer) 

10.  Tailstock 
(lapRp?  ) 
pointer 

11.  Hand  of  clamp 
lever 

12-    Pointer  at  edge 
of  Tailstock 
taper  - 

13.  Handwheel  with 
hand  on  it- 


SCRIPT 

(5  sec.  Advance) 
The  spindle  is  hollow  and  has 
a  tapered  hole  at  the  v  ork  end. 

(7  sec.  Frame  #10) 
The  tailKloc-k  can  b«  moved  along 
the  lathe  bed  and  clamped   at  any 
point  on  the  bed. 

(Advance  the  Film) 
The  tailstock  clamping  lever  must 
be  pushed  forward  to  release  the 
tailstock  and  pulled  back  to  clamp 
the  tailstock  in  place. 

(6  sec.  Advance  to  Frame  iH2) 
In  the  tailstock  is  the  tailstock 
spindle,  the  end  of  which  has  a 
tapered  hole, 

(10  sec.  Advance  the  Filmslrip) 
The  tailstock  handvhcel  advances 
the  tailstock  spindle  v/hen  turned 
clockwise  and  vdthdraws  the  spindle 
V'hen  turned  coxmterclockwise. 


FILM 


wSCRIPT 


14.    Spindle  Clamp 


15.    Carriage  only 
with  pointer 


16.    Point  at  apron 


1  7 .  rianclwheel 


wiLh  hand 


on  it- 


(Advance  to  Frame  #14) 
The  spindle  locking  screw  is 
turned  clockwise  to  secure  the 
tailstock  spindle  in  place.  Turn- 
ing it  counter-clockwise  allows  the 
spindle  to  be  moved  in  or  out  of 
the  tailstock. 


(17  sec.  Advance  the  Film) 
The  carriage  is  movable  by  hand 
or  under  pov  er.    It  slides  back  and 
forth  on  the  ways  between  the  head- 
stock  and  tailstock.    Moving  the 
carriage  back  and  forth  across  the 
ways  is  called  longitudinal  feed. 

(3  sec.  Advance  to  16) 
Suspended  from  the  carriage  is 
the  apron. 

(6  sec.  Advance  the  Filmstrip) 
On  the  front  of  the  apron  is  the 
handwheel  for  manual  longitudinal 
feed. 
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FILM 
18.    Shot  of  lover 


19.    Shot  of  table 


20.    Show  T-8lot 


21.    Show  wrench 

tightening  bolts 


ERIC 


SCRIPT 
(10  sec.  Advance  to  Frame  18) 
Also  located  on  the  front  of  the 
apron  is  the  half- nut  lever.  On 
the  Maximat  lathe  it  is  used  either 
to  engage  automatic  feed  or  to 
cut  threads. 

(7  sec.  Advance  the  Film) 
The  Maximat  cross  slide  table  is 
a  platform  which  provides  motion 
for  a  tool  to  be  fed  across  the  end 
of  the  workpiece. 

(6  sec.  Advance  to  Frame  20) 

The  cross  slide  table  has  three  * 

T- slots  for  mounting  the  compound 

it 

rest  or  other  fixtures. 

(12  sec.  Advance) 
The  compound  rest  is  clamped  to 
the  cross  slide  table  with  two 
locking  bolts.    The  compound  rest 
may  be  swivel ed  and  set  at  any- 
desired  angle  before  tightening 
the  bolts. 

\ 
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FILM 


SCRIPT 


22.    Scale  v  ith 


pointer 


23.    Picture  single 
tool  holuer 


24.    Show  4  tool 


tur  r  et 


(6  sec.  Advance  to  Frame  22) 

A  graduated  scale  is  machined 

in  the  base  of  the  compound  rest 
o 

marking  every  2    of  angle. 

(4  sec.  Advance  the  Film) 

The  top  of  the  compound  rest  can 

hold  a  single  tool  holder  - 

(4  sec.  Advance  to  Frame  24) 
The  compound  rest  can  also  hold 
a  4~tool  turret. 
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25.    Shot  deeming 

machine  with  rag 
and  oil 


26.    Rag  on  ways 


G-7 


(8  sec.  Advance  the  Filmstrip) 
The  lathe  is  a  highly  precise 
machine  tool.  ^  Its  performance 
depends  upon  your  care  in  its 
use  and  maintenance. 

(13  sec.  Advance  to  Frame  26) 
Get  acquainted  vith  the  lathe  by 
first  cleaning  all  machined  surfaces 
with  an  oily  rag.    Never  leave  the 
lathe  without  this  thin  film  of 
protective  oil  over  all  parts  that 
mi[;ht  rust. 


FILM 

27.    Oil  can  dropping 
oil 


28.  Tail  Stock  and 
Carriage 

29.  Oil  can  dropping 
oil 

30.  Cros  s  slide 
backed  off 


31.    Connpound  backed 
off 
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(4  sue.  Advance) 
Move  the  carriage  and  tailstock 
as  fr«r  U-ft  as  possible  and 
place  a  drop  or  tv  o  of  lubricating 
oil  oil  the  burface  of  the  v  ays. 

(Advance  to  28) 

Nt-xt  njove  the  carriage  and  tail 
stock  to  the  extreme  right  of  the 
bed, 

(Advance) 

Repeat  the  oiling  of  the  v  ays. 

(8  &ec.  Advance  to  Frame  30) 
Back  off  the  cross  slide  table  < 
by  turning  the  handcrank  counter- 
clockvase  and  apply  a  fev  drops  of 
oil  to  the  slides, 

(4  sec.  Advance  the  Film) 
Rack  off  the  compound  rest  and  apply 
a  fcv  drops  of  oil  to  its  slides.  It 
is  important  that  you  knov  hov/  to 
keop  the  latlie  surfaces  clean  ax\d 
1^  oiled  and  that  yovi  knov  the  names  of 

H-  8  its  parts  . 


FILM 


SCRIPT 


32.  Goggles 


(Advance  to  Frame  32) 
It  is  extremely  impoi'iant  thai  you 
use  eye  protection  when  using  t3)c 
lathe.    You  may  elect  to  v-ear  a 
pair  of  safety  gog£;]es  like  these. 


33.    Face  shield 


at  machine 


(Advance  the  filmstrip) 
You  will  also  note  that  a  face  shield 
is  provided  for  you  at  the  machine. 
You  may  elect  to  v.^ea.r  this  instead 
of  goggles.    In  either  case  keep  the 
eye  protection  cle»an  and  handle 
them  v/ith  care  to  avoid  scratching 
them.    Alv/ays  vear  eye  protection 
vhen  running  the  lathe. 


34.    The  End: 


^sk  your  instructor 
to  check  V  hat  you 
have  learned 


(Advance  to  the  last  frame) 
This  is  the  end  of  the  program. 
Ask  your  instructor  to  check  v/hat 
you  have  learned.    Also,  place  the 
tape  and  filmstrip  in  their  ])roper 
locations  in  the  bafje  cabinet. 
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PREFACE 


The  purpose  of  this  Annual  Report  is  to  provide  the  sponsoring 
Bureau  of  the  Supervised  Independent  Study  Program,  the  Intermediate 
Unit  Board  and  secondary  school  staffs  with  a  comprehensive  description 
of  Program  activities  for  FY  73/74.     It  has  been  prepared  in  accordance 
with  requirements  set  forth  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Supervised  Independent  Study  Program  has  completed  Its  third 
year.    There  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  testing,  counseling  and 
vocational  and  academic  training.    This  demand  has  been  generated  by 
secondary  school  staffs,  social  agency  referrals  and  by  students  who 
have  been  helped  by  the  Program. 

The  Program  has  been  of  direct  benefit  to  the  dropout,  the 
unemployed  and  the  underemployed.     It  has  also  helped  the  socially 
disadvantaged  which  Includes  Inmates  In  the  Bucks  County  correctional 
system.    The  students  have  gained  vocational  skills  through  the  numerous 
correspondence  courses  offered.    They  have  obtained  employment  and 
entrance  Into  vocational  schools  and  colleges. 

Since  the  scope  of  the  Program  Includes  educational  opportunities 
for  the  disadvantaged,  underemployed  and  unemployed,  and  since  these 
people  are  often  Identified  by  other  social  services,  there  has  been 
a  continuing  effort  to  maintain  close  liaison  with  these  organizations. 
This  has  resulted  In  a  significant  number  of  referrals  and  the  attendant 
ability  to  directly  aid  the  less  fortunate.    By  acting  In  concert  with 
the  existing  social  organizations,  the  referral  Is  more  effectively 
helped  and  redundancy  or  overlapping  functions  are  reduced  or  eliminated. 

There  has  been  a  constant  search  for  ways  to  motivate  dropouts 
toward  completing  vocational  correspondence  courses.     Personal  visits, 
phone  calls  and  letters  have  been  used  with  a  certain  degree  of  success. 
A  numerical  Indication  of  completion  rate  together  with  an  explanation 
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of  the  Program  is  provided  in  the  Findings  And  Analysis  section  following. 

The  follow-up  report  listing  individual  students  and  their 
status  in  the  Program  has  not  been  included  as  in  the  past  in  order  to 
preserve  student  confidentiality.    A  feedback  report  to  individual 
staffs  will  be  prepared  in  the  near  future. 
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STAFF 


PROJECT  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Daniel  H.  Evans  is  a  retired  Commander,  USN.    As  a  Naval 
Aviator  he  has  seen  duty  throughout  the  world.    His  academic  credits 
include  Bucknell  University,  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  (graduated 
in  1951),  George  Washington  University,  (MA),  the  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College  and  Rutgers  University.    Teaching  duties  have  included  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  George  Washington  and  Penn  State  Universities  and 
service  schools.    He  is  a  management  consultant  with  a  firm  in  the  local 
area. 

FULL  TIME  COUNSELOR 

Mr.  Frank  Smith  has  served  as  a  counselor  in  the  Lower  Bucks  County 
office.    He  served  with  the  United  States  Army  in  Vietnam  before  joining 
the  Program.    A  graduate  of  Salem  College  majoring  in  psychology  he  has 
been  furthering  his  education  by  taking  course  work  at  Trentcn  State  College. 

PART  TIME  COUNSELOR 

Mr.  Thomas  Baldwin  is  now  teaching  English  at  Council  Rock  Intermediate 
School.    His  academic  background  has  been  centered  at  Kent  State  University 
where  he  received  his  BS  and  has  done  graduate  work  toward  a  degree  in 
School  Psychology.    His  summer  work  with  students  who  have  failed  English 
and  his  experimental  classes  for  non-graded  students  have  helped  prepare 
him  for  this  Program.    He  has  completed  his  Masters'  work  at  Lehigh 
University  and  will  soon  embark  on  a  Doctoral  course  at  that  institution. 
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Map  of  Bucks  County  Showing  Dropout  Distribution 
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FINDINGS  AND  ANALYSIS 


It  has  been  found  that  in  spite  of  the  excellent  County  school 
system  and  its  dedicated  staffs  and  the  plethora  of  social  agencies 
extant,  there  remains  a  significant  segment  of  the  population  which 
needs  the  services  offered  by  the  Supervised  Independent  Study  Program. 

As  now  constituted,  the  system  is  unable  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
this  numerically  significant  segment  of  our  population.    For  those  adults 
who  left  the  system  prematurely  in  the  past,  an  unfulfilled  need  for 
counseling  and  testing  is  also  present. 

This  need  will  continue  to  exist  despite  the  rapidly  growing 
infusion  of  alternative  methods  for  fulfilling  vocational  and  academic 
requirements  for  graduation  from  high  school.     The  growth  of  these 
alternative  methods  has  been  very  noticeable  during  the  period  of  Program 
existence. 

The  exact  degree  to  which  the  Program  has  provided  stimulus  and 
leadership  in  developing  these  methods  within  the  County  School  system  is 
not  known,  however  verbal  and  written  feedback  from  secondary  school  staffs 
reveals  that  the  precedents  set  on  the  Program  have  encouraged  a  liberal- 
ization  of  the  formerly  restrictive  requirements  for  graduation. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  Program  has  been  the  strong  growth 
in  the  number  of  referrals  of  men  and  women  lacking  a  High  School  Diploma 
who  have  realized  the  impact  of  that  lack  on  their  working  lives. 

Many  of  these  referrals  are  made  from  other  County  Social  Agencies 
who  often  lack  specific  information  concerning  the  availability  of  voc- 
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ational  and  academic  training  within  the  school  system. 

A  vital  aspect  of  the  Program  has  been  the  unique  application  of 
vocational  correspondence  courses  for  increasing  the  dropouts'  chances 
for  employment. 

It  has  been  found  that  correspondence  work  will  not  produce  a  master 
mechanic,  plumber  etc.,  but  can  be  an  effective  tool  in  raising  a  person's 
vocational  skill  level  to  a  degree  which  will  markedly  increase  his 
chances  for  employment.     Private  industry  spends  untold  numbers  of  dollars 
in  the  most  basic  and  essential  training  of  new  employees,  therefore  they 
are  generally  very  receptive  toward  employing  anyone  who  does  not  add  to 
this  overhead  cost. 

It  must  be  said  however,  that  great  care  must  be  used  in  selecting 
those  people  who  would  benefit  most  from  vocational  correspondence  work. 
Intensive  counseling  for  motivation  coupled  with  selective  vocational  and 
academic  testing  will  have  a  positive  effect  on  completion  rates.  A 
numerical  proof  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  Comparative  Statistical 
Analysis  section  following. 


FY  11112,11k  COMPARATIVE 
STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 


72 

73 

74 

1. 

Number  of  full  time  counselors: 

2 

2 

2 

2. 

Number  of  part  time  counselors: 

4 

2 

1 

3. 

Number  of  Bucks  County  dropouts,  FY  72  &  73 
Anticipated  number  dropouts  FY  74 

950 

1092 

1126 

4. 

Total  number  of  individuals  contacted: 

1114 

1377 

1027 

5. 

Total  number  of  contacts  made: 

2415 

4133 

4117 

6. 

Total  number  enrolled  in  ICS  courses: 
ua     v>uinpxcL.ca  iinxL.s 
b.     Completion  rate 

151 
262 
28% 

179 
405 
37% 

64 
229 
59% 

7. 

Total  number  tested:    Kuder  Interest  Inventories 
and  Wide  Range  Achievement 

341 

359 

572 

8. 

Total  number  remaining  in  school  through 
Program  efforts 

53 

57 

47 

9. 

> 

Total  number  who  have  taken  GED  test: 

54 

68 

71 

10. 

Total  number  passing  GED  test: 

48 

62 

66 
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ANALYSIS  OF  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 


1 .  Number  of  full  time  counselors  -  Self  explanatory. 

2.  Nuinber  of  part  time  counselors  -  Reduction  in  funding  caused  loss  of 
one  part  time  counselor. 

3.  County  dropout  numbers,—  Self  explanatory. 

4.  Total  number  of  individuals  contacted  -  Total  of  school  and  social 
agency  referrals  and  independent  contacts. 

5.  Total  number  of  contacts  made  -  Total  number  of  times  individuals 
listed  in  category  4  above  were  counseled  or  tested. 

6.  Total, number  enrolled  in  ICS  courses  -  Lower  number  due  to  significant 
cut  in  Program  tuition  funding. 

a.  Completed  units  -  units  in  which  satisfactory  grades  were  achieved. 

b.  Completion  rate  -  obtained  by  dividing  total  numbers  of  units 
contained  in  the  64  ICS  courses  into  the  number  of  completed  units. 

7.  Total  nuinber  tested  -  Tests  are  used  as  counseling  tool&  for  ascer- 
taining how  to  best  serve  the  vocational  and  academic  needs  of  the 
individual.     Examples  of  this  counseling  might  be  the  recommendation 
to  remain  in  school,  take  vocational  correspondence  courses  of  t:ech- 
nical  schooling,  and/or  prepare  for  the  General  Equivalency  Diploma 
test.  ^ 


8.  Total  number  remaining  in  school  through  Program  efforts  -  Close  co- 
ordination with  school  counselors  with  follow  on  on-sight  counseling 
has  resulted  in  alternative  methods  of  satisfying  graduation  require- 
ments while  pursuing  gainful  employment. 

9.  Number  who  have  taken  GED  test  -  Self  explanatory. 

10.  Number  passing  GED  test  -  Self  explanatory. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A  distillation  of  three  years  of  operating  experience  with  the 
Supervised  Independent  Study  Program  in  Bucks  County  leads  to  the 
following  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

In  spite  of  excellent  school  facilities  and  staffs,  students  will, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  known  to  professional  educators,  continue  to 
leave  or  dropout  of  the  formal  system  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Therefore  it  is  recommended  that  there  be  established  within  the 
Intermediate  Unit  regions.  Centers  which  would  provide  vocational  and  aca- 
demic testing,  correspondence  courses,  counseling  and  academic  and  voca- 
tional omnbudsman  services  which  have  been  found  to  be  in  such  demand  by 
citizens  of  the  County.     These  Centers  should  be  staffed  by  life-experienced, 
empathetically  oriented  counselors  who  can  guide  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  citizen  to  an  academic  and/or  vocational  career  "ladder" 
which  will  enable  him  to  fulfill  the  role  of  a  productive  citizen. 

The  counselors  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  existing  social 
agencies  and  their  functions,  be  aware  of  local  academic  and  vocational 
offerings  in  the  secondary  schools  and  in  the  commercial  field,  understand 
the  General  Equivalency  Diploma  (GED)  system  with  its  attendant  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  provide  appropriate  testing  to  more  effectively 
marry  the  referral  to  his  specific  career  "ladder". 

The  Centers  should  be  under  the  authority  of  the  individual  Intermed- 
iate Units,  responsible  to  them,  and  work  in  a  close  supportive  relation- 
ship with  the  total  vocational,  academic  and  business  community  and  inter- 
act in  concert  with  existing  social  agencies. 
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This   project  was  designed   to  assess   the  efficacy 
f   the   techniques   and  equipment  developed  by  Infra-Code, 
Inc.    for  rehabilitation  of   deaf  and  hard-of-hear ing  persons. 
Specifically,   the  project   aimed   to   improve   the  communication 
skills   of   the  adult  participants   to  determine  whether  up- 
ward vocational  mobility  can  be   realized   through  thera- 
peutic intervention  of   this  type. 

The  project  was  begun   in  1972  under   the   auspicies  of 
the  Adult  Enrichment   Center  of   the  Lancaster   School  District, 
PDE  Project  Number  14-2106.     That   agency   chose  not   to  continue 
the  project   after   the   first  year;    instead   the   continuation  was 
placed  under  the   aegis   of   the  Lancaster  Cleft  Palate  Clinic 
through  PDE  Project  Number   19-3008.     That   change  was  brought 
about  mostly  as   a   result  of   administrative   factors,  however, 
the  new  site  offered  a  number  of  advantages  over  the  previous 
location  of   the  project:      a   true  clinical   environment;  ad- 
ditional equipment   and  materials  which  aid  in   the  evalua-tion 
process   of   the  participants;   more   adequate  parking  facilities 
for  patients;   and  a  closer  proximity  with  the  audiometric 
testing  facility. 


2. 

The   theoretical  background   for   this  project  comes 
from  a  relatively  recent  innovation  for   the  education  and 
habilitation  of   deaf  and  hard-o f-hear ing  persons  developed 
in  Yugoslavia  by  Dr.   Petar  Guberina,   world   renowned  phonetician. 
Guberina   developed  an  interest   in  the  problems  of   the  com- 
munication of   deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  persons  as   a  result 
of  his  earlier  work  with  students  in  attempting   to  teach 
them  a   foreign   language.     He  discovered  in  these   students  an 
apparent   inability   to   actually  hear  some  of   the  specific 
phonetic   elements   of   the  language   to  be  learned.      To  Dr. 
Guberina,    this   inability   appeared   to  be  a  kind  of  "deafness," 
resulting   from  too  little  conditioning  or   stimulation  of  the 
brain  by   these  new  sound  elements. 

Guberina  postulated   that   the  limited   acoustic  information 
which  is   transmitted  by  a  defective  hearing  mechanism,  is 
similar   to   the  problems  he   encountered  with  his  students 
learning   a  new  language.     That   is,    the  ds fee tive-  hearing 
mechanism  cither   distorts   the   acoustic  signal  beyond  the 
brain's   capacity   to  properly   decode   this   signal,    or  else  the 
auditory   signals   do  not  reach   the  cortex  at  all.      In  the  hearing 
handicapped  person,   with  speech  sounds   thus  blocked,    the  normal 
linguistic  growth   (both  receptive  and  expressive)    is  severely 
cons  trained • 

The  defective  human  ear  generally  has  a  deficiency  in 
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transmitting   signals   in   the   frequency   range   fron  500  to 
4000  HZ.'     This    frequency  ran-ge   is  vhare   the  maximum  ahount 
of  acoustic   information   is   transmitted.      Guberina  suggested 
that   it   might  be   possible   to   train   a  person  with  a  defective 
hearing  mechanism   to   utilize  x^hatever   residual  hearing  he 
might   have   for   the   purpose  of  decoding   auditory  information 
that   is    transmitted   through   the  defective  ear. 

To   this   end  Guberina  developed   a   sophisticated  electroni 
instrument    (SUVAC)   which  had   the   capabilities  of: 

a.  controlling  the  extent  of  the  frequency 
paraiieter  of  the  sound  spectrum  that  is 
transmitted ; 

b.  producing   acoustic   envelopes  with  desired 
gradients   or   slopes;  and 

c.  creating   either   a   continuous   or  discontinuous 
system  for  both   frequencies   and  intensities. 

This   instrument,   he   demonstrated,    had   the   ability  to 
transform  the   spoken  word   into   an  acoustic  mutant  which  had 
high  intelligibility  value   for   severely   ha rd-o f-hear ing  and 
deaf  persons. 

Infra   Code,    Inc.,    a   California-based   company,  adapted 
the  electronic  properties  of  SUVAG   into   a   smaller,   more  man- 
ageable machine   and  proposed   a   training  program  to  be   used  for 
the   rehabilitation  of   deaf   and   hard-o f-hear ing   persons.  This 
project   utilized   that   instrument   and   tested   the  training 


.  A. 

procedures   developed  by   that   company.   Unfortunately,  it 
became  obvious  during  Ihe   c6urse  of  the  year  that  Infra 
Code,    Inc.   was  not   able   to  provide   service  in   a  manner  satis- 
factory  to   the   user.     This  problem  was   seen   in   their  slow 
response,   or   complete  failure  of   response,    to   our  requests 
for  equipment   maintenance;    and  in   their   unwillingness  to 
provide   training  assistance   of  any   substantial  nature.  Also, 
the   Internal  Revenue  Service   contacted   the  Clinic   and  placed 
a   lein   on   the   equipment,    indicating   that   all  further  rental 
payments  should  go    to   the   IRS   for   payment  of  back  taxes. 
This  matter   is,   at    this   date,    still   unresolved,    but  constitutes 
a  major  administrative  problem  for   the  Clinic  and  has  also 
necessitated   unbudgeted   legal  expenses. 

For   these  reasons   the   Clinic   contacted   the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education   toward   the   end  of   the  fiscal  year  and 
recommend  purchase   of   the   SUVAG  II   from   the  French  manufacturer 
with  unexpended  funds  in   the   grant   award.      This  recommendation 
was   approved  by   the  PDE  and   the  project   is  now  using   this  new 
equipment.      Copies   of   the   Clinic's   correspondence  with  Infra 
Code,    Inc..   and  with   the   IRS   are   included   in  Appendix  A. 

At   the  outset   of   the  program  it  was   necessary   to  inform 
the   interested  public  about   the   Clinic's   role   in  rehabilitation 
of   the   deaf  and  har d-of-hear ing .      This  was   done   through  personal 
contacts  with  professionals   in   the   area  who  deal  with   the  deaf 
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and  hard-of-hearing,   and  also   through  articles   in  local  news- 
papersj   see  pages  6-ll»    *Each  'newspaper  story  resulted  in 
several   inquiries   from  interested  persons. 

PROCEDURES 
Patient  Pre-Tes t  ,  Post-Test 

Upon   entry   into   the  program  each  patient  was  inter- 
viewed  for   information  contained   in   the  Social  Work  Inventory 
(see  Appendix  B,   part   3).      This   information  was   an  attempt 
to   ascertain  the   individual's   current  and  long-range  goals 
in  regard   to   things   such  as   social   status   and  vocational 
aspirations.     An  attempt  was   also  made   to   talk  with  relatives 
and   friends   of   the  patients   as  a  way  of   further  ascertaining 
his   needs   and   goals.      Experience  with  this   Social  Work  Inven- 
tory revealed   certain   inadequacies  which,    it  was  felt, 
negated   the   significance  of   these  data.     Many   of   the  persons 
participating   in   this   project  had   deficiencies   in  language 
of  a   degree  which  made  many  of   the  questions   impossible  to 
communicate.     Also,   some  of   the  participants  were  either  at, 
or  near  retirement,   and  hence   the   idea  of   upward  vocational 

mobility  was  moot. 

Each   person  was   given  a   complete  battery  of   audiometr ic 
tests   at   the   time  of   entry   into   the  program.     This  vas  done 
for   two  reasons:      first  of   all,   it   is  necessary  for  the 
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Shows 


Sevea  months  of  intensive 
speech  and  hearing  therapy 
cniploying  a_  network  of  elec- 
ttonle  '"aids*'  has  been  termed 
very  disappointing  in  terms  of 
gadgetry  value  but  highly  suc- 
cessful on  the  human  plane. 

The  contrast  of  conclusion  is 
stated  in  the  research  report 
OP.  the  Adult  .Enrichment  Cen- 
ter's Research  Project  for 
Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing 
Adults  which  was  conducted 
here  from  Nov.  13,  •  1372 
through  May*  18,  1373.  During 
that  period,  17  Lancaster, 
Lebanon  and  Yoric  County  stu- 
dents ranging  in  age  from  16 
to  W  years  received  a  total  of 
420  hours  of  intensive  speech 
:ind  hearing  therapy  from 
th.'^rapist-cUnician  Ms.  Char- 
l  0  1 1  8  Hoerner  employing 
methods  prescribed  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Infra-; 
Code  equipment.  * 

The  Infra-Code  •  equipment 
consists  essentially  of  four 
primary  p  a  r  t  s:  *  a  powerful 
iimplifier, a  Tnicrophcme 
through  whi'cb  ttie  therapist's 
voice  is  transmitted  into  head- 
phones worn  by  the  student, 
and  a  vibrator,  usually  hand- 
held by  the  student,  which  re- 
i>ortedly  (activates)  sensors  in 
the  skin  in  an  attempt  to  es- 
tabUsh  a  responsiveness  to 
sound  patterns  normally  acti- 
vated only  through  the  audito- 
ry niral  canaL  » 
SPENT  520,000 

Each  of  the  students  were 
\  >Kinteers  who  participated  in 
Hie  pro-am  under  a  federal 
,4iam  irom  the  iNationai  Sci- 


ence Foundation  and  adminis- 
tered through  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  While 
$35,947  was  budgeted  for  re- 
seaarch  and  demonstration  un- 
der this  program,  "We  only 
spent  about  $20,000,"  accord- 
ing to  Eugene  Madeira,  direc- 
tor of  the  Lancaster  City 
School  District's  Adult  Enrich- 
ment Center  through  which 
the  program  was  conducted 
locally.  ... 

The  disparity  in  figures,  he 
explained  wa^  due  to  the  fact 
that  **we  r€Jjected  the  use  of  a 
video-taping  therapy  sessions 
at  the  patients*  request  and 
used  only  sound  recordings  in-  : 
st^d.'^  ^  . 

'  The  recordings  have  be- 
come a  bone  of  contention^  re- 
portedly leading  professional 
judges  to  conclude  th*ct  no  '■ 
conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  speech  reception 
threshold  scores*  or  dis- 
'crimination  scores.  *• 

"Standard  speech  audiome- 
try was  not  an  appropriate 
measure  for  asserting  the 
speech  reception  threslwld  or 
the  discrimination  of  speech, 
phonemes  for  these  patients," 
Madeira  stated  in  his  lumma- 

Uon.  .^^^-.^         .  _ 

Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of 
first  hand  evaluation  by  AIs. 
Hoehier  an<I  in  consideration 
of  patient  self-evaluation  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  program, 
Madeira  and  Ms.  Hoemer 
joined  in  declaring  that  the 
therapy  sessions  "resulted  in 
definite  improvement  in 
speech  and  use  of  sentences, 
pronunciation  of  words,  and 
even  in  social  improvement.*' 


TEACHER  GAIHEO  V*  '^cT^*^ 
Iir  Wef,  Madeira-*  said, \"Iti 
boils  down  to  this.  It.  was  the 
teacher,  not  •  the-  machine  • 
.  which  made  headway.  Based  * 
on  the  comments  made  by  stu- . 
dents-  and  parents  on  the  evai- 
native  questionaires,  audio- 
metric  reports  and  observa- 
tions, it  would  appear  that,  the 
lnfra-Q)de  machine  served  as 
a  type  of  auditory  training  den 
vice   whereby   students  at- 
tempted to  interpret  and  util- 
ize sounds  which  they  had  not 
been  *aware*  of  before. 

"I  feel  the  machine  is  like 
any  other  teaching  device," 
Madeira  said.  "It  isn't  the  de-- 
vice  itself  which  matters  so 
much,  but  tne  relationship 
which  exists  between  the 

Jeacher  and  st-'-int/^  ^  

Madehra  explained  that,  for 
the  most  part,  persons  partici- 
pating in  the  local  program 
^^were^LIghly  motivated  and 
i;rateful  for  ,  the  one-toone 
relationship  with  t'--* 
Ms.  Hoemer.  To  a  deafper- 
3M)n»  being  recognized  as  a 
real,  important  individual  and 
not  a.  defective  product  and 
communicating  with  someone 
in  a  significant  personal  way 
are  rare  experiences..  "Like 
>other  .  minority  .  groups,"  he' 
I  a  i  d  '  f  "hearing-impaired . 
people  have  been  segregated^, 
discriminated  against  and 
neglected.-  Each  has  suffered-^ 
pi  his  own  way.  We  are  proud  i 
tn  say  that  our  program  this 
year  not  only  gave  auditory 
and  speech  therapy  but  also 
was  able  to  help  in  meeting 
other  concrete  needs  for  many 
of  our  students.'* 
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Lancaster  Sunday  News ,   June,   1973,  continued 


Madeira  backed  his  declara-  j 
tion  by  noting  that  three  stu-  ♦! 
dents  were  specially  tutored  ;| 
in  reading,  another  was  tutor-  'I 
ed  in  English  and  pother  high-'^ 
school  subjects.  Two  received, 
assistance  from  the  Bureau  - 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  aM' 
jobs  wens,  found  for  six  otii-' 


ers. 


During' the*  course  of  the  re- 
search program,  the  stimulus 
material  was  presented  in  as 
many  ways  as  poesible,  nxan- 
ually  and  visually,  namely  by 
means  of  lip-reading,  by  pic- 
tures or  writing,  in  an  effort 
to  improve  every  level  of  com-: 
uiunication.  .  . 

J  udges  whose  evaiuati(393S 
were  restricted'  to  exam- 
inations of  comparative,  tapesy 
were  unanimous  in  declaring 
that,  on  the  basis  of  pure  tone 
hearing  thresholds  -  obtained 
by  standard  :  audiometric 
procedures,  "^erapy  diuing 
the  Infra-Code  stuciy  did  not 
appear  to  alter  the  thresholds 
obtained  prior  to  the  therapy 
sessions."  •    '     /•        -  - 

On  the^. matter -of  speech,- 
judges-,  reported,  "Data 
.  analyzed  does  not  indicate  a 
significant  change  in  pre  and 
post  tests.  The  frequency  of 
•scores  from  the  pre-test  and 
post-test  are,,  practically, 
speaking,  identical^'  In  mak- 
ing this  statement,  they  criti- 
cized the  manner  in  which  test 
(iata  had  been  collected  "but 
we  were  doing  what  had  been^ 
prescribed  by- the  manufac- 
turer of  the  equipment  and  ac* 
cording  to  the  parallel  de- 
mands of  the  research  project 
outline.*'  Madeira  and  Mr. 
Hnerner  stated. 

Citing  the  students'  own 
declarations  of  noticed  im- 
provements in  speech  and  not-  , 
i  ,1  ii   supportive   statement?  | 
/rorn  close  relatives  and  ob- ! 
r'^rvers  not  connected  with  the  I 


project,  Madehra  insisted, 
"Lookrag  back,  .l.belierve  that 
th«  tremendous  gains  regis- 
tered in  the  project  with  the 
students  participating  must  be 
credited  to  the  teacher  who 
loved  and  cared  and  gave  o! 
berself  to  students  who  had 
been  overlooked  before  in  the 
educational  jwocess.  The  ben- 
efits of  the  program  could' 
have  been  obtah^ied  without 
the  machinery*  Therefore,"  he-^ 
concluded,  "as  always,  the 
teacher  is  the  key  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  '.disadvantaged 
whether  poor,  black,  Puerto 
Rican,  deaf -  or  bUmi.  The 
greatest  amount  -of  learning 
takes  place  only  when  you 
have  a  good  teacher.** 
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Millersville  State  Colleg*e,  Th-e  Snapper,   August  13,  1973 

earing  Students  Learn 


Thirteen  students  with  per- 
fect hearing  have  spent  much 
of  two  weeks  this  summer 
learning  the  sign  language  for 
the  deaf. 

The  students  were  enrolled 
in  a  three-week  workshop  "Com- 
munication for  the  Deaf  and 
Acoustically  H  a  n  d  i  c  a  p  p  ed" 
which  was  offered  for  the  first 
time. 

Several  deaf  persons  visited 
the  clas.s  to  give  the  students 
experience  in  communicating 
with  individuals  witli  hearing 
difficulties. 

Teaching  the  new  course  was 
the  Rev.  Elvin  Stoltzfus,  a  Men- 
nonitc  minister  wlio  conducts 
services  for  both  the  hearing 
and  the  deaf.  Mr.  Stoltzfus,  an 
adjunct  member  of  the  faculty 
for  the  summer,  conducts  the 
Lanipeter-Strasburg  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  has  worked  in 
several  other  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  deaf. 

The  program  was  offered  by 
the  Department  of  Special  Edu- 
cation.  Dr.  Kichard  Kettering. 


department  chainnan,  said  the 
course  is  an  important  addition 
to  his  curriculum  and  will  be 
offered  again  next  summer.  En- 
rollment will  be  increased  to 
between  20  and  25  students.  I 

Rev.  Stoltzfus  described  the » 
course  as  an  overview  of  com- 1 
munication  with  the  deaf  which  ; 
includes  some  educational  phi- 
losophy, lip  reading,  oral  com- 
munication skills  and  manual 
Communication  skills. 

The  emphasis  is  on  manual 
skills  with  the  course  covering 
800  words,  ideas  or  concepts  ih 
sign  language,  he  said. 

"While  we  cannot  expect  pro- 
ficiency in  800  words  in  three 
we(*ks.  this  exposure  does  give 
a  basic  introduction  to  common- 
ly used  words  and  enables  a 
teacher  to  begin  communication 
with  the  deaf,"  he  added. 

Those  enrolled  in  the  course 
included  elementary  teachers, 
special  education  teachers,  a 
speech  therapist  and  advanced 
undergraduates. 


Sign  Language 
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Lancaster  .Intelligencer  Jpurnal »   December   18,  1973 


InTvltlf vnctr  Jmml  fftti^ 


Clmiciair-Helen  Johnson  demonstrates  the  use     phones  arid  a  hand-held  vibrator,  cah  teach  the  deaf  ^ 
of  the  pamless  Infra-Code  system  that,  through  re-     to  hear  and  correct  speech  impedimenta. 
gulation  of  sound  frequency  and  the  use  of  head-  '         ;       ;  .  .  - 
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Willi  ■Experiinentar'MacHme^''^vi5^®?^  .-.  • j-j 

ic  Offers 


-4 


By  CYNTHIA  MILLER 


liTftll  SUff  Wrlttr'': 
For  the  deaf  and  the  hard^ 

0  f-hearing,  the"  Lancaster 
Cleft  Palate  Clinicr  is  offering 

a  lot  of  hope  through  an  ex-  ' 
perimental  machine  that  can;  ■ 
let  them  hear/  "  , .  , 

Persons  16  years  and  oWer, 
who  are  deaf  or  hard  of.  hear- 
ing, can  obtain  free  speech 
and  hearing  therapy  through 
the  local  clinic  and  the  infra- 
code  system  it  is  offering*.  / 

The  system,  according  *;  to 
James  Fricke,  who  directs  th* 

1  0  c  a  IV  project  as  well  -aar 
serving  -as  assistant  professor 
of  th«  State  University- ef  New 
Y  0  rk  at  Albany,  centers 
around  -a  machine  that  can 
produce  the  whole  range  of 
sound  through  the  use  of  low 
frequency  transmissions,  . 
TRAINED  TO  HEAR  -      \  ]\ 

'•Even  people  who  are  deaf 
retain  some  element  of  hear-  " 
ing/'  explained  Fricke,  **And 
it  is  possible  to  train  people  to ^  \ 
hear  on  the  low  frequency 
range  where  they  retain  thU 
amount  of  hearing." .  . 

What  this  means  for  the 
hard-of-hearing  or  deaf  person 
io  that  hearing  can  be  learned.  « 
through  the^infra-code  system f 
and  speecii  defects  and  even  f 
the  inability  to  speak  can  be 
mastered. 

*'We  dan  train  persons  to  obi 
s^rve  alV  the  discreteness 'Ijf '^^ 
language  using  this  limited 
spectrum  of  sound,"  he  con- 
tinued, noting  that  the  system,, 
which  is  stiH  experimental,  in 
gaining  more  widespread  use. 

The  aeft  Palate  Clinic,  con- 
cerned primarily  with  facial 
and  mouth  disorders,  got  into 
the  business  of  hearing  exam- 
inations some  years  ago  when 
it  was  noted  that  persons  with 
cleft  palate  problems  also  had 
more  of  a  hearing  loss  than 
other  persons. 


.  .T h  e  .^mfry-code  therapy.^/.  Speech  theiai>y-cah^aisq 
however;  is  jur  offshoot  that  isr^*  offered^-  ''^'^'^  J^fr 

?>^cl  ^L-fll^  ^S?""*;  f*' . <>W>i  SPEECH  PROBLEMixr' 

those  -.with,  cleft  palate  prol^^  •  i\\  /t-'-  •     .  ■  ^t-: 

^lems.'t":  -'-    ;'  ■  -  f  r 

The  clinic  took  over  the  prS 
gram,  whick  is  funded  Jby  the; 
•  state .  Department  of-*  Edudai-., 
tion,  from  the  Adult  Education 
program  kist  August  -5/. 

Since.  October,  once  or  twice 
each  w^ek,  for  one-half  to  one. 
hour,  ^  Mrs.  .  Helen  ^  Johnson 
goes;  through  sounds— from 
Ii?w,  .frequency  to  higher  fre-^ 
(jueacies;;.,  \: , 
^  And  on  the  other  side,  tfe 
deaf  .person  *sits,  head  phones 
connecting  him.  to  the  infrsfc: 
code  mach&e,  hand-held - 
vibrator-pulsator  pressing  on 


VPersons>fab  .are  hard^^ 
hearing,-  developT  their'  b9^: 
speech:  problems,",  adckdS 
James  •  Fricke*  '^Of ten  thetf 
speech  .  lack^  >  an';  eraotiorial 
content,  isjx^aracteriied 
high  pitch.Tl;. 

Through  ^.ihfricode,  ther 
can.  hear  ^und:>  much  -ther^ 
way  they  .would  ^ with  normal . 
hearing,  so  they  ban  4eam*t«>! 
speajc  nor;^'ally,:  thuE-  ^doih^ 
away  .withL.a  handicap  that" 
shouldn't  have  to  accompany 
their  deafness',  \y 
^)-VInfra-code  sfiows  tKat:y55 
can  train  pwsons  to  detect  the 
uniqueness.^;  of  each,  of  ^ouf 


o  nh^-  T^^..^^^  aounds'without  havinglbo 

a  physical  sensation  also  that    amolifyth^.thm.igh  .inVn 


sounds  are  being  made. 
y.;/'First  we  find  the  level  .o£ 
sound  bri  the'machine  whicihfii ' 
the  best- hearing  level  for  thr*. 
person,^  :^  explained  '  Helen't 
Johnson:'  ''Then  we  repeat^^^' 
'sentences  made  up  of  low.  fre- 
quency sounds,  gradually  ad-  ' 
justing  the  filtering  device  on 
*the  machine  until  there  is  no 
filter,  and  the  person  is  hear- 
ing the  sound  exactly  as  he 
would  without  the  machi^ 


mg  low  frequency  sounito? 
noted  Fricke.^  t,.^  .. 
;  Presently, the.  project-i* 
being,  usedrby '  deaf  >persdQ» 

/only. ,  :\  .>:^t: 

'  The  clinic  would  like  tofe^ 
pand  this/offering  the  service 
to  hard-of-hearing.  personii 
.also.  \    ^  ' 

Tmp%  for  thi^rapy  apoofil^ 
ments  are  flexible,  acconjwg 
to  clinician  Helen  Johnson* 
w>'n  added  that  the  program 


^Thi»,-  fteq,  a  the  leammgr  wiU^be  running  through  the 
^Iffocessormfra-eound^.  ^  .'.fe -Summer  and  j^rt-hapi  longer 
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txpenmentah 


acnine 


.V  Senlencw  »iow7 

petted  at  the  ler^  Kst  !dr;tbft>J 
indiYidual,  tb«t  a  jfiltem^  de-^ 
rice  on  the  machim  is  gradu-  i 
.  aUj  fluijusted  until  th«re  is  na 
titer  at  aD^  vid  the  person- is 


An  expenmefltal  machine  at 
the  Lancaster:: Cleft  Palate  • 
Clinic  is  offering  hope  for.  the 
deaf  and  hard-of-beariny. ^ 

The  machine,  whidt-produc- ^ 
es  the  whole  range  of  sound  [ 
through  the  use  of  .low  fre- 

of  an  mfra^  system  at  the  4  h^.^mStf  witto* 


local  clinic,  under,. the  direD^rv-j*  ^  ".-^k:,-      .  .  i^r  .  ^ 
tionof  James  Fricke,.  aw-^ARESULTOFDISCWERIjES'*::^ 
tant  prpf««)r  of  the  ^Statj^^^n^ 
University  of  New  York  kAl^l^^^^^^^  i^ 

POSSIBLE  TO  TRAIN  i^V^^diw^ 

"Even  people- who  are-deit^v  cleft  palite'ra^^ 
retain  some  element  of  hearK^  nuares^of  -^- htir^ 
ing,  and  it  is  poesihie  to  traiir:|^  other  yperaoiis.  .  And,^t^^^ 
people  to  hear  on  the  lowifire-  ^-^'chlne  is  helping  to  overcome  aV 
quency  range  where  tbe3«rrr«P**^3^jM'^P'^^^<*  neednV  acr* 
tain  this  amormt  ol  hearingv*^^?' company  deafness  —  spcedj 
Frickesaid        ■    --r^L^  f^proMett»>--  ^-^^^ 
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clinician   to  hav-e   some  knowledge  of   the  hearing  status  of 
the   patient  prior   to   her   clinical   treatment;      and  secondly, 
it  is   a  way  of  measuring  any  possible  change   that  might 
result   from   this   clinical  intervention. 

The   audiometric   tests   included  pure   tone   air   and  bone 
conduction   assesnents,    speech   reception   thresholds    (SRT) ,  and 
discrimination   tests.      Additionally,   a  multiple  choice 
speech   discrimination   test  was   used,   patterned   after   the  work 
of  Dr.    Carl  Asp,   University   of  Tennessee.     This  discrimination 
test   divides   stimulus  words   according   to   their  acoustic 
composition    (high,   medium,    low),   and  may  be   a   better  measure 
of    the   persons'    communication   abilities   than   are   the  tra- 
ditional  discrimination   tests.      A  Word   Intelligibility  by 
Picture   Identification   Test  x;as   also  given   to   each  subject. 

All   spee-zh   discrimination   tests  were  given  free  field, 
both  with  and  without    the  patient   using  his   hearing   aid.  The 
free   field   stimulus   items  were  presented  at   a   level   of   65  dB 
ANSI.      SRT's   were   determined  by   standard   audiometric  testing 
procedures . 

Rc-test  was   done   following   24   therapy   sessions.  The 
patient  was   encouraged    to   schedule   sessions   on  at   least  a 
t\7ice-~weekly  basis,    but   most   chose   a   once-weeltly  course. 
One   subject  was   seen   on   a   three   times/ v/eek   schedule.  Hours 
for   the   therapy   sessions  were   flexible,   depending   on  the 
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work  schedule  and  proximity   to   the  Clinic. 

CI inician  ^  s  Training 

The  clinician  for  the  Project  has  been  Nrs.  Helen 
Johnson.     Mrs.   Johnson  received  her  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree   from  Millersville  State  College,  majoring  in  psych- 
ology.    She  has   taken  30  hours   in  speech  pathology  and 
audiology  at   the  undergraduate  level,   and  has  had   68  hours 
of   clinical  practicuum.     Prior   to. accepting  the  position 
as   clinician  for  this  project,  Mrs.   Johnson  was  research 
assistant   in  speech  science  at   the  Clinic. 

Mrs.   Johnson  has  participated   in  a  number  of  activities 
designed   to   assist   her   in  her   role  as   clinician  with  this 
Project,     Infra  Code  Inc.   sent   their  representative,  Niss 
Jan^t   •'•litl:,    to  assist  T^rs.   Jo'mson  with   training   for  work- 
ing v;ith  adults.     Miss  Whitt  has   no   formal  college  training 
that   specifically  qualifies  her   for   this   task,   but  has  had 
considerable  practical   experience  with   that   Company  in  its 
training  activities. 

During   the  first  summer  of   the  project  year,  Mrs. 
Johnson  and   clinicians   from  the  Harrisburg  Project  Happy  Talk 
and   from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Oral   School  for   the  Deaf, 
Scranton,   attended  a   three-day  workshop  at   the  University  of 
Tennessee  under   the  direction  of  Br.    Carl   Asp.      Dr.    Asp  has 
x/orked   extensively  with   the   techniques  and  methodologies 
developed  by  Dr.   Guberina,   and  was  helpful    to   the  clinicians 


1^- 

by  explaining  both  the   theoretical  and  practical  facets 

of   this   rehabilitative   technique.      It   should   be  pointed  out 

again  that   Infra  Code's   technology  and  methodologies  were 

a  direct   result  of   the  original  work  by  Guberina.     There  are 

differences,   but   the   similarities   are  numerous . 

Mrs.   Johnson  has  supplemented  her  formal   training  with 
observations  at   the  Happy  Talk  Project,   and  at  Scranton,  and 
has   attended  meetings   of  .the  Conference  of  Executives  of 
American  Schools   for   the  Deaf   (CEASD)    in  Tucson,   and  the 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  Asso.ciation  in  Atlanta.     At    the  Atlanta 
meeting   she   attended   a  course  on   the  Use  of   Residual  Hearing. 

She  was   invited   to   participate   in  a   three-day  workshop 
sponsored  by   the  Pennsylvania   State  Oral  School  for   the  Deaf 
entitled   ^'Extended  Low  Frequency  Auditory  Amplification  and 
the  Deaf   Child/'   held   in  White  Haven,   Pennsylvania  on  June 
17-19,   1974.     Mrs.   Johnson  has  also   taken  two  courses  in 
sign   language;   one   at  Millersville  State  College,    the  other 
sponsored  by   the  Lancaster  Hearing  Conservation  Center's 
Counseling  Service   for   the  Deaf. 

Other  Personnel 

Dr.   James  E.   Fricke   left   the   employ  of   the   Clinic  during 
Che  project  year  and   thereby  relinquished  his   position  as. 
Project  Director.     He  did   agree   to   continue  with   the  Project 
in  an  advisory  role,   and  has   remained   a   consultant   to  the 
present  time. 
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Hr .   John  Peter,   social  worker  for   the   Clinic,  also 
terminated  his   enploymern:  •     His  position  has  not  yet  been 
filled,   but   the  materials   suggested  by  him   for  evaluation 
of   the  Project   population  are  still  being  used. 

Dr.    Elca  Swigart   continues   to  perform  all  audiometric 
testing  for   the  Project.     Dr.    Swigart  has  been  affiliated 
with   the  Clinic   since  1968.      She   assisted  uith  the  pre-  and 
post-  audiometric  evaluations  during   the   first  year  of  the 
Lancaster   Infra   Code  project. 

The   Lancaster  Cleft  Palate  Clinic,  which  has  been 
certified   by  the   State  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
as   an   audiometric   testing   facility  approved   for  payment  under 
their   auspices,   has   a   full   complement  of  audiometric  equipment 
including   a  sound- treated  room.      In  addition   to  being  able 
to   complete  a  full  battery  of  audiometric   tests,    the  Clinic 
facilities   are   also   equipped   to   do  hearing   aid  evaluations 
and   r ecommenda t  ions . 

Therapy  Protocol 

It   is  only  possible   to   describe  generally   the  therapy 
protocol,    since   the   therapeutic  process   is  individualized. 
Initially,    the   clinician's   task  is   to   determine   the  filter 
settings   resulting   in  optimum  subject  response.      This  de- 
termination comes  about   as   a  result   of   the   patient's  audio- 
gram,   but   also   by  eliciting   subjective   responses   from  the 
subject  regarding   the   input  signal. 
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If   the  patient  has   some   residual-  hearing  and  a 
minimum  language   capacity,   he   is  presented  with  words  and 
sentences'  and   asked  which   setting  "sounds   best."     A  patient 
without   language   is   instructed    to  repeat  what  he  "hears" 
and   the   optimal   frequency  response  of   the   amplifier  is 
that   setting  where   the   response   is  most  similar   to  the 
input . 

The   severely   hard-of-hearing   subject   is   then  given 
several   sessions  with  simple  words   and  sentences  which  are 
amplified   through  his  optimal   setting  and   also  presented 
by  means   of   a  bone  vibrator   to   the  palm  of    the  hand.  The 
volume   control   is   set  at   a   comfortable  loudness   level  for 
both   the  vibrator   and  earphones. 

Subjects  with  affected   speech   are  provided  with  an 
opportunity   to   listen   to   their   own  production  through  the 
filter   settings   as   a  means   of   altering  their  defective 
articulation.      The   suprasegmental  aspects   of   the  speech 
pattern,    e.g.   rhythtr,    intonation,   pitch,   quality   and  rate, 
are   taught    through   example   and  practice. 

Language  development  for  the  pre-lingually  deaf  is 
emphasised,  beginning  i?ith  the  aural  lan^ua^e  vjhich  will 
be  most   immediately  useful   to    the  subject. 

As   the   subject  advances   through   the    therapeutic  prog- 
ram  the   amplification   is   reduced   as   a  means   of  making  him 
"reach"    for   the  acoustic   clue.      The   filter   settings   are  then 
.-gradually   changed    toward   a   direct  amplification  setting, 
similar   to   the    free   field   speech   the   patient  will  receive 
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i!i  a  norral   corvcraa  t:  ional  situation. 

The. clinician  maintains  an  anecdotal  record  of  e^ch 
therapy  session,   noting  her  subjective   impressions   as  well 
as   any  objective   changes   that  may  transpire. 
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RESULTS   AND  DISCUSSION 

Tes  t   Resul t s 

As   previously  stated,    subject  re-test  was   done  after 
24   therapy   sessions.      Of  the  seventeen  patients   seen,  not 
enough  have  completed   a  re-test   to   allow  the  data   to  be 
statif5  ticaily   analyzed.     A  more  thorough  analysis  will  be 
possible   following   this  year's   continuation  of   the  present 
project.      The  results   of  all  audiometric  tests  are  included 
in  Appendix  C. 

It  is  possible  to  get  some  impressions  about  what  is 
happening  by  looking  at  the  several  subjects  who  have  gone 
through   the   re-test  battery. 

Notice,    for  example,    subject  E,S.      On   the  original 
battery  of   audiometric   tests   this   subject  had  no  response 
to    the  standard   SRT,    nor   the  standard   speech  discrimination 
test,      ■^olloving   the   24   thcrany  sessions,   her  speech  re- 
ception  threshold  was   68  dB,   and   the  speech   discr inination 
had   risen   to   24%.      It   also   appears   that   the   results   of  the 
tests   done  while   the  patient  was  wearing  her  hearing  aid  were 
consistently  higher.  r 

'Subject  C,A.   gave  no   responses   to   any   of  the  original 
audiometric   tests,   but   following   24  therapy   sessions,   she  had 
demonstrated  16%   correct  on  the  Word   Intelligibility  by  Picture 
Identification   test,    and   57%   correct  on.  the  Asp  discrimination 
test. 
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V/hile  most  patients   are  seen  on  a  once/week  basis, 
it  should  be  pointed   out  that   these   two   subjects  have  chosen 

s  . 

a  different  schedule.      E.S.    is   seen   twice/week,   and   for  a 
period  of   time  C.A.   was   seen  three  times/week. 

At   thd *Veg inning   of   their   therapy   each  subject  recorded 
a  speech   sample.      Following   24   therapy  sessions   a  second 
speech  sample  was   recorded.     None  of   these  has  been  analyzed 
due   to   the   limited  number  of   patients  who  have   completed  this 
many   therapy   sessions,   but   possibly   some   subjective  im- 
pressions  should  be  noted. 

Subject  M.Y.    is   a  20  year  old  male  who,   upon  arrival  in 
the   program,   had   a  severely   restricted   verbal   output.  For 
example,    if  he  wanted   to  convey   the   idea:      "I  have   to  leave 
now  because   I   start  work  at   7:00.*'   he  would  have  said, 
**Work.    Seven.'*     At   this  point   in   time  he   is   doing  much  more 
verbalizing,   as   reported  by  his  parents   and  neighbors.  His 
articulation   is   still  very  much   that   of   a   deaf  person,   but  that 
too   appears   to  be  improving* 

J.S.'s   family   is   seeing   a  change   in  his   speech,  as 
is   the   family   of  T.G.   P.H.    appears,   also,    to  be   inproving  in 
articulation  and  suprasegmen tal  aspects   of  speech. 

The   speech   data  need   to  be  analyzed,   as   previously  men- 
tioned,  but   this  vjill  not   be  done  until   the   end   of   the  present 
project  year.      It   is   anticipated   that   trained   speech  judges 
will   be   employed   to  judge   the  before  and   after  samples. 
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Clinical   Irpressions     -     Mrs.   Helen  Johnson 

If   there  is   one  overall  impression   that  I  have  re- 
ceived   from   the  first  year's  operation,    it   is   that   the  speech 
of  niy  patients   is   improving.     This  needs   to  be  documented 
by   future  study,   but   to  ne   it   is  obvious.     There   is  also  some 
indication   that  language   is   improving   for   some  of  my  clients. 
This,    in  spite  of   the  fact   that   I  am  not   trained   as  a  teacher 
of   language.      Possibly  what   is   happening   is   that   the  subjects 
are  profiting  more  by  the   limited  acoustic  clues   than  they 
did  previously.     Maybe   they  really  are   learning   to  listeni 

I  have   experienced   a   good  deal  of   frustration  during  the 
first  year,   principally  because  of   the   inadequate   training  to 
which   I  was   exposed.     The   three   days  spent   at   the  University 
of  Tennessee  were  valuable,   and   I  did  learn  some   things  from 
Hiss  Whitt   of   Infra   Code.      Maybe  what  I'm  looking   for   is  a 
cook  book  and   there   is  no    such   thing   around.      Regardless,    it  is 
in   this   area   that   I  have  my  most   serious  misgivings   about  the 
program. 


APPENDIX  A 

Correspondence  Between  Clinic,   Infra  Code,  Inc. 
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LANCASTER  CLEFT  PALATE  CLINIC 

MEMORANDUM 

TO:    DT-.  James  E.  grigke   ,        ,  DATE:  ^AT/T^ 


FROM:   .   SUBJECT: 


Attached  herewith  are  single  copies  of  ^o^-J^f  °^f^°f. 

ILX  't;i;phonef  on^fsuess  that  there  -if t  have  been 

a  dozen  or  Sore  ialls.    Please  sort  out  what  you  need  from  the 
attached  for  your  report. 

Out-  nttornev  has  now  paid  S900  (net  of  3  months  rental  less 
credit pef  Mrf  sL^ey' sVe?ter.  July  15.  197*)  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

A.  M.  Shank 


ERIC 


April  8,  1974 


Mr»  Lyxm.  Ray  Singley  '  /  _  .  /  ^\ 
E3<ecutive  Vice  President _ 
i^erican- Scientific  Industries',  Int VI. 
1020  Prospect',,.  ' 
La  Jolla r  California'  ' 

Dear  Mr .  , Singley :  . f  :  .  .Z  T   -  -    T  «      T  J . 

With- respect  to  the  lease  agreement  between  J  your  firm 
and  the  Lancaster  Cleft  Palate  Clinic  covering  the 
Model  #401. Infra-Code  Clinical  System  and  requiring 
rental  payjHenfescat  $450  per  zncnth,  as  you  are  aware^ 
the  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  served  Notice 
of  Levy  upon  such  accrued  payables ,  and  dated  as 
received  March  20^  1974,    Accordingly  payment  due 
April  1,  1974  was  drawn  payable  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  mailed  to  the  local  agent, 
Mr.  Carl  Walmer,  on  March  22;  1974.  Subsequently, 
by  telephone,  yo?a  drew  to  o\ir  attention  the  levy 
identified  the  taxpayer  as  Infra  Coda  Inc.  and 
stated  such  firm  no  longer  existed  and  that  it  had 
been  purchased  by  American  Scientific  Ind.    The  \ 

/  lease  agreement  lists  the  supplier  of  equipment  as  \ 
Infra  Code  Division,  American  Scientific  Industries  j 
at  the  same  address.    Therefore  we  believed  the  two  j 

vwere  one  and  the  same*  '  ~"       ~  '    ^  ^ 


In  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  at  your  request,  and 
believing  the  I.R.S-  was  perhaps  in  error,  we 
stopped  payment  at  the  bank  on  the  one  and  only 
check  ($450)  that  had  been  drawn.     During  the 
interim  there  has  been  much  commisnication  by 
telephone  by  your  fi^irm  and  by  us  in  effort  to 
datermina  to  whom  payment  should  be  made-^under  the 


Mr.  Isynn  Ray  Singlay  .. 
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April  8,  1974 

circiaastancea.    Yoxir  latest  convarsation  with  me 
indicataa  you  are  worlcing  to  resolve  differences 
with  the  I.R.S^  and  that  you  would  forward  to  ua  a 
letter  agreeing  to  otnr^niakijig  payments  to  the  I^R.S 
ill  accord  with' its- interpretation;:^       of  this  data 
no  such-  latter  nor  any  written  coznniunicatiott  has 
been  received-  from- suiyone^ 

We  have- no- wish;  nor  intent  to  default  in  paying 
the  monthly  rental  obligation  •    Wa  do  not  want  to 
bectane -party  to  any  litigaticm  on  this  rnatter;:.    We  ^ 
wi'll/iapprecxate- receiving  a  -  communication  from  you 
confirming  your  telephoned"  expression  to  relieve* 
our  position i'-  -        '■-.•^'■^  •.  ^ 

•  ,      "  Sincerely,""'*^ 


A.        Shank  "- 
Administrator  ""^ 


in 
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April  8,  1974 


Mr,  a.  M.  Shank,  Administrator 
Lancaster  Cleft  Palate  Clinic 
24  North  Lime  Street 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  17602 

Res  Infra-Code  Inc.    vs   Internal  Revenue  Service 

Dear  Mr.  Shank : 

This  letter  will  com=irm  our  many  conversations  regarding  the 

STATUS  OF  AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  INDUSTRIES,  INTERNATIONAL'S  OBLIGATION 
TOWARD  THE  LIABILITY  OF  TAXES  FOR  iNFRA-CODE,    INC.     IT  HAS  BEEN 
DETERMINED  BY  THE  CORPORATION  THAT  WE  WILL  OBTAIN  A  RELEASE  IN  HAND 
FROM  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE  AT  THE  TIME  WE  MAKE  FULL  PAYMENT 
OF  THIS  OUTSTANDING  OBLIGATION  IN  BEHALF  OF  lNFRA-<iODE,  INC. 

In  THE  INTERIM,  YOU  ARE  INSTRUCTED  TO  FOLLOW  WHATEVER  COURSE  \ 
YOUR  LEGAL  COUNSEL  DEEMS  NECESSARY  TO  AVERT  ANY  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  j 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE.     THIS  INCLUDES  THE  PAYMENT  OF  FUNDS  TO  / 

,    THE  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  are  due  American  Scientific  ^ 
Industries,  International. 

We  WANT  TO  ALSO  INFORM  YOU  THAT  THE  PAYMENT  OF  THIS  LIABILITY 

OF  Infra-Code  Inc.,  by  American  Scientific  Industries,  International 

WILL  BE  DONE  UNDER  THE  STRONGEST  PROTEST.  /ThE  VALIDITY  OF  THE  CLAIM 
and  the  service  UPON  YOU  OF  THE  LEVY  FOR  iNFRA-CODE,   INC.,  DOES  NOT 
INCLUDE  THE  CONTRACTUAL  OBLIGATION  BETWEEN  YOURSELF  AND  AMERICAN 

Scientific  Industries,  InternationauI  /Even  so,  Mr.  Ercole  Leonardo, 
Revenue  Officer  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  has  stated  to  me 

personally  that  he  would  take  WHATEVER  STEPS  NECESSARY,   IN  THE  VARIOUS 
projects  similar  to  yours,  to  OBTAIN  THE  FUNDS  DUE  AND  THIS  INCLUDED 
CONFISCATION  OF  EQUIPMENT  .j  Ta__AyERTJ2lES^ 

THESE  PROJKIS^OM^^DES^^  AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  INDUSTRIES, 

I  r^ESNAnP^  ALjFE^  JHH^  SJ^NGK^ 

p^RojEST.    After  all,  human  lives  and  futures  are  of  more  import/^nce 

THAN  proving  WHO  IS  RIGHTI 


Sincerely, 


Executive  Vice-President 


LRS/KL8 


AMERICAN  SCIEMTIFIC  INDUSTHiES,  INTERNATIONAL 

1020  PROSPECT,  SUITE  404,  LA  JOLLA,  CALIFORNIA  92037 
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H.  K.  COOPER  INSTITUTE  FOR  RESEARCH,  EDUCATION  AND  REHABIQTATIOK  ' 

Or  THE 

LANCASTER  CLEFT  PALATE  CLINIC 

24  N.  LIME  STREET  '    .      LANCASTER.  PA.  17602 

TELEPMONg;  A  C.  717  -  39.*-379i 


H.  K.  COOLER,  Sr/..  D.D.S..  SC.D..  DIR.  EMER. 

J.  A.  COO?»£r?.  D.D.S..  DlRECTOf* 

R.  E.  LONG.  D.n.S.,  ASS  T.  DIRECTOR 

A.  M.SHArjK.  ADMINISTRATOR  . 

MEDICAL-SURGICAI. 

INTSRMAU  Me.OICINS 

H.  K.  COOPER.  JR.,  M,D.,  CHIEF 

J.  P.  BEITTEU.  M.D. 
MYSTIC  SU»C^£«Y 

R.  U.  HARDING.  D.D^.,  M.D. 
O  TC^L.  A  »  V  ?«  GO  L-O  or 

J.  V/.  MIUUER,  JR.»  M.D. 
OfOl-OCV 

S.  STOOU,  M.D. 

DENTAL 

M.  MAZAHSRI,  D.D^.,  MJSc.,  CHIEF 
OWTHOOOMTJC5 

R.  e.  LONG.  D.D.S. 

J.  A.  COOPER.  D.D.S. 

I.  V.  UHLEIR.  D.D.S. 

H.  D.  ECKHAHT.  D.D.S. 

D.  N.  RANAULl.  D.D3. 

M.  D.  B4ESECK£R 
A.  C.  HARDIMO 
RAOIOUOCIC  TCCH^#OUOGV 

J.  R.  HECHT.  R.T. 
SPEECH  PATHOLOGV 

R.  T.  MIUUARD.  M.A.,  CHIEF 
J.  F13CHSL.  M.S. 
C.  WATT.  D.A. 

E.  T.  SWIGART.  Pm.D- 

L.Ar>YWGECTCM»?«C  r^XM A»l UlT ATlOM 
V/.  C.  HEIiif 

EDUCATION 

L:.  R.  MILLARD,  B.S.  1»  Eo. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

J.  p.  PETCR,  M.Oiv..  A-C-S.\y..  CHIEF 

n:£SIDEfJTlAL  COUNSELING 
J.T.  FATZINr-.ER.  M.OIV. 
M.  FATZINGER.  D.A. 

RESEARCH 

V/.  ?     KROGMAW,  PH.D..  CHJEF 

hl.CANTEP,  M.A. 

J.  A.COO.''c:R.  D.D.S. 

R.  L.  WAROlriG.  D.D.S..  M.D. 

R.  £.  UO.^/G.  D.D.G. 

M.  MAZAHERJ.  D.D^..  M.Sc. 

J.  A.  MEtER,  PH.D. 

R.  T.  MILLAHD,  M.A. 

J.  V7.  MILL?:n.  JR.,  M.D. 

J.P.  PET=:r?.  M.Djv.,  A.C.S.W. 

E.  T.  G'.VIGAHT,  Ph.D. 
CO NSULTANTS 

JFfAOJOLOCY 

W.  .M.  BERRY.  JR..  D.DJS.,  M.Sc. 
.P.  V/.  EYLER,  /  J.D. 
OR  AU  MS  OtClME  ANO  PCRIODOMTICS 

J.  J.  BEriTMAN.  D.D.S. 
oi=»Ai.  su??r.ERr 

-  L.  A.  DOLAM,  D.DJS. 
SP-EFICK  PArHOL.or.r 
G.  M.  djllef;.  M.Eo. 


June  7,  1974 


Mr.  Lynn  Singley 
Infra  Coda,  Inc. 
American  Scientific  Industries 
1020  Prospect  Street 

Lajolla,  California    92037  • 
Dear  Mr.  Singley: 

This  is  to  confirm  our  telephone  conversation  of  May  29th  at 
which  time  we  discussed  the  following  points: 

1.  The  Infra  Code  machine  is  still  not  working  correctly 
as  reported  to  you  at  least  eight  weeks  earlier; 

2.  The  Lancaster  Cleft  Palate  Clinic  is  not  interested  in 
renewing  the  lease  for  said  machine  for  another  year; 

3.  You  indicated  that  your  representative  v/ould  be  stopping 
at  the  Clinic  "next  week"  to  pick  up  the  machine  and 
that  the  Clinic  would  not  need  to  pay  the  final  month's 
lease  payment. 

I  assume  these  points  are  in  agream.ent  with  your  recollection  of 
that  conversation.    My  reason  for  writing  is  that  the  machine  is 
still  at  the  Clinic,  having  not  yet  been  picked  up  by  your 
representative.   Please  advise  what  you  would  like  us  to  do. 

Further,  this  letter  is  to  state  for  the  record  our  belief  that  the 
service's  provided  by  Infra  Code  have  been  unsatisfactory.  For 
example,  v/e  were  given  oral  assurances  that  your  company  would 
assist  v/ith  the  training  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  this  has  not  been 
realized.   On  another  occasion,  we  were  told  that  a  malfunctionin 


A  HOSPITAU  FOFi  ORAL  FACJAL  DLFOn -M  !Tf        AMD  COMMUNICATI VT  D  t  SO?^  O  tzTR  S 

ACCi^eoiTCu  Br  AM^RiCAfi  i.PZr.cH  a  hearing  associ atio.'^; 

ME:ME4EFi  Oi'   THE  AMER;CAN  HOSPITAL  AliSOCI ATlO.S  *t 
Mr.MUEH  O?  PENNOYUVAMI  A  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION 

m»:m;;::r  or  American  OEriTAi.  association 


Mr.  Lynn  Singley 
June  7,  1974 
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microphone  would  be  replaced  by  Airmail  Special  Delivery.   That  was  six  weeks 
ago  and  has  not  yet  arrived.  Additionally,  your  repeated  promises  of  clariiicaUon 
of  the  tax  lien  situation  has  not  resulted  in  a  resolution  of  that  problem. 

I  trust  that  you  will  move  with  dispatch  in  regards  to  the  Infra  Code  unit  here  at 
the  Clinic. 


Mr.  Clarence  Dittenhafer,  Jr. 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Department  of  Education 
Box  911 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Sincerely, 


James  E.  Fricke,  Ph.D. 


JEF:dk 


cc:   Mr.  A.  M.  Shank,  Administrator 
Lancaster  Cleft  Palate  Clinic 
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July  15,  1974 


Mr.  A.  M.  Shank,  Adtninistrator 
Lancaster  Cleft  Palate  Clinic 
24  North  Lime  Street 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  17602 

Ro:     Internal  Revenue  Service  Levy 

Dear  Mr.  Shank: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  28,  1974. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  could  not  answer  sooner,  which  was  due  to  my  travels  and 
involvement  with  the  implementation  of  the  Infra  Coda  methodology  in  several  areas 
of  the  country.     Upon  a  careful  study  of  your  letter,  I  can  readily  xinderstand  the 
situation  in  which  the  Lancaster  Cleft  Palate  Clinic  finds  itself. 

Let  rue  clarify  and  restate  our  position  in  regard  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
"Notice  of  Levy"  dated  April  15,  1974   (copy  attached). 

The  name  "Infra  Code  Division    of  American  Scientific  Industries,  International  was 
derived  from  the  use  of  a  methodology  that  was  pioneered  by  Infra  Code,  Incorporated 
of  V/ashington,  D.C.     The  levy  that  v/as  delivered  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Seirvice 
named  Infra  Code,  Incorporated .    As  I  have  stated  before,  that  corporation  has  been 
dissolved  and  has  no  connection  whatsoever  with  American  Scientific  Industries, 
International-     I  have  personally  informed  the  I.R.S.  that  if  they  feel  they  have 
justification  to  levy  against  American  Industries,  International,  they  should  do  so,  • 
but  as  you  are  awaxe,  nothing  of  that  nature  has  ever  occurred. 

In  regard  to  our  letter  of  April  8,  1974  wherein  I  stated  that,  "It  has  been  deter- 
laincid  by  the  Corporation  that  we  will  obtain  a  release  in  bond  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  at  the  time  we  make  full  payment  of  this  outstanding  obligation  in 
behalf  of  Infra  Code,  Inc."      Since  the  date  of  that  letter  our  legal  counsel  and  the 
corporation  has  researched  the  matter  totally  and  found  that  American  Scientific 
Industries  has  no  such  responsibility.     And  so  you  are  to  disregard  the  instructions 
contained  in  that  letter. 

Mr.  Shank;     I  believe  if  you  will  submit  this  letter  to  your  counsel,  he  will  agree 
v;ith  our  attorneys  that  a  Notice  of  Levy  from  the  I.R.S.  is  valid  only  for  th^  day 
of  service  and  only  upon  funds  due  the  company  named  per  Sec-  6331,  para,    (b)  . 
(see  the  reverse  side  of  attached  copy  of  Levy) .    Therefore,  would  you  please  forward 
your  check  in  the  amount  that  I  will  specify  below  so  that  we  may  conclude  the  natter 
of  your  Lease  Agreement' with  American  Scientific  Industries,  International.  The 
AfVJirican  Scientific  Industries  equipment  which  is  in  your  possession  will  be  picked 
up  by  a  repreL.entative  of  our  company,  prior  to  the  end  of  August  this  year. 

AMERiCAN  SCiEiMTiFiC  IMDUSTRiES,  INTERNATIONAL 
1020  PROSPECT,  SUITE  404,  l.AJOLLA,  CALIFORNIA    92037  '= 


Mr.  A»  M.  Shank,  Adminstrator 
Lancaster  Cleft  Palate  Clinic 
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July  15,  1974 


As  we  discussed  in  our  previous  telephpne  conversations,  American  Scientific 
Industries,  International  is  making  an  adjustment  for  the  period  of  time  the 
eqiiipment  was  inoperative.     This  adjustment  will  amount  to  one  month's  rental 
of  $450.     According  to  our  records,  the  balance  due  American  Scientific 
Industries,  after  the  adjustment,  is  for  the  months  of  April  and  May  1974,  in 
the  total  amount  of  $900- 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  project  didn't  enjoy  the  great  success  that  American 
Scientific 's  other  Infra  Code  projects  have  had  and  are  enjoying. 

Sincerely, 

AT-IERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  INDUSTRIES,  INTERNATIONAL 


Exec.  Vice  President 


XiZ^S  r  S  3 
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AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  irJDUSTRlES,  INTERNATIONAL 
1020  PROSPECT,  SUITE  404,  LA  JOLLA,  CALIFORNIA  92037 


H.  K.  COOPER  INSTITUTE  FOR  RKjEAKUrt.  tuu^niiwi^i 

or  THS 

LAHCASTER  CLEFT  PALATE  CUMIC 

24  N.  LIME  STREET  LANCASTER.  PA.  17602 
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Mrv  Lynn  Ray  Singley, 
Executive  Vice  Pres. 
iimerican  Scientific  Ind* 
1020  prospect.  Suite  404 
La  Jolla,  California 


Dear  Mr.  Singley: 

Thanlc  you  for  your  le 
for  your  fixii^s  credit  of 
adjustment  for  period  of  e 

^fitli  reference  to  the 
Clinic*  s  attorney,  vre  are 
muni  cation  as  to  whom  and 


Subj:     I.H.  S>  Levy 


tter  of  July  15,  1974,  and 
-§450  (One  month,  rental)  as 
q^uipment  nalfunction. 

I.R.S.  levy,  through  the 
avraiting  appropriate  cora- 
to  what  extent  ve  are  liabl 


Sincer^y, 

a/h*  Shanlc, 
Administrator 


,  CHIEF 
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FO.-iM  663-A 

(rlcV.  K\AH.  1  .>70} 


DATE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THS  TREASUHY -INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 


r 


2h  llcrfeh  lira  Streeii 


You  ora  her-^bv  noJIfied  thanhara  is  now  dua,  owing  and  unpaid  to  lha  UniNd  Slafas  of  Amsrica  from  tht  laxpoyar 


TAX  FORM 
NO. 

PERIOD  ENDED 

DATEOF 
ASSESSMENT 

IDENTIFYING  NO. 

UNPAID  • 
BALANCE  OP  ... 
ASSESSMENT, 

*  STATUTORY 
■  ADOmONS 

'  .      .TOTAt     .  • 

720? 

02-13-721: 

1836,32;:',. ,;; ;: 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  DU2 

Yoy  ere  furK-sr  naJift'»d  tha^  d-rmand  has  bf?dn  mad^  for  the  amount  s^r  far^h  heram  upon  ^h^  tsxpayar  who  has  negi^cJed 
or  r  -fused  la  pay.  and  ihat  such  amaun>  is  sHll  du«,  awing,  and  unpaid  from  Jhis  ^axpayar.  Accardlngly,  you  era  further 
noMried  rhct  cll  property,  rights  to  property.  man^»ys  cr-^di^s.  and  bonk  deposits  no*^  in  your  possiision  and  batonging  lo  Ihls 
lo<p3yer  (  j-  v/ith  raspect  to  which  you  crs  obhgc^id}  end  oil  sums  of  monay  or  othar  obiigc^ions  owing  from  you  fo  ihis  tox- 
pnyc^r.  or  on  which  thera  is  a  l««^n  provided  under  Chapt':*r  64,  Internol  Ravjnu*  Coda  of  1954.  ora  h&reby  levied  upon  and 
^'^i:-2d  for  s-^^"« ;faciion  of  th*»  oforesoid  tojt.  togi^rner  with  all  odditions  provtdad  by  low.  end  ^^rr\^7\6,  is  h^jreby  mode  upon  you 
for  rhrj  ono-jnt  necessary  ^o  satisfy  the  liobiiity  s^t  forth  herein,  or  for  such  I^ssar  sum  as  you  moy  be  indeb^sd  to-him;  to  b» 
oppll^d  oi  o  poy'-nenJ"  on  his  tox  liobiiity.    Checks  or  mon*y  ord-^rs  should  be-mad*  payable  to  "inVernoi  RsY^no*^  S*rvjc»*. 


TITLE 


ADDRESS  (CITY  AND  STATE)  .  . 


r 


(Nome  ond  Address  of  To5<payer) 


7316    VrLrccrsin  A-rsnGe 
roshasc:?.,  •■"aryla-'xl  20G11; 


I  hereby  cer>V  l•^'3^  this  tavy  wc*  s*rv«<i  by 
delJv^rinj  o  copy  cf  this  narico  o!  I»>y  to 
In-*  person  nomeo  balovi^. 


NAME 


L  . 


J 


pA*?r  2    TO  3H  :::rAiNi:n  cy  ADCR:-352a 


f:v^.m  653 -A  t 3-7o) 
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{HHV.  MAY  1  j07) 

*      DEPARTMENT  OF  THH  TRKASUHY  -  tMTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVlCS 

FINAL  DEMAND 

DATE 

Jaly26,  197U: 

2i»  north  li^iii  S-iraab,  Laacaaiiar^  P^siin^ylsaxii^  17602 


19JZk  there  was  served  upoa  you-  a  le'^ry,  by  lauvlag  v/ith 
 nf  2)^  N  Tn-n^  S-hj  T:nnp.af;t.i*r'^  P=*^   n  notice 


-of -levy7-on~<^lt  property, -riq^^^^  rr^neys,  credits -orui-  bcmk  deposits  tl^n^         possessioa,  to  tha 


credit  oE,   belonging  to,  or  owned  by    TaTra^fpflaj  >.r; 


-o! 


7315  i;±:5«aaacLa 


3 


 ^    ,  v/ho  was  at  the  time,  and  still  is,  iridebted  to  the  United  States  of  America^ 

f^r  unpaid  iatomal  revenue  taxes^  together  with  additions  provided  bylo^/^  which  had  accrued  thereon  atthetirr.a  of  levy. 


cad  v/hich  cip.ounted  at'that  time  to  the  sum  of  SJi^^Sh^  •  Demand  was  made  upon  you  for  the  amount  set 

forth  in  the  notice  of  levy,  or  for  such  lesser  sum  as  you  may  have  been  indebted  to  the  taxpayer,  which  demand  has 
not  been  met. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  provisions  of  section  5332,  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  foUows: 

rty  cr 
D*rty 


..,zr'd,  ii  j'ojnfTe  So  an  atlachm^nt  or  c-<*»cutton  under  cny  j-idiclal  process. 
'(c)  Eniccc^imint  oi  Levy.— 


D-j->id  is  cqain  made  for  the  amount  set  forth  in  the  notice  of  levy,  S^S«iai  ,or  for  such  lesser  su3i 

cz  v-u'niv  htive  been  indebted  to  the  taxpayer  ct  the  tirr.e  the  notice  of  levy  vras  served.  If  you  comply  v/ith  this 
■il.-r'rd-^-^ard  v.-ithLn  five  days  from  its  service,  no  action  will  be  tcl^en  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  section  6332  of 
r--'  r.-i^e.ral  Hevenue  Code.  Ft,  however,  this  darr.and  is  not  corrplied  v/ith. within  five  days  from  the  ccte  of  its  sen/- 
'i-r.  I -"v. 'ill  b-j  deemed  to  be  finally  refused  b/  you  end  proceedings  nay  be  instituted  by  the  United  States  as  car.hor- 


TiTLE 

ADDRESS  (CUr  Stat^) 

?.€ryaiu5  Cfiiceor 

■frFasatcnjia  2C9C2 
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I  ho: -by  c-rrify  th-it  thio  Pi-.al  C-rr~nU  was  t>-rvefi  b/  hand'.n.i  c-copy  tA'^reo:  -^o: 
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August  24,  1373 


Z        -'  l-^^i  ;  v- i./l' i  r.;-.:'.*.  .-.tq 

Mr.  LouU.  U^Tompkin*.  . ...  ..^^ ,  ----.^tio- 

c/o  IrfnrCod.  Inc.—  '"'^  ^-^^^  ' '  ""  -^  ^ 

1020  Prospect  Street 

Gentlemen:'-*- '    '  — 

' We  recaivmi  tha  Irfra  Ccxia  iriachii»  firora  tbs. Panxisylvania 
Stata  Departoaxst  df  Ediication,,'  Thers  ara  certain  problems  which 
I  want  to  draw  to  yoiir  attsntioii  and  trust  that  you  will  resolve  at 
your  ear  Hast  poasibla  convsniance  • 

First  of  air/ 1  faellave  certain  of  the  modules  are  inoperable, 
Upon  activatlog  the  white  noise  {all  filters  •*off'')  at  a  level  of 
-12  on  its  VTJ  meter;  the  following  readings  occxrr  as  we  switch 
through  the  ai^ht  positions  of  the  ^'Mode  Selector** 


Moda, 

Inpvit  VXJ 

d3  output 

Selector 

Mstsr 

■      "  Msler 

1 

•f3  (pegged) 

37 

2 

— »> 

23 

3 

-7 

20 

4 

-20 

5 

-20 

8 

6 

-20 

6 

7    '■■  - 

"  -  -  -20       ^  . 

1 

8 

"  -20  "  ' 

■    '  0  ■ 

According  to  the  sketchy  inf  crmation  in  the  manual^  thi^s  means 
the  machine  is  not  functioning  procjerly. 


Page  2 

Mr.  Louis  L.  Tompkins  . 
^y^r.  Lynn  Sing  lay 
August  24,  1373 


Secondly,  and  possibly  colacid»ntal  with  th«  first  point,  it  is  obvicjus 
from  listaniug  to  thm  output  signal  at  ths  h«ad?hones  that  tha  low  filters  ara 
not  filtering  at  aU.  : Establishing' a.  p^Jc  9t  150  cyclss  and  excluding  all 
clhw  signals  high«r-tbaxx.that  should  rssMlt  in  an  acoustic  sensation  with 
which  1  am  v«y" familiar ^"l.Thi*. is, not  tha^casa  at  all.  Spe«ch  comas  through 
loud  and  claar.  ^ v     ^ ro-^ :.  .^-^-Jt  \ 


'  4 


Thirdly,  tha  mac^ina  was  sant  with  only  oi»  micro.ciiona  and  tha  manual 
spoka  of  thera  baing:two  microphonas  with  each  iinit. 

Finally,  tha  slgnaWto-BOisai ratio  i» tha ;itnlti*:VBry  pooi;.;r^,se*:r:s"h/5nl3 
absoiutaly  no  raason  f  cr  this^inca  wajawdaallag  with:  a  ratiiar-sophlstlcatad^.ca 
electronic  instrumant^-  Signal-^o-noisa  ratio  problems  hava-bean  oliminatad*  r^,-^ 
for  at  least  the  last  dacada,  ^     :  -   -.-xo.-.-i:.-  --u  > 


To  this  da«»,  wa  have  not  yet  received  a  contract  from  Lofr*  Coda  ---- 
rsgardirsg  tha  rarrtal.  on  this  ecuipmant.-'.'Wa  will  iooit fcrward to  receipt  : 
of  this  contractv  prsdlcatad,  oi  course,  on  tha^  satUiactoiy  repair  of  tha=-...r:t 
equipment.        !-   •  -'  ■"• '  "  v 


•■;:,v.- 
>Sincerely^H\^ 

\ 


Tames  S.iFricka,  Ph.D, 
Project  Director 


CC:  A.  M.  Shanlc,  Administrator 

Clarence  Dittanhafer,  Pa ^ State  Dept.  of  Ed\jcation 

JE?:pag      ;  ! 
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AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  INDUSTRIES,  IilT'L, 
1020  Prospect     Suite  404 
LaJolla,  California  92037 


October  9,  1973 


Mr.  A.  M.  Shank,  Administrator 
Lancaster  Cleft  Palate  Institute 
24  North  Lime  Street 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Mr.  Shank: 

I  certainly  enjoyed  my  visit  with  you,  at  the  clinic,  in 
September.    The  clinician,  Mrs.  Johnson,  saems  to  be  an  excellent 
choice  and  Tm  sure  she  will  do  very  well. 

I  am  enclosing  three  (3)  copies  of  our  lease,  with  you,  for 
the  Infra  Code  project.    If  you  will  execute  them  and  forward  them 
to  Dr.  Ditenhafer  at  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education,  he 
will  sign  them  and  return  a  fully  executed  copy  to  you. 

Mr.  Louis  L.  Tompkins,  our  Secretary -Treasurer,  will  be  in 
Lancaster  on  Monday  the  15th  of  October  and  in  Harrisburg  on  the 
16th.    I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  be  able  to  get  these  copies  to 
Dr,  Ditenhafer  by  then. 

Thank  you  for  the  v/ork  you've  been  doing  for  mankind.    As  I 
told  you,  the  day  to  day  grind  doesn't  seem  a  very  noble  occupation* 
But,  I  feel  we  are  helping  so  many,  that  perhaps  v/ould  never  receive 
it,  but  for  your  efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  men  like  you. 

I  look  forv/ard  to  visiting  with  you  on  my  next  trip  East. 


Sincerely, 


Lynn  Ray  Singley 
Executive  Vice  President 


a8 


APPENDIX  B  .  . 

Testing  Ins  tr umen ts  Used 
Word  lists   from  the  Picture  T)iscrimination  Test 
Word  lists   from  the  multiple   choice  Discrimination 
Social  work  inventory 


WORD  INTELLIGIBILITY   BY  PICTURE  IDENTIFICATION 


Word  Lists 


T 
J. 

1 1  ♦ 

Ill 

rv 

±  m 

S  C  u  O  O  i. 

T 

X  m 

V»  T*  m 

1 . 

moo  n 

1 , 

spoon 

9 

Kill 
D  cl  i.  X 

9 

2  . 

bell 

2  . 

b  ow 

^  • 

Q  TH  O  V 
O  111  ^  C 

3 . 

coat 

3, 

coke 

3. 

goat 

*♦  • 

X  X  U  U  IT 

d  o  o  X' 

4 . 

corn 

4. 

horn 

I.  U  2Sk 

5 

c  o  k 

o  vy  Vi>  o. 

5 . 

box 

5. 

blocks 

\j  • 

"hat* 

6 . 

f  laK 

6 . 

b  a2 

6  . 

b  lack 

7 

p  ^  n 

7 

fan 

7  . 

can 

7  . 

man 

Q 

o  • 

b  IT  e  3.d 

8  . 

red 

8 . 

thread 

8  . 

bed 

n  e  ck 

Q 

y  • 

desk 

9 . 

nest 

9  . 

dress 

1  n 

•     S  t  3.  l  IT 

Vl  «a  51  1" 
U  C  d  1. 

10 . 

chair 

10. 

p  ear 

A.  X 

O  TT  Q 

•     c  y  c 

11  . 

pie 

11 . 

fly 

11. 

tie 

1  9 

•    Ic  n  6  6 

1  7 

tea 

12  . 

dirt 

12  . 

bee 

1  7 

•      S  L  X  c  c  L 

meat 

13  . 

key 

13. 

teeth 

14 

•  wing 

14  . 

string 

14. 

feet 

14. 

ring 

15 

.  mouse 

15. 

clown 

15. 

spring 

15. 

mouth 

16 

.  shirt 

16  . 

church 

16. 

crown 

16. 

skirt 

17 

.  gun 

17. 

thumb 

17  . 

sun 

17. 

gun 

18 

.    b  us 

18. 

rug 

18. 

cup 

18. 

bug 

19 

.  train 

19. 

cake 

19. 

snake 

19. 

palnc 

20 

.  arm 

20. 

barn 

20. 

car 

20. 

star 

21 

.  chick 

21. 

s  t  ick 

21  . 

dish 

21. 

fish 

22 

.  crib 

22  . 

ship 

22  . 

bib 

22. 

lip 

23 

.  wheel 

23. 

seal 

23. 

queen 

23. 

green 

24 

.  straw 

24  . 

dog 

24. 

saw 

24. 

frog 

25 

.  pail 

25. 

nail 

25. 

j  ail 

25. 

tail 

ERIC 


pISCRIMIdATIOIi    (FREOUENCY)  LIST 


3. 


new 
blue 
two 
bell 

love 
mine 
tub 
glove 

jump 
gum 
map 
bump 

deep 
brown 
round 
now 

spoon 
spool 
moon 
view 


8. 


6.  slope 
bed 
slow 

*  go  • 

7 .  lung 
song 
girl 
young 

rock 
chop 
clock 
lunch 

room 
bye 
flea 
fly 

wave 
born 
warm 
near 


11. 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


play 
place 
grace 
sweet 

turn 
luck 
truck 
rut 

bunk 
door 
frost 
front 

bean 
cream 
clean 
good 

done 
drill 
five.  * 
drive 
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16 .  wake 
which 
v/hite 
zoo 


2 1 .  store 
prose 
twice 
*  price 


26, 


wreck 
read 
mud 
rest 


17.  bake 
part 
park 
Cup 


22.  sing 
sink 
ring 
school 


27, 


grass 
glow 
past 
great 


18.  eggs 
Ed 
nose 
zip 


23.  wait 
state 
skate 
bay 


28, 


mother 
mouth 
thank 
teeth 


19.  worm 


swim 


Jim 
smile 


24 .  wine 
shine 
shy 
kind 


29, 


wake 
catch 
clock 
watch 


20.  smell 
ball 
snow 
small 


25.  snake 
wake 
snack 
v/alk 


30, 


won 
nice 
knee  , 
mice 


ERJC 
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As  you  begin  this  Hearing  Program,  we  would  Ixke  to.  ask  you  seme 
questions  about  your  past  and  present  experiences.     Some  of  the 
questions  will  relate  directly  to  hearing  while  others  v;ill  help 
us  understand  your  general  life  situation.     Together  v/e  hope  that 
they  will  enable  us  to  evaluate  the  value  of  the  program.  Some 
of  the  areas  we  ask  about  may  seem  personal,  so  we  want  to  assure 
you  that  they  will  be  "kept  in  confidence, 

*         .  .  • 

1    Whaf  is  your  date  of  birth?  ^  - 


2  Are  you  male  or  female?      [J  Male        □  Female  ^ 

3  Whof  ?$  your  mz^Wc]  stcfus?  [CHECK  THE  BOX  THAT  BEST  DESCRIBES  YOUR  PRESENT  SITUATION] 

t 

□  single  □  married  □  widowed  □  separated  □  divorced  □  remarried 

If  yau  are,  or  have  been  married,  yfh<x\  was  the  date  of  your  marriage?  .  

If  you  are  remarried  what  was  the  date  of  your  first  marriage?   :  


4   How  for  did  you  go  in  school?  [CIRCLE  NUMBER  OF  LAST  GRADE  YOU  COMPLETED] 
Grade  &  High  School:      1      234567      8   —   9     10     11  12 
College:      K234   —   5678  w. 

If  you  graduated  from  collage  do  you  have  any  of  the  following  degrees? 
D  □  M.A.,  M.S.  n  Ph.D. 

□  Professional  degree  such  as  In  Law,  Medicine,  etc. 

Ofher  education;  


5    If  you  could  have  continued  in  school,  how  much  further  would  you  have  liked  to  have  gone?  ICHECK  BOX  IN 
FRONT  OF  YOUR  CHOICE] 

n  no  further 

Q  complete  8th  grade 

□  attend  2  or  more  years  oF  high  school 

□  complete  high  school 

□  high  school  plus  less  than  two  years  of  some  type  of  additional  training 

□  aKend  college  2  or  more  years 

□  4-year  college  degree 

□  Master's  degree 

□  professional  school  (Medicine,  Law,  etc.) 

□  Ph.D.  level 


ERIC  .  . 
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6  Now  Ihmking  about  your  employment,  aro  you  currently  employed? 

□  employed 

□  unemployed 

7  If  you  are  currently  employed,  what  is  the  tilie  of  your  present  job? 


8     What  do  you  do  in  your  job? 


9     What  Is  your  e.rployer's  business?  . 


10     How  long  have  you  been  working  on  your  present  |ob?. 


11     If  you  are  not  employed,  what  is  the  title  and  description  of  your  last  job. 


12     How  well  do  you  like  your  present  job?  Would  you  say  that  you  liked  U 
[PLEASE  CHECK  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING] 

□  very  much 

□  moderately  well 

□  indifferent 

□  moderotely  dislike 

□  strongly  dislike 
Q  I  am  unemployed 

\^ 

13     While  you  are  working  on  your  job,  how  many  people  would  you  say  you  usually  com*  in  contact  with  dur- 
ing  the  working  doy? 

□  none 

n  one  to  Ihree 

• —  I 

t 

□  four  to  ten 

□  eleven  to  twenty  'i 

□  mor^  than  twenty 

14     In  order  to  carry  out  your  work,  how  much  conversation  wilh  others  Is  necessary? 
Q  none  at  all 

□  very  liHle  ^ 

□  less  thon  av*jrage 
Q  averorje  amount 

ERIC      n  °  good  d^oi  4-+- 
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15    WhaJ  would  yo*j  estimote  your  gross  family  income  \o  b©  \qs\  year?  (This  would  be  the  omounf  on  which 
you  paid  inco/ne  foxes) 


Between  ' 

And 

n 

0 

1,999 

n 

2,000^ 

3,999 

n 

4,000 

5,999 

n 

L— J 

6,000 

7,999 

8,000 

9,999 

n 

1  \^  f\j\j\j 

1  1  090 

□ 

12,000 

13,999 

□ 

14,000 

15,999 

□ 

16,000 

^'"17,999 

18,000 

16     Now  regarding  the  source  of  income,  how  much  of  your  fomily's  total  Income  is  a  result  of  your  employment? 
[PLEASE  INDICATE  THE  AMOUNT  IF  ANY] 


How  much  of  your  family's  total  income  is  a  result  of  your  spouse's  employment? 
(PLEASE  INDICATE  THE  AMOUNT  IF  ANY] 

17  How  mony  people  are  supported  by  your  total  family  income? 
Number  .  

18  If  you  could  Increase  your  family  '.ncome,  how  much  more  would  you  like  to  have? 

□  $10  per  week  i 

□  $10.01—530  per  week 

□  $30.01 — $50  per  week  .  "  "  ^/ 

□  $50.01 — $100  per  week  ; 

□  more  than  $100  per  week 

□  present  income  is  satisfactory 
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13    Now  we  would  ir<5  fo  ask  you  how  many  full  Hme  jobs  lasting  a  year  or  more  you  have  held  prior  \o  your 
present  employnsnt?  {IF  NOT  PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED,  HOW  MANY  JOBS  HAVE  YOU  PREVIOUSLY  HELD?] 


Number 


Please  list  the  job  tlHes  of  the  full  time  jobs  you  have  had  during  the  past  15  yeor*,  {or  as  long  as  you  have 
been  working  if  less  than  15  years)  staging  with  your  present  job. 

No.  of  years 

Titi*  of  job  i  Company  worked  ot  job 


20  What  is  the  longest  amount  of  time  you  have  been  unemployed  during  the  years  you  have  worked? 

□  none,  have  worked  conKnuousIy 
[3  between  1  week  and  a  month 
Q  more  than  a  month  to  six  months 

□  more  than  six  months  to  one  year 

□  more  than  a  year  to  1  V2  years 

□  more  than  1  V2  years  to  2  years  v 

□  more  then  2  years  to  5  years 

□  more  then  5  years 

21  Regarding  your  work  experience,  how  stable  has  your  employment  been? 
[CHECK  THE  BOX  WHICH  BEST  DESCRIBES  YOUR  SITUATION] 

□  rarely  work 

□  work  when  can  find  job,  but  irregularly 

□  work  periodically,  when  desirable 

□  steadily  employed  Jbut  job  is  seasonal 

□  steadily  employed  but  change  jobs  frequently 

□  steadily  employed  but  occosianally  am  laid  off 
Q  steadily  employed;  Infrequently  change  jobs 

□  steadily  employed,  have  worked  continuously 
Q  does  not  apply;  not  employed 
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22    Thinking  obout  yr..r  cwn  prcsopJ  job,  how  secure  do  you  consider  your  job  «o  be? 
[j  very  secure  ^ 

□  quite  secure — more  secure  than  insecure 

□  rather  Insecure — mo'c  insecure  than  secure 
Q  very  Insecure 

□  does  not  cpp?y;  no?  employed 

How  well  do  y-u  ^r^r><  your  present  empioyj^ent  uses  and  demonstrates  your  abilities? 
yPLEA^rCH^^^^^        FOllOWNG  RESPONSE  THAT  BEST  DESCRIBES  YOUR  THINKING] 

□  very  well  suited  to  abiiitles  ^ 

□  quite  well  su::?d  to  cbliities  ^ 

□  somewhat  su;^ed  )o  cbiliHes  »* 

□  poorly  suited  fo  CDt.ities 

Q  very  poorly  su;!-ed  to  cbiiities 

□  does  not  apply;  net  employed 

24    If  you  hod  o  cho;ce  w.n  regard  to  your  presen,  job,  whot  do  you  .hir,!.  you  would  .o,»  like  to  do? 

□  Stay  at  your  present  job  at  same  pay, 

□  stay  at  your  present  job  at  a  higher  pay  ^ 
□'  advance  to  a  higher  position  at  present  pay 

□  take  0  higher  position  at  higher  poy 

□  take  a  lower  pcsifion  at  present  pay 

□  take  a  similar  job  with  another  employer 

□  take  0  differen;  kind  of  job  with  another  employer 

□  other  [SPECIFY]  ^  —  


□  does  not  apply;  not  employed 

If  you  are  presently  married,  please  answer  the  following  question.  \ 
IIP  YOU  ARE  NOT  MARRIED  CONTINUE  WITH  QUESTION  #42]  \. 
25    Thm.in,  b=a  o..,  you,  n,a,n„„  how  of.en  ho„  ,0.  been  sep^.o-o-  fo,  ,hon  o  b.cou,. 

marital  difficulties? 
(FROM  PRESENT  SPOUSE) 

□  no  history  of  separation  "  • 

Q  once  ^ 
Q  twice 

Q  more  than  twice  >* 


26  How  proud  are  yo-j  of  your  abilities  ond  accomplishments? 
[3  no  pride  in  cbil*?le$  and  accomplishments 

□  liUle  pride  in  ab'iiJies  and  accomplishmenfs  ^  •  . 

□  slight  pride  in  cbillfies  and  accomplishments 
f3  some  pride  In  cblllKes  and  accomplishments 

□  much  pride  in  cbiiitles  and  accomplishments 

□  very  much  p-'icf-?  In  abilities  and  accomplisf^menJs    '  .  '  - 
Now  we  would  like  to  csV  you  about  your  social  contacts  and  activities 

27  Thinking  of  vhl's  end  teJephone  calU,  wera  yoo  in  touch  with  ony  relatives  during  the  past  two  weeks? 
(NOT  COUNTING  AnY  Vv^O  LIVE  WITH  YOU)  ^  •  •  .  - 

□  yes 

fl  no  ^'^^  r^*- 

□  does  not  appiy;  rc  relaHves 

28  How  often  do  you  see  or  visit  those  famlUeSi 

□  at  least  once  a  week 
n  every  two  weeks 

□  once  a  month  *  •  -  .  . 
n  every  six  months 

[H  once  ,a  yeor 

□  less  often  than  once  a  year 

« 

29  Now,  hpw  about  friends  other  than  relatives.  During  the  past  few  v/eeks  how  many  rimes  did  you  get  togeth- 
er with  friends — I  mean  things  like  going  out  together  or  visiting  in  each  other's  homes? 

□  not  ot  all 

□  once  .  \.  • 
fn  twice 

□  three  times 
fl  four  times 

□  five  times  or  more  I 

30  On  the  average  during  the  past  two  weeks,  how  many  times  a  day  did  you  chat  with  friends  on  the  telephone? 

□  not  at  ali 

□  once  a  week 

□  once  a  day 

□  twice  a  day 

[3  three  or  more  times  a  day  > 
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31  Do  mosf  of  your  frte'ids  know  each  other? 

□  yes  .  , 

□  some  do,  sorr*:  don't 

□  no 

32  How  many  of  your  n-fghbors  do  yoy  know? 

□  all  of  them 

□  some  of  then 

Q  only  a  few  ^ 

■ 

□  none 

33  How  often  do  yoj  v^-5:^  in  the  homes  of  people  who  IfVe  right  around  your  home? 

□  very  often 

□  fairly  often 

Q  just  once  in  o  whi!* 

□  not  at  all 
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If  you  ever  received  treatment  for  your  hearing  problem,  how  do  you 
feel  about  the  results?  ,  ^ 

1.  No  therapy 

2.  Very  dissatisfied  '  • . 

3.  Dissatisfied 

4.  Less  than  satisfied 

5.  Satisfied  ^ 

6.  Very  sa-ciisfied 

How  well  are  satisfied  with  your  present  hearing  ability? 

s 

Very  dissatisfied  • 

2.  Dissatisfied   1, 

3 .  Less  than  satisfied 

4.  Satisfied 

5*     Ver^7  satisfied 


How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  speech? 

1.  Very  dissarisf ied.     I  have  very  many  speech  problems 

2.  Dissarisf ied.     I  have  a  number  of  speech  problems 

3.  Somewhaz  satisfied,  my  speech  problems  are  minor 

4.  Satisfied.     I  hardly  notice  any  speech  difficulty. 

5.  Very  satisfied.     I  have  no  difficulty  with  speech  at  all 
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Do  you  think  your  hearing  problem  had  anything  to  do  v/ith  how  far  you' 
v/ent  in  school? 

1.  Yes,   it  definitely  kept  me  from  getting  more  education. 

2.  Yes,   I  chink  rr.y  hearing  problem  did  have  something  to  do  v/ith 
my  not  getting  more  education. 

3.  It  is  possible  that  if  I  dad  not  have  a  hearing  problem/  I 
would  have  gotten  further  in  school. 

4.  No,   I  dcn^t  think  it  made  much  difference. 

5.  No,   it  definitely  did  not  make  any  difference  at  all. 

Do  you  think  your  having  a  hearing  problem  has  ever  entered  into  your 
being  dismissed  from  a  job? 

1.  Yes,   ir  definitely  caused  me  to  lose  my  job. 

2.  Yes,   I  thin:<  ny  having  a  hearing  problem  contributed  to  my  losing 
a  job. 

3.  It  is  possible  that  it  made  a  difference. 

4.  No,   I  don't  think  it  made  much  difference. 

5.  No,  my  having  a  hearing  problem  did  notvjcause  me  lose  a  job. 


Have  you  ever  felt  that  you  didn't  get  hired  for  a  job  because  of  your 
hearing  probler.? 

1-     Definitely  yes.     I  know  I  wasn't  hired  on  several  jobs  because  of  it 

2.  Yes.     It  is  much  harder  for  a  person  with  a  hearing  problem  to  get 
a  j  ob . 

3.  I  sometL-es  felt  that  I  had  difficulty  because  I  have  a  hearing 
problem. 

4.  Not  too  much,   my  hearing  problem  may  have  enteredvinto  it,  but 
very  slightly.  *>v^ 

5.  No,   not  at  all.     My  hearing  problem  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 

i;fhile  engaged  in  your  job,  how  would  you  descrijDe  the  number  of  people 
you  may  have  to  come  in  contact  with: 

None      '  .  ^ 

2.  Not  too  many 

3.  Fairly  large  number 

4.  Large  number 

5.  Very  large  number 


In  order  to  carr\^  out  your  work,  how  much  conversation  with  others 
is  or  v/as  necessary? 

1.  None  at  all 

2.  Plardly  any  at  all 

3.  Less  than  average 

4»    Average  ar.ount  ^ 
5.     A  good  deal  *         •  -  . 

In  general,  how  do  you  think  you  get^^along  with  the  other  employees? 

1.  Very  pccriy 

2.  Poorly 

3.  Satisfactorily 

4.  'Good 

5.  Very  good 

In  general  J.  hew  would  you  rate  your  teenage  life? 

1.  Extremely  unhappy 

2.  Rather  unhappy 
3*     About  average 

4.  More  happy  than  average 

5.  Extremely  happy 

As  a  teenager  in  school,  hov/  frequently  did  you  participate  in  extra- 
curricular activities  such  as  clubs,   sports,  etc. 

1.  .  Never  \ 

2.  Rarely  "\  • 

3.  Less  than  frequently 

4.  Frequently  *  '  . 

5.  Ve3ry  frequently 

/ 

During  your  teens,  how  many  friends  did  you  have  about  your  own  age? 
1 .     Very  few 

2-     A  few  V  . 

3.  A  fair  ntimber 

4.  Many 

5.  Very  many 
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HOW  I  FEEL  ABOUT  MYSELF 


On  the  follcving  pages  are  listed  a  nxoiriber  of  things  about  yourself 

and  your  body*    You  are  asked  to  tell  us  which  things  you  are  satisfied 

with  exactly  as  they  are,  which  H:hings  you  worry  about  and  would  like  to 

change  if  iz  vera  possible,   and  which  things  you  have  no  feelings  about. 

V7e  want  you  to  tell  us  how  you  feel  about  each  one  by  writing  a  number 

'■ 

in  the  blank  -space  before  ,.it. 
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Before  each  word  or  phrase,  write  the  nuniber  that  most  closely 
indicates  your  crue  feeling.     The  meaning  of  ,each  number  is: 

1  ==    I  don't  like  it  at  all  and  1  wish^  it  could  be  changed.- 

2  e=    I  crn^t  like  it. 

3  =  I  h5.ve  no  special  feelings  about  it  one  way  or  the  other 
4=1  cj?.  satisfied. 

5  =    I  ar.  completely  satisfied  v,and  I  would  not  change  it  if 

I  could.  •  . 

#• 

KOW  I  FEEL  ABOUT  MYSELF  AND  m  BODY 


2. 


5. 


o  . 


7. 


8. 


soeecn 


breaching 


waxsi 


ears 


chin 


shaoe  of  head 


talking 


looki 


10.   height 

11.    age 


12. 


eyes 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24.' 
25. 


hips 

energy  level 

teeth 

feet 

sleeping 

voice 

health 

posture 

face 

v/eight 

trunk 

myselr 


13. 


digestion 
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Bofora  each  v-cr^  or  phrase,  wito  the"  nun^bsr  that  noat  clooaly  indlcatoa 
-your  truo  faolin-.    Th?  nsaning  of  oach  number  iat  •  •  1  ••• 

■   •  •     *      •  i 

"1=1  cc?.'t  like  it  nt  oil  and  I  wish  it  could  ba  changed.     •  ; 
.  -  :      '2  3  I  ecn't  like  it%    '  »  '    .      i    • .. 

.  '  ;  '  • .  3  s  I  h-v2  r.o  special  feolinga  about  it  ona  way  or  the  other,  i 
4  »  I  e:^  5:iti5fied»  _  '••  •;,''.{'• 

•   5  a  I  £r,  ccc.plataly"  satisfied  and  I  vould  not  chaajra  it  if  •;  :• ;  ■ 


HOW  1  FEEL  ABOUT  MYSELF  MD 


HY  BODY 


•  1. 
2. 
3. 
»*. 

5. 
-  6. 
7. 

a. 

9. 
10. 
n. 
12, 

13, 
14. 
15, 


my  first  r.ar« 

how  I  3"/  thint^a 

^  ths  cloth in^  I  way 

how  I  do  what  I'm 
'  suppcGsd  to  do  ■■  ■ 

how  I  try  soTnathing  sew  .  ^ 
how  I  undarstaad  rnysalf  .. 
tny  woods  ■  •  '  ..  ■ ' 

my  itnaf^ination  . 
how  popular  I  ■ 
my  self-confidencd  .  >  •  ■ 
my  la3t  nnma       '  \  . 


trty  mnnnarrs 

my  hnndwritlnj? 

my  intoUi.7enca 


16. 

• 

■  18.- 
.-  19. 

20. 
21. 
;  22. 
.  .23. 

24, 

25. 

26. 

27, 

28.' 

29. 

30. 


;t  tny  athletic  skills 

my  happinass 
^  ho«  I  do  things  . 

how  othor  peopla'  llko 


iny  feeiihj'.s    .  . 
^ny  thoughl^s       '  \ 
my  rxjmory 
tny  personality  • 
my  faars 

hoy  I  reat  people 

how  I  work 

try  neatness 

rny  work  in  Gchool 

tcy  dreams 
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APPENDIX  C 
Patient  Evaluation  Data 
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6ip 


Name 


Date    J:}  /  '  /  Examiner    -  f  . /-/  ^-'-v 


Standard  SRT  (uaaided) 


Standard  Discrimination  -  40dB  SRT  (unaided) 


Word  intelligibility  (Picture)  -  55d3  SPL  (unaided)  _ 
Standard  SRT  (aided)     Am        A  ]   


* '  / 
Standard  Discrimination  -  40dB  SRT  (aided)  Kir. 


Word  Intelligibility  (Picture  -  65d3  SPL  (aided) 


/ 
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LANCAST€R  CLEFT  PALATE  CLINIC 
SPEECH  AND  HEARIMG  DIViSlOM 


 -^RIC  ANALYSIS 


Address 


Referred  by 


Telephone 
Examiner 


PURE  TONE  AUDIOGRAM 
Frequency 


CD 

CD 


O 
CO 


125 


250 


500      1000      2000     4000  8000 


0 
10 

20 
30 
40 
•  50 

60 

70 

SO 

i}0 
100 
110 

AIR 

RE:  O  -  Rad 
LE:  X-B1U2 

AIR  MASKED 

RE:  A  -  Red  (LE  masked^ 

LE:  V  -  Blue  (RE  masked^ 

FREE  FIELD 


J. 


BONE 

RE:  >  -  Red 
LE   <  -  Blue 

BONE  MASKED 

_dB]   RE:  >  -  Rt'd  (LE  masked  dB) 

d3)   LE:  --4   -  Blue  (RE  masked  ^dB) 


PATIENT'S  REPORT 

Hearing:         Constant  Varies  

Hearing  Today:  Better  Same  Worse- 
Cold  Today:  Yes  Slight  No — 

Tinnitus:    RE ,  . — ^ 

LE  


WEBER  RESULTS 

RE  

LE  

Unioc  


BEKESY  RESULTS:  Type. 


TEST  CONDITIONS 

Good   Ave.  Poor_ 

TEST  RELIABILITY 

Good  Ave.  Poor. 


PURE  TONE  SUMMARY 
Average  Loss  500  -  1000-2000  cos. 

Air:       RE  'LE   

Bone:     RE   LE   


SPEECH  AUDlOMETRlCSU.MiMARY 
SRT 

RE  -  LE  


RE 


RE 


DISCRIMINATION 
LE 


TOLERANCE  LEVEL 
LE 


TVP  ?  of  Lo> 
Co  ^.i.pfUs  ond  rccc^i.Ti'Tidotions: 


Extent  of  Lo:s 
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Mume  _ 
Address 


f  i 


Referred  by     -^/^^jC-^l^  \/  y 


LAiMCASTER  CLEFT  PALATE  CLINIC 
SPEECH  AND  HEARING  DIVISION 

71c  ANALYSIS     .  ' 


 Age  r^rO  Date 

^   Telsphone  

 '  Examiner 


CO 


if 


0 
10 

20 

30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
ED 
90 
100 
110 

AIH 

RE;  O  >  Red 
LE:  X  -  Blue 

AIR  MASKED 

RE:  A  -  Rad  {LE  masked, 

LE:  V  .  Blu3  {RE  masked^ 

FREE  FIELD 


PURE  TOME  AUDIOGRAM 
frequency 

25       250       500      1000     2000     4000   '  8000 


BONE 

RE:  >  .  Red 
LE    <  -Blue 

BONE  MASKED 
_dQ)   RE:  >  -  Red  (LE  masked 


_dB)   LE:       -Blua  (RE  masked. 


_ci3) 
J3) 


PATIENT'S  REPORT 

Hearing:         Constant  Varias  

Hearing  Today:  Batter  Sam©  Worse- 

Cold  Today:  Yes  Slight  No  

Tinnitus:  RE  

LE  


WEBER  RESULTS 

RE  

LE  


Unloc. 


BEKESY  RESULTS:  Type 


TEST  CONDITIONS 

Good  Ave.  

TEST  RELIABILITY 
Good   Ave. 


,  Poor^ 
Poor 


PURE  TONE  SUiMMARY  • 
Average  Loss  5QQ  -  IQQQ-  2GCQ  cps. 

Air:       RE  ^  LE  

Bone: 


RE 


SPEECH  AUDIOMETRrC  SUMMARY 
SRT 


RE. 

RE 

RE 


LE 


DISCRIMINATION 
LE  • 


TOLERANCE  LEVEL 
LE 


I  VP  .*  or  L0$G 


Cof'^m*v.ta  and  recommendations: 
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LANCASTER  CLEFT  PALATE  CLINIC 
SPEECH  AMD  HEARING  DIVISION 

''""'^nETRlC  ANALYSIS 


Name 


Aclilreis 


Referred  by       J-^-i'fr,-^  ^^:><l ^ 


CD 


< 


25 


/ 


PURE  TONE  AUDIOGRAM 
Frequency 


250 


500    -1000      2000     4000  8000 


0 
10 

20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
99 
100 
110 

AIR 

RE:  O  -  Red 
LE:  X-Blue 

AIR  MASKED 

RE:  A  -  Red  (LE  masked^ 

LE:  V  -  Blue  (RE  masked^ 

FREE  FIELD -D^ 


■  '4:' 


Date_ 


Telsphorie 
Examinar 


BONE 

RE:  >  -  Red 
LE   <  -Blue 

BONE  MASKED 
^dB)  RE:  >  -Red  (LE  masked  dB) 
dB)  LE:  ^\   -  Blua  (RE  masked  7^  dB) 


PATiENT'S  REPORT 

Hearing:  '       Constant  Varies  

Hearing  Today:  Better  Same^ — Worse- 
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INTRODUCTION: 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  VALIDATED  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEM 
FOR  HOSPITALITY  EDUCATION 
by 

Thomas  F.  Powers 

In  early  1971,  a  proposal  to  validate  an  instructional  system  for 
hospitality  education  was  submitted  to  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
of  The  Department  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  particular  emphasis  in  the  instructional  system  was  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  controlled  field  experience  as  a  substitute  for  traditional  * 
laboratory  and  class  experiences.    The  reasons  for  undertaking  this 
project  were  several. 

First  of  all,  while  a  great  deal  of  research  undoubtedly  had  been 
done  by  individual  hospitality  management  programs,  this  research 
typically  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  or  the  modification  of  a 
single  institution's  program.    Local  Msearch  was  not  generalized  and 
resulted  only  in  the  development  of  a  specific  curriculum  at  a  specific 
institution  rather  than  a  prototype  which  might  be  used  by  others. 
Moreover,  whatever  work  was  done  had  results  which  were  institutional 
in  form  and  did  not  manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of  publications 
which  could  form  a  basis  for  planning — or  comparison.    The  demonstration 
program  specified  that  not  only  would  a  program  be  developed  and 
validated  but  the  results  would  also  be  disseminated  in  the  widest 
possible  fashion. 
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The  second  problem  perceived  was  that  the  expensive  form  which 
"foods"  laboratory  courses  take  require  facilities  that  are  expensive 
both  to  equip  and  to  operate.    Moreover,  It  was  felt  that  these  labora- 
tories were  essentially  an  artificial  setting  to  teach  subject  matter 
that  could  perhaps  be  taught  as  well  In  an  Industry  setting.     Thus  a 
research  goal  of  this  program  was  to  determine  whether  the  substitution 
of  a  controlled  field  experience  for  traditional  curriculum  elements 
could  take  place  without  a  reduction  in  the  quality  of  learning  on  the 
part  of  the  student. 

The  project  was  justified  not  only  on  the  basis  of  a  need  for  re- 
search in  this  area  and  in  operating  problems  relating  to  the  laboratory 
foods  course  but  also  in  terms  of  industrial  and  social  need.  Service 
industries  were  seen  as  fast  growing  fields  in  which  management  person- 
nel specifically  prepared  to  operate  in  the  industry  were  not  being 
supplied  in  anywhere  near  sufficient  numbers,  as  documented  by  inter- 
views with  Industry  education  leaders.     Finally,  the  hotel  and  food 
service  fields  were  recognized  as  fields  in  which  minority  groups  were 
often  employed.    The  position  was  advanced  that  the  development  of  an 
associate  degree  offering  which  (because  it  emphasized  a  required,  paid, 
work  experience)  would  have  recruiting  advantages  in  lower  income  areas, 
would  be  particularly  responsive  to  challenges  to  our  society. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  project  were  (1)  to  design  an  instructional 
system,  supporting  instructional  materials,  and  6valuative  Measures  to 
substitute  for  traditional  laboratory  and  classroom  experiences;   (2)  to 
Implement  the  instructional  system;   (3)  to  investigate  the  influence  of 
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the  instructional  system  on  the  level  of  achievement,  vocational  per- 
formance, vocational  commltinent ,  and  career  prospects  for  students; 
and  (4)  to  study  the  effectiveness  of  the  Instructional  system  in 
attracting  and  retaining  students  from  lower  Income  and  minority  groups. 

Project  Operations 

During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  an  existing  associate  de- 
gree program  was  transferred  from  the  University's  University  Park 
Campus  to  its  Berks  Campus  in  the  area  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania  (here- 
after, "the  Berks  Program")*     First  year  courses  that  used  the  tradi- 
tional classroom  method  of  instruction  were  offered  at  the  Readirlg 
Campus  and,  in  the  meantime,  a  team  at  University  Park  undertook  the 
preparation  of  the  self-instructional  modules  to  accompany  the  controlled 
field  experience  classes  which  were  planned  for  offering  in  the  second 
year  of  the  student's  program  of  studies. 

The  Seminar  Practicum 

The  instructional  system  which  emerged  from  the  early  planning 
was  christened  "The  Seminar  Practicum."    This  instructional  system 
proposed  to  rely  on  a  triad  of  learning  resources.     The  first  of  these 
was  the  experience  in  the  work  place.     The  second  was  a  set  of  self- 
instructional  modules  which  focused  the  student's  attention  in  the 
work  place  on  appropriate  subject  matter  on  a  week-by^eek  basis, 
supplementing  the  learning  available  to  the  student  in  the  work  place, 
and  establishing  standards  which  might  be  more  rigorous  than  those 
encountered  in  some  work  places.     The  third  was  the  Seminar:    a  weekly 
meeting  in  which  the  students  used  their  experience  as  the  basis  of 
discussion  and  were  guided  by  their  professor. 
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During  the  second  year  the  seminar  practlcum  was  offered  In  a  test 
mode  and  the  student  performance  was  evaluated.    On  the  basis  of  this 
test  year,  the  Instructional  modudules  were  revised  and  these  modules 
were  again  tested  in  the  third  year  of  operation.    During  that  third 
year,  on  the  basis  of  two  years  teaching  experience,  Instructors' 
manuals  were  prepared  to  provide  assistance  to  new  Instructors  In 
adapting  this  Instructional  system  to  their  own  particular  style  of 
teaching. 

Related  Developments 

In  1971  a  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
develop  the  same  associate  degree  program  utilizing  the  seminar 
practlcum,  for  Dietary  Technicians  rather  than  for  students  Interested 
In  connnercial  hotel  and  food  service  management.    This  proposal  was  a 
direct  result  of  the  project  funded  by  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 

The  Public  Health  Service  funded  the  development  of  the  parallel 
program,  which  began  offering  courses  In  the  Fall  of  1972  at  the  York 
Campus  (hereafter:     "the  York  Program").    During  1972  the  first  year 
courses  were  offered  while  the  self-Instructional  modules  for  that 
currlcultim  were  written  on  the  basis  of  those  developed  and  tested 
during  the  previous  years  at  the  Berks  Program.  During  the  second  year 
of  the  York  Porgram,  those  modules  were  tested  and  evaluated  In  the 
classroom.    During  that  year,  also,  the  Public  Health  Service,  In  a 
second  grant,  funded  the  devlopment  of  this  degree  for  delivery  by  an 
external  mode,  using  correspondence  and  other  media. 

A  Report  on  Results 

In  1973,  a  series  of  four  papers  were  presented  to  the  American 
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Home  Economics  Association  summarizing  the  first  year  of  the  Berks 
program.    Three  of  these  papers  are  reproduced  in  later  portions  of 
this  report.     In  November,  1973,  two  papers  were  presented  to  the 
American  Dietetic  Association  outlining  the  conceptualiziation  and 
early  results  of  the  Dietary  Technician  Program  at  York.     One  of  these 
papers  is  reproduced  later  in  this  report.    Finally,  in  June,  1974, 
two  papers  were  presented  giving  a  final  report  on  the  development  of 
the  Berks  Program,  and  these  two  papers  are  also  reproduced  here. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  operation  of  the 
two  test  programs  (Berks  and  York),  one  would  have  to  say  that  the 
seminar  practicum  has  been  judged  by  students  and  faculty  to  be  an 
eminently  successful  means  ^^-j^j^livering  hospitality  education.  The 
Berks  Program,  which  has  been  subject  to  evaluative  study,  appears  to 
offer  a  high  quality  educational  program.    Personal  interviews  with 
recent  graduates  indicate,  in  general,  enthusiastic  and  overwhelming 
support  for  the  seminar  practicum,  and  interviews  with  cooperating 
employers  support  this  conclusion. 

The  balance  of  this  report  presents  a  detailed  view  of  the  con- 
ceptualiziation of  the  seminar  process,  difficulties,  and  models 
employed  in  developing  the  self-instructional  materials;  a  report  from 
a  year's  experience  in  teaching  the  seminar  practicum;  objective 
measurements  of  student  performance;  and  finally,  a  summary  of  views  of 
students,  faculty  and  involved  employers  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
seminar  practicum.     Because  the  dietary  technician  program  grew  out 
of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  Berks  Program,  as  did  the  development 
of  the  external  mode  of  that  degree,  a  summary  of  the  dietary  technician 
program  is  also  presented.    Work  which  remains  to  be  done  related  to 
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the  development  of  an  external  degree  and  upper  division  programs  is 
outlined. 

In  the  course  of  a  project  of  the  nature  and  duration  of  this 
one,  a  good  deal  occurs  that  was  not  originally  planned;  this  is 
^  certainly  true  in  the  case  of  the  redesign  of  the  Hotel  and  Food  Ser- 
vice curriculum.     In  the  next  section,  material  that  our  faculty 
members  have  reviewed  in  the  process  of  conceptualizing  the  parapro- 
fessional  role  is  presented  to  show  why  it  is  useful  to  think  of  the 
Hotel  and  Food  Service  program  (and  the  Dietary  Technician  program) 
as  fundamentally  paraprofessional  from  a  functional  standpoint. 

The  last  section  of  this  report  presents  a  brief  discussion  of 
some  of  the  policy  issues  raised  by  the  work  undertaken  in  this  and 
other  paraprofessional  education  system  design  projects.  Although 
some  of  the  material  presented  in  this  report  is  not  part  of  the  output 
originally  specified  by  the  project,  the  report  would  simply  be  in- 
complete without  these  additional  considerations.     The  sections 
describing  what  has  been  accomplished  as  a  direct — and  indirect — 
result  of  this  program  are  unquestionably  the  minimum  that  might  be 
included  in  this  report. 

The  section  that  attempts  to  lay  a  basis  structure  for  thinking 
about  "knowledge  workers"  or  paraprofessionals  and  the  educational 
goals  of  programs  related  to  students  preparing  for  these  roles;  the 
section  on  "Work  Undone";  and  the  final  section  that  reprises  the 
basic  issues  our  society  faces  as  education  focuses  increasingly  on 
relating  specifically  to  emerging  manpower  needs  rather  than  on 
General  Education  reflect  the  indirect  outcomes  of  this  project.  Since 
these  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  study  and  work,  they  are,  in  some 
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ways,  the  most  important  chapters  In  this  report. 

The  Instructional  manuals  that  accompany  HFS  850,  860,  and  870 
have  not  been  included  as  parts  of  this  report.     Instead  they  have 
been  printed  separately  as  University  instructional  materials  and  are 
available  through  the  Food  Service  and  Housing  Administration  Program, 
Human  Development  Building,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 
Park,  Pennsylvania,  16802. 
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PARAPROFESSIONAL:    WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 
by 

Thomas  F.  Powers,  Ph.D. 

Introduction 

In  an  increasingly  complex  society,  the  nature  of  work  is  evolving, 
and  we  need  new  models  for  thinking  of  work  and  education  for  that  work. 
With  a  new  model  must  come  a  new  vocabulary,  and  the  word  "paraprofes- 
sional"  is  a  convenient  shorthand  term  for  a  complex  development  which 
must  shape  the  evolution  of  curricula  in  Hospitality  Education. 

Our  society's  increasing  complexity  is  accepted  as  a  commonplace. 

Various  scholars  view  the  effects  of  growing  complexity  on  manpower  needs 

in  different  lights.    Zbignlew  Brzezinski,  for  example,  coined  the  term, 

"Technetronic  Society"  to  describe  a  central  force  in  this  evolution: 

technology  and  particularly  elec tonic  technology.^    While  Brzezinski 

sees  technology  as  the  central  issue,  Daniel  Bell  views  the  emergence 

of  scientific  knowledge  as  the  major  development,  and  he  documents  the 
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increasing  importance  of  technical  and  scientific  manpower  roles. 
Peter  Drucker  sees  "the  systematic  and  purposeful  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion and  its  sytematic  of  information  and  its  systematic  application, 

3 

rather  than  'science'  or  'technology' — as  the  new  foundation  for  work." 

The  trend  toward  knowledge  as  a  central  productive  resource  of  our 
society  is  »  pervasive  one  and,  as  Drucker  points  out,  it  is  the  key  to 
increasing  productivity  in  our  age — much  as  the  machine  was  during  the 
Industrial  Revolution.    At  the  center  of  this  development  is  the  emergence 
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of  a  new  work  role  Drucker  calls  the  "Knowledge  Worker."      If  workers 
and  managers  In  the  Hospitality  Industry  are  to  enjoy  the  increased 
incomes  based  on  the  increased  productivity  of  "knowledge  workers," 
conscious  curricular  strategies  must  be  devised  to  replace  a  craft 
oriented  mentality  in  Hospitality  curricula  with  a  compulsion  to  identify 
and  develop  an  appropriate  knowledge  base. 

What^s  in  a  Name? 

There  are  a  number  of  arguments  against  applying  the  title  "para- 
professional"  to  students  in  the  commercial  emphasis  of  the  Hotel  and 
Food  Service  Associate  Degree  Program  which  is  the  subject  of  this  re- 
port (the  Berks  Program),  At  least  one  study,  however,  based  on  a  sur- 
vey of  194  colleges  and  reporting  1006  human  service  paraprofessional 
programs,  classified  two  out  of  the  12  general  fields  identified  clearly 
within  the  occupational  objectives  of  the  Berks  Program  ("Hotel,  Motel, 
and  Food  Service"  and  "institutional  Services,")^ 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  the  term  "paraprofessional"  to  denote 
graduates  of  the  Berks  program,  while  theoretical  in  nature,  are  undoubtedly 
valid.     First  of  all,  there  seems  to  be  a  consensus  among  most  writers 
in  this  field  that  the  paraprofessional  partakes  in  large  measure  of  the 
ideal  of  the  disinterested  professional  who  renders  service  on  the  basis 
of  the  client's  need  rather  than  his  own  self  interest.^    Since  Berks 
students  are  preparing  for  work  in  the  commercial  sector  of  the  economy 
this  disinterestedness  is  not  generally  a  part  of  their  work.  Moreover, 
almost  all  paraprofessional  roles  described  in  the  literature  are  those 
in  which  the  paraprofessional  works  directly  with  and  generally  under 
the  close  supervision  of  someone  designated  as  a  professional,     (hany  of 
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these  professionals,  however,  are  referred  to  by  Etzioni  as  "semi- 
prof  esslonals  . 

Where  an  educational  paraprof esslonal  augments  and  expands  educa- 
tional services  of  a  "professional"  teacher  (by  working  closely  with 
the  professional)  and  a  medical  paraprof esslonal  augments  and  expands 
the  services  of  a  doctor,  the  typical  graduate  of  the  Berks  program  may 
be  expected  to  be  a  manager  of  a  unit  (a  department,  a  firm,  or  a  franch- 
ise operation).     He  will  not  typically  be  in  a  supportive  role  relative 
to  some  professional:     in  fact,  the  hospitality  firm  is  not  a  "profession- 
al" organization. 

While  these  theoretical  arguments  have  unquestioned  merit,  viewing 
the  matter  in  a  broader  context  of  a  general  type  of  manpower  demand — 
for  "intermediate  managerial  personnel" — may  offer  theoretical  justifica- 
tion for  the  paraprof esslonal  designation.     In  a  sense,  the  Berks 
graduate,  rather  than  supplementing  and  supporting  a  professional,  plays 
a  role  of  supplementing  management  in  a  system  of  diverse  Hospitality 
services.    As  a  paraprof esslonal ,  he  supplements  the  entrepreneurial  and 
managerial  skills  that  are  central  to  the  system  in  which  he  works  by 
providing  an  intermediate  level  of  supervision  and  administration  in  a 
service  network. 

In  any  case,  these  theoretical  arguments  are  not  central  to  the 
selection  of  the  term  "paraprof essional"  to  describe  Berks  graduates. 
The  term  is  employed  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  considering  a  new  curriculum 
model  of  two-year  Hospitality  Programs. 

A  Critique  of  Hospitality  Curricula 

The  hospitality  industries,  like  most  American  institutions,  have 
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their  roots  in  European  versions  of  those  Industries.    The  hotel  and 
restaurant  work  roles  were  originally  derived  from  European  craft  and 
artisan  roles.     Even  the  hotel  and  restaurant  manager  derived  origin- 
ally from  the  European  role  of  hotelier  which  Is,  Itself,  much  more  of 

g 

an  artisan  than  a  mangerlal  role.      At  the  heart  of  the  artisan  role 

9 

Is  an  unchanging  tradition. 

The  European  artisan  tradition  dominated  the  hospitality  Industry 
until  very  recently,  and  Hospitality  Industries  are  still  characterized 
by  a  small  firm  size.    It  appears  that  the  "Americanization"  of  work, 
which  accompanied  the  Introduction  of  scientific  Management  by  Taylor 
and  others  and  was  backed  by  the  substantial  resources  of  the  large  firms 
In  manufacturing,  came  later  to  the  Hospitality  industries  than  to  the 
manufacturing  Industries.  In  a  time  of  Ronald  McDonald,  computerized 
reservation  services,  and  a  swimming  pool  in  every  court  yard,  it  can 
hardly  be  argued  that  Americanization  has  yet  to  take  place  in  the 
Hospitality  industries.    As  is  often  the  case,  however,  educators  lag 
behind  industry  and,  as  a  group,  we  are  still  struggling  in  the  morass 
of  traditionalism  which  our  industries  began  leaving  in  the  late  AO's  and 
early  50 's. 

While  no  "scientific"  data  is  available  to  sanctify  the  observation, 
the  writer's  conversations  with  hospitality  educators  (and  the  errors 
contained  in  his  own  work  in  curriculum  design)  suggest  that  the  concepts 
of  the  field  are  shaped,  to  a  very  large  degree,  by  more  or  less  stand- 
ard curriculum  "pieces"  fitted  together  in  a  limited  variety  of  tradition- 
al ways. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  practice  is  the  problem  of  "foods 
courses."    Debate  focuses,  first  of  all,  on  whether  or  not  there  should 
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be  '*hands  on"  foods  lab  courses  in  a  hotel  and  restaurant  curriculum. 
Those  who  argue  for  inclusion  of  these  courses  generally  have  in  mind 
an  almost  ritual  observance  of  a  pattern  of  "working  all  stations"  and 
a  very  limited  amount  of  role  playing  as  manager. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  oppose  offering  these  courses  argue 
that  "we^re  not  training  cooks!"    The  first  position  typically  ignores 
the  evolution-- indeed,  revolution— in  food  processing  and  focuses, 
instead,  on  a  purist  "preparation  from  scratch"  strategy.     The  lab's 
opponents  assert  that  "you  don^t  have  to  be  able  to  cook  to  run  a  rest- 
aurant," but  they  have  yet  to  make  a  case  that  ignorance  of  cooking  is 
any  advantage  in  that  occupation.     To  suggest  briefly  the  impact  of  a 
knowledge  based  strategy:    The  Seminar  Practicum  recognizes  that  famil- 
iarity with  cooking  skills  (thus,  field  experience  with  cooks)  is  an 
important  part  of  a  manager's  background  in  an  indsutry  where  senior 
operating  executives  are  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  echelons  above  the 
production  worker.    At  the  same  time,  the  learning  modules  developed 
for  the  Berks  program  do  make  a  useful  start  toward  presenting  (1)  cog- 
nitive learning  experiences  related  to  the  scientific  basis  of  the 
process  of  food  preparation,   (2)  the  dynamics  of  the  supplier  industries, 
and  (3)  the  need  for  certain  basic  "how  to"  managerial  skills  related  to 
planning  and  performance  evaluation  (payroll  and  food  cost  control 
techniques,  in  particular)  in  food  service  operations. 

The  term  "paraprof essional,"  then,  is  introduced  to  focus  attention 
on  the  knowledge-based  curricula  developed  for  paraprof essionals  in 
other  fields.     Such  a  shiff,  the  writer  hopes,  will  result  in  the  de- 
velopment of  curricula  for  more  productive,  higher  paid  knowledge 
workers  in  the  hospitality  field. 
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Defining  "Paraprof esslonal" 

The  balance  of  this  paper  will  develop  a  definition  of  "parapro- 
f esslonal"  by  Identifying  the  paraprof ession's  social  and  economic 
functions.    No  discussion  of  paraprof esslonallsm  could  be  complete 
without  a  brief  discussion  of  the  work  done  under  the  rubric  of  "New 
Careers."    Following  this  discussion,  attention  will  focus  on  a  spectrum 
of  professionalism  suggested  by  Etzlonl  and  will  contrast  the  develop- 
mental stage  of  the  paraprof esslonal  with  what  Etzlonl  calls  the  "semi- 
pirof esslonal. "    Finally,  drawing  on  somewhat  fragmentary  evidence,  the 
author  will  make  an  attempt  to  move  toward  a  work-centered  definition 
of  paraprofesslonal  roles  as  contrasted  with  an  essentially  social 
purpose  definition  advanced  by  the  New  Careers  advocates. 

New  careers.     The  basic  apologia  for  New  Careers  is  Pearl  and 
Reissman's  New  Careers  for  the  Poor,  which  puts  forward  the  notion  that 
the  problem  of  poverty  must  be  solved  by  developing  employment  opportun- 
ities for  the  poor.    The  goals  for  new  careers  specified  in  New  Careers 
for  the  Poor  include 

1.  A  sufficient  number  of  jobs  for  all  persons  without  workt 

2.  Jobs  so  defined  and  distributed  that  placements  exist  for  the 
unskilled. 

3.  Jobs  that  are  permanent  and  provide  opportunity  for  lifelong 
careers. 

4.  An  opportunity  for  the  motivated  and  talented  poor  to  advance 
from  low-skill  entry  jobs  to  any  station  available  to  the 
more  favored  members  of  society. 

5.  The  Work  that  contributes  to  the  well-being  of  society 

The  redesign  of  work  proposed  is  intended  to  break  down  established 
skilled  and  professional  work  into  segments  which  can  be  dene  by  "the 
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unskilled,  inexperienced  and  relatively  untrained  worker. "^^  in  a 


manner  such  as  to  circixravent  arbitrary  requirements  (as  perceived  by 
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the  authors).        The  goal  is  operationalized  in  the  phrase,  "Obtain 


service  from  the  poor  in  the  place  of  providing  service  to  the  poor. 

The  need  is  seen  to  develop  work  roles  that  are  not  dead  end,  but  rather 

articulated  within  the  now  widely  discussed  career  ladder  concept. 

Since  this  work  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  public  sector  and  carried 

out  tinder  the  close  direction  of  professionals,  the  term  "paraprofession- 

14 

al"  was  adopted  to  describe  the  new  careerist.       (A  number  of  other 

titles  including  "new  professionals,  "non-professionals,"  "new  careerists," 

If 

"indigenious  workers,"  and  "aides"  are  also  used.) 

In  a  progress  report  on  New  Careers,  Gartner  nOt^s  that  the  use  of 
paraprof essionals  antedates  the  New  Deal  but  was  given  impetus  by  the 
Roosevelt  Administration.     A  "continuing  concern  for  meeting  manpower 
shortages  characterized  the  program  of  the  1950 's  and  early  60 's." 
The  Economic  Opportunity  act  of  1964  provided  the  base  impetus  to  New 
Careers  program  by  providing  funding  and  calling  for  the  development 
of  employment  opportunities.^^    Within  one  year,  46,000  workers  in  Head 
Start  and  25,000  in  Community  Action  had  been  designated  "paraprofes- 
sionals."    In  1969,  a  survey  of  OEO  paraprof essionals  found  78  percent 
black,  80  percent  female,  and  48  percent  who  were  not  high  school 
graduates. 

Four  factors  characterized  early  New  Careers  programs:     (1)  de- 
velopment of  entry-level  employment  opportunities;   (2)  assurance  of 
maximum  prospects  for  advancement  and  continued  employment ; (3)  pro- 
vision of  a  broad  range  of  supportive  services;  and  (4)  inclusion  of 
educational  and  training  assistance. 
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A  discussion  of  the  New  Careers  programs  is  essential  to  this 

paper  because  it  has  had  a  profound  impact  on  one  widely  used  meaning 

of  the  term  "paraprofessional. "    Thus,  in  1972  the    U.S.  Department  of 

Health »  Education  and  Welfare  issued  a  document  sunmiarizing  "Parapro- 

fessional  Training  in  Colleges  and  Universities,"  which  adopts  the  New 

Careers  frame  of  reference  to  such  an  extent  that  other  forces  shaping  the 

development  of  paraprofessionals  are  virtually  ignored  in  the  discussion 

18 

of  the  data  in  the  report.        It  is  to  those  "other  forces"  that  we  now 
turn  our  attention. 

Paraprofessionals  as  knowledge  workers.     As  the  discussion  above 
suggests,  the  most  clearly  work-centered  definition  of  "paraprof essional" 
is  found  in  the  field  of  health  care.  A  recent  set  of  articles  in  the 
Occupation  Outlook  Quarterly  sets  forth  seven  knowledge-based  sets  of 
paraprof essional  roles. 

The  Journal  of  Allied  Health  is  devoted  to  interdisciplinary  studies 
related  to  health  care  professionals  and  paraprofessionals.    A  recent 

article  in  that  journal  suggests  that  the  "New  Careers  scramble"  may  be 

20 

inappropriate  to  this  field.        Another  clearly  emphasizes  the  impor- 

21 

tance  of  knowledge  mastery  cis  opposed  to  social  need.        And  a  third  re- 
ports on  the  emerging  codification  of  objective  requirements  for  health 

22 

care  paraprofessionals. 

Another  field  making  wide  use  of  paraprofessionals  is  education. 

In  this  field,  the  paraprof essional 's  work  includes  "assisting  in  the 

classroom,  in  the  library,  in  the  guidance  office,  in  the  home  or 

23 

wherever  supportive  services  are  needed  to  extend  education."  An 

Office  of  Education  estimate  put  the  number  of  paraprofessionals  employed 

24 

in  education  in  1979  at  225,000.        The  program  of  study  to  prepare 
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for  a  paraprof essional  role  in  education  appears  to  be  an  expression  of 

25 

a  well-defined  knowedge  base. 

Parallel  developments  in  supportive  manpower  development  are  reported 

26 

in  the  legal  profession  in  both  social  agency      and  commercial  and  in- 
27 

dustrial      legal  work  in  the  developing  role  of  the  "p^^^^legal. " 

Paraprof essional  roles  have  been  identified  in  a  number  of  other  fields. 

"Job  Safety  and  Health"  is  the  subject  of  a  two-year  program  of  study  being 

28 

offered  by  seven  community  colleges.        Boston  College's  "Center  for 

Consumer  Law"  offers  a  program  to  prepare  paraprof essional  neighborhood 

consumer  investigators,  and  H.E.W.  is  reported  considering  funding  more 
29 

courses.        A  large  number  of  administrative  paraprof essional  roles  are 

30 

reported  by  the  1970-71  HEW  study  referred  to  earlier. 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  the  paraprofessional  with  that  group 

of  workers  Etzioni  has  called  the  "semi-professionals,"  principally 

teachers,  nurses,  social  workers,  and  librarians.     The  semi-professionals 

are  seen  as  aspiring  to  full  professional  status  and  thus  challenging 

the  status  quo  to  dermand  more  of  the  three  valuables  society  offers  for 

31 

work:    prestige,  power,  and  income. 

While  the  semi-professionals  aspire  toward  upward  mobility,  the 
paraprofessional  has,  in  effect,  been  put  forward  by  others.    Thus,  the 
legal  profession  develops  para-legals  to  take  on  routine  research  and 
administrative  chores,  saving  the  more  expensive  attorney's  time — and 
it  is  the  law  firm  that  develops  the  training  tool  to  deliver  this  new 
skill.    The  case  of  the  Dietary  Technician  offers  an  even  clearer 
example  of  a  role  being  put  forward  where  no  such  role  heretofore  existed. 
The  "Dietary  Technician"  is  a  term  invented  by  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  and  given  limited  sanction  by  that  body  to  solve  emerging 
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food  service  and  nutrition  care  problems  In  hospitals  and  extended  care 
facilities. 

These  vork-based  definitions  of  the  paraprof esslonal  have  In  common 
the  fact  that  they  all  reflect  market  demand  for  services  rather  than 
social  policy  concerns.     The  economic  function  of  the  paraprof esslonal 
role — actxxally,  an  economizing  function — is  to  save  the  time  of  the 
more  expensive  professional.    The  demands  for  the  professional's  time 
are  expanding  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  professional  encounters  greater 
demands  that  require  a  greater  investment  of  both  his  time  and  effort 
for  professional  qualification.    To  compensate  for  this  added  demand, 
the  professional  is  allowed  to  increase  the  cost  of  his  services.  As 
the  professional's  time  becomes  more  expensive,  the  need  for  intermedi- 
ate skill  assistance  becomes  economically  feasible  and,  indeed,  essential. 

The  social  function  fulfilled  by  paraprof essionals  relates  to  the 
more  complex  service  systems  that  characfterize  our  society  today.  The 
mix  of  services  offered  by  the  typical  franchise  motor  hotel  is  vastly 
greater  than  those  of  a  hotel  of  a  similar  size  of  25  years  ago — and 
yet  the  skills  and  training  of  the  manager  of  such  a  property  may  be 
significantly  less  than  those  of  the  preceding  hotelier.    This  is  true 
because  the  franchise  system  routlnlzes  nearly  all  aspects  of  manage- 
ment, leaving  the  manager  the  task  of  selecting  from  a  repertoire  of 
standard  operating  procedures  those  that  fit  the  task  at  hand.  While 
a  great  deal  of  Independent  judgment  is  still  called  for,  the  routines 
for  maintenance,  food  service  planning,  housekeeping,  reservations  pro- 
cedures, and  entertainment  services  (TV,  pool)  simply  did  not  exist 
in  the  earlier  hotel  system.    We  would  Intend  that  the  paraprof esslonal 
in  hospitality  management  be  qualified  by  experience  subsequent  to 
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graduation  as  well  as  by  education  to  serve  as  an  Innkeeper.    This  Is  one 
aspect  of  the  New  Careers  thrust  that  appears  to  have  applicability  In 
the  private  sector  hospitality  firm:     the  notion  of  career  progression 
based  on  continuing  education.     This  Idea  gives  rise,  in  a  later  section 
of  this  report,  to  the' identification  of  a  need  for  EJcternal  Degree 
Programs  leading  not  only  to  the  associate  degree  but  to  a  degree  on  the 
baccaluaureate  level,  as  well. 

Conclusion 

As  the  paraprof essional  in  Hospitality  Education  follows  a  work- 
based  model,  the  task  of  curriculum  design  should  not  be  that  of  con- 
stantly reworking  "pieces"  of  the  oral  tradition  of  a  craft  into  ever 
better  renderings  of  an  eternal  truth — which  has  too  often  been  the 
practice.    Rather,  our  task  is  to  identify  and  evolve  consciously  a 
knowledge  base.     Only  this  strategy  can  secure  the  productivity  and 
Income  gains  of  the  knowledge  worker  for  the  Hospitality  industries. 
The  seminar  practicum  and  the  Hotel  and  Food  Service  Curriculum  dis- 
cussed at  length  elsewhere  in  this  report,  are  useful  steps  in  this 
direction 
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Introduction 

Peter  Drucker,  in  The  Age  of  Discontinuity,  points  out  that, 
"Thirty  years  ago,  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  semi-skilled— -operators- 
were  the  center  of  the  American  work  force. ^    Today  the  center  is  the 
knowledge  worker,  the  man  or  woman  who  applies  to  productive  work  ideas, 
concepts,  and  information  rather  than  manual  skill  or  brawn  .... 

The  productivity  of  knowledge  has  already  become  the  key  to  productivity, 

2 

competitive  strength,  and  economic  achievement."      A  more  common  term 

for  the  knowledge  worker  in  educational  circles  today  is  para-professional, 

The  development  of  the  role  of  the  para-professional  is  responsive 
to  at  least  three  basic  needs  of  a  dynamic  society.     First  of  all,  the 
para-professional  role  responds  to  a  fundamental  change  in  the  nature  of 
work  in  our  society.    As  Drucker  points  out,  "The  systematic  and 
purposeful  acquisition  of  information  and  its  systematic  application, 
rather  than  "science"  or  "technology"  are  emerging  as  the  new  foundation 


This  article  is  adapted  from  a  speech  delivered  before  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association's  64th  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  June  27,  1973. 

2 

Peter  F.  Drucker,  The  Age  of  Discontinuity,  New  York:  Harper  and  Row; 
1968,  p.  264. 
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for  work,  productivity,  and  effort  throughout  the  world  .   .   •  .    We  are 
using  knowledge  more  and  more  to  enable  people  to  acquire  skills  of  a 
very  advanced  kind  fast  and  successfully.     .  .   .  knowledge  substitutes 
systematic  learning  for  exposure  to  experience."      Very  clearly,  then, 
the  education  of  the  para-professional  must  be  designed  to  secure  an 
appropriate  knowledge  base;  the  para-professional  is  a  knowledge  worker. 

A  second  need  of  a  Democratic  society  is  the  demand  for  a  "piece 
of  the  action"  presented  by  those  who  have  been  disadvantaged, 
principally  "interior  immigrants."^    displaced  from  our  country's 
vanishing  traditional  agricultural  society.  Para-professional 
educational  programs,  too,  may  accomplish  better  than  average  results, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student's  life  chances  and  from  the 
productivity  increment  society  may  expect  to  derive  from  individually 
more  productive  lives,  among  those  students  Jencks  and  Reisman  speak  of 
as  offering  the  most  promise  as  recruiting  targets:    the  less  than 
brightest  yet  able  student"  from  the  bottom  half  of  the  social  ladder."^ 
Demands  for  upward  mobility  have  often  been  met  by  applied  fields  of 
education.     Education  shaped  for  these  needs  should  relate  to  roles 
where  opportunity  for  advancement  is  a  reality. 


^Ibid,  p.  266-68. 
4 

Philip  M.  Hauser,  "Demographic  Factors  in  the  Integration  of  the  Negro," 
Daedalus,  Fall,  1965,  p.  859. 

^Christopher  Jencks  and  David  Reisman,  The  Academic  Revolution,  (New 
York:    Anchor  Books,  Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc.;  1968,  69)  p.  131. 
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Thirdly,  para-professional  education  is  a  useful  response  to  the 
changing  cost  benefit  equation  in  four  year  education,^    For  some 
students,  post  secondary  education  involves  a  cultural  decision;  they 
aspire  to  the  company  of  educated  men  and  women.     For  many  students  and 
their  families,  however,  higher  education  is  an  economic  decision 
intended  to  achieve  specific  economic  goals  related  to  level  and 
security  of  income.     The  rapidly  escalating  cost  of  higher  education 
has  put  four-year  education  beyond  the  reach  of  many  students.  For 
others,  that  cost  when  compared  to  the  income  benefits  they  may 
realistically  expect  suggests  serious  review  of  alternate  options.  One 
such  option  is  a  two-year  program  leading  to  a  specific  para-professional 
role.     Para-professional  education  may  usefully,  therefore,  attempt  to 
minimize  net  cost  to  the  student. 

The  field  of  Institution  Administration  has  quite  properly 
broadened  its  concerns  to  include  the  hospitality  industries.  This 
field  is  among  the  last  to  begin  the  development  of  the  "knowledge 
worker"  for  their  industries.     It  is  an  industry  which  has  long  been 
manned  largely  by  the  underprivileged.    A  need  has  been  recognized  in 
associate  degree  programs  throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad  to 
prepare  people  to  enter  the  supervisory  and  middle-management  ranks  of 
that  industry.     The  exploding  demand  for  supervisory  and  management 
personnel  offers  reasonable  assurance  of  placement  for  qualified 
graduates  and  an  opportunity  for  subsequent  advancement. 


^El±  Ginsburg,  "The  Outlook  for  Educated  Manpower,"  The  Public  Interest, 
Winter,  1972,  p.  109. 
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Much  of  the  excellent  work  done  in  Hospitality  Education  Program 
Development,  however,  is  localized  in  single  programs  and  not  generalized 
so  that  the  benefit  of  experience  in  one  place  may  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  others. 

A  Controlled  Field  Learning  Experience 

The  richness  of  field  experience  has  always  been  an  essential  part 
of  hospitality  education.     Traditionally,  however,  field  experience  has 
played  a  very  unstructured  role  in  which  the  behavioral  objectives  of 
the  field  experience  were  specified  only  in  the  most  general  and  broad 
terms.    Under  these  circumstances,  field  experiences  have  been  typically 
either  uncontrolled  or  controlled  only  in  a  limited  way  by  the  require- 
ment of  a  brief  report  from  the  student  at  the  end  of  such  an  experience. 

forking  under  a  grant  from  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  an 
Innovative  instructional  system  has  been  developed  making  much  more 
intensive  use  of  the  controlled  field  experience.    This  system  has  been 
named  the  S emina r-P r ac 1 1 cum .    The  principal  operating  goal  has  been  to 
develop  an  instructional  system  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  associate 
degree  program  in  Hotel  and  Food  Service  offered  at  Penn  State.  The 
system  under  development  has,  however,  been  viewed  from  the  first  as  a 
system  which  might  be  generalised  for  other  Hospitality  Education 
Programs. 

This  new  instructional  system  relies  on  a  triad  of  learning 
opportunities  presented  to  the  student.    First  of  all,  the  student  is 
required  to  work  as  an  employee  on  a  part-time  basis  in  an  industry 
setting. 
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iiT^.t  ruct  ioijal  todulcs  v.hich  t:ir»^ct    tti^'  student       attertion  in  t!'e 
'.-.uii  ''lace  ,  on  a  v.t  ol  -I  \ et- !    t.-<.vis,   to  tie   -u^u.'L.t  ratter  nre.^s  to  ie 
addi'eb^sed  a-,  tite  c  ui'b^j  p  ro^' res-^es  ,     lie  sc  1 1  -  in  "^t  rue  t  ior:a  I  rrodules  not 
only  pruvide  a  vehicle   for  controlling  the  focus  of  the  student's 
attention  but  also  for  supp  lenient  in^;-  the  student's  learning  ir  the 
workplace . 

The  final  element  in  thie  instructional  triad  is  a  weekly  serinar 
for  some  3-1/2  hours  length.     The  function  of  the  seminar  is  principally 
one  of  clarification  and  integration  of  the  week's  learning  experiences. 
While  there  is  some  information  input   (lectures,  demonstrations, 
informal  guidance,  etc.)  and  evaluative  activities  are  a  part  of  each 
seminar  (quizzes,  homework,  recitation,  etc.),  the  principal  focus  is 
twofold.     First  of  all,  discussion  of  any  learning  problems  the  student 
may  have  experienced  is  necessary.     Secondly,  three  kinds  of  comparisons 
are  being  made  more  or  less  continuously  by  students  among  themselves 
in  and  out  of  class  and  in  student-faculty  discussion. 

a.  The  student  compares  the  information  in  the  module 
with  the  practice  and  protlems  experienced  in  his 
workplace. 

b.  Students  compared  work  experiences  with  one  another, 
discovering  the  variety  of  the  world  of  work  and 
contrasting  that  variety  with  the  pedagogically 
"ideal"  world. 

c.  Instructor  and  student  discuss  the  issues  raised  by 
the  contrasts  found.  The  instructor's  role  is  that 
of  authoritative  interpreter. 

er|c 
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It  may  be  useful,  now,  to  visualize  how  the  seminar-practicum 
operates  for  an  individual  student.    The  student  is  employed  in  a  food 
service  establishinent  approved  by  program  faculty.    Let  us  assume  that 
the  student  has  reached  the  point  in  this  particular  seminar-practicum 
where  he  is  concerned  with  meat  cookery.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
student  will  be  working  at  this  point  on  the  meat  preparation  station, 
but  if  he  is  not,  a  minimum  constraint  on  the  system  is  that  he  must 
have  access  to  the  meat  station  for  observation  and  for  questioning. 
The  instructor  in  the  most  recent  seminar  will  have  prepared  the 
student  for  the  subject  matter  he  is  to  attend  to  during  the  week.  As 
the  week  progresses,  the  student  reads  the  self-instructional  module. 
That  module  begins  with  a  stated  set  of  behavioral  objectives  for  the 
student,  contains  explanatory  text  written  in  straight  forward  prose, 
and  workbook  exercises  which  permit  the  student  to  determine  whether  he 
has  completed  the  learning  activity  satisfactorily.     If  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  his  work,  he  can  seek  help  from  his  work  supervisor  or 
from  other  students  and  at  the  point  that  he  is  satisfied  return  to  the 
next  activity.     In  the  event  that  he  is  unable  to  satisfy  himself,  he 
can  turn  to  the  instructor  who  will  maintain  office  hours  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  difficult  questions. 

To  take  one  behavioral  objective  in  a  section  on  meat  cookery,  it 
is  important  for  the  student  to  know  the  accurate  means  of  determining 
when  a  roast  is  cooked  to  a  desired  degree.     This  should  be  done  with  a 
meat  thermometer.     Accordingly  the  student  must  know  what  a  meat 
thermometer  is,  how  it  is  inserted,  and  how  it  operates.     The  student 
should  observe  the  use  of  the  meat  thermometer,  learn  to  insert  it,  and 
learn  to  read  it.     In  this  example,  however,  the  role  of  the  instructor 
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is  unusually  important  because  many  food  service  operations,  because  of 
their  traditional  orientation,  still  do  not  use  meat  thermometers. 
Consequently,  the  student  may  call  on  the  instructor  not  only  to  find 
out  how  to  use  the  meat  thermometer,  since  he  cannot  find  one,  but  also 
to  try  to  determine  why  it  is  that  the  practice  in  the  field  is  different 
from  the  ideal  practice  presented  in  the  text.     The  model  of  the 
instructor's  role  here  is  clear. 

A  more  straight  forward  example  involves  employee  scheduling. 
The  module  introduces  conventions  for  describing  and  analyzing  employee 
scheduling.     The  student,  after  reading  these  materials,  performs 
straight  forward  scheduling  activities  described  in  simplified  textbook 
problems.    Having  mastered  these  problems,  the  student  moves  on  to 
describing  and  critically  analyzing  the  employee  schedule  of  one  or 
more  departments  in  his  workplace.    The  solution  (and  the  errors!) 
encountered  in  his  workplace  are  then  available  in  well  thought  out 
detail  for  comparison  in  seminar  with  those  found  by  other  students. 

At  the  end  of  the  week's  work,  the  student  submits  his  or  her 
workbook  exercises  to  the  instructor.     The  instructor  check  at  this 
point  is  on  a  *'go-no  go"  basis.     That  is,  the  instructor  simply 
satisfies  himself  that  the  student  has  or  has  not  concluded  the 
workbook  assignment.    At  the  beginning  of  the  class,  a  class  quiz 
determines  whether  the  student  has  retained  the  material  that, he 
has  worked  on.     If  the  student  or  the  instructor  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  student's  performance  on  the  quiz,  a  number  of  optional 
behaviors  are  possible,  such  as  relearning,  reviewing  the  material,  or 
obtaining  peer  help  or  a  tutorial.    Of  course,  one  option  with  failure 
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is  always  to  ignore  the  failure  and  this  option,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  is  also  available.    After  the  class  quiz,  class  discussion  occurs, 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  class  discussion  is  an  evaluative 
device  as  well  as  a  learning  experience.    Both  the  student  and  the 
instructor  can  evaluate  the  student's  ability  to  participate  in  the 
discussion  and  his  or  her  level  of  understanding.    Once  again,  optional 
behaviors  are  available  in  the  event  that  comprehension  is  not 
satisfactory. 

As  each  week  progresses,  the  subject  matter  shifts  and  so  at  the 
end  of  a  ten-lesson  process  the  course  is  completed.     These  learning 
experiences  are  sunmiarized  in  systemic  fashion  in  Figure  1. 

Curriculum  Design 

The  curriculum  designed  for  the  Hotel  and  Food  Service  degree  is 
planned  to  encompass  the  knowledge  base  of  the  supervisor  and  middle 
managers  in  the  hospitality  industry  and  consciously  address  the 
issues  of  preparing  "knowledge  workers"  rather  than  "slilled  workers." 
Skill  learning  is,  in  some  cases,  a  part  of  that  knowledge  base  but  that 
skill  learning  is  undertaken  jointly  with  relevant  cognitive  learning 
objectives,  in  an  integrative  fashion. 

As  the  design  for  the  curriculum  emerged,  the  freshman  year 
reflected  the  traditional  academic  model  of  classroom  instruction. 
The  seminar-practicums  occur  in  the  second  year.     In  the  first  term, 
the  first  of  the  seminar-practicums  is  offered.     It  concerns  itself 
with  food  production,  the  knowledge  base  of  the  skilled  worker  whom  the 
student  will  be  working  with,  and  some  day  supervising. 
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The  second  course  concerns  itself  with  such  high-level  supervisory 
and  management  routines  as  purchasing,  food  cost  control,  payroll 
control,  pre-costing,  and  scheduling. 

The  third  seminar-practicum  is  an  integrative  experience  intended 
to  draw  together  all  the  professional  courses  in  the  curriculum.  As 
such,  it  is  a  non-computer  simulation  of  a  food  service  establishment 
based  on  a  series  of  inter-related  decisions.'^ 

Figure  2  presents  a  conceptualization  of  the  curriculum  as  it 
relates  to  specific  competencies  and  the  knowledge  base.    An  outline  of 
the  curriculum  and  a  typical  student's  program  are  presented  in  Figures 
3  and  4. 

The  Seminar-Practicum  and  the  Problems  of  Hospitality  Education 

To  this  point,  I  have  presented  the  neat  and  orderly  process 
of  the  seminar-practicum.     I  need  hardly  tell  experienced  educators 
that  this  is  not  where  we  began  and  is,  rather,  a  description  of  where 
we  are  at  midpoint  in  the  development  and  testing  of  the  instructional 
system.    The  system  was  initially  developed  in  response  to  needs  for 
change  which  are  typical  of  the  expanding  field  of  hospitality 
education.     In  responding  to  these  needs  for  change,  an  instructional 
system  has  been  developed  that  not  only  solved  the  problems  initially 
perceived  but  also  provided  an  improved  vehicle  of  instruction  in  a 
number  of  areas.    As  evidence  of  the  conviction  that  this  is  an  improved 
system  of  instruction,  I  can  say  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  adapting 


Thomas  F.  Powers,  ''A  Systems  Approach  to  Hospitality  Education" 
Proceedings,  Council  on  Hotel,  Restaurants  and  Institutional  Education. 
December  28,  1970.  
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FIGURE  3 

ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  IN  HOTEL  AND  FOOD  SER'^TCE 
General  Education  Requirements 

A.  Communication  Skills  9 
6  credits  in  English,  Speech  200 

B.  Arts,  Humanities,  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  12 
At  least  3  credits  in  Economics 

C.  Physical ^Education  2 

23 

Requirements  for  the  Major 

A.  General  15 

FSHA  50,  225; 
HFS  850,  860; 
3  credits  in  Acctg. 

B.  Specialization  30 

Students  may  select  an  emphasis  in 

Hospitality  Administration  or 

Health  Facilities  Food  Service  Management 
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FIGURE  4 


EMPHASIS  IN  HOSPITALITY  ADMINISTRATION'' 


Ist  Term 

Engl  800  or  Engl  1 

Psy  2,  Psychology 

FSHA  102,  Introduction  to 

Food  Service  &  Housing 

Administration 
Nutr  150,  Elementary  Nutrition 


2 
11 


4th  Term 

Econ  14,  Principles  of  Economics  ^ 
HFS  850,  FiSod  Production  Problems 
FSHA  320,  Hospitality  Industry 
Equipment  &  Utilities 


3 
4 

10 


2nd  Term 

Engl  1  or  Engl  3 
Spch  200,  Effective  Speech 
HFS  805,  Training  and  Super- 
vision 
Acctg  801,  16,  or  101 


3rd  Term 


3 
3 
3 

_3 
12 


Soc  1,  Introductory  Sociology  3 
FSHA  225,  Food  and  Labor  3 

Management  and  Control 
Art  H  100,  Introduction  to  Art  3 
HFS  802,  Housekeeping  and  _3 

Sanitation 


5th  Term 

FSHA  321,  Hospitality  Industry  2 

Maintenance 
Bi  Sc  1,  Structure  and  Function  3 

of  Organisms 
HFS  860,  Food  Production  Systems  4 
Ph  Ed  1  or  25,  Health  and  Physical  1 

Education 

10 

6th  Term 

HFS  870  Food  &  Beverage  4 

Administration^ 
HFS  804,  Hotel  and  Food  Service  3 

Merchandising 
Free  Elective  4 
Ph  Ed  1  or  25,  Health  and  Physical_l 

Education 


Summer 


FSHA  50,     In-Service  Training 


This  is  an  example  for  a  typical  student  and  is  not  the  program  for  all 
students  electing  this  emphasis. 

I 

Seminar-Practicum 

Squires  professional  experience  which  may  be  gained  on  a  full-time 
basis  during  the  summer  or  as  a  part-time  worker  during  the  first 
three  terms. 
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the  system  developed  for  the  associate  degree  to  a  number  of  the  courses 
presently  taught  In  a  more  traditional  fashion  in  our  larger 
baccalaureate  degree  program. 

The  Hotel  and  Food  Service  program  had  traditionally  beeiT'housed 
at  the  main  campus  of  the  University  at  University  Park.  The 
baccalaureate  faculty  all  taught  portions  of  the  associate  degree 
curriculum  and  the  laboratory  facilities  were  shared  by  both  programs. 

In  a  university  with  a  system  of  21  commonwealth  campuses,  it 
seemed  obvious  that  there  was  a  need  to  offer  the  associate  degree  on 
a  number  of  campuses  rather  than  on  one  rather  remote  campus  in  the 
center  of  the  state,  already  overcrowded  with  baccalaureate  and  graduate 
students.    The  transfer  of  the  associate  degree  program,  however, 
created  two  major  problems. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  common  problem  experienced  by  most 
associate  degree  programs  in  hospitality  education— that  of  faculty 
load.    The  hospitality  education  curriculum  covers  avery  broad  spectrum 
of  courses,  and  in  an  expanding  field  of  education,  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  faculty  turnover.    Consequently  new  faculty,  are  constantly 
being  brought  in,  often  with  limited  teaching  experience  and  sometimes 
with  preparation  to  teach  that  is  heavy  in  one  area,  but  somewhat 
thinner  in  other  areas.    This  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
substantial  element  of  pre-design  in  all  the  courses. 

A  second  problem  is  the  cost  of  the  traditional. laboratory  course. 
The  laboratory  in  use  at  University  Park  has  equipment  valued  at 
$85,000  and  commits  one  whole  floor  of  one  wing  of  a  large  building  to 
a  single  purpose  use.    A  financial  and  resource  commitment  like  this 
was  clearly  not  possible  on  several  additional  campuses,  and  indeed, 
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the  large  capital  investment  required  for  a  traditional  foods  laboratory 
poses  problems  to  many  community  colleges* who  would  like  to  establish 
a  curriculum  in  hospitality  education. 

Teaching  traditional  foods  labs  is  also  time  consuming  in  the 
extreme  of  faculty  time,  adding  further  to  the  load  difficulties  cited 
above.     The  teaching  of  a  traditional  foods  lab  generally  includes  all 
the  problems  of  running  a  small  scale  restaurant  along  with  all  the 
problems  of  running  a  laboratory  course. 

Skill  Learning 

Project  staff  early  on  determined  it  would  be  necessary  to 
separate  the  psychomotor  learning  particularly  associated  with  the 
food  production  course  from  the  cognitive  learning  of  the  modules  if  we 
wished  to  demand  that  certain  skills  be  mastered.     Accordingly,  a  list 
of  75  psychomotor  skills  was  developed  which  the  student  was  to  master 
in  the  course  of  the  36-week  period.     Since  the  employer  commits  to 
move  the  student  through  a  variety  of  stations,  at  some  point  during 
the  course  of  the  student's  year  in  the  field,  it  is  expected  that  he 
will  find  the  opportunity  to  master  these  skills.    A- "skills  sign-off 
sheet"  was  developed.     The  student  must  indicate  on  that  sheet  which 
skills  he  feels  he  has  learned  and  his  supervisor  on  the  job  must 
likewise  indicate  that  he  is  satisfied  that  the.  student  has  mastered 
that  skill.     In  the  case  of  particularly  important  skills,  the  student 
must  demonstrate  the  skill  to  the  instructor  when  the  instructor  visits 
his  place  of  emplojrment  (or  in  a  classroom  setting)  and  the  instructor 
also  "signs  off"  on  those  skills.    Th^  student  is  requited  to  master  at 
least  25  skills  each  term  until  he  has  completed  all  75  skills. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  Hotel  and  Food  Service,  degree  is 
principally  intended  to  prepare  knowledge  workers  for  supervisory  and 
middle  management  roles  and  not  to  prepare  skilled  workers  for  work 
in  the  kitchen,  although  the  entry  point  for  many  students  graduating 
from  such  a  program  could  well  be  at  the  skilled  level.  Accordingly, 
it  is  intended  that  the  student  become  familiar. with  and  master  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  knowledge  base  of  the  skilled  worker  he  will  be 
working  with  but  the  principal  focus  of  the  curriculum  is  not  on 
psychomotor  skills  but  rather  on  the  knowledge  base  required  of  a 
manager . 

Developmental  Time  Frame 

A  first  and  difficult  parameter  that  was  accepted  in  embarTcing 
on  the  design  of  this  system  was  that  of  time.     On  the- one  hand,  it 
was  clear  that  we  could  not  instantaneously  create  the.  desired  system 
because  the  instructional  materials  did  not  exist  in  the  desired  form 
and  in  many  cases  (particularly  in  the  supervisory  and  food  service 
management  subject  matter  domains)  did  not  exist  at  all.     We,  there- 
fore, accepted  a  three-  to  four-year  time  frame  as  our  developmental 
universe  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  soon  as  the  commitment  to  testing 
the  system  was  made,  we  accepted  a  series  of  very  harsh  deadlines. 
The  University's  decision  to  move  the  curriculum  to  a  Commonwealth 
Campus  meant  that  the  instructional  system  had  to  be  ready  to  deal  with 
second-year  students  in  seminar-practicums  one  year  from  the  start  of 
the  new  program.    As  the  project  got  underway,  the  tactic  of  working 
with  inflexible  deadlines  was  developed.    On  September  1  of  year  two, 
a  course  would  be  taught  and  the  materials  for  that  course  must  be 
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ready.    Similarly  on  January  1  and  in  early  April,  a  second  and  third 

g 

course  were  required.      These  constraints  dictated. an  adherence  to 
deadlines  and  forced  us  to  accept  first  drafts  which  might  have  some 
weaknesses  in  them.    We  felt  that  these  weaknesses  in  the  learning 
experience  for  the  test  group  of  students\ would  be  more  than  balanced 
by  the  additional  attention  given  to  students  in  an. experimental  group; 
the  fact  that  an  outstanding  faculty  member  was  made,  available  to  work 
with  them;  and,  that  the  total  system  design  was  flexible  enough  to 
permit  the  instructor  to  work  around  difficulties  as  they  were 
encountered.     By  moving  the  materials  quickly  into  a.teet  year,  we 
have  been  able  to  proceed  to  final  revision  of  the  self-instructional 
modules,  based  on  detailed  class  testing. 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  integral  part  of  the  project's  long 
term  conmiitment  was  to  submit  project  results  to  professional 
evaluation.     Accordingly,  development,  administration,  and  evaluating 
of  vocational  commitment  and  achievement  instruments,  were  viewed  as 
being  of  high  priority.    The  feedback  these  tests  have,  provided  us  have 
been  useful  in  over  all  project  evaluation  and  crucially  important  as 
we  now  enter  the  module  revision  stage  of  our  work. 

Implications  for  Related  Fields 

The  implications  the  instructional  system. for  related  fields 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  deadlines  accepted  for  module  development 
would  have  been  impossible  of  achievement  had  we  not  been  able  to 
build  on  earlier  work  done  under  an  innovative  Home  Economist,  Mat tie 
Waymer,  in  Morris  Brown  College's  Food  Production  Management  Program. 
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immediately  became  clear.     Working  within  the  same  curricular  framework, 
an  associate  degree  program  was  developed  for  dietary  technicians  and 
this  program,  also  based  on  the  seminar-practicura,  was  presented  to  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  Education  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
a  proposal  was  funded  to  develop  similar  instructional  materials  and 
to  offer  an  experimental  associate  degree  program  at  the  York  Campus 
of  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  for  dietary  technicians,  (This 
program  has  just  finished  its  second  year,  and  the  seminar-practicum, 
with  self-instructional  modules  specially  developed,  fox  health  care 
food  service  supervisors  and  managers  have  been  successfully  tested.) 

As  self-instructional  modules  are  developed  for  courses  of  this 
kind,  the  clear  base  for  the  development  of  an  external  degree  was 
established.     Once  again,  the  Public  Health.  Service  responded  and 
provided  funds  to  redevelop  the  self-instructional  modules  for  a 
multi-media  delivery  system  and  to  develop  the  other,  professionally 
oriented  courses  for  multi-media  delivery.     By  the  end  of  the  current 
calendar  year,  courses  will  be  developed  which  will. provide  for  the 
delivery  of  the  technical  courses  for  the  first  year. of.  the  dietary 
technician  curriculum  through  independent  study  by  correspondence. 

Conclusion 

The  para-professional,  the  knowledge  worker,  responds  to  vital 
manpower  needs.     The  seminar-practicum  makes  possible. the  wider  offering 
of  appropriate  courses  by  reducing  the  cost  of  instruction  while  also 
improving  the  quality  of  that  instruction.     It  is  hoped,  too,  that  the 
instructional  system  will  appeal  to  students  who  might  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  afford  to  study  because  the  student  in  a  seminar-practicum 
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is  a  paid  employee  as  a  part  of  his  work  experience,^  -  . 

The  final  point  that  needs  to  be  made,  however,  is  that  this 

paid  employment  is  not  solely  an  economic  vehicle  for. financing  the 

student's  employment — nor  is  it  even  principally  an.  economic  vehicle. 

Rather  it  is  a  cultural  tool  which  brings  the  student,  into  the  world 

of  work  as  a  productive  adult,  socializing  him  or.  her.  to  productive 

adult  roles.    At  the  same  time  that  the  knowledge,  base,  is  secured 

through  academic  courses,  the  students  are  prepared. for  the  transition 

from  the  world  of  the  classroom  to  the  world  of  work,  in  which  they 

expect  to  spend  much  of  the  rest  of  their  lives.     In  many  respects, 

the  cultural  learning  is  as  important  and  in  some. cases  even  more 

important  than  the  subject  matter  learning.    Fortunately  preliminary 

testing  and  the  subjective  evaluation  of  both  students  and  faculty 

indicate  that  the  seminar-practicuin  is  effective  not  only  in  the  area 
of  student  acculturation  but  also  in  the  imparting  of  specific 

cognitive  knowledge. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SELF- INSTRUCTIONAL  MODULES 

FOR  HOSPITALITY  EDUCATION 

Suellen  Wayda,  M.S. 
Research  Assistant 

Food  Service  and  Housing  Administration 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


I  intend  to  discuss  my  experience  with  the  development  of  the 
self-instructional  modules  which  now  lead  to  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University's  two-year  associate  degree  in  hospitality  education. But 
I  want  to  warn  against  any  illusions  of  simplicity:    During  those  times 
where  I  make  myself  sound  unusually  systematic,  I  was  generally  swamped 
the  deepest  in  trial  and  error. 

Most  educators  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  traditional 
concept  of  the  correspondence  course.     So  I  also  intend,  here  at  the 
beginning,  to  differentiate  between  instruction  by  correspondence  and 
education  through  the  self-instructional  learning  module. 

The  self-instructional  module,  as  we  have  developed  it  in  Penn 
State's  Department  of  Food  Service  and  Housing  Administration,  . 
complements  and  reinforces  those  experiences  our  students  gather  within 
the  seminar  and  the  practicum  phases  of  their  curriculum.     And  so,  by 
necessity,  the  self- instructional  module  not  only  looks  different  from 
the  text  of  the  traditional  correspondence  course,  but  it  also  operates 
in  a  different  fashion. 


This  article  has  been  adapted  from  a  paper  delivered  before  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association's  64th  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey,  June  27,  1973. 
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Four  basic  purposes  have  directed  our  production  of  the  self- 
instructional  learning  modules: 

First,      We  have  designed  them  to  coiraaunicate  cognitive 

information — like  a  traditional  text  or  correspondence 
course; 

Second.    We  use  them  to  encourage  our  students  to  evaluate  those 
food  service  operations  in  which  they  find  themselves 
employed  according  to  standards  posited  by  the  cognitive 
material; 

Third,      We  provide  batteries  of  self- reinforcing  questions, 

quizzes,  and  behavioral  objectives  so  that  our  students 
may  continually  evaluate  their  own  progress  within  the 
accompanying  seminar  context;  and 
Fourth,    We  see  that  the  modules*'provide  a  realistic  set  of 

standards  against  which  our  students  can  measure  the 
operation  of  their  own  food  service  establishment  (their 
practicum  setting)  during  those  weekly  class  seminars. 
In  short,  we  try  to  build  in  a  basis  for  fruitful  seminar  discussion 
as  well  as  thorough  and  objective  student  evaluation. 

From  the  moment  that  work  began  on  the  first  food  service  self- 
instructional  learning  module  at  Penn  State,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
variety  of  information  we  wanted  to  include  would  absolutely  preclude 
the  use  of  a  traditional  textbook. 

I  also  perceived  that  my  educational  background,  primarily  in  the 
field  of  educational  systems  and  theory,  ill-equipped  me  to  deal  with 
the  more  specific  and  pragmatic  knowledge  base  in  hospitality  education. 
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Thus  I  began  to  rely  shamelessly — and  continued  to  rely  heavily — upon 
the  expertise  of  my  FSHA  colleagues  conversant  with  this  knowledge 
base.     I  also  sought  out  library  resources  and  several  obliging  scholars 
in  other  departments  across  campus. 

We  began  by  identifying  a  reasonably  complete  array  of 
behavioristic  goals  and  learning  objectives  which  we  believed 
appropriate  for  student  achievement  with  our  module  approach.  Penn 
State's  laboratory  courses  in  the  food  service  department  facilitated 
this  initial  step:     They  have  operated  for  years  with  learning 
objectives  oriented  specifically  toward  the  traditional  laboratory 
approach. 

The  results  of  this  preliminary  study  revealed  that  the 
behavioristic  goals  of  our  program  could  be  categorized  most  conveniently 
into  one  of  three  goal  levels: 

1.  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  by  food  production  workers; 

2.  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  by  supervisory  personnel; 
and 

3.  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  by  the  higher  levels  of 
food  service  management. 

The  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  levels  are  not  clearly 
identifiable.     In  fact,  one  can  say  that  the  food  service  knowledge 
base  is  more  cumulative  in  nature  than  rigorously  sequential.     But  this 
breakdown  proved  useful  to  us  because  each  level  lent  itself  to  a 
convenient  ten-week  term,  and  taken  altogether,  the  three  categories 
represented  a  full  year  of  academic  work.    Best  of  all,  the  courses 
are  mutually  reinforcing.     ("Constructive  redundancy"  we  sometimes  call 
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it.)     In  the  real  life  setting,  they  produce  a  manager  who  can  step  in 
at  practically  any  echelon  of  an  operation  if  the  need  arose. 

Arranging  the  material  according  to  these  three  levels  or 
categories,  solved  many  problems,  but  by  no  means  all  of  them.    We  now 
had  a  general  framework  into  which  we  could  place  those  specific  tasks 
we  had  tentatively  determined  that  each  learning  module  should  produce. 
In  a  symbiotic  relationship  to  the  tasks  that  our  students  had  to 
master,  each  respective  knowledge  base  implied  cognitive  information 
which  the  modules  had  to  provide. 

The,  design  of  our  learning  modules,  then,  followed  naturally  from 
the  specific  concepts  indigenous  to  each  of  the  three  levels  we  had 
already  isolated.     More  specifically,  for  example,  those  tasks 
appropriate  to  the  food  production  worker  were  listed  as  completely  as 
possible  at  the  outset.    Using  the  government's  Dictionary  of  Occupation 
Titles  (DOT)  job  names  and  descriptions  to  identify  all  kitchen  workers, 
a  list  of  tasks  for  each  job  was  prepared.     The  listing  further 
indicated  which  tasks  might  be  performed. by  more  than  one  worker. 

Subsequently,  students,  instructors,  and  researchers  in  our 
department  performed  a  detailed  task  analysis  for  each  activity  on  my 
list.     From  this  collection  of  task  analyses,  a  set  of  specific  cognitive 
facts  and  psychomotor  skills  to  accompany  each  task  was  composed. 

At  this  point,  my  problems  grew  rather  more  complex.     I  discovered 
that  it  is  one  thing  simply  to  rewrite  or  up-date  existing  textual 
materials  in  accordance  with  a  cognitive  base.     But  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  design  a  written  pedagogical  system  that  transmits  both 
cognitive  and  psychomotor  skill  information. 
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I  had  grown  accustomed  to  using  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association's  Home  Economics  Learning  Package  (the  acronyn  is  HELP) 
developed  by  Drs.  Twyla  Shear  and  Elizabeth  Ray.     I  went  first  to 
Dr.  Shear,  who  serves  as  one  of  our  project  consultants.     She  suggested 
that  due  to  the  need  to  inculcate  both  skills  and  knowledge,  we  did 
indeed  require  an  altogether  new  and  different  format.     Dr.  Shear 
advised  that  we  replace  the  segment  of  existing  reading  materials  which 
the  HELP  format  utilizes  with  our  own  original  written  materials. 

This  change  in  format  helped  tremendously,  but  part  of  the 
problem  remained:    What  kind  of  learning  system  would  accommodate  both 
the  demands  of  the  seminar  and  the  necessity  to  integrate  the  practicum 
experience? 

At  this  point,  we  contacted  Dr.  Robert  Mager,  another  of  our 
consultants  and  an  expert  in  the  field  of  instructional  systems.  He 
saw  that  our  module-seminar-practicum  format  cried  out  for  a  self- 
instructional  system  that  provided  information  on  the  how  as  well  as  the 

tasks  are  performed.     For  example,  in  addition  to  learning  why  they 
must  study  fish  cookery,  our  students  should  know  by  the  end  of  their  - 
course  work  how  to  cook  fish.    Dr.  Mager  further  suggested  that  we 
could  treatly  diminish  the  actual  job  of  writing  the  self-instructional 
modules  by  disconnecting  the  cognitive  from  the  psychomotor  and  dealing 
with  each  facet  separately. 

We  decided  that  we  would  have  to  identify  the  substantive 
cognitive  material  and  present  it  in  a  textual  format.     This  material 
would  be  accompanied,  in  each  module,  by  a  section  that  required  the 
student  to  learn  and  apply  the  psychomotor  skills  appropriate  for  that 
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module.  But  first,  we  saw  that  we  would  have  to  break  those  psychomotor 
skills  into  their  component  parts. 

My  detailed  analysis  of  the  tasks  performed  by  food  production 
workers,  food  supervisors,  and  higher  level  management  personnel  had 
revealed  an  inverse  relationship  between  the  job's  inherent  managerial 
responsibility  and  the  number  of  psychomotor  skills  actually  required 
by  the  job.     I  returned,  then,  to  one  of  ray  original  concerns:  To 
quantify  and  arrange  logically  those  psychomotor  skills  a  student 
would  have  to  perform  to  prove  his  competency  at  the  first  course 
level — as  a  food  production  worker. 

Having  collected  that  Bet  of  indispensible  psychomotor  skills, 
we  established  performance  criteria  for  each  skill,  so  that  our 
students  could  evaluate  their  own  proficiency. 

The  determination  of  these  performance  criteria  proved  to  be 
both  tedious  and  unusually  difficult.     It  might  seem  logical  to  have 
decided  which  procedures  would  constitute  a  superior  performance  of 
any  one  skill  by  (first)  observing  a  person  who  had  obviously 
mastered  the  skill;   (second)  by  noting  his  steps  chronologically  as  he 
performed  them;  and  (third)  by  setting  boundaries  on  how  much 
deviation  would  be  acceptable  or  permissible. 

But  already  there  are  problems  attendant  upon  such  a  procedure: 
In  a  job  as  individualized  (not  to  say  idiosyncratic)  as  a  chef's,  for 
example,  each  expert  masters  a  set  of  skills  and  then  adds  various 
personal  touches.     Some  skills  are  functional,  some  are  from  habit, 
and  some  are  pure  showmanship.     Additionally,  numerous  food  production 
tasks  can  be  carried  out  in  a  variety  of  efficient  ways.     It  would 
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simply  not  be  humanly  possible  to  formulate  performance  criteria  lor 
all  the  acceptable  variants  on  a  single  task. 

Therefore,  as  I  recorded  performance  criteria,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  a  great  deal  of  leeway  in  some  areas,  to  leave 
some  filigree  procedures  of  doubtful  efficacy  unwritten,  and  to 
exercise  some  arbitrariness  in  areas  where  a  wide  variety  of 
acceptable  procedures  exist.    An  example  might  be  the  preparation  of 
pasta  products.     Because  of  the  variety  of  methods  used  by  individuals 
even  to  determine  the  doneness  of  pasta,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
state  the  preferred  methods  but  that  other  methods  might  be  employed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  cook.     The  result  of  this  effort  was  a  list 
of  some  seventy  basic  psychomotor  skills  (Appendix  A)  and  descriptive 
criteria  for  each  of  them. 

Now  before  I  proceed  any  further  with  my  explanation  of  Penn 
State's  FSHA  self-instructional  learning  module  system,  I  want  to 
pause  briefly  to  review  where  I  stood  at  this  phase  of  the  project: 
J^£st,        Our  students  would  participate  in  a  part-time 

work  experience  throughout  each  of  three  ten-week 
academic  terms.     During  each  term,  the  students 
would  enroll  in  one  of  the  three  courses  which 
would  cover  their  work  experience  from  the 
academic  point  of  view  and  would  ascend  in  their 
managerial  expertise  emphasis  and  descend  in  their 
food  production  worker  skills  emphasis.    Each  course 
would  consist  of  a  weekly  seminar  and  a  written  text 
to  accompany  both  the  seminar  and  the  work  experience. 
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Second,      During  their  first  term  of  seminar-practicuin  our 
students  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  food 
production  worker's  role.    The  second  term  would 
introduce  them  to  the  role  of  the  food  service 
supervisor.    The  third  term  would  focus  on  the 
higher  managerial  tasks  and  decision-making 
responsibilities . 
Third,        To  simplify  the  presentation  of  information  for  our 
students,  we  had  decided  to  use  a  dual  approach. 
We  listed  materials  that  required  cognitive 
information  separately  from  material  demanding 
psychomotor  skill  performances.    We  had  determined 
both  the  appropriate  information  and  the  skill 
requirements  by  conducting  analyses  of  the  jobs 
performed  by  persons  employed  at  each  of  the  three 
vocational  levels. 
Once  we  hit  upon  this  general  orientation  of  the  seminar-practicum 
system,  the  objectives  of  the  self-instructional  modules  within  the 
three  courses  became  clear.     I  would  write  a  separate  module  for  every 
week  that  our  students  had  a  seminar.    Each  of  the  three  courses,  then, 
would  contain  ten  modules.    During  the  week  prior  to  his  seminar,  a 
student  would  read  the  module  and  complete  whatever  learning  activities 
it  prescribed.    At  the  time  of  the  seminar,  he  would  be  quizzed  about 
the  information  presented  in  the  module  assigned  for  that  week. 

Now  additional  problems  emerged  as  we  attempted  to  divide  the 
cognitive  information  and  the  psychomotor  skills  into  meaningful 
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modules.    Recognizing  that  Dr.  Mager  had  been  right  to  suggest  that 
they  be  separated,  we  perceived  the  need  to  present  both  segments  to 
our  students  systematically — and  in  such  a  way  that  both  the  cognitive 
information  and  the  job  skills  would  be  reinforced  by  the  practicum 
experience. 

This  problem  was  attacked  with  the  kind  of  reasoning  that 
follows:     The  practicum  had  been  designed  to  provide  on-the-job 
training  and  the  sort  of  work  experience  that  might  not  occur  within 
our  traditional  Penn  State  food  service  laboratory  setting.  Also, 
the  seminar  had  been  designed  to  guide  our  students  intellectually — 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  practices  and  problems 
they  encountered  at  work  and  to  learn  from  them.    More  specifically, 
the  seminar  period  could  be  used  to  compare  the  theoretical  information 
presented  in  the  modules  with  the  more  practical  applications  of  this 
information  as  they  arose  in  the  work  setting.    But  the  learning 
modules,  in  turn,  had  been  designed  to  provide  the  student  with 
theoretical  infonnation — the  way  "things  should  be  done" — and  the 
principal  problem  here,  as  I  saw  it,  was  that  an  entire  week  of 
potential  intellectual  learning  seemed  to  be  going  by  the  boards.  A 
meaningful  comparison  between  theory  and  practice  was  getting  deferred 
until  a  two-hour  period  buried  at  the  end  of  every  seven  days. 

Mulling  over  our  learning  objectives  and  the  relationships 
among  the  three  segments,  we  finally  realized  what  was 'missing.  The 
self-instructional  modules  were  intended  to  act  as  vehicles  for 
communicating  information  assembled  by  our  task  analyses,  but  no 
continual  feedback  mechanism  (if  you  will)  within  those  modules  had 
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been  provided  for  the  practlcum  experience!    Without  a  way  that  related 
constantly  the  practlcum  experience  to  the  theoretical  infonnation, 
the  chances  that  our  student  would  recognize  the  theoretical  concepts 
within  their  practical,  operational  setting  vastly  diminished. 
Accordingly,  the  potential  effectiveness  of  our  entire  instructional 
system  was  being  limited. 

Having  identified  the  central  problem,  we  had  to  redesign  the 
self-instructional  modules  so  as  to  establish  an  obvious,  pedagogically 
fruitful  nexus  between  the  content  of  the  modules  and  the  practlcum 
experience  and  then,  somehow,  to  dramatize  that  nexus.    The  answer  to 
this  concern  could  be  in  the  mechanics  or  in  the  mode  of  communication 
of  the  self-instructional  modules. 

.The  result  of  this  concern  was  the  formulation  of  a  new  learning 
system  which  I  called,  "The  Ideal  Pedagogical  System"  (referred  to  by 
its  acronym,  TIPS).    The  TIPS  model  provided  that  necessary  connection 
between  theory  and  practice.    Let  me  digress  for  just  a  mjment  to 
describe  it  a  little  more  carefully. 

TIPS  is  an  instructional  system  that  encompasses  all  the  steps 
I've  already  narrated:    it  lists  behavioral  objectives  for  our 
students;  it  provides  cognitive  information;  it  asks  questions  about 
the  information;  and  it  identifies  and  describes  the  skills  a  student 
must  learn.    Specifically  for  this  project,  it  places  all  of  these 
facets  within  a  fictitious,  ideally  operated  restaurant. 

This  "ideal  restaurant"  feature  had  been  the  missing  link 
between  theory  and  practice.     Its  incorporation  provided  a  genuinely 
valuable,  realistic  method  for  dramatizing  how  theory  looks 
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operationally  within  an  actual  food  service  setting. 

The  TIPS  instructional  model  introduced  a  restaurant. (we  called 
it  The  Bar  HFS)  which  in  our  opinion  was  sufficiently  complex  to  cover 
roost  of  the  problems  our  students  would  encounter  in  their  practicums 
and  yet  so  well  organized  that  its  operations  could  easily  be 
identified  and  analyzed. 

The  success  of  the  TIPS  concept  relied  upon  a  detailed 
description  of  the  way  The  Bar  HFS  applied  the  cognitive  information 
we  presented  our  students  in  the  module.     If,  for  example,  the  module 
for  the  week  dealt  with  vegetable  cookery,  the  TIPS  section  described 
vegetable  preparation  at  The  Bar  HFS.    Meanwhile  our  students  had  been 
observing  daily  how  their  facilities  prepared  vegetables.  Moreover, 
our  TIPS  section  showed  the  layout  of  the  vegetable  station  and  the 
equipment  involved;  and  it  identified  the  various  workers  and  their 
vegetable  tasks  from  purchase  to  peelings.     This  approach  provided 
our  students  with  a  frame  of  reference  for  analyzing  the  operations  in 
their  places  of  employment,  and  it  provided  in  turn  a  great  deal  of 
ammunition  for  the  weekly  seminar  discussions.     In  fact,  the  tension 
between  the  ideal  and  the  actual  seems  to  have  stimulated  the  learning 
process  particularly  well. 

One  additional  advantage  the  TIPS  concept  offered  was  that  it 
helped  me  identify  even  miore  easily  the  specific  material  to  include 
in  each  module.     Since  The  Bar  HFS  restaurant  provided  a  model  against 
food  production  course  station  by  station — one  module  would  deal  with 
salad-making,  another  with  desserts,  a  third  with  vegetable  cookery, 
and  so  forth  until  I  had  traced  all  the  food  production  stations 
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through  the  kitchen.    With  some  alternations  and  adaptations,  this 
sane  approach  also  proved  useful  in  the  supervisory  and  even  the 
middle-management  courses  that  followed. 

I  have  expressed  personal  pride  in  the  TIPS  concept  and  have 
emphasized  my  own  role  in  its  development.    However,  the  full  panoply 
of  services  were  made  available  to  me  by  my  department.    I  remained 
in  constant  contact  with  department  personnel,  colleagues,  consultants, 
and  friends  too  numerous  to  credit  individually.    I  was,  after  all, 
only  a  home  economics  education  graduate  verging  then  on  a  Masters 
Degree,  and  I  could  not  have  contributed  the  TIPS  model  without 
guidance  and  input  provided  by  our  department's  experts  in  hotel  food 
service,  hospital  food  service,  dietetics,    marketing,  and  all  other 
operational  phases  of  industry  not  to  mention  the  assistance  of  other 
researchers  and  technical  writers. 

While  I  don't  contend  that  the  TIPS  concept,  or  even  our 
general  approach  to  self-instructional  module  learning  at  Penn  State, 
could  supplant  all  the  traditional  forms  of  instruction,  I  do  think 
our  system  could  facilitate  the  teaching  of  a  wide  variety  of  home 
economics  subject  matter  conducive  to  the  seminar-practicum  format. 

We  have  found  that  when  our  students  can  compare  a  pragmatic 
but  ideal  operation  with  their  own  workplace,  they  progress  quicker 
and  easier  through  the  cognitive  domain  and  arrive  at  a  point  where 
they  not  only  understand  food  service  but  also  evaluate  it  adroitly. 

Rhetorical  questions  can  be  dangerous;  nevertheless,  I  would 
ask,  who  knows  of  an  instructional  system  better  than  one  that  provides 
on-the-job  training,  a  lively  academic  context,  and  a  genuine  induce- 
ment for  its  students  to  develop  the  capacity  to  think  critically? 
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Appendix 
SKILL  SI^-OFF  SHEET 

Student  Name 


Establishment  where  employed 
Immediate  Supervisor 


Student's 

Date  of       Supervisor's  ^Instructor 's 

SKILL  NAME  Completion  Initials         DATE      Initials  DATE 

Before  completing  any  skill,  refer  to  the  detailed  description  of  these 
skills  that  accompanies  the  HFS  850  test. 

I.A.*  Setting  up 
operating  a 
dish  machine 

1.  B.*  Cleaning  and 

closing  up  a 
dish  machine 

2.  Cleaning  a  grill 

3.  Cleaning  a 
trunnion  or 
steam  kettle 

4.  Cleaning  broiler 
grids 

5.  *    Cleaning  out  a 

deep  fat  fryer 

6.  *    Setting  up  a 

deep  fat  fryer 

7.  *    Running  a  deep 

fat  fryer 

8.  *    Straining  fat 

in  a  deep  fat 
fryer 

9.  Peeling  potatoes 

10.*    Using  a  French 

knife  (2  methods) 
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SKILL  NAME 


Student's 

Date  of  Supervisor's 
Completion  Initials  DATE 


^Instructor 's 
Initials  DATE 


13.  Operating  an 
automatic 
potato  peeler 

14.  Coring  an  apple 
(2)  methods 

15.  Removing  core 
from  head 
lettuce  (2) 
methods 

16.  Preparing  fresh 
fruit  said  from 
scratch 

17.  Cleaning  salad 
greens 

18.  Storing  salad 
ingredients 

19.  Preparing  tossed 
green  salad 

20.  Making  salad  bases 

21.  Preparing  a  salad 
garnish 

22.  Preparing  and 
unmolding  gelatin 
salads 

23.  ^Adjusting  heat  in 

trunnion  or  steam 
kettle  to  SIMMER 
contents 

24.  Preparing  hot  cereal 

25.  Preparing  any  food 
item  that  uses 
starch  f3  a  thickene 

26.  Preparing  a  pasta 
product 
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Student's 

Date  of       Supervisor's  *Ins true tor 's 

SKILL  NAME  Completion  Initials         DATE    Initials  DATE 


27.  *U8ing  a  wire 
whip  to  stir 
and  blend 

28.  *Using  a  ladle 

29.  Preparing  a 
Hollandaise 
sauce 

30.  Making  a  slurry 

31.  Making  a  roux 

32.  Thickening 
gravies  or  stews 

33.  Whipping  egg 
whites 

34.  Preparing  a 
custard 

35.  Preparing  a 
cooked  fruit 
dessert 

36.  Making  a  dessert 

37.  Making  a  dessert 
topping  or  sauce 

38.  ^Slicing  a  pie 

39.  Portioning  a 
cake  (2  methods) 

40.  *Using  a  scoop 

41.  Cracking  an  egg 
without  breaking 
the  yolk 

42 •     Separating  an  egg 
white  from  egg 
yolk 

43.     Scrambling  an  egg 
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Student's 

Date  of        Supervisor's  ^Instructor ' s 

SKILL  NAME  Completion  Initials         DATE     Initials  DATE 


44.  Frying  an  egg 

45.  Poaching  an 
egg 

46.  Making  an  omelet 

47.  Making  pancakes 

48.  Treating  a 
fryiig  pan 

49.  *Using  automatic 

slicer 

50.  Spreading  butter 
or  mayonnaise 

51.  Grilling  a 
sandwich 

52.  Slicing  a 
sandwich 

53.  Using  an  auto- 
matic chopper- 
grinder 

54.  Portioning 
solid  sandwich 
fillings 

55.  ^Portioning  salad- 

type  sandwich 
fillings 

56»**Carving  a  rib 
roast 

57.  **Carving  a  rolled 

roast 

58.  *Sharpening  knives 

with  steel 
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SKILL  NAME 


Student's 

Date  of  Supervisor's 
Completion  Initials 


^Instructor 's 
DATE  Initials 


DATE 


59.  ^Determining 

doneness  of  a 
roast  using  meat 
thermometer 

60-     Skinning  a 
tenderloin 

61.     Boning  a  roast 

63.  Cutting  a  pocket 
in  a  pork  chop 

64.  Turning  meat  on 
the  broiler 

65.  Scoring  fat 
before  broiling 

66.  Adjusting  the 
broiler 

67.  Boning  chicken 
breasts 

68.  *Cutting  whole 

chicken  into 
parts 

69.  Determining  done- 
ness of  a  turkey 

70.  Testing  doneness 
of  fish 

71.  ^Portioning  fish 

(raw  or  cooked) 

72.  Cleaning  a  whole 
fish 

73.  Cleaning  shrimp 


These  are  CRITICAL  skills  that  you  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  for 
the  University  instructor  in  addition  to  the  establishment  supervisor. 

You  are  responsible  for  either  SKILL  #56  or  SKILL  #57;  Note  that 
these  are  CRITICAL. 
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APPLICATION  OF  A  SELF- INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEM  FOR 
PARA-PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

James  B,  Hicks,  M,S, 

Assistant  Professor 

Hospitality  Administration 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Introduction 

Junior  colleges,  community  colleges,  and  those  institutions  that 
have  begun  to  offer  the  Associate  Degree  are  coming  -into  their  own  as 
powerful  forces  in  higher  education, And  part  of  their  recent 
success  lies  in  the  fact  they  have  been  fashioning  courses  for  the 
student  Peter  Drucker  refers  to  as  "the  knowledge  worker,"^  the  person 
we  all  once  called  "the  middle-manager." 

Dr.  Sidney  W.  Brossman,  Chancellor  of  the  96-member  Community 
College  System  of  California  remarks  that  "our  education  system  may 
finally  be  catching  up  with  our  students."      What  Dr.  Brossman  means 
is  that  colleges  like  the  ones  he  directs  have  begun  to  provide  their 
live-at-home,  work-while-studying  students  with  the  knowled3e  base  for 
specific  careers.     And  for  that  "knowledge  worker,"  this  kind  of 
education  translates  into  an  efficient,  low  cost  means  of  achieving 


This  article  has  been  adapted  from  an  address  before  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association's  64th  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
June  27,  1973. 

'Peter  F.  Drucker,  The  Age  of  Discontinuity,  New  York:    Harper  &  Row: 
1968,  p.  264. 

^Peterson,  John,  "Career  Aims  Shake  Up  Community-  College  Courses," 
The  National  Observer^  April  7,  1973. 
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upward  mobility  in  the  labor  market. 

At  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  the  Department  of  Food 
Service  and  Housing  Administration  has  spent  three  years  developing 
an  instructional  system  designed  to  meet  both  the  specific  needs  of 
today's  work-while-studying  students  and  the  general  manpower  needs 
of  the  hospitality  industry.  This  instructional  system  is  called  a 
"seminar-practicum"  because  of  its  heavy  reliance  upon  an  innovative, 
controlled,  field-learning  experience. 

Of  course,  field  experiences,  work-study  programs,  summer 
practicums,  and  simulation  laboratories  have  long  been  recognized 
as  valuable  ways  to  let  students  glimpse  practical  applications  of 
their  pedagogical  knowledge.     Unfortunately,  the  traditional  field 
experience  is,  as  you  know,  relatively  uncontrolled.    As  a  result, 
while  he  may  faithfully  report  what  he  saw  or  did,  the  student  too 
often  finds  himself  unable  to  reapply  what  he  learned.     In  effect, 
he  does  not  really  know  what  he  knows.     He  fails  to  reach  what  Schein 
and  Bennis  have  called  "meta-goals,"^  that  is  the  learning,  in 
addition  to  content,  about  how  to  approach  and  solve  problems  outside 
the  classroom.    More  simply  put,  field  experience  meta-goals  involve 
learning  how  to  learn  froq  experience.     In  the  traditional  foods 
laboratory,  for  example,  a  student  learns  to  use  the  instructor  or 
text  as  his  only  source  of  information.     In  the  seminar-practicum  he 
learns  to  use  his  peers  in  the  seminar  sessions;  he  observes  and 
interrogates  fellow  workers  and  supervisors  on  the  job;  and  he  employs 
his  own  resourcefulness  to  solve  problems. 


Schein,  E.  &  Bennis,  W.  Personal  and  Orgational  Growth  Through  The 
Laboratory  Method.    New  York;  Wiley,  1965. 
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In  an  effort  to  improve  the  field  experience,  The  Penn  State 
Food  Service  and  Housing  Administration  Department  developed  a  three- 
part  system  to  provide  a  variety  of  learning  opportunities  for  our 
Associate  Degree  students.    The  first  part  of  the  system  is  the 
required  work  experience— 15  hours  per  week  in  a  hospitality  operation. 
Second,  the  student's  learning  experiences  on  the  job  are  directed 
through  the  use  of  self-instructional  modules,  which  present 
information  on  a  single  topic  each  week, -elicit  information,  and 
evaluations  of  the  appropriate  work  experiences  from  the  student,  and 
test  his  knowledge.     Third,  the  student  is  guided  in  conceptualizing 
and  verbalizing  problems  encountered  in  the  week's  lessons  in  a 
3  1/2-hour  seminar  held  weekly.    This  seminar  provides  the  instructor 
with  an  opportunity  to  clarify  the  information  within  the  module.  But 
more  important,  it  provides  a  time  (1)  for  an  evaluative  and  comparative 
discussion  of  theory  versus  practice,  "my  operation"  versus  "your 
operation,"  and  (2)  for  the  recognition  and  resolution  of  conflicts 
that  might  not  normally  reveal  themselves  -  until  after  graduation — when 
an  intellectual  forum  like  ours  would.no  longer  be  available. 

In  the  Fall  of  1971,  Penn  State's  Department  of  Food  Service  and 
Housing  Administration  implemented  its  first  seminar-practicum  on  the 
Berks  County  Campus.    The  Berks  Campus  is  located  in  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  a  city  of  85,000  that  lies  60  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Reading  area  boasts  a  wide  variety  of  hospitality  operations  linked 
by  a  strong  local  restaurant  association. 

The  role  of  instruction  within  the  system  turned  out  to  be  rather 
more  complicated  than  that  of  the  traditional  college  teacher.  It 
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required,  in  fact,  elements  of  the  public  relations  man,  the  encounter 
group  leader,  the  advisor  and  mentor,  and  .t;he  confidence  builder. 
Moreover,  the  instructor  played  these  variegated  roles  both  for  the 
students,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  their  potential  employers  around 
Reading,  on  the  other.    And  at  times  it- seemed,  during  the  first  year 
of  the  program,  that  the  organizational  and  public  relations  aspects 
took  precedence. 

Year  One 

During  this  time,  the  involvement  and  cooperation  of  the  owners, 
operators,  and  administrators  of  local  hospitality  businesses  and  the 
restaurant  association  was  enlisted.     The  first  step  was  to  obtain  the 
support  of  a  small  group  of  influential  operators  in  the  area.  Through 
this  group,  meetings  were  arranged  with. other  restaurant,  hotel,  motel, 
school  lunch,  hospital  and  college  feeding  administrators  to  present 
and  describe  the  system,  seek  advice,  and  gain  commitments  to  hire 
students  during  the  second  (practicum) . year . 

It  was  not  difficult  to  achieve  industry  acceptance  and  involi-^- 
ment,  though  food  service  operators  approved  the  program  for  different 
reasons.    Those  who  had  formal  educational. backgrounds  themselves  were 
more  inclined  to  be  interested  in  the.  program  for  its  long  range 
benefits  to  the  industry.     They  wanted  to  know. the  answers  to  such 
questions  as:     How  many  students  could  the.  program  handle?    How  many 
students  would  come  from  this  community?.  Where  would  they  be  finding 
jobs?    And  what  kind  of  work  would  they  be  qualified  for  when  they 
completed  their  program?    This  group  also  tended  to  show  interest  in 
the  course  content,  some  helped  evaluate  the  learning  packets  during 
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their  development. 

All  operators  and  managers  were. interested  in  the  short-run 
benefits  of  employing  highly  motivated,  dependable  student  workers 
during  their  practicum  year.     The  food  service  industry  traditionally 
draws  many  of  its  entry  level  workers  from  that  portion  of  the  labor 
market  made  up  of  transient  workers,  part^-time  workers,  and  moon- 
lighters.    The  thought  that  they  could  employ  just  one  dependable  and 
enthusiastic  swing  man  or  relief  worker  involved  in  the  serainar- 
practicum  had  attractions  they  recognized  immediately. 

In  addition  to  individual  and  small  group  meetings  with  food 
service  operators,  the  instructor  became  an  active  member  of  the 
Local  Restaurant  Association.     Several  formal  presentations  were  made 
to  this  group  during  the  year  to  inform  members  of  progress  and  new 
developments  in  the  program.     Informal  contacts  for  students  were 
also  provided  by  taking  one  or  two  students  to  each  of  the  monthly 
meetings.     This  not  only  helped  give  the  operators  a  chance  to  meet 
possible  employees  for  the  following  year,  but  also  helped  publicize 
the  program  further. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  instructor  prepared  a  list  of 
interested  employers  including  all  categories. of  hospitality  operations, 
and  offered  it  to  the  students  during  the  Spring  Term  of  their  first 
year  at  The  Berks  Campus.    The  students^ took  responsibility  for 
contacting  the  employers,  arranging  interviews ,  and  gaining  the  best 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  they  could.     From  the  very 
beginning,  in  other  words,  our  students  faced  personal  responsibility, 
gained  a  little  job  hunting  experience,  and  acquired  a  psychological 
"stake"  in  the  program.    All  of  this  would  stand  them  in  good  stead. 
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Year  Two 


It  was  not  until  the  Fall  of  their. second  year  that  the  students 
themselves  really  became  involved  in  the  innovative  part  of  the  program. 
Together,  the  students  and  the  instructor  arranged  for  the  weekly 
seminar  to  meet  for  2  1/2  hours  at  a  time  that  would  conflict  with  ' 
neither  their  regular  courses  (the  students  carried  between  six  and 
eight  additional  credits  while  involved  in  the  seminar-practicum)  nor 
their  work  schedules. 

During  the  first  seminar  meeting,  the  instructor  distributed  the 
collection  of  modules  prepared  by  Penn  State's  Food  Service  Department 
for  its  food  production  course,  and  he  explained  the  system  as 
carefully — and  with  as  much  detail — as  he  could.    He  tried  to 
emphasize  the  innovative,  precedent-setting,  futuristic  nature  of  the 
instructional  system — as  well  as  the  spirit  of  group  exploration  and 
camaraderie.    He  also  stressed  the  need  for. group  interaction, 
discussion,  and  critical  thinking.    Eschewing  any  authoritarian  role, 
he  deemphasized  lectures  and  rote  learning. procedures. 

The  first  seminar  ended  only  after  the  instructor  had  made 
certain  that  each  student  understood  what-was  expected  of  him  in  the 
first  lesson  or  "module,"  and  he  had  collected  a  record  of  each 
student's  employer,  immediate  supervisor,  and  work  schedule. 

As  part  of  his  teaching  duties,  the  instructor  made  weekly  visits 
to  the  establishments  employing  students.    Whenever  possible,  he 


visited  an  operation  while  the  student  was  on  duty.    These  visits 
provided  an  opportunity  to. check  a  student's  activities  and  problems, 
confer  with  his  supervisor,  and  perhaps  check  on  the  progress  of  his 
psychomotor  skill  development.    The  instructor  devoted  one  day  a  week 
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to  these  visits,  seeing  each  student  or  his  supervisor  at  least  three 
times  in  each  ten-week  term. 

Reality 

If  all  of  the  systems  had  worked  exactly  as  planned,  this  would 
be  the  end  of  this  introduction  and  one  could  simply  follow  this 
procedure  outline.    However,  a  number  of  problems  arose,  along  with 
some  serendipitous  results  that  kept  the  implementation  of  the  system 
exciting. 

Getting  the  seminar  practicum  started.    First,  some  of  the 
students  took  easily  to  this  kind  of  learning  and  some  did  not.  After 
twelve  years  of  the  traditional  passive-receptive  model  of  education, 
most  of  the  students  experienced  at  least  a. little  difficulty  accepting 
an  active  role  in  their  own  educations.    Generally,  the  students  had 

expected  a  more  traditional  laboratory  course  in  food  preparation  and 

0 

were  apprehensive  and  dismayed  to  find  themselves  suddenly  thrust  into 
the  complex  operational  and  social  systems  of  a  commercial  kitchen. 
Only  six  of  the  twenty-two  students  had  any. more  than  one  summer  of 
experience  in  hospitality  operations.    Unsure  of  themselves,  they  were 
reluctant  to  engage  in  such  appropriate  meta-goal. oriented  behavior  as 
asking  questions  of  fellow  workers  and  recognizing  both  their  work 
environment  and  the  "seminar  sessions"  as    .  valid  -learning  settings. 
At  first  vhen  they  tamfe  to  the  seminar, .  they  did  not  participate  freely 
and  obten  had  made  only  the  most  superficial  observations  of  their 
operations. 

Of  course,  some  of  these  orientation  problems  were  natural,  but 
more  of  them  appeared  than  had  been  expected.     The  response  has  been 
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to  start  preparation  for  the  seminar-practlcum  experience  during  the 
freshman  year.    Class  assignments  during  this  year  have  been  designed 
to  require  more  independent  study,  more  involvement  with  local 
operators,  and  more  group  participation,  projects .    Moreover,  these 
Instructor's  Guides  also  suggest  some  human  relations  and  group 
interaction  exercises  that  can  be  performed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  few  seminar  meetings  to  break  down  the  barriers  among  the 
students.     Getting  Acquainted  Triads,  to-  facilitate  the  involvement 
of  individuals  in  a  newly-formed  group;  and  Listening  Triads,  to  help 
students  understand  the  necessity  of  listening  to  each  other  with 
comprehension  as  opposed  to  merely  hearing  words,  are  examples  of 
the  exercises  suggested.^ 

Instructor  Anxiety.    Anxiety  was  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
students.     Deprived  of  the  support  of. a  batch  of  notes  and  a  blackboard, 
the  instructor  was  as  uncomfortable  as  the  students  and,  in  the  early 
"lean''  days  of  discussion,  had  to  fight,  strong  impulses  to  revert  to 
the  comfortable  old  chalk-talk  lecture.     The  depression  and  doubts 
about  the  system  began  to  melt  away,  however,  When:: thec.atudents  began 
to  adjust  to  their  new  learning  experience.    By  the  second  term,  most 
students  were  so  comfortable  with  the  system  that  spontaneously  and 
unanimously,  they  decided  to  extend  the  2  1/2-hour  sessions  to 
3  1/2  hours  a  week. 

C^^ss  Size.  Two  other  factors  seemed  to  be  important  to  the 
success  of  the  seminar:    session-class  size,  and  the  interpersonal 

^Human  relations  exercises  were  taken  from  three  volumes  of  A  Handbook 
of  Structured  Experiences  for  Human  Relations  Training  by  J.  William 
Pfeiffer  and  John  £•  Jones,  University  Associates  Press,  Iowa. 
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relationship  between  the  students  and- the.  instructor. 

For  various  reasons,  some  student  attrition  did  occur.  Two 
students  transferred  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  program,  four  withdrew 
for  personal  reasons,  and  three  were  dropped  for  academic  reasons.  The 
result  was  a  class  size  in  the  last  term.  of. 13  students.     But  as  the 
seminars  grew  smaller,  discussion  became  more  effective  for  all  those 
who  remained.    The  students  fell  naturally  into  a  circular  seating 
arrangement,  and  the  seminars  became  livelier  and  livelier.  Twelve 
to  15  students  seems  to  be  the  optimum  size  for  a  single  session,  with 
perhaps  two  separate  seminar  meetings  for  large  groups,  if  the 
resources  permit. 

Interpersonal  relations.     The  instructor  also  discovered  during 
the  second  term  that  visits  to  the  students  work  place  were  more 
important  to  the  student-,  than  he  had  supposed.     The  students  working 
in  remote  operations  were  not  visited. at  work  as  often  as  others  in 
more  convenient  locations,  and  the  quality  of  their  assignments  and 
seminar  participation  began  to  fall  off  considerably. 

Interviews  with  these  students, revealed  two  significant  factors. 
First,  the  students  were  still  somewhat  uncomfortable  with  the 
instructional  system,  and  the  instructor's  failure  to  visit  them  in 
their  establishments  left  them  feeling  like  disinherited  children.  They 
tended  to  interpret  the  instructor's  failure  to  visit  them  as  an 
indication  that  he  had  decided  to  offer  less  of  himself  to  them  and 
to  the  program.     Second,  there  seemed  to  be. a  correlation  between  the 
instructor's  appearances  at  the  workplaces  and  his  ability  to  draw 
students  out  during  the  seminar.     If  they  had  already  met  informally 
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with  him  once  or  twice,  the  bond  of  confidence  was* established.    On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  had  failed  to  visit,  them,  they  felt  "left  out"  and 
were  therefore  hesitant  to  participate  in  the  seminars. 

Job  Switching.  Job  switching  as  a  common  phenomenon,  was  one  of 
the  serendipitous  outcomes  of  the  program — more  valuable  than 
problematic.  It  had  many  causes  and  resulted  in  only  three  of  the 
students  staying  with  the  same  employer  throughout  the  entire  program. 
Job  switching  has  the  ring  of  failure,  and  at  first  the  instructor  was 
disappointed  to  discover  it  until  the  reasons  for  job  switching  became 
evident. 

One  cause  was  the  practice  of  a  few  employers  to  take  advantage 
of  an  exceptional  student.    Although  employers  were  informed  and  had 
agreed  that  they  would  not  schedule  a  student  for  more  than  15  hours 
a  week  unless  the  student  willingly  agreed,  some  had  students  working 
as  many  as  forty  hours  a  week.     If  the  student  was  unwilling  to  risk 
his  position  by  demanding  relief,  I  had  to  remove  the  student  from  the 
job  and  place  him  in  another  establishment. 

Other  students  switched  jobs  in  order  to  do  the  kind  of  work  they 
wanted — waiter,  cook,  bartender — and  others  switched  for  better  wages 
or  to  sample  a  variety  of  operations,  for  example,  a  fine  dining 
establishment  one  term,  a  family-style  restaurant  the  next. 

While  I  had  been  initially  apprehensive  about  job  switching  and 
hoped  that  a  student  would  stay  with  the  same  employer  throughout  the 
three-term  program,  I  discovered  that  the  variety  of  work  experience 
the  students  gathered  by  switching  jobs  enriched  the  seminar  discussions 
immeasurably.     I  did  not,  however,  permit  a  dismissal  to  go  unrecorded: 
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a  student  can  get  fired  only  once;  the  second  time  he  is  dropped  from 
the  program. 

Finally,  there  occured  this  one  other  bit  of  fottunate  fallout: 
the  acculturation  from  the  world  of  the  adolescent  college  student  to 
the  world  of  work. 

Acculturation.    In  the  process  of  administering  "the  seminar- 
practicum"  Penn  State  found  that  the  system  serves  an  additional 
fundamental  function,  perhaps  as  valuable  as  the  presentation  of 
cognitive  information.    It  acculturates  the  students.    That  is,  it 
narrows  the  gap  that  ordinarily  exists  between  the  classroom  and  the 
world  of  work,  and  it  allows  the  students  to  bridge  that  gap 
comfortably. 

Roger  Harrison  and  Richard  L.  Hopkins,  writing  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science,  pointed  rather 
forcefully  to  the  inadequacies  of  the  traditional  university 
educational  model  in  preparing  students  for  cross-cultural  experience. 
Their  research  delt  specifically  with  Peace  Corps  volunteers  who 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  their  training.    The  volunteers  were 
dissatisfied  not  with  its  cognitive  content,  but  rather  with  the  sense 
they  had  that  their  training  experience  "however  interesting  or 
well-prepared  it  may  have  been,  simply  did  not  prepare  them  for  the 
total  life  they  had  to  lead  overseas."^ 


Harrison,  Roger,  and  Hopkins,  Richard  L.    The  Design  of  Cross-Cultural 
Training:    An  Alternative  to  the  University  Model.    The  Journal  of 
Applied  Behavioral  Science.  Vol.  3  Number  4,  1967. 
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The  analogy  is  apt.    In  a  very  real  sense,  the  average  college 
student  must  face  a  transition  from  his  college  environment  to  the 
world  of  work  in  much  the  same  way  those  Peace  Corps  volunteers  had 
to  make  the  transition  from  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  to  Thailand,  or 
Columbia,  or  Ghana.    And  if  anything,  the  problem  is  even  more  acute 
for  Associate  Degree  students  who  are  younger  and  often  less  mature 
at  graduation  than  the  baccalaureate  student. 

As  a  student  progressed  from  employee  skills  and  knowledge  (in 
our  850  course)  to  supervisory  knowledge  and  skills  (our  860  course) 
through  our  managerial-level  course  (HFS  870) ,  his  ability  to  deal 
with  the  problems  and  pressures  of  a  fa'^^^paced,  personally  oriented 
industry  like  hospitality  and  food  service  improved  demonstrably. 

The  achievement  of  "meta-goals"  referred  to  earlier  is  part  of 
this  acculturation  and  occurred  primarily  in  the  second  two  terms  of 
the  seminar-practlcum  when  students  were  studying  Food  Production 
Systems  and  Food  Operations  Systems.     By  this  time,  students  had 
become  more  comfortable  with  the  learning  system,  and  much  more 
information  and  critical  analysis  of  their  operation  was  required  in 
weekly  assignments. 

As  the  terms  went  by,  I  found  our  students  using  their  own 
resources  to  gather  information  more  and  more  frequently;  and  I 
found  them  relying  on  their  text  materials  and  on  me  less  and  less. 
When  I  mentioned  that  they  had  begun  to  solve  their  own  problems 
maturely  in  the  forbidding  "real  world"  setting,  most  of  them  would 
shrug  it  off  as  though  maturity  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world. 
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I  am  convinced,  however,  that  our  seminar-practicum  students 
learning  to  bland  emotions,  values,  and.  pragmatism  in  the  highly 
complex  human  systems  that  exist  within  the  hospitality  and  food 
service  industries.    I  am  convinced,  in  short,  that  our  program 
succeeded. 

Student  Reaction.  But  how  did  the  students  themselves  feel 
about  the  program?    At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  I  asked  the 
students  for  their  anonymous  comments  on  the  success  of  the  Seminar- 
Practicum  teaching  method  in  reaching  the  specified  objectives  set 
forth  in  each  lesson  and  che  general  goals  and  objectives  which  I 
had  outlined  to  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  program.     The  students 
own  words  tell  the  story: 

"I  feel  that  through  these  courses  and  the  work  experience 
that  went  along  with  theii.  that  all  of -the  objectives  have  been 
achieved.     The  working  end  of  it  provided  for  the  accomplishment  of 
most  of  them." 

"I  feel  that  seeing  the  application  and  non-application  of 
theory  in  the  eral  world  was  most  beneficial' in  thir  series." 

"I  feel  that  most  of  my  objectives  were  reached  through  working 
in  the  field  and  learning  by  the  mistakes  made  in  the  operation." 

"Overall,  I  think  I  learned  all  the  objectives  that  were 
defined  throughout  the  course.  I  think  the  seminars  were  most 
beneficial  in  reaching  these  objectives." 

"The  OJT  gave  me  more  than  any  class  did." 
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Conclusion 

If  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  tasting,  the  proof  of 
a  new  educational  system  is  in  its  application. 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  a  strong  "supporting  cast"  of  colleagues 
and  an  equally  strong  and  enthusiastic. industry  organization  to  help 
get  the  "Seminar-Practicum"  through  its  "shake-down  cruise."    I  would 
not  like  to  conclude,  however,  without  noting  the  extraordinary  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  students  themselves  who  had  to  endure  the  throes 
and  uncertainty  of  such  a  radically  new.  educational  system.     In  spite 
of  the  many  problems,  they  stuck  with  the  program,  contributed 
considerable  feedback  during  impromptu  "gripe"  sessions  from  time  to 
time,  and  made  the  system  a  success  in  spite  of  their  anxieties. 

For  the  students,  there  is  considerably  more  to  be  learned  from 
the  seminar-practicum  system  than  the.  cognitive  knowledge  and 
psychomotor  skills  ia^titlined  in.  the  lessoh  objectives.    These  students 
and  the  classes  to  follow  will  be  better. prepared  not  only  academically, 
but  psychologically  and  socially  for  the  work  culture  in  which  they 
will  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
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V 

A  MODEL  FOR  EDUCATING  SUPPORTIVE  PERSONNEL: 
THE  DIETETIC  TECHNICIAN 
by 

Sara  J.  Clemen,  R.D. 
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A  MODEL  FOR  EDUCATING  SUPPORTIVE  PERSONNEL: 
THE  DIETETIC  TECHNICIAN 


Sara  J.  Clemen,  R.  D. 

Assistant  Prof  essbr"^        /  r..';:^ 

Food  Service  and  Housing  Administration 

The  Pennsylvanti  State  University 


Education  for  supportive  personnel  in  the  field  of  dietetics  has 
traditionally  relied  on  in^house  training,  correspondence  study,  and 
conventional  classroom  instruction."^    These  methods  of  instruction  have 
merit  and  deserve  continued  support,  but  they  have  grown  less 
responsive  to  economic  considerations  in  diecetic  education  and  to  the 
multitude  of  changes  presently  occurring  in  the  health  care  field.  The 
modern  dietetic  technician  must  fill  the  recent  demands  for  administrative 
sophistication,  function  as  an  effective  member  of  the  health  care  team, 
apply  pragmatic  problem-solving  techniques  and  skills  to  the  operation 
of  the  physical  health  care  system,  and  learn  to  apply  the  skills  of 
a  dietetic  professional  in  preventive  health  care. 

These  requirements  assume  a  knowledge  base  that  allows  the 
dietetic  technician  to  assist  in  assessing  a  patient's  nutritional 
status;  to  implement  and  then  to  evaluate  various  nutritional  care 
programs;  and  to  be  involved  in  employee  supervision,  menu  planning, 
supply  purchasing,  and  other  activities  related  to  cost  control  and 


This  article  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  for  April,  1974,  pp.  401-405.     It  has  been  adapted  from 
a  speech  delivered  at  the  ADA.'s  annual  meeting  in  Denver,  October  23, 
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budget  preparation. 

To  prepare  dietetic  technicians  for  delivery  of  effective 
nutrition  care,  the  Food  Service  and  Housing  Administration  Program, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  has  designed  an  Instructional  system 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern  work-whlle-studylng  student  on  one 
hand  and  satisfy  the  educational  requirements  of  the  newly  defined 
roles  of  the  dietetic  technician  on  the  other.     Such  an  educational 
system  would  achieve  three  major  objectives. 

Objectives 

First,  it  would  raise  the  dietetic  technician  to  a  competency 

level  sufficient  to  allow  her  to  function  as  a  member  of  the  health  . 

if 

care  team  and  to  complement  the  dietitian  effectively. 

Second,  it  would  provide  a  basis  for  close  understanding  and 
easy  articulation  among  the  three  types  of  dietetic  personnel — the 
dietetic  assistant,  the  dietetic  technician,  and  the  dietitian— a 
situation  that  would  encourage  -areer  accessibility  and  mobility. 

Third,  it  would  provide  a  realistic  mechanism  for  applying  thfe 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  classroom  and  clinic  within  the  problem- 
solving  situations  of  the  health  care  facility. 

The  formulation  of  an  instructional  system  to  meet  these  objectives 
required  intensive  preliminary  planning  and  investigation.     For  example, 
the  first  objective— preparing  competent  dietetic  supportive  personnel — 
necessitated  a  careful  identification  of  the  knowledge  of  subject 
matter  and  the  competency  level  needed  for  the  technician  to  function 
effectively.     To  define  the  competencies  the  technician  needs  required, 
in  turn,  definition  of  the  competencies  of  the  dietetic  assistant  and 
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the  dietitian.  Tlhen,  the  knowledge  base  identified  was  translated  into 
a  curriculum  of  specific  courses  planned  to  provide  these  competencies. 

The  second  objective — providing  the  dietetic  technician  with  a 
clearly  identifiable  and  readily  accessible  career  pathway — ^was  easier 
to  achieve  than  expected.    Having  identified  in  our  preliminary  planning 
stages  the   kiowledge  bases  and  the  competency  levels  for  each  of  the 
three  dietetic  professional  roles,  our  principal  task  was  to  define 
the  educational  steps  leading  from  the  dietetic  assistant  level  or 
dietetic  technician  level  to  that  of  the  dietitian.    To  provide  for 
career  mobility,  we  realized  that  it  was  necessary  to  identify  the 
areas  of  knowledge  common  to  all  three  careers  and  then  to  expand  or 
augment  them  to  provide  the  competencies  appropriate  for  advancing 
from  one  level  to  the  next. 

Philosophy 

Career  mobility  and  career  education  do  not  "just  happen";  they 
must  be  careffuly  planned.    Without  careful  planning,  the  paraprof essional 
may  encounter  a  seriously  diluted  curriculum  and  subsequently  become 
a  seriously  deficient  practitioner. 

Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  identify  the  knowledge  base  we 
needed  and  built  on  that  base  as  we  designed  a  curriculum  for  the  two 
paraprof essional  roles.     For  example,  the  knowledge  base  for  the 
dietetic  assistant  includes  recognized,  standard  principles  of  quantity 
food  preparation.    The  dietetic  technician  needs  to  know  not  only  these 
principles  but  also  how  to  interpret  them  in  terms  of  menu  writing, 
employee  scheduling,  equipment  utilization,  and  so  forth.    The  dietitian 
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requires  the  knowledge  of  both  the  assistant  and  the  technician  and, 
In  addition,  cognitive  Information  on  (for  example)  how  to  design  the 
initial  quantity  food  production  system.     Thus  planned  pathways  for 
career  mobility  can  be  built  into  the  respective  curricula. 

Various  authors  and  educators  interested  in  this  instructional 
approach  have  recently  discussed  career  mobility  as  a  means  of  meeting 
manpower  needs  and  societal  problems  occasioned,  in  part,  by  the 
current  emphasis  on  leisure.    Meanwhile,  dietetic  professionals  are 
expressing  and  demonstrating  greater  interest  in  dynamic  career 
education  and  mobility  in  order  to  match  their  professional  growth  with 
that  of  the  other  health  professions. 

2 

Spradley,  for  instance,  suggests    that  the  goal  for  career 

education  is  "to  enable  every  person  to  make  informed  choices  as  he 

3 

develops  his  own  career."    Parnell  supports    this  view  of  career 
education  by  positing  the  theory  that  career  education  is  the  most 
logical  mechnism  for  providing  a  student  with  the  competencies  that 
enable  him  "to  cope  successfully  with  life  as  a  citizen,  wage  earner, 
and  consumer.   .   .and  to  meet  the  basic  human  needs  as  defined  by  Maslow." 
In  other  words,  education  must  begin  to  concentrate  on  real-life  career 
roles  and  on  the  competencies  a  student  needs  to  cope  with  them. 

Bailey  has  addressed  himself^  to  what  he  calls  "lateral  transfer" 
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Spradley,  J.  P.,  Career  education  in  cultural  perspective.     In  Essays 
on  Career  Education,  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  April, 
1973. 
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Parne!}:l,  D,,  Career  education  and  the  school  curriculum.     In  Essays  on 
Career  Education,  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  April,  1973. 

Bailey,  S.  K. ,  Career  education  and  competency-based  credentlallsm.  In 
Essays  on  Career  Education,  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory, 
April,  1973. 
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(academic  movement  and  credit  exchange  between  two-  and  four-year 
programs).    He  suggests  that  we  become  more  liberal  In  our  treatment 
of  the  lateral  transfer  and  that  we  should  not,  In  his  words,  "shackle 
opportunity  and  personal  growth."    He  goes  on  to  declare  that  If  we  do 
not  make  the  provisions  he  suggests,  we  will  be  Ignoring  three  basic 
realities  of  our  contemporary  world:     (a)  the  need  for  education  to 
assist  In  overcoming  societal  pathologies;  (b)  the  need  to  encourage 
people  to  overcome  "the  boredom  of  push-button  affluence  and  TV 
passivity";  and  (c)  the  need  to  "cultivate  occupatlonally ,  professionally, 
and  phychlcally  adaptive  persons  who  can  learn  and  relearn  with 
relative  ease  as  society  continues  Its  knowledge  explosion." 

Semlnar-Practlcum  Educational. Hodel 

Our  objective  In  developing  an  Innovative  Instructional  system 
to  prepare  competent  dietetic  technicians  was  based  on  this  philosophy. 
This  objective  required  that  we  design  and  Implement  a  model  of  the 
educational  system  Itself  and  provide  an  actual  educational  environment 
In  which  creative  learning  and  Innovative  thinking  would  thrive.  This 
meant  discarding  certain  Inhibiting  traditional  emphases,  such  as  a 
preoccupation  with  the  mechanics  of  the  teaching-learning  process,  a 
rigidity  of  approach  that  precludes  relevant  questions  and  exploration 
by  the  student,  and  lack  of  opportunity  for  Individual  experimentation 
with  problem-solving. 

Dietetics  Is  a  "people-oriented"  profession,  and  If  students  are 
not  provided  with  adequate  opportunity  to  experience  human  relationships 
with  clients,  employees,  other  professionals,  and  coimnunlty  representatives. 
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we  defer  the  achievement  of  perhaps  the  most  Important  skill  of  our 
profession,  the  ability  to  work  effectively  with  people.    As  academics, 
we  too  often  provide  our  students  with  biased,  unrealistic  preparation 
for  the  real  world.    Our  dietetic  technicians  must  be  able  to  perform 
creatively  and  productively  against  a  practical,  rather  than  a 
resolutely  theoretical,  background. 

Keeping  this  fact  in  mind,  our  faculty  began  about  three  years 
ago  to  plan  an  instructional  system  that  would  allow  the  employed, 
part-time  student  to  incorporate  his  employment  experience  into  his 
academic  experience  and,  at  the  same  time,  gradually  fulfill  the 
requirements   cf  the  newly  identified  dietetic  paraprof essional  roles. 
We  call  the  curriculum  and  accompanying  educational  system  that 
resulted  a  "seminar-practicum. "  As  applied  to  the  dietetic  technician, 
it  consists  of  three  parts: 

(a)  A  required  work  experience  of  15  hr.  a  week  in  a  quantity 
food  service  operation  with  at  least  some  affiliation  with  a  health 
care  facility. 

(b)  Self -instructional  modules  which  present  cognitive 
information,  a  method  for  testing  the  student's  knowledge,  and  a 
mechanism  for  directing  the  student's  on-the-job  experience. 

(c)  A  2  1/2  hr.  weekly  seminar  to  guide  the  student  in  evaluating 
both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  that  theory  as  he  has  observed  it 
in  his  employment  experience. 

The  design  of  the  instructional  system  during  the  first  year  of 
this  associate  degree  program  relies  on  classroom  instruction  to  provide 
general  education  courses  and  professionally  related  prerequisite  courses 
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required  for  implementation  of  our  seminar-practicums.    In  the  second 
year,  students  enroll  in  four  courses  specifically  developed  for  the 
seminar-practicum  format. 

The  seminar-practicum  courses — "Quantity  Food  Production 
Problems,"  "Food  Production  Systems,"  "Hospital  Food  Operating  Systems," 
and  "Normal  Diet  Modifications" — were  developed  from  the  basic 
philosophy  that  none  of  our  courses  could  be  fruitfully  taught  apart 
from  each  other  and  that  it  was  genuinely  important  to  demonstrate  how 
subject  matter  was  interrelated  and  subsequently  how  it  could  be 
applied  in  the  clinical  facility  where  the  student  was  employed. 

The  course  in  "Quantity  Food  Production  Problems,"  for  insta*Ace, 
provides  students  with  basically  the  same  cognitive  information  found 
in  the  typical  quantity  food  production  texts,  such  as  production 
principles,  food  characteristics,  recipe  standardization,  portion 
control,  and  production  problems  with  convenience  food  items  and  special 
diet  foods.    The  difference  is  that  it  was  designed  as  a  "systems 
course,"  i.e.,  that  the  information  is  related  to  an  operating  system. 
In  this  and  other  seminar-practicum  courses,  "The  Ideal  Pedagogical 
System"  (TIPS)  approach  discussed  later  in  this  article  was  used  to 
achieve  the  necessary  relationship  to  an  operating  system. 

The  same  problem  existed  with  the  second  course  in  the  three- 
course  sequence  on  management  systems,  "Food  Production  Systems."  The 
course  had  to  provide  cognitive  information  delinieating  the  routine 
supervisory  skills  needed  to  manage  the  food  production  component  of  a 
food  service  operation,  which  includes  precosting,  purchasing  policies 
and  procedures,  purchasing  specifications,  storage  procedures, 
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receiving  practices,  payroll  and  schedulign  guidelines,  manpower 
requirements,  and  background  material  on  historical  food  cost  controls • 
This  course  also  included  a  series  of  analysis  projects  designed  to 
equip  our  students  with  the  competencies  needed  to  function  in  the 
third  management  course. 

The  third  course  in  this  sequence  is  entitled  "Hospital  Food 
Operating  Systems."    It  provide'^,  less  cognitive  information  than  the 
first  two,  but  it  forces  our  students  to  sharpen  their  decision-making 
skills  and  to  study  the  various  ways  in  which  the  parts  of  an  entire 
food  service  and  nutrition  care  system  interrelate  and  function.  This 
course  includes  all  the  essential  cognitive  information  not  yet 
included  in  the  other  professionally  oriented  courses.    Most  crucial 
in  this  course  are  case  studies  which  require  the  students  to  analyze 
and  evaluate  realistic  managerial  situations  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
synthesize  a  hypothetical  operating  system. 

Since  we  believed  that  everything  taught  in  food  service  must 
center  on  the  clients  we  serve,  we  included  new  information  on 
identifying  a  target  population  and  on  layout  and  design^ conventions . 
The  students  are  asked  to  evaluate  an  existing  food  service  layout 
according  to  two  criteria:    whether  the  menu  meets  the  needs  of  the 
client  group  and  whether  the  layout  reflects  the  requirements  of  that 
menu. 

Our  fourth  seminar-practicum  course,  dealing  with  modifications 
of  the  normal  diet,  is  designed  so  that  directed  learning  experiences, 
correlated  with  the  subject  matter,  can  be  included  in  the  self- 
instructional  modules.    For  example,  to  learn,  in  theory,  what  a 
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health  care  facility  is  and  how  it  provides  its  clients  with  the 
spectrum  of  health  care  services,  our  students  are  equipped  with 
certain  cognitive  information  and  are  then  required  to  work  an  8-hr. 
shift  with  a  nursing  team  leader  who  demonstrates  and  reinforces  that 
information.    As  the  student  studies  laboratory  test  diets,  for 
instance,  she  is  required  to  trace  the  x-ray  procedure,  beginning 
with  the  preparatory  diet,  through  the  other  preparatory  procedures, 
and  finally  into  the  x-ray  department  itself.     In  this  way,  she 
develops  an  appreciation  of  how  a  particular  diet  affects  an  important 
and  complex  diagnostic  procedure.     It  also  makes  that  student  aware 
of  the   patient's  feelings  (which  may  reflect  fear  and  espair)  about 
his  diet  and  the  subsequent  diagnostic  procedure.     This  course  includes 
such  learning  experiences  for  each  of  eighteen  modules.     In  this  course, 
also,  the  student  studies  dietary  modifications  required  by  Specific 
diseases  as  the  opportunities  present  themselves  within  the  facility. 

Self-instructional  Modules 

The  self-instructional  modules  developed  as  integral  parts  of 
these  four  courses  both  direct  and  complement  the  seminar  content  and 
the  clinical  experiences  of  our  students.    More  specifically,  they 
serve  these  four  basic  purposes^:     (a)  they  provide  the  students  with 
cognitive  information,  i.e.,  with  a  text;   (b)  they  ancourage  students 
to  evaluate  the  food  service  operations  in  which  they  are  employed 
according  to  the  standards  suggested  in  the  text;   (c)  they  provide 
self-reinforcing  questions,  quizzes,  skill  analyses,  and  behavioral 
objectives  so  that  students  can  continually  evaluate  their  own  progress; 

^Hicks,  J.  B.,  Application  of  a  self-instructional  system  for  para- 
professional  education  in  home  economics.    Paper  presented  at  meeting 
of  American  Home  Economics  Assoc.,  June  27,  1973. 
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and  (d)  they  provide  a  realistic  mechanism  for  comparing  and  applying 
cognitive  information  to  an  actual  food  service  system — the  TIPS 
component. 


We  adapted  the  modules  that  accompany  the  four  courses  from  those 
developed  by  Shear  and  Ray  of  the  College  of  Education,  Pennsylvania 
State  University.    The  Shear-Ray  modules  are  known  as  "Home  Economics 
Learning  Packages,"  or  by  the  acronym  HELP. 

A  self-instructional  package  is  a  unique  unit  of  information  used 
to  inculcate  one  basic  concept  or  idea  at  a  time.    With  each  package, 
a  learner  my  proceed  at  his  own  pace  and  in  his  own  way  by  selecting 
from  among  a  variety  of  resource  materials— all  of  which  are  essential 
to  the  overall  course  content.     Built  into  each  package  is  a  pretest, 
a  series  of  self -evaluation  problems  at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  and  a 
final  post-test.     In  the  "Food  Production  Systems"  course,  at  the 
suggestion  of  our  consultants,  skills  sections  were  included  which 
concentrated  on  how  tasks  were  performed.    Cognitive  information  (the 
"what's"  and  the  "why's")  was  presented  in  text  form,  accompanied  by 
a  section  that  would  require  students  to  learn  and  then  apply  the 
psychomotor  skills  appropriate  for  that  particular  module.  For 
example,  if  a  module  explored  the  principles  of  salad  preparation, 
students  would  need  to  know  not  only  what  the  standard  salad  ingredients 
are  (base,  filler,  garnish,  and  dressing)  and  why  salad  ingredients  are 
handled  in  a  prescribed  manner,  but  also  how  to  use  a  French  knife,  how 
to  clean  the  various  salad  ingredients,  and  so  forth.    Thus,  performance 
criteria  were  identified  for  each  skill. 
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TIPS 


The  next  step  In  developing  the  instructional  system  was  to  relate 
the  cognitive  information  and  the  psychomotor  skills  in  the  self- 
instructional  modules  to  the  practicum  or  field  experience.  Our 
educational  design  research  specialist,  Suellen  Wayda,  formulated  a 
new  teaching  strategy,  called  "The  Ideal  Pedagogical  System"  (TIPS) 
which  established  the  necessary  connection  between  theory  and  practice^. 
The  TIPS  instructional  model,  a  third  component  of  our  self-instructional 
module,  introduced  a  fictitious  health  care  facility  to  demonstrate  how 
subject  matter  relates  to  the  food  service  system.     In  our  "Food 
Production  Systems"  course,  for  example,  the  TIPS  model  is  called 
"Short-Stay  General  Hospital,"  and  the  section  outlines  the  types  of 
services  "Short-Stay"  provides  and  the  production  problems  it  typically 
faces.     Each  module  includes  a  discussion  of  how  the  cognitive  content 
relates  to  "Short-Stay  General  Hospital."    If  our  students  were 
studying  salads,  the  TIPS  component  of  the  module  would  discuss  (a)  how 
"Short-Stay"  prepares  its  salads;   (b)  why  "Short-Stay"  includes  salad 
items  on  its  menu;   (c)  how  many  salad  workers  it  needs  in  view  of  the 
current  patient  population  and  what  skills  these  workers  require; 

(d)  the  type  of  equipment  "Short-Stay"  needs  to  prepare  its  salads; 

(e)  which  considerations  regarding  cost,  purchasing,  storage,  and 
sanitation  present  themselves  in  connection  with  salad  service  at 
"Short-Stay";  and  (f)  what  considerations  about  modified  diets  must 

be  met  at  "Short-Stay"  to  supply  the  dietary  requirements  as  efficiently 
as  possible. 

^Wayda,  S.,  The  development  of  self-instructional  modules  for  hospitality 
education.    Paper  presented  before  the  American  Home  Economics  Assoc., 
June  27,  1973. 
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This  TIPS  approach  provides  our  students  with  a  realistic  frame 
of  reference  for  analyzing  operations  In  their  own  places  of  employment; 
It  has  also  generated  lively  and  productive  seminar  discussions.  The 
tension  between  reading  about  the  "ideal"  and  living  with  the  "actual" 
helps  provide  the  creative  learning  environment  essential  to  our  system. 

Thus  we  realized  that  as  our  Interests  extended  beyond  providing 
subject  matter  relevant  to  our  students*  potential  roles,  we  became 
more  confident  of  achieving  our  goals  as  educators  of  dietetic 
professionals. 

Problems  to  be  Met 

The  Instructional  system  design  used  In  the  technician  program 
has  already  been  tested  In  our  commercial  food  service  associate  degree 
program  at  the  Berks  County  Campus  near  Reading.    This  test  has  helped 
to  avoid  many   problems  that  might  otherwise  have  slowed  our  progress. 
Nevertheless,  our  overall  success  has  yet  to  be  completely  gauged.  Our 
first  semlnar-practlcum  for  the  technician  program  Is ^currently  being 
tested.    On  the  basis  of  our  experience  with  the  co?raaerclal  program^  we 
know  that  we  will  probably  need  to  address  ourselves  to  at  least  some 
of  the  following  problems: 

First,  getting  the  commercial  food  service  semlnar-practlcum  under 
way  In  an  educational  system  where  students  were  accustomed  to 
traditional  classroom  lectures  occasioned  some  difficulty.  Many 
students  were  vexed  at  first  by  adjusting  to  active  participation  In 
their  own  education.    This  problem  will  certainly  not  be  as  pronounced 
In  our  technician  program  where  our  students  were  Introduced  to  seminar 
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techniques  in  their  first  term.     By  the  second  year  of  their  education, 

we  predict  they  will  have  become  eager  participants. 

Second,  on  the  Berks  Campus,  the  physical  arrangement  of  the 

classrooms  encouraged  the  conventional  student-instructor  antithesis 

rather  than  the  informal,  seminar-discussion  format.     The  transition 

from  "teaching"  to  "facilitating  the  learning  process"  had  to  be  made; 

it  was  not  an  easy  task. 

Third,  locating  and  obtaining  field  experiences  in  which  the 

students  could  function  as  paid  employees  involved  a  new  set  of  problems, 
such  as  convincing  employers  that  the  students. could  make  valuable 
contributions  while  at  the  same  time  learning  the  operational  and  social 
skills  necessary  to  function  as  a  practitioner.    Another  problem 
involved  the  legal  constraints  of  such  a  program. 

One  further  issue— finding  faculty  with  the  numerous  competencies 
needed  for  implementing  such  a  system — must  also  be  met.     Our  faculty 
must  be  receptive  to  new  instructional  techniques  and  have  a  feeling  for 
good  interpersonal  relations  so  that  a  creative  learning  environment 
can  exist.     This  is  probably  the  greatest  hurdle  in  program 
implementation. 

Conclusion 

The  instructional  module  used  in  the  dietary  technician  program 
at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  is  only  one  of  many  such  programs 
and,  like  any  model,  is  not  to  be  considered  the  best.     It  does,  we 
believe,  achieve  the  objective  of  bringing  together  theory  and  practice 
within  the  professional  environment.     It  makes  use  of  a  self-instructional 
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module  that  allows  the  student  to  progress  at  his/her  own  rate  of  speed 
In  newly  designed  systems  courses  that  emphasize  relationships  between 
operation  and  subject  matter.     It  provides  a  mechanism  for  introducing 
management  principles  and  skills  into  a  curriculum  that  meets  the 
competency  level  defined  for  the  technician.    Finally,  it  provides  the 
mechanism  needed  to  translate  courses  into  an  external  degree  mode. 
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EVALUATION  OF  AN  EXEMPLARY  HOSPITALITY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Dr.  Susan  F.  Wels 

Assistant  Professor 

Home  Economics  Education 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

At  the  1973  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  the  preliminary  report  of  the  evaluation'  of  a  demont ration 
program  for  hospitality  education  was  presented.^    This  report  dealt 
with  Initial  data  to  answer  four . evaluative  questions  which  would 
reflect  the  success  of  the  Demonstration  Program  as  a  generallzable 
alternative  to  traditional  Instructional  systems  for  hospitality 
education.     These  questions  were 

1.  Does  the  Demonstration  Program  prepare  students  for  their 
careers  as  adequately  as  traditional  programs? 

2.  Is  the  Demonstration  Program  successful  In  attracting  and 
retaining  economically  disadvantaged  students? 

3.  Are  the  students  attracted  to  this  program  as  academically 
qualified  for  postsecondary  education  as  those  attracted  to 
comparable  programs? 

4.  Has  the  Demonstration  Program  produced  a  dl-  ference  In  Its 
students  in  terms  of  the  attainment  of  measurable  attitudes, 
skills  and  knowledge?"^ 

Procedures 

The  plans  for  evaluating  the  Demonstration  Program  Involved 
three  phases  of  evaluative  activities.    The  Initial  phase  concerned  an 
assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  first  year  of  the  program  In 
educating  Its  students  as  compared  with  other  associate  degree  programs 


This  article  Is  adapted  from  a  speech  delivered  before  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association's  65th  Annual  Meeting,  Los  Angeles,  June  25, 
1974. 
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in  hospitality  education.    Criteria  for  effectiveness  Included  degree 
of  vocational  coinmltment ,  achievement  of  a  knowledge  base  In  food 
production  and  service,  high  school  grade  point  average,  first  year 
college  grade  point  average,  and  socio-economic  level. 

The  second  evaluation  phase  focused  upon  a  comparative  pre-  and 
post-  program  analysis  employing  the  criteria  of  vocational  commitment, 
and  the  achievement  of  knowledge  bases  In  food  prgductlon  and  service 
and  food  production  management. 

The  third  evaluation  phase  concerned  a  comparative  analysis  with 
students  In  other  programs  using  the  criteria  of  vocational  commitment, 
employers'  rating  of  program  graduates,  and  entry  level  salaries. 

The  basic  hypotheses  being  tested  In  this  project  were  (1)  that 
students  In  the  Demonstration  Program  will  perform  at  a  level  equal  to 
students  enrolled  In  comparable  programs  with  respect  to  Indices  of 
vocational  commitment,  achievement  of  basic  knowledge,  selected 
competencies  In  the  hospitality  Industry  and  in  job  placement  and  job 
performance;   (2)  that  students  recruited  to  the  Demonstration  Program 
will  not  differ  from  students  recruited  to  similar  programs  In  terms 
of  high  school  achievement;  and  (3)  students  enrolled  to  the 
Demonstration  Program  will  represent  the  economic  disadvantaged  to  a 
greater  degree  than  students  enrolled  In  comparable  programs. 

Instrumentation 

The  following  Instruments  were  developed  and  used  In  evaluating 

2 

the  Instructional  system:    The  Vocational  Commitment  Index  ;  an 
2 

Wels,  S,  F.  and  Hubbard,  C.  P.     The  Vocational  Commitment  Index,  Home 
Economics  Research  Journal,  1973,  2^,  105-111. 
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achievement  test  on  food  production  and  service  ;  an  achievement  test 

4 

on  food  production  management  ;  Holllngshead's  Tvp  Factor  Index  of 
Social  Position^;  an  employer's  rating  form;  and  two  Information  sheets. 

Evaluation:    Phase  One 

Sample.     The  sample  for  the  first  phase  of  the  evaluation 
activities  consisted  of  all  available  students  beginning  their  second 
year  of  the  Demonstration  Program  (n=17)  and  all  available  students 
beginning  their  second  year  in  associate  degree  programs  in  hospitality 
education  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  (n-39)  and  Paul  Smith's 
College  (n=14). 

Data  collection.    All  data  for  the  initial  phase  was  collected 
during  the  first  week  of  November,  1972.     The  data  collection  devices 
were  administered  to  students  in  the  three  programs  by  project  staff 
members . 

Data  analysis.    To  test  the  hypothesis, 

associate  degree  students  enrolled  in  the  Demonstration 
Program  will  not  differ  significantly  from  students 
enrolled  in  comparable  programs  with  respect  to  indices 
of  vocational  commitment  and  achievement, 

a  series  of  one-way  analysis  of  variance  tests  were  preformed  using 

scores  on  the  Vocational  Commitment  Index,  and  scores  on  the  Food 


Weis,  S.  F.     Food  Production  and  Service  Achievement  Test  Manual. 
University  Park:     The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1973.  Multllithed. 

Weis,  S.  F.     Food  Production  Management  Achievement  Test  Manual. 
University  Park:    The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1973.  Multllithed. 

Hollingshead,  A.  B.    A  Two-Factor  Index  of  Social  Position.     New  Haven, 
Connecticut:     1957.  Multllithed. 
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Production  and  Service  Achievement  Test  of  subjects  grouped  by  programs. 
The  F  ratio  resulting  from  the  analysis  of  scores  on  the  Vocational 
Commitment  Index  was  .063  (nonsignificant,  p  005).    The  summary 
appears  in  Table  1;  group  means  and  standard  deviations  appear  in 
Table  2.    These  results  indicate  that  the  degree  of  vocational  commit- 
ment was  not  significantly  different  among  the  three  groups. 


Table  1.    Analysis  of  Variance  of  Scores  on  Vocational  Coimnitment  Index 

of  Students  in  Three  Programs 

Sum  of  Mean 

Source                     df                     Squares  Sq^uare  F  Ratio 

Program                    2                        47.290  23.645  .063 

Error  94  35481.824 

Total  96  -  35529.113 


Table  2.     Group  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  on  the  Vocational 
Commitment  Index. 

Standard 

N  Mean  Deviation 

17  221.824  15.109 

41  219.902  19.469 

39  220.821  20.943 
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The  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  tests  computed  on  the 
Food  Production  and  Service  Achievement  Test  mean  scores  of  the  three 
groups  are  presented  in  Table  3.    A  significant  (p  <.01)  F  ratio  of 
7.706  emerged  in  this  analysis.     Group  means  and  standard  deviations 
appear  in  Table  4.    These  results  indicate  that  the  performance  of  the 
three  groups  differed  significantly:     the  Demonstration  Program 
subjects  scored  a  lower  mean  performance  on  achievement  than  subjects 
in  the  two  comparable  programs.    Therefore,  the  hypothesis  is  partially 
supported:     Demonstration  Program  students  perform  at  a  similar  level 
to  students  in  comparable  programs  with  regard  to  the  criterion 
variable  of  vocational  commitment.    However,  Demonstration  Program 
students  perform  at  a  similar  level  to  students  in  one  comparable 
program  and  at  a  significantly  lower  level  students  in  another  comparable 
program  on  an  achievement  test  of  food  production  and  service. 


Table  3.    Analysis  of  Variance  of  S  cores  on  the  Food  Production  Service 
Achievement  Test  of  Students  in  Three  Programs 


Source 
Program 
Error 
Total 


df 
2 
94 
96 


Sum  of 
Squares 

973.409 

5936.921 

6910.330 


Mean 

Square  F  Ratio 

486.704  7.706* 
63.159 


*  significant,  p  <^.01 
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Table  4.     Group  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  on  the  Food  Production 
and  Service  Achievement  Test 


N 

Standard 

Mean 

Deviation 

17 

38.059 

7.075 

41 

38.122 

7.991 

39 

44.564 

8.242 

To  compare  the  performance  of  Demonstration  Program  students 
with  the  students  in  comparable  programs  grouped  together,  two  t  tests 
were  performed  using  scores  on  the  Vocational  Commitment  Index  and  on 
the  Food  Production  and  Service  Achievement  Test  for  the  17  Demonstration 
Program  students  and  the  80  comparable  students.    Table  5  presents  the 
results  of  these  analyses.    The  t  value  for  vocational  coiranitment  was 
-.343  (nonsignificant  and  the  t  value  for  achievement  was  1.625 
(nonsignificant) . 


Table  5.    Means,  Standard  Errors  Squared  and  t Values  of  Two  Groups  of 

Subjects  on  the  Vocational  Commitment  Index  and  Food  Production 
and  Service  Achievement  Test . 


Vocational 
Commitment 
Index 

Food 
Production 
and  Service 
Achievement 
Test 


Mean 
221.82 


38.06 


Demonstration 
Program  Students 

2 

St'd  Error 


13.43 


2.95 


Students  From 
Other  Institutions 


t  Ratio  Mean 
-.343  220.35 


1.625 


41.26 


St'd  Error^ 
5.04 


.94 
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These  findings  suggest  that  Demonstration  Program  students  can 
perform  at  a  level  similar  to  the  average  performance  of  students  in 
comparable  programs  on  the  criterion  variables  of  commitment  to  the 
vocation  and  achievement  of  basic  knowledge  in  this  field  when  the 
differences  between  the  two  comparable  programs  are  not  taken  into 
consideration. 

A  second  hypothesis  predicting  no  significant  differences  between 
Demonstration  Program  students  and  students  enrolled  in  two  comparable 
programs  when  the  criteria  are  high  school  grade  point  average  and 
first  year  college  grade  point  average  was  tested  using  a  series  of 
one-way  analysis  of  variance  tests.    The  results  of  the  analysis  of 
variance  on  the  high  school  grade  point  average,  presented  in  Table  6, 
yielded  a  nonsignificant  F  ratio  of  .131  (p    .05).    Group  means  and 
standard  deviations  are  presented  in  Table  7.     These  results  indicate 
that  high  school  grade  point  averages  were  not  significantly  different 
among  the  three  groups  of  students.     These  results  were  supported  by 
the  emergence  of  a  nonsignificant  T  ratio  of  -.678  secured  from  a 
t  test  computed  between  Demonstration  Program  students  and  all  other 
students  grouped  together,  as  illustrated  in  Table  8.     These  findings 
indicate  that  students  in  the  Demonstration  Program  are  similar  to 
students  in  the  two  comparable  programs  with  respect  to  academic 
performance  in  high  school. 
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Table  6.    Analysis  of  Variance  of  High  School  Grade  Point  Average  of 
Students  in  Three  Programs 


Source 

df 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 
Square 

F  Ratio 

Program 

2 

.213 

.107 

.131 

Error 

94 

76.763 

.817 

Total 

96 

76.976 

Table  7.    Group  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  on  High  School  Grade  Point 
Average 


N 

Standard 

Mean 

Deviation 

17 

2.581 

.452 

41 

2.450 

.937 

39 

2.505 

1.005 

Table  8.    Means,  Standard  Errors  Squared  and  t  Values  of  Two  Groups  of 
Subjects  on  High  School  and  College  Grade  Point  Averages 


Demonstration  Students  From 

Program  Students  Other  Institutions 

Mean      St'd  Error2      t  Ratio       Mean  St'd  Error 

High  School      2.58  .01  -.678       2.48  .01 

G.P.A. 

First  Year       2.45  .01  4.848*      2.94  .01 

College 
G.P.A. 


*8ignif icant,  p  .01 
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A  significant  F  ratio  of  7.069  (p    .01)  emerged  on  the  analysis  of 
first  year  college  grade  point  average  between  the  three  groups  of 
students.    Results  of  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  9  and  group 
means  and  standard  deviations  are  presented  in  Table  10.    These  results 
indicate  that  the  first  year  academic  performance  of  students  in  the 
three  programs  differed  significantly  with  Demonstration  Program 
students  averaging  the  lowest  grade  point  average  of  the  three  groups. 
A  t  test  performed  between  Demonstration  Program  students  and  all  other 
subjects  grouped  together  yielded  a  significant  t  value  of  4.848 
(p     .01).    The  results  of  the  t  test  are  presented  in  Table  8.  The 
findings  indicate  that  the  academic  performance  of  students  in 
comparable  programs  was  significantly  higher  than  that  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  Demonstration  Program  for  the  first  year  of  college. 


Table  9.    Analysis  of  Variance  of  First  Year  College  Grade  Point  Average 
of  Students  in  Three  Programs 


Source 
Program 
Error 
Total 


df 
2 
94 
96 


Sum  of 
Squares 


4.127 
27.437 
31.564 


Mean 
Square 

2.063 

.292 


F  Ratio 


7.069* 


*  significant,  p  .01 
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Table  10.    Group  Means  and  Standard  Deviatlona  on  First  Year  College 
Grade  Point  Average 


Standard 

N  Mean  Deviation 

17  2.446  .328 

41  3.032  .481 

39  2.850  .658 


These  findings  partially  support  the  second  hypothesis  regarding 
the  academic  competence  of  students  recruited  to  the  Demonstration 
Program  as  compared  to  that  of  students  in  similar  programs. 
Demonstration  Program  students  appear  to  be  academically  as  qualified 
as  students  in  other  programs  when  recruited  to  the  program.  But, 
Demonstration  Program  students  do  not  maintain  academic  equality  with 
their  peers  during  the  first  year  of  college. 

A  third  hypothesis,  predicting  that  students  in  the  Demonstration 
Program  will  represent  a  significantly  different  socioeconomic  status 
from  those  students  in  two  comparable  programs,  was  tested  using  a 
one-way  analysis  of  variance  on  group  means  from  Hollingshead' s  Two 
Factor  Index  of  Social  Position.     The  resulting  F  ratio,  presented  in 
Table  11,  was  1.662  (nonsignificant,  p.     .05).    Descriptive  data  on 
the  group  means  and  standard  deviations  are  presented  in  Table  12. 
When  Demonstration  Program  students  were  compared  with  all  other 
students  in  a  t  test  computed  on  group  means  on  Hollingsheads's  socio- 
economic status  index,  a  nonsignificant  t  value  of  -1.072  emerged.  The 
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t  test  results  are  presented  in  Table  13.    The  findings  from  these 
analyses  indicate  that  Demonstration  Program  students  do  not  differ 
from  their  peers  in  other  programs  with  regard  to  socioeconomic  status, 
Therefore,  the  three  programs  recruit  students  from  similar  socio- 
economic levels.    Hypothesis  3  is  rejected. 


Table  11.    Analysis  of  Variance  on  Socioeconomic  Status  of  Students  in 
Three  Programs 


Sum  of  Mean 

Source  df  Squares  Square  F  Ratio 

Program  2  5.037  2.518  1.662 

Error  94  142.468  1.516 

Total  96  147.505 


Table  12.    Group  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  on  Socioeconomic  Status 

Standard 

N  Mean  Deviation 

17  2.941  1.560 

41  2.341  1.217 

39  2.692  1.080 
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Table  13.    Means,  Standard  Errors  Squared  and  t  Ratio  of  Two  Groups  of 
Students  on  Socioeconomic  Status 


Demonstration  Students  From 
 Students                                      Other  Institutions 


Mean  2.94  2.51 
2 

Standard  Error  ,14  q2 

t  Ratio  -1.072 
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Disgussion  of  Findings  From  Initial  Evaluation 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  data  for  the  initial  phase  of 
program  evaluation  suggest  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  Students  entering  the  Demonstration  Program  are 
academically  equal  to  students  enrolled  in  comparable 
programs  in  terms  of  evidence  of  high  school  achievement. 
Therefore,  the  program  can  be  considered  as  providing 
educational  experiences  for  students  who  have  similar 
academic  backgrounds  to  those  participating  in  other 
programs  for  hospitality  education. 

2.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Demonstration  Program  achieve  a 
significantly  lower  grade  point  average  for  the  first  year 
of  their  college  experience  than  do  students  in  other 
programs.     Therefore,  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  student 
course  load,  study  time,  and  other  factors  influencing  the 
academic  performance  of  students  is  warranted. 

3.  Demonstration  Program  students  perform  at  a  level  similar  to 
those  in  comparable  programs  on  a  measure  of  vocational 
commitment.     Therefore,  the  Demonstration  Program  can  be  ^ 
considered  successful  in  inspiring  its  students  toward 
assuming  positions  as  vocationally  committed  employees  in 
the  hospitality  industry.    As  prospective  mid-^nagement 
personnel,  their  commitment  is  viewed  as  a  necessary 
attitudinal  component  for  occupational  success. 

4.  Evidence  of  student  achievement  of  knowledge  of  food 
production  and  service  as  provided  by  scores  on  an  achievement 
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test  suggest  that  Demonstration  Program  students  have  not 
achieved  this  knowledge  base  at  a  level  comparable  to  that 
of  students  in  other  hospitality  education  programs. 
Therefore,  a  reassessment  of  the  Demonstration  Program  is 
warranted  to  strengthen  and  reinforce  student  achievement  of 
basic  knowledge  in  food  production  and  service. 

5.     To  date,  the  Demonstration  Program  has  not  succeeded  in 

enrolling  students  from  economically  disadvantaged  families 
to  a  greater  extent  than  comparable  programs.  Therefore, 
efforts  to  publicize  the  program  among  people  of  lower 
economic  statuses  need  to  be  increased. 

Evaluation:    Phase  Two 

The  second  phase  of  evaluation  focused  upon  a  pre-  and  post- 
program  analysis.     Criteria  for  this  analysis  include  vocational 
commitment  and  the  achievement  of  knowledge  bases  in  food  production 
and  service  in  food  production  management. 

Sample.     The  sample  for  the  second  phase  of  evaluation  comprised 
all  students  who  began  their  second  year  of  the  Demonstration  Program 
in  Fall  1973  (n=39)  and  all  students  who  ended  their  second  year  of 
this  program  in  the  Spring  of  1974. 

Data  collection.     Data  was  collected  from  30  subjects  beginning 
their  second  year  of  the  program  in  September,  1973,  and  in  May,  1974, 
as  these  same  subjects  ended  their  second  year  of  the  Demonstration 
Program.     This  data  included  the  Vocational  Commitment  Index,  the  Food 
Production  and  Service  Achievement  Test,  and  the  Food  Production 
Management  Achievement  Test. 

Data  analysis.     A  hypothesis  predicting  no  difference  between 
subjects  beginning  the  second  year  and  subjects  ending  the  Demonstration 
Program  with  respect  to  indices  of  vocational  commitment  and  the 
achievement  of  knowledge  of  food  production  and  service  and  food 
production  management  was  tested  with  a  series  of  independent,  non- 
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correlated  t  tests* 

Results  of  the  t  tests  performed  appear  in  Table  14.  These 
results  Indicate  that  the  performance  of  students  ending  the  program 
does  not  differ  significantly  from  their  performance  as  beginning 
second-year  students  with  respect  to  vocational  commitment.  However, 
significant  differences  (p    .01)  are  evident  between  the  performances 
of  these  subjects  as  beginning  and  ending  students  on  the  two 
achievement  tests.     Subjects  ending  the  program  achieved  significantly 
higher  scores  on  the  tests  for  Food  Production  and  Service  and  Food 
Production  Management  than  they  achieved  as  beginning  second  year 
students.    These  findings  indicate  partial  rejection  of  the  hypothesis 
of  no  difference  between  pre-  and  post-program  data. 
Discussion  of  Findings  From  Second  Evaluation  Phase 

Results  of  the  analyses  for  the  second  phase  of  evaluation 
indicate  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  The  second  year  of  the  program  appears  to  enhance  student 
achievement  of  a  knowledge  base  in  the  areas  of  food 
production  and  service  and  of  food  production  management 

as  evidenced  by  significant  differences  between  performance 
on  the  Food  Production  and  Service  Achievement  Test  and  the 
Food  Production  Management  Achievement  Test  of  students 
beginning  and  ending  their  second  year  of  study. 

2.  No  significant  difference  appeared  between  the  beginning  and 
ending  performance  of  students  on  the  measure  of  vocational 
commitment  although  the  mean  score  on  this  device  was  higher 
for  the  students  when  they  started  their  second  year  than  when 
they  ended  this  year.     The  slight  drop  in  the  mean  score  may 
reflect  the  modification  of  vocational  commitment  from  an 
idealistic  to  a  realistic  level  as  students  gain  greater 
knowledge  about  their  career  field  or  may  represent  a 
reduction  in  the  level  of  commitment  due  to  the  second  year 

of  the  Demonstration  Program. 
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Table  14.    Means,  Standard  Deviations  and  t  Values  of  Differences  Between 
Students    Beginning  and  Ending  the  Second  Year  of  the 
Demonstration  Program  on  Three  Measures 

Beginning  Ending 
Students  Students 

n  30^  3l2 

Vocational  Commitment  Index 

Mean  229.97  218.18 

Standard  cjeviation  22.14  24.70 

t  val^e  1^909  n.s. 

Food  Production  and  Service  Achievement  Test 

Mean  30. 73  38.33 

Standard  deviation  6.46  8.19 

t  value  3.859* 

Food  Production  Management  Achievement  Test 

Mean  27.75  36.81 

Standard  deviation  5. 61  5.94 

t  value  6.022* 


■""Data  from  two  subjects  was  unavailable  on  the  Food  Production  Management 
Achievement  Test. 

2 

Data  from  4  subjects  was  unavailable  on  the  Vocational  Commitment  Index 
anc  Food  Production  and  Service  Achievement  Test 
n.s.  -  nonsignificant 

*  -  significant,  p.  <.01 
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Evaluation;    Phase  Three 

This  final  phase  of  evaluation  compared  graduates  of  the 
Demonstration  Program  with  graduates  of  two  comparable  programs  using 
the  criteria  of  vocational  commitment,  employer's  rating  of  employee 
performance,  and  entry  level  salary. 

The  major  hypothesis  being  tested  was  that  graduates  of  the 
Demonstration  Program  do  not  differ  from  graduates  of  comparable 
programs  with  regard  to  Indices  of  vocational  commitment,  job 
placement,  salary,  and  job  performance. 

Sample.  Subjects  for  this  evaluation  were  recruited  from  the 
graduates  of  the  Demonstration  Program  (n«12) ,  and  graduates  of  two 
similar  programs  (n»125). 

Data  collection.    The  data  collection  was  conducted  In  February 
and  March,  1974.     Letters  enclosing  an  Information  form,  the  Vocational 
Commitment  Index,  and  a  return  envelop  were  sent  to  137  prospective 
subjects,  soliciting  their  participation  In  the  final  phase  of  program 
evaluation.    As  these  materials  were  completed  and  returned  by 
participating  subjects,  returns  were  processed.    A  letter  and  an 
Employer  Rating  Form  were  sent  with  a  return  envelop  to  all  employers 
of  subjects. 

This  data  collection  effort  has  been  less  satisfactory  than 
anticipated.    Thlrty-slx  (or  26  percent)  of  the  137  persons  solicited 
responded  after  2  1/2  months  and  efforts  to  follow-up  Demonstration 
Program  graduates  via  telphone,  to  secure  a  greater  proportion  of 
returns  were  unsuccessful. 

Only  5  of  the  12  Demonstration  Program  graduates  responded  to  the 
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solicitation  for  data.    This  figure  represents  42  percent  of  the 
graduate  class.    Eighteen  of  the  83  graduates  of  Program  I  responded; 
a  figure  which  represents  22  percent  of  this  class.    Thirteen,  or  31 
percent  of  the  42  Program  II  graduates  responded  to  the  data  solicita- 
tion.   The  low  proportions  of  subjects  representing  each  group  of 
graduates  is  cause  to  question  the  validity  of  these  data. 

Of  the  Demonstration  Program  graduates  responding,  3  had  secured 
jobs  in  their  career  field,  and  2  of  the  3  graduates  were  still 
employed  in  these  jobs  and  had  received  salary  increases.    Two  of 
these  graduates  had  enrolled  in  a  four-year  college  program  and  were 
majoring  in  a  hospitality  program. 

Data  from  the  18  Program  I  graduates  responding  indicated  that 
3  were  continuing  their  education  in  hospitality  programs,  and  13 
graduates  were  employed  in  jobs  in  the  hospitality  field  while  2  had 
jobs  in  unrelated  fields.     Ten  of  the  13  were  still  in  these  jobs 
and  9  had  received  raises  in  salary. 

Four  of  the  Program  II  graduates  were  continuing  their  education 
in  career  related  programs  and  10  had  secured  jobs  in  the  hospitality 
industry.    Of  these  10,  7  were  still  employed  in  their  jobs  although 
8  had  received  salary  increases.    This  data  is  summarized  in  Table  15. 
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Table  15.    Post  Graduation  Status  of  Subjects  from  Three  Programs 


Demonstration  Program  I  Program  II''' 

Status  Program  Graduates         Graduates  '  Graduates 


(n= 

12) 

(n-83) 

(n=42) 

No. 

% 

No. 

X 

No. 

X 

Responding  to  data  solicitation 

5 

.42 

18 

.22 

13 

.31 

Continuing  education 

2 

.40 

3 

.16' 

4 

.30 

Job  in  hospitality  industry 

3 

.60 

13 

.72 

10 

.77 

Job  in  other  field 

0 

00 

2 

.11 

0 

00 

2 

Still  employed  on  job 

2 

.67 

10 

.77 

7 

.70 

2 

Received  salary  raise 

2 

.67 

9 

.69 

8 

.80 

one  subject  held  a  fulltime  job  while  enrolled  as  a  student  in  a 
four-year  college  program 

2 

percentages  based  on  number  of  subjects  with  job  in  hospitality 
industry  from  each  program 


Data  analysis,    A  hypothesis  predicting  no  difference  between 
Demonstration  Program  graduates  and  graduates  of  two  comparable 
programs  with  respect  to  indices  of  vocational  commitment,  job 
placement,  salary  and  job  performance  was  tested  with  a  series  of  one- 
way analysis  of  variance  tests. 

Results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  computed  on  Vocational 
Commitment  Index  scores  of  the  three  groups  are  presented  in  Table  16. 
Group  means  and  standard  deviations  are  summarized  for  the  three 
criterion  variables  in  Table  17.    This  analysis  yielded  a  nonsignificant 
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F  ratio  of  .493  indicating  that  graduates  of  the  three  programs  do, not 
differ  In  vocational  commitment. 


Table  16.    Analysis  of  Variance  of  Scores  on  Vocational  Commitment 
Index  of  Graduates  From  Three  Programs 


Source 

df 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 
Square 

F  Ratio 

Program 

2 

482.6 

241.3 

.493 

Error 

25 

12243.5 

489.7 

Total 

27 

12726.0 

Ttble  17. 

Group  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
Graduates  From  Three  Programs 

on  Three  Variables  of 

Demonstration 
Program  Graduates 

Program  I 
Graduates 

Program  II 
Graduates 

Vocational 

Commitment  Index 

N 

3 

14 

11 

Mean 

242.33 

228.36 

230.82 

Standard 

Deviation 

29.36 

20.91 

21.98 

Salary  Level 

N 

3 

14 

11 

Mean 

3.33 

3.14 

3.00 

Standard 

Deviation 

1.15 

.66 

.89 

Employer' s 

Rating  Scale 

N 

3 

8 

10 

Mean 

30.67 

33.25 

30.70 

Standard 

Deviation 

3.21 

6.13 

5.12 
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Coded  values  were  used  to  represent  7  levels  of  salary  from  under 
$5000,  $5000  to  $6999,  $7000  to  $8999,  $9000  to  $10999,  $11000  to 
$12999,  $13000  to  $14999,  and  over  $15000.    No  subjects  indicated 
salaries  above  $12999  so  the  last  two  categories  were  unnecessary.  The 
coded  values  were  analyzed  using  an  analysis  of  variance  test.  The 
analysis  yielded  a  nonsignificant  F  value  of  .227  Indicating  no 
significant  differences  between  the  salaries  earned  by  graduates  from 
the  three  programs.    Each  group  of  graduates  earns  an  average  salary 
of  from  $7000  to  $8999. 

The  F  ratio  resulting  from  the  analysis  of  variance  computed  on 
scores  from  the  Employer's  Rating  Scale  was  .560  (nonsignificant).  This 
finding  indicates  no  difference  between  graduates  in  three  programs  in 
the  employers'  assessments  of  the  performances  of  these  graduates. 

The  findings  from  these  analyses  support  the  hypothesis  of  no 
difference  between  Demonstration  Program  graduates  and  graduates  of  two 
comparable  programs.     Individuals  graduating  from  the  Demonstration 
Program  demonstrate  similar  vocational  commitment  and  job  performance 
and  similar  salaries  to  persons  graduating  from  two  other  programs. 

Discussion  of  Findings  From  the  Third  Evaluation  Phase 

The  third  evaluation  phase  yielded  results  which  suggest  that  the 
Demonstration  Program  produces  graduates  who  compete  for  jobs  in  the 
hospitality  industry  equally  with  their  counterparts  from  other  programs. 
More  specifically,  the  graduates  of  the  Demonstration  program  appear  to 
secure  jobs  in  a  comparable  proportion  to  those  from  other  programs, 
retain  this  employment  and  earn  merit  salary  increases  in  similar 
proportions  to  those  in  other  programs,  receive  similar  performance 
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ratings  from  their  employers,  receive  similar  salaries,  and  demonstrate 
similar  levels  of  vocational  commitment.    From  16  to  40  percent  of  the 
graduates  seek  baccalaureate  degrees  in  hospitality  programs.  Although 
the  data  reflects  a  favorable  evaluation  of  the  Demonstration  Program, 
these  optimistic  results  should  be  received  with  caution  since  the 
findings  are  based  on  data  obtained  from  only  26  percent  of  the 
graduates  of  the  three  programs. 
Summary 

The  results  of  the  evaluation  efforts  have  been  used  to  provide 
feedback  over  the  several  years  of  the  Demonstration  Program. 
Modifications  in  student  recruitment,  course  content,  and  instructor 
roles  have  occurred  as  the  project  staff  adjusted  to  and  shaped  the 
emerging  prototype  program. 

Self-instructional  textbooks  have  been  developed  and  refined  for 
use  in  associate-degree  hospitality  education.     These  materials  have 
employed  the  concept  of  a  theoretically  ideal  food  service  operation  in 
order  to  provide  a  basis  of  student  interpretation  of  the  realities 
encountered  in  their  work  experience  in  practicums  situated  in  actual 
operations.     Seminar  sessions  afforded  an  arena  for  student  discussion 
of  the  knowledge  and  skills  gained  from  both  the  textbooks  and  the 
practicums.     Evaluation  devices  developed  during  the  project  served  the 
twin  purposes  of  student  assessment  and  program  assessment. 

The  final  verdict  on  the  program's  effectiveness  in  producing 
qualified  middle  management  personnel  for  the  hospitality  industry 
appears  tentatively  to  rest  on  the  minimally  representative  favorable 
data  discussed  in  this  paper.     The  program  is,  in  any  case,  an  emerging 
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possible  alternative  to  the  traditional  laboratory-oriented  associate 
degree  programs  for  hospitality  education. 
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THE  SEMINAR  PRACTICUM: 
A  COMMUNITY  BASED  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEM 
FOR  PARAPROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
by 

Thomas  F,  Powers,  Ph.D. 
Professor  in  Charge 

Food  Service  and  Housing  Administration 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania  16802 

Introduction 

In  the  course  of  the  past  four  years  a  program  to  redesign  the 
Hotel  and  Food  Service  associate  degree  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  has  been  undertaken,  with  support  from  the  Research  Co- 
ordinating Unit  of  The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education,  with  three 
basic  purposes  in  view.*    First  of  all,  the  redesign  proposed  to  de- 
velop a  curriculum  responsive  to  the  needs  of  "knowledge  workers"  as 
that  concept  has  been  put  forward  by  Drucker  and  others.^  Knowledge 
workers  establish  an  initial  competency  within  a  knowledge  base  and 
must  then  evolve  with  that  knowledge  base.    The  knowledge  worker  can 
be  contrasted  to  the  skilled  worker  who  masters  a  skill  perceived  as 
static  through  escperlence,  and  focuses  on  how  to  perform  a  skilled  set 
of  operations.    The  knowledge  worker  uses  a  knowledge  base — and  skills 
acquired  subsequent  to  his  education — to  perform  services  which  are 

*This  article  is  adapted  from  a  speech  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association;  Los  Angeles,  June  25, 
1974. 
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essentially  problem  solving  rather  than  performance  oriented. 

Secondly,  the  curriculum  was  planned  to  develop  a  controlled  field 
experience.    Thirdly,  the  curriculum  addressed  certain  logistical 
problems  confronted  by  the  University  as  it  made  the  decision  to  move 
the  Hotel  and  Food  Service  Associate  Degree  Program  from  the  itral 
University  Park  Campus  to  one  or  more  of  its  21  Commonwealth  Campuses 
which  cover  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  seminar  practicum  has  been  described  as 

A  new  instructional  system  [that]  relies  on  a  triad 
of  learning  opportunities  presented  to  the  student.  First 
of  all,  the  student  is  required  to  work  as  an  employee,  on 
a  part-time  basis,  in  an  industry  setting. 

The  second  element  of  the  instructional  system  con- 
sists of  self-instructional  modules  which  direct  the 
student *8  attention  in  the  workplace,  on  a  week  by  week 
basis,  to  the  subject  matter  area  to  be  addressed  as  the 
course  progresses.    The  self-instructional  modules  not 
only  provide  a  vehicle  for  controlling  the  focus  of  the 
student *s  attention  but  also  for  supplementing  the  stu- 
dent *8  learning  in  the  workplace. 

The  final  element  in  the  instructional  triad  is  a 

weekly  seminar  of  some  2-1/2  hours  length.    The  function 

of  the  seminar  is  principally  one  of  clarification  and 

2 

integration  of  the  week*s  learning  experiences. 

Early  in  the  design  stage  of  this  project,  it  became  clear  that 
the  extensive  reliance  of  the  seminar  practicum  on  field  experiences 
required  that  the  system  developed  be  community  based  rather  than,  as 
in  traditional  educational  programs,  a  campus  based  program.     (This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  campus  was  secondary,  but  rather  that  the  extensive 
reliance  on  industry  for  field  settings  made  industry  support  absolutely 
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essential,  rather  than  marginally  important.)    Early  work  by  Hicks  in 
administering  the  system  taught  us  that  an  important  benefit  of  the 
instructional  system,  whose  importance  had  initially  not  been  recog- 
nized, was  that  of  the  acculturation  of  the  student  to  the  world  of 

3 

work  and  to  adult  responsibilities.      The  model  we  adopted  was  that 
suggested  by  Harrison  and  Hopkins  who  pointed  to  the  inadequacies  of  the 
traditional  university  educational  model  in  preparing  students  for 
real  world  experience  (in  their  case,  work  in  the  Peace  Corps). 
Volunteers  who  were  trained  in  the  program  which  Harrison  and  Hopkins 
studied  were  not  dissatisfied  with  the  cognitive  content  of  the  educa- 
tional program  but  rather  with  the  sense  that  their  training  experience, 
however  interesting  or  well  prepared  it  may  have  been  simply  did  not 

equip  them  for  the  real  world  challenges  that  they  were  required  to 

4 

confront  on  completion  of  the  program  of  study.      The  conscious  dis- 
covery of  the  acculturative  role  of  post-secondary  education  programs 
became  an  important  element  in  the  evolving  concept  of  the  seminar 
practicum. 

The  importance  of  field  experience  in  the  hotel,  restaurant,  and 
institutional  (HRI)  management  curriculum  has  been  established  in  a 
recent  study  by  Koppel.^    His  work  indicates  that  over  three  quarters 
of  the  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  In&titutional  Management  program^^i  studied 
required  field  experiences.     Of  the  37  respondents  in  that  study  who 
felt  that  stme  change  in  their  program  of  field  experience  would  be 
appropriate,  36  felt  that  it  s'Hould  be  extended  in  length,  and  only 
one  felt  that  it  should  be  reduced  in  length.     Clearly,  the  seminar 
practicum  incorporates  an  important  element  in  any  HRI  practicxim,  that 
of  first-hand  experience  of  the  complex  system  that  is  the  hospitality 
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firm  or  establishment. 

An  earlier  report  on  the  seminar  practicum,  as  a  developing 
system,  noted  the  difficulty  of  severe  time  constraints  in  the 
development  of  the  seminar  practicum  and  accompanying  instructional 
materials.^    That  report  was  offered  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  year  of  offering  the  seminar  practicum.  The 
present  study  has  the  advantage  of  a  second  year's  experience  in  a  less 
time-bound  context  with  the  operation  of  the  three  terms  of  seminar 
practicxim  on  a  campus  in  which  the  curriculum  emphasizes  Commercial 
Hotel  and  Food  Service  Operations  and  on  a  second  campus  in  which  the 
curriculum  has  been  shaped  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Dietary  Technician, 

After  discussing  further  the  importance  of  the  field  experience 
in  HRI  programs,  this  paper  compares  the  seminar  practicum  with 
traditional  field  experiences  and  reports  on  interviews  with  students, 
faculty,  and  employers  who  have  been  involved  in  the  seminar  practicum 
at  two  campuses  of  this  University.     In  reporting  this  interview  data, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  seminar  practicum  as  a 
tool  for  effecting  the  acculturation  of  the  student  to  the  world  of 
work;  to  report  on  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  the  perceived 
success  in  addressing  the  knowledge  base  of  the  hospitality  paraprofes- 
sional;  and  to  suggest  the  degree  of  community  acceptance  achieved  by 
the  program.    Finally,  the  logistical  advantages  of  the  system  are 
discussed. 

The  Field  Experience  in  HRI 

The  widely  recognized  importance  of  field  experience  in  HRI 
curricula  has  been  documented  by  Koppel's  recent  study,  using  responses 
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from  87  two  and  four  year  HRI  program  chairmen.      As  noted  earlier,  78 
percent  of  the  respondents  required  a  field  experience.    Table  1 
summarizes  the  proportion  of  respondents  ranking  various  areas  of  their 
curriculum  as  "very  important."    For  both  two-  and  four-year  programs, 
courses  from  the  major  are  rated  as  the  most  important  with  approximate- 
ly 80  percent  of  the  respondents  ranking  this  element  as  "very  important". 
The  second  most  important  element  according  to  these  responses  was  the 
professionally  related  field  experience  which  far  outweighed  any  com- 
ponent of  the  curriculum,  other  than  courses  from  the  major,  in  impor- 
tance in  the  view  of  the  respondents.     It  is  possible,  however,  to  find 
in  Koppel's  data  reasonable  empirical  justification  for  the  assertion 
that  the  typical  HRI  field  experience  is  an  unstructured  one.  While 
very  few  institutions  would  accept  non-HRI  industry  jobs  for  the  field 
experience,  the  vast  majority  would  accept  nearly  any  employment  at  all 
that  was  within  the  field.     It  may  be  useful  here  to  note  that  the 
student ^s  job  and  employment  site  in  the  seminar  practicum  must  be 
approved  by  the  instructor  and  are  subject  to  his  continuous  re-evaluation • 

Half  the  four-year  programs  responding  and  nearly  all  the  two-year 
programs  responding  assigned  a  grade  to  field  experiences,  but  the 
reported  basis  for  evaluating  that  field  experience  as  well  as  of  super- 
vising it  strongly  support  a  presumption  of  an  unstructured  practicum. 
Only  14  percent  and  28  percent,  respectively,  of  the  two-  and  four-year 
programs  indicate  that  evaluation  of  the  field  experience  is  conducted 
by  institution  faculty  alone.     Fourteen  and  22  percent,  respectively, 
of  these  institutions  reported  that  the  employer  or  his  representative — 
clearly  not  college  or  university  supervision — was  responsible  for 
evaluating  the  field  experience,  while  72  and  50  percent,  respectively, 
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Curricular  Area 


TABLE  1 

Proportion  Ranking  Curricular 
Areas  as  "Very  Important" 


Proportion  Indicating  Very  Important 


Two  Year 
Programs 
(N=47) 


Four  Year 
Programs 
(N-18) 


Courses  from  the  HRI  major 

Professionally  related 
field  experiences 

Liberal  Arts  courses 

Other  non- technic  ^  courses 


.81 
.61 

.19 
.11 


.77 
.61 

.11 
.06 


Source:     Koppel,  Practices  in  Required  Field  Experiences  in  HRI- 
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reported  "both"  faculty  and  the  employer  of  his  representative  were 
responsible  for  this  evaluation.    Responsibility  for  the  supervision 
of  the  field  experience  is  attributed  to  program  faculty  by  8  percent 
of  the  two-year  and  11  percent  of  the  four-year  programs  while  8  and 
28  percent,  respectively,  attribute  this  responsibility  to  the  employer 
or  his  representative.     Eighty-four  percent  of  the  two-year  programs 
and  61  percent  from  the  four-year  programs  attributed  responsibility 
for  the  supervision  of  the  field  experience  to  both  program  faculty 
and  the  employer  or  his  representative. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  set  of  responses  is  the  50  to  85  per- 
cent response  indicating  both  faculty  and  employer  are  "responsible" 
for  supervision  and  evaluation  of  the  field  experience.  Anyone 
experienced  with  the  practicum,  either  as  an  operator  in  industry  or 
as  an  academic  concerned  with  the  administration  and  evaluation  of 
field  experiences,  will  recognize  that  the  strong  "both"  set  of  responses 
probably  means  "none"  or  very  little.     The  logistical  difficulties  of 
closely  coordinating  the  evaluative  inputs  of  two  such  disparate  sources 
as  well  as  the  very  limited  value  of  the  unidimensional  "student  rat- 
ing form"  normally  in  use,  together  with  the  potential  for  inaccuracy, 
bias,  and  lack  of  detailed  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  employer  about 
the  student's  activities  all  militate  against  supervision  and  evaluation 
being  carried  out  in  any  meaningful  way  by  "both"  employer  and  faculty. 

The  typical  two-year  program  (75  percent  of  the  respondents) 
requires  500  or  less  hours,  while  the  typical  four  year  program  (77 
percent)  requires  700  or  less  hours  of  practicum  experience.  The  hotel 
and  food  service  associate  degree  at  Penn  State  requires  a  400-hour 
summer  practicum  which  is  essentially  unsupervised  and  an  additional 
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540  hours  of  field  experience  in  conjunction  with  the  seminar  prac- 
ticum  which  is  offered  in  the  three  terms  of  the  student's  second  year. 
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The  Seminar  Practlcum:    A  Preliminary  Evaluation 

The  conclusions  in  the  balance  of  this  paper  are  based  on  a  series 
of  telephone  interviews  with  the  two  faculty  members  in  charge  of  the 
University's  Berks  Campus  program  (commercial  hotel  and  food  service) 
and  the  York  Campus  program  (dietary  technician  emphasis) ;  with  over 
half  of  the  twenty-seven  students  completing  seminar  practicums  at 
Berks  atid  five  out  of  seven  of  the  students  completing  those  three 
courses  at  York;  and,  finally,  with  12  out  of  21  employers  who  accounted 
for  64  percent  of  the  student  practicum  sites.     The  interviews  were 
unstructured  in  the  sense  that  a  questionnaire  was  not  followed  but  a 
check  list  of  points  to  be  covered  was  available  in  order  to  attempt  to 
draw  each  respondent  over  all  the  relevant  points  of  concern.  Student 
responses  for  both  programs  are  summarized  in  Table  2,  while  Table  3 
summarizes  Berks'  student  responses,  and  Table  4  the  responses  of  the 
students  at  York.     Interviews  took  place  after  the  end  of  the  term. 

Student  Reaction 

The  interviews  indicated  several  rather  narrowly  focused  areas  of 
negative  evaluation  on  the  part  of  the  students  as  well  as  a  more 
substantial  consensus  of  approval  of  the  instructional  system.  Before 
turning  to  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  responses,  however,  it  is 
useful  to  report  the  students'  response  to  an  opening,  very  general 
question  seeking  their  reaction  to  the  system  and  any  suggestions  for 
improvement.    Only  one  student  out  of  19  interviewed  expressed  an  over- 
all negative  evaluation  of  the  instructional  system.      Some  typical 
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coinments  volunteered  by  students  indicated  that  the  seminar  practicum 
experience  helped  them  in  approaching  potential  employers,  that  it  helped 
them  gain  confidence  in  dealing  with  people,  and  that  it  was  useful  to 
combine  real  world  experiences  with  the  theory  in  the  classroom.  A 
number  of  students  commented  that  they  were  able  to  learn  from  observing 
the  mistakes  of  the  managers  under  whom  they  worked  by  contrasting  course 
content  with  observed  field  reality.     One  student  of  mature  years  in 
the  York  program  commented  that  she  would  not  have  thought  of  seeking 
the  kind  of  job  she  was  now  in  (i.e.,  food  service  manager)  had  it  not 
been  for  this  educational  experience. 

The  placement  experience  of  the  two  programs  supports  this  generally 
favorable  set  of  responses.     Five  of  the  respondents  from  Berks  were 

 mpXoy^d  JLn_£ood_^exvicje^^j^  ox-^up^rvisory-e^paci^i^^  Vuile  fcmr 

of  the  respondents  from  York  were  so  employed  for  a  total  of  nine.  An 
additional  three  students  from  Berks  were  employed  in  non-management 
food  service  occupations  while  an  additional  student  from  Berks  was 
seeking  employment  in  the  food  service  field.     Three  more  students  from 

Berks  planned  to  continue  their  education  in  the  HRI  field.     Only  two 
students  (Berks)  reported  no  particular  plans  following  graduation  and 
only  one  more  additional  student  (York)  was  employed  outside  the  field. 
(This  last  student  was  employed  in  a  clerical  position  in  order  to  earn 
money  to  pay  for  her  forthcoming  wedding.     She  planned  to  return  to  food 
service  work  as  soon  as  that  goal  had  been  attained.)     If  a  commitment 
to  continue  to  work  in  the  field  can  be  taken  as  confirming  the  notion 
that  the  program  has  enlisted  the  support  of  the  students,  then  the 
results  reported  above  of  half  the  students  in  the  food  service  manager- 
ial positions  with  only  two  out  of  19  without  definite  plans  for  a 
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career  in  the  hospitality  industry  is  encouraging  support  indeed. 

These  overall  results  support  the  notion  that  the  incorporation 
of  a  controlled  field  experience  into  an  HRI  curriculum  will  meet  with 
student  acceptance  and  perceptions  on  the  part  of  students  of  those 
experiences  as  valuable  learning. 

Acculturation  to  the  World  of  Work 

Ninety  percent  of  the  students  reported  positive  views  of  their 
own  maturation.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  discussion  related  to 
this  topic  involved  a  relative  judgment.     ("Do  you  think  you  matured 
more  than  you  would  have  done  otherwise?")    Ninety  percent  of  the 
student  respondents  also  reacted  favorably  to  their  vocational  choice 
and  84  percent  anticipated  a  successful  career.     Student  comments  (as 
well  as  employer  comments,  which  will  be  discussed  below)  indicated 
that  the  student's  motivation  to  learn  in  class  was  enhanced  by  his  field 
experience  and  that  motivation  in  the  field  was  enhanced  by  classroom 
and  learning  module  focus. 

Knowledge  Base  Coverage 

Not  all  student  responses,  however,  were  so  highly  favorable.  As 
this  program  intends  to  prepare  knowledge  workers,  a  first  important 
criterion  for  success  is  the  adequacy  of  the  knowledge  based  coverage. 
In  a  program  intending  to  prepare  students  as  knowledge  workers  for 
specific  occupational  roles,  a  perceived  understanding  of  the  food 
service  world  of  work  constitutes  a  second  important  element  for  evalua- 
tion.   Finally,  because  students  and  faculty  expressed,  both  during  the 
design  and  the  early  implementation  stages,  serious  reservations  about 
the  ability  of  the  system  to  impart  food  production  knowledge,  questions 
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were  asked  with  regard  to  that  subject. 

Only  32  percent  of  the  students  replied  with  an  unqualified 
favorable  reaction  to  the  questions  regarding  the  adequacy  of  the 
knowledge  base  coverage  ("Are  there  any  points  you  think  ought  to  be 
covered  in  the  curriculum  which  aren't?")  and  at  the  Berks  Campus  only 
14  percent  of  the  students  reacted  with  unqualified  favorable  expres- 
sions with  respect  to  knowledge  base  coverage.     (Note;  Any  reaction 
which  expressed  any  negative  content  with  respect  to  knowledge  base 
coverage  was  counted  as  a  negative  response.) 

As  Table  5  demonstrates,  criticisms  on  this  score,  however,  were 
narrowly  focused.     Students  mentioned  four  areas  specifically  as  lack- 
ing in  coverage.     Five  students  mentioned  the  lack  of  Hotel/Motel 
content,  which  is  interpreted  to  be  specifically  front  office    or  front 
desk  operations  since  hotel  engineering  is  covered  at  considerable 
length  in  the  curriculum.     (This  interpretation  is  further  supported 
by  a  subjective  recollection  of  the  student's  comments.)    Omission  of 
front  office  considerations  from  the  curriculum  was  a  deliberate  choice 
on  the  part  of  the  faculty  who  reasoned  that  if  a  desk  clerk  can  be 
trained  to  entry  level  competence  in  three  working  days  and  to  indepen- 
dent, unsupervised  competence  in  two  weeks  (a  fairly  common  industry 
standard)  then  only  a  limited  purpose  is  served  by  using  university 
resources  to  teach  this  subject  matter. 

Two  students  indicated,  without  being  asked,  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  food  production  instruction  and  one  additional  respondent  cited 
the  lack  of  front  of  the  house  (and  specifically  waiter /waitress 
training)  as  being  a  limitation  of  knowledge  base  coverage.  Finally, 
one  student  from  the  York  Campus  (Dietary  Technician  emphasis)  indicated 
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TABLE  5 


Reasons  Knowledge  Base  Coverage 
Was  Not  Judged  Adequate 
By  Studettts 


4^ 


Reason 

Lack  of  Content  Regarding: 
Hotel /Motel 
Food  Production 

Front  of  the  House  (Restaurant) 
Special  Diet 


Number  of  Students  Responding 
Berks  York 


5* 
2* 

1 


*Total  responding  exceeds  total  students  evaluating  knowledge  base  coverage 
unfavorably  because  one  student  indicated  lack  in  both  the  hotel/motel 
and  food  production  area. 
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that  she  would  have  preferred  to  have  had  more  special  diet  information 
in  the  curriculum.     The  eight  negative  responses  to  knowledge  base 
covereage  are  thus  seen  as  focused  on  areas  which  have  been  deliberately 
omitted  from  the  curriculum  as  a  result  of  conscious  faculty  decision. 

Nearly  half  of  the  students  felt  that  their  general  familiarity 
with  the  food  service  world  of  work  (as  opposed  to  specific  knowledge 
related  to  management  and  operations)  was  adequate  (42  percent)  while 
another    48  percent  had  a  neutral  response  or  did  not  respond  at  all  to 
this  subject.     The  neutral  response  or  lack  of  response  was  the  pre- 
dominant mode  at  the  Berks  Campus,  but  30  percent  of  those  students 
felt  that  they  lacked  understanding  of  the  environment  that  they  were 
about  to  go  out  into. 

The  perceived  ignorance  in  the  area  of  food  production  knowledge 
was  especially  noticeable  at  Berks  where  nearly  30  percent  of  the 
students  had  an  unfavorable  response  to  a  specific  question  related  to 
food  production  knowledge  while  only  14  percent  had  a  favorable  response 
in  regard  to  that  subject.     This  may,  in  part,  be  due  to  the  process 
of  development  of  the  Berks  program.     The  students  in  the  previous  class 
(who  were  second -year  students  when  this  year's  graduating  class  were 
first-year  students)  were  initially  admitted  to  the  University  Park 
Campus  where  a  formal  food  service  laboratory  was  and  is  in  operation. 
These  students  were  subsequently  offered  the  choice  of  withdrawing  from 
the  University  or  enrolling  at  the  Berks  Campus  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 
Not  surprisingly,  a  number  of  those  students  expressed  negative  evalu- 
ation of  this  decision  on  the  University's  part  and  there  was  considerable 
expressed  feeling  on  their  part  that  one  of  the  serious  aspects  of  this 
change  was  the  absence  of  a  food  service  lab  at  the  Berks  Campus  like 
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the  one  at  University  Park,    At  least  some  of  the  response  noted  in 
Table  2  tnay  be  attributable  to  the  ''feedback"  of  last  yearns  senior 
students  to  the  then  freshman  class.     The  reaction  at  York,  however, 
has  a  substantial  (40  percent)  negative  response,  suggesting  that 
there  are,  indeed,  grounds  for  the  student ^s  negative  evaluation  on 
this  score  9 

Student  discussion  suggests  that  this  lack  of  food  production 
knowledge^  is  principally  in  the  area  of  manipulative  skills.     In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  question  the  degree  to  which  a 
student  working  in  the  traditional  laboratory  simulation  of  a  kitchen, 
covering  each  station  on  two  occasions  in  a  twelve-week  term  can,  in 
reality,  be  expected  to  master  the  manipulative  skills  in  question 
here.     Since  only  14  percent  of  all  employers*  reactions  (see  below) 
were  negative  with  respect  to  food  production  knowledge,  it  seems 
possible  that  the  students'  reaction  overvalues  the  degree  of  this 
deficiency.     It  is,  however,  clearly  a  deficiency  perceived  as  impor- 
tant by  the  students,     I  would  note,  here,  that  one  of  the  two 
instructors  involved  in  the  current  year  indicated  that  students  who 
lack  maturity  or  motivation  experience  difficulty  in  developing  their 
skills.     This  is  generally  in  accord  with  the  reaction  of  employers, 
several  of  whom  noted  that  the  motivated  student  did  very  well  but, 
in  general,  that  students  who  lacked  motivation  did  not  engender  as 
much  interest  on  the  part  of  the  employer  in  teaching  them, 

A  negative  finding  with  regard  to  the  ability  to  teach  students 
food  production  skills  is  probably  supported,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  manipulative  skills.    While  faculty  did  not  judge  these  to  be 
outside  the  realm  of  the  knowledge  base  to  be  addressed,  they  do  assess 
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them  as  of  secondary  importance  in  a  program  intended  to  develop 
managers.    Nevertheless,  this  must  be  cited  as  the  single  most  serious 
deficiency  in  the  instructional  system, 

A  Community  Based  System;     Community  Acceptance 

Twelve  out  of  a  total  of  21  employers  who  employed  64  percent  of 
the  seminar  practicum  students  on  the  two  campuses  were  contacted  b/ 
phone  for  an  interview.     Employer  interview  data  are  summarized  in 
Tables  6,  7,  and  8.    They  offered  a  strong  positive  reaction  (83  percent) 
to  a  first  unstructured  question  seeking  their  evaluations  and  suggestions 
for  improvement.     This  initial  reaction  is  born  out  by  strong  positive 
employer  evaluation  of  the  students'  commitment  to  a  food  service 
career  as  well  as  the  students'  chances  for  a  successful  career  in  food 
service.     The  two  employers  who  had  a  neutral  response  to  the  students' 
chances  of  success  based  that  response  on  their  limited  knowledge  of 
the  student  in  a  managerial  capacity  while  all  respondents  who  reported 
unfavorably  on  students'  chances  for  success  commented  that  this  was 
due  to  the  students'  lack  of  motivation  or  interest. 

The  high  rating  of  the  knowledge  base  coverage  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  may  reflect  as  much  their  lack  of  specific  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  curriculum  as  any  informed  positive  judgment.     The  vast 
majority  of  employers  felt  the  students  had  an  adequate  understanding 
of  the  general  world  of  food  service  with  only  one  respondent  indicating 
a  neutral  or  negative  response  on  this  score.     (The  42  percent  "not 
applicable"  response  reflects  the  institutional  setting  of  the  Dietary 
Technician  trainee  employers  of  the  York  program,  for  whom  this  question 
did  not  have  the  kind  of  referent  it  did  for  the  Reading  employers.) 
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As  noted  earlier,  only  two  employers  had  negative  perceptions  with 
regard  to  the  students'  food  production  knowledge  while  three  were 
neutral  or  had  no  response.     Over  half  responded  with  an  unqualified 
favorable  response  on  this  score. 

While  the  positive  response  of  the  employers  listed  above  give 
strong  support  to  a  judgment  of  adequacy  with  respect  to  the  instruc- 
tional system  and  to  the  curriculum  designed,  these  responses  are  even 
more  important  as  an  indicator  of  industry  support  for  the  continuation 
of  this  community-based  instructional  system.    The  employers'  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  program  and  their  completely  unanimous 
willingness  to  employ  students  from  the  program  in  the  future  indicate 
that  industry  support  can  be  sought  and  gained  for  an  instructional 
system  that  uses  industry  as  a  laboratory. 

The  Instructors'  Reaction  to  the  Instructional  System 

The  two  instructors  connected  with  the  seminar  practicum  during 

the  current  year  (as  well  as  the  instructor  who  introduced  it  in  the 
8 

previous  year  )     expressed  strong  support  for  the  seminar  practicum  as 
an  instructional  system.     Both  the  previous  instructor  and  the  current 
instructor  at  Reading  expressed  concern,  however,  regarding  student 
employee  turnover.     Some  support  for  this  concern  was  expressed  by 
several  students  who  indicated  that  while  the  turnover  was  not  a 
problem  for  them,  they  thought  it  might  have  been  for  other  students. 
One  student  referred  to  "job  ducking,"  a  process  in  which  a  student  would 
take  a  job  to^satisfy  the  instructor,  quit  and  remain  unemployed  until 
the  instructor  discovered  it,  and  then  take  another  job  for  a  few  weeks, 
holding  that  job  only  until  he  though  he  could  safely  quit  again.  While 
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this  process  was  unquestionalby  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  it 
does  suggest  the  kind  of  problem  that  faces  an  instructor  attempting 
to  supervise  the  seminar  practicum  employment  experience.    One  firm 
rule  is  that  student  employment  for  the  required  15  hours  will  not  be 
permitted  at  sites  close  to  the  student's  home  but  too  far  from  the 
campus  for  convenient  supervision  by  the  instructor  (which  occurred 
in  the  past  year  in  one  case,  that  of  a  student  who  did  not  success- 
fully complete  the  program). 

Another  important  lesson  offered  by  instructors*  reactions  is  the 
absolute  need  in  the  seminar  practicum  for  homework  assignments  that 
test  the  students'  self-instructional  work  and  for  quizzes  at  the 
start  of  class  that  reinforce  that  self-testing. 

All  three  instructors,  while  generally  favorable  on  the  subject, 
expressed  concern  about  the  degree  to  which  relatively  loose  standards 
in  industry  experience  could  be  offset  by  the  standards  suggested  in 
the  self-instructional  modules  and  reinforced  in  the  classroom.  The 
function  of  the  classroom  and  modules  of  showing  the  student  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  world  that  "works  right"  was  found  to  be  one  which 
could  be  reinforced  by  field  trips  showing  all  students  where  manage- 
ment techniques  advocated  in  the  modules  and  class  were  actually  in 
practice — even  if  not  in  all  of  the  practicum  sites. 

Instructors  found  it  difficult  to  assess  the  employer's  evaluation 
of  the  student  for  its  meaning  and  accuracy  because  of  relatively 
infrequent  (one  every  two  or  three  weeks)  and  fleeting  contact  with 
employers  and  supervisors.     Thus,  a  go-no  go  basis  (if  employed,  okay; 
if  not  employed,  not  okay)  turns  out  to  be  the  operating  and  somewhat 
unselective  criterion  for  assessing  employer  evaluation. 
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Difficulties  encountered  with  employers  principally  related  to 
their  tendency  to  add  hours  to  students*  schedules  if  the  student  did 
not  resist.     Some  operations  proved  to  have  standards  of  operation 
which  simply  proved  unacceptable.     In  these  cases,  student  employee 
turnover  was  seen  as  positive  rather  than  negative  in  all  cases. 

In  some  cases,  instructors*  conversation  with  employers  had  an 
awkward  element  because  the  employer  was  not  using  the  techniques 
(particularly  in  the  area  of  pre-costing,  payroll  control,  scheduling, 
and  food  cost  post  control)  that  the  student  was  studying.    The  absence 
of  such  controls  from  the  employment  place  also  posed  a  problem  in  the 
classroom  and  the  strategy  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  faculty  has 
been  to  point  out  quite  candidly  to  the  students,  both  in  their  first 
year  and  very  forcefully  at  the  beginning  of  the  seminar  practicum  in 
their  second  year,  that  the  industry  in  which  they  are  employed  is  a 
highly  traditionalist  industry.     Without  wishing  to  demean  the  industry 
or  the  employer,  instructors  will  diplomatically  make  the  point  that  on 
some  scores ,  many  managers  are  backward  in  the  use  of  objective  management 
techniques.     This  presents  a  problem  of  diplomacy  for  both  student  and 
instructor — that  is,  to  note  what  is  being  done  without  offending  an 
employer  who  is,  on  balance,  undoubtedly  successful.     The  point  that 
the  instructor  must  make  is  that  in  some  cases,  an  employer  may  be  * 
successful  in  spite  of  rather  than  because  of  the  techniques  the  stu- 
dent observes.    This  contrast  with  the  world  of  the  successful  entre- 
preneur is  an  especially  difficult  element  in  the  commercial  emphasis 
in  which  the  "backward"  manager  drives  to  and  from  work  in  a  Cadillac. 
Candor  compels  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  limitation,  although  not 
a  serious  one,  of  the  seminar  practicum.  It  can  be  contrasted  with  a 
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traditional  classroom  curriculum  in  which  the  student  does  not  find  out 
what  industry  standards  are  until  graduation,  at  which  point  many 
graduates  report  their  complete  disillusionament  with  all  they  have 
been  taught  in  a  college  or  university  setting. 

Learning  from  the  Student 

In  the  early  design  stage  of  the  development  of  the  system,  one  of 
the  greatest  concerns  of  the  faculty  was  the  reliance  of  the  system  on 
self-instructional  devices.    The  reactions  to  the  questions  discussed 
earlier  do  not  suggest  that  this  concern  was  particularly  important. 
Moreover,  students  at  the  Berks  Campus  were  asked  specifically  about  a 
course  which  had  been  completely  self-instructionalized  (Sanitation  and 
Housekeeping)  and  in  which  n£  formal  class  sessions  were  held  (although 
the  inrstructor  maintained  office  hours  to  answer  questions).  Students 
completed  assignments  according  to  a  printed  set  of  instructions  very 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  correspondence  course  except  that  a  special 
grader  was  employed  to  assure  very  rapid  (generally  less  than  a  week) 
turnaround  on  all  student  assignments.    A  surprising  12  out  of  14 
students  expressed  general  approval  of  this  course.    Although  eight 
commented  that  they  would  have  preferred  a  classroom  setting,  the  high 
degree  of  acceptance  of  a  course  taught  in  this  manner,  including  four 
students  who  expressed  a  preference  for  the  correspondence  mode  for  this 
particular  subject,  was  surprising.    One  student  expressed  indifference 
and  only  one  student  expressed  an  overall  unfavorable  response  to  this 
particular  course. 

The  Matter  of  Logistics 

In  assessing  the  seminar  practicum,  it  may  also  be  useful  to  set 
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the  system  developed  in  the  context  of  the  logistical  problems  that 
confront  all  institutions  wishing  to  establish  an  HRI  program:  problems 
of  faculty  load;  the  cost  of  equipping  a  food  service  laboratory;  and 
the  cost  of  operating  food  service  laboratory  courses. 

The  typical  small  two-year  program  (and  indeed  many  four-year 
programs)  operates  with  only  one  faculty  member  teaching  all  the  courses 
in  the  major.    This  requires  a  heavy  teaching  load  as  well  as  a  heavy 
advising  load  which  impinges  either  on  the  instructor's  time  for  class 
preparation  (or  on  his  or  her  ability  to  get  a  good  night's  sleep).  Not 
only  is  there  a  substantial  teaching  load  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
class  contact  hours  and  courses  taught,  but  there  is  also  the  problem 
of  the  very  wide  variety  of  courses  an  instructor  is  expected  to  be 
competent  to  teach. 

As  an  approach  to  this  set  of  problems,  the  seminar  practicum 
offers  a  high  degree  of  predesign.     Instructors'  manuals  will  shortly 
be  available  which,  when  taken  with  the  modules,  present  the  instructor 
with  a  course  on  which  elaboration  becomes  possible  as  time  permits  but 
in  which  a  basic  strategy  is  provided  until  such  time  as  the  instructor 
wishes  to  improve  on  it.     Since  workbook  exercises,  complete  with  answers 
for  the  instructor,  are  available,  as  well  as  quizzes  and  exams,  a  sub- 
stantial work  reduction  in  these  courses  becomes  possible  for  the  busy 
instructor.    Moreover,  granting  of  credit  for  learning  experiences  di-- 
rected  by  self-instructional  modules  and  the  seminar  (as  opposed  to  just 
the  number  of  class  or  lab  contact  hours)  reduces  somewhat  the  instructor's 
class  contact  as  well  as  class  preparation  load,  although  this  reduction 
is  somewhat  offset  by  the  need  to  maintain  field  supervision.     The  seminar 
practicum  can  probably  be  handled  adequately  in  two  and  a  half  contact 
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hours  per  week  and,  at  Penn  State,  is  offered  for  four  credits. 

A  second  difficulty  with  the  adoption  of  an  HRI  curriculum  at  an 
institution  not  presently  equipped  for  such  a  curriculum  is  the  need 
to  provide  a  substantial  space  allocation  for  what  is  generally  a 
single-purpose  laboratory  as  well  as  the  considerable  capital  invest- 
ment in  equipment.     (At  Penn  State,  the  equipment,  alone,  in  use  in  the 
food  service  laboratory  has  an  estimated  value  of  $80,000.)    While  the 
seminar  practicum  in  a  managerially  oriented  curriculum  is  seen  as 
having  weaknesses  in  delivering  the  food  production  and  manipulative 
skill  learning,  a  "skills  signoff  sheet"  developed  by  Wayda  lists  72 

skills  to  be  mastered  by  the  student  and  requires  both  student  and 

9 

employer  to  initial  each  skill  mastered.      This  insures,  as  a  minimum, 
that  the  student  will  have  identified  all  of  the  important  skills  of 
the  food  production  worker.     The  fact  that  both  the  student  and  employ- 
er indicate  acceptable  accomplishment  in  this  area  encourages  one  to 
believe  that  the  motivated  student  will,  indeed,  achieve  an  acceptable 
level  of  mastery-    Moreover,  this  mastery  is  accomplished  without  lab 
facilities. 

Any  weakness  in  the  skills  teaching  area  is  inherent  in  the 
curricular  emphasis  in  the  Hotel  and  Food  Service  program  at  Penn  State 
rather  than  in  the  instructional  system  itself.    The  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  laboratory  space  and  equipment  would  permit  demonstrations, 
and  limited  introductory  experience  could  be  gained  by  the  student  as 
well,    A  greater  emphasis  on  testing  the  student  by  the  instructor  for 
the  achievement  of  skills  and  a  greater  amount  of  time  spent  on  food 
production  (for  instance,  two  or  three  terms  rather  than  the  one  term 
in  the  Penn  State  curriculum)  is  also  a  possible  strategy,  should  a 
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faculty  determine  that  that  is  the  area  they  wish  to  stress.  The 
difficulty  discussed  above,  the  contrast  between  the  standards  of  the 
world  of  work  and  the  standards  the  faculty  wish  to  impart,  can  be 
offset  in  a  program  stressing  culinary  arts  by  a  greater  selectivity  in 
the  operation  approved  for  employment  and,  resources  permitting,  con- 
comitant closer  instructor-employer  contact,  supplemented  by  an  expand- 
ed skills  signoff  sheet.     Indeed,  a  logical  next  step  in  the  development 
of  the  seminar  practicum  in  hospitality  education  is  its  introduction 
in  ^  culinary  arts  associate  degree  curriculum  in  a  large  city  that 
offers  an  adequate  number  of  practicum  sites  in  which  culinary  standards 
are  high  enough  to  support  instruction  in  that  field. 

A  final  logistical  difficulty  the  system  addresses  is  the  cost  of 
operating  a  food  service  laboratory  (as  opposed  to  equipping  it).  Two 
sections  of  an  introductory  course  at  Penn  State *s  University  Park 
Campus  (four  credits)  account  for  all  of  one  faculty  member's  teaching 
load.    Moreover,  the  kind  of  instructor  who  is  competent  in  food  pro- 
duction and,  at  the  same  time,  has  adequate  academic  preparation  and 
a  grasp  of  the  managerial  system  is,  indeed,  rare.     The  employment  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  faculty  resources  to  teach  a  food  production 
course  where  resources  are  severely  limited  may  represent  a  misal- 
location  of  scarce  resources  which  the  seminar  practicum  can,  in  part, 
overcome  by  shifting  the  time  consuming  skill  learning  to  a  field 
setting.     In  the  case  of  a  culinary  program,  food  production  skill 
standards  could  quickly  be  tightened,  but  it  would  still  be  possible 
for  the  person  coordinating  the  course  to  be  substantially  more  pro- 
ductive   in  terms  of  student  learning  outcomes  should  that  person  make 
use  of  practicum  sites  acceptable  from  a  culinary  arts  sJ;andpoint. 
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In  an  evaluation  of  logistics,  one  ought  not  to  eixclude  a  considera- 
tion of  the  students'  logistics.     Because  a  student  is  employed,  he  or 
she  should  expect  to  earn  something  on  the  order  of  a  thousand  dollars 
during  the  three  terms  of  the  second  year,  (in  addition  to  any  summer 
employment  income  or  first-year  part-time  employment)  assuming  a  minimum 
of  two  dollars  per  hours.     While  many  college  students  today  do  not  have 
to  be  concerned  with  the  -cost  of  education,  a  rising  nin^er  are  expres- 
sing just  such  concern  and  wondering  whether  continuing  their  education 
is  economically  worthwhile.     Reduction  in  the  cost  of  education  occasioned 
by  the  seminar  practicum  may  thus  be  a  consideration  of  some  importance 
to  many  students.    Moreover,  in  a  time  when  our  society  has  developed  a 
considerable  concern  for  the  economically  disadvantaged,  the  reduction 
in  the  net  cost  of  education  which  results  from  a  student  income  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  educational  experience  deserves  note. 
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Conclusions 

The  ffield  experience  is  clearly  an  important  part  of  any  HRI  cur- 
riculxim.    The  seminar  practicum  appears  to  structure  the  field  experience 
in  a  way  that  results  in  acculturation  of  the  student  to  the  world  of 
work  and  significant  maturation  of  the  student.     Those  elements  of  weak- 
ness in  the  knowledge  base  coverage  cited  by  students  were  the  result  of 
deliberate  choice  in  curricular  emphasis  rather  than  an  effect  of  the 
instructional  system.     The  system  is  community  based  and  has  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  very  high  degree  of  industry  support.    The  logistical  ad- 
vantages of  greater  faculty  productivity  as  well  as  reduced  investment 
and  operating  costs  for  HRI  programs  are  important  advantages  of  the 
system.    Finally,  the  seminar  practicum  offers  the  student  some  part-time 
income  at  the  same  time  he  or  she  is  gaining  a  high  quality  educational 
experience. 

For  purpose  of  orientation,  I  have  included  Figure  1,  "Educational 
Options,  Old  and  New"  on  the  following  page. 
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In t roduc  t  ion 


A  relatively  recent  development  on  the  educational 
scene   is   the   external   degree,   often  called   the  "University 
Without  Walls.'*     This   essay  will   briefly  describe   the  ex- 
ternal  degree   conceptually   and   then  describe   its  applicability 
to  hospitality   education.     Next,    the   author  will  discuss  an 
external  degree  program  now  being  developed   at  Penn  State 
for  health  care   food   service  paraprof essionals  which   is  a 
direct   outgrowth  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  University's 
Berks  Program   and  serves   as   a  model   for  no n- traditional 
education  programs    (i.e.,    external   degree)    for  Hospitality 
Education.      The   essay  will   conclude  with  a  discussion  of 
the  need  for  an   external  Associate  Degree  for  hotel  and 
commercial   food   service  paraprof essionals   and   an  upper 
division  external  degree  for   transfer   students   from  all 
Hospitality  Associate   Degree  programs. 


Several  dynamic   factors   in   the  American   social  fabric 
have  led   to   increasing   emphasis   on  non- t radi t ional  study. 
Principal   among   these   are   (1)    the   high  and  still  escalating 
costs  of   education,   with  traditional   education  often  beyond 


What   Is   The  External  Degree? 
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the  reach  of   large  numbers  of   students;    (2)    a  desire  on  the 

part  of   adults   to   improve   their  level  of  educational 

certification,    thus   increasing   their  economic  or  social 

status   or  both;    and    (3)    the  evolution  of   the  nature  of  work 

in  our  society   characterized  by  Drucker  as   a  shift  "from 

manual   to  knowledge  work."*^ 

To  serve   this   need,    a  number  of   non-traditional  modes 

of   study  have  been  adopted,    the  best   known  of  which  is 

probably   the  external  de-gree.     As   a   recent   Study  Committee 

Report   at   The  Pennsylvania  State  University  put  it, 

The  history  of   education  abounds  with  statements  of 
the  needs  of   adults   to   continue   their  education 
throughout   their  lives.      Society,    for   the  most  part 
has,    to   date,   provided   institutionalized  educational 
benefits   for  children  and  youth.    .    .    .      The  only 
significant  difference  between   external  degree  programs 
and   their  historical  precedents   is   the   growing  accept- 
ance of   continued   education  for   adults   and   an  apparent 
willingness   on   the  part  of   society   to  make  a  commitment 
to   i  t .  ^ 

The   Carnegie   Commission  on  Higher  Education,    in  a 
recent   study,   recommended   that   "alternative   avenues  by 
which  students   can  earn  degrees  or   complete   a  major  portion 
of   their  work  for  a  degree  be  expanded   to   increase  accessi- 
bility of   higher   education  for   those   to  whom  it   is  now 
unavailable  because   of  work  schedules,   geographic  location. 


Peter  F.    Drucker,   The  Age  of  Discontinuity,    (New  York: 
Harper   and  Row,   1968),   p.    287  .       ■ — 

Anonymous,  "Interim  Report  on  the  External  Degree."  Xerox. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University,   Part  I,   p.  5. 
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or  responsibilities   in   the  home."       The   University  of 
Oklahoma,   Syracuse   University,   Goddard   College,  the 
University   of   South   Florida,    and   others   have   already  im- 
plemented  external   degree  programs.^     Since   the  Fall  of 
1971,    The   State   University  of  New  York  has   concentrated  its 
non- t radi t ional   studies    in  a   single   institution.   The  Empire 
State    College.^     A  recent   study   conducted  by    the  California 
State   Colleges   identified   ten  different  models   for   the  ex- 
ternal  degree  ranging  from  "A  program  of   examination  and 
certification:      Instruction  not   offered"   through  various 
kinds    of   independent   study   and   group   and   independent  study 
to   "The  Weekend   and/or  Evening  College."^ 

An  external   degree   has   been   defined,   very  broadly,  at 
Penn   State   as    "any   degree   conferred  by  The   University  on 
persons^who   do  not   follow   totally   the    traditional,  resi- 
dential  college   experience.      The   degrees  would  be  conferred 


Anonymous,    "Less   Time,    More   Options:      Education  Beyond 
High   School,"  A  Special   Report   by   the   Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education    (New  York:      McGraw-Hill,    January,  1971), 
p  •    2  0. 

Ibid  .  ,   p.  43. 

Gene    I.   Maeroff,    "Empire:      Do   It   Yourself   College,"  New 
Yo^rk  Times  ,    November   24  ,    1973  ,    p.  33. 

"Various   Models   for   External  Degree  Programs,"  The 
Commission   on  External   Degree  Programs,    The  California 
State   Colleges,   mimeo.,  n.d. 
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In  recognition  of   satisfactory   completion   of  a  prescribed 
program  of   learning."'^     The   concept   of  making  possible  the 
completion   of   some  or   all  of   a  degree  program  will,  effective- 
ly,   bring   the  college   to   the   student   in   those   cases  where 
the  student   cannot,   because  of  geography  or  family   or  work 
commitments,   get   to   a  college   campus.      The  experience  of  the 
Empire   State   College  of   S.U.N.Y.    suggests   that   the  clientele 
of  non-traditional   study   is,    indeed,   different  from  the 
clientele   of   the   traditional   college.      The   average   age  of 
Empire  State  students   is   33,    two-thirds   are  married,  and 
only  15  percent   are  less   than  21  years  old.     Most  are 
employe^ • ^ 

The   Exte^"^^   Degree   and  Hospitality  Paraprof essionals 

The  growth  of   external  degree  programs  has  initially 
been   concentrated   in  the   area  of  the  Liberal  Arts.  Only 
very   recently  has   this   concept  been  used   in   the  field  of 
applied   education.      The   State   University  of  New  York,  for 
instance,    is   now  in  the  process  of   developing   an  external 
degree  in  Business  Administration.   *     Given   that  the  vast 
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'^"Interim  Report,"  0£.    Cit .  ,   Part  II,   p.    5,  Working 
Definition  of  External  Degrees. 

g 

Maeroff,   Oji.    Cit .  ,   p.  33. 

9 

Richard  L.    Oliker,    "An  External  Degree  in  Bus  in ess 
Administration,"   Collegian  News  and  Views,   Spring,  1972, 
p .    7 . 
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majority  of  persons   filling   the  paraprof essional  roles 
(i.e.,   supervisory  and  middle  managexnen t )    in   the  hospitality 
field   at   this    time  are  committed,   by   their   income  and  family 
circumstances,    to  fulltime  employment,   it   seems   clear  that 
they  cannot  be   expected   to  participate  in   courses   to  enhance 
their  professional  development   through  fulltime  study. 
While   those  .for turiate  enough   to  be  located  near  universities 
and   colleges  offering  professional  studies  may  be  able  to 
enroll  part  time  in   courses   that   suit   their  needs,  their 
ability   to  do   so   is   conditioned  both   on  geographic  proximity 
and   their  ability   to   fit   the   class  meeting  hours   into  their 
work  and   family  schedules.      Accordingly,    it   seems  reasonably 
clear  that  opportunities   for   self   improvement   and  economic 
and   social  advancement   for   those  mature  persons  who  are 
capable  of  professional  growth  can  best  be  provided  by  an 
independent   study  vehicle. 

The   serious  shortage  of   health   care  food  service 
managers   and   supervisors  led   the  Food  Service   and  Housing 
Administration  Program  to   explore   the  possibility  of 
elaborating   its  Hotel   and  Food   Service  Degree   (Health  Care 
Food  Service  Emphasis)   for  delivery  by  non-traditional  means, 
and   the  Public  Health  Service  made   the  funds   available  in 
a  grant  under  which  work  was  begun   in  January,  1973. 
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The  Dietary;  Technician:     A  Model  For 
Paraprofessional  External  Degrees 
^  in  Hospitality  Education 
Penn  State  has  offered   a  non-credit   course,    (INA  909) 
"Hospital  Food   Service,"   since  1957-58   through   the  corre- 
spondence division  of   the  University.      In   its   first  year, 
1957,    this   course   enrolled   16   students.      In  1972,   222  active 
students  were   enrolled   and  438  students  had  successfully 
completed  the   course.      Enrollment   continued   strong   in  spite 
of   the   fact   that   the   course's   text  was   out   of  print  and, 
rather   than  promoting   enrollment   in   the  course,    the  University 
had  discouraged   enrollment  until  such  time  as   it  was   able  to 
revise   its   correspondence  offerings.      In  fact,    it  was,  in 
part,    out  of   the  deliberations   regarding   the  revision  of 
INA  900  that   ideas   for   the  external  degree  for  Dietary 
Technicians   arose.     A  review  of   the  single   "Hospital  Food 
Service"   course  revealed   the  need   to   gear   the  study  toward 
the   complicated  needs   of   the   contemporary  environment. 
It  became  clear   that   it  was  no   longer  possible   to  talk 
about  normal   diet  modifications,   personnel  management,  food 
production  management,    and  so   forth  in  one   "Hospital  Food 
Service  Supervisor 's  Course." 
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Qualitative  Manpower  Demand 

The  potential   paraprof essional  dietary  service  super- 
visors  in   the  existing   heal th   f acil i t y  range  from  the  food 
production  manager,    the   cafeteria  manager,   the  diet  office 
supervisor,   and   the  patient   food   service   supervisor  in  large 
health  care  establishments   to   the   food   service  manager  in 
smaller   establishments.      Generally   speaking,   persons  filling 
these  roles  have  advanced  from  positions   as   cooks  and 
dietary  aides   or   even  lower   ranks.      While  such  perspns  often 
have  great  ability,    they  commonly   lack  academic  preparation, 
which  in   turn,    limits   their  ability   to  develop   fully  the 
supervisory  and  middle  management   roles   they  fill. 

The   need  was   seen   for  supervisors  who   could  develop 
their  roles   so   as   to  become  middle  managers  responsible 
for  patient   contact  personnel  below  the  dietitian  level. 
Certain ly,    such  persons   need  an  understanding  of  the 
principles   of  normal  nutrition  and   dietary  modifications 
as  well  as   a  sound   theoretical  background   in  the  principles 
and   practices   of   sanitation.     Moreover,    it'  would  be  most 
helpful   if   supervisors  were  aware  of   the   concept  of  cost 
and   revenue  centers   and   capable  of   dealing  effectively 
with  the  pertinent  accounting   documents   that  permit  the 
evaluation  of   the  performance  of  a  cost  or  revenue  center. 
Such  a  supervisor  would  be  a  more  valuable  participant  in 
budget  planning   and   in  performance   review.      Similarly,  food 
production  planning   and   supervision   can  no   longer   be  viewed 
as   some  high-level   extension  of   the   cooking   skill.  The 
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food  production  work  force  today  must  operate  within  in- 
creasingly  stringent   cost,    legal,    and   social  parameters. 

The  growth   in   the  size   and  number  of  health  facilities 
in  recent  years  has   substantially   raised   the   demand  for 
administrative  sophistication   at   all   levels   of  management, 
as   have  the   increasingly  complicated   financial  reporting 
requirements.      This   suggests   not  only   a  need   for  more  talent- 
ed persons   to   do   the  work  of   the  supervisor,    but  also   a  need 
for   the  par apro f ess ional   to   relieve   the  dietitian  of  as 
many   duties   as   possible  so   she   can  assume  greater  responsi- 
bility  in   the  Health  Care  Delivery  System. 

The  need   for   college  credit   courses   is   suggested  by 
a  recent  occupational   analysis   of   hospital  food  service 
departments   conducted  by   the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles.      This   study   indicated   that   77  percent  of   the  food 
production  supervisors   and   55  percent   of   the   food  service 
supervisors   in  a  representative  national  sample  tiave  not 
gone  beyond   the  high  school  level. 

The  Curriculum 

The  curriculum  developed   is  basically   similar   to  that 
described   in  earlier   sections   of   this   report   relating  to 
the  Berks  program,    although  substantially  more  biological 
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"^^Mima  L.    Gosman,   M.P.H.    and   C.   B.    Krishnaumurty  ,   Dr.   P.  H., 
Occupational  Analy  sis  I     Hospital  Food  Servicej  Allied 
Health  Prof  ess  ions   Project,   University  of  California, 
(Los  Angeles,    September,   1971),   pp.  14-30. 
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and  nutrition  science   courses   are  required.     All   the  in- 
structional materials   developed  for   this   external  program, 
however,   have  been  specially  prepared  with   the  interests 
and  needs   of   the   health   care  food  service  p arapro f ess ional 
in  mind.      Consequently,    they  make  very   extensive  use  of 
hospital   and  nursing  home   examples.      The   curriculum  is 
summarized   in  Figure  1. 

Instructional  System  Elements 

The   instructional   system,    as   it  will  be  arrayed  when 
fully   completed,    is   expected   to   offer  great  flexibility  in 
order   to  make  possible  maximum  participation  by  hospital 
dietary  department  staff.      Any   one  or   a  combination  of  the 
courses   in   the  curriculum  can  be  taken  for   credit  toward 
the  Associate  Degree.      Courses   can  be   taken  solely  by 
correspondence.      Correspondence   study  materials  would 
include  not  only  written  media,   but,    in  many  cases,  audio- 
tape  cassettes   and   film  strips. 

Present  plans   call   for   the   correspondence   study   to  be 
further   supplemented  by   two   or  more   intensive  eight-hour 
classes   per   course   to   be  held   at   a  time   convenient  to 
students   as  well   as  by   telephone  contact  between  instructor 
and   student.      Class   sessions   and  provision   for  telephone 
contact  would   initially  be   limited   to   the   Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,   but  provision   is  made   to   broaden   the  area 
served   to   include,    in   time,    any  portion  of   the  United  States 
in  which  a   significant   demand   exists   for   instruction  through 
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arrangements  with  other  accredited  academic  institutions. 
Ultimately,   we  hope   to  develop   extensive  video  tape 
cassette   support  for   the   system.      The   availability  of 
intensive   classroom   sessions  and  video   tape   cassettes  as 
well   as   audio   tape  cassettes,   film  strips,    and  telephone 
tutorial   to   supplement  the   correspondence   component   of  the 
system  will   eventually  provide  a   true  multi-media  instructional 
s  y  s  t  em  • 

Principal  Variations   Possible  Under   the  Instructional  System 

Figure  2   indicates   the  full   range  of  options  available 
to  the  student  wishing   to   earn  the  Associate   Degree.  Such 
a  student  may   take  courses   by  correspondence;  may   enroll  in 
courses   taught  by  the  enriched  multi-media  mode;  may  trans- 
fer courses   from  other  colleges   and  universities;   or  may 
earn   credit  by   examination   in  order   to   complete   the  require- 
ments  for   the  Associate  Degree. 

Options   available  to   the  student.  Correspondence 
courses  havs  been  offered   for  academic   credit  by  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University  since   the   turn  of   the  century. 

4 

The  correspondence  mode  of   instruction  accommodates  students 
whose  work  and   family   commitments  do  not  permit   them  to 
follow   the   typical   term  schedule   of   the  University.  Such 
a  student  might   take   several  months   to   complete  a  course 
normally  offered  in   a   twelve-week  term.      The   same  student, 
during   a  vacation  or   some  other  period   of   free  time,  might 
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complete  a  course   In  a  single  month.     The  correspondence 
mode,  moreover,   is   available   to  students  regardless  of 
their  geographical   location.      Some  audio-visual   support  for 
this   type  of   instruction  is  possible. 

It  should  be  noted   that   the   "correspondence-only"  mode 
of   study   is   intended,   ultimately,    to  be   the  exceptional 
student   choice,   principally  intended   f or  -s tuden ts   in  geo- 
graphically  isolated   locations.      In   the  early  years  of  the 
program,   until  the   full  multi-media  mode  of   instruction  is 
available,    it  will  be  an   important  service   to  students 
outside   the  reach  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  University's 
Commonwealth   Campus  System. 

Intensive  classroom  sessions.     An  additional  way  in 
which  courses  might  be  offered  would  make  use  of  The 
Pennsylvania   State  University's   twenty-two  campuses  to 
supplemei^t   correspondence  materials  with   two  or  more 
intensive   (6-   to   8-hour)    classes.      This  mode  would  offer 
the  student   the  structure  of   a  regular   term  with  exami- 
nations  and   other  deadlines.      Moreover,    the  periodic  in- 
tensive use  of   the   classroom  for   demonstrations,  case 
discussions,    explanations,    and   so   forth,   would  constitute 
a  substantial   enrichment  of   the  student's  learning 
environment.      This  mode  of   instruction  is  not  expected  to 
be  available   in  the  near   future  because  of  current  University 
personnel  limitations. 
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Use  of   telephone.     As   a   further  means   of  enrichxng  the 
instructional   system,   students   and   instructors  will  be 
encouraged  to  make  appointments  with   each  other   for  periodic 
conferences   to   clarify  complex  points  or  otherwise  deal  with 
problems   students  are  encountering  with  course  materials. 
Such  contact  may  well   include   student  group  conferences 
made  possible  by  the  use  of   "speaker  phones."     This  service, 
however,   will   initially  be  limited   to   students  within  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University's   statewide   telephone  network. 


Credit  by   examination.      Each  course  will,   in   time,  be 
reviewed   to  determine   if   credit  by   examination  may  be 
routinely  allowed  for   that   course.     When  a  course   is  con- 
sidered   appropriate   for   credit  by   examination,   an  appropriate 
examination  will  be  prepared,    successful   completion  of  which 
would  give  the   student   credit   for   that  course  toward  a 
degree.      Credit  by   examination,   a  long   established  medium 
of   earning   college  credit   at  Penn  State  and  many  other 
universities,    is  one  means   of   giving   credit   for  life 
experiences  outside   the  normal   curriculum  which   also  insures 
maintenance  of   the  educa  tional   s  t andards   of   the  degree 
pr pgr  am . 

Transfer  of   credits.      Credits   earned   in  other  accredited 
institutions  of   higher   education  will  be   applied   toward  the 
degree  in  accordance  with   the   applicable  rules  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

er|c 
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Use  of   Instructional  Vehicle  by  Other  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education 

While   the  mixed  media  and   telephone  contact  will 
initially  be  limited  to  persons  within  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,    it  is  hoped   that   the  program  will  eventually 
be  made  widely  available  for  adoption  by  institutions  in 
other  states. 

At   least   three   levels  of   adoption  are  presently  foreseen: 

(a)  An  institution  which  grants   external  degrees  may 
choose  to  adopt   the  curriculum,  instructional 
materials   and  methods   developed  by  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

(b)  In  a  state  where  the  appropriate   external  degree 
program  is  not   offered   and   significant  demand  for 
multi-media  instruction  is   found   to  exist.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University  may  offer   the  corre- 
spondence  component  of   the  instructional  system 
and   contract  with  the  Continuing  Education  Division 
of  one  or  more   institutions   in  that   state   to  pro- 
vide  the  requisite  intensive  classroom  experiences 
and  student-instructor  contact  by  telephone.  In 
this   case,   Penn   State  would   grant  both  credit  for 
completion  of   the  course  and   the  Associate  D'^'gree 
for  completing   the  approved   program  of  study. 
Faculty   from  such   institutions  would  be  invited  to 
participate  in  workshops  and   seminars   to  prepare 
them  for  their   instructional  roles. 
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(c)   An  institution  which  presently  grants  external 
degress  may   adopt  part   of   the  materials  whose 
development   is  here  proposed;    adapt   other  parts; 
or,   develop   other   courses  which  more  conveniently 
fit   that   institution's  needs. 

The  Program   to  Date 

Five  courses  will  be  ready  for  delivery  during  Fall 
term,    1974.      The  courses   being  prepared   and   their  preparation 
status    are  summarized   in  Figure  3.      These   courses  constitute 
a  basic   component   of   the  Associate  Degree,   but   they  can  also 
be  used   to   satisfy  recently  mandated   educational  standards 
for  extended   care  facility  managers. 

The  "Dietary  Assistant" 

An   initial   "90-hour"   (clock  hours   of  instruction) 
certificate    (Level   1)    is  now  required   for  food  service 
managers  in   extended   care  facilities.      A  second   level,  in- 
volving  a  "one-year   certificate"    (Level  II),    is  also 
recognized   by   the   regulations,    and   the   time  seems  not  far 
off  when   this  will  be   the  minimum  requirement.      An  excellent 


The  discussion  of   the  proposed   Diet ary  Assistant  role 
follows   closely  Thomas  F.   Powers,    "The  Dietary  Technician: 
Paraprof essional   as  Knowledge  Worker,"  Journal   of  the 
Amer  ican  Dietetic  Association    (August,  1974). 
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Figure  1 
As  so  date  Degree  Curriculum 


General  Education  Requirements 

A.  Communication  Skills 

6   credits   in  English  and   including  3 
in   Speech  200 

B.  Arts,   Humanities,   Social   and  Behavioral 
S  ciences 

With  at  least  3   credits   in  Economics 

C.  Physical  Education 


Requirements   for  the  Maj  or 

A.  General 

Summer  Field  Experience    (1   cr.)  Food 
and  Labor  Management   and  Control 
(3   cr.).   Food  Production  Problems 
(4   cr.) ,    Food  Production  Systems 
(4   cr.)    and  3   credits   in  accounting. 

B.  Specialization 

Students  may  select  an  emphasis  in 
Hospitality  Administration  or  Health 
Facilities  Food  Service  Management 
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Figure  2. 


POSSIBLE  COMPONENTS  OF  A  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 
LEADING  TO  AN  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE 


COURSES  TAKEN 

IN  RESIDENCE         TRANSFER  COURSES  CREDIT  BY  EXAM 


ASSOCIATE  DEGREE 


I 
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Figure  3 


FSHA  50 
FSHA  103 
FSHA  225 
FSHA  320 

HFS  802 

HFS  805 

HFS  850 

HFS  860 

HFS  875 

HPA  101 


NU^TR  800 
NUTR  801 


Courses  to  be  Prepared  for  Correspondence 

it  A 

In-Serving  Training 

ie 

Introduction   to  Hospital  Food  Services 
Food   and  Labor  Management  and  Control 
Hospi  tali ty   Indus  try  Equipment  and 
Utilities 

ie 

, Sanitation  and  Housekeeping 
Training  and  Supervision 

it 

Food  Delivery  Sys  terns 

ie 

Food  Service  Supervision 
Hospital  Food  Operating  Systems 


iiii 


Introduction   to  Medical   Care  Organization 

Ik 

Normal  Diet  Modification 

icit 

Nutrition  and  Health 
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Expected  to  be  ready  Fall  term,  1974. 
it  it 

Expected   completion  in  1975. 

icicic 

Expected  completion   in  1976. 
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way  to  meet   these   requirements   is    through  the  external  or 
non- traditional  educational   delivery  system.      This  model  of 
response  to   these  requirements  permits   educators   to  follow 
a  strategy  of  articulation  in   the   courses   that   are  offered 
to   fill   these  requirements;    that  is,   to   develop  programs  which 
have  value   in  and  of    themselves  but  which  also   "fit"  into 
the  next  higher  level   of   educational  attainment.     Thus,  we 
would   recommend   the   "90-hour   certificate"  concentrate  on 
the   "nuts   and  bolts"   of  food   service  managemen t--f ood  pro- 
duction,   food  products,   purchasing,   pre-costing,  portion 
control,   historical   food   cost   control,    employee  scheduling, 
and   payroll   control.      The   "one-year   certificate"  might  then 
incorporate   those   courses   and   go   on  to   address    the  issues 
of  managing  people   as   well   as   the  general  and  specialized 
issues   in  the   field  of  nutrition   and  nutrition   care.  All 
but  one  of   these   courses   will  be   available  this  fall 
through   correspondence.      The   relationship  of   these  courses 
to   the   complete  curriculum  is   summarized   in  Figure  4  while 
the   relationship   of   the  courses   to   the   knowledge  base  is 
summarized  in  Figure  5. 

By  leaving   general   educatior    courses  until  later,  we 
concentrate  on  work-related   studies — and  recognize  the 
student's   improved  work  qualifications   by  conferring  a 
certificate.      At   the  point  of   earning   the  "one-year 
certificate,"   ideally   the  students  will  be  motivated  enough 
to  undertake  what   such  students   often  perceive  as  "useless" 
general   education   courses   as   well   as   advanced  professional 
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Figure  4 


Technician  - 


Level  II-- 


Level   I  - 


Career  Progression  Through  Articulation 
Levels  of  Paraprofessional  Development 


Communication  Skills 
English,  Speech 

Behavioral  Sciences 

Sociology,  Psychology 
Economics 

Advanced  Administrative 
Courses 


9  credits 


9  credits 


18  credits 


Medical  Care  Organization, 
Accounting,  Maintenance, 
Food  Service   Systems  and 
Food  Merchandising 

Applied  Physical   Science         6  credits 
Psysiology,  Sanitation 

Elective  &  Miscellaneous 

In   addition   to   courses  already 
completed   in   this   general  subject 
matter  area    (See  Levels   I   &  II). 


48  credits 


Manag  ing  People 
Nutrition  -  General 

Nutrition  -  Specialized 

it 

Nutrition  801  is  expected  to  be 
available   early   in  1975. 


HFS  805 

NUTR  801*,  150, 

or  351 
NUTR  800 


9  credits 


Food   Production  Problems  HFS  850 

Food   Production  Management  HFS  860 

Introauction   to  Health  Care 

Food   Service  Management  FSHA  103 


11 
credits 


Note:      The   time  ordering  of   the   curriculum  has  been  altered, 
in   the   external  model  presented  here,    to  offer  HFS  850 
and   860  first   rather   than   in   the  latter  stages  to 
accommodate   the  needs   of   external  students  who  are 
seen   as  mature,   employed   individuals   in  need  of 
immediately   functional  learning   experiences  rather 
than,    as  in  resident   education,   young   students  need- 
ing  a  heavy  dose  of   introductory  experience. 
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courses   to   complete  the  Associate  Degree.      The  point  of 
this  model   is   that   the  proposed   certificate   is   given  for 
completion  of   the  t echnical -prof ess ional   content  of   a  first 
year  of   study  rather   than  for   all   credits   required   for  a 
year's   academic  work. 

Articulation  of  paraprof ess ional   curricula.  Consider- 
ing  the  motivational   importance   of   the  strategy  of  articu- 
lation which  offers  a  student  who   completes  one  level  of 
work  full   credit   for   that  work  as   a  part   of  moving  toward 
the  next   level  of   certification,    the  time  may  now  have  come 
to  reconsider  the  qualifications   of   the  Dietary  Assistant, 
a  supervisory   title  presently   connoting   a  rather  minimal 
educational   achievement.      As  now  constituted,    the  require- 
ments  for   this   certification   are  completion   of  one-credit 
correspondence   course   and  membership   in   the  Hospital, 
Ins ti tut ional  and  Educational  Food   Service  Society 
(H . I . E . F . S . S . )      At   the   time   the  Dietary  Assistant   title  was 
first   offered,    it   constituted   a  significant   step  forward, 
and  Penn   State   is   proud   of   the  part   that   its  non-credit 
"Hospital  Food   Service  Administration"    (INA  900)   played  in 
this   development.      But  we  know,    too,    that  we  have  had  a 
great   number  of   requests   from  students   for  further  courses 
and   that   the  students   express   interest   in   the  articulation 
of   their   studies  with   a  higher,   multi-course  level  of 
achievement . 
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It   seems   appropriate  therefore  to    consider   a  reassess- 
ment of   the  qualifications   of   the   Dietary  Assistant.  Should 
ft 

not  this  paraprof essional  designation  be  reserved  for  a 
significant   educational   achievement   that   is   articulated  with 
the  technician?     An  appropriate  possibility  might  be  the 
title  Dietary  Assistant   in  place   of  what  was   earlier  referred 
to   as   a   "90-hour   certificate"    (Level  I).      In   turn,    the  "One- 
Year   Certificate"    (Level   II)   might  be   titled  "Dietary 
Supervisor"    (or  some  other   appropriate   title).      Thus  the 

Dietary  Assistant  would  be   a  significant   step   in  and  of 

* 

itself,    and   at   the  same  time,   it  would  be  a   "half-way  mark" 
toward    the  higher   "Dietary  Supervisor"   status.      Thus,  each 
level   is   at   once   an  achievement   and  an   inducement  to  further 
study,    self   development,    and  achievement. 

The  model  of   articulation  with  maximum   flexibility  in 
its  delivery  not   only  offers   advantages    to   the  developing 
worker   but   also   the  hope  of   an  adequate   supply   of  knowledge 
workers   to  staff   the   challenging  positions  opening  in  an 
evolving   health  care  food  service  system. 

Work  Undone 

The  development   of   the  Dietary  Technician  program  is 
clearly   only   a  beginning  of   the  work  that  must   be  done 
which,    however,   may  be  usefully  viewed   as  a  working  model 
for  a  part  of   that  work.      There   is   a  need   to   adapt   the  work 
done  on   the  Associate  Degree  for  Dietary  Technicians    to  a 
hotel   and   commercial   food  service   context,   providing   a  series 
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of  articulated  steps   to_  the  Associate  Degree.     A  pressing 
need  exists  within   the   Commonwealth  and   the  nation  at  large 
to   accommodate   transfer   students   from  a  wide  variety  of 
hospitality   education  Associate   Degree  programs  who  wish  to 
earn  a  Bachelor's  Degree. 

An  External  Associate  Degree   for  Industry 

It   is   at  once   the  strength   and  weakness   of  the  corre- 
spondence  courses   developed  or  under   development   for  health 
care  food   service   that   they  have  been  written   to   interest  a 
special  body  of   students   and   are   full   of  highly  specialized 
examples.      Because   the   instructional  objectives   have  been 
determined   and   are,    for   the  most  part,    generalizable,  the 
preparation  of   the  Hotel   and   Food  Service  degree   for  external 
careers   should  not   require  nearly  as  much  funding  (approxi- 
mately $117,000  direct   costs   for   correspondence  media 
development  only)   or   time    (three  years   for  preparation  of 
correspondence  media  only) . 

There   is   clearly  a  demand   for  correspondence   study  in 
this   area  on  the  part  of   employees  of   all   levels   of  the 
hotel  and   food  service   industries.      The  American  Hotel/Motel 
Educational  Institute  developed   a  series  of  correspondence 
courses   several  years   ago.      These   courses   are  offered  by 
that  Institute  and  have   also   been  licensed   to   be  offered  by 
the  LaSalle  Extension  University,   a   commercial  correspondence 
school.     A  recent   communication  from  LaSalle   listed  21 
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individual   courses.      The   long  established  Lewis  Hotel 
School  also   offers   correspondence  study   in  hotel  management. 
Some   four  years   ago,    the  National  Institute   for  the  Food 
Service  Industry  began  preparation  of   courses   and  has  recent- 
ly begin  offering   courses   by   correspondence.      In  addition  to 
these  programs,    there  are   a  number  of   commercial  programs  in 
hotel-motel  management   advertised  in   the   trade  press  which 
are  reported   to  be  quite   expensive    (and  often  of  indifferent 
quality) . 

While   there  will   always  be   a  need   for  non-credit 
correspondence   courses ,    it   should  be   emphasized   that  none 
of  the   courses   offer  college   credit.      Moreover,    the  most 
prestigious   of   the   correspondence   courses   are  prepared  and 
administered  by  employer-sponsored  organizations   that  may, 
quite   legitimately,   have   an  interest   in  training  within 
rather  narrow  career   aims.      Such  programs   undoubtedly  have 
great  merit   as   employee   and  management  development  programs, 
but   the  best--and   from  the   employee's    (student's)  point 
of  view,    the  most  per  t  ab  le-- c  er  t  if  i  c  a  t  ion"   in  today's 
society  is   a  recognized   degree   from  an  accredited  institution. 
Thus,    an   external   degree  may  best   suit   the  needs   of  many 
students,    as   differentiated   from  the   interests  of   employers . 

That    there   is   a   specific   demand   for  degree-oriented 
correspondence   study   is   clearly   indicated  by   a  communication 
recently  received   from  the  LaSalle  Extension  University  which 
said,      regarding   their  hotel-motel   courses,    in  part, 
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.   we   have  been  receiving  requests   from  students 
and  graduates  who  wish   to  receive  academic   credit  for 
LaSalle's   course  and  enter  a   two-  or  four-year  degree 
granting   college  or  university  where   they   can  major  in 
hotel   and   restaurant  adminis t rat  ion . 

Clearly,    there  is   an  advantage   to   a  program  of  study  which 

is   flexible   enough   to   offer   the  student  possibilities  for 

articulation  as   his   own  professional  development  progresses. 


Articulation:      The  Need   for  an  Upper  Division  Degree 

There   can  be  no   question  of   the  demand   for  an  upper 
division  degree  within   the   Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  Pennsylvania  view.      The  Food  Service   and  Housing 
Administration  Program  at   this  University   has  received 
numerous   requests   in  recent  years   from  both  institutions 
and   individuals   for   information  on   transfer   to   its  baccalaure- 
ate program,    and  in  April,    1973,    a  statewide  meeting  of 
Hospitality   Educators  was  held,   with  nine   two-year  program 
chairmen  from   the  Commonwealth  in   attendance,   for  the 

specific  purpose,  of   discussing,    "What   state   and  advanced 

13 

institutions   need  for   transferability."  Unfortunately 
the  question  of   transfer  raises   several  problems. 


12 

Letter  from  Virginia  K.   Buck,   Administrator  L.E.U. 
Hospitality  Programs,   December   20,  1973. 

13 

Letter  from  Vivian  Moon,  Williamsport  Community  College, 
April  3,  1973. 
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First  of   all,   many   two-year  programs   are   designated  as 
terminal  programs  by  their  own  institution.      Quite  under- 
standably,   the  Academic   Senate  of   this  University  has 
directed   that   the   University's   admissions   office  view  as 
acceptable   transfer  programs  only   those   that   are  so  viewed 
by   their  own  institution ,      Since  Penn  State   is   the  only 
accredited  four-year  institution   in   the   state   that  offers 
a  program  of  study   for  students   interested  in  commercial 
food  service  and  hotel   administration,    students  with  that 
interest  must   go   to   institutions   in  other   states,  suffering 
transportation   costs,   paying  out   of   state   tuition,  and 
encouraging  potential  management  people  needed   in   this  state 
to   set  down  roots  elsewhere. 


An  upper   division  degree.     A  number  of  four-year 
institutions   accept   transfers   from  accredited   two-year  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Progra.ns   regardless   of   the   transfer  or  non- 
transfer   designation  of   the  associate  degree.      One  such 
program,    at  Florida  International  University,   offers  on ly 
an   upper   division  degree   for   transfer  students.      From  the 
point  of  view  of  Pennsylvania  students,   however,  these 
programs   have   the   disadvantage  of   high,   out  of   state  (or 
private   school)    tuition.      More  fundamentally,    they  speak 
only   to   the  interests  of   those  s tudents--generally  young 
and  usually  unencumbered  by   family   r espons ib i li t ie s --who 
can  afford  enrollment  in   a   fulltime,   resident  program  of 
studies.      Many   two-year  program  students   enter   the  work 
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force,   achieve  responsible  positions,    accept  family 
responsibilities,    and   then   find   themselves   at  once  interested 
in  further   study   and  unable   to   afford   either   a  move  to  a 
four-year  institution  ojr  a  leave  from  their  fulltime  employ- 
ment.    While  no   empirical   data   is   available  on   the  number  of 
such  potential  enrollees ,    this   writer's  personal  experience, 
including   inquiries   from  people   in   the  trade,    leads  him  to 
conclude   that   the   demand  wouldbesignificant. 

In  addition   to   the   advantage  of   service  to   both  students 
and   the  industry,    the  development  of   an  upper  division 
degree  offers   two   further  potential   advantages:      First  of 
all,    one  problem   for  transfer  programs   is   the  heterogeneity 
of   two-year  hospitality   curricula.     While  diversity  encourages 
a  student   to   take   advantage  of   special   faculty   talents  and 
local   needs,    the   development  of   an  upper  division  degree 
with   some   limited   but   definite   standards   of   admission  might 
reduce   curricular   chaos   in   the   field   to  reasonable  order 
within   the  boundaries   of  respect  for   each  institution's 
academic  integrity. 

Upper   division  degree;     an   external  format.  Second, 
and  perhaps  more   important.;.;  the   development  of   an  external 
upper   division  degree,   which  must  be   accomplished   in  concert 
with   inter  es  ted   two-year   faculty ,   would  present  both  a 
curriculum  pattern  and   instructional  media  which   could  also 
be  adopted  by  one  or  more  Pennsylvania  four-year  institutions 
for  delivery  by  resident   instruction.     This   tactic  would 
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meet  the  needs  of  many  younger  Pennsylvania  residents  for 
a  campus  setting  in  which  to  complete  a  desired  four-year 
degree.      Given   the  shortage  of  qualified  faculty  and  of 


the  developmental  effort  at  one   institution  with  subsequent 
delivery  having   flexibility   in   terms   of   sites   and  continuing 
development . 

Any  upper   division  degree   should  meet   the  needs   not  only 
of  students  with   a  commercial   interest   but  also   the  needs  of 
students   interested  in  health  care  settings. 


The  external   degree  meets   the  needs   of  students  of 
mature  years  with  family  and  job   responsibilities,  facilitating 
personal  and  professional  growth  on  a   flexible   time  scale. 
A  promising  beginning   is   being  made   in   the  health  care  ^food 
service  field  with  an  external  degree   developed   for  the 
Dietary  Technician.     Much  remains    to   be  done,   however,  to 
meet   the  needs   both  of  potential   students  with  commercial 
interests   at   the   two--year   level   and   all   graduates   of  two- 
year  programs   in   a  curriculum  designed   for  upper  division 
s  tuden ts . 


resources   to  mount  programs,   it   seems   desirable   to  concentrate 
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POLICY  ISSUES  IN  PARAPROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

by 

Thomas  F.  Powers,  Ph.D. 

[F]rom  the  bottom  half  of  the  social  ladder  less  than 
half  the  men  and  a  third  of  the  women  in  the  second 
ability  quintile  went  to  college  in  I960....  It  is 
among  these  students  that  there  is  currently  most 
room  for  missionary  work,     assuming  anyone  can  be 
interested  in  such  unglamorous  potential  converts. 

The  Academic  Revolution 
Jencks  and  Reisman,  p.  131 

Introduction 

In  an  earlier  time,  the  lot  of  the  less  than  brilliant  offspring 
of  humble  circumstances  was  determined  by  a  labor  market  which  valued 
skills  and  by  social  institutions  structured  to  impart  skills — appren- 
tice programs,  vo*^ational  training  offered  in  educational  institutions 
and,  indeed,  the  school  of  hard  knocks.      Whatever  the  process,  the 
usable  output  was  defined  by  traditional  roles:    butcher,  baker,  candle- 
stick maker — not  to  say  plumber,  draftsman,  or  chef.    These  occupations 
are  still  very  much  with  us  but,  as  Peter  Drucker  has  pointed  out,  the 
most  important  element  in  work  has  gradually  shifted  from  skill  to 
knowledge.     Knowledge  attaches  itself  to  new  roles,  organizing  them  and 
defining  new  realities.    As  educators  perceive  shifting  demands  in  the 
market  place,  curricula  tailored  to  the  needs  of  new  work  roles  spring 
up  to  prepare  and  "qualify"  new  entrants. 

As  educators  respond  to  the  immediacies  of  their  own  circumstances. 
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designing  the  educational  "machinery"  to  produce  the  needed  "product," 
they  concern  themselves  with  soundness  of  curricular  strategies,  the 
content  of  courses,  the  media  or  instructional  technique  most  appropriate 
to  the  task,  and  the  like.    Without  consciously  recognizing  it,  however, 
such  educators  are  today — probably  to  a  greater  degree  than  at  any  time 
in  history — shaping  the  contingencies  and  values  of  tomorrow's  labor 
markets  and,  indeed,  tomorrow's  world.     Beyond  the  horizons  of  each 
one's  discipline,  profession,  or  problem  area  lie  the  issues  of  a  system 
design  for  a  society  that  is  implicitly  shaped  by  seemingly  independent 
curricular  and  professional  certification  decisions  which  are  responding 
to  some  common  need  for  what  Drucker  called  "Knowledge  Workers,"  The 
appropriate  response  of  educators  and  of  educational  institutions  calls 
for  a  creative  response  to  the  long  range  welfare  of  society  as  well 
as  to  the  immediacies  of  their  own  or  their  profession's  situation.  All 
too  often,  it  seems,  the  response  is  merely  adaptive,  focusing  on 
immediate  problems,  narrowly  perceived,  because  the  more  fundamental, 
societal  questions  have  not  been  examined. 

What,  for  instance  are  the  implications  for  a  democratic  society 
of  an  educated  work  force  whose  competencies  have  been  narrowly  defined 
and  who  have  been  told  that  '*What  goes  on  outside  the  lab  (or  whatever 
professional  confine)  is  none  of  your  business"?    What,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  potential  cultural  effects  of  the  growth  of  a  class  of 
"ancillary  people"?    Where  will  their  children  look  to  find  the  horizon, 
the  frontier,  the  meaning  of  life  and  hope?  Educators  must  accept  the 
fact  that  historians  of  a  future  time  may  trace  the  answer  to  these 
and  similar  questions  to  the  system  design  implicit  in  the  way  educa- 
tion evolves  to  meet  the  needs — perceived  and  otherwise — of  our  times ^ 
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Members  of  a  "Working  Caste" 

Certainly,  there  are  less  global,  more  specific  issues  to  be 
addressed  as  well.    A  first  issue  was  raised  by  a  colleague  who,  looking 
at  an  early  draft  of  a  proposal  to  shape  a  paraprof essional  educational 
program  (at  the  point  at  which  the  proposal  spoke  of  career  paths  for 
graduates)  asked:     "Are  you  making  Betas  and  Deltas?"    Huxley's  world — 
never  too  far  from  the  reaxity  of  our  own — is  one  in  which  people  are 
"manufactured"  for  specific  roles.     Certainly  the  caste  implications 
of  curriculum  design  can  be  exaggerated  but  in  more  than  one  proposal, 
one  sees  the  "need"  for  a  paraprof essional  role  described  in  terms  of 
the  needs  of  the  professional  with  whom  they  are  to  work.*  The  pro- 
fessional's personal  role  mobility,  it  may  be  said,  is  stymied  by  a 
lack  of  qualified  supportive  personnel.     The  prescription — development 
of  a  paraprof essional  role — consigns  (or  could)  one  group  of  workers  to 
support  the  advancement  of  another.     The  effects  of  widespread  adoption 
of  an  exploitive  model  of  manpower  development  in  a  competitive — some 
would  say  greedy — society  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  viewed  as    an  augury 
of  a  developing  caste  system  rather  than  as  a  strategy  of  manpower 
development.     In  an  earlier  time,  Dickens  described  a  single  purpose 
people — "the  hands"  in  an  English  factory  town. 

[Tjhe  multitude  of  Coketowit,  generically  called  "the 
Hands"  [were]  a  race  who  would  have  found  more  favour 
with  some  people  if  Providence  had  seen  fit  to  make  them 
only  hands,  or,  like  the  lower  creatures  of  the  seashore, 
only  hands  and  stomachs. 

Hard  Times    Chapter  X 
The  same  issue  may  be  approached  from  a  positive  view.     When  one 
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looks  at  subordinated  roles  in  the  service  industries  in  the  coinmercial 
sector — and  here  the  writer  reports  his  own  impressions — the  subordina- 
tion is  commonly  viewed  by  the  role  occupant  as  a  part  of  an  invidious 
system.    Thus  a  bartender,  though  often  very  well  paid,  views  his  lot 
with  some  bitterness:    he  is  "held  down."    On  the  other  hand,  analogous  ' 
positions  in  the  work  force  of  a  hospital  seem  to  partake  of  a  more 
positive  content.    By  their  very  uniforms,  health  care  paraprof essionals 
are  clearly  subordinated  to  others  in  the  system  and  yet  seem  to  accept 
their  role-designation  with  pride.     It  may  well  be  that  man  wants  (needs?) 
an  ordered  social  structure  which  has  both  positive  and  negative  social 
and  cultural  parameters  and  reinforcers.    In  this  context,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  paraprof essional  may  be  thought  of  as  the  beginning,  not 
of  a  caste  system, but  the  resurrection  of  a  more  flexible  guild  system 
in  which  role  identification  contains  a  healthy  dose  of  positive 
content:    "This  is  who  I  am"  (by  function)  rather  than  "Those  are  they 
than  whom  I  am  less." 

Paraprof essionalism  and  Minority  Advancement 

In  any  case,  the  meaning  of  paraprofessional  roles  offers  grounds 
for  other  speculations  on  social  effect.    To  what  degree  can  or  should 
paraprofessional  educational  programs  be  useful,  conscious  tools  for 
the  advancement  of  members  of  disadvantaged  and  minority  groups  in  their 
search  to  find  a  place  in  the  "credentials  society."    Certainly  the 
potential  for  an  important,  positive  contribution  is  there,  but  when 
one  views  the  prejudice  against  occupationally  oriented  education  pro- 
grams in  many  Black  Colleges,  the  problem  of  acceptance  of  such  programs 
as  a  part  of  higher  education  becomes  poignantly  clear. 
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The  curricular  models  of  paraprof essional  development  which  are 
adopted  have  some  basic  social  iTuplications.     Should  the  knowledge  base 
be  defined  as  separated  by  its  end  use?    Thus,  for  instance,  the  con- 
cerns of  nurse  and  doctor  have  much  in  common.     Should  curricula  be 
designed  to  "ensure"  non-transf erability  so  that  the  nurses,  in  order 
to  progress  to  the  doctors*  level  of  certification  must  begin  the  profes- 
sional educational  process  virtually  at  the  beginning?    A  less  dramatic 
or  extreme  example  presents  itself  today  in  the  field  of  dietetics. 
Government  requirements  are  about  to  be  established  which  specify  a 
minimum  educational  requirement  (90  hours)  for  food  service  managers 
in  extended  care  facilities.     A  number  of  programs  are  being  designed 
to  take  care  of  this  educational  requirement  as  an  end  in  itself — in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  requirement  will  almost  certainly  be  doubled, 
and  very  probably  re-doubled,  within  five  years.    An  articulated  strategy 
is  clearly  called  for,  and  the  implications  of  "dead  end  training"  are 
hidden  beneath  the  immediacy  of  today *s  requirements,  created  by  govern- 
ment fiat. 

Economic  Implications  of  Paraprof essionalism 

Certainly,  the  economic  issues  in  paraprof essional  education  cannot 
be  ignored.    On  the  one  hand,  the  new  "knowledge  worker,"  paraprof essional 
or  whatever,  is  needed  to  permit  the  economy  to  move  on  to  some  better 
ground  (whether  toward  greater  output  or  toward  "improved  output"  in  the 
sense  of  less  despoiling  technologies  is  another  issue).    Nuclear  energy 
brings  not  only  nuclear  physicists  but  nuclear  engineers  and,  in  due 
time,  nuclear  engineering  technologists.     The  delivery  of  the  benefit 
of  new  knowledge  is  dependent  upon  people  who  can  use  the  knowledge  to 
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make  things  go.    If  educational  institutions  don*t  supply  such  manpower, 
that  work  will  be  left  to  industry.    But  since  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  output,  this  educational  work  will  be  done. 

Paraprofessionalism  and  Changing  Work  Roles 

On  the  other  hand,  what  of  the  technician  in  a  time  of  change? 
When  the  "Watzits  Technologist"  finds  "Whatzits"  replaced  by  an 
evolution  to  "Whozits"  and  his  employment  threatened  by  "Whozits 
Technologists"  (for  a  real  world  example  talk  to  an  older  dietician 
about  the  now  emerging  role  of  the  dietary  technician),  there  are 
three  possible  courses  of  action.     Society  can  accommodate  change,  in 
the  case  of  growth,  simply  by  adding  new  people.     In  the  more  complex 
case  of  change  in  work  role  content,  however,  society  must  choose 
between  substitution  of  people — newly  trained  entrants  to  the  workforce 
displacing  those  whose  skills  have  become  outmoded — or  retraining  of 
people.    Models  of  continuing  education  have  emerged  to  keep  profes- 
sionals current,  but  we  may  be  faced  with  the  need  for  complete  "re- 
tooling" of  paraprofessionals  as  the  development  of  their  fields  change. 
As  a  bare  minimum,  our  curricula  should  contain  the  means  for  frequent 
warnings  of  this  possible  future  need  for  continued  education.  More 
fundamentally,  perhaps  the  tidtness  of  paraprof essional  curricula  time 
spans  of  a  year  or  two— which  certainly  help  in  "marketing"  them— should 
be  done  away  with  in  the  interests  of  an  honest  recognition  that  the 
reality  is  probably  two  (-)  years  plus  X  hours  per  year  every  year  be- 
ginning three  (-)  years  after  graduation.     Such  a  recognition  would 
perhaps  make  explicit  the  need  for  curriculum  design  extending  after 
graduation.  This  could  make  the  planning  of  those  "X  hours"  less  a 
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matter  of  counting  and  more  a  matter  of  directing. 

The  Educator Responsibilities 

Finally,  and  more  fundamentally,  what  are  the  responsibilities  of 
educators  to  the  student  as  a  person  in  this  process  of  "manpower 
development"?    In  the  industrial  model,  at  least,  the  issues  are  clear: 
We,  the  company,  will  train  you  for  this  job  because  we  need  somebody 
who  can  do  this  work  for  the  company  to  make  a  profit.    What,  however, 
of  the  educator  who  becomes,  in  some  respects,  a  surrogate  for  industry, 
offering  education  conditioned  by  market  demand •     Some  may  see  this  as 
an  unacceptable  role;  others  will  accept  such  a  role  as  one  which  only 
educational  institutions  can  discharge  responsibly.    Certainly  the 
student's  interest  must  be  seen  as  separate  from — and  superior  to — the 
needs  of  industry.    That  this  "student  first"  attitude  is  predominant 
now  is  open  to  question;  in  fact,  one  may  wonder  to  what  degree  it  is 
a  conscious  issue  for  some  engaged  in  paraprof essional  education. 

Conclusion 

What  is  intended  here  is  not  a  laundry  list  of  the  problems  of  a 
new  and  still  devloping  field,  but  a  suggestion  of  areas  that  need 
conscious  exploration.    No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  "study  away"  a 
moral  or  social  dilemma.    On  the  other  hand,  present  practice  leads 
educators  to  face  such  dilemmas  alone,  in  the  light  of  their  own 
experience  and  professional  interests.    The  issues  for  social  change 
implicit  in  occupational  education  ought  to  be  made  explicit.  The 
consequences  of  "growing  like  Topsy"  are  all  around  us.    The  develop- 
ment of  at  least  a  definition  of  the  policy  issues  constitutes  an 
important  first  step.    Development  of  the  outlines  of  argument  on  the 
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Issues  delineated  and  the  presentation  of  consensus  and  dlscensus  to 
colleagues  for  examination,  further  study  and,  hopefully,  positive 
further  thought  should  follow  logically. 

The  development  of  the  knowledge  worker,  the  paraprof essional  (or 
If  you  prefer  Galbralth^s  term,  the  "semi-professional")  Is,  happily, 
a  process  which  has  only  just  begun.    The  educational  models  developing 
may  follow  exploitive  models  appropriate  to  educational  colonialism. 
Dead  end  training  for  "supportive  roles"  follow  the  plantation  paradlgn: 
the  dilemma  of  the  slave  was  that  there  was  no  way  off  the  plantation. 
Recognition  of  the  long  term  effect  of  curricula  supporting  closed 
systems  may  constitute  the  strongest  single  argument  for  a  strategy 
of  articulation  and  more  careful  thought  to  the  base  for  growth  provided 
in  paraprof essional  curriculum  design.    Certainly,  the  only  institutions 
in  our  society  that  are  likely  to  address  these  issues — and  be  able  to 
act  to  effect  their  outcome — with  a  view  to  the  more  general  considera- 
tions of  the  common  good  are  those  of  education.     It  remains  only  for 
the  issues  to  obtain  a  hearing  which  will  earn  a  place  for  them  on  the 
agenda  of  the  higher  education  community. 
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FOREWORD 


This  document  contains  an  annotated  bibliography  of  instructional 
materials  that  are  available  in  the  area  of  work  ethics.     It  has 
been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  first  phase  of  a  research  project 
entitled  "A  Compilation,  Preparation  and  Distribution  of  Instruc- 
tional Materials  that  Emphasize  Positive  Work  Ethics  in  Relation  to 
Occupational  Choice."    The  project  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  Virginia  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  under  part  C 
of  Public  Law  90-576.     This  project  was  designed  to  compile, 
evaluate  and  organize  titles  and  sources  of  instructional  materials 
which  deal  with  subjects  related  to  work  ethics. 

Vocational  teacher  education  departments,  curriculum  development 
centers,  research  coordinating  units,  representatives  of  the  National 
Network  for  Curriculum  Coordination  in  Vocational  Education,  state 
departments  of  education  and  other  selected  vocational  education 
agencies  were  contacted  to  obtain  titles  and  sources  of  instructional 
materials.     In  order  to  compile  the  materials  which  have  been  pre- 
pared that  emphasize  positive  work  ethics,  343  instruments  were 
mailed  to  collect  data.    After  the  initial  mailing  and  one  follow- 
up  letter,  166  of  these  instruments  were  returned  resulting  in  106 
prospective  instructional  materials.    A  search  of  the  Virginia  State 
Department  of  Education  Media  Center  in  Richmond,  Virginia  netted 
34  additional  materials  for  a  total  of  140  prospective  titles  of 
instructional  materials  which  emphasize  positive  work  ethics. 

These  materials  were  reviewed  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  include 
only  those  materials  which  dealt  specifically  with  developing  pride 
in  good  workmanship.  Job  attainment  and  holding  power,  occupational 
decision-making,  self-image,  ethical  conduct,  career  advancement, 
reasons  for  working,  and  potential  job  satisfaction.     An  attempt  was 
also  made  to  exclude  those  broadly  based  materials  which  might  be 
more  applicable  to  the  concepts  of  career  awareness,  orientation, 
exploration  or  preparation  and  which  did  not  deal  specifically  with 
the  development  of  attitudes  toward  work. 

This  bibliography  has  been  designed  for  ease  in  reading  to  ex- 
pedite the  identification  of  instructional  materials.     These  materials 
should  help  classroom  teachers  become  more  effective  in  teaching 
positive  attitudes  toward  the  world  of  work.     Information  for  ordering 
each  of  the  56  instructional  materials  is  included  along  with  a  com- 
prehensive description  of  each.     Vocational  teachers  are  encouraged 
to  contact  the  project  coordinator  if  further  information  is  desired. 
Sample  copies  of  most  of  the  materials  included  in  the  bibliography 
are  shelved  in  the  office  of  the  Program  of  Agricultural  Education  at 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University  and  are  subject 
to  review  by  vocational  educators. 
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□  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  )     □  Rent     (Unit  Cost  $  )  0  Free 

Other-Explain:  

TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:     Lousiana  State  University,  School  of  Vocational  

Education,  208  Stubbs  Hall,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


This  publication  was  designed  for  use  by  students  of  agriculture  at  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  level  in  making  them  aware  of  certain  badic 
social  and  educational  competencies  essential  for  initial  and  continued  employ- 
ment.   Emphasis  is  placed  upon  four  areas:     personal  qualities  and  job  success; 
basic  educational  competencies  and  job  success;  job  requirements;  and  job 
procurement . 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


School  of  Vocational  Education 
Louisiana  State  University 


Charlie  M.  Curtis,  Director 


ADDRESS: 


208  Stubbs  Hall 


Baton  Rouge,  LA 


PHONE:  388-5748 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Belton,  Jerald  F 


1972 


Dr.  William  Barron,  Dean  of  Divisioi 

of  Extension,  Univ.  of  Texas 
Austin,  Texas  78712 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    B  Realistic  Self-image     □  Why  Work 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      □  Ethical  Conduct         □  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  IS  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

□  Paper  Bound   Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

SFilm      29     Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B  &  W  (  x')  Color  JL£ Size  (mm) 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette 

□  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □Other  (Indicate) 

□  PreKthruS    □4-6   □  7-8  □  9-10     □11-12  □  13-14  □Adult 
S  Teacher    S  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

S  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  ^  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other_  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  H  Yes  □  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   a  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □Yes  H  No 
STIPULATIONS  


PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS: 


E  Purchase  (Unit cost  $  150.00  )  H  Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other-Explain:   


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  Ken  Stedman,  Division  of  Extension,  Industrial  &  Business 
Training  Bureau,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,   Texas  78701 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


Belton,  Jerold  F  was  conceived  and  designed  as  a  tool  for  'training  teachers 
and  counselors  working  in  Adult  Basic  Education  programs.     In  a  broad  sense, 
Belton,  Jerold  F.  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  roles  and  relationships  of 
teachers  and  counselors  in  the  adult  education  setting.     The  film  is  designed 
to  convey  to  the  viewer  a  sense  of  the  student's  complex  life  situation  and 
portrays  the  activities  of  the  adult  education  counselor  and  teacher  in  trying 
I     to  help  the  student  resolve  some  of  his  problems. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


Waunda  Stedman,  Librarian  DORD 


Texas  Education  Agency 


ADDRESS: 


201  East  11th  Street 


Austin,  Texas  78701 


PHONE:  475-4641 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


H  Why  Work 

□  Job  Satisfaction 

H  Other 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


B  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-Image 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      S  Ethical  Conduct 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

□  Paper  Bound   Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

H  Slides  and  Film  Strips  (  )  B&W  (x)  Color;  Audio:  (x)Yes  (  )No 
E  Audio  (    }  Reel     (    )  Cassette    (x)  Records 

□  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     □4-6   □  7-8      9-10     S  11-12  B  13-14  □Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators   □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  0  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   S  Yes  □No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □No 
STIPULATIONS    Permission  for  duplication  must  be  in  writing  from  the  publisher. 
PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


H  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  37  .50  )  □  Rent  (Unit  Cost  $^ 
Other-Explain: 


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  Guidance  Associates,  41  Washington  Avenue,  Pleasant- 
ville,  New  York  10570 
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Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


This  filrastrip  and  record  package  titled  "The  Changing  Work  Ethic,"  is 
divided  into  two  parts.    They  are  "You  and  Work"  and  "Work  and  Society." 

"You  and  Work,"  depicts  various  situations  where  the  work  ethics  of  certain 
individuals  conflict.    This  is  a  very  good  approach  to  analyzing  and  constructive- 
ly changing  the  eroding  work  ethic. 

This  package  includes  a  discussion  guide  and  script. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


NAME: 

Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 

AGENCY: 

Work  Ethics  Project,  VPI  &  SU 

ADDRESS: 

102  War  Memorial  Gym 

Blacksburg,  VA    24061        PHONE:  951-6836 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Module  I 

Developing  Self -Awareness  and  Group 
Relationships 


Currently  in  Developmental  Progress 


Lawrence  Dillon 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    ^  Realistic  Self-image     E  Why  Work 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      □  Ethical  Conduct  B  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

E  Paper  Bound  Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape.   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette 

H  Regular    H  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     □4-6   K  7-8   H9-10     H  11-12   □  13-14  □Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □Administrator  □Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators   H  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  m  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?    □Yes  H  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □Yes  □No 

STIPULATIONS     Information  not  provided  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  

□  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  )      □Rent    (Unit  Cost  $  )  S  Free 

Other-Explain:  

TO  ORDER  PLEASE  CONTACT:   La\jrence  Dillon,  Guidance  Specialist,  Vocational 

Division,  Mississippi  Department  of  Education,  Jackson,  Mississippi 
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Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


This  unit  contains  8  one  hour  lessons; 

1 .  Identifying 

2 .  Identifying 

3.  Identifying 

4.  Identifying 

5.  Identifying 

6.  Identifying 

7.  Identifying 

8.  Identifying 


techniques  of  self  image  discovery; 
techniques  of  relaxation  ; 
techniques  of  achieving  success; 
techniques  of  replacing  negative  with  positive  ; 
techniques  of  *'being  oneself; 
techniques  of  ^'living  with  a  crisis;" 
techniques  for  winning  friends;  and 
twelve  ways  to  view  a  self  image. 


These  8  one  hour  lessons  are  scheduled  in  the  following  manner; 
1.       5  minutes  -  Introduction,  Objectives  and  Directions; 
10  minutes  -  Instructor  Presentation; 
25  minutes  -  Student  Exercises; 

10  minutes  -  Competency  testing  and  grading;  and 
10  minutes  -  Class  discussion. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Reference  materials  are  included, 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


NAME: 

Brenda  Carr,  Laboratory  Assistant 

AGENCY: 

Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 

ADDRESS: 

102  War  Memorial  Gym 

Blacksburg,  VA    24061        PHONE: 951-6836 
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TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


A  Developmental  Approach  to  Career 
Guidance,  Counseling  and  Placement, 
New  Hampshire  Guidelines 


August  1974 


Counselors  and  Vocational  Educators 
at  Secondary  Level 


IIIEEI  HIIIIC!   IIIIKM^'  III  fl 


[  •  / 

*  \ 

REV   HtaMHUE  GBiDElllEI 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 
TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


S  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    S  Realistic  Self-Image     H  Why  Work 

a  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      B  Ethical  Conduct         H  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

□  Hardcopy    Pages  (no.) 

H  Paper  Bound     100+  Pages  (no,) 

□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette 

□  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     □4-6  [E  7-8  H  9-10     E  11-12   □  13>14  □Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

S  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (x)  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  H  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other...  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  H  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   □  Yes  S  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STJPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  

□  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  )     □Rent    (Unit  Cost  $  ) 


H  Free 


Other-Explain:     Free  to  those  in  T^orkshops  within  state 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:   Josephine  B.  Hayslip,  Cd  .  Consultant,  New  Hampshire 
State  Department  of  Education,  64  N.  Main  St.,  Concord,  New  Hampshire  03301 
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Directions:  Please  write  a  hrief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicj^^?d  on  the  front  -v.  of  *  • 
sheet.  Please  linnit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


New  Hampshire  Guidelines  in  Career  Guidance,  Coinseling  an^  Piacenen' 
"emphasizes  group  approaches  in  involving  counselors,   teachers  and  studenls 
in  meaningful  projects  intended  to  enhance  career  planning  and  decision  maK^ig 

I     skills."    The»  guidelines  deal  with  3  major  components:     attitudes  and  val::-j5; 

I     decision  making;  and  world  of  work. 

"The  focus  of  the  model  has  been  on  developing  a  "How  to   .    .    ."  approach. 
That  is,   the  model  not  only  details  a  series  of  concepts,  goals  and  objectives 
for  implementing  career  development  in  the  secondary  school,  but  it  also  sug- 
gests a  series  of  activities  which  may  be  employed  at  various  levels  to  carry 
out  planned  objectives." 


Bibliography,  tests,  films  and  filmstrips  are  included. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 
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SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 


Brenda  Carr,  Laboracory  Assistant 


ADDRESS: 


102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA  24061 


PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Employability  Skills 


Completion  Date  July  1975 


Dr .  Roger  Lambert 
Dr .  Douglas  Ray 


SUWECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship  S  Realistic  Self-image 
S  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      S  Ethical  Conduct 

[1  Occupational  Choice  H  Career  Advancement 

□  Hardcopy   Pages  (no.) 

S  Paper  Bound   Pages  (no.) 


H  Why  Work 

[3  Job  Satisfaction 

gl  Other 


□  Video  Tape  .   Minutes  (no.)  ( 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  ( 

H  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W 


B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size 

B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

(  X  )  Color;  Audio:  (x)Yes  (  )No 


intended  audience: 

targW  level  of 
audience 

FOR  professional 
USE: 


0  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette 

S  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     □4-6   □  7-8  0  9-10     0  11-12   H  13-14   □  Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators   E  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  □  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   H  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  H  No 

STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  

□  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  )      □  Rent    (Unit  Cost  $  ) 


□  Free 


Other-Explain:     Available  after  July  1975 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  Roger  H.  Lambert,  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational -Tech- 
nical Education,  321  Education,  1000  Bascom  Mall,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 
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Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


"Employability  Skills"  is  a  program  designed  to  provide  students  with 
assistance  in  developing  the  non-job  skill  techniques  necessary  to  obtain  work 
and  to  advance  in  an  occupational  field.     The  completed  program  will  consist  of 
eleven  self -contained  modules  primarily  developed  for  individual  use  but  supple- 
mented with  materials  and  features  which  permit  utilization  with  a  group  or  in  a 
classroom  setting. 

The  eleven  modules  will  center  around  those  topics  considered  by  district 
student  service  personnel  to  be  crucial  to  either  job  acquisition  or  job  success 
introduction  and  orientation;  self-inventory  and  analysis;  personal  data  and 
resume;  job  seeking  procedures  (includes  utilization  of  employment  agencies  and 
services);  job  application  forms  and  job  tests;  the  job  interview  and  follow-up; 
wages,  deductions  and  fringe  benefits;  labor  unions  and  professional  organiza- 
tions; job  conduct  (first  day,   first  few  weeks,  relations  with  supervisor, 
relations  with  fellow  workers,  how  to  be  promoted,  hew  to  lose  your  job);  career 
ladder  and  changing  jobs;  and  money  management. 

The  program  will  be  essentially  audio-visual,  using  audio  cassettes  keyed 
to  carousel  slide  units.     Corresponding  individual  student  manuals  will  also 
be  developed.    Additionally,  a  teacher's  guide  will  be  provided  for  those 
desiring  to  use  this  program  in  the  classroom  for  group  presentations. 
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Roger  H.  Lambert,  Associate  Director 

AGENCY: 

Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 

ADDRESS: 

321  Education 
1000  Bascom  Mall 

Madison,  Wisconsin    53706  PHONE:  263-2704 
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TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Exploring  Agricultural  Careers  .  . 
The  Importance  of  Work  


1975 


Jasper  S .  Lee 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image     H  Why  Work 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      □  Ethical  Conduct         □  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

□  Hardcopy    Pages  (no.) 

m  Paper  Bound   19     Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□film   Minutes  (no.)  (    )B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (     )  B&W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette 

a  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-K  thru  3    □4-6   H  7-8  H9-10     □11-12  □13-14  □Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre  service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other   (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  S  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   □  Yes  H  No  ^ 

IF"YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □Yes  □No 

STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  

□  Purchase  (Unit  costs  )     □Rent    (Unit  Cost  $  ) 


Free 


Other-Explain:  Limited  Copies  Available 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:   Agricultural  Education  Program.  Division  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  College  of  Education,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
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Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


''The  Importance  of  Work"  is  designed  to  develop  *'a  basic  knowledge  of  work 
so  that  when  a  decision  is  made  it  will  be  based  on  adequate  information." 

This  booklet  is  written  at  an  appropriate  reading  level  for  most  students 
in  grades  seven  and  up.     It  may  be  used  by  students  exploring  agricultural 
careers  or  by  the  teacher  as  a  resource  document. 


This  publication  is  designed  to  answer  the  following  questions  about  work: 
1.     What  is^'work,"  "world  of  work?';  and    "agricultural  world  of  work"?; 

What  is  the  distinction  between  careers,  occupations,  and  jobs?; 
Why  do  people  work?; 

How  is  level  of  living  related  to  work?; 
How  do  people  view  work?; 
Why  should  youth  study  about  work?; 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  plan  a  career?;  and 
What  is  career  education? 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


NAME: 

Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 

AGENCY: 

Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 

ADDRESq^: 

102  War  Memorial  Gym 

Blacksburg,  VA    24061         PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Exploring  Agricultural  Careers: 
The  Present  World  of  Work 


Jasper  S  .  Lee 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE:. 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image     □  Why  Work 

S  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job       □  Ethical  Conduct  □  Job  Satisfaction 

H  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

B  Paper  Bound     35      Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□  Film    ^  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Colpr  Size  (mm) 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette 

fcs)  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  PreKthru3     □4-6  S  7-8  H9-10     □11-12  □  13-14  □Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator 

□  Teacher  Educator     (     )  pre-service 

n  State  Personnel    □  Local^dministrators   □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (indicate) 


□  Administrator  □  Other 
)  in-service 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  B  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?.       Vf^s  H  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATl  RIALS:   Available  In  limited  quantity  from  source 

□  Purchase  (Unit  costs  )     □  Rent    (Unit  Cost  $  )  S  Free 

Other-Explain:  

TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:    Jasper  S.  Lee,  Agricultural  Education  Program,  VPI  &  SU, 

Blacksburg.  VA  24061  


ERIC 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


This  document  contains  basic  information  about  work,  especially  as  related 
to  agricultural  occupations.     It  is  intended  for  use  with  students  in  grades 
7-10  and  has  been  written  at  an  appropriate  reading  level  for  use  in  these 
grades.     The  content  is  organized  around  certain  fundamental  questions  which  deal 
with  changes  in  work,  the  role  of  labor  unions,  how  people  are  paid  for  work, 
fringe  benefits,  and  common  legal  aspects  of  work. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


VP I  &  SU 


Jasper  S .  Lee 


ADDRESS: 


107  Memorial  Hall 


Blacksburg,  VA  24061 


PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Finding  and  Getting  a  Job 


Current 


SVE  Educational  Filmstrips 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image     □  Why  Work 

H  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job  □  Ethical  Conduct  □  Job  Satisfaction 
SI  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

n  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

□  Paper  Bound   Pages  (no.) 

□  VideoTape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

S  Slides  and  Film  Strips  (  )  B&W  (x)  Color;  Audio:  (x)Yes  (  )No 
H  Audio  Tapes     (    )  Reel     (  x  )  Cassette 

H  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     □4-6   gi  7-8  B9-10     S  11-12  E  13-14  □Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  □  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?    □  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □Yes  □No 

STIPULATIONS     Information  not  provided  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


SI  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  63  .00  )  □Rent  (Unit  Cost  $ 
Other-Explain:   


) 


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  Robert  V.  House,  Singer /SVE,  1738  Monticello  Street, 
Petersburg,  Virginia  23803 


ERIC 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  linnit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


This  series  of  filmstrips  titled  "Finding  and  Getting  a  Job,"  includes  the 
following  six  divisions:     Choosing  your  career;  Finding  a  job  opening;  Applying 
for  a  job;  The  job  interview;  Your  first  months  on  the  job;  and  You  and  the 
changing  world  of  work,"  A  teaching  guide  and  reading  script  accompanies  each 
f ilmstr ip . 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  fie  SU 


Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 


ADDRESS; 


102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA  24061 


PHONE:  951-6836 


ERIC 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Finding  Your  Job 


1972 


Eye  Gate  House 


SUEJJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Why  Work 

□  Job  Satisfaction 
H  Other 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    iS  Realistic  Self-image 
H  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      □  Ethical  Conduct 
S  Occupational  Choice  S  Career  Advancement 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

□  Paper  Bound   Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape.   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

B  Slides  and  Film  Strips  (  )  B&W  (x)  Color;  Audio:  (x)Yes  (  )No 
E  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (  x  )  Cassette 

H  Regular    H  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     □4-6   □7-8  S9-10     S  11-12  H  13-14  H  Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  0  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   S  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □No 

STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  ,  


B  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  58.50  )  □Rent  (Unit  Cost  $ 
Other-Explain:   


□  Free 


TO  ORDER.  PLEASE  CONTACT:     Eye  Gate  House,  Jamaica,  New  York  11435 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


hv  °^  filmstrips  and  cassettes  called  "Finding  Your  Job"  developed 

by  Eye  Gate  help  an  individual  take  a  look  at  his  or  her  individual  abilities  and 
interests  and  put  them  to  work  in  landing  a  job. 

The  package  includes  three  ca.ssettes  and  six  filmstrips.     The  series  is 
tlZ    t-^T  following  parts:     What  can  you  do?;  Job  shopping;  The  job  inter- 

view. Finding  a  career;  Working  for  someone  else;  and  Getting  a  better  job 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 
NAME;  Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 


AGENCY:        Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 


ADDRESS:       102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA    2A061        pHONE:  951-6836 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


First  Things 


1970 


Guidance  Associates 


SUEJJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    E  Realistic  Self-image     □  Why  Work 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      E  Ethical  Conduct         □  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    H  Other 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

□  Paper  Bound   Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

H  Slides  and  Film  Strips  (  )  B&W  (x)  Color;  Audio:  (x)  Yes  (  )No 
S  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette   (x)  Records 

H  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre  Kthru3     □4-6   S  7-8  H9-10     0  11-12  □  13-14  □  Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other   (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  S  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?    H  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 
STIPULATIONS   Permission  for  duplication  must  be  in  writing  from  the  publisher. 
PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:   


Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  86.00    )     □  Rent    (Unit  Cost  $ 


□  Free 


Other-Explain:     Cost  breakdown  in  descriptive  abstract 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  Guidance  Associates,  41  Washington  Avenue,  Pleasant- 
ville.  New  York  10570 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


This  series  from  Guidance  Associates  titled  "First  Things"  will  aid  students 
to  take  a  realistic  look  at  themselves,  their  values  and  their  relationships  with 
others.     The  following  sets  of  materials  are  included  in  the  series: 

1.  Who  do  you  think  you  are?,  $21.50; 

2.  What  do  you  do  about  rules?,  $21.50; 

3.  You  promised,  $21.50;  and 

4.  The  trouble  with  truth,  $21.50. 

The  first  set  contains  three  filmstrips  and  records  while  the  other  each 
contain  two  filmstrips  and  records. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 


Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 


ADDRESS: 


102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA  240oi 


PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATEmALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


F ound a  t  i  on  s  for 

Occupational 

Planning 

Current 

SVE  Educational 

Filmstrips 

SUEJJECTOF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    H  Realistic  Self-lnnage     H  Why  Work 

B  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      S  Ethical  Conduct         □  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    0  Other 

□  Hardcopy    Pages  (no.) 

□  Paper  ^  '.ind   Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )B&W(    )  Color  Size 

OFWm  Minutes  (no.)  (    )B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

S  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W     (x  )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (x)No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette 

H  Regular    H  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

llPre-Kthru3    B  4-6   S  7-8   DQ-IO     □11-12  □13-14  □Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  S  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?    □  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS     Information  not  provided  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


gl  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  28.25  )  □  Rent  (Unit  Cost  $ 
Other-Explain;  


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  Robert  V.  House,  Singer /SVE.  1738  Monticello  Street , 
Petersburg,  Virginia  23803 
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Descriptive  Abstrect 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  nnaterial  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  linnit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


This  series  of  filmstrips  titled  "Foundations  for  Occupational  Planning" 
includes  the  following  five  divisions:  What  is  a  job?;  What' good  is  school?; 
What  do  you  like  to  do?;  Who  are  you?;  and  What  are  job  families? 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON  NAME:  Charles  Currry,  Project  Director 

SUBMITTING  

ABSTRACT        AGENCY:         Work  Ethics  Project,  VPI  &  SU 


ADDRESS:        102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA    24061      PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPERjS) 


A  Guide  For  Developmental 
Vocational  Guidance,  K-12 


June  1973 


State  Dept.  of  Guidance  6e  Counseling 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Dept. 
of  Vocational  6e  Technical  Education 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    S  Realistic  Self-image     □  Why  Work 
Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      ^  Ethical  Conduct         □  Job  Satisfaction 
Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

Hardcopy   Pages  (no.) 

Paper  Bound      173     Pages  (no.) 


Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  ( 

Film  Minutes  (no.)  ( 

Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W 


)  B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size 

)  B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

(    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□ 


Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette 

Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

Pre-Kthru3     S  4-6   H  7-8      9-10     S  11-12  □  13-14  □  Adult 
Teacher    E  Teacher  Educator    ^  Administrator  □  Other 

Teacher  Educator    (x)  pre-service   (x  )  in-service 

State  Personnel    ^  Local  Administrators  SI  Guidance  Personnel 

Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  0  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?    □  Yes  B  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 
STIPULATIONS  

-----  >v 

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


H  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  2.00  )  □  Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other— Explain:  


) 


□  Free 


TO  ORDER.  PLEASE  CONTACT:  Curriculum  Center  -  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Voca- 
tional  and  Technical  Education,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74-74 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


A  Guide  for  Developmental  Vocational  Guidance,  K-12  is  a  guide  designed  to 
share  with  teachers,  administrators,  and  counselors  some  facets  of  the  child's 
development  and  some  basis  for  vocational  decision  making.     It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  guide  to  encourage  students  to  make  premature  decisions  concerning  career 
choice,  but  to  give  students  the  opportunity  over  a  long  period  of  time  to  develop 
a  reservoir  of  information,  attitudes,  and  experiences  which  will  serve  as  a  sub- 
stantial base  for  decision  making.     The  content  of  the  guide  contains  creative 
and  innovative  techniques  in  vocational  guidance  that  are  adaptable  and  pertinent 
to  schools  regardless  of  size  or  location. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


ERIC 


NAME: 

Jeanetta  C.  Shipp 

AGENCY: 

State  Department  of  Vocational  6e  Technical 
Education,  Curriculum  and  Instructional 

ADDRESS: 

Materials  Center 

1515  West  Sixth  Avenue 

Stillwater,  Oklahoma         PHONE:  377-2000 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Guide  for  Teaching  Ethics  and  Moral 
Values  in  the  Alabama  Schools 


1974 


Division  of  Instruction 
State  Department  of  Education 
Montgomery,  Alabama 


GUIDE  KM  TEACHINQ 

ETHICS  & 

MORAL 

VALUES 

in  the  AUBAMA 
SCHOOLS 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image     □  Why  Work 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      H  Ethical  Conduct         □  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

S  Paper  Bound     51      Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape  .   Minutes  (no.)  ( 

□  Film   Minutes  (no.)  ( 

□  Slides  anrfFilm  Strips      (    )  B&W 


B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size 

B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

(    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette 

□  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

BPre-Kthru3     S  4-6  □7-8  □  9-10     0  11-12  0  13-14   □  Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  0  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   □  Yes  H  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:    Information  not  provided  ■ 

□  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  )      □  Rent    (Unit  Cost  $  ) 

Other— Explain:  


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:    Division  of  Instruction^  State  Department  of  Education, 
Montgonterv.  Alabama  '  
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This  guide  for  teaching  ethics  and  moral  values  in  Alabama  schools  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  complete  course  to  be  taught  at  any  one  time  or  at  any  one 
level.    It  should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  students'  total  school  expe- 
riences everyday. 

Chapter  VI  deals  directly  iwith  the  dignity  and  values  associated  with  work. 
This  guide  is  directed  at  the  development  of  positive  attitudes  and  values,  a 
part  of  the  learning  process  that  is  often  neglected  in  the  educational  system. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


NAME: 

Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 

AGENCY: 

Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 

ADDRESS: 

102  War  Memorial  Gym 

Blacksburg,  VA    24061       PHONE:  951-6836 
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•HAPPINEoS  IS  LANDING  A  JOB 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Happiness  is  Landing  a  Job 


Current 


Linda  Brodine,  Dixie  Gibbons, 
Paul  J.  Forch,  Sharon  Reeder 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image     □  Why  Work 
m  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      □  Ethical  Conduct         □  Job  Satisfaction 
S  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

□  Hardcopy    Pages  (no.) 

H  Paper  Bound      45     Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape  _   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color. 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color. 


.  Size 

-  Size  (mm) 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette 

E  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3    □4-6   □  7-8  □9-10     0  11-12  (3  13-14  H  Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service  (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  53  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   □  Yes  H  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 
STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  .  

□  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  )     □Rent    (Unit  Cost  $   ) 


H  Free 


Other-Explain:     Single  Copies 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  Dr.  L. -Dean  McClellan,  Director.  Center  for  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education.  West  Campus.  Kearney  State  College.  Kearney.  NE  68847 
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sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


"Happiness  is  Landing  a  Job"  is  a  learning  activity  package  in  \^hich  the 
student  learns  the  mechanics  involved  in  getting  a  job.    Activities  included 
in  the  packet  are:     constructing  and  typing  a  letter  of  application  and  a 
resume,  filling  out  a  job  application  form,  preparing  for  the  job  interview, 
conducting  yourself  during  the  interview,  and  constructing  a  follow-up  letter. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


NAME:  Elsie  Cafferty 


AGENCY:  Kearney  State  College 
ADDRESS:     Kearney,  NE  68847 


PHONE:  236-4352 
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TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


How  To  Choose  Your  Work 


1969 


Elna  Stone 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image     H  Why  Work 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job  □  Ethical  Conduct  E  Job  Satisfaction 
S  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

□  Hardcopy   Pages  (no.) 

H  Paper  Bound   6^     Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette 

□  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □Other  (Indicate) 


□  Pre-Kthru3    □4-6   □  7-8   □Q-IO     H  11-12  H  13-14  H  Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  H  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   El  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □Yes  □No 

STIPULATIONS    All  rights  reserved  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


m  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  2  .40  )  □  Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other— Explain:  


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:     The  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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How  To  Choose  Your  Job  asks  the  student  the  following  three  main  questions: 
1.    What  do  you  want  to  do?; 
2v    What  can  you  do?;  and 

3-    What  kind  of  work  is  available  to  you? 

Exercises,  stories  and  discussion  of  problems  are  developed  to  assist  the 
student  in  answering  these  questions.     Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  money, 
j  security,  recognition,  skills,  experience,  education,  and  personal  qualities.  - 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


NAME: 


Brenda  Carr,  Laboratory  Assistant 


AGENCY: 


Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 


ADDRESS: 


102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA  24061 


PHONE:  951-6836 
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TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


How  To  Get  A  Job 


1969 


Elna  Stone 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image     □  Why  Work 

la  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      □  Ethical  Conduct         □  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

H  Paper  Bound     74      Pages  (no.) 


□  Video  Tape . 

□  Film 


Minutes  (no. 


Minutes  (no. 


B  &  W 


B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size 

B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

(    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 
TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Slides  and  Film  Strips  ( 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette 

□  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other 

□  Pre-Kthru3    □4-6  □  7-8  ^9-10    E  11-12  B  13-14  iS  Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □Administrator  □Other 


(Indicate) 


□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service  (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  H  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   ^  Yes  □No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □Yes  □No 

STIPULATIONS     All  rights  reserved  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


H  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  2,40  )  □  Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other— Explain:  


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:    The  Bruce  Publishing  Company >  Milwaukee,  Ij[isconsin 
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booklet  offers  many  useful  hints  to  the  person  looking  for  employment. 


Real  life  situations  are  developed  for  the  student  to  evaluate.  The  booklet 
includes  the  following: 

1.  Finding  the  job  opening; 

2.  The  application; 

3 .  The  interview ; 
4-    The  follow-up; 

5.  How  to  pass  a  test;  and 

6.  Writing  a  resume. 


fashion. 


How  To  Get  A  Job  follows  the  process  of  getting  a  job  i 


in  a  step-by-step 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 


Brenda  Carr,  Laboratory  Assistant 


ADDRESS: 


102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA  24061 


PHONE:  951-6836 
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MATERIALS 
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DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Unit  3:  Human  Relations  in  Agri- 
Business 


Current 


Raymond  M.  Clark,  Urban  Oen, 
James  Gibson,  Stanley  Smith 


III!  1 


liiii  liliiliis  II  iiriniliiii 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    E  Realistic  Self-image     □  Why  Work 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      S  Ethical  Conduct         □  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

E  Paper  Bound      41     Pages  (no.) 


□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  ( 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  ( 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W 


B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size 

B&W  (    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

(    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette 

□  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-KthruG     □4-6   □  7-8  H9-10     H  11-12   □  13-14  D'Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  a  No 
IS  MATE  RIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   □Yes  H  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □Yes  □No 
STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  

□  Purchase  (Unit  costs  )     □Rent    (Unit  Cost  $   ) 


□  Free 


Other— Explain:    Information  not  provided 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:     Michigan  Association  of  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture, Services  Committee 
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This  is  one  of  a  series  of  units  for  instruction  in  Agricultural  Business. 
Other  units  available  are: 

1.  Career  opportunities  in  Agricultural  Business; 

2.  Orientation  to  Supervised  Occupational  Experience; 

3.  Human  Relations  in  Agri-Business; 

4.  Agricultural  Salesmanship;  and 

5.  Organization  and  Functions  of  Agricultural  Business. 

The  objective  for  Human  Relations  in  Agri-Business  is  "to  help  you  develop 
your  understanding  and  ability  to  work  productively  and  congenially  with  others. 

Lessons  in  this  unit  are  organized  into  the  following  headings; 

1.  Text; 

2.  Student  Activities; 

3.  Suggestions  for  Evaluation;  and 

4.  References  and  Instructional  Resources. 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 
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NAME: 

Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 

AGENCY: 

Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 

ADDRESS: 

102  War  Memorial  Gym 

Blacksburg,  VA    24061       PHONE:  951-6836 
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TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 


DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    H  Realistic  Self-image     S  Why  Work 
Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      □  Ethical  Conduct         □  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

S  Paper  Bound   77     Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )B&W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette 

H  Regular    E  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3    □4-6  B  7-8  H  9-10    B  11-12  S  13-14  □Adult 
E  Teacher   H  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

Ei  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service  (  x  )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 

IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  B  Yes  □  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   □  Yes  S  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS  ^  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  ^  . 

□  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  )     □Rent    (Unit  Cost  $  )         E  Free 

Other— Explain:  - 

TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:   Mr.  Carl  W.  Butler,  Division  of  Program  Services,  Bureau 

of  Vocational  Education,  Department  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Services,  State 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


^  House,  Augusta,  Maine    04330  37 
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This  booklet  is  a  first  attempt  at  creating  a  "Teachers'  trading  center," 
if  you  will, of  practical  classroom  alternatives  for  working  with  students.  Its 
purpose  is  to  help  teachers  motivate  the  disadvantaged,  but  it  could  be  valuable 
in  working  with  all  youngsters. 

This  publication  is  a  part  of  the  involving  design  for  teaching  and  learnim 
in  vocational  education.    Presented  by  the  State  Department  of  Educational  & 
Cultural  Services,  Augusta,  Maine,  it  is  proposed  as  a  central  framework  upon 
which  teachers  might  build  a  plan  for  learning.     It  is  not  intended  as  a  step- 
by-step  curriculum  guide,  but  rather  as  an  idea  booklet  whereby  teachers  may 
gain  some  insight  into  helping  disadvantaged  students  build  confidence  while 
preparing  for  today's  work  world. 

Maine  teachers  who  have  had  experience  with  pupils  who  don't  quite  fit 
the  pattern  were  asked  for  their  prescriptions  for  success.    Some  of  them  are 
included  here  --  just  as  the  teachers  might  jot  them  down  for  their  own 
planning . 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


NAME: 


Dr .  Charles  W.  Ryan 


AGENCY-  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  Dept. 
 of  Educational  &  Cultural  Services 


ADDRESS:     Augusta,  Main  04330 
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TITLE  OF 
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DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPERIS) 


Industrial  Cooperative  Training  I 
Curriculum  Guide 


1974 


Division  of  Voc .  6e  Tech.  Education, 
VPI  6e  SU  and  Virginia  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education 


V&TECC 
CURRICULUM  GUIDE 

jn<  T»t>»ve«<  t»M«4Hwn  CtfWKiAipn  Cttttwt 


Industrial 
Cooperative 
Training  I 


CG-1 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship  □  Realistic  Self-image 
S  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      □  Ethical  Conduct 

□  Occupational  Choice  H  Career  Advancement 

□  Hardcopy   Pages  (no.) 

E  Paper  Bound      429    Pages  (no.) 


□  Why  Work 

□  Job  Satisfaction 
m  Other 


□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  ( 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  ( 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W 


)  B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size 

)  B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

(    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette  "'■ 

U  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3    □4-6  □  7-8  □  9-10     H  11-12  □13-14  □Adult 
H  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service  (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  H  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?    □  Yes  E  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


B  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  5.00  )  □  Rent  (Unit  Cost  $ 
Other— Explain:     Single  copies  available  


) 


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  .CONTACT:  Harry  Smith,  Director  of  Public  Information  and  Publi- 
cations, State  Department  of  Education,  P.  Q.  Box  6-Q,  Richmond,  Virginia  23216 
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The  primary  purpose  of  this  guide  is  to  present  certain  basic  sample  lesson 
plans  for  ICT  Coordinators.    In  the  development  of  this  guide  during  the  summers 
of  1972  and  1973  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University ,  attention 
was  centered  on  fostering  cooperative  training  and  behavioral  objectives  were  de- 
lineated for  the  generally  related  study  aspect  of  ICT.    The  sample  lessons  con- 
tained in  this  guide  are  only  suggestive  and  not  designed  as  a  course  of  study  to 
be  followed  rigidly.     The  guide  does  offer  suggestions  for  objectives,  content 
and  methods  in  teaching  generally  related  study.    A  great  variety  of  profession- 
ally prepared  transparency  master  pages  are  included.    Each  lesson  contains  an 
extensive  list  of  references  and  films.     Included  among  the  31  lessons  in  this 
document  are  lessons  on  application  procedures,  interviewing  for  a  job,  and  em- 
ployer- -employee  relationships. 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Job  Attitudes 


1970 


Guidance  Associates 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      S  Ethical  Conduct 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement 

□  Hardcopy   Pages  (no.) 

□  Paper  Bound   Pages  (no.) 


□  Why  Work 

□  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Other 


□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (  ) 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (  ) 

Slides  and  Film  Strips      (  )B&W 


B&W  (    )  Color  Size 

B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size  (mm) 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PR'dFESSIONAL 
USE: 


(x  )  Color;  Audio:  (x)Yes  (  )No 
S  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette  (x  )  Records 

H  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     □4-6  E  7-8  S  9-10     H  11-12   □  13-14   □  Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  ■__  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  H  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   S  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 
STIPULATIONS  Permission  for  duplication  must  be  in  writing  from  the  publisher. 
PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


m  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  169.50  )     □  Rent    (Unit  Cost  $ 


) 


□  Free 


Other— Explain:     See  unit  breakdown  in  descriptive  abstract  

TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  Guidance  Associates^  41  Washington  Avenue,  Pleasantville, 
Hew  York  10570  
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


This  series  on  job  attitudes  by  Guidance  Associates  consists  of  the  following 
sets  of  materials  which  would  need  to  be  purchased  individually: 
•  1.    A  job  that  goes  someplace,  $37.50; 
Trouble  at  work,  $37.50; 
Liking  your  job  and  your  life,  $37.50; 
Why  work  at  all,  $19.50;  and 
On  the  job:     four  trainees,  $37.50. 


2. 
3. 
A. 
5. 


The  first  two  sets  contain  two  filmstrips  and  records,  the  third  and  fifth" 
sets  contain  four  filmstrips  and  records  and  the  fourth  set  contains  one  filrastrip 
with  a  record . 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


NAME: 

Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 

AGENCY: 

Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 

ADDRESS: 

102  War  Memorial  Gym 

Blacksburg,  VA    2A061       PHONE:  951-6836 
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SO 


WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Job  Finding  Kit 


Current 


Ar  nold  A.  Hirsekorn,  Employment  Secu 
rity  Department,  4th  Edition  Revised 
by  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupa- 
tional  Education,  State  of  Washington 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image     □  Why  Work 

B  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      □  Ethical  Conduct         □  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

□  Hardcopy   Pages  (no.) 

E  Paper  Bound   34      Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape.   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

DFilm   Minutes  (no.)  (    )B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B  &  W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette 

□  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3    □4-6  □  7-a  □  9-10     H1M2  H  13-14  □Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  H  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?    □Yes  H  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □No 

STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:     Information  not  provided  

□  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  )     □  Rent    (Unit  Cost  $  ) 

Other— Explain:  


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:   Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education, 
Washington  State 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  ^ace  provided. 


This  booklet  provides  a  step-by-step  approach  to  finding  a  job.  Topics 
covered  are: 

1.    Letter  of  application; 
2  .    Re  sume ; 

3.  Cover  letter  for  resume; 

4.  Sources  of  job  information; 

5.  Job  interview; 

6.  Questions  frequently  asked  during  the  employment  interview; 

7.  The  General  Educational  Development  Test  (GED) ;  and 

8.  The  certification  of  educational  competence  and  high  school  completion. 
Sample  forms  of  resume  and  letters  are  included. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 


Brenda  Carr,  Laboratory  Assistant 


ADDRESS: 


102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA  24061 


PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME^OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Job  Power 

Blue  and  White  Collar  Democracy 


1973 


David  Jenkins 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image     E  Why  Work 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      E  Ethical  Conduct         81  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

B  Hardcopy    375  Pages  (no.) 

□  Paper  Bound   Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape.   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  —  Size 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  —  Size  (mm) 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette 

□  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     □4-6   □7-8  □9-10     B  11-12  H  13-14  B  Adult 
a  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 


E  Teacher  Educator 
B  State  Personnel  I 
□  Other  


(  X  )  pre-service   (  x  )  in-service 
Local  Administrators  IS  Guidance  Personnel 
 (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  H  Yes  □  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   E  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS    All  rights  reserved  


PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS: 


0  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $_8^95_)  □Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other— Explain:  ,  


□  Free 


TO  ORDER  PLEASE  CONTACT:     Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York 


ERIC 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided: 


"This  book  is  about  industrial  democracy.    It  is  more  than  that:     it  is  a 
revolution  -  the  abolition  of  petty  office  and  shop  -  floor  autocrats,  management 
dictators  and  meaningless  work  rules,  the  transformation  of  work  from  a  kind  of 
punishment  into  a  source  of  genuine  human  satisfaction." 

The  author  examines  work  in  other  nations:     the  spirit  of  the  kibbutz  in 
Israel;  the  Titoist  self -management  in  Yugoslavia;  social  reform  through  codeter- 
mination  in  West  Germany;  the  elusive  participation  in  France;   the  promise  of 
Britain;  and  the  model  established  by  Scandinavia. 

"Some  remarkable  democratization  moves  at  major  United  States  companies  such 
ag  General  Foods  and  Proctor  &  Gamble"  are  viewed  and  discussed  as  changes  in  the 
work  ethic 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


NAME: 


Brenda  Carr,  Laboratory  Assistant 


AGENCY:        Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 


ADDRESS:       102  War  Memorial  Gym 

Blacksburg,  VA    24061       PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  RpIsION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Walter  L.  Blackledge 
Ethel  L.  Blackledge 
Helen  J.  Keily 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image     □  Why  Work 

E  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      □  Ethical  Conduct         □  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

□  Hardcopy    Pages  (no.) 

B  Paper  Bound   92  pgggs  (no.) 


□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  ( 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  ( 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (  )B&W 


B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size 

B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

(    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette 

^  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     0  4-6  B  7-8  13  9-10     3  11-12  0  13-14  □  Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  □  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?    H  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS    Information  not  provided  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:    Information  not  provided  

□  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  )     □  Rent    (Unit  Cost  $  )         □  Free 

Other— Explain:  


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:    South-Western  Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Descriptiva  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


"The  Job  You  Want  -  How  to  Get  It"  is  a  workbook  for  student  use. 


The  chapters  included  in  the  workbook  are: 

1-  You  can  get  a  job; 

2.  What's  your  goal; 

3.  Make  your  summer  profitable; 

4.  You  can  sell  your  abilities; 

5.  Introduce  yourself  on  paper; 

6.  Your  application  form  expresses  you;  and 

7 .  You  have  an  interview  -  what  to  do  now . 


The  workbook  is  prepared  in  a  form  which  is  interesting  to  the  student. 
Situations  which  are  realistic  are  developed  and  the  student  has  an  opportunity 
to  answer  questions  and/or  solve  problems. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


ERIC 


NAME: 

Brenda  Carr,  Laboratory  Assistant 

AGENCY: 

Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 

ADDRESS: 

102  War  Memorial  Gym 

Blacksburg,  VA    24061         PHONE:  951-6836 
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TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


liar--'"'"' 


Knowledge  Needed  to  Obtain  Work(KNOW;i 
Teacher  Counselor  Guide 


1973 


Thomas  J.  Jacobson 


r 

m 

J 

SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image     □  Why  Work 

S  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job  □  Ethical  Conduct  □  Job  Satisfaction 
m  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

H  Hardcopy     65+     Pages  (no.)    Includes  transparencies 

□  Paper  Bound   Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape.   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette 

□  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3    □4-6  □  7-8  ag-IO     □11-12  0  13-14  S  Adult 
IS  Teacher    H  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  IS  Other  Counselor 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service  (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  □  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   B  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □Yes  H  No 

STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  .  


E  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  50.00   )     □Rent    (Unit  Cost  $ 
Other— Explain:     Available  in  Spanish  -  school  price 


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:    Science  Research  Associates,  Inc..  Chicago>  Illinois 


ERIC 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


This  teacher  and  counselor  guide  would  be  excellent  for  group  instruction  in 
the  areas  of  occupational  choice  and  getting  and  holding  a  job.  Transparencies 
are  provided  for  visual  instruction  by  a  teacher  or  counselor  that  would  permit 
a  student  to  zero  in  on  his  or  her  career  interests  and  goals. 

Specific  en^hasis  is  placed  on  job  applications,  interviewing,  and  procedures 
involved  in  landing  a  job. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 


Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 


ADDRESS: 


102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA  24061 


PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Learning  About  Me 


Current 


SVE  Educational  Filmstrips 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


E  Realistic  Self-image 

□  Ethical  Conduct 

□  Career  Advancement 


□  Why  Work 

□  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Other 


)  B  &  W  ( 
)  B  &W  ( 


) 


Color. 
Color. 


Size 

.Size  (mm) 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job 

□  Occupational  Choice 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

□  Paper  Bound   Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape.   Minutes  (no.)  ( 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  ( 

S  Slides  and  Film  Strips     (    )  B  &  W 
S  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (  ^  )  Cassette 

□  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped   □  Other  (Indicate) 

EPre-Kthru3    S  4-6  0  7-8  □  9-10     □11-12  0  13-14  □  Adult 

□  Teacher   □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service  (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other   (Indicate) 


(X  )  Color;  Audio:  (x)Yes  (  )No 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  □  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   B  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS    Information  not  provided  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


El  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  74.50  )  □  Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other— Explain:  


) 


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  Robert  V.  House,  Singer/SVE,  1738  Monticello  Street, 
Peter iburg,  Virginia  23803  


ERIC 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


This  series  of  filmstrips  titled  "Learning  About  Me,"  is  designed  to  develop 
the  student's  self -concept .    It  is  divided  into  the  following  five  sections: 
Different  shapes;  First  step;  I'm  ne\9  here;  Borrowed  friendship;  and  I'm  the  bo^s. 

The  filmstrips  are  open-ended  and  provide  teachers  \*ith  an  audio  and  visual 
tool  for  exploring  self -concept  development  \9±th  their  students. 

A  teacher's  manual  is  included  \^hich  lists  a  series  of  discussion  questions 
and  role  playing  activities  for  each"* fi  1ms tr ip  . 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 


Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 


ADDRESS: 


102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA  24061 


PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TrTLEOF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


The  Meaning  and  Value  of  Work 


1973 


H.  C.  Kazanas,  G.  E.  Baker,  F.  M. 
Miller,  L.  D.  Hannah 


THI  MIANINS 

AND  VALUE  OF  WORK 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


□  Why  Work 

^  Job  Satisfaction 

g|  Other 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      H  Ethical  Conduct 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.)  ' 

S  Paper  Bound   84     Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips     (    )  B&W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette 

S  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3    □4-6  □7-8  □9-10    □11-12  □  13-14  □  Adult 

□  Teacher   S  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

^  Teacher  Educator    (x  )  pre-service  (x)  in-service 

SI  State  Personnel    IS  Local  Administrators  ^  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  H  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   □  Yes  B  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  
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The  Meanliig  and  Value  of  Work  reviev?s  the  sociological  evolution  of  attitudes 
toward  the  meaning  and  value  of  work  and  categorizes  and  synthesizes  those  inves- 
tigations that  reflect  major  influence  upon  attitudinal  changes  toward  work. 
This  publication  could  be  described  as  a  "state  of  the  art"  for  the  American 
work  ethic • 
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This  publication  produced  at  the  Center  for  Vocational  Education  at  The  Ohio 
State  University  is  an  exploratory  study  in  the  use  of  word  association  procedures 
to  assess  the  affective  and  descriptive  meanings  that  workers  associate  with  their 
work  environments.    This  study  precedes  curriculum  guidelines  which  are  now  under 
development  which  will  aid  developers  of  vocational  curriculum  and  occupational 
training  programs  to  accurately  identify  occupational  requirements. 

The  methods  developed  for  assessing  work-relevant  effect  should  be  of  parti- 
cular interest  to  vocational  educators  striving  to  better  provide  students  with 
the  knowledge  and  skills  to  cope  with  the  interpersonal,  affective  dimensions  of 
work. 
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"My  Parent's  Work  From  A  to  Z"  stresses  the  idea  that  learning  to  work 
begins  at  home.    Kindergarten  children  are  also  asked  the  questions  "Why  does 
my  father  and/or  nrather  work?"    "What  does  my  father  and/or  mother  do  at  work?" 

Worksheets,  plans  for  a  scroll  picture  viewer,  flannel  board,  art  sugges- 
tions and  stories  about  occupations  are  used  to  tell  the  story  of  work. 
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"On  My  Own,  Feeling  Proud"  deals  with  occupational  education  for  the 
handicapped.    It  is  designed  to  give  all  people,  especially  young  people, 
a  life  of  meaningful  activity.    The  film  covers  three  steps  including  self 
appraisal,  education  and  placement,  and  assistance  in  creating  a  change  in 
attitude  for  the  viewers,  helping  then  realize  the  handicapped  can  assume 
an  important  place  in  our  society. 
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Opportunity  Knocks  is  a  series  about  you,  your  job,  and  your  future.  The 
series  strives  to  help  the  student  develop  the  most  of  himself /herself  and  the  . 
life  he/she  Mill  be  leading. 

There  are  6  books  in  the  series.    Each  book  deals  with  one  of  the  following 
topics: 

1.  The  jobs  you  want; 

2,  About  her; 

3,  About  him; 

4.  You  said  it; 

5,  You  pay  for  it;  and 

6 .  It  *  s  up  to  you  . 

Examples,  stories,  drawing  and  pictures  help  make  the  series  meaningful  and 
interesting  to  the  student. 
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Units  of  study  in  the  Orientation  to  the  World  of  Work  are: 

1.  Introduction        Orientation  to  the  world  of  work,  $2.00; 

2.  The  role  of  work  in  our  society,  $2.50; 

3.  Self -appraisal  for  employment,  $2.50; 

4.  Personal  development,  $3.00; 

5.  Learning  about  job  clusters,  $5.00; 

6.  Getting  a  job,  $3.00; 

7.  Handling  your  paycheck,  $2.00; 

8.  Taxes  affecting  the  worker,  $2.50; 

9.  Occupational  safety,  $3.50; 

10.  Using  the  Telephone  &  Transparency  Masters,  $2.00;  and 

11.  Teacher's  handbook,  $2.00, 

In  this  unit,  "emphasis  is  given  to  concepts  of  self -analysis ,  self -improve- 
ment ,  goal  setting,   selecting  a  career  and  succeeding  in  it,  being  a  better 
informed  consumer,  and  functioning  as  an  informed  citizen.     Basic,  remedial  and 
vocationally  related  instruction  in  math  and  language  skills  are  also  incorporated 
to  provide  the  disadvantaged /handicapped  students  with  the  background  needed  to 
succeed  in  regular  vocational  programs." 
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Our  Working  World  Families  is  a  very  colorful  and  picturesque  book  directed 
at  the  lower  elementary  grade  level.     Students  reading  and  looking  at  pictures 
vill  get  a  very  good  approach  to  the  "world  of  work." 

Professional,  service,  technical  and  labor  type  jobs  are  pictured  and  de- 
scribed.   The  student  is  encouraged  to  examine  himself  to  see  where  he  fits  into 
the  working  world- 

This  publication  should  encourage  positive  self -concept . development  for  all 
children  as  it  pictures  and  describes  the  economically  disadvantaged  as  well  as 
the  middle  class  and  the  affluent. 

This  book  is  part  of  a  basal  textbook  series  in  social  studies . 
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Instructional  Materials  Lab,  D  E 
Department,  Division  of  Extension, 
The  University  of  Texas 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


S  Realistic  Self-image 
S  Ethical  Conduct 
□  Career  Advancement 


□  Why  Work 

□  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Other 


Pages 

Color  Size 

Color  Size  (mm) 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job 

□  Occupational  Choice 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

m  Paper  Bound   146    Pages  (no.)     Answer  Book 

□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W( 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (  )B&W( 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  {  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette 

H  Regular  ^'13tsadvantaged  HI  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     □4-6  □7-8   H9-10     S  11-12  □  13-14  □Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  p re-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  m  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   □  Yes  ^  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □No 

STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  .  . 


Purchase  (Unit  costs  6.00     )     □Rent    (Unit  Cost  $ 


□  Free 


Other-Explain:     $4.00  Personal  Development  for  Girls;  $2.00  Answer  Book  

TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:'      Instructional  Materials  Laboratory,  Distributive 
Education  Department,  Division  of  Extension,  The  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas 
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Descriptive  Abstrect 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


Personal  Development  for  Girls  was  developed  for  girls  in  distributive  edu- 
cation with  personal  problems,     "Distributive  Education  students  must  continually 
sell  themselves  and  their  services,  and  this  demands  development  of  a  pleasing 
*  personality,  attractive  personal  appearances, positive  attitudes  and  effective 
communications."    Development  of  these  traits  affects  the  individual's  self  image. 

This  booklet  helps  the  individual  sell  herself  with  the  help  of  the  following 
units:     (1)  Developing  Personal  Health;  (2)  Developing  Personal  Appearance;  and 
(3)  Personal  Skills  and  Behavior. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON  NAME:  Brenda  Carr  ,  Laboratory  Assistant 

SUBMITTING   

ABSTRACT        AGENCY:        Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 


ADDRESS:       102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA    24061       PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Personal  Development  for  Young  Men 
and  Answer  Book 


1974 


Instructional  Materials  Lab,  D  E 
Department,  Division  of  Extension, 
The  University  of  Texas  


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job 

□  Occupational  Choice 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

B  Paper  Bound     119     Pages  (no 


H  Realistic  Self-image 
E  Ethical  Conduct 
□  Career  Advancement 


□  Why  Work 

□  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Other 


46 


Pages 

)  Color  Size 

)  Color  Size  (mm) 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


Answer  Book 

□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B  &  W  ( 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (  )B&W( 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )B&W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette 

S  Regular    H  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     □4-6  3  7-8  H  9-10     S  11-12  H  13-14  B  Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service  (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other   (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  E  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   □Yes  H  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


Sa  Purchase  (Unit  costs  6.00     )     □Rent    (Unit  Cost  $  )  □Free 

Other-Explain;     $4.00  Personal  Development  for  Young  Men;  $2.00  Answer  Book  

TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:     Instructional  Materials  Laboratory,  Distributive  Educa- 
tion Department,  Division  of  Extension,  The  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas  78712 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


Personal  Development  for  Young  Men  is  a  distributive  education  manual  de- 
signed to  use  as  an  aid  in  developing  the  physical  appearance  of  the  prospective 
employee.     This  publication  has  one  major  section  designed  to  develop  an  individ- 
ual's personality.    This  study  guide  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  how  we  look, 
feel  and  act  affects  the  way  we  perform  on  the  job. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  there  are  study  questions  and  projects  for  student 
application  of  the  materials.    The  teacher  of  any  subject  area  could  implement 
these  materials  into  their  teaching  calendar. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACf" 


ERIC 


NAME: 

 '  *   J 

Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 

AGENCY: 

Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 

ADDRESS: 

102  War  Memorial  Gym 

Blacksburg,  VA    24061       PHONE:  951-6836 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER{S) 


Psychology  and  Human  Relations  in 
Marketing 


1969 


Donald  D.  Hiserodt 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Realistic  Self-image 

□  Ethical  Conduct 

□  Career  Advancement 


□  Why  Work 

□  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Other 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job 

□  Occupational  Choice 

□  Hardcopy    Pages  (no.) 

S  Paper  Bound     108    Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette 

□  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     □4-6   □  7-8  □  9-10     H  11-12  B  13-14  □Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other   (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  S  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   B  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □Yes  □No 

STIPULATIONS     All  rights  reserved  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


B  Purchase  (Unit  costs  2.80  )  □Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other-Explain:  


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York, 
New  York 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


"The  distributive  worker  must  possess  basic  skills  and  have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  fundamentals  of  our  free  enterprise  economic  system.    He  must  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  various  marketing  functions,  and  he  must  be  familiar  with  the 
technology  or  specialty  revolving  around  a  product  or  service.    But  man's  work  is 
not  solely  with  data  and  equipment.    To  succeed,  he  must  possess  an  additional 
fundamental  competency  -  the  social  skills." 

Psychology  and  Human  Relations  in  Marketing  is  designed  as  a  workbook  which 
is  effective  in  getting  the  student  involved  in  developing  these  social  skills 
needed  for  marketing.    Real  life  situations  and  drawing  create  interest  in 
marketing  and  human  relations. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 


Brenda  Carr,  Laboratory  Assistant 


ADDRESS: 


102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA  24061 


PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Relationships  of  the  Meaning  and 
Value  of  Work,  Job  Satisfaction, 
and  Productivity  


1974 


H.  C.  Kazahas 
T.  G.  Gregor 
L  .  D .  Hannah 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 


Pride  in  Good  Workmanship 
Getting  and  Holding  a  Job 
Occupational  Choice 

Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

Paper  Bound   137    Pages  (no.) 


□ 


Rdcrtionships 
of  th« 
Maaning  and  Valu* 

of  Work, 
Job  Satisfaction, 
and  Productivity 


Pro{|«el  1071 


□  Realistic  Self-image 

□  Ethical  Conduct 

□  Career  Advancement 


H  Why  Work 

S  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Other 


B&  W  (    )  Color  Size 

B&  W  (    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

(    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 


□ 
□ 


Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (  ) 

Film  Minutes  (no.)  (  ) 

Slides  and  Film  Strips      (  )B&W 
Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette 

Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

Pre-Kthru3    □4-6  □  7-8  0  9-10    □11-12  0  13-14  □Adult 
Teacher   H  Teacher  Educator    53  Administrator  O  Other 

Teacher  Educator    (x)  pre-service   (x)  in-service 

State  Personnel    O  Local  Administrators  O  Guidance  Personnel 

Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  B  Yes  □  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   □  Yes  H  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □Yes  □No 

STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  Information  got  provided  

□  Purchase  (Unit  costs  )     O  Rent    (Unit  Cost  $  )         □  Free 

Other— Explain:  ;  


ERIC 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:    Research  Coordinatirig  Unit.  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tlon,  Jefferson  Building,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65101  
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Descriptive  Abetract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


This  publication  includes  the  results  of  an  extensive  research  project 
conducted  in  1974  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  meaning  and  value 
of  work,  job  satisfaction  and  productivity. 

The  long  list  of  conclusions  resulting  from  this  project  indicates  the 
extreme  importance  of  work  values  in  job  satisfaction  and  productivity.  Recom- 
mendations include:     (1)  students  work  value  orientation  should  be  utilized 
instead  of  their  perceptions  of  the  meaning  of  work  in  diagnostic  counseling 
situations;  (2)  work  values  should  be  given  special  consideration  in  helping 
12th  grade  students  understand  themselves;  (3)  educational  and  business  com- 
munities need  to  more  fully  understand  the  dynamic  work  process  and  move  toward 
restructuring  the  work  role;  and  (4)  educators  responsible  for  the  vocational 
training  of  students  should  consider  the  affective  orientations  toward  the 
meaning  of  work  held  by  the  students. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


NAME: 

Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 

AGENCY: 

Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  6e  SU 

ADDRESS: 

102  War  Memorial  Gym 

Blacksburg,  VA    24061       ^PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Self  Development  Unit 


September  1973 


Writers:    Mrs.  C.  Blankenship,  Mrs. 
R.  Mickle;  Coordinator:    Mrs.  J. 
Parsley,  Revised  by  Mrs.  M.  Keeton 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    H  Realistic  Self-image  □  Why  Work 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      H  Ethical  Conduct  □  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement  □  Other 

□  Hardcopy   Pages  (no.) 


 36     Pages  (no.) 

  Minutes  (no.)  ( 

Minutes  (no.)  ( 
□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W 


H  Paper  Bound 

□  Video  Tape  _ 

□  Film 


B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size 

B&W  (    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

(    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette 

□  Regular    ^  Disadvantaged  S  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     □4-6   □7-8  □  9-10     B  11-12   □  13-14  □Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  H  Guidance  Personnel 
B  Other    Teacher  of  Business  and  Office  Education 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  H  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   □Yes  H  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


B  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  2  .00  )  □Rent  (Unit  Cost  $ 
Other-Explain:   


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:    >fa:s  ■  Martha  Keeton,  Curriculum  Specialist,  Curriculum 
Development  Center.  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  KY  A0506 
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Dascriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


This  booklet  deals  \siith  personal  development  for  the  disadvantaged.  Its 
goal  is  to  assist  the  student  \siho  has  not  had  the  economic  home  environment  \siith 
knowledge  of  personal,  social  and  business  trends. 

This  publication  includes: 

General  References. 
Visual  References;  and 
Student  Worksheets. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


ERIC 


NAME: 

Brenda  Carr,  Laboratory  Assistant 

AGENCY: 

Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 

ADDRESS: 

 ■  i  

102  War  Memorial  Gym 

Blacksburg,  VA    24061        PHONE:  951-6836 
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TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Self  Discovery 


1970-1974 


Oklahoma  State  tjniversity 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    S  Realistic  Self-image     □  Why  Work 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job  □  Ethical  Conduct  □  Job  Satisfaction 
S)  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

IS  Paper  Bound   19  Pages  (no.) 

S  Video  Tape  Minutes  (no.)  (  X  )  B&W(    )  Color  ^  Size 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips     (    )  B&W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette 

E  Regular    S  Disadvantaged  SI  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     □4-6  H  7-8  H9-10     0  11-12   □  13-14  □Adult 

□  Teacher   □  Teacher  Educator    □Administrator  □Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service  (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  S  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?      Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS     Information  not  provided  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  

□  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  )     □Rent    (Unit  Cost  $  )  □Free 

Other— Explain:  

TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:    Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Education,  Curriculum 

Materials  Center,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074   
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


Self  Discovery  is  designed  to  help  the  student  recognize  and  list  his 
interests,  skills,  experiences  and  how  he  gets  along  with  other  people  in 
relation  to  occupations,  mainly  agricultural  occupations. 

Instructional  materials  provided  in  the  unit  include; 

A.  Information  Sheets; 

B.  Assignment  Sheets; 
1.    Vocational  agriculture  interests  inventory. 

Personality  self -rating  scale. 

Interests,  experiences  and  other  characteristics. 
Autobiography, 
Comparing  characteristics. 

Associate  previously  identified  characteristics  while  looking  into 
occupational  areas  for  empl03mient; 

C.  Evaluation  of  Assignment  #2 

D.  Test;  and 

E.  Answer  Sheet  for  Tests. 
Reference  materials  are  also  included. 


2. 
3. 

'4; 
5. 
6. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


ERIC 


NAME: 

Brenda  Carr ,  Laboratory  Assistant 

AGENCY: 

Work  Ethics  Project,  VPI  &  SU 

ADDRESS: 

102  War  Memorial  Gym 

Blacksburg,  VA    24061        PHONE:  951-6836 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Self  Understanding  Through  Occupa- 
tional Exploration  (SUTOE) 


1971 


Oregon  Board  of  Education 
Division  of  Community  Colleges 
and  Vocational  Education 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    H  Realistic  Self-image  OJ^j^iyjork 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job  □  Ethical  Conduct  □  Job  Satisfaction 
H  Occupational  Choice             □  Career  Advancement  □  Other 

□  Hardcopy    Pages  (no.) 


183    Pages  (no.) 

  Minutes  (no.)  ( 

Minutes  (no.)  ( 
□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W 


IS  Paper  Bound 

□  Video  Tape  , 

□  Film   


)  B&W  (    )  Color  Size 

)  B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

(    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette 

H  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3    □4-6  3  7-8  □  9-10     □11-12  □  13-14  □Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  H  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   □  Yes  S  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  

□  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  )     □Rent    (Unit  Cost  $  ) 


□  Free 


Other-Explain:  Information  not  provided 


TO  ORDER  PLEASE  CONTACT:  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Oregon  Board  of 
Education,  Salem,  Oregon  97310  
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ERIC 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
shei^X^,  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


The  "Self  Understanding  Through  Occupational  Exploration"  course  is  designed 
to  develop  the  students  self  image  and  prepare  him  or  her  to  make  career  and  life 
decisions.  It  is  thought  by  the  developers  of  this  course  that  it  will  eliminate 
further  talk  of  vocational  versus  academic  or  college  prep  education. 

This  publication  contains  a  series  of  units  lasting  36  weeks  and  taking  a 
student  from  self -appraisal  and  self -understanding  through  exploring  jobs,  the 
course  is  designed  for  the  junior  high  school  level. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  ,SU 


Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 


ADDRESS: 


102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA  24061 


PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Student's  Personal  Adjustment  to 
Work 


Revised  1973 


L.  A.  Grimes 


SUEJJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    E  Realistic  Self-image 
E\  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      ^  Ethical  Conduct 
S  Occupational  Choice  E  Career  Advancement 

□  Hardcopy    Pages  (no.) 

^  Paper  Bound     324    Pages  (no.)  Includes  53 

□  Video  Tape.   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B  &  W  ( 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B  &  W  ( 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W  ( 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette 

M  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other 

□  Pre-Kthru3    □4-6   □7-8  □9-10     S  11-12  □13-14  □  Adult 

□  I'eacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □Administrator  □Other 

S  Teacher  Educator    (  x  )  pre-service   (  x  )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


SI  Why  Work 
SI  Job  Satisfaction 
□  Other 

transparenc  ie  s 

)  Color  Size 

)  Color  Size  (mm) 

)  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

 (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  H  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   IS  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  IS  Yes  □No 

STIPULATIONS    By  teacher  for  student  use  -  not  for  resale  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


B  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  12.95  )  □Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other— Explain:  


) 


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  Instructional  Materials,  Division  of  Extension,  The 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas  78712  
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Descriptivo  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
*eet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


Student's  Personal  Adjustment  to  Work  is  a  valuable  classroom  tool  for  the 
cooperative  and  trade  and  industrial  teacher.    Special  information  for  the  teacher 
includes  the  use  of  group  discussions,  audiovisual  equipment,  lesson  plans,  and 
public  relations.    Lesson  topics  for  the  student  include  safety,  job  application, 
job  attitudes  and  relations,  personal  traits,  money  and  banking,  and  school  and 
civic  responsibilities.    Fifty-three  transparencies  accompany  the  text  and  may  be 
used  to  strengthen  class  discussions. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


Robert  S .  Patterson 


Texas  Education  Agency 


ADDRESS: 


201  East  11th  Street 


Austin,  Texas  78701 


PHONE:  475-4591 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Succeeding  in  the  World  of  Work 


1970 


Grady  Kimbrell 
Ben  S .  Vineyard 


World 
of  Work 


SUEJJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    U  Realistic  Self-image     □  Why  Work 

M  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job  S  Ethical  Conduct  □  Job  Satisfaction 
El  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

S  Hardcopy    484     Pages  (no.) 

□  Paper  Bound   Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette 

□  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     □4-6  □  7-8  □  9-10     B  11-12  S  13-14  ^  Adult 
S  Teacher    S  Teacher  Educator    S  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators -  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  13  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   H  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □No 

STIPULATIONS     All  rights  reserved  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


E  Purchase  (Unit  cost  S  9.32  )  □Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other-Explain:  


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  McKnight  &  McKnight  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 
Illinois 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


"In  America,  the  work  v^e  do  to  earn  our  living  determines  our  way  of  life. 
It  is  the  chief  factor  in  our  identity  as  a  person.     It  affects  our  choice  of 
friends  and  the  way  we  spend  our  leisure  time.     It  also  provides  our  cultural 
boundaries.    Work  is  the  central  activity  around  which  we  plan  our  livgs.  Suc- 
cessful work  activity  is  necessary  to  a  mentally  healthy  person." 

Succeeding  in  the  World  of  Work  helps  the  student  develop  good  attitudes 
toward  work  through  the  following  units: 

1 .  You  and  work; 

2.  Meeting  your  adult  responsibilities; 
3*    Meeting  future  responsibilities. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON  NAME:  Brenda  Carr,  Laboratory  Assistant 

SUBMITTING   

ABSTRACT        AGENCY:        Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 


ADDRESS:       102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA    24061       PHONE: 951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Teaching  for  Employability 


1972 


Dr.  Patricia  Murphy 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDJENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


S  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image     H  Why  Work 

a  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      13  Ethical  Conduct         S  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    S  Other 

□  Hardcopy    Pages  (no.) 

IS  Paper  Bound   22  Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape.   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□  Film   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W     (    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette 

S  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □"Handicapped    □Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     □4-6   □  7-8  □9-10    B  11-12  □  13-14  □Adult 
IS  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

H  Teacher  Educator    (  x)  pre-service   (  x)  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    S  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  E  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?    □  Yes  S  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS    Permission  may  be  requested  from  North  Dakota  RCII  or  State  Bnard  for 
Vocational  Education 

-PROVrSIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  .  


a  Purchase  (Unit  costs  1.00  )  □Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other— Explain:  


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:     National  Education  Association,  Home  Economics  Divi- 
sionj  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington^  D .  C.     20036;  Stock  number  261-08414 
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Descriptiva  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


The  booklet.  Teaching  for  Employability,  serves  to  enable  the  teacher  to  makci 
the    student  aware  of     personal  qualifications  and  attitudes  that  will  enhance 
his  employability .    The  booklet  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  research  project  in  which 
vocational  teachers,  teacher  educators,  employers,  and  workers  identified  cornmon 
concerns  for  employability  of  entry  level  employees. 

Teaching  for  Employability  contains  suggestions  for  teachers  of  ways  to 
teach  job  attitudes  and  skills-    Also  included  are  suggestions  for  attitude 
assessments . 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


ERIC 


NAME: 

Patricia  D.  Ifcrphy 

AGENCY: 

North  Dakota  State  University 

ADDRESS: 

Fargo,  ND  58102 

PHONE:237-7174 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER  (S) 


Values  for  Teenagers  in  the  1970 's 


1973 


Guidance  Associates 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image     □  Why  Work 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      S  Ethical  Conduct         □  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

□_Paper  Bound   Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape.   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

H  Slides  and  Film  Strips  (  )  B&W  (x)  Color;  Audio:  (x)  Yes  (  )No 
S  Audio  (    I  Reel     (    )  Cassette     (x  )  Record 

a  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3    □4-6   □7-8  gl9-10     H  11-12  E]  13-14  □Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

0 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other    .     .  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  E  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   S  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □Yes  □No 
STIPULATIONS  Permission  for  duplication  must  be  in  writing  from  the  publisher. 


PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS: 


E  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  37.50  )  □Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other— Explain:   


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  Guidance  Associates,  41  Washington  Avenue,  Pleasant- 
ville.  New  York  10570 
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ERIC 


Descriptiva  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


This  package  from  Guidance  Associates  contains  two  filmstrips  with  scripts 

in  a  manual  and  record.    The  real  life  situations  which  are  used  In  this  approach 

to  developing  positive  values  within  teenagers  are  most  appropriate  to 
ethic  instruction.          ,  ' 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


ERIC 


NAME: 

Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 

AGENCY: 

Work.  Ethics  Project,  VPI  &  SU 

ADDRESS: 

102  War  Memorial  Gym 

Blacksburg,  VA    24061       PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


□  Why  Work 

□  Job  Satisfaction 
m  Other 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL:     □  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image 

B  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      □  Ethical  Conduct 
S  Occupational  Choice  H  Career  Advancement 

Hardcopy   Pages  (no.) 

Paper  Bound   Pages  (no.) 

Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  —  Size  (mm) 

Slides  and  Film  Strips  (  )B&W  (  x  )  Color;  Audio:  (x)Yes  (  )No 
Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette   (x)  Records 

Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

Pre-Kthru3     □4-6  S  7-8  H  9-10     H  11-12  B  13-14  H  Adult 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 
TARGET  LEVEL  OF 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


1^ 


AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 


Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

Teacher  Educator    (  x  )  pre-service   (  x  )  in-service 

State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  S  Guidance  Personnel 

Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  H  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   □  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS   Information  not  provided  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  .  


E  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  60-00  )  □  Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other-Explain:  


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  International  Film  Bureau,  Inc.,  332  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


This  series  of  filmstrips  and  records  developed  by  the  International  Film 
Bureau,  Inc.  titled  "Vocational  Counseling"  has  four  sections:    The  right  road; 
Crystal  ball;  Second  chances  for  security;  and  Closing  the  educational  gap.  This 
material  should  be  useful  to  guidance  counselors  in  group  as  well  as  individual 
vocational  counseling. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


Work  Ethics  Porject;  VPI  &  SU 


Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 


ADDRESS: 


102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA  24061 


PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Vocational  Decisions 


Current 


SVE  Educational  Filmstrips 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Why  Work 

□  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Other 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      □  Ethical  Conduct 
E  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

□  Paper  Bound   Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape-   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )B&W     (  x  )  Color;  Audio:  (x)  Yes  (  )No 

B  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (  x  )  Cassette 

□  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     g]  4-6   E  7-8  IE  9-10        11-12   □13-14  □Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

S  Teacher  Educator    (  x  )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  H  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   □  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □No 

STIPULATIONS   Information  not  provided  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:   


B  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  36.10  )  □Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other-Explain:  \  ^  


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  Robert  V.  Hous«,  Singer/SVE,  1738  Monticello  Street, 
Petersburg,  Virginia  23803  
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


This  series  of  filmstrips  titled  "Vocational  Decisions":     includes  three 
filmstrips  and  two  cassette  tapes.    The  titles  of  the  filmstrips  are  as  follows: 
An  introduction  to  vocation;  The  world  of  work;  and  Counseling  in  vocational 


decisions . 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


Work  Ethics  Project,  VPI  6e  SU 


Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 


ADDRESS: 


102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA  24061 


PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Work  and  Life  Adjustment  Skills 


1973  -  Preliminary  Draft 
For  Discussion  Only 


Howard  L .  Newby 
Keith  Herring 


WORK 

AND 

LIFE 

ADJUSTMENT  SKILLS 

rmtlMINART  DRAFT  -  FOR  BlKUmW  OHLK 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


M  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image     0  Why  Work 

0  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      S  Ethical  Conduct         0  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

□  Hardcopy   Pages  (no.) 

E  Paper  Bound   89     Pages  (no.) 


□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  ( 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  ( 

□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W 


B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size 

B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

(    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette 

H  Regular    0  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     0  4-6   □  7-8  0  9-10     S  11-12  S  13-14  □  Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  H  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   □  Yes  H  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


B  Purchase  (Unit  costs  2.00  )  □  Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other-Explain:  


H  Free  -  one  copy  only 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:    Research  and  Curriculum  Unit,  Drawer  DX,  Mississippi 
State,  Mississippi  39762 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


The  publication  includes  an  instructional  outline  and  unit  lessons  develope<l 
for  use  in  both  regular  vocational  programs  and  industry  pre-employment  training 
programs.     It  is  designed  to  provide  training  activities  related  to  job  prepara- 
tion and  employment.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  an  awareness  of  positive 
personal  traits  and  their  relation  to  job  satisfaction  and  success. 

Modifications  are  to  be  made  in  the  material  by  instructors  according  to 
age  level  of  students  and  type  of  program.    Activities  have  been  developed  to 
make  the  material  more  meaningful  and  applicable  to  individuals  in  various 
types  of  programs.    The  publication  should  be  of  value  to  all  pre-emplojmient 
programs . 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


NAME: 

James  F.  Shill 

AGENCY: 

Research  and  Curriculum  Unit 

ADDRESS: 

Drawer  DX 

Mississippi  State,  ^^^^  PHONE:  325-2510 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  SelMmage     □  Why  Work 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      S  Ethical  Conduct         □  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    H  Other 

□  Hardcopy   Pages  (no.) 

□  Paper  Bound   Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape-   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□Film   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

H  Slides  and  Film  Strips  (  )  B&W  (x  )  Color;  Audio:  (x)  Yes  (  )[sjo 
H  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (  x  )  Cassette 

□  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     □4-6  E  7-8  S  9^1D     H  11-12  B  13-14  B  Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  E  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   □  Yes  □  No  ^ 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □Yes  □No 
STIPULATIONS      Information  not  provided  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


B  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  22  .00  )  □  Rent  (Unit  Cost  $^ 
Other-Explain:  


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:    Current  Affairs,  24  Danbury  Road,  Wilton,  Connecticut 
06897  
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Descriptiva  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


"The  Work  Ethic:    A  Victim  of  Progress"  is  one  of  a  series  of  color  film- 
strips  dealing  with  contemporary  topics,  produced  by  Current  Affairs  Films.  It 
is  primarily  for  use  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  but  it  can  also  be  used 
effectively  with  civic  groups  and  other  adult  audiences. 

There  have  been  definite  signs  recently  that  the  attitude  that  many  Ameri- 
cans hold  toward  work  is  undergoing  a  dramatic  change.    This  filmstrip  deals  with 
the  causes  for  the  erosion  of  the  American  work  ethic. 

A  discussion  guide  is  included  in  this  f ilmstrip-cassette  package. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


Work  Ethics  Project,  VPI  &  SU 


Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 


ADDRESS: 


102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA  24061 


PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AIMD/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER{S) 


Work  Is  Child's  Play 


1973 


Miller  Production  Incorporated 
800  West  Avenue /Box  5584 
Austin,  Texas  78763 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
IE 
□ 
□ 


□ 


Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image  □  Why  Work 

Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      □  Ethical  Conduct  □  Job  Satisfaction 

Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement  □  Other 

Hardcopy   Pages  (no.) 


Paper  Bound 
Video  Tape  _ 
Film  27 


Pages  (no.) 


  Minutes  (no.)  ( 

Minutes  (no.)  ( 
Slides  and  Film  Strips     (    )  B&W 


B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size 

B&W(x)  Color -16 Size  (mm) 
(    )  Coldr;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 


Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette 

Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

Pre-Kthru3  114-6  S  7-8  K  9-10  H  11-12  K  13-14  □  Adult 
Teacher    B  Teacher  Educator    S  Administrator  E  Other  Parents 

Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service  (    )  in-service 

State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

Other  Business  people 


IS  Specialized  training  required  for  optimum  use  of  these  materials?  □  ves  a  No 

IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?    H  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  B  No 

STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


B  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  300.00  )     □  Rent    (Unit  Cost  $  )  S  Free  (on  loan  basis 

Other-Explain:  Film  may  be  rented  from  Miller  Productions  also.  m  Texas) 

TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:    Resource  Center.  Texas  Education  Agency^  2Q1  F.a«t  nth 
Street,  Austin,  TX  78701 
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Descriptive  Ah^stract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brrei  »;.*v-5:  or  the  conr;,.-.  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  descriouc       ... ;  bOdce  provideo. 

"Work  Is  Ch  ld's  Pi   /'  'b  a  '   ent-.-sevc..  •  i-:ute  color  film  which  sensitively 
portrays  young  people  grr..         ,  d    e.  i  n  Lr:_,--ci      ^vering  themselves  in  relation 
to  the  world  around  them.     'I:.c  ;.hrc2  part  pcocess  of  awareness,  exploration,  and 
experience  develops  tj  the  accomp.- '.inent  of  original  music  by  Bobby  Bridger  of 
RCA  Records.    Produced  for  Lusintrss  people,  educators,  parents  and  students,  the 
film  increases  understani ;  .-.^  need  for  and  the  benefits  of  creative  and 

meaningful  Career  Education  as      t-  >^t  of  the  total  educational  system. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


Resource  Center 


Texas  Education  Agency 


ADDRESS: 


201  East  11th  Street 


Austin,  TX  78701 


PHONE:  475-3468 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


The  Worker  in  Modern  Society- 


January  1974 


Mary  Bredemeier 
J,  Henry  Zanzalari 


THE  WORKER 


MOOERN  SOCiET> 


bJBJEC  i  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


□  Realistic  Self-image 
S  Ethical  Conduct 

□  Career  Advancement 


□  Pride  in  Good  Worknnanship 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job 

□  Occupational  Choice 

□  Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 

B  Paper  Bound   345    Page  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color 

)  B  &  W     (    )  Color;  Audio 

)  Cassette 


IE  Why  i/Vork 

□  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Other 


Size 

Size  (mm) 
)Yes  (  )No 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  '''ides  and  Film  Strips  ( 

□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel 

□  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     0  4-6   □  7-8   □9-10     S  11-12  H  13-14  □Adult 
S  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □Other 

□  Teacher  Educator     (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  ^KECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  □  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?    □Yes  ^  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


H  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  5  .00  )  □  Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other-Explain:   


□  Free 


TO  ORDER  PLEASE  CONTACT'     Curriculum  Laboratory,  Rutgers  -  The  State  University, 
Building  4103  -  Kilmer  Campus,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
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Descriptivs  Abstract 


Directions;  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


The  Worker  in  Modern  Society"  is  a  history  of  work  in  the  United  States. 
The  history  takes  the  reader  from  the  condition  of  the  worker  before  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  to  the  worker  of  the  1970' s  protected  by  numerous  benefits. 
Labor  union,  the  black  movement,  women's  movement,  ecological  and  anti-war  move- 
ment are  discussed.     This  history  of  our  working  society  provides  a  background 
for  study  of  our  established  work  ethic. 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON  NAME:  Brenda  Carr,  Laboratory  Assistant 

SUBMITTING  

ABSTRACT        AGENCY:        Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 


ADDRESS:       102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA    24061       PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S} 


Working 


Current 


Michael  Creedinan 

Bee  Morris,  Consultant 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


□  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    0  Realistic  Self-image     H  Why  Work 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      □  Ethical  Conduct         □  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

□  Hardcopy    Pages  (no.) 

□  Paper  Bound   Pages  (no.) 


□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  ( 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  ( 

S  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (  )B&W 


B  &  W  (•    )  Color  Size 

B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

(    )  Color;  Audio:  (x)Yes  (  )No 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


H  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette    (x  )  Records 

□  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

[EPre-Kthru3    ^4-6  117-8  0  9-10     □11-12   □  13-14  □Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  m  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   H  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  H  Yes  □No 

STIPULATIONS    Students  worksheets  only  may  be  j>roduced .  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


B  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  64.50  )  □Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other-Explain:   With  cassette.  $56.50  with  records 


) 


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  BFA  Educational  Media,  2211  Michigan  Avenue.  Santa 
Monica,  California  90404 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


^ease  v^Tite  a  brief  dP':cMDtion  of  the  content  of  the  materia!  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
jmi*  vour  desciption  to  the  soace  provided. 


•   5;pries  of  four   .iimstrips  and  four  cassettes  titled  "Working''  deal? 
to! lowing  four  c  )nccp':s:    Wh^^  work;  What  you're  worth;  On-the-job;  and 
^.-c-  .   ^or  the  future. 

Th^  objectives  of  this  series  include:     (1)   to  recognize  that  there  are 
several  different  reasons  why  people  work;   (2)  to  recognize  that  different  occu- 
I  pations  demand  different  skills;  responsibilities,  and  therefore  demand  different 
salaries;   (3)  to  examine  a  number  of  different  occupations  and  the  necessary 
training  and  experience  they  demand;  and  (4)  to  describe  ways  to  predict  and 
prepare  for  jobs  in  the  future. 

The  package  includes  a  teaching  guide  and  student  worksheets  that  may  be 
reproduced . 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


NAME: 


Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 


AGENCY: 


Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 


ADDRESS: 


102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA  24061 


PHONE:  951-6836 
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I 


W^RK  ETHIC 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPERIS) 


Wor' 


197- 


LL-vd  Sty 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL. 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  L£VEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


m  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    □  Realistic  Self-image     S  Why  Work 

□  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job       □  Ethical  Conduct         □  Job  Satisfaction 

□  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    S  Other 

□  Hardcopy   Pages  (no.) 

□  Paper  Bound  Pages  (no.) 

□  Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size 

□  Film  Minutes  (no.)  (    )  B&W(    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

E  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (     )  B&W     fx)  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 

□  Ai  iio  Tapes    (    )  Reel     (    )  Cassette 

S  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handic'-^ned    L  Other  (Indicate) 

SPre-Kthru3    □4-6  □  7-8  DQ-IO     [11112   □  13-14  □Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Adrninistrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator     (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrator.';  D  Guidance  Personnel 

□  Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  m  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   S  Yes  □No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □No 

STIPULATIONS     All  rights  reserved  ^ 

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:   


II  Purchase  (Unit  costs  49.50  )  □Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other— Explain:  


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  E.  D.  Randier,  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 
Corporation,  165  S.  Main  Street,  Bowling  Green,  VA  22427  
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Descriptiva  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  materiai  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


This  filmstrip  series  relates  the  interdependence  of  individuals  working 
together  for  society  as  a  whole.    Case  studies  in  the  mining  and  coffee  indus- 
tries, for  example,  relate  their  products,  services  and  technology  to  the  needs 
of  individuals  dependent  upon  them.     The  interdependence  of  the  institutions  of 
economics,  education,  political  organization  and  social  control  are  related 
realistically  on  a  level  that  can  be  understood  by  lower  elementary  level 
students • 


Abstract  Prepared  in  1975 


PERSON 

SUBMITTING 

ABSTRACT 


AGENCY: 


NAME: 


Work  Ethics  Project;  VPI  &  SU 


Charles  Curry,  Project  Director 


ADDRESS: 


102  War  Memorial  Gym 


Blacksburg,  VA  24061 


PHONE:  951-6836 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


TITLE  OF 



MATERIALS 

World  of  Work 

DATE  OF 

DEVELOPMENT 

June  1971 

AND/OR  REVISION 

R.  T.  Benson, 

B.  V.  Burkett 

NAME  OF 

A.  K.  Jensen, 

Betty  P.  Watkins 

DEVELOPER(S) 

'i 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


S  Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    S  Realistic  Self-image        Why  Woik 

S  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      S  Ethical  Conduct  B  Job  ^gftji^faction 

H  Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement  □  Other 

□  Hardcopy   Pages  (no.) 


216   Pages  (no.) 

 Minutes  (no.)  ( 

Minutes  (no.)  ( 
□  Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W 


S  Paper  Bound 

□  Video  Tape. 

□  Film   


)  B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size 

)  B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

(    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□  Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel    (    )  Cassette 

E  Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

□  Pre-Kthru3     0  4-6  □  7-8  H9-10     □1M2   □13-14  □Adult 

□  Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

□  Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

□  State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators  □  Guidance  Personnel 
Kl  Other   Prevocational  Education  Teachers 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  B  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?    □  Yes  H  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □No 

STIPULATIONS  • 

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  >   •  >  


H  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  5.00  )  □  Rent  (Unit  Cost  $^ 
Other-Explain:  


) 


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT;     Vocational  Education  Media  Center,  109  Freeman  Hall, 
Clems on  University,  Clemson,  South  Carolina  29631  
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DMcriptiva  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


The  World  of  Work  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  an  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  work  and  the  personal  satisfaction  and  financial  benefits  which 
can  be  derived  from  wprk.    The  unit  provides  students  with  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
broad  categories  of  occupations  performed  in  the  world  of  work,  the  interdepen- 
dence of  the  occupational  fields  upon  each  other,  and  the  contributions  of  each 
to  our  economic  system.    The  unit  is  designed  to  develop  the  desirable  attitudes 
and  work  habits  which  will  enable  the  students  to  secure  employment  and  be 
successful  in  it . 


The  World  of  Work  consists  of  20  activities.    The  activity  includes  objec- 
tive s7~tooTs~and~TquTpment  lists,  materials  required,  and  procedures.  Trans- 
parency masters  and  student  work  sheets  are  indued. 
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WORK  ETHIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  SEARCH 


1tarAttita«fe  bCbmgiM: 


TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND/OR  REVISION 

NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER(S) 


Your  Attitude  is  Changing 


1966 


E.N.  Chapm#,n 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□ 

m 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 


Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    H  Realistic  Self-lmsge  □  Why  Work 

Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      H  Ethical  Conduct  S  Job  Satisfaction 

Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement  □  Other 

Hardcopy  Pages  (no.) 


217    Pages  (no.) 
  Minutes  (no.)  ( 


Paper  Bound 
Video  Tape  _ 

Film  Minutes  (no.) 

Slides  and  Film  Strips  ( 
Audio  Tapes    (    )  Reel  ( 


B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size 

(    )  B  &  W  (    )  Color  Size  (mm) 

(    )  Color;  Audio:  (  )Yes  (  )No 


B  &  W 
)  Cassette 

Regular    □  Disadvantaged  □  Handicapped    □  Other  (Indicate) 

Pre-Kthru3     □4-6   □7-8   \J9m     H  11-12   S  13-14   a  Adult 
Teacher    □  Teacher  Educator    □  Administrator  □  Other 

Teacher  Educator    (    )  pre-service   (    )  in-service 

State  Personnel    □  Local  Administrators   □  Guidance  Personnel 

Other  (Indicate) 


IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  E  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   g]  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS   All  rights  reserved  ^_ 

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


E  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  5.95  )  □  Rent  (Unit  Cost  $ 
Other— Explain:  


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:  Science  Research  Associates,  259  East  Erie  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


"Your  Attitude  is  Changing"  helps  the  student  adjust  to  the  change  made  from 
going  to  school  to  going  to  work. 

The  author  wants  the  student  to  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  work,  his 
boss  and  fellow  employees. 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.     The  first  part  deals  with  one*s  per- 
sonality and  how  to  build  a  more  positive  attitude.     The  second  part  explores 
the  world  of  work  and  provides  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to  discover  many 
excellent  jobs  for  which  he  might  like  to  prepare.    The  third  part  demonstrates 
to  the  student  how  to  keep  his  first  job  and  move  to  a  better  one. 

The  author  uses  examples  and  stories  which  help  to  clarify  his  point  and 
to  make  the  material  interesting. 
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TITLE  OF 
MATERIALS 

DATE  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
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NAME  OF 
DEVELOPER{S) 


Your  Attitude  is  Showing 
A  Primer  on  Human  Relations 


Second  Edition  -  1972 


Elwood  N.  Chapman,  Chaffey  College, 
Alta  Loma,  California 


SUBJECT  OF  MATERIAL: 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL: 


INTENDED  AUDIENCE: 

TARGET  LEVEL  OF 
AUDIENCE 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
USE: 


□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
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m 
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Pride  in  Good  Workmanship    H  Realistic  Self-image     □  Why  Work 
Getting  and  Holding  a  Job      H  Ethical  Conduct         H  Job  Satisfaction 
Occupational  Choice  □  Career  Advancement    □  Other 

Hardcopy    Pages  (no.) 

Paper  Bound     215     Pages  (no.) 


Video  Tape   Minutes  (no.)  ( 

Film  Minutes  (no.)  ( 

Slides  and  Film  Strips      (    )  B&W 
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IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  □  No 
IS  MATERIAL  COPYRIGHTED?   E  Yes  □  No 

IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS  All  rights  reserved  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS:  


B  Purchase  (Unit  cost  $  3.90  )  □  Rent  (Unit  Cost  $_ 
Other-Explain:  


□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:     Science  Research  Associatefe,  Inc  . ,  College  Division, 
1540  Page  Mill  Road,  Palo  Alto,  California  94304 
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Descriptiva  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  limit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


"Your  Attitude  is  Showing  is  a  positive  book.     It  has  helped  individuals  at 
all  ages  and  backgrounds  play  their  human  relations  roles  with  greater  under- 
standing and  sensitivity.     It  has  been  of  special  help,  however,  to  the  young 
person  faced  with  the  problem  of  bridging  the  gap  between  school  life  and  the 
world  of  work  because  it  has  prepared  him  to  cope  with  the.  many  human  problems 
that  were  waiting  for  him." 


This  book  is  aimed  at  tlA  high  school  student  and/or  college  student  about 
to  enter  the  world  of  work  or  on  his  first  job. 


attitudes . 


The  author  uses  case  problems  of  realistic  situations  to  develop  positive 
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IS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  REQUIRED  FOR  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  THESE  MATERIALS?  □  Yes  m  No 
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IF  "YES"  WILL  PERMISSION  BE  GRANTED  FOR  DUPLICATION?  □  Yes  □  No 

STIPULATIONS   All  rights  reserved  

PROVISIONS  FOR  ACQUIRING  MATERIALS: 
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□  Free 


TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CONTACT:    Learning  Resource  Center,  Virginia  Commonwealth  Univer- 
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Descriptive  Abstract 


Directions:  Please  write  a  brief  description  of  the  content  of  the  material  indicated  on  the  front  side  of  this 
sheet.  Please  linnit  your  description  to  the  space  provided. 


"You're  Hired  1    Getting  the  Right  Job  for  You"  includes  a  student  activity 
book  and  teacher's  manual  plus  two  different  types  of  instructional  aids,  10  flip 
charts  on  interviews  and  15  posters  on  career  cluE^tets,    This  unit  is  concerned 
with  the  process  of  finding  the  right  job,  submitting  applications,  facing  the 
interviewer  and  following  up  after  the  interview.  |^  The  students  is  involved  in 
decisions  about  himself,  his  attitudes  and  persona|j.Jt:x.iri  relation  to  finding  the 
correct  job.     Student  activities  in  the  booklet  make  job  hunting  more  interesting. 
The  teacher's  manual  includes  a  bibliography,  audiovisual  materials,  transparen- 
cies, kits  and  resource  information  (state  and  federal). 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  following  report  encompasses  the  progress  and 
activities  of  the  New  York  State  Research  Coordinating 
Jnit  for  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1975  and  ending 
June  30,  1975. 
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I.     CONSULTATIVE  SERVICES 


A.  During  the  past  six  months,  staff  members  provided  consultative 
services  to  the  following  institutions  and  organizations: 

1.  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 

2.  Northeast  Region  Occupational  Education  representatives 

3.  Onsite  visits  to  Career  Education  projects  in  the  following  places: 
Binghamton,  Elmira,  Owego,  Niagara-Orleans,  Indian  River,  Canton, 
Rensselaer,  Yorktown  Heights,  Charlotte  Valley,  Oneonta,  New  York  City, 
Yonkers,  Rockland  County.     (All  for  evaluation  purposes,) 

4.  Local  education  agencies  conducting  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  projects  under  Title  I  special  grants  set  aside 
for  vocational  education, 

5.  EPDA  Leadership  Development  program. 

6.  Elmira  consumer  homemaking  workshop. 

B,  Staff  members  provided  consultative  services  to  the  following  New  York 
State  agencies: 

1,  Department  of  Corrections 

2,  Department  of  Commerce 

3,  Education  Department,  Division  of  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 

4,  Education  Department,  Bureau  of  Inservice  Education 

5,  Education  Department,  Bureau  of  Health  Occupations  Education 

6,  Education  Department,  Bureau  of  Trade  and  Technical  Education 

7,  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 


II.     CONFERENCE  ATTENDANCE 


A,     Staff  members  attended  the  following  conferences  and  seminars  and/or 
made  presentations  to  the  following: 

1,  Menands  Career  Conference 

2,  New  York  City  conference  on  "Bread  and  Butterflies"  films 

3,  Denver  RCU  conference 

4,  New  York  City  Occupational  Education  Community  College  Co-op 
Teachers '  Conference 

5,  NYS  Civil  Service  Department  Public  Administrators*   Intern  Program 

6,  Business  Industry/Education  Coordinators 

7,  City  University  of  New  York  advisory  meetings 

8,  Columbia  Memorial  School  of  Nursing 

9,  NYS  Association  of  X-Ray  Technologists 

10,  American  Statistical  Association 

11,  American  Society  for  Public  Administrators 

12,  U.S.  Census  Planning  meeting  for  Capitol  District  SMSA 

13,  IBM,  Franklin  Lakes,  New  Jersey,  Conference  on  Word  Processing 

14,  Columbia  Teachers'   College  Conference  on  Word  Processing 
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111.     DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTERNAL  PROJECTS 


A.  A  staff  member  was  involved  in  the  revision  of  the  Regents'  position 
paper. on  values. 

B.  Planning  meetings  were  held  with  the  Ad  Hoc  Metric  Advisory  Committee 
and  with  the  Metric  Task  Force. 

C.  A  staff  member  is  involved  in  exploring  directions  for  research  and 
evaluation  of  manpower  type  programs, 

D.  Activities  are  underway  for  the  development  of  a  liaison  with  the 
Manpower  Planning  Secretariat, 

E.  A  CETA  evaluation  proposal  was  developed  and  a  CETA  Trainee  Profile 
Interim  Report  was  completed. 

F.  A  staff  member  presented  ''Bread  and  Butterflies"  (TV  modules  in  career 
education)   to  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grade  teachers  in  Rochester,  New  York. 

G.  A  meeting  was  held  with  administrators  and  staff  from  Syracuse  to  discuss 
MDTA  closeout. 

H.  An  Industrial  Arts  Mobility  Study  was  discussed  with  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Arts  staff, 

I.  An  advisory  meeting  was  held  with  City  University  of  New  York  research 
and  development  staff. 

J.     The  new  concept  '*word  processing'*  was  discussed  with  staff  of  the  Albany 
IBM  office, 

K.     A  staff  meeting  was  held  with  Bureau  of  Inservice  Education  staff  to 
discuss  evaluation  of  inservice  workshops. 

L.     Report  #1  of  the  Decision  Oriented  Evaluation  System  (DOES)  was  drafted. 

M.     Seven  clusters  of  learner  benefits  for  the  Bureau  of  Inservice  Education 
Coordinator  Programs  were  developed. 

N.     A  planning  session  was  held  with  community  college  health  occupations 
education  staff  for  the  development  of  1975-76  workshops. 

0.     The  Mobility  Study  of  Teacher  Education  Graduates;     Patterns  of  Employment, 
Education,  and  Selected  Characteristics  was  completed. 

P.     Data  collection  for  the  lA  Publishing  Center  was  completed. 

Q.     Attributes  and  objectives  for  EPDA,  Part  F,  Section  552  Leadership 
Development  Training  Program  Evaluation  were  completed. 

R.     A  staff  member  assisted  in  the  development  and  submission  of  an  ESAA 
Foundation  of  the  Arts  proposal. 
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S.    A  staff  mornber  planned  the  evaluation  of  Industry/Education  programs 
in  New  York  State. 

T.    A  staff  member  assisted  in  the  development  of  a  plan  to  develop  an 
instructional  delivery  system  in  agri-business  skills  for  migrant 
workers.     (Planned  activities  were  dropped.) 


IV.    AVAILABLE  COMPLETED  FINAL  OR  SUMMARY  REPORTS 

A.  Form  1  -  Participants'  Evaluation  of  Inservice  Teacher  Workshops, 

B.  Form  2  -  Observers'  Evaluation  of  Participants  of  Inservice  Teacher 
Workshops. 

C.  NYSECA  Conference  Evaluation  (1974). 

D.  Career  Project  Summaries  and  Evaluation  of  Adult  Homemaking  Consumer 
Projects  (not  available  for  general  distribution). 

E.  CETA  Trainee  Profile  Interim  Report  (Education  Department  use  only). 


v.,    PLANNED  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Continuing  activities  with  the  Metric  Council. 

B.  Work  will  continue  on  the  Regents'  position  paper  on  values. 

C.  A  joint  occupational  counseling  related  project  is  being  planned  with 
the  Bureau  of  Guidance. 

D.  The  CETA  annual  report  is  to  be  completed.     Field  visits  to  CETA  projects 
will  be  made  as  required.     The  completion  and  acceptance  of  the  CETA 
evaluation  proposal  is  expected. 

E.  A  staff  member  will  be  chairperson  for  the  Statewide  Career  Projects 
Validation. 

F.  The  Adult  Consumer  Homemaking  Conference  Evaluation  will  be  developed. 

G.  A  staff  member  will  prepare  a  publication  on  Health  Occupation  Teacher 
Competency. 

H.  The  R&D  Centers  at  Cornell  and  City  University  of  New  York  will  be 
moni  tored. 

I.  A  report  will  be  completed  on  occupational  education  in  the  five  large 
cities  of  New  York  State. 
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J.    Assistance  will  be  continued  in  Project  Reachout. 
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K.    The  data  will  be  analyzed  for  the  "Effect  on  Reading  Achievement  of 
Elementary  School  Students  Exposed  to  Industrial  Arts  Publishing 
Centers  in  New  York  City." 

L.    A  cost-benefit  analysis  system  for  New  Jersey  postsecondary  cooperative 
education  institutions  will  be  completed. 


VI.     MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES 

A.  The  Semi-Annual  Technical  Progress  Report  for  July  1,  1974  -  December  31,  1974 
was  completed. 

B.  Volume  VIII,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  RCU  Newsletter  were  p-iulished. 
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PREFACE 


As  a  part  of  The  Center's  Occasional  Paper  Series  designed  to  provide  educators  and  other  in- 
terested individuals  with  information  dealing  with  critical  issues  and  problems  surrounding  the  edu- 
cation of  human  beings,  The  Center  has  decided  to  include  a  recent  staff  development  presentation 
by  Dr.  Howard  Rosen  on  the  topic  of  "Recent  Manpower  Legislation  and  Programs:  Implications 
for  Research  and  Development." 

Dr.  Rosen,  Director  of  The  Office  of  Manpower  Research  and  Development,  Manpower  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  presents  in  his  lecture,  (1)  a  review  of  the  climate  of  the  1960s 
and  early  1970s  which  led  to  the  manpower  legislation  and  programs;  (2)  economic  situations  which, 
in  part,  account  for  the  current  state  of  manpower  legislation  and  programs;  and  (3)  the  implications 
for  research  and  development.  Rc^en's  ten  years  of  experience  as  the  chief  administrator  for  the 
Manpower  Research  and  Development  Office,  places  him  in  an  ideal  position  to  provide  insight  into 
the  effectiveness  of  manpower  programs  and  the  research  and  development  priorities  in  the  area  of 
manpower  education  programs. 

A  native  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Rosen  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity (1939);  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  (1942);  and  a  Doctorate 
in  Economics  (1956)  from  The  American  University.  Dr.  Rosen's  experience  includes  two  years  as 
an  administrator  in  private  industry;  four  years  of  teaching  at  Hampton  Institute;  and  twelve  years 
as  an  economist  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  addition  to  his  current  a^gnment  as  Director, 
Office  of  Manpower  Research  and  Development,  Manpower  Administration,  Dr.  Rosen  holds  the  con- 
current position  as  Professional  Lecturer,  School  of  Public  Administration,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Rosen  has  been  awarded  a  number  of  honors,  including  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
from  the  Department  of  Labor;  Group  Honor  Award  for  contribution  to  the  publication  of  the 
Report  of  the  Manpower  Conservation  Task  Force,  "One-Third  of  a  Nation";  Distinguished  Career 
Service  Award,  1973. 

Dr.  Rosen  is  the  author  of  several  publications  including: 

"The  Doctorate  Program  of  the  Manpower  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,"  The  Production  of  Manpower  Specialisti—A  Volume  of  Selected  Papers, 
Cornell  University,  1971 

"Social  Research:  A  Challenge  to  the  Now  Generation,"  Growth  and  Change, 
University  of  Kentucky,  April  1970 

"Vocational  Guidance:  Room  for  Improvement,"  Manpower,  Volume  1,  No.  7, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  August  1969 
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"Manpower  Supply  in  the  United  States/'  National  Vocational-Technical  Education 
Seminar  in  Occupational  Mobility  and  Migration,  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh,  April  1966 

"Vocational  Education:  Training  for  Yesterday's  Jobs?"  Occupational  Outlook 
Quarterly,  Vol.  10,  No.  2,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
May  1966. 

On  behalf  of  The  Center  for  Vocational  Education,  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  Rosen's 
lecture,  "Recent  Manpower  Legislation  and  Programs:  Implications  for  Research  and  Development." 


Robert  E.  Taylor 
Director 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
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RECENT  MANPOWER  LEGISLATION  AND  FROGRAMS: 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  implications  for  research  and  development  which  have  evolved 
from  the  recent  manpower  legislation  and  programs.  Before  I  get  to  the  specifics  of  my  topic,  I 
should  like  to  review  the  climate  of  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  which  led  to  the  manpower  legisla- 
tion and  programs.  Furthermore,  I  want  to  discuss  the  economic  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves in  1975  and  then  move  on  to  the  implications  for  research  and  development. 

During  the  early  1960s,  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  fear  about  automation  and  technologi- 
cal change  and  obsolete  skills  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
In  1961,  we  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  6.7  percent  with  about  4.7  million  people  unemployed. 
We  had  about  70.5  million  in  our  civilian  labor  force.  By  1962,  the  year  the  Manpower  Act  was 
passed,  the  unemployment  rate  had  dropped  to  5.5  percent  and  the  number  of  unemployed  had 
declined  to  less  than  4  million. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  established  a  centralized  decision- 
making system  in  which  the  important  decisions  as  to  the  distribution  of  funds  among  clients  were 
made  in  Washington.  The  act  also  called  for  assistance  to  categories  of  persons,  e.g.,  ex-offenders, 
Spanish-speaking  and  others. 

After  eleven  years  of  experience  with  the  MDTA,  the  Congress,  the  administrators  of  the  act 
and  the  administration  had  concluded  that  the  act  was  not  really  meeting  the  desired  objectives  of 
providing  the  best  and  most  effective  manpower  services  to  those  needing  training  and  other  ser- 
vices. To  set  the  record  straight,  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  the  MDTA  was  providing  services 
had  started  long  before  1973  when  Mr.  Nixon  signed  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act. 

CETA,  which  is  the  acronym  for  the  new  act,  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  flexible  and  de- 
centralized system  of  federal,  state  and  local  manpower  programs  for  . .  economically  disadvan- 
taged, unemployed  and  underemployed  persons."  Thus,  although  the  basic  clients  are  the  same  as 
those  ii^entified  in  the  MDTA,  the  decision-making  system  is  quite  different.  As  noted  earlier,  al- 
most all  decisions  were  made  in  Washington  under  the  MDTA.  Under  CETA,  many  of  the  toughest 
decisions  as  to  who  gets  the  manpower  money  and  who  delivers  the  training  and  other  services  are 
made  under  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  political  leader  known  as  the  prime  sponsor. 

Although  the  decision-making  system  has  been  drastically  changed,  the  categorical  issues  have 
not  been  completely  clarified.  Many  of  the  same  categorical  groups  identified  in  the  original  legis- 
lation are  still  part  of  the  scene  under  CETA. 

Let  met  note  that  when  the  CETA  legislation  was  signed  in  1973  we  had  an  average  annual  rate 
of  unemployment  of  less  than  5  percent.  We  had  4.3  million  unemployed^nly  about  400,000  more 
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than  in  1962  when  the  MDTA  was  enacted.  Although  there  was  little  difference  in  the  number  of 
unemployed  in  1962  and  1973,  the  number  of  workers  in  our  civilian  labor  force  had  grown  by  26 
percent  from  70.6  mUlion  to  88.7  million.  Thus,  our  economy  had  developed  more  than  17  million 
mw  employment  opportunities  during  the  eleven-year  period.  This  explains  why  we  were  able  to 
place  most  of  those  trained  in  the  manpower  programs.  In  1973,  we  were  able  to  place  more  than 
60  percent  in  jobs.-* 

During  the  same  eleven-year  period,  some  very  significant  shifts  also  took  place  in  the  kinds  of 
clients  served.  For  example,  in  1963,  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  trainees  in  institutional  train- 
mg  programs  were  white.  By  1973,  the  proportion  of  white  trainees  had  dropped  to  66  percent. 
The  percentage  of  black  trainees  had  risen  from  21  percent  to  31  percent.  Almost  60  percent  of 
our  clients  were  classified  as  in  a  poverty  status.  Interestingly  enough,  31.5  percent  of  our  trainees 
were  Unemployment  Insurance  claimants  in  1963.  But  by  1973,  less  than  10  percent  were  UI  claim- 
ants. Keep  these  figures  in  mind  when  we  talk  about  our  problems  in  1975. 

It  is  far  too  soon  to  pass  judgment  on  whether  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  is  doing  a  much  better  job  in  providing  service  than  the  MDTA.  We  will  not  know  for  another 
year  or  two  whether  the  prime  sponsors-the  governors— and  the  mayors  are  providing  new  wine  in 
new  bottles  or  providing  old  wine  in  old  bottles  or  providing  combination  offerings.  The  wine 
tasters  of  the  future-sometimes  known  as  evaluators— will  eventually  provide  us  with  answers  to 
these  conundrums. 

The  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  CETA  will  be  muddied  by  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  five  months.  Somehow,  the  economy  seemed  to  be  poised  in  December  1974  as  though  it 
were  a  small  snowball  going  down  a  hill  covered  with  loose  and  adhesive  snow.  Without  going  into 
the  details  as  to  why  and  how  the  economy  moved  into  the  current  recession,  the  fact  is  that  the 
economy  of  April  1975  is  not  the  same  one  that  we  had  at  the  end  of  1974. 

In  March  1975,  we  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  8.7  percent  and  some  8.0  million  Americans 
couldn't  find  jobs.  This  is  the  highest  unemployment  rate  since  1941.  Our  economy  has  lost  2.6 
million  jobs  since  September  1974.  The  March  increase  in  joblessness  was  shared  all  across  the 
board  by  virtually  all  worker  groups.  Blue-collar  workers  have  been  particularly  hit  hard  by  job- 
lessness. The  unemployment  rate  for  construction  workers  was  up,  to  18.1  percent,  while  the  rate 
for  manufacturing  workers  rose  for  the  tenth  consecutive  month  to  11.4  percent-more  than  double 
a  year  ago. 

Congress  and  the  President  reacted  to  the  rise  in  unemployment  by  passing  the  "Emergency 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1974."^  This  piece  of  legislation  now  dominates  the 
manpower  scene.  The  concentration  is  now  on  public  service  jobs  fpi^employed  and  underem- 
ployed persons.  The  act  also  establishes  a  temporary  federal  program'of  special  unemployment 
assistance  for  unemployed  workers  who  are  not  eligible  for  unemployment  allowances. 


•^Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  April  1975,  pp.  53. 

Public  Law  93-567,  93rd  Congress,  H.R.  16596,  December  31,  1974. 
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In  reviewing  the  April  1975  situation,  one  ought  to  start  thinking  about  what  can  the  current 
manpower  programs  do  to  alleviate  the  unemployment  situation.  The  first  point  that  must  be  made 
clear  is  that  not  even  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  manpower  programs  are  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  these  programs,  alone,  can  resolve  the  unemployment  problem  facing  this  country.  Manpower 
programs  are  simply  one  of  many  tools  that  can  be  used  during  a  recession.  Fiscal  and  monetary 
stimuli  must  be  used  to  create  employment  opportunities.  Manpower  programs  have  different  func- 
tions and  contributions  to  make  during  a  recession  than  during  a  growth  period. 

The  current  economic  downturn  is  the  sharpest  one  experienced  during  the  history  of  the  mod- 
ern manpower  programs.  These  are  two  kinds  of  reactions  we  can  have  during  a  recession.  We  can 
have  only  a  quick  knee-jerk  reaction  to  this  recession  or  we  can  start  to  put  manpower  programs 
into  new  perspectives  at  this  time.  I  hope  that  this  recession  will  force  us  into  thinking  more  broadly 
about  the  potential  contributions  of  manpower  programs  in  developing  our  human  resources  not 
only  for  the  short  run  but  also  for  the  long  run. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  first  reaction  of  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  the  sharp  rise  in  un- 
employment was  to  put  unemployed  workers  back  on  to  payrolls  as  quickly  as  possible  through  the 
public  service  employment  program.  This  is  fastest  and  most  efficient  way  to  get  money  into  the 
hands  of  unemployed  workers  and  to  provide  them  with  jobs  at  the  same  time.  Despite  the  short- 
term  effectiveness  of  this  program,  it  does  not  provide  new  skills  and  does  not  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  our  human  resources. 

The  question  I  want  to  raise  is  whether  we  ought  not  to  think  of  using  this  period  of  recession 
as  an  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  developing  our  human  resources  for  the  day  when  unemploy- 
ment will  decline  and  employment  will  rise.  I  submit  that  this  recession  can  be  used  to  improve  the 
skill  level  of  thousands  of  workers  so  that  they  will  eventually  be  able  to  move  back  into  productive 
employment  at  higher  levels  of  skills  and  earnings  when  the  economy  improves. 

If  we  take  the  opportunity  that  time  gives  us,  we  can  provide  longer  in-depth  training  than  is 
customarily  provided  in  the  regular  training  programs.  The  Office  of  Manpower  Research  and  De- 
velopment has  conducted  demonstration  programs  in  which  workers  of  little  skill  and  limited  edu- 
cation have  been  given  intensive  training  by  working  craftsmen  from  industry  for  periods  of  six 
months  and  more.  These  trainees  have  been  able  to  earn  far  more  than  the  MDTA  institutional 
trainees  who  are,  customarily,  given  shorter  periods  of  training.  More  programs  which  are  directly 
tied  to  high  quality  training  should  be  tried  in  order  to  make  productive  use  of  recession  time. 

One  of  the  questions  that  we  have  never  faced  squarely  in  this  country  is  the  issue  of  the  waste 
of  human  resources.  We  are  already  beginning  to  hear  about  apprentices  losing  their  jobs  and  man- 
power training  program  trainees  unable  to  find  employment.  To  let  partially  trained  apprentices 
go  and  to  let  manpower  trainees  join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  is  a  waste  of  economic  and  human 
resources.  We  ought  to  do  some  thinking  about  the  possibility  of  developing  institutions  or  institu- 
tional arrangements  which  will  prevent  the  loss  of  potentially  trained  manpower  during  periods  of 
less  than  full  employment.  As  a  nation,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  pay  the  cost  of  putting  military 
equipment  into  a  standby  baris  until  we  need  them.  We  have  not  yet  accepted  this  concept  in  think- 
ing about  our  human  resources.  If  we  adopted  a  policy  of  maintaining  or  even  increasing  our  training 
posture  during  periods  of  recession,  we  might  be  better  able  to  handle  problems  of  the  shortage  of 
trained  manpower  which  may  contribute  to  inflation  when  the  economy  recovers. 
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Before  turning  to  some  of  the  R  &  D  issues  which  have  evolved  from  the  recent  manpower 
legislation,  let  me  point  out  that  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  which 
emphasizes  decentralization-contains  a  title-Title  Ill-which  does  not  call  for  decentralization  but, 
instead,  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  research,  experimental,  demonstration  program  and  pilot 
projects  under  federal  control. 

Among  the  R  &  D  issues  which  have  floated  to  the  surface  is  the  need  to  examine  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  whole  CETA  system  that  is  in  the  process  of  being  installed. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  the  comprehensive  manpower  plans  that  have  been  developed. 
How  are  they  developed?  By  whom?  What  are  the  qualifications  of  the  planners?  What  kinds  of 
information  were  used  in  developing  plans?  What  kind  of  information  is  missing?  What  is  the  re- 
lationship between  the  proposed  plan  and  the  accomplishments  during  the  year  the  plan  is  instituted? 
We  need  tp  examine,  on  a  regional  basis,  the  relationship  among  all  the  plans  in  order  to  determine 
problems  of  overlap  and  replication. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  the  planning  councils  established  under  each  prime  sponsor. 
How  representative  are  they?  How  effective  are  they?  What  use  is  being  made  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  planning  councils? 

The  same  set  of  questions  can  be  applied  to  the  Manpower  Services  Councils  which  are  supposed 
to  review  the  plans  of  the  prime  sponsor  and  the  state  agencies  responsible  for  providing  services  to 
the  sponsors. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Dr.  Ripley  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  at  The  Ohio  State 
University  is  conducting  a  project  for  the  Office  of  Manpower  Research  and  Development  which  is 
attempting  to  analyze  the  performance  of  state  and  local  officials  and  various  organizational  arrange- 
ments during  the  first  year  of  the  formal  existence  of  CETA.  The  study  is  concentrating  on  admin- 
istrative patterns  of  implementation  and  on  patterns  of  client  service  among  all  CETA  grantees  in 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  R&D  component  of  CETA  specifically  directs  us  to  establish  a  program  which  will,  ". . . 
contribute  to  the  formulation  of  manpower  policy;  development  or  improvement  of  manpower  pro- 
prams;  increased  knowledge  about  labor  market  processes;  reduction  of  unemployment  and  its  rela- 
tionships to  price  stability;  "  In  addition  we  are  told  to  be  concerned  with  developing  improved 

techniques  for  forecasting  manpower  supply  and  demand  and  easing  the  transition  from  school  to 
work,  etc. 

Title  III  of  CETA  contains  references  to  youth,  offenders,  persons  of  limited  English-speaking 
abUity,  older  workers,  veterans,  Indians  and  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  some  of  the  other  R&D  issues  which  are  evolving  from  recent  manpower 
legislation  and  programs. 

Here  are  some  of  the  R  &  D  questions  we  need  to  think  about  concerning  the  public  service 
employment  program  which  now  is  the  taU  wagging  the  manpower  programs  in  the  U.S. 
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The  emergency  public  service  employment  signed  by  President  Ford  on  December  31,  1974, 
authorizes  $2.5  billion  for  330,  000  new  jobs.  Although  the  legislation  calls  for     .  .  where  feasible 
to  provide  .  .  .  related  training  and  services,"  no  one  expects  much  in  the  way  of  training  to  be  con- 
ducted under  this  act. 

Again,  I  want  to  underscore  that  this  country  labors  under  the  delusion  that  we  have  discovered 
the  Holy  Grail  of  perpetual  full  employment.  When  an  economic  downturn  does  occur  we  act  shocked 
and  are  usually  immobilized  for  too  long  a  period.  We  act  as  if  it  can  never  happen  to  us. 

We  never  want  to  acknowledge  that  we  need  to  be  prepared  in  advance  for  recessions.  We  need 
to  have  on  hand  an  inventory  of  programs  which  should  help  smooth  fluctuation  in  economic  activ- 
ity during  a  period  of  increased  unemployment.  Instead  of  regarding  public  service  employment  as 
one  of  our  proven  manpower  tools  we  consider  it  as  a,     . .  last  ditch  emergency  measure  rather 
than  a  sTtaple  of  public  policy."^ 

Some  European  countries  have  long  used  public  service  employment  as  a  device  for  providing 
useful  work  experience  and  skill  acquisition  for  their  citizens  who  can't  make  it  in  the  regular  job 
market.  Eventually,  some  of  these  citizens  can  move  to  nonsubsidized  jobs  in  either  th^  public  or 
private  sector.  For  most  of  the  other  participants  in  their  public  service  employment  programs  it 
is  transitional  activity  which  is  available  only  during  periods  of  economic  slow  downs.  ^ 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  funds  should  be  available  for  public  service  jobs  regardless 
of  the  level  of  national  unemployment.  A  public  service  employment  program  can  be  used  which 
will  expand  or  contract  triggered  to  rates  of  unemployment. 

Some  of  the  R  &  D  needs  evolving  from  the  current  public  service  employment  program  are: 

1.  How  many  of  these  jobs  are  really  new,  i.e.  additional? 

2.  What  are  the  costs  and  benefits  of  a  public  service  employment  program? 

3.  Which  jobs  offer  the  greatest  transitional  opportunities  to  unsubsidized  jobs? 

4.  What  are  the  institutional  impediments  such  as  civil  service  regulations  which 
hinder  the  effectiveness  of  the  program? 

5.  What  impact  does  public  service  employment  have  on  aggregate  unemployment? 

6.  What  impact  does  it  have  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  public  services? 

7.  ^What  impact  does  it  have  on  local  economies? 

8.  Who  get  the  jobs  and  what  kinds  of  jobs  do  they  get? 


^National  Planning  Association,  A  Public  Service  Employment  Program:  Effective  Manpower 
Strategy,  Report  No.  137,  Washington,  D.C.,  July  1974,  p.  1. 
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9.  Do  we  need  a  triggering  device  for  public  service  employment  programs? 


10.  If  so,  at  what  level  of  unemployment  should  the  trigger  go  off? 

11.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  public  service  employment  as  a  substitute  for 
sheltered  work  shops? 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  several  other  federal  agencies,  in  cooperation  with  Ford  Founda- 
tion, are  now  engaged  in  a  national  demonstration  project  on  supported  employment  which  may 
provide  some  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  I  have  raised. 

Some  of  the  longer  term  issues  we  are  exploring  include: 

A  major  effort  to  bring  in  under  manpower  programs  a  group  of  disadvantaged  clients  requiring 
special  and  innovative  programs.  We  are  providing  "supported  work"  for  former  drug  addicts,  ex- 
offenders,  school  dropouts  and  welfare  mothers.  Persons  participating  in  the  program  in  thirteen 
cities  will  work  for  Public  and  private  employers  doing  housing  maintenance  and  rehabilitation, 
neighborhood  beaifelScation,  and  providing  services  to  the  elderly.  These  workers  will  be  given 
paychecks  for  performing  work  while  they  develop  an  employment  record.  It  is  hoped  that  most 
or  all  of  these  workers  will  be  eventually  moved  off  supported  work  to  unsubsidized  private  or  pub- 
lic jobs. 

Another  major  R&D  effort  will  be  concerned  with  an  experimental  project  to  test  whether 
income  assistance  provided  to  ex-offenders  as  they  leave  prison  will  reduce  recidivism.  This  con- 
cept of  transitional  income  to  ex-offenders  has  been  tried  on  a  limited  scale  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
We  now  expect  to  test  it  on  a  larger  scale  in  two  other  states.  If  the  findings  of  our  Maryland  pro- 
ject are  replicated  on  a  larger  scale,  we  may  come  up  with  a  new  and  significant  technique  for  re- 
ducing recidivism  among  ex-prisoners  in  the  U.S. 

Despite  the  downturn  in  the  economy,  we  are  expanding  to  seven  cities  a  successful  program 
for  placing  professionally  trained  minority  women  who  are  underutilized  and  unemployed  in  jobs 
commensurate  with  their  training  and  skills.  This  demonstration  project  was  conducted  in  Atlanta 
and  Houston  and  is  now  being  tested  in  five  other  cities.  We  are  learning  that  we  can  answer  the 
arguments  of  employers  ihat  they  cannot  find  qualified  minority  applicants  for  professional  jobs 
if  we  do  a  careful  screening  and  recruitment  job.  We  have  already  placed  more  than  200  minority 
women  in  jobs  in  two  cities.  Most  of  these  women  are  working  in  jobs  in  which  minority  women 
had  never  been  employed  and  some  are  working  in  jobs  in  which  the  employers  had  never  used 


women. 


One  of  the  greatest  R&D  needs  which  existed  under  the  MDTA  and  still  exists  under  CETA 
is  to  develop  an  R  &  D  strategy  which  can  improve  the  Employment  Service  and  make  it  into  a 
more  effective  and  efficient  manpower  instrument  that  will  be  more  responsive  to  the  clients  it 
serves  on  a  local  and  national  level.  Considerable  effort  is  being  devoted  within  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  develop  a  long-term  strategy  to  improve  the  productivity  of  the  E.S.  and  to  make  it  into 
a  more  flexible  public  institution  so  that  it  can  be  more  useful  under  different  economic  and  social 
conditions  as  a  labor  mSlrket  exchange  institution. 
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One  of  the  areas  of  greatest  needs  that  the  Office  of  Manpower  Research  and  Development 
faces  is  for  the  development  of  a  two-way  communication  system  between  a  centralized  R&D  pro- 
gram and  a  decentralized  operational  program.  We  need  to  learn  more  about  the  needs  of  the  local 
manpower  administrators  and  operators  so  that  the  R  &  D  program  can  provide  them  with  the  tools 
and  information  they  need  in  order  to  do  a  better  job  in  decision-making  and  the  delivery  of  service 
to  clients.  The  two-way  communication  system  must  also  provide  a  flow  of  information  and  ideas 
from  Washington  to  the  field. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  want  to  set  up  a  service  operation  for  every  administrator  who 
needs  data.  The  only  kind  of  R  &  D  work  that  can  make  sense  for  a  communication  system  must 
depend  on  models  that  can  be  exported  and  applied  elsewhere. 

A  last  area  of  R  &  D  need  that  seems  to  be  perpetually  with  us  is  the  old  issue  of  transition 
from  school  to  work.  Some  of  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Herbert  Fames  of  Ohio  State  in  his  longitu- 
dinal study  of  young  workers  has  given  us  a  new  perspective  about  the  mobility  and  job  hopping 
pattern  of  young  workers.  Dr.  Fames'  data  suggest  that  some  of  this  job-hopping  is  essentially  a 
test  of  the  labor  market.  Young  workers  often  move  from  job  to  job  in  order  to  improve  their 
status  and  leam  about  different  kinds  of  jobs,  i.e.  working  conditions,  skill  requirements,  wages 
and  advancement  opportunities.  In  fact,  many  job-hoppers  end  up  with  higher  wages  than  those 
who  stay  fixed  with  one  employer. 

Our  office  is  concerned  with  the  1.6  million  young  persons  who  graduated  from  high  school 
in  1974.  The  1.4  million  young  men  and  women  of  the  class  of  74  who  enrolled  in  college  are, 
at  least  temporarily,  not  a  problem  today.  We  may  be  worried  about  them  in  1978. 

Above,  all,  we  are  most  concemed  with  the  800,000  youth,  predominantly  sixteen-nineteen 
years  old,  who  left  school  during  the  year  ending  in  October  1974,  without  receiving  a  diploma. 
More  than  one  out  of  four  (28  percent)  of  these  dropouts  were  unemployed  last  year.  After  all 
the  millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  spent  to  keep  students  in  school  and  prepare  them  for  the 
transition  from  school  to  work,  we  still  find  ourselves  with  this  enormous  number  of  youngsters 
who  are  not  served  by  our  educational  institutions.  Whether  these  young  persons  are  dropouts 
or  pushouts  is  not  the  real  problem.  The  fact  remains  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  create  edu- 
cational or  training  institutions  that  will  enable  most  of  these  young  persons  to  make  a  painless 
transition  from  school  to  work. 

We  are  still  looking  for  the  ideas  or  programs  that  will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  drop- 
out problem. 

My  next  comments  are  as  critical  toward  manpower  programs  as  they  are  toward  our  educa- 
tional and  training  ir^itutions.  We  still  have  had  little  or  no  impact  on  the  unemployment  rates 
of  black  youngsters  in  our  society.  When  we  started  the  manpower  programs  in  1963,  black  young 
men—ages  sixteen  and  seventeen— had  an  unemployment  rate  of  27  percent.  Ten  years  later,  after 
millions  of  dollars  of  expenditures  on  the  manpower  and  educational  system,  their  unemployment 
rate  had  gone  up-^ot  down--to  34  percent.  The  rate  for  black  teenage  girls  has  remained  above 
30  percent  since  1963. 

In  March  1975  the  unemployment  rate  for  black  teenagers^sixteen-nineteen  for  both  sexes—has 
reached  a  tragic  level  of  41.6  percent.  This  means  that  two  out  five  black  teenagers  looking  for  jobs 
cannot  find  one. 
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The  employment  and  unemployment  problem  of  black  teenage  young  men  and  women  was 
and  is  a  priority  item  for  our  R  &  D  program.  Unfortunately,  we  have  now  reached  a  stage  of 
sophistication  and  skepticism  which  forces  us  to  warn  most  of  the  proposal  makers  that  we  are  no 
longer  interested  in  replicating  that  which  has  been  tested  and  failed  in  the  past.  Unless,  a  research 
or  experimental  or  demonstration  idea  recognizes  the  failures  of  the  past  and  suggests  an  innovative 
approach  to  the  difficult  and  complex  problem  of  black  teenage  unemployment,  we  are  not  inter- 
ested in  providing  support. 

Let  me  add  one  final  note  as  an  administrator  of  a  social  science  R&D  program  for  the  past 
ten  years.  In  looking  over  what  we  have  funded  in  the  past  it  becomes  apparent  that  we  serve  many 
masters.  Our  R  &  D  program  must  be  responsive  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  his  assistants.  We 
must  also  provide  information  and  assistance  to  those  who  administer  and  operate  manpower  pro- 
grams at  the  national  and  local  level.  We  also  must  support  R&D  projects  which  produce  findings 
useful  to  Cojigress,  educators,  employers,  and  parents. 

In  order  to  run  a  meaningful  R&D  program  we  must  not  only  support  short-term  projects 
but  also  long-term  ones.  The  diversity  of  the  projects  we  support  may  be  compared  to  the  port- 
folio of  investments  that  a  financial  manager  builds  up  for  his  clients.  The  portfolio  must  take 
into  account  a  great  variety  of  current  needs  and  the  anticipation  of  future  needs  of  a  highly  dy- 
namic economy.  The  priorities  I  have  referred  to  today  represent  just  one  level  of  potential  future 
investments.  Changes  in  social  and  economic  trends  will  call  for  new  priorities  in  the  years  ahead. 

As  we  have  experienced  the  short-term  issues  of  our  society,  we  have  always  tried  to  balance 
our  portfolio  by  recognizing  that  there  are  certain  problems  that  will  not  recede  or  disappear  in  a 
decade  or  two.  Hopefully,  our  assessment  of  these  long-term  issues  will  enable  us*o  make  a  major 
contribution  in  information  and  ideas  for  attacking  the  more  persistent  problems  of  our  society. 
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RESPONSE  TO  QUESTIONS 


1.  Question 

In  your  presentation,  you  spoke  of  a  project  which  provided  training  and  placement  of  minor- 
ity women  in  the  labor  market.  What  kind  of  training  is  provided? 

Response 

Our  project,  "Minority  Women  Employment"  does  not  provide  training.  We  are  taking  minor- 
ity women  with  professional  training  who  are  either  unemployed  or  underemployed  and  trying 
to  place  them  in  professional  jobs  commensurate  with  their  training.  We  have  gone  to  the  lead- 
ing employers  in  Atlanta  and  Houston  and  tried  to  determine  their  professional  employment 
needs.  A  careful  effort  has  been  made  to  match  properly  trained  professional  women  with  the 
available  vacancies.  In  many  cases,  employers  have  taken  on  women  in  jobs  in  which  women 
have  never  been  used  before.  In  other  cases,  employers  are  taking  on  minority  employees  for 
the  first  time.  The  effort  essentially  represents  an  ideal  case  of  worker-job  matching. 

2-  Question 

What  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  the  job  training  efforts  of  public  and  private  voca- 
tional education  programs  with  those  of  manpower  training  programs? 

Response 

We  have  made  comparisons  among  all  types  of  training  programs  and  have  concluded  that  all 
of  these  programs  have  different  contributions  to  make.  The  type  of  worker  and  kind  of  job 
and  employer  really  determine  the  kind  of  institutional  training  that  is  best. 

The  educational  and  skill  level  of  some  workers  require  intensive  training  and  supportive  ser- 
vices that  cannot  be  supplied  in  regular  public  and  private  vocational  schools.  Other  workers 
only  need  skill  training  and  are  not  in  need  of  supportive  services. 

There  is  no  one  best  way  to  train.  We  need  a  variety  of  systems  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  highly  diversified  labor  force  and  job  market. 

3.  Question 

What  are  the  problems  that  exist  under  the  influence  of  minimum  wage  and  public  assistance 
laws? 
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Response 

We  don't  see  any  real  problems  that  exist  under  either  of  these  laws.  The  difficulty  is  finding 
jobs  for  people  after  they  are  trained.  Hopefully,  the  trainees  should  be  productive  enough  to 
satisfy  employers  that  they  are  worth  being  paid  minimum  wages.  The  welfare  laws  direct  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  try  to  place  eligible  welfare  recipients  in  training  and  find  them  jobs 
at  the  conclusion  of  training.  Our  research  studies  tell  us  that  the  welfare  population  has  the 
same  interest  in  employment  as  the  rest  of  the  population. 

4.  Question 

What  progress  has  been  made  in  terms  of  being  able  to  accurately  project  employment  needs 
regionally  and  nationally? 

Response 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  requires  better  manpower  projections  on  a 
regional  and  local  level.  The  Manpower  Administration  has  a  unit  concerned  with  improving 
labor  market  information.  We  expect  to  have  considerably  improved  projection  techniques  in 
the  near  future. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been  developing  national  projections  for  several  decades. 
It  is  constantly  seeking  better  techniques. 

I  just  want  to  caution  those  who  are  quick  to  criticize  the  work  of  those  who  do  the  projections. 
Many  of  the  critics  fail  to  realize  that  projections  contain  within  them  the  seeds  of  self-destruc- 
tion. For  example,  a  projection  of  a  shortage  of  engineers  attracts  an  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents into  this  field.  This  increased  interest  meets  the  shortage  and  therefore,  none  develops. 
When  the  critics  say  that  no  shortage  developed,  they  fail  to  take  into  account  the  flow  of  ap- 
plicants into  a  field  which  is  very  often  stimulated  by  the  projection. 

5.  Question 

What  is  being  done  to  develop  a  data  base  to  look  at  accountability  or  evaluation  under  CETA 
rather  than  simply  political  accountability? 

Response 

Our  evaluation  office  is  developing  a  longitudinal  study  of  CETA  trainees  which  will  examine 
the  before  and  after  condition  of  persons  who  came  into  CETA  programs.  Our  administrative 
and  program  people  are  also  developing  data  systems  which  will  require  CETA  sponsors  to  ac- 
count for  their  accomplishments  under  the  act. 

6.  Question 

Are  there  provisions  in  CETA  which  allow  for  state  and  local  agencies  with  CETA  grants  to  ob- 
tain technical  assistance? 
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Response 


The  Assistant  Regional  Directors  for  Manpower,  the  prime  sponsors  and  the  State  Employment 
Services  are  being  contacted  about  their  technical  asdstance  and  staff  training  needs.  Funds 
will  be  provided  for  technical  assistance.  Under  Title  I,  prime  sponsors  can  also  use  their  own 
money  to  buy  technical  assistance  at  a  local  level. 

7.  Question 

What  kinds  of  trends  do  you  see  relative  to  responsibility  in  placement  of  school  graduates? 
Response 

This  responsibility  will  depend  on  local  leadership  and  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  students. 
I  am  in  favor  of  as  many  institutions  as  possible  helping  students  in  making  the  transition  from 
school  to  work.  I  don't  think  that  the  Employment  Service  has  a  monopoly  hold  on  this  re- 
sponsibility. Frankly,  the  more  involvement  by  schools,  employers,  parents,  social  organizations, 
the  better  for  the  students.  I  believe  that  future  trends  will  find  much  more  involvement  by  dif- 
ferent groups  than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  past. 
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Abstract 


Introduction.    The  purpose  of  the-  study  was  to  determine  the 
supply  and  demand  for  Vocational  Agriculture  (Vo-Ag)  teachers  in  Washington 
State  for  1975-76.    Primary  source  data  were  collected  from  the  files  of 
the  Washington  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Institutional 
information  was  obtained  from  the  Vo-Ag  teacher  program  directors  at 
Washington  State  University,  IJontana  State  University,  Utah  State  University, 
Oregon  State  University  and  the  University  of  Idaho.    A  questionnaire 
was  mailed  to  all  311  secondary  schools  in  Washington  to  obtain  inforaiation 
relating  to  the  topic.    A  total  of  302  instruments  were  completed  accounting 
for  a  97  percent  return  rate. 

General  findings ,    All  generalizations  refer  to  Vo-Ag  classes  or 
teachers. 

1.  There  has  been  a  continued  increase  in  class  sizes,  enrollments 
and  offerings  in  Vo-Ag  during  the  1970' s. 

2.  There  is  a  general  increase  in  the  number  of  high  schools 
offering  Vo-Ag  courses. 

3.  Vo-Ag  teachers  generally  perceived  their  teaching  loads  to 
be  heavier  than  those  of  other  teachers. 

4-.    Those  high  schools  with  no  Vo-Ag  program  reported  three  basic 
reasons  for  the  absence:     (a)  lack  of  student  interest,  (b) 
no  need  for  the  curriculum  and  (c)  no  certified  Vo-Ag  teacher 
available. 

5.  The  Vo-Ag  teacher  cohort  tends  to  be  somewhat  younger  than 
the  total  state  teaching  corps. 

6.  Vo-Ag  teacher  loss  and  mobility  appears  to  be  less  than  that 
of  the  state's  teaching  corps. 

7.  Vo-Ag  teachers  who  leave  teaching  do  so  for  retirement  or  moves 
to  farming,  agri-business  or  business. 

8.  Enrollments  of  five  Vo-Ag  teacher  preparatory  universities  seems 
to  be  in  a  steady-state,  except  for  Utah  State  University  which 
reported  100  percent  increase  in  expected  enrollments  for  the 
1975-76  school  year. 

9.  Washington  draws  few  non-experienced  teachers  from  out-of-state, 
with  Washington  State  University  the  primary  source  of  supply. 

10.  The  Demand  seems  to  exceed  the  Supply  for  1976  by  a  range  of 
from  3  to  18  teachers,  depending  on  variables 'used. . 

11.  Five  factors  affecting  supply  and  demand  for  Vo-Ag  teachers 
should  be  investigated  to  determine  more  accurately  the  demand. 
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SUPPLY  AND  DEM/IND  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  TEACHERS  IN  WASHINGTON  STATE 

1975  and  1976 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  College  of  Education  at  Washington  State  University  funded  a 
study  to  determine  (1)  the  supply  and  demand  and  (2)  the  present  and 
near  future  needs  for  Vocational  Agriculture  (Vo-Ag)  teachers  in  Washing- 
ton.   The  results  of  the  study  will  be  used  by  Washington  State  University 
for  curriculum  planning  and  by  the  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  guidance  in  establishing  instructional  policies. 
The  results  will  also  be  of  value  to  all  school  districts  for  identifying 
trends  in  Vo-Ag  program  and  teacher  demands. 

In  addition,  the  study  may  provide  some  data  that  will  be  useful 
in  determining  the  need  to  expand  the  Vo-Ag  teacher  program  at  Washington 
State  University  or  to  add  Vo-Ag  teacher  programs  at  other  institutions 
of  higher  education.    Since  supply  and  demand  data  for  Vo-Ag  are  criti- 
cal to  either  program  expansion  or  program  initiation,  the  study  may  act 
as  a  preliminary  data  source  for  decision-makers  at  the  Board  of  Regents 
level. 

Method 

The  study  was  divided  into  four  basic  phases.    The  first  phase 
consisted  of  data  collected  from  the  Office  of  the  Washington  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    The  data  include  such  items  as 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  Vo-Ag  classes,  the  number  of  Vo-Ag 
teachers,  the  number  of  Vo-Ag  classes  being  taught,  the  types  of  certi- 
ficates held  by  Vo-Ag  teachers,  the  number  of  high  schools  offering  Vo- 
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Vo-Ag  courses,  age  and  experience  of  Vo-Ag  teachers,  and  primary- 
reasons  for  teachers  leaving  Vo-Ag  teaching. 

The  second  phase  of  the  study  involved  surveying  the  major 
higher  education  institutional  sources  for  Washington  Vo-Ag  teachers. 
The  five  institutions  that  were  identified  as  being  major  sources  of  Vo- 
Ag  teachers  for  Vi/ashington  were  Washington  State  University,  University 
of  Idaho,  Oregon  State  University,  Ifontana  State  University,  and  Utah 
State  University.    These  institutions  were  surveyed  to  determine  the 
numlDer  of  Vo-Ag  graduates  ^o  seek  teaching  positions  in  Washington, 
Past  trends  and  possible  future  injmt  to  Washington's  Vo-Ag  programs 
were  requested  from  these  universities. 

Phase  three  consisted  of  a  survey  of  ,all  secondary  schools  in 
Washington.    Of  the  311  questionnaires  which  were  mailed,  302  were 
returned.    This  is  a  97  percent  return  rate.    Accepted  follow-up  tech- 
niques were  used  to  increase  original  returns  (i.e.,  follow-up  post 
cards,  second  questionnaires,  and  telephone  interviews). 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  instrument  was  to  determine: 

(1)  the  number  of  schools  planning  to  implement  new  Vo-Ag  programs, 

(2)  plans  for  current  Vo-Ag  program  expansions  or  reductions,  (3)  the 
need  for  more  Vo-Ag  teachers,  and  (4)  the  number  of  Vo-Ag  teachers 
leaving  their  positions.    No  attempt  was  made  to  gather  data  for  program 
evaluation  or  for  identifying  specific  courses  offered.    The  data  which 
were  collected  were  used  solely  for  identifying  Vo-Ag  teacher  supply  and 
demand  for  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  fourth  and  final  phase  of  the  study  consisted  of  data 
analysis.    The  data  obtained  from  the  high  school  survey  were  key- 
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punched  on  data  cards  and  analyzed  with  the  aid  of  a  computer.  Keypunch 
operators  were  instructed  to  punch  a  zero  in  the  data  card  when  comments 
were  written  by  a  respondent.    The  appearance  of  the  zero  on  the  computer 
print-out  was  used  as  a  flag  by  the  researchers  so  that  all  comments 
could  be  read  and  analyzed. 

Frequency  distributions  were  computed  for  total  responses,  and 
responses  (l)  from  schools  with  a  Vo-Ag  program,  (2)  from  schools  without 
a  Vo-Ag  program,  (3)  from  small  schools  (less  than  500  students),  (4) 
from  large  schools  (500  students  or  more),  (5)  received  before  Ifey  18, 
1975,  and  (6)  received  after  May  18,  1975. 

The  frequency  of  data  distributions  received  before  I^iay  18  were 
computed  separately  so  that  the  researchers  could  ascertain  if  early 
responses  differed  significantly  from  later  responses.    It  was  assumed 
that  late  respondents  may  not  have  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  survey 
topic,  therefore,  would  not  have  completed  the  instrument  as  carefully 
as  early  respondents.    However,  no  differences  were  observed  in  the 
patterns  of  late  returns. 

The  data  from  the  high  school  survey,  the  university  survey,  and 
the  information  from  the  Washington  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  (SPl)  are  reported  herein. 

Results 

There  were  three  major  concerns  about  Vo-Ag  teacher  supply  and 
demand  in  Washington:    (1)  Are  teachers  of  Vo-Ag  classes  properly  trained 
and  certified?    (2)  Are  schools  currently  operating  Vo-Ag  programs  with 
the  proper  number  of  Vo-Ag  teachers?    and  (3)  Will  a  greater  or  fewer 
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number  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  be  needed  in  the  near  future?    Each  concern  is 
addressed  separately. 

Vo-Ag  Teachers — Preparation  and  Certification 

Table*  1  shows  the  total  number  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  in  Washington 
from  1970-71  through  1974-75.    Of  the  220  Vo-Ag  teachers  who  taught  in 
1974-75,  34  held  special  certificates.    (This  information  was  obtained 
from  the  files  of  the  SPI.  )    A  special  certificate  is  awarded  to  a 
teacher  who  does  not  hold  a  degree  in  Agricultural  Education^  but  is 
judged  to  be  qualified  to  teach  a  specified  Vo-Ag  course.    Job  experience 
or  special  coursework  in  a  specific  area  is  the  usual  requirement  for  a 
special  certificate.    Such  certificates  are  usually  awarded  for  one  year 
only,  but  may*  be  renewed.    Although  it  is  usually  desirable  to  have  all 
Vo-Ag  teachers  holding  a  degree  in  Agriculture  Education,  it  is  not 
feasible  in  all  cases  because  many  teachers  must  teach  a  variety  of 
subjects.    However,  attempts  should  be  made  to  recruit  the  highest 
possible  number  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  holding  a  degree. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  84  percent  of  the  Vo-Ag  teachers  hold  full 
certification;  .vhile  16  percent  do  not.    Since  we  did  not  examine 
individual  transcripts  of  the  latter  16  percent  no  definitive  conclusion 
about  preparation  may  be  drawn  about  these  individuals.    In  some  cases 
persons  holding  the  special  certificates  teach  one  class.    Whether  it 
would  be  feasible  to  hire  a  fully-certificated  Vo-Ag  teacher  for  such 
schools  or  classes  is  a  question  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 


*See  Appendix  A  for  the  requirements  for  a  B.S.  degree  in 
Agricultural  Education  at  Washington  State  University. 


Further,  148  Vo-Ag  teachers  taught  Vo-Ag  courses/classes  on  a 
full-time  basis  during  1974-75.    This  number  accounts  for  63  percent  of 
the  total.    Thirty-seven  percent  taught  Vo-Ag  on  less  than  a  full-time 
basis.    These  statistics  may  have  great  relevance  on  supply  and  demand. 

Table  1 

Number  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
Teachers  in  Washington  State  1970-71  through  1974-75 

Academic  Years  Number 


1974-1975  220 

1973-1974  203 

1972-1973  .  184 

1971-1972  177 

1970-1971  163 


Source:    Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education 
Directory  of  Teachers.    (Note:    as  of  July  1,  1975^  the 
CCOE  has  been  renamed  and  replaced  by  the  Washington 
State  Commission  for  Vocational  Education. ) 


The  Niomerical  Status  of  Vo-Ag  Teachers 

Table  2  shows  a  trend  of  increased  class  size  for  Vo-Ag  courses 
from  1970-71  to  1973-74.    The  total  enrollment  trend  is  up  with  an  increase 
of  nearly  three  students  per  class—from  18.4  to  21.3.    It  might  be 
observed  that  21  students  in  activity  courses  such  as~  Vo-Ag  could  cause 
problems  in  safety,  supervision,  and  teacher-student  interaotion. 


Table  2 

Number  of  Students  Enrolled  in  Vocational  Agriculture  Classes 
in  Washington  High  Schools  1970-1974 


Academic  Year 

Number  of  ^ 
Students  Enrolled 

Total 
Number  of  Classes 

Mean  Class 
Size 

1973-1974 
1972-1973 
1971-1972 
1970-1971 

20, 918 
18,483 
16,443 
14,679 

981 
952 
894 
794 

21.3 
19.4 
18.4 
18.4 

^Does  not  include  enrollment  for  agriculture  preparation  classes,  i.e., 
non-Vo-Ag  classes.    Source;    Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational 
Education  Print-out  #1083. 


Unadjusted  enrollment  figures.  Some  students  are  duplicated  in  these 
figiires. 


Table  3  shows  that  not  only  are  Vo-Ag  class  sizes  increasing,  but 
that  on  the  average  Vo-Ag  teachers  instruct  more  students  per  day.  The 
average  number  of  students  per  Vo-Ag  teacher  has  increased  from  90  in 
1970-71  to  103  in  1973-74. 

Table  3 

Students  per  Teacher  Ratio  for  Vocational 
Agriculture  Teachers  in 
Washington  1970-1974 


NujMbor  of 
Vo~Ag  Teachers'" 


Number  of  Students  ^ 
Enrolled  in  Vo-Ag  Classes 


Vo-Ag  Students  per 
Vo-Ag  Teacher 


203 

20,918 

103 

19'7?.-VV  i 

184  • 

18,483 

101  . 

1971-1972 

177 

16,443 
14,679 

93 

1 970- 1971 

163 

90 

^Hot  necessarily  Full-time  Equivalents  (FTE),  but  absolute  numbers, 

^The  number  of  enrolled  students  contains  duplicate  enrollments  (i.e., 
students  may  be  counted  2' or  more  times  if  enrolled  in  2  or  more  Vo-Ag  ^ 
Classes).    Sources:     (l)  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education 
Directory  of  Teachers  and  (2)  Print-out  #1083. 


The  data  displayed  in  Tables  2  and  3  prompted  the  researchers  to 
investigate  how  the  Vo-Ag  teachers  were  coping  with  the  increased  student 
enrollment*    Table  4  shows  the  response  rate  obtained  from  the  high 
school  survey  item  wliich  asked  general  statements  about  teacher  load  and 
preparation  time.    It  can  be  observed  that  preparation  time  allowed  for 
Vo-Ak  Ipachers  as  perceived  by  them  is  probably  not  much  different  from 
that  of  mod  teachers  in  the  high  school.    However,  there  appears  to  be 
some  perceived  differences  in  teaching  load. 
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Table  4 


Number  of  Responses  to  High  School  Survey  Questionnaire  Items  7  and  8:  "Please 
indicate^how  you  perceive  the  teaching  load  of  Vocational  Agriculture  tekchers 
m  relation  to  all  other  teachers  for  each  of  the  fol":  :)wing  scales." 


Category  Number  of  Responses 


7.  The  teaching  load  in  Vo-Ag  is  heavier  than  for 

most  teachers  in  the  high  school.  55 

The  teaching  load  in  Vo-Ag  is  about  equal  to 

that  of  most  teachers  in  the  high  school.  gl 

The  teaching  load  in  Vo-Ag  is  lighter  than  for 

most  teachers  in  the  high  school.  11 


Totals 


Totals 


148 


8.  The  "conference  or  preparation"  periods  for 

Vo-Ag  teachers  are  greater  than  for  most  teachers 

in  the  high  school.  1^ 

The  "conference  or  preparation"  periods  for  Vo-Ag 
teachers  are  about  equal  to  that  of  most  teachers 
in  the  high  school.  Hg 

The  "conference  or  preparation"  periods  for  Vo-Ag 

teachers  are  fewer  than  those  for  most  teachers 

in  the  high  school,  1^ 


144 


Note:  The  totals  will  not  equal  302,  the  number  of  respondents  who  participated  in 
survey,  since  only  153  high  schools  offered  a  Vo-Ag  program. 
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Table  4 


Pf  Responses  to  High  School  Survey  Questionnaire  Items  7  and  8:  "Please 

how  you  perceive  the  teaching  load  pf  Vocational  Agriculture  teachers 
txon  to  all  other  teachers  for  each  of  the  following  scales." 


Category 


Number  of  Responses 


Jhing  load  in  Vo-Ag  is  heavier  than  for 
Kchers  in  the  high  school. 


Jhing  load  in  Vo-Ag  is  about  equal 
.most  teachers  in  the  high  school. 


ihing  load  in  Vo-Ag  is  lighter  than  for 
ichers  in  the  high  school. 


iference  or  preparation"  periods  for 
tachers  are  greater  than  for  most  teachers 
iigh  school. 

iference  or  preparation"  periods  for  Vo-Ag 
^are  about  equal  to  that  of  most  teachers 
igh  school. 

ference  or  preparation"  periods  for  Vo-Ag 
^are  fewer  than  those  for  most  teachers 
igh  school. 


56 

81 

11 
148 

13 

118 

13 
144 


Percent 


38 
55 
7 

100 


82 

9 

100 


he  totals  will  not  equal  302,  the  number  of  respondents  who  participated  in  the 
Bince  only  153  high  schools  offered  a  Vo-Ag  program. 
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Of  the  responding  Vo-Ag  teachers,  38  percent  felt  that  their 
teaching  load  was  heavier  than  that  of  other  teachers  in  the  high  school, 
55  percent  stated  that  the  loads  were  equal  to  other  teachers  and  7 
percent* stated  that  their  teaching  loads  were  lighter. 

Comments  written  on  the  questionnaire  by  some  respondents  indicated 
that  some  of  the  Vo-Ag  teachers  were  dissatisfied  with  their  heavy 
teaching  loads.  For  example,  after  indicating  that  a  Vo-Ag  program 
expansion  was  planned,  the  respondent  indicated  that  the  "Load  now  is  a 
bit  busy  for  one  guy  with  176  students."    Others  wrote  that  '"Move  certified 
Vo-Ag  teachers  will  be  needed,  but  not  hiredj "    and  "Locked-in—cattle 
price  too  low." 

It  would  appear  that  these  are  specific  cases  where  additional 
Vo-Ag  teachers  are  needed  due  to  heavy  class  loads.    However,  we  were 
not  able  to  quantify  the  exact  number  of  teachers  needed  from  the  data 
collected.     It  would  appear  that  some  Vo-Ag  teachers  are  currently 
needed  to  reduce  class  size  and/or  loads.     If  a  teacher  has  a  one-class 
overload  it  would  be  difficult  to  justify  two  full-time  Vo-Ag  te^s^hers. 
Thus,  the  problem  of  part-time  Vo-Ag  teachers  will  remain  unresolved. 

The  Need  for  Vo-Ag  Teachers 

The  question  "Will  there  be  a  greater  or  lesser  Vo-Ag  teacher 
demand  in  the  near  future?"  was  by  far  the  most  difficult  one  for  the 
investigators  to  determine.    What  is  the  demand  for  and  what  is  the 
supply  of  Vo-Ag  teachers?    It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  current 
number  of  fully  trained  and  certified  Vo-Ag  teachers  can  be  improved. 
However,  the  present  number  of  teachers  will  be  used  as  a  baseline  for  this 
study. 
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Teacher  Demand 

Reasons  for  schools  to  hire  Vo-Ag  teachers  as  indicated  by  the 
survey  data  were:    (l)  replacement  of  retiring  Vo-Ag  teachers;  (2)  replacement 
of  Vo-Ag  teachers  leaving  teaching;  (3)  addition  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  to  alleviate 
overcrowded  Vo-Ag  classes;  and  (4)  expansion  of  Vo-Ag  programs  resulting  from 
schools  implementing  a  new  Vo-Ag  program,  adding  more  class  periods  to 
accommodate  increased  student  enrollment,  or  increasing  the  variety  of  Vo-Ag 
courses  offered. 

Data  from  the  survey  Indicated  three  main  reasons  why  schools  may 
reduce  the  current  number  of  Vo-Ag  teachers:    (l)  levy  failures,  (2) 
school  consolidations,  and  (3)  Vo-Ag  program  reductions  resulting  from 
decreased  student  enrollment  in  Vo-Ag  classes  or  fewer  types  of  Vo-Ag 
courses  being  offered. 
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Vo-Ag  Program  Plans 

The  demnd  for  Vo-Ag  teachers  is  illustrated  by  tables  which  follow. 
Table  t>  shows  that  between  the  years  1970  and  1975,  there  has  been  a  continued 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  offering  Vo-Ag  courses  in  Washington  State. 

Table  5 

Number  of  High  Schools  Offering 
Vocational  Agriculture  Courses  in  Washington 
1970-1975 


Academic  Years 

Number  of 
High  Schools 

1974-1975 

153 

1973-1974 

144 

1972-1973 

140 

1971-1972 

136 

1970-1971 

136 

Soiirce;    Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education 
Directory  of  Teachers.    (Note:    There  were  311  high 
schools  in  the  state  during  1974-75. ) 
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Table  6  shows  that  of  the  152  responding  high  schools  in 
Washington  currently  without  a  Vo-Ag  program,  18  have  plans  to  add  a 
Vo-Ag  program,  122  do  not  have  plans  to  add  a  Vo-Ag  program,  and  12 
do  not  know  if  there  are  plans  for  a  Vo-Ag  program.    Table  7  shows  that 
of  the  152  schools  currently  without  a  Vo-Ag  program,  8  schools  will 
implement  a  Vo-Ag  program  in  1975-76,  4  schools  will  implement  a  Vo-Ag 
program  in  1976-77,  3  schools  have  plans  to  start  a  Vo-Ag  program  after 
1977,  and  37  schools  did  not  know  when  a  Vo-Ag  program  might  be  implemented. 


Table  6 


Number  of  Responses  to  High  School  Survey  Item  3: 
"If  there  are  no  Vo-Ag  courses  or  programs  in  your  high  school, 
are  there  plans  for  your  high  school  to  offer  a  Vo-Ag  course 

or  program?" 


Response 


Nximber 


Percent  of  Total 


Yes 


18 


12 


No 


122 


80 


Do  not  know 


12 


8 


Totals 


152 


100 
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Table  7 

Number  of  Responses  to  High  School  Survey  Item  4: 
"If  a  Vo-Ag  course  or  program  is  planned  for  your  high  school, 
in  which  year  will  it  start?" 


Category 

Number  Responding 

1975-76  school  year 

8 

1976-77  school  year 

4 

After  1977  school  year 

3 

Do  not  know 

37 

Total 

52 

Table  8  shows  the  reasons  why  schools  are  not  planning  to  add  a 
Vo-Ag  program.    "Not  enough  student  interest"  was  the  reason  most  frequently 
specified  and  "no  need  for  agriculture  training"  was  the  second  response 
most  frequently  identified  by  the  respondents,    (Note:    Some  respondents 
used  check  marks  for  two  or  three  categories  and  some  respondents  wrote 
on  *the  questionnaire  that  the  multiple  identified  categories  were  of  equal 
importance.    All  such  noted  responses  were  recorded  as  first  rankings.) 

Respondents  in  schools  currently  having  Vo-Ag  programs  were 
asked  to  compare  the  1974-75  program  to  their  planned  program  for  1975- 
76.    The  results  are  shown  in  Table  9.    Ninety-four  schools  will  offer 
the  same  program,  while  56  schools  plan  a  change.    Forty-five  schools 
will  expand  their  programs,  vrtiile  11  schools  plan  to  reduce  their  programs. 

Table  10  shows  the  number  of  teachers  who  will  be  involved  in 
the  expansions  and  reductions.    Eighteen  teachers  are  needed  for  expansion, 
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but  10  teachers  will  be  involved  in  program  reductions.    Although  our 
computations  from  the  reported  data  show  a  total  of  8  Vo-Ag  teachers  > 
needed  for  1975-76,  the  number  may  not  be  absolute.    Comments  written  on 
the  questionnaires  by  respondents  explain  some  of  the  problems  in 
determining  an  exact  teacher  need.    The  confusion  appears  in  the  "Other" 
categories.    Table  10  shows  that  two  teachers  will  be  needed  for  expansion, 
but  one  school  will  use  a  teacher  already  on  the  staff  while  another 
school  will  usfc  two  half-time  teachers  full-time.    The  two  schools  that 
marked  the  "Other"  category  ?rill  drop  their  Vo-Ag  program  because  of  a 
levy  failure,  and  one  school  indicated  their  Vo-Ag  teacher  would  switch 
to  a  non-agriculture  business. 

From  these  explanations,  it  appears  that  the  eight  Vo-Ag  teachers 
calculated  from  the  data  in  Table  10  might  in  actuality  be  six  since 
two  full-time  equivalent  teachers  will  be  utilized  from  present  staffs. 
One  other  school  indicated  that  one  Vo-Ag  teacher  "may  possibly"  be 
needed  for  next  year,  but  that  figure  is  not  shown  in  the  table. 

Tables  11,  12,  and  13  indicate  reasons  why  schools  may  adopt 
their  planned  Vo-Ag  progTEun  for  1975-76  school  year.    Table  11  is  self- 
explanatory  except  for  the  "Other"  category.    Following  are  a  few  such 
response  examples:    ."Need  to  add  one  teacher,  but  no  facilities.",  "More 
teachers  needed,  but  won't  be  hired.",  "Will  teach  from  3  to  6  p.m.  on 
separate  contract.",  and  "Levy  failure,  expansion  was  anticipated" 
[sicj. 
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Table  8 


^^urabe^  of  Responses  to  High  School  Survey  Items  5  and  6: 
"If  no  Vo-Ag  course  or  program  is  planned  for  the  immediate  future, 
please  rank  in  order  the  first  and  second  reason  which  best  describe 
why  a  course  or  program  will  not  be  added." 


Number  of  Respondents       Number  of  Respondents 
Category  Who  Ranked  Item  Who  Ranked  Item 

in  First  Place  in  Second  Place 


Not  enough  student  interest 

53 

22 

No  need  for  agriculture 
training  in  our  school 

30 

U 

Lack  of  facilities 

19 

22 

No  certified  Vo-Ag  teachers 

17 

8 

Lack  of  money 

7 

19 

Levy  failures 

4 

9 

Other  subjects  considered 
more  important 

8 

12 

Other 

10 

3 

15 
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Table  9 


Number  of  Responses  to  High  School  Survey  Items  9  and  10: 
"Which  of  the  following  best  compares  this  year's  (1974-75) 
Vocational  Agriculture  classes/courses  to  next  year's  (1975-76) 
planned  Vo-Ag  classes/courses?" 


Category 

Number  oi 
Responses 

Perc  ent  of 
Total 

9. 

Fewer  classes  will  be 
offered  m  1975-7D 

11 

•7 
f 

• 

Same  for  both  years 

94 

63 

More  classes  will  be 
offered  in  1975-76 

30 

Totals 

150 

100* 

10. 

Fewer  courses  will  be 
offered  in  1975-76 

10 

7 

Same  for  both  years 

94 

63 

More  courses  will  be 
offered  in  1975-76 

46 

30 

Totals 

150 

100^ 

16 


Table  10 


Nxomber  of  Responses  to  High  School  Survey  Items  11  and  12:  "Next  year's  (1975-76) 
curriculum  will  cause  which  of  the  following  to  happen  to  your  staffing  pattern?" 


Number  Responding 

Number  of  Teachers  . 

No  changes  in  staffing  are  anticipated 

117 

0  ; 

More  certified  Vo-Ag  teacher( s ) 
will  t>e  needed  ( expansion  assumed ) 

Id 

16 

Certified  Vo-Ag  teacher(s)  will 

teach  other  subjects    reduction  assumed) 

3 

3 

Certified  Vo-Ag  teacher(s)  fld.ll  be 
transferred  to  another  school 
(reduction  assumed) 

4 

5 

Other  (expansion) 

2 

2 

Other  (reduction) 

2 

2 

Totals 

Number  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  needed  for  expansion  18 

Number  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  available  from  reduction  10 

Total  number  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  needed  8 


27 
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Table  10 

paponses  to  High  School  Survey  Items  11  and  12:  "Next  year's  (1975-76) 
rill  cause  which  of  the  following  to  happen  to  your  staffing  pattern?" 


Py  Number  Responding      Number  of  Teachers  Involved 


Ln  staffing  are  anticipated 

117 

0 

Led  Vo-Ag  teacherC  s  ) 
led  (expansion  assumed) 

16 

16 

J-Ag  teaGher(8)  will 
subjects  (reduction  assxmed) 

3 

3 

>-Ag  teacher(s)  will  be 
to  another  school 
iBsumed) 

4 

5 

ision) 

2 

2 

Stion) 

2 

2 

Totals 

>"Ag  teachers  needed  for  expansion  18 

HAg  teachers  available  from  reduction  10 

r  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  needed  8 

 1 


28 


Table  11 


I>himber  of  Responses  to  High  School  Survey  Item  13: 
"If  no  change  in  the  numbft"^  O'^J/o-Ag  classes,  cheijk  only  one 
statement  that  best  describ-^s  your  reason  for  the  Vo-Ag 
curriculum  plans  for  next  year." 


Category  Number  Responding 

We  have  the  proper  balance  of  classes 

offered  at  our  school  46 

There  is  not  enough  student  interest 

to  warrant  more  classes  6 

Not  enough  certified  Vo-Ag  teachers 

to  enable  a  class  increase  17 

Vo-Ag  Advisory  Committee  decision  1 

Other  15 

Total  85 
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Table  12  shows  reasons  why  schools  plan  to  increase  their  number 
of  Vo-Ag  clasces.    This  item  is  one  of  the  two  survey  items  where  responses 
varied  in  relation  to  larger  schools  (500  or  more  student  enrollment). 
Respondents  from  smaller  schools  who  planned  to  increase  the  number  of 
Vo-Ag  classes  identified  the  primary  reason  for  expansion  as  "curriculum 
officials  felt  that  it  was  advisable."    (Small  schools:  7  of  21  responses; 
Large  schools:    4  of  27  responses.) 

Respondents  from  larger  schools  who  planned  to  increase  the 
number  of  Vo-Ag  classes  reported  that  expansion  was  due  mainly  because, 
"Student  interest  was  high."    (Large  schools:    16  of  27  responses;  Small 
schools:    6  of  21  responses.  ) 

Table  12 

Number  of  Responses  to  High  School  Survey  Item  14: 
"If  increasing  the  nxiraber  of  Vo-Ag  classes,  check  only  one  statement 
that  best  describes  your  situation. " 


CategoiT- 

number  Responding 

Student  interest  was  high 

26 

Curriculum  officials  felt  it  advisable 

11 

Vo-Ag  Advisory  Committee  decision 

8 

School  patrons  felt  it  advisable 

2 

Other 

5 

Total 

52 
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The  reasons  for  schools  decreasing  their  Vo-Ag  programs  are 
shown  in  Table  13.    The  "Other"  category  contained  explanations  such  as 
levy  failure  or  one  class  was  dropped  because  it  was  being  taught  during 
the  teacher's  preparation  period. 

Table  13 

Number  of  Responses  to  High  School  Survey  Item  15: 
"If  decreasing  the  number  of  Vo-Ag  classes,  check  only  one  statement 
that  best  describes  your  situation." 


Category 

Number  Responding 

Curriculum  officials  felt  it  advisable 

3 

Student  interest  was  low 

1 

School  patrons  felt  it  advisable 

0 

Vo-Ag  teacher  leaving  school 

0 

Vo-Ag  Advisory  Committee  decision 

0 

Other 

4 

Total 

8 

Vo-Ag  Teacher  Attrition 

Age  and  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience  are  two  key 
variables  when  investigating  one  type  of  teacher  attrition — retirement. 
A  teacher  may  retire  at  the  age  of  65  or  after  30  years  of  teaching 
experience.    Table  lA  shows  the  age  distribution  of  Washington's  Vo-Ag 
teachers.    The  data  indicate  that  the  majority  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  are 
relatively  young,  hence  not  approaching  retirement.    Four  teachers  will 
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reach  the  mandatory  retirement  age  in  the  next  five  years.    Figure  1 
depicts  those  data  graphically. 

Figure  1  also  shows  the  comparative  ages  for  the  entire  public 
school  teaching  corps  for  the  state  of  Washington,     These  data  are  the 
most  recent  obtainable  from  the  SPI.    Although  they  represent  the  1972-73 
school  year  we  are  using  them  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the  Vo-Ag  teachers 
are  a  somewhat  younger  group  than  the  entire  group  of  all  teachers  in 
the  state. 

Observable  on  both  graph  lines  is  that  after  age  39  there  is  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  percent  in  each  category.    As  one  Vo-Ag  teacher 
commented,  "After  39  you're  too  burned  out  from  the  job  to  continue!" 
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Table  14 


A^e  Distribution  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers 
in  Washington  State  in  1974 


a 

Age 

Number 

Percent 
of  Total 

Percent  of  All 
Washington  Teachers 

29  and  under 

69 

33 

27 

30-34 

38 

18 

15 

35-39 

32 

15 

12 

/  n  // 
^U— 

Q 

45-49 

18 

8 

11 

50-54 

21 

10 

9 

55-59 

10 

5 

7.5 

60-64 

4 

2 

6.5 

65  and  over 

0 

0 

1 

Totals 

212^ 

100? 

10095° 

Age  as  of  September  1,  1974 

^Ages  of  8  of  the  total  220  Vo-Ag  teachers  were  not  reported. 

Source:    Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education, 
Vo-Ag  Teachers  Directory  Agriculture  Education,  1974-75, 

^Source;    Supply  and  Demand  Study  1972-73,  SPI  for  all 
public  school  teachers  based  on  ages  for  1972-73  school 
year — the  latest  available  data  which  means  that  these  data 
are  indicative. 
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AGE  DISTRIBUTION 
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 Vo~Ag 

  All  Washington  Teachers 

Figure  1.    Age  Distribution  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers  in  Washington  Stat 
in  1974  and  all  Washington  Teachers. 

Sources:    Table  4  for  Vo-Ag.    Supply  and  Demand  Study,  1972-73,  SPI  for  all  publj 
school  teachers. 
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AGE  DISTRIBUTION 


 •  Vo-Ag 

  All  Washington  Teachers 

Age  Distribution  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers  in  Washington  State 
in  1974  and  all  Washington  Teachers. 

Table  4  for  Vo^Ag.  Supply  and  Demand  Study,  1972-73,  SPI  for  all  public 
school  teachers. 
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The  niimber  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  who  could  opt  for  retirement  after 
30  years  teaching  experience  is  shown  in  Table  15.    The  vast  majority  of 
Vo-Ag  teachers  are  not  nearing  retirement  with  30  years  experience.  Vo- 
Ag  teachers  having  25  or  more  years  experience  niimbered  16.    The  scope 
of  this  study  did  not  warrant  personally  contacting  the  16  teachers  to 
see  if  they  were  contemplating  retirement  after  30  years  of  teaching. 
Curriculum  planners  must,  however,  be  aware  of  such  possibilities. 

Table  15 

Years  of  Teaching  Experience  of  Selected  Vocational 
Agriculture  Teachers  in  Washington  State  in  1974 


number  of  Years 
Teaching  Experience 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Percent  of 
Total 

Percent  for  All 
Washington  Teachers 

0-4 

74 

39 

32 

5-9 

40 

21 

21 

10-U 

25 

13 

17 

15-19 

21 

11 

12 

20-24 

12 

7 

9 

25  and  over 

16 

9 

9 

Totals 

188^ 

100^- 

100? 

Experience  in  Vo-Ag  teaching  only.  Some  Vo-Ag  teachers  also 
liave  experience  in  other  areas. 


Years  experience  for  32  of  220  Vo-Ag  teachers  were  not  obtained. 

Source:    Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education,  "Years 
of  Experience  Vo-Ag  Teaching  1974-1975". 

Source ;    Unpublished  reports,  Office  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.    Data  are  for  1972-73  school  year,  the  latest 
available,  but  adequate  for  an  indicative  comparison.    The  investi- 
gators derived  data  since  original  report  used  different  five-year 
intervals . 
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Table  15  also  shows  that  39  percent  of  the  staters  Vo-Ag  teachers 
have  0-4  years  teaching  experience.    Previous  research  by  W.  W.  Charters,  Jr. 
has  shown  that  the  first  five  years  of  teaching  is  a  most  critical 
period  for  teacher  retention*.    During  this  period  of  time  attrition  is 
high  among  the  group,  as  is  mobility. 

Since  we  had  no  comparative  data  we  could  not  determine  the 
mobility  or  turnover  of  the  first  five-year  Vo-Ag  teacher  group.  For 
the  state  of  Washington  in  1972-73  the  turnover  rate  was  about  11.7 
percent.    Thus,  we  could  expect  some  attrition  for  the  largest  group  of 
Vo-Ag  teachers  by  age  classification. 

Vo-Ag  teachers  leave  teaching  for  reasons  other  than  retirement. 
Table  16  shows  why  some  teachers  apparently  plan  to  leave  their  present 
schools.    A  difference  in  reasons  for  leaving  present  positions  was 
found  when  comparing  larger  school  responses  to  smaller  school  responses. 
Smaller  schools  were  more  likely  to  lose  their  Vo-Ag  teachers  to  non- 
agriculture  business  ( 3  of  9  teachers  leaving).    Larger  schools  tended 
not  to  lose  any  Vo-Ag  teachers  to  non-agriculture  business  (0  of  9 
teachers  leaving). 

As  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  Table  16  explains,  8  teachers  will 
probably  move  to  other  schools  in  Washington,  not  causing  any  teacher 
demand.    Therefore,  of  the  18  Vo-Ag  teachers  leaving  schools,  8  will  probably 
move  to  other  schools  resulting  in  a  teacher  demand  of  10.     In  addition 
to  the  computed  quantity  of  10  teachers,  4  additional  teachers  indicated 
there  was  a  possibility  they  would  leave  their  schools.    Such  indecisive 


*  W.  W.  Charters,  Jr.,  "Some  Factors  Affecting  Teacher  Survival 
in  School  Districts,"  American  Educational  Research  Journal,  Vol.  7, 
pp.  1-27,  January  1970. 


responses  are  not  included  in  the  data  shown  in  Table  16,  but  are  simply 
reported  as  possible  sources  for  variance  in  absolute  numbers. 


Number  of  Responses  to  High  School  Survey  Items  16  through  28: 
"If  Vocational  Agriculture  teachers  are  leaving  your  school  during  1975 
for  any  of  the  following  reasons,  please  place  the  number 
of  those  leaving  on  the  appropriate  line(s)." 


Table  16 


Category  Number  Number  of  Teachers 

Responding  Leaving 


Do  not  know  2  2 

Retiring  2  2 

Moving  to^administration  0  0 

Moving  to  Community  College  0  0 

Teaching  in  another  state  0  0 

Sv/ltching  to  farming  1  1 

Switching  to  agri-business  0  0 
Switching  to  non-agriculture 

business  3  3 
Switching  to  non-agriculture 

teaching  0  0 

Serving  in  military  0  0 

Deceased  0  0 

Attending  graduate  studies  2  2 

Moving  t6  another  school  6  7 

Other   ^               '  2i  J: 

Totals  17  18 


Total  replacements  needed  in  Washington  for  1975-76    10 


Note:    The  seven  teachers  moving  to  other  schools  in  the  state  will  not 
cause  a  teacher  demand.    The  one  ''Other''  teacher  will  more  than  likely 
also  teach  in  Washington. 
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Table  17  shows  the  reported  reasons  for  teachers  leaving  Vo-Ag 
teaching  for  the  years  1972  through  1975.    The  four  main  reasons  are: 
retirement  and  moves  to  farming,  agri-business,  and  non-agriculture 
business,  respectively. 

The  percent  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  who  leave  teaching  in  Washington 
each  year  is  shown  in  Table  18.  The  data  indicate  that  1975  had  fewer 
teachers  leaving  Vo-Ag  than  any  other  year  since  1972. 


Table  17 


Reasons  for  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers  Leaving  Teaching  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  in  Washington  Secondary  Schools  1972-1975 


Reasons 

Years 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Totals 

%  of  Total 

Retired 

1 

6 

5 

2 

14 

22 

Moved  to  administration 

2 

2 

1 

5 

7 

Ijloved  to  Commiinity  College 

1 

1 

1 

Teaching  in  another  state 

3 

1 

3 

7 

10 

Farming 

5 

1 

10 

15 

Agri-business 

2 

3 

6 

11 

16 

Non-Agriculture  business 

2 

3 

3 

8 

12 

Teaching  Non-Agriculture 

1 

1 

■■  1 

Military 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Deceased 

1 

1 

Graduate  Study 

2 

a 

: 

6 

Don't  know 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

Totals 

12 

23 

23 

10 

68 

100!? 

Sources :    (l)  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education  Summary 

of  Agriculture  Teachers  Who  Have  Left  High  School  Teaching  Since  1968  and 

(2)  Washington  State  University  1975  Vocational  Agriculture  Survey. 
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Table  18 

Percent  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers  Leaving  Teaching  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  in  Washington  Secondary  Schools  1972-1975 


Last  Year  of 
Teaching 

Number  Leaving 
Teaching 

Total  Vo-Ag  Teachers 
Teaching 

Percent  of  Total 
Who  Left 

1975 

10 

220 

4.6 

1974 

23 

203 

11.3 

1973 

23 

184 

12.5 

1972 

12 

177- 

6.8 

Sources:    (l)  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education  Directory 
of  Teachers,  (2)  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education  Summary 
of  Agriculture  Teachers  Who  Have  Left  High  School  Teaching  Since  1968, 
and  (3)  Washington  State  University  1975  Vocational  Agriculture  Survey. 

Supply 


There  are  two  main  supply  sources  for  Vo-Ag  teachers  for 
Washington:    (l)  New  graduates  in  Vo-Ag  and  (2)  Experienced  Vo-Ag 
teachers  returning  to  the  profession.    The  task  of  estimating  the  number 
of  experienced  Vo-Ag  teachers  who  return  to  the  profession  for  any  given 
year  is  difficult  to  compute  and  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 
The  number  is  estimated  to  be  very  small,  hence  should  not  seriously 
affect  the  supply  data.    Accurate  data  are,  however,  available  for  new 
graduates  in  Vo-Ag,    Table  19  shows  the  major  higher  education  sources 
for  Washington  Vo-Ag  teachers  in  1973.    The  data  indicate  that  Washington 
State  University  has  supplied  about  60  percent  of  the  total  Vo-Ag  teachers- 
There  may  also  be  some  Washington  State  University  graduates  in  the  unknown 
category  which  our  data  did  not  reveal. 
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The  following  data  indicate  that  in  recent  years  comparatively 
few  new  graduates  came  from  out-of-state  schools.    Also,  of  the  29  Vo-Ag 
teachers  recorded  in  the  "Other"  category,  9  were  graduates  of  Washington 
schools  other  than  Washington  State  University.     (None  of  the  other 
Washington  institutions  has  a  Vo-Ag  teacher  preparatory  program.  ) 


Table  19 

Ifejor  Higher  Education  Sources  for  All  Washington 
Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers  Who  Were  Teaching  in  1'972-«1973 


University 

Number 

Percent  of  Total 

Washington  State  University 

120 

60 

University  of  Idaho 

14 

7 

Oregon  State  University 

6 

3 

Other  (l8  different  institutions) 

29 

15 

Unknown 

31 

15 

Totals 

200 

100^ 

Source ;  Teacher  Conference  Report  Vocational  Agriculture  and 
Renewable  Natural  Resources  Education  July  23-27,  1973- 


Table  20  shows  the  northwest  region  universities  having  Vo-Ag 
programs.    These  are  Washington  State  University,  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity, University  of  Idaho,  Utah  State  University,  and  Oregon  State 
University,    The  data  indicate  that  at  these  schools  nearly  all  of  the 
students  who  receive  a  Bachelor's  degree  arso  receive  a  teaching  certificate 
and  vice  versa. 
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Table 

20 

Responses  to  University  Survey  Items  1  and  2:    "How  many 
Vo-Ag  teachers  graduated  from  your  institution  with  a  Bachelor's 
degree  and  received  a  valid  teaching  certificate  for  each  of 

the  following  years?" 

Year 

Preparation 

Washington 

State 
University 

University 
of 
Idaho 

Oregon 
State 
University 

Utah 
State 
Universi 

1974 

Bachelor's  Degree 
Teaching  Certificate 

25 
24 

7 
7 

8 

8 

8  : 

8 

1973 

Bachelor ^s  Degree 
Teaching  Certificate 

23 
24 

11 
11 

17 
17 

11  ' 

12  - 

1972 

Bachelor ^s  Degree 
Teaching  Certificate 

17 
17 

9 
9 

13 
13 

13  ! 
13  ■ 

1971 

# 

Bachelor ^s  Degree 
Teaching  Certificate 

16 
16 

15 
15 

17 
13 

11  ' 

11  : 

Not  Reported 

O 
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Table  20 


Responses  to  University  Survey  Items  1  and  2:    "How  many 
Vo-Ag  teachers  graduated  from  your  institution  with  a  Bachelor's 
degree  and  received  a  valid  teaching  certificate  for  each  of 

the  following  years?" 


reparation  Washington         University  Oregon  Utah  lA^ntana 

State  of  State  State  State 

University  Idaho  University        University  University 


achelor's  Degree 

25 

7 

8 

8 

17 

leaching  Certificate 

24 

7 

8 

8 

NR 

Rchelor's  Degree 

23 

11 

17 

11 

19 

Baching  Certificate 

24 

11 

17 

12 

NR 

Rchelor's  Degree 

17 

9 

13 

13 

22 

Baching  Certificate 

17 

9 

13 

13 

NR 

achelor's  Degree 

16 

15 

17 

11 

14 

Baching  Certificate 

16 

15 

13 

11 

NR 

Imported 


^2 


The  types  of  positions  entered  by  Vo-Ag  teacher  graduates  of 
the  class  of  1974  are  shown  in  Table  21.    The  data  indicate  that  the 
vast  majority  of  students  do  not  leave  their  home  states.    Also,  the 
great  majority  (92%)  of  V/ashington  State  University  Vo-Ag  graduates 
entered  a  Vo-Ag  teaching  position  in  the  state. 


Table  21 


Responses  to  University  Survey  Item  4:    "What  percent 
of  the  Vo-Ag  teacher  graduates,  class  of  1974, 
entered  the  following  type  of  position?" 


Position 


Washington  University 

State  of 
University  Idaho 


Oregon  Utah 
State  State 
University  University 


Teaching-  Vo-Ag 
in  your  state 

Teaching  Vo-Ag 
out-of-state 

Not  teaching 
Vo-Ag 

Totals 


92 
0 

8 

100 


86 

0 

14 
100 


75 

0 

25 
100 


62.5 

25.0 

12.5 
100 


ERIC 
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Table  22  indicates  the  number  of  Vo-Ag  teacher  graduates  expected 
from  the  region's  universities  in  1975  and  1976.    Since  Washington  cannot 
expect  a  significant  number  of  graduates  from  out-of-state  schools,  only 
the  graduates  from  Washington  State  University  are  important  to  the  study. 
(Note:    The  data  supplied  by  Montana  State  University  could  not  be 
compared  to  the  other  schools.) 

The  responses  from  four  of  the  institutions  which  provide  Vo-Ag 
teachers  indicate  that  the  number  of  juniors  enrolled  in  Vo-Ag  during 
1974-75  approximates  the  number  of  1975  Vo-Ag  graduates  from  the  schools; 
except  for  Utah  State  University  which  reported  over  a  100  percent 
increase  of  juniors  majoring  in  Vo-Ag. 

Table  22 

Responses  to  University  Survey  Items  5  and  6: 
"How  many  Vo-Ag  teacher  graduates  do  you  anticipate  for  1975 
and  "How  many  juniors  are  currently  enrolled  as  Vo-Ag 
teaching  majors?" 


Item 

Washington 

State 
University 

University 
of 

Idaho 

Oregon 
State 
University 

Utah 
State 
University 

Vo-Ag  teacher 
graduates  for 
1975 

26 

11 

18 

8 

Juniors  enrolled 
as  Vo-Ag  teaching 
majors  during 
1974-75 

24 

12 

19 

17 

ERIC 
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Table  23  shows  that  the  identified  regional  states  all  had 
unfilled  Vo-Ag  teaching  positions  for  the  1974-75  school  year.    But,  in 
all  cases  the  number  was  four  or  fewer. 


Table  23 

Responses  to  University  Survey  Item  8:     "How  many  unfilled 
Vo-Ag  teaching  positions  were  there  (to  your  knowledge)  in  your 
state's  secondary  schools  in  1974-75?" 


Washington         University  Oregon  Utah 

State  of  State  State 

University  Idaho  University  University 


Number  3  13  4 
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Table  24  shows  the  number  of  Vo-Ag  graduates  who  found  teaching 
positions  in  Washington.    Only  the  University  of  Idaho  reported  supplying 
V/ashington  with  Vo-Ag  teachers  and  the  data  indicate  that  such  practice 
may  be  declining  or  at  least  it  is  not  extensive. 

Table  24 

Responses  to  University  Survey  Item  3:     "How  many  of  your 
Vo-Ag  graduates  found  teaching  positions  in  Washington  for  each  of 

the  following  years?" 


Year 

Washington 

State 
University 

University 
of 
Idaho 

Oregon 
State 
University 

Utah 
State 
University 

1974 

23 

3 

0 

0 

1973 

21 

1 

0 

0 

1972 

15- 

0 

0 

0 

1971 

15 

3 

•  0 

0 

ERIC 
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Summary 

As  was  discussed  in  the  section  on  teacher  demand,  the  investi- 
gators used  the  1974-75  Vo-Ag  teacher  count  as  a  baseline  for  computing 
future  supply  and  demand  forecasts.    The  following  formula  may  be  used 
to  compute  future  supply  and  demand: 

N  =  (A  +       +       +  U)  -  (G  +  V) 
demand  supply 

where : 

U  =  1975-76  Vo-Ag  teacher  need 

A  =  Attrition  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  (Table  16) 

E  =  Expansions  of  Vo-Ag  programs  which  will  cause  a  demand  for 
Vo-Ag  teachers  (Table  10) 

E^^  Expansions  in  Vo-Ag  programs  caused  from  schools  implementing 
new  programs  (Table  7) 

U  =  Unfilled  Vo-Ag  positions  from  previous  years  (Table  23) 

G  =  Number  of  Washington  State  University  Vo-Ag  teaching  graduates 
(Table  22) 

V  =  Vo-Ag  teachers  available  from  Vo-Ag  program  reductions  in  the 
high  schools  or  those  returning  to  teaching  (Table  10) 

therefore: 

N  =  (10  +  18  +  8  +  3)  -  (26  10) 
N  =  3 

The  data  taken  from  the  identified  tables  indicate  that  Washington 
will  be  three  Vo-Ag  teachers  short  of  supplying  the  demand  for  1975-76. 
However,  as  indicated  throughout  this  report,  the  numbers  are  not  absolute 
and  are  subject  to  variance.    An  explanation  of  how  the  numbers  in  the 
formula  may  change  will  follow,  then  forecasts  for  the  1976-77  school 
year  will  be  presented  using  the  same  formula  and  logic.    A  detailed 
explanation  of  the  1976-77  school  year  will  not  be  provided. 
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Note:     Not  considered  in  the  formula  is  a  reduction  in  class 
size  factor.    Table  2  shows  that  the  average  class  size  has  increased  by 
three  students  between  1970  and  1973.    A  more  sophisticated  formula 
might  incorporate  that  variable.    We  did  not  since  there  were  too 
many  unknowns  in  the  variable  to  make  it  meaningful. 

Supply 

The  first  consideration  for  the  1975-76  Vo-Ag  teacher  supply  and 
demand  figures  is  that  34  of  the  staters  220  Vo-Ag  teachers  in  1974-75 
held  specially  issued  teaching  certificates.    Such  "special"  certificates 
are  not  permanent  types.    Teachers  holding  temporary  certificates  may 
have  them  renewed  on  a  yearly  and  individual  needs  basis.    The  researchers 
had  no  way  of  predicting  the  number  of  renewals  that  would  be  granted; 
therefore,  a  greater  shortage  than  three  Vo-Ag  teachers  could  occur  in 
1975  if  some  of  the  special  certificates  are  not  renewed.    The  extent  of 
full-time  teaching  by  these  34  persons  was  not  determined.    But,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  if  34  completely  trained  and  certified  teachers  were 
available,  the  number  of  such  special  certificates  might  decline. 

■  The  numbers  for  the  "G"  variable  (the  number  of  1975  Washii)gton 
State  University  Vo-Ag  teaching  graduates)  were  taken  from  Table  22. 
The  number  (26)  includes  students  who  worked  through  their  B.S.  degree 
to  a  higher  degree  or  fifth  year.    Only  WSU  graduates  were  considered 
because  the  data  for  institutions  of  higher  education  indicated  that  for 
recent  years  out-of-state  Vo-Ag  teachers  migrating  to  Washington  are  not 
common. 

The  value  for  the  "V"  variable  (the  number  of  Vo-Ag  teachers 
available  from  Vo-Ag  program  reductions  in  high  schools)  was  taken  from 
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Table  10.    The  value  of  "V"  (10)  is"*  considered  a  supply  of  Vo-Ag  teachers 
because  those  teachers  will  not  be  teaching  Vo-Ag.    However,  there  is 
the  possibility  that  some  of  the  Vo-Ag  teachers  involved  might  not  be 
willing  to  move  to  other  schools  where  Vo-Ag  teacher  shortages  occur. 
Table  13  indicated  why  schools  were  reducing  their  Vo-Ag  programs.  If 
the  reduction  is  a  temporary  one  (e.g.,  levy  failure),  the  value  of  "V" 
may  not  actually  be  a  supply,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  it  was 
considered  as  such.    It  is  possible  that  schools  with  a  Vo-Ag  teacher 
shortage  could  recruit  a  Vo-Ag  teacher  who  will  be  teaching  other  subjects 
in  the  following  year. 

There  is  one  other  source  of  supply  that  was  not  computed  in  the 
formula.     It  is  possible  that  experienced  Vo-Ag  teachers  who  left  teaching 
in  previous  years  or  who  were  teaching  in  other  states  might  return  to 
teaching  in  Washington.    There  is  no  way  of  knovrlng  if  there  will  be  any 
such  Vo-Ag  teachers,  but  it  is  considered  a  source  of  supply. 

Demand 

The  value  of  "A"  (the  attrition  of  Vo-Ag  teachers)  is  taken  from 
Table  16.    Besides  the  10  Vo-Ag  teachers  who  definitely  need  replacement, 
it  was  reported  that  4  other  Vo-Ag  teachers  were  considering  leaving. 
Such  speculation  could  not  be  accounted  for  in  the  formula,  but  again 
the  possibility  exists.    Also  we  could  use  the  average  turnover  rate  of 
the  state  to  compute  "A".    There  is  some  teacher  loss  during  the  first 
five  critical  years  of  teaching.    In  1972  the  overall  average  teacher 
turnover  rate  in  Washington  was  11.7  percent — the  lowest  rate  in  10 
years.    (Turnover  rate  is  not  a  loss  rate.)    But  as  is  shown  in  Table 
10,  4.6  percent  of  the  Vo-Ag  teachers  in  1975  left  their  jobs.  This 
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loss  rate  is  probably  much  lower  than  the  loss  rate  for  the  entire  state 
teaching  corps. 

The  value  for  "E^"  (the  number  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  needed  for  Vo- 
Ag  program  expansions)  was  taken  from  Table  10.    From  the  high  school 
survey  data  it  was  observed  that  two  schools  planned  to  utilize  Vo-Ag 
teachers  already  on  staff  for  program  expansions.    Therefore,  the  18  new 
Vo-Ag  teachers  needed  probably  ought  to  be  16.    The  latter  figure  was 
not  used  in  the  formula  since  the  demand  factor  will  be  filled,  in  part, 
by  presently  employed  staff.    Again,  we  did  not  attempt  to  compute  the 
numbers  who  might  be  needed  to  reduce  class  sizes. 

The  value  for  "E2"  (the  number  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  needed  for  the 
implementation  of  new  Vo-Ag  programs)  was  taken  from  Table  7.    The  8 
schools  that  indicated  they  were  planning  to  implement  a  Vo-Ag  program 
in  1975-76  should  be  accurate.    However,  37  other  schools  indicated  they 
did  not  know  if  or  when  a  Vo-Ag  program  would  be  implemented. 

The  "U"  variable  (unfilled  Vo-Ag  positions  from  the  previous 
year)  taken  from  Table  23  is  not  subject  to  change  for  computing  the 
demand  for  1975-76.    It  was  reported  that  three  positions  were  not 
filled  during  the  1974-75  school  year. 

The  researchers  have  computed  a  shortage  of  three  Vo-Ag  teachers 
for  the  1975-76  school  year;  however,  the  reader  is  invited  to  extrapolate 
with  the  other  values  provided  in  the  formula  explanation.    Such  values 
may  range  from  an  extreme  shortage  to  no  shortage  at  all.    If  there  were  a 
moderate  teacher  los^^^4^ring  the  first  five  years  of  teaching,  then  the 
number  could  easily  be  ten  Vo-Ag  teachers.    (This  figure  would  assume  a 
12  percent  loss  pejj?^  year  for  the  0-4  year  teaching  group,  or  eight  teachers 
per  year.  )    But  ©ne  must  be  cautioned  that  teacher  turnover  is  not  equal 
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to  teacher  loss.    Some  mobile  Vo-Ag  teachers  will  teach  in  other  dis- 
tricts and  not  be  lost  to  Vo-Ag. 

A  demographic  consideration.    There  is  one  additional  element 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  demand  factors  of  our  study  and  formula 
are  conservative  and  perhaps  somewhat  low.    Observe  Table  14  which 
presents  the  age  distribution  for  Vo-Ag  teachers  in  1974  showing  that  66 
percent -are  39  years  or  younger.    The  state  of  Washington's  entire 
teacher  corps  exhibits  a  slightly  different  age  profile  with  53  percent 
being  39  years  or  younger  (see  Fig.  1).    These  data  may  be  interpreted 
to  show  that  Vo-Ag  teachers  are  a  somewhat  younger  group  and  that  they 
appear  to  have  a  rather  high  attrition  rate  over  age  40.    If  the  latter 
conclusion  is  valid,  then  it  would  appear  that  four  or  five  additional  Vo-Ag 
teachers  might  be  needed  each  year  to  compensate  for  this  factor  alone. 
Since  we  did  not  establish  a  longitudinal  examination  of  the  age  data, 
no  conclusive  statement  may  be  made.    Yet,*  age  40  seems  critical  to  this 
particular  segment  of  Washington's  teacher  corps.    When  the  age  factor 
is  added  to  those  previously  discussed  the  demand  for  Vo-Ag  teachers 
might  approach  52  to  54  Vo-Ag  teachers  per  year,  but  with  a  supply  of 
about  36.    Thus,  there  is  a  range  of  from  3  to  18  teachers  who  might  be 
needed  beyond  the  supply. 

Conclusions 

From  the  totality  of  data  collected  in  this  study  we  conclude  that: 

1.  There  is  a  modest  demand  for  Vo-Ag  teachers  in  the  state. 

2.  The  level  of  demand  may  exceed  supply  by  a  low  3  to  an  optimum 
of  10  to  a  maximum  of  about  20  Vo-Ag  teachers  in  1975-76. 
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3.    The  supply  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  in  Washington  seems  to  be  established 

at  about  25  per  year  from  Washington  State  University  which  is  almost 
equal  to  demand  and  might  be  adequate  under  current  circumstances. 

1976-77  Supply  and  Demand  Forecast 

Following  are  the  values  for  the  formula  to  predict  the  1976-77  Vo-Ag 
teacher  supply  and  demand.    The  values  were  derived  from  the  same  data  and 
logic  as  was  used  for  the  1975-76  forecast.    Attrition  rates  and  levy  failures 
were  considered.    Vo-Ag  program  expansion  must  be  carefully  considered  because 
with  declining  high  school  student  enrollments  there  could  also  be  a 
saturation  limit  to  Vo-Ag  program  growth. 

M  =  (A  +       +       +  U)  -  (G  +  V) 
N  =  (14  +  10  +  4  +  3)  -  (24  +  5) 

N  =  3 

The  data  above  indicate  that  three  Vo-Ag  teachers  vri.ll  be  needed 
in  1976-77.    That  number  would  be  very  conservative,  being  a  minimal  base.  A 
demand  in  excess  of  supply  of  12-15  Vo-Ag  teachers  could  be  possible. 

Closing  Statement 

We  have  not  discussed  any  issues  related  to  Vo-Ag  program 
expansion  to  other  institutions  in  the  state.    If  our  predictions  are 
valid,  then  expansion  of  Vo-Ag  curricula  to  other  institutions  might  not 
be  cost-effective,  i.e.,  the  predicted  small  numbers  could  not  justify  program 
expansion  on  the  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  allocation  formula  used  to  fund 
institutional  programs.    Yet,  if  Washington  State  University  were  to  expand 
the  Vo-Ag  program  only  slightly  and  recruit  a  few  more  students,  that 
institution  could  probably  fulfill  the  state's  total  Vo-Ag  teacher  demand. 
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As  with  all  surveys  aiid  reports  of  current  circumstances,  the 
data  are  simply  tentative.    We  offer  this  report  and  our  conclusions  for 
further  replication  so  that  the  validity  and  stability  of  the  data  may 
be  tested. 


Need  for  additional  study.    We  would  suggest  that  a  follow-up 

 '  m 

be  conducted  to  study  five  factors  or  variables  which  we  did  not  examine. 
These  are: 

1.  The  precise  status  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  holding  special  certificates: 
including  age,  teaching  load,  academic  qualifications,  size  of 
school,  and  percent  of  time  teaching  Vo-Ag. 

2.  The  turnover  rate  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  with  emphasis  on  determining 
"loss". 

3.  The  impact  of  course  expansion  on  teacher  demand  at  the  full- 
time  basis  including  the  effect  of  reducing  class  size  where 
there  are  apparent  overloads. 

4.  The  impact  of  part-time  Vo-Ag  teachers  on  hiring  patterns. 

5.  The  institutional  capability  of  Washington  State  University 
to  expand  its  current  Vo-Ag  program  so  that  a  minor  excess 
in  supply  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  could  be  matriculated. 

These  factors  emerged  after  our  study  had  been  nearly  completed  or 
as  we  analyzed  the  data.    That  is  the  reason  the  factors  were  omitted. 
Such  a  study  should  be  supported  by  a  state  research  grant. 

By  focusing  on  the  above  five  unanswered  factors  a  rather  precise 
determination  of  Vo-Ag  teacher  supply  and  demand  could  be  calculated  for 
1976-77  and  possibly  through  1979. 


*Final  note:    As  of  August  1,  there  were  seven  fully "certified 
Vo-Ag  majors  who  had  graduated  from  Washington  State  University  in 
June  1975  who  were  still  seeking  a  teaching  position.    Perhaps  our  more 
conservative  estimate  is  the  most  realistic. 
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APPENDIX  A 

CHECK  LIST  FOR  AGRICULTTOAL  EDUCATION 
  DATE  


YEARS  OF  VO-AG  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  course  of  study  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  In  Agricultural 
Education.    Mlnimia  requlrments  for  the  Provisional  Certificate  and  for  the  Vocational 
Certificate  In  Agriculture  are  net  through  the  schedule  of  studies  slven  below. 

WOTE:  Courses  vhlch  are  underlined  or  appropriate  substitutes  are  required  for  B.S. 

In  Agricultural  Education,   ^   

Written  or  Oral  Ei^cllsh  (6  Hrs.)  Engl  101-3;  201-3;  or  Con  -  3;  or  Ag  205-3. 

Social  Science  (7  Hrs.)  Psych  101-3;  Econ  201-4. 

Arts  k  Huaanitles  (6  Hrs.)  Speech  112-3;  Humanities  elective  -  3. 

Hathenatlcs  -  Math  101  Competence 

Biological  ScieDCc(8  Hrs.)  Bio  S  103-4;  104-4, 

Physical  Science  (8  Hrs.)  Chem  101-4;  102-4. 

Education  (29  Hrs.)  Educ  200-2;  300-4;  402-2;  403-3;  VTE  340-2;  341-2;  407-12; 
440-2.    September  Experience 

Health  Education  (2  Hrs.)  Health  Ed  263-264;  480  or  481-2. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science    Degree  In  Agricultural  Education  under  any  of  the  following 
options  requires  a  mlniaum  of  120  semester  hours. 

♦Agricultural  Science  -  A  jalnl«i«  of  45  hours  to  be  selected  from  one  of  the  follow- 
ing options  are  required  for  Vocational  Certification: 

ture  -  Business 


Ag  Econ 

O  Hrs.) 

340-3 

Ag  Kech 

(6  Hrs.)  201-3.  402-3 

Agron 

(5  Hrs.) 

101-3.  201-2 

Agron 

(5  Hrs.)  101-3,  201-3 

AS 

(3  Hrs.) 

101-3.  301-2 

AS 

(5  Hrs.)  101-3.  301-2 

Ent 

(3  Hrs.) 

340-3 

Ent 

(3  Hrs.)  340-3 

Hort 

(3  Hrs.) 

101-3 

Hort 

(3  Hrs.)  101-3 

Soils 

(5  Hrs.) 

201-3.  301-2 

Soils 

(3  Hrs.)  201-3 

Ag  Mech 

(15  Hrs.) 

201-3.  402-3 

Ag  Econ 

(3  Hrs.)  201-3 

select  a 

wlnlxaum  of 

9  credits  from 

Bus  Ad 

(3  Hrs.)  210-3 

Ag  M  203 

,  210,  211» 

313.  321.  331.344 

select 

a  mlnimua  of  9  credits  from 

Ag  Econ  350,  351.  370,  490  and/or 

Bus  Ad 

201,  301.  310,  325.  350 

Horticulture 

Agricultural  Resources  -  Forestry 

Ac  Econ 

(3  Hrs.)  select  3 

Ag  Econ 

(3  Hrs.)  elect  3 

Ag  Hech 

(6  Hrs.) 

201-3.  402-3 

Ag  Mech 

(6  Hrs.)  201-3.  402-3 

Agron 

(5  Hrs.) 

101-3.  201-2 

Agron 

(5  Hrs.)  101-3,  201-3 

AS 

(3  Hrs.) 

101-3 

AS 

(3  Hrs.)  101-3 

Ent 

(3  Hrs.) 

340-3                 •  . 

Ent 

(3  Hrs.)  340-3 

Soils 

(5  Hrs.) 

201-3,  301-2 

Hort 

(3  Hrs.)  101-3 

Plant  P 

(3  Hrs.) 

329-3 

Plant  P 

(3  Hrs.)  329-3 

Hort 

(15  Hrs.) 

101-3  or  201-3.  251-2 

Soils 

(5  Hrs.)  201-3,  301-2 

select  a 

mlnlnum  of 

9  credits  from 

For 

(15  Hrs.)  260-3,  303-3 

Hort  134 

.  231,  232, 

235,  311.  313. 

select 

at  lieast  9  credits  from 

320s  334 

.  336^  or  438 

For  301,  304.  320,  351.  411,  412,  or 

*The  specific  course  requirement  nay  be  substituted  upon  approval  of  advisor.  NOTE: 
Agricultural  courses  with  101  designation  may  be  substituted  by  courses  within  that 
dcpartnent  having  higher  prefixes. 
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APPENDIX  B 
SURVEY  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
TEACHER  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

Sponsored  by 
The  Office  of  Field  Service  and  R^^search 
College  of  Education 
Washington  State  University 
Pullman,  WA  991^3 

DIRECTIONS 

y.os".  i^e:r.s  ?an  be  answered  by  placing  a  check  {J  )  mark  in  the  blank  box  (  ). 
Please  respond  appropriately  where  information  is  requested  for  other  questions. 

1,     Flence  indicate  your  major  responsibility  by  checking  only  one  of  the 
categories  below. 

1.1  Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher 

1.2  High  School  Teacher 

1.3  Administrator 

(     ^    l.k      Other  (please  specify) 

How  ::iany  Gecondary  cchool  students  attend  your  high  school    (grades  9-12 
or  10-12)  for  197^-75? 


.1 

1000  oi'  more 

'  2 

.  2 

7^0-999 

*  o 

.3 

5OO-7U9 

i  ^ 

.k 

050-^99 

5 

2U9  or  less 

IV  :;0  WVATIOri-AL  AaKTCirLTirRE  (Vo-Ag^i  COUESES  ARE  BEING  TAUGHT  IN  YOUR  HIGH 
SCHOOL,   :TSASE  CONTTNl'E  BELOW  WITH  QUESTION  3- 


TP  TitSTK;-:  ARE  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  (Vo-Ag)  COURSES  NCW  BEING  TAUGHT  IN  YOIH^ 
HT-.r!  SC:-fOOL,  PLEASE  GO  DIRECTLY  TO  QUESTION  7- 


m3 
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Tf  there  are  no  Vo-Ag  coiirses  or  programs  in  your  high  school,  are  there 
plans  for  your  high  school  to  offer  a  Vo-Ag  course  or  program? 


(     )    3.1  Yes 
^3.2  2fo 
J    3.3      2o  not  know 

h.     It'  a  Vo-Ag  coiirse  or  program  is  planned  for  your  high  school,  in  which  year 
will  it  start? 

(  )  U.l  1975-76  school  year 

V  )  h.2  1976-77  school  year 

V  )  U.3  After  1977  school  year 

V  ^  h,h  Do  not  know 

5.      o.  :r  no  Vo-Ag  course  or  program  is  planned  for  the  immediate  future, 

please  rank  in  order  the  first  and  second  reasons  which  best  describe 
v/hy  a  course  or  program  will  not  be  added.    Place  a  "1"  in  front  of 
the  primary  reason.    Place  a  "2"  in  front  of  the  second  most  important 
reason.    Please  do  not  rank  any  other  items.    Just  rank  the  first  and 
second  reasons,  only. 

  1  Not  enough  student  interest 

  2  No  certified  Vo-Ag  teachers 

  3  No  need  for  agriculture  training  in  our  school 

  h  Lack  of  facilities 

(5U6) 

(IH2)    5  Lack  of  money 

  6  Levy  failures 

  7  Other  subjects  considered  more  important 

  8  Other  (please  specify)   


:f  you  are  not  offering  any  Vo-Ag  courses,  you  have  completed  your 
p.M't  ion  ot*  this  questionnaire.    Please  return  this  questionnaire  in 
Ihc  enolc^sed  envelope.    Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
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Please  oneok  -nily  one  response  for  each  question,  7^3.     Please  indicate  how 
you  perceive  the  tcaclilng  load  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  in  relation  lo  all  other 
tieacher^  for  each  of  the  following  scales. 

7.1      T!ie  teaching  load  in  Vo-Ag  is  heaviei'  than  for  most 
teachers  in  the  high  school. 

'    7.2      The  teaching  load  in  Vo-Ag  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
most  teachers  in  the  high  school. 

)    7.3      The  teaching  load  in  Vo-Ag  is  lighter  than  for  most 
teachers  in  the  high  school. 


(     )    3.1      The  "conference  or  preparation"  periods  for  Vo-Ag 
teachers  are  greater  than  for  most  teachers  in  the 
high  school. 

(  ^  S.?  'rhe  "conference  or  preparation"  periods  for  Vo-Ag 
teachers  are  about  equal  to  tliat  of  most  teachers 
In  the  high  school. 

3.3      I'he  "conference  or  preparation"  periods  for  Vo-Ag 
teachers  are  fewer  than  those  for  most  teachers  in 
the  high  school. 


Questions  9      1<^  draw  a  distinction  between  classes  and  courses.  Agriculture 
Srieuce  is  an  example  of  a  course.     The  number  of  sections  of  Agriculture 
cjience  which  are  being  taught  equals  the  nimber  of  classes. 

V/:iic}i  of  the  x'ollowing  best  compares  this  year's  (197^-75)  Vo-Ag  classes 
to  next  year's  (1975-76)  planned  Vo-Ag  classes? 

^^.1      Fewer  classes  will  be  offered  in  1975-76. 

^    ^^  '      ?ame  for  both  years. 

^    v).3      More  classes  will  be  offered  in  1975-76. 


.vhi.'::  ol*  V:ie  i'ollowing  best  compares  this  year's  (197^-75)  Vo-Ag  courses 
to  ixexz  year's  ',1975-76")  planned  Vo-Ag  courses? 

^  10.1      Fewer  courses  will  be  offered  in  1975-76. 

lv\  ^      :'^ame  for  bot  h  years, 

Mjre  ^'ourses  will  be  offered  in  1975-76. 
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11.    Next  year*.:  (1975-76 Vo-Ag  curriculum  will  cause  which  of  the  following 
to  happen  to  youi*  staffing  pattern? 

^    11.1         clianges  in  staffing  are  anticipated. 

11.2    I'ljre  certified  Vo-Ag  teacher(s)  will  be  needed  (expansion 
assumed). 

[     )    11.3    Certified  Vo-Ag  teacher^ s)  will  teach  other  subjects 
'.reduction  assumed). 

V         11. U    Certified  Yo-Ag  teacher(s)  will  be  transferred  to  another 
school  (reduction  assumed). 

^    11.5    Other  (please  specify)  


l.'^.     If  you  checked  11.2,  11. 3 >  11. or  11.5  in  question  11,  approximately 
how  nany  leacheri;  will  be  involved?    Place  the  number  on  the  appropriate 
line. 

  l-^'.l    \11.2^    More  certified  Vo-Ag  teachers  will  be  needed 

(expansion  assumed). 

  12.2    ^11. 3"^    Certified  Vo-Ag  teacher(G)  will  teach  other 

subjects  (reduction  assumed). 

  12.3    (.ll.U'i     Certified  Vo-Ag  teacher(s)  will  be  transferred 

to  another  school  (reduction  assumed). 

  12. U    Ul.5'^    Other  (please  specify)   


Questions  13,  lU,  and  15  concern  some  anticipated  changes  for  1975-76.  You 
will  .^:ily  have  to  respond  to  one  of  thfe  sets.    Below  is  a  quick  siimmary. 

13.     iu>:-pond  to  number  13  if  no  change  in  Vo-Ag  classes  is  anticipated. 

1-.     :u'^>pond  to  munber  ih  if  you  anticipate  increasing  the  number  of  Vo-Ac 
^'lasises. 


1'*.     "-'e^p.^rid  Vo  noiber  15  if  you  anticipate  decreasing  the  number  of  Vo-Ag 
cliu^^Gs. 
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^3-    ]:£  J  *  ^  cliaage  in  the  nuinber  oi'  Vo-Ag  classes,  check  only  one  statement 

that  be3t  describes  your  reason  for  the  Vo-Ag  curriculum  plans  for  nex:t 
year . 

13.1    We  have  the  proper  balance  of  classes  offered  at  our 
school . 

'    13.2    There  iz  not  enough  student  interest  to  warrant  more 
classes . 

13.3    Not  enough  certified  Vo-Ag  teachers  to  enable  a  claLi.: 
increase , 

13.^    \'o-A::  Advisory  Committee  decision, 
^    13.!^    Other  i^please  specify)  


Ik, 


. i'  increacing  the  number  o£  Vo-Ag  classes,  check  only  one  statement  that 
bes^  describes  your  situation, 

X     ^    lk,l  Jia^riculum  officials  felt  it  advisable. 

V         1^.2  ^Ludent  interest  was  high. 

1     )    li+,3  School  patrons  felt  it  advisable. 

\         ih.k  Vo-Ag  Advisory  Committee  decision. 

'     1^.5  Or.iier  (.pleai^e  speciiV") 


15.  lecreasing  the  number  of  Vo-Ag  classes,  check  only  one  statement  that 

beet  describes  your  situation. 

15.1  Curriculum  officials  felt  it  advisable, 

V  I'i,.'  'v-iudv-'ni.  intereijt  was  lo\/. 

■  v\'!iool  pati'on:]  felt  it  advisable. 

^  teacher  leaving  the  school. 

\         IS, 5  \"o-A^;  Advisory  Committee  decision, 

'     1  ^^,0  Jt  her  \^please  specify"*  
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lb.     If  Vo-Ag  teachers  are  leaving  your  school  during  1975  ^or  any  of  the 
following  reasons,  please  place  the  number  of  those  leaving  on  the 
appropriate  line ( s ) . 

IJuinber  Reason  for 

leaving  leaving 

  16. 1  Do  not  know 

  17.1  Retiring 

  18.1  Moving  to  administration 

  1^1.1  Moving  to  Ooinmunity  College 

  20,1  Teaciiing  in  another  state 

  21.1  Switching  to  fanning 

  22.1  Switching  to  agri-business 

  23.1  ^^witchiug  to  non-agriciilture  business 

  2h,l  i-witching  to  non-agriculture  teaching 

  25.1  Serving  in  military 

  26.1  Deceased 

  27.1  Attending  graduate  studies 

  28,1  Other  (please  specify)   


riiaiil^  -k;  for  your  .-^operation.  Please  return  this  Innlrument  in  the  Gtampod, 
sel  :-avidiVGi:;ed  envelope  wiiich  is  enclosed.  If  you  have  any  quentionr.  eon^:crn- 
ing  till;'  litud;y^,  kindly  contact: 

Dr.  Donald  C.  Orlich 
Professor  of  Education 
Oloveland  Hall 

Washington  State  University  .  .  ^ 

Pullman,  WA  991^3 

>i;:'E:    A  report  of  this  survey  is  to  be  presented  at  the  annual  Washington 
Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers  Association  (WVATA)  in  Spokane, 
Jxily  21-25,  1975. 

For  survey  use  only  ID   

•  1  29  30  31 
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PREFACE 


The  Occupational  Education  Program  Development  Institutes  for  Post-Secondary 
Institutions  were  designed  to  provide  in-service  education  for  decision  and  policy  makers 
and  program  planners  in  institutions  offering  planning  programs  in  post-secondary 
occupational  education.  At  the  institutes  the  participants  were  able  to:  (1)  identify  the 
latest  developments  in  occupational  education;  (2)  identify  critical  problem  areas  in 
occupational  education;  and  (3)  identify  and  use  principles  and  resources  that  might 
provide  solutions  to  issues  and  problems  facing  occupational  program  administrators. 
Major  topics  discussed  were: 

1 .  Identifying  new  and  emerging  occupations 

2.  Master  planning  in  post-secondary  occupational  education 

3.  Post-secondary  occupational  education  student  recruitment  and  selection. 

These  topics  were  selected  as  a  result  of  responses  to  a  national  interest  survey  of 
post-secondary  occupational  educators  during  September,  1968.  ^ 
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Prior  to  the  institutes,  the  participants  received  a  major  paper  pertinent  to  each 
topic.  Nationally  recognized  consultants  reacted  to  these  papers  at  the  institutes  to 
provide  the  stimulus  for  interaction  in  small  discussion  groups. 

This  report  is  an  edited  compilation  of  the  major  papers,  reactor  comments, 
and  discussion  group  deliberations. 


MASTER  PLANNING  IN  POST-SECONDARY 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


George  W.  Ebey,  Vice  President 
URS  Research  Company 
Palo  Alto,  California 


A  chief  question  facing  us  as  we  chart  our  course  for  the 
future  is:  Will  American  education  blow  its  opportunities 
again?  Beginning  with  the  Latin  grammar  school,  we 
reportedly  realistic  and  pragmatic  Americans  have  shunned 
the  relevant  in  our  educational  systems.  Even  Ben  Frank- 
lin's Academy,  designed  to  provide  needed  practical  knowl- 
edge and  skills  in  a  new  world,  succumbed  to  the  onslaught 
of  academic  respectability.  It  became  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  many  of  its  contemporaries,  such  as 
Andover  and  Exeter,  became  distinguished  college  prepara- 
tory schools. 

Despite  the  seven  cardinal  principles,  written  during 
World  War  I,  and  The  Purposes  of  Education  in  American 
Democracy  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission,  pub- 
lished prior  to  World  War  II,  the  comprehensive  high  school 
has  never  become  truly  comprehensive.  Small  wonder  that 
the  lay  people  of  America  are  now  turning  to  still  another 
relatively  new  institution -the  community  college-in  the 
search  for  relevance,  in  the  hope  that  individual  and 
community  educational  needs  will,  at  long  last,  be  met. 

I'm  not  sure  their  hopes  are  justified,  for  among  us 
notoriously  white-collar,  iniddle<lass  educators  the  pres- 
sure for  academic  respectability  is  indeed  great.  Certainly  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  the  community  college  is 
little  more  than  a  junior  transfer  institution,  waiting  with 
bated  breath  to  join  the  ranks  o^  Big  Brother.  When  I  was  a 
fledgling  working  for  my  doctorate,  my  colleagues  and  I 
read  with  great  delight  Harold  Benjamin's  Saber-tooth 
Curriculum,  an  amusing,  strong  indictment  of  irrelevant 
education.  Then  all  too  many  of  us  went  out  and  followed 
the  same  pattern -teaching  Latin  and  Greek  as  a  basis  for 
shooting  tigers  or  at  least  speaking  and  writing  the  English 
language  effectively. 

We  vigorously  support  the  concept  that  education  in  our 
democracy  should  serve  both  the  individual  and  society, 
that  it  is  the  essential  ingredient  for  fullest  individual 
self-realization,  political  freedom,  and  economic  progress. 


We  strongly  propose  that  nothing  should  stay  the  most 
effective  development  of  this  system-nothing,  that  is, 
unless  it  requires  serious  modification  of  curriculum, 
organizational  structure,  geographical  areas  served,  district 
relationships,  personnel  policies,  or  funding  arrangements. 

There  are  many  who  belong  to  the  "don't  rock  the 
boat"  school.  They  feel  secure  in  their  positions  and  see 
change  as  a  threat  to  that  security .  They  are  like  the  master 
sergeant  in  the  play  No  Time  for  Sergeants,  who  advised  the 
raw  recruit  from  the  billy  hills:  "Look,  the  Army  is  like  a 
lake.  On  it  there  are  many  canoes.  You're  in  one  canoe.  I'm 
in  another.  The  colonel  is  in  still  another.  When  you  start 
rocking  your  canoe,  it  creates  waves.  These  waves  rock  all 
the  other  canoes  on  the  lake.  So  stop  rocking  your  damned 
canoe." 

I  have  news  for  the  sergeant  and  those  who  think  lik^ 
him.  There  are  already  waves.  They  are  likely  to  get  bigger. 
They  have  not  been  created  by  the  rocking  of  a  single 
canoe.  They  result  from  the  generally  stormy  conditions  of 
the  environment.  It  is  an  environment  in  which  the  decision 
makers  have  turned  to  private  industry  and  private  agencies, 
rather  than  school  systems,  to  meet  critical  educational 
needs.  The  Jobs  Corps  programs  and  the  National  Alliance 
for  Business  JOBS  programs  are  cases  in  point. 

It  is  an  environment  of  accelerating  change  requiring, 
more  critically  than  ever  before,  responsive  education  and 
manpower  systems,  well-qualified  personnel,  and  wise, 
courageous,  and  adaptive  leadership.  In  this  environment^ 
post-secondary  institutions,  if  they  will,  can  make  highly 
important  contributions  to  American  life  through  their 
effi  :tive  planning  of  occupational  education. 

To  avoid  the  definition  crisis,  let  us  at  the  outset  agree 
on  some  definitions-or  at  least  use  them  whether  or  not  we 
agree.  Occupational  education,  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion, master  plan,  and  post-secondary  occupational  educa- 
tion are  used  in  this  paper  as  follows: 
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•  Occupational  education  is  a  program  of  instruction 
below  the  baccalaureate  level,  including  elementary  and 
secondary  grades,  designed  to  acquaint  persons  with  and 
prepare  them  for  the  world  of  work.  It  encompaoes  but 
if  not  limited  to  vocational-technical  education.  Thouigh-^'^ 
for  reasons  related  to  federal  funding  and  common 
parlance,  occupational  education  as  defined  here  ex- 
cludes education  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree,  it  is 
apparent  that  all  aspects  of  education  bridging  man  and 
hii  work,  including  baccalaureate  and  higher  degree 
programs,  logically  could  be  considered  parts  of  an 
occupational  education  system. 

•  Vocatwml-technkd  education  is  a  program  of  instruc- 
tion below  the  baccalaureate  level  which  provides 
persons  with  skills  and  knowledge  for  ^ecifk  employ- 
ment. 

•  A  master  plan  is  an  overall  framework  of  guidelines  and 
general  planning  factors  designed  to  facilitate  further 
planning  and  development  on  a  lystematic  and  well 
coordinated  basis.  Master  planning  is  the  process  by 
which  the  master  plan  is  achieved  and  revised  in  the  light 
of  new  circumstances.  In  a  sense,  on  the  federal  level, 
the  recommendations  and  supporting  concepts  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  constitute  a 
master  plan.  At  the  other  extreme,  an  architect  prepares 
a  master  plan  for  an  individual  campus  and,  before  he 
does  so,  requires  educational  programing  factors  on 
which  to  base  his  planning  decisions.  Thus  master 
planning  occurs  at  various  levels  and  has  different 
dimensions. 

•  Post-secondary  occupational  education  is  post-high 
school  occupational  education  below  the  baccalaureate 
level. 

The  need  for  master  planning  at  all  levels  of  education  is 
great.  Many  states  need  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
education  designed  to  consolidate  and  unify  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  in  the  coordinating  councils  for 
higher  education  which  have  devcftaped  in  recent  years;  and 
in  the  regional  planning  efforts  in  higher  education,  such  as 
those  in  New  England,  the  Southern  region,  and  the 
Western  states.  It  is  evidenced  also  in  the  federally  funded 
regional  planning  for  economic  development,  in  which 
education  and  manpower  systems  are  essential  ingredients. 

But  much  more  remains  to  be  done  in  educational 
master  planning.  In  many  respects  we  continue  to  be 
victims  of  our  historic  past.  Because  of  our  basically  local 
beginnings,  much  variation  exists  in  the  organization, 
support,  and  adequacy  of  education  within  and  among 
states.  Inequality  is  found  both  in  the  ghettos  of  our  cities 
and  in  the  drift  of  population  from  rural  to  urban  areas  in 
search  of  opportunity.  State  lines,  county  lines,  district 
lines,  which  at  one  point  in  our  history  served  important 
purposes,  in  many  instances  have  become  outmoded  in 
terms  of  the  automobile  and  television,  let  alone  aerospace 
and  computer  technology.  The  need  for  effective  coordi- 
nation of  educational  systems  within  and  among  states  is 
great  indeed. 
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A  concern  over  inerTectivt  planning  was  voiced  by  B. 
Lamar  Johnson,  of  the  junior  college  leadership  program  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  After  a 
three-month  trip  visiting  community  colleges  throughout 
the  United  States  about  two  years  ago,  he  reported  finding 
community  colleges  and  area  vocational  schools  developing 
simultaneously  and  reporting  to  separate  authorities.  He 
indicated  that  in  many  instances  they  appear  to  be  lacking 
in  coordiimtion. 

Whether  willingly  or  unwillingly,  educators  will  be 
required  to  plan  more  comprehensively  and  coordinate 
their  efforts  more  effectively  in  the  interest  of  adequacy, 
economy,  and  efficiency  consistent  with  quality.  This  trend 
is  obvious  in  the  state  plans  now  required  for  federal 
funding. 

The  trend  is  likely  to  continue,  for  a  chief  characteristic 
of  our  society  in  the  foreseeable  future  will  be  increated 
concern  for  social  and  economic  problems  by  state  and 
federal  governments.  These  problems,  accentuated  by  the 
growing  nucleations  of  population  in  metropolitan  centers, 
will  relate  to  health,  housing,  transportation,  pollution, 
employment,  and  education  as  well  as  other  areas  pertinent 
to  urban  and  regional  development,  ^th  state  and  federal 
concern  will  com  additional  funding,  but  the  scope  of 
concerns  will  increase  the  competition  for  state  and  federal 
dollars. 

As  funds  are  requested  for  capital  outlay  or  operating 
expenses  or  both,  questions  will  be  asked  about  goals  to  be 
achieved,  alternate  possibilities  for  achieving  these  goals, 
and  evidence  of  efTectiveneu  of  approved  plans.  Objective 
evaluation  of  accomplishments  will  become  standard  pro- 
cedure, with  the  evaluative  design  of  new  programs  de- 
veloped at  their  inception  rather  than  after  the  fact. 
Program  budgeting  and  evaluation  will  force  greater  atten- 
tion to  planning  on  all  levels,  including  master  planning  and 
the  revision  of  master  plans. 

Educators  themselves  should  assume  the  leadership  role 
in  achieving  more  eiTective  coordination  of  educational 
services.  The  starting  point  is  master  planning,  not  only  of 
post -secondary  occupational  education,  but  of  the  total 
educational  system  within  a  state  and,  where  applicable, 
among  states. 

In  the  master  planning  of  post-secondary  occupational 
education,  full  consideration  should  be  given  to  education 
as  a  system.  A  master  plan  for  one  segment  without 
consideration  of  the  other  segments  would  be  no  master 
plan  at  all,  but  an  unrelated,  compartmentalized  structure, 
like  an  airport  planned  without  landing  strips  or  land 
transportation  access. 

While  the  precise  patterns  of  education  as  a  system 
within  states  and  among  states  will  vary,  such  a  system 
might  include:  strong  unified  school  districts  through  grade 
12;  community  colle^  administrative  areas  blanketing  the 
entire  state,  with  interstate  arrangements  where  service 
areas  cross  state  lines;  colleges  and  universities,  with 
extension  centers,  providing  baccalaureate  and  graduate 
degrees;  interinstitutional  arrangements  for  specialized  pro- 
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fessional  programs  and  graduate  research;  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  related  systems  such  as  public  libraries, 
science  and  art  museums,  recreational  a^ncies,  and  the 
performing  arts;  and  regional  centers  for  research  and 
development  and  for  continuing  education. 

Within  this  total  system,  the  public  community  college 
system,  properly  conceived,  has  a  particularly  important 
role  to  play  because  of  its  tremendous  potential  in  assuring 
educational  opportunity,  developing  occupational  compe- 
tence, and  enriching  community  life. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  diversified,  separately  organized 
public  community  college  has  potential  advantages  over 
other  approaches  to  the  provision  of  post-secondary  occu- 
pational education:  Over  private  or  proprietary  colleges 
because  it  is  relatively  low  cost  to  the  individual  and, 
therefore,  provides  greater  equality  of  opportunity;  over 
more  specialized  schools  because  it  has  a  broader  curricu- 
lum, makes  possible  a  richer  mix  of  vocational-technical 
and  general  education,  and  allows  the  individual  to  adapt 
his  program  more  readily  in  what  is  for  many  still  an 
exploratory  period.  Moreover,  in  some  instances,  the 
diversified  approach  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  an 
institution  of  sufficient  size  to  be  justifiable;  over  a  division 
within  a  four-year  college  because  of  the  latter's  typically 
academic  orientation  and  chief  interest  in  baccalaureate  and 
higher  degree  programs;  over  a  segment  in  a  unified  school 
district  because  of  the  concern  of  such  a  district  with  the 
many  problems  of  its  various  other  segments. 

Though  the  public  community  college  system  appears  to 
have  many  advantages,  in  the  master  planning  for  post- 
secondary  occupational  education  other  approaches  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Under  some  circumstances,  another 
approach  may  be  a  more  effective  one.  A  competent 
football  coach  will  adapt  his  system  to  the  resources  he  has 
available.  In  the  final  analysis  the  effectiveness  of  the 
system  will  depend  upon  the  players.  No  public  community 
college,  however  lofty  its  stated  objectives,  is  likely  to 
provide  an  effective  occupational  education  program  unless 
its  chief  administrator  and  his  staff  are  fully  committed  to 
an  education  for  employment  system. 

Within  the  total  educational  system,  occupational  educa- 
tion also  must  be  construed  as  a  system.  It  is  a  system 
which  should  begin  in  the  elementary  school  with  orienta- 
tion to  the  world  of  work  and  phase  through  industrial  arts 
and  prevocational  education  to  more  specific  vocational- 
technical  education  at  the  upper  high  school  and  com- 
munity college  levels.  The  central  thrust  of  the  1968 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  was  toward 
such  a  unified  system  of  occupational  education.  Within 
this  occupational  education  system,  the  public  community 
college  also  has  a  critically  important  role.  Fourteen  years 
of  free  pubhc  education  is  likely  to  become  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  It  has  been  proposed  not  only  by  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  but  also  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress.  In  the  long  term,  postponement  of 


specific  vocational  education  until  the  post-secondary  years 
will  continue  to  constitute  a  strong  trend. 

Then,  as  now,  any  community  college  worthy  of  its 
name  will  also  be  an  area  vocational  school  developing . 
marketable  skills  in  a  broad  spectrum  of  occupational 
fields.  In  this  role  the  community  college  must  be  inter- 
ested not  only  in  the  quality  of  its  own  educational 
offerings  but  also  in  the  orientation  to  employment, 
prevocational  education,  and  counseling  and  guidance 
provided  in  preceding  grades,  so  that  the  post -secondary 
offerings  will  be  part  of  a  well-articulated  occupational 
education  continuum,  ihe  community  college  must  be  a 
chief  protagonist  for  the  upside-down  college  curriculum, 
which  enables  a  qualified  student  to  develop  marketable 
skills  in  the  lower  division  and  subsequently  to  work  for  a 
college  degree  with  little  or  no  loss  of  credit. 

Typically,  a  public  community  college  will  be  part  of  a 
statewide  system  of  post^econdary  occupational  education. 
This  relationship  could  be  of  substantial  value  in  enriching 
occupational  education  offerings  among  the  colleges 
through  provision  for  low  enrollment  vocational-technical 
programs  in  one  or  more  but  not  all  colleges.  In  states 
where  applicable,  such  a  statewide  system  would  also 
encompass  proprietary  schools,  private  junior  colleges  with 
occupational  programs,  nonbaccalaureate  technical  insti- 
tutes, and  vocational-technical  education  programs  admin- 
istered by  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

Thus  post-secondary  occupational  education  is  a  system 
within  systems  and  is  likely  to  achieve  its  fullest  potential 
only  through  careful  master  planning.  ^ 

Common  sense,  as  well  as  research  findings,  clearly 
indicates  that  small  colleges  are  more  costly  p:er  student 
than  larger  institutions,  that  small  colleges  cannot  provide 
the  diversified  offerings  of  larger  institutions,  tliat  educa- 
tional deprivation  exists  not  only  in  our  urban  ghettos 
because  of  an  inadequate  philosophy  of  what  our  schools 
should  do  but  also  in  sparsely  settled  areas  because  of  lack 
of  imagination  and  archaic  practices  with  respect  to  service 
areas.  The  more  specialized  the  program,  the  larger  the 
service  area  population  required  to  maintain  the  program 
on  an  economically  feasible  basis.  An  institution  may  have 
different  service  areas  for  different  programs,  as  in  the  case?" 
of  an  interdistrict  arrangement  for  a  vocational-technical 
program  offered  by  one  or  more  but  not  all  colleges. 

In  the  master  planning  of  post-secondary  occupational 
education,  it  is  suggested  that  comprehensive  community 
colleges  be  planned  to  serve  enrollments  of  no  fewer  than 
I  poo  day  students  and  preferably  3,500  or  more  students. 
Community  colleges  are  typically  commuter  institutions; 
for  this  reason  it  is  further  suggested  that  maximum  service 
areas  be  no  more  than  a  radius  of  thirty  to  forty  miles  from 
the  attendance  center  or,  depending  upon  driving  condi- 
tions, no  more  than  forty-five  minutes'  to  an  hour's  drive 
one  way.  This  stipulation  does  not  preclude  the  possibility 
of  residential  facilities  to  serve  students  outside  commuter 
range. 
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Many  community  colleges  in  the  United  States  have 
total  enrollments  of  fewer  than  1,000  students.  A  high 
proportion  of  them  have  fewer  than  600  students.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  leveis  of  service  in  such  institutions 
cannot  be  very  broad,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to 
offer  much  post-secondary  occupational  education  and 
virtually  impossible  for  some  of  them  to  qualify  as  area 
vocational  schools  under  the  provisions  of  federal  law. 

The  further  growth  of  such  institutions  as  separate 
colleges  should  be  discouraged.  A  chief  danger  to  the 
development  of  community  colleges  is  a  rash  of  small 
colleges  which  cannot  offer  substantial  vocational-technical 
programs,  which  become  staffed  with  academically  oriented 
personnel,  and  which  resist  (like  many  of  our  nation's  high 
schools)  the  development  of  balanced  offerings,  or  levels  of 
service.  Because  occupational  education  is  a  critical  in- 
gredient in  a  community  college,  a  vocationally-oriented 
school  or  college  normally  would  be  a  much  better  starting 
point  for  a  community  college  than  would  an  academic 
institution. 

Discouraging  the  growth  of  small  colleges  docs  not  imply 
discrimination  against  sparsely  settled  areas.  It  does  mean 
that  more  systematic,  coordinated,  innovative  planning  will 
be  required.  In  areas  which  do  not  have  sufficient  popula- 
tion for  a  college  but  which  can  provide  community  college 
enrollments  of  300  or  more  full-time-equivalent  day 
students,  the-rbmmunity  college  center  idea  appears  to 
have  merit.  Such  a  center  or  centers  could  be  affiliated  with 
a  community  college  as  part  of  the  same  community  college 
administrative  area.  This  administrative  area  could  even 
cross  state  lines,  a  logical  arrangement  where  parts  of  two 
or  more  states  form  a  natural  socioeconomic  area. 

Master  planning  occurs  at  various  levels  and  has  different 
dimensions,  as  indicated  earlier.  The  closer  one  is  to  the 
operational  level,  the  more  specific  he  may  become  in  his 
master  planning.  Like  all  legitimate  planning,  master  plan- 
ning should  be  goal  oriented  and  action  based.  In  simplest 
terms,  the  master  planning  process  requires  people,  a 
research  orientation,  organization,  and  funds.  Hopefully, 
the  people  will  have  initiative, imagination,  resourcefulness, 
planning  skill,  and  time  for  planning. 

With  respect  to  the  master  plan  itself,  the  following 
elements  should  be  included: 

1 .  Goals  or  objectives-The  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education  has  stated:  "Some  formal  post-secondary 
education  for  all  should  be  a  goal  for  the  near  future.''  And 
one  might  add,  ''Related  to  the  immediate  and  long-term 
needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  and  responsive  to 
current  and  future. manpower  requirements." 

2.  The  geographical  boundaries  of  the  master  plan-such 
as  a  region,  a  state,  or  an  administrative  area  within  a  state. 

3.  A  time  frame-preferably  looking  into  the  future  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  a  set  of  assumptions  regarding 
what  might  occur  in  that  time  frame.  For  post-secondary 
education,  one  should  be  able  to  plan  in  general  terms 
eighteen  years  into  the  future,  for  the  entering  freshmen 
already  have  been  born. 
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4.  Demographic  and  environmental  data  essential  to 
program  planning— such  as  student  population  forecasts, 
labor  force  projections,  emerging  manpower  requurements, 
and  the  impact  of  technology  upon  occupational  education 
needs. 

5.  Programs  and  resources  essential  to  meet  long-range 
and  short-term  needs— including  the  occupational  resources 
of  the  community. 

6.  An  action  plan-with  guidelines,  general  planning 
factors,  priorities,  and  time  lines  relating  to  program  and 
facility  development,  orpnization  and  organizational  rela- 
tionships, staffing,  and  funding. 

7.  A  plan  for  updating  the  master  plan-based  upon 
experience  and  changing  circumstances. 

In  master  plans  for  post-«econdary  occupational  educa- 
tion, great  variations  will  exist  among  the  states  and  regions 
because  circumstances  differ.  There  are,  however,  general 
characteristics  which  should  be  applicable  to  all  plans. 
These  characteristics  might  be  used  for  judging  a  present 
system,  as  well  as  serving  as  a  basis  for  periodic  evaluation 
and  possible  modification  of  a  master  plan  as  it  is 
implemented.  The  following  general  criteria  are  suggested  as 
guidelines.  The  post-secondary  occupational  education 
system  should: 

1.  Have  clearly  defined  goals  and  a  current  plan  of 
action  for  achieving  fhem 

2.  Be  responsibe  to  individual  needs  and  interests  and  to 
current  and  future  manpower  requirements 

3.  Afford  learners  pertinent,  readily  accessible  counsel- 
ing, guidance,  and  employment  services 

4.  Provide  for  equahty  of  educational  opportunity  in 
specific,  readily  measurable  terms,  not  only  through 
scholarships  and  loans,  but  also  through  transportation  and 
subsistence  allowances  and  in  some  instances  paying 
students  to  go  to  school 

5.  Be  effectively  coordinated  and  well  financed 

6.  Be  realistically  innovative  and  creative -responsive  to 
changed  methods  and  procedures,  and  willing  to  experi- 
ment to  improve  levels  and  quality  of  service 

7.  Seek  positive  solutions  to  problems  and  avoid  the 
inhibitions  imposed  by  the  persistence  of  outmoded  prac- 
tice 

8.  Use  occupational  resources  fully  for  work  experience 
and  employment,  for  the  purpose  of  making  education 
relevant,  and  for  furnishing  exploratory  opportunities  to 
learners 

9.  Coordinate  its  efforts  with  and  provide  support  to 
other  systems  and  institutions  with  compatible  objectives 

10.  Be  staffed  with  well-qualified  personnel  aware  of 
occupational  needs,  and  particularly  with  imaginative, 
resourceful,  and  courageous  leadership  fully  committed  to 
an  education  for  employment  system 

1 1 .  Assure  effective  two-way  communication  both  in- 
ternally for  students  and  various  staff  levels  and  externally 
between  educational  personnel  and  the  people  of  the  area 
served 
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12.  Emphasize  quality  of  service  but  at  the  same  time 
encourage  economy  and  efficiency  consistent  with  quality 

13.  Provide  for  systematic  and  continuous  evaluation 
through  gathering  objective  information  pertinent  to  goals. 

All  too  frequently  these  general  criteria  are  not  met  for  a 
variety  of  reasons-not  the  least  of  which  are  the  people 
responsible  for  planning  and  implementing  plans,  ineffec- 
tive organization,  and  funding. 

Vocational-technical  education  has  been  defined  as 
education  for  specific  employment.  However,  in  a  changing 
technological  society,  a  post -secondary  institution  cannot 
offer  much  that  is  specific  beyond  entry  level  skills. 
Moreover,  the  employment  itself  often  is  in  a  much  better 
position  to  provide  specific  training  opportunities  than  a 
community  college  or  other  post-secondary  institution.  It  is 
important  that  in  these  institutions  emphasis  be  placed  not 
only  upon  entry-level  skills  but  also  upon  attitudes,  habits, 
and  skills  that  have  general  application,  so  that  the 
individual  is  able  to  adapt  readily  as  he  moves  vertically  to 
higher-level  positions  or  horizontally  as  manpower  require- 
ments shift. 

Post-secondary  occupational  education  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  partnership  between  the  community  college  (and 
its  counterparts)  and  the  employment  world,  with  the 
college  assuming  the  function  of  developing  an  individual 
for  initial  employment,  assisting  him  in  finding  employ- 
ment, and  providing  him  with  continuing  education  as  he 
seeks  to  upgrade  himsflf  in  his  chosen  occupational  field. 
This  concept  rejects  the  idea  that  the  A.A.  degree  should  be 
the  immediate  or  even  the  ultimate  educational  objective 
for  all.  It  connotes  a  career-ladder  pattern  of  education,  an 
upside-down  curriculum  for  some  in  the  community 
college,  flexible  scheduling,  occupational  programs  of  short- 
term  duration,  part-time  employment/part-time  education 
opportunities,  and  a  counseling  program  that  extends  over  a 
long  period  of  time  for  an  individual.  It  also  connotes  an 
educational  program  which  is  relevant  and  motivating  to 
the  individual. 

Throughout  this  paper,  it  has  been  stated  and  implied 
that  the  key  concerns  in  master  planning  of  post-secondary 
occupational  education  are,  first,  the  needs  and  interests  of 
individuals  and,  second,  the  manpower  requirements  of 
society.  These  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  discrete  cate- 
gories. The  opportunities  in  the  world  of  work  are  relevant 
to  the  individual,  and  society  prospers  best  when  its 
potential  labor  force  is  fully  employed,  competent,  and 
highly  motivated.  These  two  factors  and  other  elements  in 
the  planning  process  are  identified  below.  The  purpose  of 
the  master  planning  process  is  the  design  of  a  viable  master 
plan  which  can  be  adapted  in  the  light  of  new  knowledge 
and  changing  circumstances.  The  elements  in  the  process 
are: 

1.  A  forecast  of  student  populations  likely  to  be 
enrolled  in  post-secondary  occupational  education  during 
the  master-planning  time  frame-with  as  much  pertinent 
demographic  data  relating  to  them  as  possible,  such  as 
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number,  sex,  socioeconomic  background,  persistence  in 
school,  and  county  of  residence 

2.  A  projection  of  manpower  requirements  during  the 
master-planning  time  frame,  with  national,  state,  and,  to 
the  extent  possible,  area  future  manpower  requirements. 
Ideally  these  projections  should  be  both  by  industry  and  by 
significant  occupational  category 

3.  An  inventory  of  current  manpower,  to  serve  as  a 
starting  point  for  evaluating  future  manpower  needs 

4.  A  survey  of  current  post-secondary  education  and 
training  programs  and  related  resources,  such  as  institu- 
tions, students  enrolled,  enrollment  by  occupational  pro- 
gram, teachers,  teacher-education  programs,  facilities,  and 
sources  of  funding 

5.  A  projectioi'  of  the  post-secondary  occupational 
education  and  training  programs  and  related  resources 
needed  to  meet  future  manpower  requirements. 

6.  An  evaluation  of  the  alternative  methods  by  which 
these  programs  and  related  resources  might  ire  -p^^ovided, 
with  full  consideration  for  program  quality,  flexibility,  and 
cost 

7.  Development  of  an  approved  post-secondary  occupa- 
tional education  and  training  master  plan  to  meet  forecast 
student  populations  (and  to  the  degree  possible,  their 
interests  and  needs)  and  projected  manpower  requirements, 
including  resources  to  implement  the  plan  and  a  priority 
schedule 

8.  Establishment  and  conduct  of  demonstration  and 
experimental  projects,  with  evaluation  feedback  into  the 
master  plan. 

An  inseparable  relationship  should  occur  between  effec- 
tive planning  and  action-oriented  research:  Analysis,  projec- 
tions, alternative  plans,  and  evaluations  lead  to  a  flexible 
educational  master  plan  which  may  be  modified  on  the 
basis  of  further  experimentation  and  evaluation. 

In  the  projection  of  manpower  requirements,  the  infor- 
mation should  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  it  can 
readily  be  translated  into  education  and  training  programs 
with  respect  to  (1)  level  of  education,  so  that  post- 
secondary  occupational  education  requirements  can  be 
identified,  and  (2)  content  of  the  education  and  training, 
e.g.,  registered  nurse,  electronics  technician. 

Master  planning  is  a  function  which  requires  experience, 
judgment,  and  objectivity.  It  can  be  accomplished  by  an 
in-house  staff  with  the  time  for  and  competence  in 
planning,  by  outside  sources  on  a  contractual  basis,  or  by  a 
combination  of  the  two.  Regardless  of  the  course  of  action 
chosen,  full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  available  authori- 
tative information.  The  concern  over  education  for  employ- 
ment has  been  with  us  for  many  years,  and  excellent 
sources  of  data  exist,  though  the  data  often  require 
adaptation  to  the  new  purpose.  Good  starting  points  would 
be  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  with  its 
leadership  capability  in  occupational  education;  the  Center 
for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  at  Ohio  State 
University,  with  its  significant  resources,  including  the 
national  ERIC  facility  for  occupational  education;  and  the 
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junior  college  leadership  program  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  with  its  strong  interest  in 
occupational  education  and  its  junior  college  ERIC  facility. 

A  high  degree  of  sophistication  in  data  collection  exists 
at  the  federal  level  and  at  some  state  levels.  Excellent  usable 
information  frequently  can  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  U.S,  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  of  the 
U.S.  OiTice  of  Education.  On  the  state  level,  pertinent  data 
normally  are  available  from  the  state  planning  organizations 
and  from  the  departments  of  education,  employment  or 
employment  security,  labor  or  industrial  relations,  and 
commerce  and  economic  development,  as  well  as  agencies 
interested  in  special  fields  such  as  health.  In  many  states, 
universities  provide  technical  assistance  to  business,  in- 
dustry, and  community  planners  and  will  have  relevant 
information  for  master  planning  post -secondary  occupa- 
tional education. 

Among  other  possible  sources  are  professional  and  trade 
associations,  chambers  of  commerce,  state  coordinating 
councils  for  higher  education,  and  other  orpnizations 
active  in  the  field  such  as  the  New  England  Regional  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  the  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board,  the  Center  for  Southern  Education  Studies  at 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  the  Public  Affairs 
Research  Council  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Western  Interstate 
Commission  on  Higher  Education. 

On  local  levels  exploration  should  be  made  of  the 
organizations  likely  to  require  objective  data  for  their 
planning  efforts,  such  as  county  offices  of  education, 
industrial  development  commissions,  and  utility  companies. 
In  some  instances  a  major  bank  will  have  a  research 
department  active  in  the  collection  and  development  of 
demographic  and  economic  data. 

No  realistic  master  plans  will  develop,  nor  will  the  best 
of  plans  be  implemented,  without  effective  leadership.  This 


leadership  should  come  from  both  the  education  profession 
and  from  other  groups.  All  too  frequently  the  other  groups 
become  more  excited  over  education  for  employment  than 
do  those  in  the  education  profession  per  se.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  master  planning  an  effective  program  of 
occupational  education,  excellent  state  leadership  is  crucial. 
In  addition  to  its  normal  planning  activities,  every  state 
should  develop  a  statewide  master  plan  for  post-secondary 
occupational  education  and  should  encourage  the  appropri- 
ate political  subdivisions  to  prepare  related  and  more 
detailed  master  plans  for  the  future.  It  is  further  suggested 
that  educational  leadership  in  states  with  common  bound- 
aries explore  the  possibilities  of  interstate  planning. 

Whether  master  planning  is  for  the  regional,  state,  or 
local  level,  involvement  of  appropriate  local  educational 
leaders  is  extremely  important.  They  provide  grass  roots 
reali^  to  the  planning. 


At  the  outset  the  question  was  posed:  Will  American 
education  blow  its  opportunities  again?  I  am  convinced 
that,  though  systen^  of  formal  education  may,  American 
education  broadly  defined  will  not.  The  need  for  relevant 
education  for  employment  is  too  great,  and  the  people  of 
our  nation  too  ingenious  not  to  face  reality  and  provide  for 
it.  Functions  nrny  be  shifted  to  private  enterprise  or,  on 
federal  and  state  levels,  to  other  agencies  less  reverent  of 
academic  respectability  than  traditional  ofBccs  of  educa- 
tion. Or  still  other  forms  of  institutions  may  emerge  in  our 
already  fragmented  total  educational  system.  But  the  needs 
will  be  met. 

.1  have  great  hopes  for  the  community  college,  which 
with  resourceful,  innovative,  and  courageous  leadership  and 
proper  financing,  has  great  potential.  But  I  am  not  sure 
these  hopes  will  be  realized.  The  mcU  of  ivy  is  in  the  air. 
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CONSULTANT  REACTIONS 


Charles  A.  Bucher,  Education  Director 
Division  of  College  Transfer  Programs 
Department  of  Community  Colleges 
State  Board  of  Education 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Gerald  B.  James,  President 
Rockingham  College 
Wentworth,  North  Carolina 

Jimmie  C.  Styles,  Vice-President 
Research  and  Development 
Tarrant  County  Junior  College  District 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 


.  .  .  lam  sure  that  most  of  us  will  agree  that  in  the  past 
many  of  our  educational  institutions  have  shunned  the 
relevant  in  our  educational  systems.  It  does  appear  that  the 
community  college  is  our  best  hope  for  meeting  the 
individual  and  community  educational  needs;  that  is,  if 
these  institutions  are  able  to  resist  the  pressure  for 
academic  respectability. 

.  .  .  We  should  begin  by  examining  some  present  views  of 
what  a  community  college  ought  to  be.  Our  models  come 
to  us  from  a  period  of  history  when  higher  education  was 
meant  to  prepare  young  men  for  lives  of  creative  leisure. 
That  was  the  chief  aim  of  the  liberal  arts.  Now  it  is  claimed 
that  the  chief  value  of  the  liberal  arts  lies  in  the  humanizing 
effects  that  they  have  upon  those  who  pursue  them 
Whatever  they  may  be,  liberal  arts  ~are  not  specifically 
occupational  in  orientation,  unless  one  wishes  to  become  an 
instructor  of  the  arts. 

.  . .  It  might  be  well  for  community  college  educators  to 
seek  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Is  the  role  to 
emphasize  humanities  or  occupational  training?  If  it  is 
both,  how  can  two  rather  divergent  goals  be  achieved 
through  the  same  curriculum?  What  per  cent  of  the  curricu- 
lum should  be  humanistic?  What  per  cent  should  be  specifi- 
cally occupational^  On  the  basis  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  posed  one  can  readily  see  how  this  confusion  affects 
us  in  the  community  colleges:  We  have  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  providing  the  first  two  years  of  college 
parallel  work  for  those  who  intend  to  achieve  a  baccalaure- 
ate dcgri^e;  at  the  same  time  we  have  also  accepted  the 
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responsibility  to  provide  for  those  who  wish  terminal 
training  in  the  technical  or  vocational  areas.  We  have 
recognized  the  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  recruit 
students  for  many  of  the  occupational  programs  than  it  is 
for  the  college  parallel  programs.  We  would  also  have  to 
admit  that  the  transition  from  industrial  education  center 
and  technical  institute  status  to  community  college  status 
has  not  always  been  as  smooth  as  we  had  hoped  it  would 
be,  and  time  is  required  before  the  transition  can  be  called  a 
success  or  a  failure. 

.  . .  The  period  of  1943  to  the  present  represents 
development  of  the  community  college  concept  in  the 
junior  college  movement.  The  drop  in  regular  enrollments 
and  the  need  for  training  defense  workers  during  World  War 
II  stimulated  junior  colleges  to  open  their  doors  to  the 
community,  especially  during  the  evening.  The  result  was  a 
new  appreciation  of  the  public  junior  college  by  the  local 
population  and  an  increased  willingness  to  support  it  as  a 
locally  controlled  institution.  Many  of  the  community 
colleges  during  this  period  lacked  the  comprehensiveness  of 
our  present  day  multipurpose  institutions. 

. .  .  Those  of  us  who  have  been  associated  with  the 
community  college  movement  for  a  number  of  years  might 
wish  to  pose  this  question.  Why  wasn  V  the  master  planning 
concept  stressed  during  the  early  development  of  state 
systems  of  community  colleges?  There  may  be  several 
answers  to  this  question.  One  is  that  we  may  have  been  so 
busy  counting  our  new  institutions,  increased  enrollments^ 
and  developing  stop-gap  procedures  that  we  neglected  to  do 
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the  necessary  long-range  planning.  Federal  acts  such  as  the 
Vocational  Act  of  1963,  the  Appalachian  Act  and  others 
may  have  provided  the  stimulus  for  the  development  of 
state  and  regional  master  plans.  As  an  example  our  state 
department  recently  developed  a  master  plan  for  the  23 
two-year  institutions  in  the  North  Carolina  coastal  region. 
This  plan  covers  a  period  of  ten  or  more  years. 

. .  .  We  have  looked  critically  at  the  major  universities 
and  Land  Grant  colleges  as  they  have  limited  enrollments  to 
the  top  5  per  cent  of  the  population.  Yet,  we  have  seen  a 
new  system  of  community  colleges  arise  which  may  be 
merely  taking  the  next  7-10  per  cent.  What  about  the  other 
85  per  cent  of  the  pofmlation?  Herein  lie  the  masses  of  our 
citizens.  They  are  our  greatest  hope  for  raising  level  of 
living,  increasing  per  capita  income,  and  improving  citizen- 
ship in  general.  We  say  we  live  in  a  democracy  based  upon 
an  educated  citizenship  and  a  participating  citizenship. 
Perhaps  we  are  for  those  whose  educational  needs  are  for  a 
beautifully  packaged  two-year  program  transferable  to  a 
four-year  college,  or  from  which  one  enters  employment, 
and  for  those  whose  educational  needs  are  prepackaged  in  a 
one-year  bundle.  But  what  about  those  whose  needs  are  for 
one  course,  three  courses,  six  weeks,  three  months,  or  other 
less  popular-sized  packages?  And  what  about  those  who 
don  'f  appear  on  registration  day  because  thev  haven't  been 
tuned  in  to  our  channel  of  information  spreading,  either  for 
social,  economic,  or  educational  reasons? 

. .  .  In  a  section  dealing  with  basic  factors  in  master 
planning,  Ebey  included  service  area,  which  deals  with  the 
geographical  boundaries  from  which  clientele  come.  He 
suggested  that  comprehensive  community  colleges  be 
planned  to  serve  enrollments  of  no  fewer  than  1,000  day 
students  and  probably  3,500  or  more  total  enrollees; 
coming  from  a  30  to  40  mile  radius  or  a  45  to  60  minutes 
traveling  time.  He  was  quick  to  state  that  this  does  not  rule 
out  dormitories.  However,  the  addition  of  dormitories 
increases  the  cost  sharply,  making  further  education  pro- 
hibitive to  many  areas.  Most  community  colleges  in  the 
United  States  have  total  enrollments  of  fewer  than  1,000. 
Many,  especially  those  in  less  populous  areas,  will  not  be 
able  to  excel  1,000  unless  they  shift  to  dormitories,  or,  as  I 
suggested  earlier,  we  really  seek  to  serve  the  community  of 
educational  needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  geographical 
community- the  85  per  cent-no t  fust  a  select  few  whose 
educational  needs  fit  the  predetermined  package  we  have 
developed  because  we  like  it,  becmse  it  is  easy  to  package, 
or  because  we  traditionally  have  packaged  it  in  a  certain 
way. 

. .  .  Ebey  suggested  that  one  approach  to  securing 
adequate  enrollment  in  sparsely  settled  areas  is  the  develop- 
ment of  community  college  centers,  or  extension  units  of 
the  central  campus.  He  suggested  emphasis  on  occupational 
education  at  the  post-high  school  and  adult  levels  in  such 
centers.  North  Carolina  followed  this  approach;  in  1966  we 
had  approxirmtely  20  centers  in  operation.  Some  colleges 
had  no  extension  centers,  while  others  had  several.  We 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea  and  thought  it  was  working  well, 
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but  we,  through  our  own  professional  agency,  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  struck  a  death  blow  to 
the  centers.  The  accrediting  agency,  in  essence,  told  the 
parent  institutions  that  they  could  not  be  accredited  until 
they  severed  ties  with  the  centers.  What  would  you  have 
done?  Probably  the  same  thing  the  institutions  in  North 
Carolina  did:  they  severed  ties  with  the  centers.  Obviously, 
the  accrediting  agency  had  fear  that  courses  taught  in  the 
centers  without  adequate  libraries,  in  some  cases  with 
iruidequately  prepared  faculty,  and  with  inadequate  sup- 
porting personnel  and  facilities  would  not  measure  up  to 
the  standards  of  the  main  campus,  I  am  not  being  critical  of 
Mr.  Ebey's  idea  of  centers,  but  rather  indicating  that  there 
are  many  problems  inherent  in  the  implementation  of  the 
idea,  including  the  problems  of  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  citizens  artd  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
acceptable  standards.  At  this  point,  if  time  allowed,  I  would 
be  critical  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  for  their  arbitrary  attitude,  and  would  be  critical  of 
a  number  of  institutions  in  North  Carolina  for  backing 
away  from  the  educational  needs  of  many  citizens.  At  the 
risk  of  appearing  cynical,  I  would  say  that  I  hope  we  will  be 
more  concerned  with  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  our 
citizens  than  concerned  with  whether  it  is  college  level.  I 
am  also  concerned  that  our  focal  point  be  on  educational 
needs  of  our  citizens  than  on  accreditation, 

. . .  For  years  educational  institutions  have  been  accused 
of  being  theoretical  rather  than  practical  From  our  past 
experiences  in  occupational  education,  we  are  well  aware 
that  the  theoretical  concepts  promulgated  from  an  institu- 
tion are  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  departure -a  fourtdation  on 
which  practical  application  may  be  built.  The  burdens  of 
today  created  by  the  trials  of  yesterday  often  prevent  each 
of  us  from  planning  for  tomorrow.  However,  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  we  are  training  tomorrow  'i  leaders.  This  makes  it  a 
necessity  to  include  educational  experiences  which  will 
meet  the  personal  needs  of  the  students  as  consumers  and 
citizens.  Along  with  this,  we  must  build  in  courses  of  a 
technical  nature  to  equip  those  students  who  desire  jobs  in 
our  businesses  and  industry. 

. . .  Education  for  tomorrow  !f  leadership  is  of  such 
importance  that  local  opportunism -the  causes  of  wasteful 
competition  and  rivalry  between  institutions  should  be 
nonexistent.  If  a  genuine  attempt  is  made  to  bring  all 
educational  agencies  together,  I  am  sure  they  will  find  that 
after  proper  identification  of  area  needs,  the  fob  which 
needs  to  be  done  is  one  which  requires  more  financml 
resources  and  allocation  of  personnel  than  is  available. 

. . .  While  the  development  of  a  master  plan  can  be  a 
traumatic  experience,  the  implementation  of  this  plan  is  a 
monumental  task.  Some  of  the  things  which  must  be 
accomplished  are: 

1.  Buildings  must  be  planned  and  constructed.  Equip- 
ment must  be  purchased.  Along  with  the  best  of  the 
trmiitional,  the  most  promising  of  the  ndw  must  be 
provided.  Educational  television,  computer-assisted  instruc- 
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tion,  team  teaching,  and  programmed  instruction  all  have 
places  in  the  planning  of  occupational  education.  , 

2.  A  faculty  must  be  selected  with  each  member  being 
highly  competent  in  his  field,  skilled  in  teaching  ability,  and 
actively  subscribing  to  occupational  education  philosophy. 

3.  The  faculty  and  staff  must  be  organized  into  a 
smooth-functioning,  efficient  team  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  programs  and  to  striving  for  excellence. 

4.  The  financial  resources  of  occupational  education 
must  be  budgeted  to  provide  for  the  current  needs  and 
permit  healthy  growth  in  the  future. 

5.  An  educational  climate  must  be  created  in  which 
students  and  faculty  may  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
the  investment  of  money,  time,  space,  and  human  re- 
sources. 

Once  the  above  are  attained,  it  is  necessary  to  involve  all 
staff  members  in  planning. 

.  . .  One  very  important  aspect  of  master  planning  is  site 
selection  and  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  determining 
what  is  needed.  The  determination  of  needs  should  include: 
enrollment,  educational  programs,  location,  accessibility, 
and  size  of  site.  The  purpose  of  master  planning  is  to 
ascertain  future  needs.  Therefore,  the  acquisition  of  proper- 
ties in  advance  of  need  is  very  important.  The  anticipation 
of  needed  occupational  programs  and  their  location  make 
thorough  analysis  a  must. 

.  .  .  Dr.  Ebey  *s  example  of  aspirations  while  in  a  doctoral 
program  and  implementation  after  entering  the  world  of 


work  is  conclusive  evidence  that  higher  education  as 
initially  conceived  and  historically  implemented  is  not 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  occupationally  oriented 
students.  A  more  realistic  approach  to  the  promotion  of 
education  for  work  may  be  a  partial  solution  to  this 
problem.  There  is  more  needed  than  philosophical  lip 
service.  Lip  service  without  positive  action  will  create  many 
more  problems  in  our  society  than  can  be  solved. 

. .  .  The  actual  needs  of  a  community  can  be  quite 
different  from  those  envisioned  by  educators  who  hoM  to 
the  concept  that  occupational  education  must  fit  into  the 
educational  mold  handed  down  through  the  years.  Until 
occupational  programs  are  recognized  as  important  and  the 
urgency  is  felt  throughout  education,  these  programs  will 
experience  difficulty. 

.  . .  Vocational-technical  education  master  planning  is 
and  will  be  an  essential  element  in  determining  the  eventual 
success  of  occupational  training  in  general  Such  planning 
has  not  yet  become  an  accepted  concern  nor  assumed 
responsibility  of  nwst  administrators  .in  this  area  of 
education.  In  spite  of  the  problems  which  are  hindering 
occupational  educational  planning  on  a  local  level  or 
broader  dimension,  it  is  agreed  that  the  vocational-technical 
type  administrators  must  find  a  way  to  take  the  initiative 
and  make  master  planning  a  reality.  Otherwise,  they  will  be 
faced  with  the  consequences  of  being  subordinate  to  those 
who  will  do  master  planning  and  who  might  not  look 
favorably  on  occupational  education  concerns. 
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IDENTIFYING  NEW  AND 
EMERGING  OCCUPATIONS 

Dr.  Norman  C.  Harris 
Professor  of  Technical  Education 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education 
The  University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


In  confining  the  discussion  to  new  and  emerging 
occupations,  there  is  no  implication  that  all  of  the  present 
meat-and-polatoes  occupations  are  going  to  disappear. 
Despite  a  gradual  evolution  in  the  occupational  structure 
and  the  appearance  of  many  new  jobs  unknown  in  the 
1960's,  the  end  of  the  next  decade  will  find  us. with  a  work 
force  whose  structure  will  not  be  ^pplrisingly  different 
from  that  of  today,  We  will  stjll^rre'e'd  toolmakers,  welders, 
secretaries,  assembly  line  workers,  cosmetologists,  cooks, 
gardeners,  and  mechanics,  as  well  as  needing  hundreds  of 
thoiisartids  of  new  workers  in  the  new  and  emerging  jobs  to 
be  discussed  in  the  sections  to  follow. 

Though  the  decade  ahead  will  bring  shifts  in  the 
occupational  structure,  the  changing  demands  within  each 
job  family  will  not  be  cataclysmic  in  the  sense  that  they 
will  render  millions  of  workers  obsolete.  New  demands  will 
appear  gradually  enough  that  on-the-job  training  will 
provide  the  "mobility''  most  older  workers  need  and  new 
programs  of  education  and  training  ca-n  be  instituted  in 
two-year  colleges  on  a  schedule  which  will  prepare  youth 
for  the  new  careers  of  the  1970's  and  beyond.  Formal 
retraining  programs  in  community  colleges,  technical  insti- 
tutes, and  adult  schools  will  assist  those  whose  jobs  do,  in 
fact,  become  victims  of  technological  change. 

In  identifying  new  and  emerging  occupations,  a  sampling 
approach  in  several  fields  of  endeavor  will  be  adopted.  The 
foil')W!ii«!  categories  will  serve  as  centers  of  discussion: 

1 .  Occupations  in  agriculture  and  natural  resources 
development 

2.  Occupations  in  business  fields 

.V  Occupations  m  health  and  human  services 

4.  Occupations  m  industry 

5.  Occupations  related  to  science  and  engineering. 
Agriculture  and  natural  resources:  In  the  United  States 

the  trend  tuward  mechanization  and  corporate  farming  will 
undoubtedly  continue.  Not  only  arc  large  scale  mechanized 
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operations  more  efficient,  but  current  drives  to  bring  farm 
laborers  into  collective  bargainin|||greements  and  to  bring 
about  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  for  farm  workers  will 
inexorably  force  out  the  small  farmer  and  encourage 
further  mechanization  of  corporate  farms.  Consequently 
the  total  number  of  jobs  in  agricultural  production  will 
continue  to  decline,  and  the  new  jobs  as  might  develop  will 
h_aye  their  basis  in  agricultural  science  research,  soils 
research,  plant  pathology,  hybridization,  harvest  methods 
research,  agricultural  logistics,  and  hydroponics;  and  in  the 
design,  sale,  and  maintenance  of  agricultural  equipment  and 
machinery. 

Some  of  the  jobs  with  these  new  emphases  are  already 
quite  common,  coming  under  such  headings  as  agribusiness 
and  agriculture  technology.  The  new  jobs  which  may 
emerge  will  be  for  the  most  part  at  midmanagement  and 
technician  levels,  and  they  will  require  training  programs 
with  strong  theoretical  inputs  from  science,  engineering, 
economics,  and  business.  A  few  job  titles  which  may  be 
well  recognized  by  1980  include:  hydroponics  farm  man- 
ager, agricultural  methods  analyst,  plant  pathology  tech- 
nician, and  veterinary  technician.  And,  certain  emerging 
occupations  like  soils  technician,  urban  horticulture  tech- 
nician, and  ag-chem  technician  will  continue  to  grow. 

The  important .  problems  of  ecology  and  natural  re- 
sources development  are  already  beginning  to  demand 
persons  with  special  training  at  middle  manpower  levels. 
Game  and  fish  management,  forestry,  conservation,  recrea- 
tion, oceanography,  and  meteorology  are  all  fields  in  which 
technical-level  jobs  have  been  identified  within  the  past 
decade.  New  and  emerging  jobs  for  which  technician 
training  will  be  required  during  the  1970's  may  include: 
forestry  aide,  wildlife  management  assistant,  ecological 
research  technician,  hydrographic  technician,  mariculture 
technician,  and  desalinization  plant  technician.  One  of  the 
critical  manpower  problems  inhibiting  the  rapid  develop- 
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mcnt  of  the  marine  sciences  is  a  shortage  of  competent 
technicians,  and  of  post-secondary  educational  programs  to 
train  them. 

Business  occupations:  It  is  probable  that  the  field  of 
business  enterprise  will  not  generate  a  large  number  of  new 
kinds  of  jobs  unheard  of  a  decade  ago,  but  that  persons  in 
existing  jobs  will,  year  by  year,  H^ve  to  acquire  new 
knowledge  and  skills  to  cope  with  the  increasing  complex- 
ities of  the  business  world.  For  example,  the  future  cashless 
society  will  require  many  worken  with  new  skills  and 
knowledge,  but  present  job  titles  such  as  machine  accoun- 
tant, data-phone  operator,  data  processing  technician, 
credit  analyst,  and  computer  prograrraner  will  probably  be 
used  to  describe  these  worken.  Similarly,  the  new  paths  to 
decision  making  in  business  opened  up  by  computer  and 
communications  networks,  will  require  thousands  of  middle- 
management  workers  with  new  competencies,  but  it  is 
doubtful  that  new  job  titles  will  be  assigned.  Many 
communications  and  telemetry  technicians  will  be  needed, 
thousands  of  well-trained  two-year  college  graduates  in 
finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  fields  will  find  ready 
employment,  and  secretaries  combining  increased  levels  of 
general  education  with  a  mastery  of  developing  office 
technology  will  be  in  great  demand  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  As  business  becomes  more  international  in  scope  the 
inputs  to  decision  making  become  more  difficult  to  control 
and  their  sources  are  more  diffuse;  communication  across 
cultural  and  linguistic  barriers  is  uncertain,  and  geopolitics 
becomes  a  problem.  Professional  and  managerial  personnel 
in  business,  as  business  becomes  more  complex,  will  face 
the  same  kind  of  manpower  squeeze  that  confronted 
scientists  and  engineers  two  decades  ago,  and  they  will  need 
vastly  increased  numbers  of  middle-level  workers,  tech- 
nicians, to  gather  the  data,  man  the  communications 
systems,  operate  the  computers,  prepare  graphical  analyses, 
write  the  technical  reports,  arrange  for  travel  and  confer- 
ences and  yes,  run  the  offices.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
great  number  of  new  job  titles  will  emerge,  or  that  brand 
new  curriculums  will  be  necessary  in  large  numbers.  The 
new  knowledge  and  new  skills  required  will  be  incorporated 
within  courses  and  curriculum  which,  for  the  most  ptrt, 
already  exist  in  a  thousand  colleges  from  coast  to  coast. 

Health  and  human  services:  During  the  1950's  and  the 
first  half  of  the  1960's,  the  engineering  and  industry-related 
technologies  grew  at  an  astonishing  rate,  but  as  the  1960 
decade  draws  near  its  end,  the  spotlight  of  rapid  growth  is 
shifting  to  technologies  related  to  health  and  human 
services.  By  comparison,  estimates  of  the  ratio  of  technical 
level  personnel  to  professionals  in  engineering  and  industry 
run  from  1:1  to  3:1,  depending  on  the  field  and  on  the 
estimator;  whereas  the  actual  ratio  in  health,  medicine,  and 
dentistry  is  now  nearly  6:1,  and  manpower  experts  in  the 
field  assert  that  it  should  be  12:1. 

More  than  thirty  allied  health  technologies  have  been 
identified  ranging  from  audiometer  operator  to  X-ray 
technician.  Emerging  occupations,  that  is  those  already 
identified  and  developing  but  for  which  educational  pro- 


grams are  still  not  fully  stabilized  include  such  job  titles  as: 
inhalation  therapist ,  electro-encephalograph  technician , 
medical  assistant,  medical  illustrator,  community  health 
aide,  pediatric  assistant,  unit  manager,  and  mental  health 
aide.  Some  of  these  jobs  are  as  yet  not  fully  accepted  by 
hospitals  and  physicians;  and  some  of  them,  though 
accepted,  are  still  in  the  process  of  evaluation  with  the 
boundary  conditions  of  the  job  still  poorly  defined. 
Collegiate-technical  programs  to  prepare  persons  for  these 
jobs  are,  as  might  be  imagined,  diverse  in  concept  and 
content,  with  little  standardization  from  one  state  to 
another. 

The  nature  of  some  new  health  technologies  for  the 
1970's  can  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  titles  of  the 
featured  papen  presented  at  a  recent  national  conference 
on  Biomedical  Technology  and  Manpower  held  at  Gross- 
mont  College,  El  Cajon,  California,  in  April  1969.  The 
papers  bore  these  titles: 

"Systems  Approach  to  Medical  Technology" 
"Potential  Impact  of  Solid  State  Circuits  on  Medical 
Electronics" 

"Biomedical  Computen,  Automatic  Instruments,  and 
What  One  Needs  To  Know  To  Operate  and  Maintain 
Them" 

'Technician's  Inventory  of  Knowledge  as  a  Design 
Outline" 

"Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Recording  Apparatus 

for  Vital  Body  Functions" 
"Deagner's  and  Manufacturer's  View  of  Capabilities  of 

the  Biomedical  Technician." 
Though  health  manpower  needs  for  the  entire  decade 
cannot  be  clearly  identified  at  this  point  in  time,  these 
hypotheses  will  probably  stand  a  ten-year  test: 

1.  The  need  for  nurses,  medical  lab  technicians,  dental 
assistanU,  and  others  in  established  health  technologies  will 
continue  unabated. 

2.  There  may  emerge  a  rather  significant  need  for 
service-level  health  workers  who  can  render  effective  service 
in  the  home,  and  in  con^unity  centers,  rest  homes,  and 
retirement  homes. 

3.  The  new  health  occupations  will,  for  the  most  part, 
require  persons  with  college-level  education  and  training  in 
the  biological  sciences,  the  physical  sciences,  and  in  these 
sciences  combined  with  engineering  technology. 

Occupations  in  human  servke:  These  occupations  are  at 
present  in  an  embryonic  state  of  development.  There  is 
little  question  about  the  need  for  such  workers  as  society 
becomes  more  complex  and  as  urbanization  increases.  Also, 
and  this  might  be  considered  a  fortuitous  circumstance, 
some  of  the  occupations  in  human  services  fields  are  aot 
substantively  so  academically  rigorous  that  students  of 
average  and  lower  academic  ability  are  automatically  ruled 
out.  However,  there  arc  some  very  knotty  problems 
centering  around  such  matters  as  the  career  aspects  of  such 
jobs,  the  income  to  be  expected,  the  status  of  these  jobs  in 
the  hierarchy  of  occupations,  and  the  kind  and  level  of 
education  and  training  to  be  offered.  Significant  inputs 
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from  the  social  sciences  and  the  behavioral  sciences  seem 
essential,  as  is  the  development  of  certain  essential  skills 
peculiar  to  the  programs  for  law  enforcement  officers, 
firemen,  library  assistants,  and  recreation  aides.  Other 
related  careers  which  will  be  important  by  the  mid-70's  are 
teacher  aide,  social  worker  aide,  public  housing  management 
assistant,  traffic  specialist,  urban  planning  technician,  pollu- 
tion-control technician,  environmental  health  assistant,  and 
community  child  care  center  assistant. 

Occupations  in  industry:  The  needs  of  industry  for 
workers  with  postsecondary  education  and  training  run  the 
gamut  from  semiskilled  and  skilled  trade  and  craft  workers 
to  the  quasiprofessional  engineering  and  science  and  tech- 
nicians whose  education  and  training  is  job  oriented.  The. 
section  following  will  treat  the  semiprofessional  and  para- 
professional,  field-oriented  technicians. 

Industry  could  mechanize  and  automate  much  faster 
than  it  actually  does.  Labor  organization  pressures,  govern- 
ment full-employment  policies;  and  to  some  extent,  a 
developing  social  conscience  within  industry  itself,  inhibits 
rapid  technological  advance,  increased  automation,  and 
consequent  severe  employment  cut-backs.  Industry  and 
business,  by  and  large,  have  adopted  the  policy  of  auto-* 
mating  at  a  rate  no  faster  than  the  number  of  retirements, 
deaths,  and  quits. 

In  all  probability  there  will  not  be  many,  if  indeed  any, 
new  jobs  at  manual  skill  levels  in  industry.  Industrial 
workers  will  still  extract,  haul,  shape,  assemble,  finish,  test, 
and  package,  using  the  materials  and  machines  of  industry, 
energized  mostly  by  electrical  power.  Jobs  will  necessitate 
new  skills  from  time  to  time  as  materials  change  (e.g., 
working  with  plastics,  exotic  metals,  radioactive  materials) 
but  these  are  skill  increments  rather  easily  acquired  either 
on  the  job  or  from  brief  periods  of  formal  in-plant  or 
evening  school  training. 

Occupations  related  to  science  and  engineering:  The 
jobs  that  are  being  created  by  the  advance  to  technology 
are  for  the  most  part  at  semiprofessional  levels  in  occupa- 
tions which  require  knowledge  and  specialized  skills  asso- 
ciated with  the  physical,  biological,  and  engineering 
sciences.  The  need  for  semiprofessional  technicians  is 
critical  in  these  fields.  The  following  table  presents  esti- 
mates of  present  needs  in  selected  fields,  as  taken  from  that 
publication. 

Keepmg  in  mind  that  the  estimates  reported  were  for 
19(i6,  and  that  the  trend  is  toward  increased  need  for 
science-  and  engineering-based  technicians,  the  critical 
nature  of  the  problem  for  the  middle-  and  Iate-I970's 
comes  into  sharp  focus. 

The  engineering  technologies  are  not  new  or  emerging. 
They  have  been  around  for  nearly  three  decades  and  have 
.been  represented  by  tested  and  proven  educational  pro- 
grams in  technical  institutes  and  junior  colleges  for  most  of 
that  time  period.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  engineering 
technician  will  continue  to  occupy  an  important  spot  in  the 
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TECHNICIANS  NEHDED  NOW  IN  SELECTED 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  ENGINEERING  FIELDS 


Types  of  Technicians  Number  Needed 

Biomedical  hospital  equipment  50,000 

E  lectro  mechan  ica  I  1 00,000 
Electronic  computer  service  20,000 
Communications  and  telemetry  10,000 
Computerized  drafting  5,000 
Numerical  control  (machine  tool)  10,000 
Chemical  manufacturing  process  control  5,000 
Agricultural  production  and  service  75,000 
Pollution  control  10,000 


Total  285,000 

middle-manpower  spectrum  through  the  I970's  and  be- 
yond. Joining  him  in  the  1970's,  however,  will  be  a 
significant  number  of  technicians  in  new  and  emerging 
occupations  with  even  greater  emphasis  on  science-based 
knowledge  and  with  inputs  of  knowledge  from  two  or  more 
disci-lines.  The  following  job  titles,  some  new,  some 
emerging,  may  become  commonplace  by  the  mid-1 970's. 

Aerospace  technician 
Air  traffic  control  technician 
Bio-chemical  technician 
Bio-engineering  technician 
Bio-medical  technician 

Computer  network  communications  technician 

Conservation  technician 

Crystallography  technician 

Earth  sciences  technician 

Environmental  control  technician 

Genetics  technician 

Laser  technician 

Marine  sciences  technician 

Meteorological  technician 

Nuclear  propulsion  technician 

Oceanographic  technician 

Physics  aide 

Orbiting  satellite  systems  technician 
Science  data  processing  technician 
Solid  state  physics  technician 
Wildlife  management  technician 

Such  a  list  could  be  extended  to  double  or  triple  the 
length  of  the  above,  but  the  job  titles  listed  are  typical  of 
those  already  emerging  and  being  predicted  for  the  next 
decade. 

Need,  however,  is  only  one  parameter  of  the  manpower 
problem.  Recruitment  of  students,  planning  curriculum 
content,  and  securing  a  competent  instructional  staff  are  all 
equally  important  dimensions  of  middle-manpower  de- 
velopment, and  it  is  to  these  and  related  matters  that  we 
turn  in  the  concluding  section. 
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Ctealing  in  futures,  whether  in  the  commodity  market  or 
in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  is  an  uncertain 
business.  Within  the  context  of  predictions  about  society's 
future,  the  foregoing  discu^on  has  attempted  to  suggest 
some  new  and  emerging  occupations  which  may  be  of 
direct  concern  to  postsecondary  education  in  the  decade  of 
the  1970's.  Lest  there  be  some  misunderstanding,  it  is 
reiterated  here  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  middle- 
manpower  jobs  of  today  will  persist  into  and  through  the 
next  decade.  Machinists,  auto  mechanics,  secretaries,  elec- 
tronics technicians,  nurses,  policemen,  and  computer  pro- 
grammers are  not  going  out  of  style. 

Target-setting  approaches  to  manpower  development  are 
intended  to  influence  the  future  course  of  development 
rather  than  to  try  to  predict  accurately  what  the  manpower 
situation  will  be  at  a  given  future  time. 

For  the  1970's  it  could  be  said  that  the  need  index  will 
be  relatively  great  in  the  health  and  human  services 
occupations;  in  the  natural  resources-ecology-environment 
field;  and  in  the  science/engineering  technology  field.  There 
are  two  other  indices,  however,  which  affect  the  degree  of 
realism  of  a  target-setting  approach—an  ability  index,  and  a 
prestige  index.  Ability  index  is  related  to  the  academic  and 
manipulative  capabilities  of  the  students  who  will  attend 
community  colleges  and  technical  schools;  and  prestige 
index  has  to  do  with  whether  or  not  a  given  occupational 
field  has  drawing  power,  image,  or  attraction  for  large 
numbers  of  students.  A  few  examples  can  serve  to  illustrate 
the  dilemmas  which  will  frequently  confront  curriculum 
planners  during  the  decade: 

1  -  The  service  occupations -Tht  need  index  will  be  very 
high;  the  ability  index  about  medium  (depending  on  the 
particular  job  field);  and  the  prestige  index  (at  present)  is 
very  low. 

2.  Natural  resources,  ecology,  environment-Tht  need 
index  will  be  substantial;  the  ability  index  above  that 
possessed  by  the  majority  of  two-year  college  students;  and 
the  image  index,  although  low  at  present,  may  be  elevated 
by  the  mid-70's. 

3.  Health  and  human  services-Thc  need  index  will  be 
very  high;  ability  index  medium,  depending  on  speciality; 
prestige  index  is  high  for  health  occupations,  low  (at 
present)  for  human  services. 

4.  Science/ engineering  technologies-Nted  index  will  be 
high;  ability  index  will  be  above  that  which  is  characteristic 
of  two-year  college  students;  prestige  index  high. 

The  crux  of  the  student  recruitment  problem  can  be 
summarized  as  follows:  The  occupations  with  a  high  need 
index  tend  to  have  either  a  high  ability  index  or  a  low 
prestige  index.  Or,  put  another  way:  students  who  are 
matched  to  the  ability  index  of  an  occupation  generally 
regard  that  occupation  as  having  low  prestige,  even  when 
the  need  is  great. 

The  deans  of  1975  may  find  faculty  recruitment 
somewhat  less  of  a  problem  than  it  has  been  during  the 
60's.  For  one  thing  the  rate  of  increase  in  post-secondary 
enrollments  will  not  be  as  great  as  it  has  been  in  this 
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decade.  Further,  greatly  increased  numbers  of  new  college 
graduates  will  be  available  in  the  early  1970's  and  with 
teachers'  salaries  now  reasonably  comparable  to  entry 
salaries  in  other  professions,  the  teacher  shortage  may 
disappear  in  all  but  a  few  highly  specialized  fields.  Even  this 
year,  it  is  reported  that  there  may  be  an  over-supply  of 
teachers,  and  it  is  possible  that  such  perennially  short  fields 
as  physics,  biology,  engineering,  and  mathematics  may 
move  off  the  critical  list  in  another  year  or  two. 

Persons  with  highly  specialized  practical  experience  in 
the  various  middle-manpower  occupational  fields  will,  of 
course,  always  be  hard  to  recruit.  Where,  for  example  does 
one  find  instructors  for  a  marine  sciences  program?  Or  for 
bio-engineering  technology?  Or  for  laser  technology? 

Curriculum  planning  will  present  all  the  usual  problems 
along  with  some  new  ones  yet  undiscovered.  Inherent  in  the 
predictions  of  this  paper  are  the  following  suggestions  for 
curriculum  planners: 

1.  The  new  and  emerging  occupations  will  be  for  the 
most  part,  at  semiprofessional  and  technical  levels  rather 
than  at  trade  and  craft  levels.  A  number  of  the  para- 
professional  fields  will  develop  four-year  curriculums  lead- 
ing to  a  bachelor's  degree,  as  engineering  technology  and 
medical  laboratory  technology  have  already  done. 

2.  Most  of  the  new  programs  will  require  generous 
inputs  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  fields  of 
knowledge:  The  physical  sciences,  the  biological  sciences, 
the  social  sciences,  and  the  behavioral  sciences. 

3.  Since  many  of  the  new  occupations  involve  huitian 
service,  the  communication  of  information,  and  teamwork 
with  professionals,  more  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to 
general  education. 

4.  Since  enrollments  in  advanced  specialty  courses  will 
probably  be  low  (for  several  years  at  least),  consideration 
should  be  given  to  both  of  the  following:  clustering  of  the 
programs  with  a  common  freshman  core  for  the  cluster;  and 
regional  planning  which  results  in  high  cost,  low  enrollment 
courses  being  placed  in  selected  institutions  with  the  core 
courses  being  offered  in  many  institutions.  With  such  a 
scheme,  for  example,  a  student  could  take  the  major  part  of 
a  health  technology  core  at  his  local  junior  college  or 
technical  school,  and  transfer  to  the  nearest  regional 
institution  offering  the  sophomore  work  for  the  operating 
room  technician  curriculum. 

Two  highly  important  matters  deserve  mention  in 
closing.  Without  a  satisfactory  solution  to  conflicting  and 
diffuse  patterns  in  both  of  the  following,  junior  colleges 
and  technical  schools  will  find  it  difficult  to  exert  any 
significant  force  on  the  new  manpower  problems  of  the 
1970's. 

I.  The  lack  of  secondary  school  programs  planned  and 
operated  specifically  to  prepare  high  school  graduates  for 
entry  into  associate  degree,  technician-level  programs  in 
junior  colleges  and  technical  schools.  Specifically,  this 
means  that  high  schools  must  give  more  attention  to  the 
average  student.  He  must  come  out  of  high  school  with 
better  English  skills,  with  mathematics  at  least  through 
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elementary  algebra  and  geometry;  and  with  a  physical 
science  or  a  biological  science  (or  both)  taught  with 
laboratory  at  his  level  of  understanding.  (All  too  many 
tailor  these  courses  so  that  they  "fit"  only  the  top  15  or  20 
per  cent  ol*  students.  The  future  technicians  are  not 
prepared  for  collegiate-technical  studies  on  graduation  from 
high  school.) 

2.  The  rules,  regulations,  and  prescriptions  which  govern 
the  allocation  of  federal  vocational  education  funds  in  most 
states.  Rooted  in  fifty  years  of  tradition,  oriented  toward 


secondary  education,  and  still  hung  up  on  the  Icss-than- 
college-grade  syndrome,  many  state  plans  for  vocations] 
education  make  it  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
operate  collegiate-technical  level  programs  for  new  and 
emerging  occupations  and  have  them  approved  for  federal 
vocational  funds. 

At  best  we  see  the  future  "through  a  glass  darkly."  At 
worst  there  is  no  image  at  all,  merely  an  unilluminated  void. 
These  thoughts  have  been  intended  to  focus  the  glass.  It  is 
your  task  to  light  up  the  void. 
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CONSULTANT  REACTIONS 


Louis  F.  Batmale,  Vice  -  President 
City  CoUep  of  San  Frandfco 
Sin  Fnmclfco,  California 

Moses  S.  Koch,  Preaident 
£uex  Comnninity  Ccdlege 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

George  Mehallis,  Technical  Director 
Vocational  and  Semiprofessional  Studies 
Miami-Dade  Junior  College 
Miami,  Florida 


. . .  Professor  Harris*  sampling  approach  to  the  identiffr 
cation  of  new  and  emerging  occupations  is  most  appro- 
priate to  this  discussim.  In  making  his  prediction  of  our 
capabilities  to  do  the  job  required  in  the  70\  he  applies 
three  indkes-the  first  of  these  is  need  I  have  already 
related  as  to  its  prediction.  The  other  two  indices  are 
ability,  as  it  pertains  to  capacity  to  succeed  in  selected 
program  and  prestige  as  related  to  drawing  power  or 
attraction  of  students.  J  would  urge  some  caution  in  the 
application  of  both  of  these,  particukriy  as  they  apply  to 
the  urban  areas.  The  traditional  ability  measures  are 
becoming  increasingly  suspect  when  applied  to  minority 
groups.  Admittedly  no  better  predictive  tool  has  been 
developed,  but  perhaps  they  can  be  by-passed  in  favor  of 
more  effective  instructional  strategies.  The  greater  use  of 
tutors,  teacher  aides  and  early  compensatory  programs  are 
being  tried  with  some  promise.  The  prestige  fm:tor  is  by  no 
means  immutable.  Our  assignment  of  greater  prestige  to 
science/engineering  technology  is  another  of  our  profes- 
sional hang-ups.  It  may  be  the  result  from  our  persistent 
nostalgia  to  be  identified  as  collegkte, 

, . .  The  cautious,  if  not  pessimistic,  predictions  of  the 
author  are  understandable,  f  wouM  share  his  outlook  if  I 
thought  that  we  were  to  continue  to  travel  the  same  route 
that  we  have  followed. 

, . .  Reference  is  mode  to  four-year  curriculums  leading 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Technology.  This  development  is  a  most 
significant  one.  Raising  the  top  rung  of  the  technical  or 
pamprofessiorml  level  beyond  grade  fourteen  will  not  only 
aid  our  recruitment  but  will  enable  us  to  better  prepare 


middleman  power  for  increasingly  complex  technologies 
and  more  sensitive  supervisory  responsibilities.  Our  thinking 
has  been  for  too  long  circumscribed  by  the  two  years  of 
education  responsibility  allotted  to  us.  Not  only  must  we 
look  ahead  to  continuing  education  throu^  Grades  15  and 
16,  but  we  must  also  look  back  to  at  least  Grades  11  and  12 
as  part  of  the  same  continuum  of  occupational  ladder. 

. , ,  The  suggestion  that  secondary  school  programs  be 
planned  and  operated  to  prepare  hi^  school  graduates  for 
entry  into  Junior  college  occupational  programs  is  most 
palatable.  The  concept  is  not  a  new  one,  for  there  were 
among  those  who  pioneered  the  community  college  move- 
ment, some  who  advocated  the  6-4-4  system  of  school 
organization.  In  their  writings,  you  mil  find  strong  argu- 
ments for  the  occupational  continuum  Grades  11-14. 

. . .  Sometimes  geography  and/or  socio-economic  factors 
are  causes  for  the  relative  failure  of  career  programs  in  not 
attracting  students.  For  example,  despite  the  help  of  a 
five-year  grant  from  HUD,  a  program  at  Essex  Community 
College  to  train  city  planners  and  urban  renewal  workers 
has  attracted  relatively  few  students  in  five  years.  From  the 
outset  the  administrators  were  aware  of  certain  conditions 
militating  against  its  success,  e.g  an  anti-urban  renewal 
climate  in  the  county  and  the  absence  of  any  sizeable 
ghetto.  For  this  reason  we  brought  an  inner  city  com- 
munity  college  into  the  program  on  a  consortium  basis.  Yet 
in  neither  of  the  two  colleges  has  the  progmm  been, 
quantitatively  speaking,  very  successful  Among  the  discemr 
able  reasons  for  this  are:  lack  of  student  interest;  lack  of 
faculty  support  for  career  programs  which  do  not  demon- 
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strate  prompt  quantitative  success;  and  the  geographic  and 
socioeconomic  factor.  I  submit  that  if  the  community 
college  is  to  fulfill  an  active  aggressive  role  as  an  agent  of 
social  change  these  so-called  mistakes  must  continue  to 
(K'cur. 

.  . .  Community  colleges  need  to  increase  public  ex- 
posure, knowledge  and  awareness  of  certain  fields  and 
occupations.  If  people  generally  don't  know  what  city 
planning  is,  how  can  we  expect  their  children  to  seek  a 
career  in  it?  One  reason  why  x  we  find  relatively  large 
enrollments  in  law  enforcement  curriculums  is  that  every- 
one at  least  knows  what  a  policeman  is  and  does,  although 
their  concept  may  not  be  entirely  correct.  This  can  be 
done  although  not  without  difficulty -by  cracking  into  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  curriculums,  not  with 
boring  occupational  content  such  as  a  unit  in  the  9th  grade, 
on  '*What  shall  I  become'^''  but  with  economics,  sociology, 
and  political  science  creatively  and  relevantly  infected  into 
the  public  school  curriculums,  far  earlier  than  normally 
considered  m  place  of  Pizzaro,  Cortez  and  Montezuma,  in 
place  of  the  history  of  Maryland,  and  in  place  of  the 
abstruse  values  of  ''the  annual  rainfall  in  our  county  .  " 

.  .  The  junior  college  should  conceive  of  education  as  a 
continwms  process  and  even  begin  militating  for  it  by:  (I) 


possibly  mandatory  free  education  to  age  18,  (2)  con- 
tinuous, i.e.,  periodic  re-educition  throughout  life,  (3) 
subsidized  re-education  for  those  over  50. 

. .  .  Relative  to  the  disappointments  of  the  decade  in  this 
respect  I  would  differ  with  Professor  Harris,  contending 
that  community  colleges  and  technical  schools  have  had  no 
impact  on  developmental  and  basic  education  whatsoever 
They  have  not  as  yet  begun  to  address  themselves  to  what 
portends  to  be  a  crucial  problem  in  the  80's.  The  only  fresh 
wind  is  the  observation  that  educators  at  all  levels  are  more 
favorably  inclined  toward  occupational  education  than  at 
any  time  in  our  recent  history. 

. .  .  The  shortage  of  teachers  in  the  vocational-technical 
areas  is  critical.  Some  of  this  might  be  caused  by  the 
questionable  contingency  that  a  college  degree  is  necessary 
if  one  is  to  teach  in  the  occupational  areas.  It  was  suggested 
that  a  criterion  of  competency  rather  than  academic  degree 
be  considered  in  acquiring  teaching  personnel. 

. . .  Finally,  the  use  of  personalized  programs  might  be  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  occupational  training.  Students 
who  da  not  require  as  much  training  time  to  become  skilled 
should  not  be  confined  to  rigid  schedules.  Such  person- 
alized treatments  should  carry  throughout  all  post-high 
vocational- technical  institutions. 
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STUDENT  RECRUITMENT  AND  SELECTION 
FOR  POST-SECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Robert  M.  Knocbd,  Assistant  Director 
Bureau  of  Community  Colleges 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Educators  and  employers  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
importance  of  preparing  individuals  for  entrance  into  many 
occupations  at  the  post-secondary  level.  Therefore,  in- 
creased attention  should  be  given  to  the  recruitment  and 
selection  of  those  who  are  interested  and  can  profit  by 
enrolling  in  such  programs. 

Our  rapidly  developing  technological  society  has  created 
major  social  and  economic  problems  not  only  for  our 
nation  but  on  a  worldwide  basis.  There  are  large  numbers  of 
unemployed  and  underemployed  individuals  while  at  the 
same  time  many  unfilled  work  opportunities  exist.  Sub- 
stantiation of  this  fact  is  readily  evident  when  one  examines 
the  help-wanted  pages  of  our  newspapers  and  mapzines. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  meeting  manpower  needs 
is  the  recruitment  of  students  for  nonbaccalaureate,  post- 
secondary  occupational  education  programs.  A  serious 
status-image  inhibiting  recruitment  results  from  our  society 
placing  excessive  emphasis  on  the  significance  of  the 
baccalaureate  degi -e.  This  and  other  problems  effecting 
occupational  education  should  be  examined.  The  challenge 
then  is  to  devise  and  apply  solutions.  The  problems  herein 
listed  are  not  intended  to  be  all  inclusive  but  are  intended 
to  be  indicative  of  areas  creating  difficulties. 

!n  an  age  that  places  great  emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of 
a  baccalaureate  degree,  the  status  of  an  individual  having 
less  IS  considered  by  many  as  insignificant.  The  result  is 
difficulty  in  recruiting  individuals  for  those  occupational 
education  programs  not  designed  as  part  of  a  baccalaureate 
degree  curriculum.  No  simple  answer  exists  to  tlus  problem, 
but  we  must  strive  unceasingly  to  solve  it.  It  might  be 
highly  desirable  to  provide  everyone  with  a  baccalaureate 
degree  at  birth  and  then  proceed  with  realistic  education! 

Another  major  obstacle  to  the  recruitment  of  students 
for  post-secondary  occupational  education  programs  is  the 
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inadequacy  of  guidance  and  counseling  services  in  elemen- 
tary, junior,  and  senior  high  schools.  In  too  many  instances 
such  services  are  provided  in  a  narrow  fashion  designed 
primarily  for  baccalaureate  degree  candidates  and  at  a  "too 
late"  date.  How  can  the  guidance  and  counseling  services  be 
strengthened  at  all  levels? 

Providing  citizens  with  complete,  factual  information 
relative  to  occupational  education  is  an  important,  difficult 
task.  Only  as  such  information  is  provided  in  a  thorough 
manner  will  individuals  be  encouraged  to  pursue  those 
programs  designed  to  help  satisfy  the  manpower  needs  of 
our  nation.  The  question  in  need  of  an  answer  is  "How  can 
appropriate  information  regarding  manpower  demands,  and 
opportunities  for  preparing  to  meet  those  needs,  be 
disseminated  in  an  effective  manner?" 

The  strong  technological  and  economic  advances  in  ou; 
nation  have  been  accompanied  by  such  problems  as  urban 
and  rural  poverty,  school  dropouts,  radii  inequalities,  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  populations.  How  to  recruit 
persons  for  postsecondary  occupational  programs  from 
these  groups  presents  many  perplexing  problems.  How  do 
we  reach  such  individuals?  We  must  find  ways  and  means  to 
serve  this  population  if  the  welfare  of  our  society  is  to  be 
strengthened  and  a  strong  economy  is  to  be  maintained. 

It  seems  very  evident  that  if  our  socioeconomic  prob- 
lems are  going  to  be  met,  postsecondary  occupational 
programs  must  be  available  on  an  open-door  policy.  How 
can  essential  remedial  and  developmental  needs  be  met  by 
an  institution  operating  with  an  "open-door"  policy?  How 
can  quality  programs  be  maintained  when  such  a  policy  is 
used? 

Organizations  can  be  used  to  spread  word  about  rewards 
for  successful  occupational  workers.  A  good  example  of 
this  potential  was  recently  illustrated  by  the  Connecticut 
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Chemical  Manufacturing  Association.  While  facilities  for 
educating  chemical  technicians  were  very  good » inadequate 
numbers  of  students  were  being  enrolled  in  the  programs. 
The  association,  in  cooperation  with  educators,  put  into 
effect  a  program  to  inform  the  public  of  both  the  need  and 
the  rewards  for  persons  employed  in  this  occupation.  What 
.  resulted  were  increased  enrollments  in  chemical  technology 
curriculums.  However,  it  was  soon  evi^nt  that  successful 
recruiting  required  an  ongoing  publicity  program  rather 
than  a  one-shot  effort. 

The  range  of  agencies  and  organizations  that  stand  ready 
to  provide  service  similar  to  the  Connecticut  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association  is  almost  unlimited. 

Cooperative  education  programs  and  part-time  work 
opportunities  are  an  effective  technique ^for  recruitment.  It 
is  a  difficult  program  to  provide  in  an  effective  manner. 
However,  those  responsible  for  postsecondary  occupational 
education  should  extend  themselves  to  assure  full  utiliza- 
tion of  cooperative  education.  It  seems  only  natural  that 
persons  with  average  or  above-average  capabilities  are  the 
ones  preferred  for  occupational  education  programs,  par- 
ticularly when  openings  are  limited  and  applicants  exceed 
the  number  of  work  stations.  Institutions  providing 
occupational  education  must  develop  ways  and  means  for 
"including  in"  rather  than  "selecting  out"  the  wide  range  of 
individuals  having  need  for  preparation  for  entrance  into 
employment  and  for  those  employed  who  need  upgrading 
and  updating. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  those  who  may  have  limited 
capabilities,  those  who  may  have  been  denied  oppor- 
tunities, or  those  who  have  failed  to  achieve  maximum 
educational  development  in  kindergarten  through  high 
school  years.  With  these  comments,  let  us  review  some  of 
the  problems  relating  to  the  selection  of  students. 

Our  real  concern  centers  on  how  we  can  effectively  assist 
individuals  having  a  wide  range  of  characteristics  to  select 
the  program  that  is  within  their  capabilities,  and  then  help 
them  to  progress  where  they  can  take  their  places  as 
ce)ntributing  members  of  our  society. 

No  effort  will  be  made  to  identify  the  many  prepared, 
purchasable  tests  available  for  those  interested  in  a  formal 
examination  device.  The  use  of  such  tests  relating  to 
interest,  mechanical  aptitude,  visualization,  comprehension, 
reading,  and  mathematics  will  undoubtedly  provide  certain 
data  about  the  individual.  However,  they  frequently  fail  to 
measure  important  characteristics  such  as  determination, 
maturity,  and  concern  for  success.  As  leaders  in  ine  field  of 
occupational  education,  we  need  to  weigh  carefully  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  formal  testing  devices,  using 
them  with  a  full  understanding  of  their  shortcomings. 
Interpretations  of  such  tests  must  be  made  only  in  the  very 
broadest  sense. 

An  approach  frequently  followed  involves  the  use  of 
supplemental  information  gathered  from  application  forms 
and  by  supplementary  data  from  agencies,  institutions,  or 
organizations  having  had  contact  with  the  applicant.  A 


personal  interview  is  frequently  a  part  of  this  technique. 
This  procedure,  though  helpful,  also  may  have  definite 
weaknesses  in  that  very  little  objective  information  be- 
comes available.  Miscellaneous  data  is  leviewabla,  a  visual 
picture  of  the  applicant  is  obtained,  and  an  understanding 
of  the  expressed  interest  of  the  individual  is  acquired. 

Some  of  the  more  successful  schools  have  used  a  simple 
application  form  with  an  elementary  mathematics  test.  The 
short  formal  test  is  followed  by  an  oral  interview  to 
determine  interest.  On  the  basis  of  expressed  interest  and 
achievement,  chiefly  on  the  elementary  test,  applicants  are 
assigned  to  the  program  of  their  choice  for  orientation  and 
tryout.  The  courses  are  structured  to  allow  four  to  ten 
weeks  for  careful  instructor-observation  of  student  interest 
and  progress.  As  the  student  progresses,  the  instructor 
carefully  evaluates  his  si'-cess  in  the  program.  If  the  student 
progresses  satisfactorily,  he  or  she  will  be  permitted  to 
proceed  with  succeeding  units  until  completion.  When  it  is 
apparent  the  program  is  inappropriate  for  the  individual  on 
the  basis  of  interest  and/or  achievement,  the  person, 
following  appropriate  counseling,  may  be  transferred  to 
another  program  where  he  begins  another  orientation 
period.  Conceivably  this  procedure  could  be  repeated  a 
number  of  times  until  the  proper  niche  is  found  for  the 
student. 

Some  will  say  this  type  of  selection  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  is  too  difficult  to  administer.  A  program  of  this  nature 
requires  maximum  flexibility  plus  better  than  normal 
counseling  services.  The  flexibility  essential  for  such  pro- 
grams involves  the  use  of  educational  technology,  at  least  to 
supplement  and  strengthen  instructional  procedures. 
Furthermore,  a  procedure  of  this  nature  makes  an  open- 
door  policy  possible;  the  end  result  will  be  the  preparation 
of  individuals  for  employment  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  in  keeping  with  their  interest  and  abilities. 

Etoes  the  tryout  procedure  appear  to  have  merit?  If  so, 
how  can  greater  encouragement  be  given  to  the  selection 
and  assignment  of  applicants  on  the  basis  of  expressed 
interest  followed  by  orientation  and/or  tryout  periods? 
Wliat  type  of  organization  of  skills  and  knowledge  is 
required  for  such  a  program?  How  can  the  content  be 
programmed?  To  what  extent  should  the  program  be 
se|frpacing? 

There  is  every  evidence  that  greater  and  greater  attention 
will  be  given  to  postsecondary  occupational  education  at 
federal,  state,  and  local  levels. 

Included  among  the  challenges  ahead  is  the  task  of 
coordinating  and  articulating  occupational  education  pro- 
grams between  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions. Planning  at  the  state  and  local  level  is  also 
extremely  important. 

The  demands  for  postsecondary  occupational  education 
are  trepiendous.  Wliat  can  you  do  to  assist  with  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  recruitment  and  selec- 
tion of  students  for  post-secondary  occupational 
education?  You  determine  the  answer! 
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CONSULTANT  REACTIONS 


Kenneth  A.  Brunner,  Professor  of  Education 
Univmity  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Missouri 

F>mk  L  Junli^  President 
Norwalk  State  Technical  College 
Norwalk,  Connecticut 

Alfred  M.  Phillips,  Vicc-Chancellor 
Dallas  County  Junior  College  District 
Dallas,  Texas 


. . .  /  would  like  to  make  one  suggestion  in  answer  to 
KnoebeVs  quest  for  a  more  adequate  public  information 
program  about  occupational  programs.  When  preparing 
information  for  the  public,  try  to  concentrate  more  on  the 
broad  curriculum  groupings,  such  as  health  services,  engi- 
neering technology,  ami  mid-management  training. 

. . .  Although  Knoebel  expresses  a  real  concern  abc^t 
matching  students  to  programs,  I  think  we  should,  try  it 
another  way.  Instead  of  selecting  programs  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  students,  techniques,  and  materials 
should  be  developed  to  build  on  student  strengths,  skills, 
and  attitudes.  This  will  call  for  some  breaking  of  an 
educational  locks tep,  for  we  often  unintentionally  force 
students  into  existing  programs. 

.  . .  Many  experiments  have  shown  that  general  IQ  tests, 
general  aptitude  tests,  and  broad-base  college  entrance 
examinations  correlate  poorly  with  success  in  Cfccupational 
programs.  More  singular  tests  such  as  those  which  seek  out 
mathematics  skills  or  science  knowledge  or  social  respon- 
sibility appear  to  be  more  readily  useful  for  occupational 
education  students. 

. .  .  One  of  the  most  effective  selling  points  for  occu- 
pational career  programs  is  to  get  right  down  to  potential 
earnings  of  the  successful  graduate  of  a  skills  program.  This 


calls  for  counseling  personnel  who  know  the  facts  ami  who 
can  sell  programs.  Once  sold  on  the  occupational  field,  the 
student  needs  counselor  help  in  realistic  program  selection 
which  fits  his  interests  and  abilities, 

.  . .  One  matter,  which  has  not  been  mentioned,  is  the 
effect  a  quality  teacher  has  upon  recruitment,  selection, 
ami  retention.  A  teacher  with  a  good  reputation  among 
practitioners  in  the  field,  phis  interest  in  students  and  a 
natural  ability  to  teach,  is  absolutely  vital  to  a  quality 
program  In  my  opinion,  whether  or  not  a  teacher  in  an 
occupational  field  has  a  collegiate  degree  is  unimportant,  as 
long  as  he  possesses  the  technical  and  teaching  skills  to  do 
the  fob." 

In  order  to  have  viable  programs  in  recruitment  and 
selection  in  occupational  career  fields  we  must  believe  that 
quality  is  measured  by  the  success  of  properly  placed 
students  in  a  program.  Program  quality  should  not  be 
measured  in  terms  of  sophistication. 

. . .  As  educators  we  should  not  have  to  recruit,  but 
instead,  inform  the  public  in  what  they  might  choose.  We 
should  not  have  to  select  but,  rather  guide  the  public  along 
occupational  routes  in  which  there  is  a  mutual  compati- 
bility between  job  availability  and  personnel  supply. 
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Foreword 


The  activities  described  in  this  brochure  have  been  made  possible" 
through  grants  administered  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education.     Dr*  T.  H.  Bell  is  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  Dr.  Virginia  Y.  Trotter  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  DHEW 
for  Education. 

These  education  professional  development  activities  are  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education,  Dr.  William 
F.  Pierce,  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  thia  Division  of  Educational  Systems 
Development,  Dr.  T.  William  Carter,  Director.     The  Chief  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Personnel  Development  Staff  is  Dr.  Duane  M.  Nielsen,  and  the 
responsibility  for  overall  direction  and  coordination  of  the  Section  553, 
Part  Fj  projects  and  programs  is  assigned  to  Ms.  Muriel  Shay  Tapman.  The 
project  directors  of  the  national  projects  are  listed  elsewhere  in  this 
brochure. 

This  brochure  has  been  prepared  and  disseminated  as  an  activity  of 
the  National  Project  on  Coordination  of  State  Vocational  Education  Person- 
nel Development  Systems  of  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education,  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh.     Dr.  John  K.  Costfer  is  the  project 
director,  and  Mr.  Vaden  B.  Hairr  is  project  monitor.     Dr.  John  Lovegrove, 
Senior  Program  Officer,  Region  IV,  BOAE/USOE,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  project 
officer.     The  brochure  material  was  prepared  by  Mrs.  Carolyn  F.  Williams. 


No  person  will,  on  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  these  projects. 
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NATIONAL  EPDA,  PART  F,  PROJECTS 


1974-75 


Region  I 

TITLE  OF  PROJECT:     A  Study  of  State  Administrative  Staffing  Patterns  and  - 

Delivery  Systems  of  Vocational  Education  and  Their 
Relative  Effectiveness 

Dr.  Richard  Whinfield,  Project  Director 

Dr.  Harry  Hartley,  Project  Co-Director 

Sidney  Cohen,  Connecticut  Personnel  Development  Coor- 
dinator 

Walter  Bialobrzeski ,  Connecticut  State  Director  for 

Vocational  Education 

Walter  Verney,  Regional  Project  Officer 


Region  II 

TITLE  OF  PROJECT:  The  Establishment  of  a  Comprehensive  Adult  and  Voca- 
tional Education  Department  at  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  University  ^of  Puerto  Rico 

Vidal  Velez,  Project  Director  and  Puerto  Rico  Person- 
nel Development  Coordinator 

Jose  Lema  Moya ,  Puerto  Rico  Director  for  Vocational 
Education 

John  W,  Stahl,  Regional  Project  Officer 


Region  III 

TITLE  OF  PROJECT:     Professional  Development  Workshop  for  Directors  of 

Vocational  Education  in  Large  Cities 

Ms.  Josie  Cole,  Project  Director  and  D.  C.  Personnel 
Development  Coordinator 

Dr.  Vincent  Reed,  D,  C.  Director  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation 

Ms.  Lucy  Campbell,  Regional  Project  Officer 
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Region  IV 

TITLE  OF  PROJECT:     National  Project  for  Coordination  of  State  Vocational 

Professional  Personnel  Development  Systems 

Dr ,  John  K.  Coster,  Project  Director 

Vaden  Hairr,  North  Carolina  Personnel  Development 
Coordinator 

Dr.  Charles  Law,  North  Carolina  State  Director  for 
Vocational  Education 

Dr.  John  Lovegrove,  Regional  Project  Officer 
Region  V 

TITLE  OF  PROJECT:     National  Leadership  Development  Programs  for  Voca- 
tional Education  Personnel 

Dr.   Dan  Koble,  Project  Director 

Robert  Koon,  Ohio  Personnel  Development  Coordinator 

Dr.  Byrl  Shoemaker,  Ohio  State  Director  for  Voca- 
tional Education 

Daryl  E.  Nichols,  Regional  Project  Officer 

TITLE  OF  PROJECT:     National  Project  of  Section  552,  EPDA 

Dr.  Gordon  I,  Swanson,  Project  Director 

John  Van  Ast,  Minnesota  Personnel  Development  Coor- 
dinator 

Dr.  Robert  Van  Tries,  Minnesota  State  Director  for 

Vocational  Education 

Daryl  E,  Nichols,  Regional  Project  Officer 
Region  VI 

TITLE  OF  PROJECT:     Management  by  Objectives  in  Selected  State  Depart- 
ments of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

Dr.  William  Stevenson,  Project  Director 

Arch  Alexander,  Oklahoma  Personnel  Development  Coor- 
dinator 
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Region  VI  (continued) 

Dr.  Francis  Tuttle,  Oklahoma  State  Director  for  Voca- 
tional Education 

William  Cuinmens ,  Regional  Project  Officer 


Region  VII 

TITLE  OF  PROJECT:     The  Career  Education  Personnel  Development  Consortium 

Project 

Dr.        A..  Rumbaugh,  Project  Director  and  Kansas  Per- 
sonnel Development  Coordinator 

John  E,  Snyder,  Kansas  State  Director  for  Vocational 
Education 

Leslie  Thompson,  Regional  Project  Officer 
Region  VIII 

TITLE  OF  PROJECT:     A  National  Demonstration  Project  for  Implementing  a 

Business,  Industry,  Labor  and  Education  Exchange  Pro- 
gram for  Vocational  Education  Personnel 

Wayne  Boekes,  Project  Director 

Gene  A,  Sayler,  North  Dakota  Personnel  Development 
Coordinator 

Carrol  Burchinal,  North  Dakota  State  Director  for  Vo- 
cational Education 

John  Laceyj  Regional  Project  Officer 
Region  IX 

TITLE  OF  PROJECT:     Strategies  on  High-Level  Policy-Making 

Dr,  Melvin  Barlow,  Project  Director 

Dr.  James  Becket,  California  Personnel  Development 

Coordinator 

Samuel  L,  Barrett,  California  State  Director  for  Vo- 
cational Education 

John  W.  Bunten,  Regional  Project  Officer 
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Region  X 

TITLE  OF  PROJECT:     Greater  Involvement  of  Indian  People  in  Vocational 

Teacher  Education 

Archie  Breslin,  Project  Director  and  Washington  State 
Personnel  Development  Coordinator 

Arthur  Binnie,  Washington  State  Director  for  Voca- 
tional Education 

Sam  Kerr  J  Regional  Project  Officer 
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REGION  I 


WHAT:  National  Conference  on  Leadership  Through  the  Understanding 

of  Management  Systems 


WHEN:  June  23-27,  1975 


WHERE:  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs  Campus 


WHY:  1,     To  provide  participants  with  the  understanding  and  abil- 

ity to  use  each  of  the  strategies  involved  in  management 
systems , 

2.  To  enable  participants  to  establish  management  strategies 
in  their  own  settings. 

3.  To  enable  participants  to  identify  the  use  of  computers 
and  other  tools  to  achieve  an  integrated  management  sys- 
tem. 


4.  To  enable  participants  to  increase  their  awareness  of  the 
pHilos*ophical  implications  of  implementing  various  man- 
agement strategies,  * 

5.  To  enable  participants  to  implement  evaluation  of  manage- 
ment strategies. 


TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULATION:     Approximately  100  participants  made 
up  of : 

1.  Representatives  from  each  state  department  of  education-- 
pref erably  the  professional  development  coordinators . 

2.  Teacher  educators  or  decision-making  vocational  education 
adminis  trators . 

3.  Selected  university  professors  responsible  for  vocational 
education  teacher  preparation. 

4.  U.  S,  Office  of  Education  personnel. 


WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  MORE  DETAILS  : 


Dr.  Richard  Whinfield,  Project  Director 

Department  of  Higher,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 

University  of  Connecticut 

Storrs,  Connecticut    06268  Telephone:  203/486-4813 
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REGION  II 


WHAT: 


The  Establishment  of  a  Comprehensive  Adult  and  Vocational 
Education  Department  at  the  College  of  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico 


WHEN: 


June  30,   1974-December  31,  1975 


WPIERE:  University  of  Puerto  Rico,   including  Arecibo,  Mayaguez  and 

Ponce  Centers 


WHY; 


1,  To  establish  a  comprehensive  professional  development 
program  in  vocational  and  adult  education  at  both  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  levels  at  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico, 

2,  To  provide  a  program  that  wodld  ensure  upgrading  courses 
for  teachers  and  other  ancillary  personnel  who  need  to 
complete  certification  requirements  for  their  positions. 

3,  To  provide  the  opportunity  to  recruit  and  train  Spanish- 
speaking  personnel  for  teaching  positions  in  occupa- 
tional education • 


TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULATION:    Approximately  600  vocational  educa- 
tion teachers  enrolled  for  degree  and  upgrading  courses. 


WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  MORE  DETAILS: 

Mr.  Jose  Lema  Moya,  State  Director 
Vocational  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Box  818 

Hato  Rey,  Puerto  Rico  00900 
Telephone :  809/764-2215 
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REGION  III 


WHAT:  National  Professional  Development  Workshop  for  Administrators 

of  Vocational-Technical  Education  Programs  in  Large  Urban 
Cities 


WHEN:  November  10-13,  1974 

WHERE:  Washington,  D.  C. 


WHY:  1*     To  initiate  a  forum  to  improve  comprehensive  planning  for 

vocational  education  in  the  urban  areas  by  determining 
the  components  of  planning  and  the  solution  to  planning 
problems  . 

2.  To  develop  strategies  for  vocational  education  in  urban 
areas  to  improve  local,  state  and  federal  support  for  vo- 
cational education  activities • 

3.  To  explore  the  trends  and  develop  new  initiatives  in  ca- 
reer education  and/or  vocational  guidance  and  exploration. 

4.  To  develop  a  rationale  and  vehicles  for  expanding  and  im- 
proving relationships  between  vocational  education  in  the 
urban  areas  and  the  state  and  local  governments. 


KEY  SPEAKERS:     Dr.  Virginia  Trotter 
Assistant  Secretary 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

Mr.  Lowell  Burkett 
Executive  Director 
American  Vocational  Association 

Dr.  Paul  Briggs 
Superintendent 
Cleveland  Public  Schools 

Dr,  Terrell  Bell 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 

Mr.  Charles  Radcliffe 
Minority  Counsel 

U.  S,  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
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Dr.  John  F.  Jennings 
Majority  Counsel 

General  Sub-Cotnmittee  on  Education 


TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULATION:    Approximately  140  participants, 
including : 

1.  Vocational  education  directors  and  other  staff  from  the 
50  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  plus  directors 
from  the  largest  city  in  each  state  which  may  not  be 
represented  in  the  former  group. 

2.  Representatives  from  groups  such  as  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association,  Great  Cities  Research  Council,  State 
Directors  of  Vocational  Education,  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education,  National  Leadership 
Training  Institute  on  Recruitment,  Teacher  Education 
Groups,  D.  C,  Public  Schools,  and  D.  C,  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education, 


WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  MORE  DETAILS: 

Ms,  Josie  Cole,  Project  Director 
Personnel  Development  Coordinator 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
D,  C.  Public  School  System 
Washington,  D,  C.  20004 

Telephone :  202/737-5298 
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REGION  III 


WHAT:  Follow-Up  Professional  Development  Workshop  for  Adinlnis tra- 

tors  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  Programs  in  Large 
Urban  Cities 


WHEN:  April,  1975 


WHERE:  Washington,  D.  C. 


WH"/ :  1.     To  continue  the  forum  initiated  in  the  National  Workshop. 

2,     To  discuss  and  explore  strategies,  trends,  and  issues 
brought  up  in  the  National  Workshop. 


TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULATION:    Approximately  100  participants,  in- 
cluding 85  directors  of  vocational- technical,  education  in 
large  urban  areas  and  15  representatives  from  interested 
educational  groups • 


WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  MORE  DETAILS: 

Ms-  Josie  Cole,  Project  Director 
Personnel  Development  Coordinator 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
D.  C,  Public  School  System 
Washing tto,  D.  C.  20004 

Telephone :  202/737-5298 
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_  .  REGION  IV 

WHAT:  National  Conference  on  *Vomen  in  the  World  of  Work'* 

WHEN;  September  29-October  1,  1974 

WHERE:  Washington,  D.  C. 


WHY;  1.     To  provide  an  open  forum  for  discussion  of  critical 

issues  associated  with  equal  education  and  employment 
opportunities  for  women. 

2.  To  provide  factual  information  and  increase  knowledge 
concerning  these  opportunities • 

3.  To  develop  recommendations  for  improvement  of  non- 
stereotyped  educational  and  employment  opportunities 
for  both  women  and  men. 

4.  To  develop  a  program  for  action  for  attacking  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  education  and  employment  for  women. 


KEY  SPEAKERS:     Mrs.  Gloria  T.  Johnson 

Director,  Education  and  Women's  Activities 
International  Union  of  Electrical  Radio  and  Machine 

Workers 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Sherrie  Mazinzo 
Former  Award-Winning  Writer 
Minneapolis  Star 

Doctoral  Fellow,  Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Mrs.  Barbara  L€.tt  Simmons 
At-Large  Member,  D.  G.  Board  of  Education 
President,  BLS  and  Associates,  Inc. 
Washington ,  D.  C. 

The  Honorable  Roman  C.  Pucinski 
Lecturer  on  Career  Education 
Alderman,  Chicago  City  Council 
Former  Congressman 

Eleventh  Congressional  District,  Illinois 
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Dr,  Jack  Willers ,  Professor  of  History  and  Philosophy  of 

Education 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Dr.  Elizabeth  J.  Simpson,  Chief 
Curriculum  Development  Branch 
Division  of  Research  and  Development 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education 

S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 

TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULATION:     552  project  directors,  vocational 
education  personnel  development  coordinators,  vocational 
«  education  planners,  and  other  leaders  in  vocational  educa- 

tion. 


WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  MORE  DETAILS  : 

Dr-  Mary  L,  Ellis,  Director 

Technical  Education  Research  Centers  (TERC) 

2401  Virginia  Avenue,  NW 

Suite  301 

Washington,  D.  C.  20037 
Telephone:  202/331-9590 


NOTE:     This  conference  was  conducted  under  a  subcontract  with  the 

Center  for  Occupational  Education,  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity at  Raleigh. 
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REGION  IV 


Conference  of  National  553  Project  Directors 


October  28-29,  1974 


Washington,  D,  C , 


1,  To  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  national  conference 
in  terms  of  purpose,   time,  clientele  to  be  served,  and 
other  points  of  interest,  •  - 

2,  To  solicit  suggestions  for  conducting  the  projects  from 
other  participants, 

3,  To  plan  a  strategy  for  disseminating  the  products  of  the 
projects , 


TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULATION:     Approximately  14  participants,  in- 
cluding : 

1.  National  553  project  directors. 

2.  Members  of  vocational  education  personnel  development 
staff. 

3.  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  staff. 


WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  MORE  DETAILS : 

Dr.  John  K,  Coster,  Director 

Center  for  Occupational  Education 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

P.  0.  Box  5096 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 


WHAT: 
WHEN: 
WHERE: 
WHY:  * 


Telephone :  919/737-3127 
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REGION  IV 


WHAT; 


Fourth  National  Leadership  Development  Seminar  for  Voca- 
tional Education  Personnel  Development  Coordinators 


WHEN: 


January  22-24,  1975 


WHERE:  Washington,  D,  C. 


WHY:  To  provide  current  information  on  program  materials  and 

management  of  projects  conducted  under  Section  553,  Part 
F,  Education  Professions  Development  Act,  to  Vocational 
Education  Personnel  Development  Coordinators  of  states  and 
trust  territories  responsible  for  vocational  education  pro- 
fessional development  programs  and  to  regional  DREW  project 
officers  for  vocational  education  professional  development. 


TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULATION:    Approximately  56  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Personnel  Development  Coordinators  and  10  Regional 
Project  Officers  from  the  DREW  regions. 


WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  MORE  DETAILS: 

Dr.  John  K.  Coster,  Director 

Center  for  Occupational  Education 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

P.  0.  Box  5096 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 
Te lephone :  919/737-3127 
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REGION  IV 


WHAT:  National  Workshop  on  Conducting  Needs  Assessment  for  Voca- 

tional Education  Personnel  Development  Systems 


WHEN: 


April  or  May,  1975 


WHERE; 


To  be  determined 


WHY: 


To  develop  the  ability  of  Vocational  Education  Personnel  De- 
velopment Coordinators  to  establish,  install,  and  direct  a 
needs  assessment  function  in  the  state  system  for  vocational 
education  professional  development. 


TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULATION:    Approximately  56  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Personnel  Development  Coordinators 


WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  MORE  DETAILS: 

Dr,  John  K,  Coster,  Director 

Center  for  Occupational  Education 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

P.  0,  Box  5096 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 


Telephone :  919/737-3127 


ERIC 
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REGION  V 


WHAT:  National  Conferences  of  Section  552,  Part  F,  Project  Direc- 

tors and  Resource  Panel 


WHEN  AND 
WHERE: 


August  1-2,   1974  -  Washington,  D.  C. 
Decetnber  7,  1974  -  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
(Other  sites  and  dates  to  be  determined) 


WHY: 


To  coordinate,  through  meetings  of  project  directors,  the 
EPDA  Fellowship  Training  Program. 


TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULATION: 

1.  Section  552,  Part  F,  project  directors  and  resource 
panel  members. 

2.  EPDA  state  coordinators  from  states  awarding  EPDA  fellow- 
ships. 


WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  MORE  DETAILS : 

Dr.  Gordon  I.  Swanson 

College  of  Education 

116  Classroom  Office  Building 

University  of  Minnesota 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55108 

Telephone:  612/373-5183 
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REGION  V 


WHAT.  National  Leadership  and  Training  Seminar  for  EPDA  Fellow- 

ship Awardees 


WHEN:  December  6,  1974 

WHERE:  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


WHY:  To  provide  a  forum  for  EPDA  fellows  to  examine  contemporary 

issues  in  vocational  education. 


KEY  SPEAKERS:     American  Vocational  Association  leaders 


TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULATION:     EPDA  fellows 


WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  M)RE  DETAILS: 

4t         Dr.  Gordon  I.  Swans  on 
College  of  Education 
116  Classroom  Office  Building 
University  of  Minnesota 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55108 

Telephone:  612/373-5183 
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WHAT:  AVA  Pre-Session  Research  Training  Program 

WHEN:  December  4-6,  1974 

WHERE:  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

WtlY:  The  program  will  have  four  major  thrusts: 

1.  Basic  research  design  and  statistics  for  personnel  en- 
gaged in  experimental  research  programs. 

2.  Advanced  research  design  and  statistics  for  personnel  en- 
gaged in  experimental  research  programs. 

3.  Upgrading  of  research  design  and  management  skills  for 
practitioners  in  local  education  agencies. 

4.  Helping  instructional  supervisors  in  local  education 
agencies  to  understand,  interpret  and  utilize  the  re- 
sults of  educational  research. 


KEY  SPEAKERS:     Program  A  -  Fundamentals  of  Research  Design  and  Statis- 
tical Analysis 

J.  Robert  Warmbrod,  Professor 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 

John  E.  Miller,  Dean 
Coinmunity  Education 
Siena  Heights  College 
Adrian,  Michigan 

Program  B  -  Advanced  Research  Design  and  Statistical 
Analysis 

William  Rabinowitz,  Professor 
Department  of  Educational  Psychology 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

John  J.  Kennedy,  Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Educational  Development 
The  Ohio  State  University 
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Frogram  C  -  The  Design  and  Analysis  of  Research  Projects 
by  Local  Educational  Agency  Personnel 

William  Brown,  Director 
Division  of  Research 

North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Steven  J,  Gyuro,  Research  Specialist 
The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 

Program  D  -  The  Interpretation  and  Utilization  of  Re- 
search Findings  by  Local  Educational  Agency 
Personnel 

William  Hull,  Program  Director 

R  6c  D  Operations  Division 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 

The  Ohio  State  University 

Walter  Cameron,  Assistant  Director 
Tennessee  State  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
The  University  of  Tennessee 

TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULATION: 

Program  A  -  Persons  finding  this  program  helpful  include 
those  who  have  had  no  exposure  or  only  limited  exposure  to 
formal  courses  or  work  experience,  and/or  have  limited  re- 
search responsibilities   (i.e.,  beginning  RCU  staff,  local 
directors /coordinators  of  vocational  education,  graduate 
students  and  others  needing  a  refresher  or  introductory 
training  in  program  area,  etc.). 

Program  B  -  Persons  enrolling  in  this  program  should  have 
completed  the  introductory  research  and  statistical  courses 
and  have  responsibility  for  assisting  or  leading  others  in 
the  planning  of  research  and  performing  statistical  analysis 
(i.e*,  college  professors,  state  RCU  administrators  and 
snaff»  and  graduate  students)* 

Program  C  -  Local  education  persons  and  others  with  respon- 
sibility for  planning,  coordinating,  and  assessing  research 
projects  will  find  this  program  helpful  (i.e^,  school  admin- 
istrators ^  projects  directors  for  title  III  programs,  pros- 
pective project  directors,  etc.). 

Program  D  -  Persons  responsible  for  the  utilization  of  re- 
search and  development  products  in  vocational  education, 
career  development  and  manpower  programs  in  local  schools 
and  related  educational  institutions  will  find  this  program 
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helpful  (i.e.,  exemplary  project  leaders,  principals/ 
supervisors,  curriculum  leaders,  career  education  task 
force  leaders,  teachers,  guidance  and  placement  personnel, 
etc, ) , 

WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  MORE  DETAILS : 
Dr.  Dan  Koble 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 
1960  Kenny  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


n   Telephone:  614/486-3655 
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REGION  V 

Seventh  Annual  National  Leadership  Development  Seminar  for 
State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education 


September  24-26,  1974 
Columbus ,  Ohio 

The  seminar  will  increase  the  knowledge  and  awareness  of 
participants  in  the  curriculum  development  areas  of: 

1.  Vocational  education  programs  for  persons  with  special 
needs 

a.  handicapped 

b .  disadvantaged 

c.  institutionalized  (corrections) 

2.  State-- level  programs  to  facilitate  the  dissemination  and 
implementation  of  new  curriculum  ideas 

a.  use  of  EPDA,  Sections  552-553,  funds 

b.  use  of  state  curriculum  centers 

c.  use  of  simulation  or  role-playing  for  curriculum 
modification 

d.  supervisory  programs  for  curriculum  improvement 

3.  Implementing  programs  of  orientation  and  exploratory 
career  education  activities   (pre-vocational  activities) 

a.  defining  pre-vocational  activities 

b.  legislative  programs  to  support  pre-vocational  pro- 
grams 

c.  planning  programs  of  orientation  and  exploratory 
career  education 

d.  implemienting  and  monitoring  pre-vocational  programs 

4.  Using  the  output  from  management  information  systems  for 
curriculum  improvement  and  related  activities 

a.  unique  state  management  information  systems 

b.  Center  management  information  system 

c.  Project  Baseline 

5.  The  role  of  the  state  vocational  education  agency  in 
improving  curricula  in  local  educational  agencies 
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KEY  SPEAKERS:     Henry  M.  Brickell 
Policy  Studies 
New  York 

Lowell  Burke tt 

Executive  Director 

American  Vocational  Association 

John  P.  Cicero 

Education  Research  and  Development  Manager 
Instructor  Training 

Xerox  International  Center  for  Training  and  Management 
Development 

Nevin^R.  Frantz 
Associate  Professor 
Occupational  Teacher  Education 
University  of  Delaware 

Kenneth  Hoyt 
Associate  Commissioner 
Office  of  Career  Education 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

Albert  J.  Riendeau,  Chief 

Postsecondary  and  Adult  Occupational  Programs  Branch 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

Elizabeth  Simpson 

College  of  Family  Development  and  Consumer  Resources 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Ralph  W.  Tyler 
Director  Emeritus 

The  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral 

Sciences 
Science  Research  Associates'*' 

Lane  Murray,  Superintendent 

Windham  School  District 

Texas  Department  of  Corrections 

TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULATION:  State  directors  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  key  members  of  their  staff  in  the  area  of  curri- 
culum activities. 
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WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  MORE  DETAILS  : 


Dr,  Dan  Koble 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 
1960  Kenny  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 

Telephone :  614/486-3655 
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REGION  V 


WHAT:  Eighth  Annual  National  Vocational  Education  Personnel  De- 

velopment Seminar 


WHEN:  October  28-31,  1974 

WHERE:  Madison,  Wisconsin 

WHY:  1-     To  identify  trends  and  changes  needed  for  the  inservice 

education  of  persons  engaged  in  programs  of  vocational' 
education  at  all  levels. 

2.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  self- 
improvement  of  individuals  who  are  responsible  for  up- 
grading professional  personnel  in  vocational  education, 

3.  To  increase  the  knowledge  or  awareness  of  participants 
in  the  inservice  areas  of: 

a.  principles  and  strategies  of  inservice  personnel  de- 
velopment. 

b.  needs  identification  for,  and  program  evaluation  of, 
inservice  personnel  development, 

c.  supervising  teachers;  selection  and  renewals 

d.  recertif ication  and  competency-based  standards. 

e.  trends,   issues,  and  problems* 

f.  career  development  for  professional  personnel. 


KEY  SPEAKERS:     Fred  S.  Wilhelms 

Educational  Consultant 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Gordon  I .  Swans  on 
Professor  and  Coordinator 
International  Education 
University  of  Minnesota 

Robert  M.  Worthington 

Career  Development  Associates 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 
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Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director  ^ 
The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 

Alden  Vanderpool 

Teacher  Education  Executive 

California  Teacher  Association 

Darrell  R.  LeBlanc 
Vocational  Education  Division 
University  of  New  Brunswick 

Arthur  Blumberg 

Professor  of  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 
Syracuse  Univers i ty 

TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULATION:     Teacher  educators,  administrators  of 
teacher  education,  and  state  supervisors  of  all  vocational 
service  areas;  vocational  guidance  personnel;  state  directors 
of  vocational- technical  education;  deans  of  education;  in- 
structional supervisors  in  local  schools  and  supervising 
teachers;  graduate  students;  personnel  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education;  and  relevant  professional  organization  representa- 
tives . 

WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  MORE  DETAILS  : 
Dr.  Dan  Koble 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 
1960  Kenny  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 

Telephone:  614/486-3655 
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REGION  VI 


WHAT:  National  Workshop  on  the  Initiation  and  Implementation  of  a 

Management  by  Objectives  System  in  Selected  States 


WHEN:  February  24-26,  1975 

March  10-12,  1975 


WHERE:  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 


WHY:  1-     To  initiate,  develop,  and  implement  a  management  by  ob- 

jectives system  in  12  selected  state  departments  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education, 

2.  To  train  360  persons  from  12  state  departments  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  to  the  level  of  competency 
necessary  to  implement  an  MBO  system  in  their  educational 
organizations. 

3.  To  develop  the  competencies  of  360  persons  from  12  state 
departments  of  vocational  and  technical  education  to  write 
and  assist  others  in  writing  educational  organization 
goals  and  objectives  and  an  individual's  job  functions  and 
performance  objectives . 


KEY  SPEAKERS:     Dr.  William  W.  Stevenson 
Dr.  Charles  0.  Hopkins 
Dr.  Fern  Green 
Mr-  Larry  Johnson 

(All  from  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  o£  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education) 


TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULATION:     Approximately  360  participants  from  12 
state  departments  of  vocational  axxd  technical  education. 


WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  MORE  DETAILS  : 

Dr.  William  Stevenson,  Assistant  State  Director 

The  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical 

Education 
1515  West  Sixth 'street 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 

Telephone:  405/377-2000 
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REGION  VII 


WHAT:  The  Career  Education  Personnel  Development  Consortium  Proj- 

ect    (An  Exemplary  Project  in  Personnel  Development) 

WHY:  1,     To  assess  the  needs  for  career  education  personnel 

development  in  the  28  school  district  consortium. 

2.  To  develop  a  plan  for  each  district  to  meet  the  per- 
sonnel development  needs  in  career  awareness,  exploration 
and  vocational  education. 

3.  To  provide  inservice  programs  for  each  district  as  indi- 
cated, and  for  the  28  districts,  according  to  the  com- 
bined needs  of  the  region. 

4.  To  establish  teacher  training  centers  for  the  Teacher 
Education  Department  of  Kansas  State  College,  so  that 
the  preservice  teacher  education  program  will  have  super- 
vised career  education  teacher  education  positions. 


TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULATION:    Approximately  28  participants 


WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  MORE  DETAILS : 

Dr ,  W .  A ,  Rumbaugh 
Personnel  Development  Coordinator 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Topeka ,  Kansas  66612 

Telephone:  913/296-2241 
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REGION  VIII 


WHAT:  A  National  Demonstration  Project  for  Implementing  a  Business, 

Industry,  Labor  and  Education  Exchange  Program  for  Voca- 
tional Education  Personnel 


WHEN: 


September  1,  1974-September  30,  1975 


WHERE ' 


North  Dakota 


WHY:  1.     The  vocational  education  participants  will  be  able  to 

structure  their  classroom  teaching  after  the  model  of 
their  learning  experiences. 

2.  The  vocational  education  participants  will  be  able  to 
reconstruct  their  methodology  of  teaching  to  include 
the  skills  and  knowledges  currently  required  in  their 
special  areas, 

3.  The  vocational  education  participants  will  be  able  to 
synthesize  their  learning  experiences  during  the  work 
experience  program. 

4.  The  vocational  education  participants  will  be  able  to 
demonstrate  those  skills  and  techniques  to  their  stu- 
dents . 

5.  The  business  and  Industry  participants  will  be  able  to 
work  more  closely  with  the  students  and  educators  in 
the  classroom  so  as  to  give  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  needs  and  problems  at  that  level  in  order  for  them 
to  become  better  prepared  once  the  students  come  to  the 
j  ob  , 


TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULATION:  Approximately  60  vocational  educa- 
tion teachers  from  North  Dakota  and  approximately  60  people 
from  industry. 


WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  MORE  DETAILS  : 


ERLC 


Mr.  Wayne  Boekes 

Supervisor  of  Industry  and  Education  Programs 

University  of  North  Dakota 

900  East  Boulevard 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota  58505 

Telephone:  701/224-2711 
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REGION  IX 


WHAT:  National  Advisory  Coininittee  Meeting  on  Strategies  on  High- 

Level  Policy-Making 


WHEN: 


December  16-17,  1974 


WHERE: 


Washington,  D.  C. 


WHY: 


To  identify  high-level  decision-makers  and  invite  them  to 
participate  in  the  project  activities  so  that  they  can  de- 
velop the  techniques  which  will  secure  concentrated  action 
in  the  implementation  and  expansion  of  career  and  voca- 
tional education  within  the  states. 


TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULA'tlON: 
Committee  members* 


Approximately  25  National  Advisory 


WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  MORE  DETAILS: 

Dr.  Melvin  Barlow 

Professor  of  Education 

Graduate  School  of  Education 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

405  Hilgard  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  California  90024 

Telephone:  213/825-1941 
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REGION  X 


WHAT:  Greater  Involvement  of  Indian  People  in  Vocational  Teacher 

Education 


WHEN  AND 
WHERE: 


June  13-August  15,  1974 

Central  Washington  State  College 

Selected  colleges  during  the  1974-75  school  year 


wm': 


To  provide  a  program  that  will  identify  12  to  15  Indian 
people  presently  possessing  "j ourneyman- level"  skills 
in  a  trade  or  occupation,  and  who  have  displayed  the 
potential  to  become  vocational  teachers,  but  who  have 
need  to  develop  further  teaching  competencies. 

To  provide  each  with  a  minimum  of  90  clock  hours  of 
instruction  and  a  minimum  of  180  clock  hours  of  teaching 
experience  (practicum)  under  the  supervision  of  a  quali- 
fied vocational  teacher  with  occupational  expertise  in 
the  s^me  vocational  field. 


KEY  SPEAKER: 


Mr.  Cal  Dupree 

Program  Assistant  for  Native  American  Education  and 

Community  Affairs 
Washington  State  Board  for  Community  College  Education 


TARGET  PARTICIPANTS  OR  POPULATION:     Approximately  12  to  15  Indian 

people  who  have  the  potential  to  become  vocational  teachers, 


WHOM  TO  CONTACT  FOR  MORE  DETAILS : 

Mr.  Archie  Breslin 

Personnel  Development  Coordinator 

State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

State  Department  of  Education 

216  Old  Capitol  Building 

Olympia ,  Washington  98504 


Telephone:  206/753-5680 
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THE  CENTER 


John  K.  Coster,  Director 

The  Center  for  Occupational  Education  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh  is  a  research  and  development  center  established 
in  1965  under  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
The  Center  has  been  established  as  an  integral  unit  within  the  School 
of  Education  at  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  its  major  programs 
are  supported  by  contracts  with  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 
The  Center  has  as  its  mission  the  provision--through  research,  develop- 
ment, and  related  actlvities--of  a  continuing  contribution  to  the  im- 
provement of  occupational  education.     The  major  research  and  development 
programs  of  the  Center  focus  on  the  relationship  of  occupational  educa- 
tion to  its  context  or  environment.     The  frame  of  reference  for  occupa- 
tional education  includes  its  relationship  to  regional  economy,  politics, 
and  the  employment  or  work  environment.     In  addition  to  its  primary 
programs,   the  Center  also  maintains  a  Division  of  Special  Service  Proj- 
ects which  provides   the  capability  for  flexible  action  within  the  Cen- 
ter's overall  mission*     Funding  for  these  projects  is  not  maintained 
through  the  Center's  federal  grant,  but,  rather,  negotiated  on  a 
project-by-project  basis  with  contracting  agencies. 
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J.  Richard  Hackman 
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Robert  Janson  and  Kenneth  Purdy 
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Practitioners  of  Job  enrichment  have  been  living  through  a  time  of 

excitement,  even  euphoria.    Their  craft  has  mrved  from  the  psychology  and 

management  Journals  to  the  front  page  and  the  Sunday  supplement.  Job 

enrichment,  which  began  with  the  pioneering  work  of  Herjsberg  and  his 

associates,  originally  was  Intended  as  a  means  to  Increase  the  motivation 

and  satisfaction  of  people  at  work— and  to  Improve  productivity  In  the 
2 

bargain.     Now  It  Is  being  acclaimed  In  the  popular  press  as  a  cure  for 
problems  ranging  from  Inflation  to  drug  abuse. 

Much  current  writing  about  Job  enrichment  Is  enthusiastic,  sometimes 
even  messianic,  about  what  It  can  accomplish.    But  the  hard  questions  of 
exactly  wbat  should  be  done  to  Improve  Jobs,  and  how,  tend  to  be  glossed 
over.    Lately,  because  the  harder  questions  have  not  been  dealt  with 
adequately,  critical  winds  have  started  to  blow.    Job  enrichment  has  been 
described  as  yet  another  *Wnagement  fad,"  as  "nothing  new,  '  even  as  a 
fraud.    And  reports  of  Job  enrichment  failures  are  beginning  to  appear  in 
management  and  psychology  Journals.  ^. 

This  article  attempts  to  redress  the  excesses  which  have  characterised 
some  of  the  recent  writings  about  Job  enrichment.    As  Job  enrichment  increases 
in  popularity  as  ji  management  tool,  top  managers  inevitably  will  find  their- 
selves  making  decisions  about  its  use.    The  Intent  of  this  paper  is  to 
help  both  managers  and  behavioral  sciences  practitioners  become  better  able 
to  make  those  decisions  on  a  solid  base  of  fact  and  data. 

Succinctly  stated,  v/e  present  here  a  new  strater^y  for:goln3  about  the 
redesign  of  work.    The  strategy  is  based  on  three  years  of  collaborative 
work  and  cross-fertilisation  among  the  authors— two  of  whom  are  academic 
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researchers,  and  two  of  whom  are  active  practitioners  in  job  enrichment. 
Our  approach  is  new,^  but  it  has  been  tested  in  many  organizations. 
It  draws  on  the  contributions  of  both  management  practice  and  psychological 
theory—but  it  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  middle  ground  between  them.  It 
builds  on  and  complements  previous  work  by  Her r berg  and  others,  but  provides 
for  the  first  time  a  set  of  tools  for  diagnosing  existing  Jobs — and  a  map 
for  translating  the  diagnostic  results  into  specific  action  steps  for  change. 
\Jhat  we  have,  then^  is  the  following: 

1.  A  theory  which  specifies  when  people  will  get  personally  "turned  on'' 
to  their  work.    The  •  theory  shows  what  kinds  of  jobs  are  most  likely  to 
generate  excitement  and  commitment  about  work,  and  what  kinds  of  employees 
it  works  best  for. 

2.  A  set  of  action  steps  for  job  enrichment  based  on  the  theory,  which 
prescribe  in  concrete  terms  what  to  do  to  make  jobs  more  motivating  for  the 
people  who  do  them. 

3.  Evidence  that  the  theory  holds  water,  and  that  it  can  be  used  to 
bring  about  measurable — and  sometimes  dramatic — improvements  in  employee 
work  behavior,  in  job  satisfaction,  and  in  the  financial  performance  of 
the  organizational  unit  involved. 

THE  THEORY  BEHIND  THE  CHANGE  STRATEGY 

IVhat  Causes  People  To  Get  Turned  On  To  Their  Uork? 

For  vrorkers  who  are  really  prospering  in  their  jobs,  work  is  likely  to 
be  a  lot  like  play.    Consider,  for  example,  a  golfer  at  a  driving  range, 
practicing  to  get  rid  of  a  hook.    His  activity  is  meaningful  to  him;  he  has 
chosen  to  do  it  because  he  gets  a  ''kick'*  from  testing  his  skills  by  playing 
the  game.    He  knows  that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  what  happens  tdien.he 
hits  the  ball.    And  he  has  knowledge  of  the  results  within  a  few  seconds. 
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Behavioral  •cienti«t«  have  found  that  the  three  "Psychological  States" 
experienced  by  the  golfer  in  the  above  exaiaple  also  are  critical  in  determin- 
ing a  person's  motivation  and  satisfaction  on  the  job. 

1.  Experienced  meanlngf ulness ;  The  individual  must  psirceive  his  work  as 
worthwhile  or  important  by  some  system  of  values  he  accepts. 

2.  Experienced  responsibility:  He  must  believe  that  he  personally  is 
accountable  for  the  outcomes  of  his  efforts « 

3,  Knowledge  of  results;  He  must  be  able  to  determine,  on  some  fairly 
regular  basis,  whether  or  not  the  outcomes  of  his  work  activities  are 
satisfactory. 

VThen  these  three  conditions  are  present,  an  individual  tends  to  feel 
very  good  about  himself  when  he  performs  well.    And  those  good  feelings  will 
prompt  him  to  try  to  continue  to  do  well — so  he  can  continue  to  earn  these 
positive  feelings  in  the  future.    That  is  what  is  meant  by  "internal 
motivation" — being  turned  onto  one's  work  because  of  the  positive  internal 
feelings  that  are  generated  by  doing  well,  rather  than  being  dependent  on 
external  factors  (such  as  incentive  pay  or  compliments  from  the  boss)  for 
the  motivation  to  work  effectively. 

VJhat  if  one  of  the  three  Psychological  States  is  missing?  Motivation 
drops  markedly.    Suppose,  for  example,  that  our  golfer  has  settled  in  at 
the  driving  range  to  practice  for  a  couple  of  hours.    Suddenly  a  fog  drifts 
in  over  the  range.    He  can  no  longer  see  if  the  ball  starts  to  tail  off  to 
the  left  a  hundred  yards  out.    The  satisfaction  he  got  from  hitting  straight 
down  the  middle — and  the  motivation  to  try  to  correct  something  whenever  he 
didn't— are  both  gone.    If  the  fog  stays,  it's  likely  that  he  soon  will  be 
packing  up  his  clubs. 

The  relationship  between  the  three  Psychological  States  and  on-the-job 
outcomes  are  illustrated  in  Figure  1.    When  all  three  are  high,  then 
internal  work  motivation  is  high,  job  satisfaction  is  high/  work  quality  is 
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The  Relationships  Among  the  Core  Job  Dimensions,  The  Critical 
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high,  and  absenteeism  and  turnover  are  low. 

What  Job  Characteristics  Make  It  Happen? 

Recent  research  has  Identified  five  ''core"  characteristics  of  jobs 

3 

which  elicit  the  psychological  states  described  above.      These  five  core 

job  dimensions  provide  the  key  to  objectively  measuring  jobs,  and  to  changing 

them  so  they  have  high  potential  for  motivating  people  who  do  them. 

Toward  Meaningful  !Jork.    Three  of  the  five  Core  Dimensions  contribute 
to  a  job's  meanlngfulness  for  the  worker: 

1.  Skill  Variety.    The  degree  to  which  a  job  requires  the  worker  to  perform 
activities  which  challenge  his  skills  and  abilities.    When  even  a  single  skill 
is  involved,  there  is  at  least  a  seed  of  potential  meanlngfulness.  When 
several  are  involved,  the  job  has  the  potential  of  appealing  to  more  of  the 
whole  person — and  also  of  avoiding  the  monotony  of  performing  the  same  task 
repeatedly,  no  matter  how  much  skill  it  may  require. 

2.  Task  Identity.    The  degree  to  which  the  job  requires  completion  of 
a  ''whole"  and  Identifiable  piece  of  work — doing  a  job  from  beginning  to  end 
with  a  visible  outcome.    For  example,  it  is  clearly  more  meaningful  to  an 
employee  to  build  complete  toasters  than  to  attach  electrical  cord  after 
electrical  cord — especially  if  he  never  sees  a  completed  toaster.     (Note  that 
the  whole  job,  in  thla  example,  probably  would  Involve  greater  skill  variety 
as  well  as  task  identity.) 

3.  Task  Significance.    This  is  the  degree  to  which  the  job  has  a  sub- 
stantial and  perceivable  impact  on  the  lives  of  other  people,  whether  in  the 
immediate  organization  or  the  world  at  large.    The  worker  who  tightens  nuts 
on  aircraft  brake  assemblies  is  more  likely  to  perceive  his  work  as 
significant  than  the  worker  who  fills  small  boxes  with  paper  clips— even 
though  the  skill  levels  Involved  iray  be  comparable. 
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Bach  of  these  three  Job  dimensions  represents  an  Important  route  to 
experienced  meanlngf ulness .    If  the  job  Is  high  in  all  three,  the  worker  Is 
quite  likely  to  experience  his  job  as  very  meaningful.    It  Is  not  necessary, 
however,  for  ajtJbto  be  very  high  In  all  three  dimensions.    If  the  job  Is 
low  in  any  one  of  them,  there  will  be  a  drop  In  over-all  experienced 
meanlngf ulness.    But  even  when  two  dimensions  are  low  the  worker  may  find 
the  job  meaningful  if  the  third  is  high  enough. 

Toward  Personal  Responsibility.  A  fourth  core  dimension  leads  a  worker 
to  experience  increased  responsibility  in  his  job.    This  is  Autonomy,  the 
degree  to  which  the  job  gives  the  worker  freedom,    independence,  and 
discretion  In  scheduling  work  and  determining  how  he  will  carry  it  out. 
People  in  highly  autonomous  jobs  know  that  they  are  personally  responsible 
for  successes  and  failures.    To  the  extent  that  their  autonomy  is  high, 
then,  how  the  work  goes  will  be  felt  to  depend  more  on  the  Individual's  own 
efforts  and  initiatives — rather  than  on  detailed  Instructions  from  the  boss 
or  from  a  manual  of  job  procedures. 

Toward  Knowled<>e  of  Results.  The  fifth  and  last  core  dimension  is 
Feedback.  This  is  the  decree  to  which  a  worker,  in  carrying  out  the  work 
activities  required  by  the  job,  gets  information  about  the  effectiveness  of 
his  efforts-    Feedback  is  most  powerful  when  it  comes  directly  from  the 
work  itself — as  for  example,  when  a  worker  has  the  responsibility  for 
gauging  and  otherwise  checking  a  component  he  has  just  finished,  and  learns 
in  the  process  that  |ie  has  lowered  his  reject  rate  by  meeting  specifications 
more  consistently. 

SuTOiary;  The  Overall  '^Motivating  Potential"  of  a  Job.    Figure  1  shows 
how  the  five  Core  Dimensions  combine  to  affect  the  psychological  states  which 
are  critical  in  determining  whether  or  not  an  employee  will  be  Internally 
motivated  to  work  effectively.    Indeed,  using  an  Instrument  to  be  described 
later,  it  is  possible  to  compute  a  "Motivating  Potential  Score"  (MPS)  for  any 
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job.    The  MPS  provides  a  single  summary  index  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
objective  characteristics  of  the  job  will  prompt  high  internal  work  motivation. 
Following  the  theory  outlined  above,  a  job  high  in  Motivating  Potential  must 
be  high  on  at  least  one  (and  hopefully  more)  of  the  three  dimensions  which 
lead  to  experienced  meaningfulness,  and  high  on  both  autonomy  and  feedback  as 
well.    The  MPS  provides  a  quantitative  index  of  the  degree  to  which  this  is 
in  fact  the  case.^    As  will  be  seen  later,  the  MPS  can  be  very  useful  in 
diagnosing  jobs  and  in  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  job  enrichment 
activities. 

Does  the  Theory  Work  for  Everybody? 

Unfortunately  not.    Not  everyone  is  able  to  become  internally  motivated 
in  his  work,  even  when  the  Motivating  Potential  of  a  job  is  very  high  indeed. 

Research  has  shown  that  the  psychological  needs  of  people  are  very 
important  in  determining  vjho  can  (and  who  cannot)  become  internally  motivated 
at  work.    Some  people  have  strong  needs  for  personal  accomplishment,  for 
learning  and  developing  themselves  beyond  where  they  are  now,  for  being 
stimulated  and  challenged,  and  so  on.    These  people  are  high  in  "growth  need 
strength." 

Figure  2  shows  diagrammatically  the  proposition  that  individual  growth 
needs  have  the  power  to  moderate  the  relationship  between  the  character.1  sties 
of  jobs  and  work  outcomes.    Many  workers  with  high  growth  needs  will  turn 
on  eagerly  when  they  have  jobs  which  are  high  on  the  Core  Dimensions.  Workers 
whose  growth  needs  are  not  so  strong  may  respond  less  eagerly — or,  at  first, 
even  balk  at  being  "pushed"  or  "stretched''  too  far* 

Psychologists  who  emphasize  human  potential  argue  that  everyone  has 
within  him  at  least  a  spark  of  the  need  to  grow  and  develop  personally. 
Steadily  accumulating  evidence  shows,  however,  that  unless  that  spark  is 
pretty  strong,  chances  are  it  will  get  snuffed  out  by  one's  experiences  in 
typical  organisations.    So,  a  person  who  has  worked  for  20  years  in  11 
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stultifying  jobs  may  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  become  internally 
motivated  overnight  when  given  the  opportunity. 

We  should  be  cautious,  however,  about  creating  rigid  categories  of 
people  based  on  their  measured  growth  need  strength  at  any  particular  point 
in  time.    It  is  true  that  we  can  predict  from  these  measures  who  is  likely 
to  become  internally  motivated  on  a  job  and  who  will  be  less  willing  or 
able  to  do  so.    But  what  we  do  not  know  yet  is  whether  or  not  the  growth 
need   'spark    can  be  rekindled  for  those  individuals  who  have  had  their  growth 
needs  dampened  by  years  of  growth-depressing  experience  in  their  organizations. 

Since,  in  many  cases,  it  is  the  organization  which  is  responsible  for 
currently  low  levels  of  growth  desires,  we  believe  that  the  organization 
also  should  provide  the  individual  with  the  chance  to  reverse  that  trend 
whenever  it  can.    Even  if  that  means  putting  a  person  in  a  job  where  he  may  be 
"stretched''  more  than  he  wants  to  be  stretched  right  now.    He  can  always 
move  back  later  to  the  old  job — and  in  the  meantime  the  embers  of  his  growth 
needs  just  might  burst  back  into  flame,  to  his  surprise  and  pleasure,  and  to 
the  good  of  the  organization. 

FROM  THEORY  TO  PRACTICE:  A  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  JOB  ENRIOHMENT 

IJhen  job  enrichment  fails,  it  often  fails  because  of  inadequate 
diagnosis  of  the  target  job  and  employees'  reactions  to  it.    Often,  for 
example,  job  enrichment  is  assumed  by  management  to  be  a  solution  to  "people 
problems^*  on  the  job,  and  is  implemented  even  though  there  has  been  no 
diagnostic  activity  to  indicate  that  the  root  of  the  problem  is  In  fact  how 
the  work  is  designed.    Or,  other  times,  some  diagnosis  is  made — but  it 
provides  no  concrete  guidance  abojt  what  specific  aspects  of  the  job  require, 
change.    In  either  case,  the  success  of  job  enrichment  may  wind  up  depending 
more  on  the  quality  of  the  intuition  of  the  change  agent — or  his  luck"than 
on  a  solid  base  of  data  about  the  people  and  the  work. 
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In  the  paragraphs  to  follow,  we  outline  a  new  technology  for  use  In 
Job  enrichment  which  explicityly  addresses  the  diagnostic  as  well  as  the 
action  component  of  the  change  process.    The  technology  has  two  parts: 

1.  A  set  of  diagnostic  tools  which  are  useful  In  evaluating  Jobs  and 
peoples'  reactions  to  them  prior  to  change — and  in  plapointing  exactly  what 
aspects  of  specific  Jobs  are  most  critical  to  a  successful  change  attempt. 

2.  A  set  of  ''Implementing  Concepts"  which  provide  concrete  guidance  for 
action  steps  in  Job  enrichment.    The  Implementing  Concepts  are  tied  directly 
to  the  diagnostic  tools-  the  output  of  the  diagnostic  activity  specifies 
which  action  steps  are  likely  to  have  the  n«>st  impact  In  a  particular  situation* 

The  Diagnostic  Tools 

Central  to  the  diagnostic  procedure  we  propose  is  a  package  of  instruments 
to  be  used  by  employees,  supervisors,  and  outside  observers  in  assessing  the 
target  Job  and  employees'  reactions  to  it,^    These  instruments  gauge  the 
following: 

1.  The  objective  characteristics  of  the  Jobs  themselves,  including  both 
an  overall  indication  of  the  'Wtivating  potential"  of  the  Job  as  it  exists 
(i.e.,  the  MPS  score),  and  the  score  of  the  Job  on  each  of  the  five  Core 
Dimensions  described  earlier.    Because  knowing  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  Job  is  critical  to  any  work  re-design  effort,  assessments  of  the  Job 
are  made  by  supervisors  and  outside  obserrvers  as  well  as  the  employees 
themselves— and  the  final  assessment  of  a  Job  uses  data  from  all  three  sources. 

2.  The  current  levels  of  motivation,  satisfaction,  and  work  performance 
of  employees  on  the  Job.    In  addition  to  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself, 
measures  are  taken  of  how  people  feel  about  other  aspects  of  the  work  setting, 
such  as  pay,  supervision,  and  relationships  with  co*-TrJorkers. 

3.  The  level  of  growth  need  strength  of  the  employees.    As  Indicated 
Q          earlier,  employees  who  I\ave  stroi^-^  growth  needs  are  ^.iiore  liI:eXy  to  be  more 
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responsive  to  Job  enrichment  than  employees  with  week  groirth  needs.  Therefore, 
It  Is  Inportant  to  know  at  the  outset  Just  what  kinds  of  satisfactions  the 
people  vho  do  the  Job  are  (and  are  not)  notivated  to  obtain  from  their  work* 
This  will  make  it  possible  to  Identify  which  persons  are  best  to  start  changes 
with,  and  which  may  need  help  in  adapting  to  the  new  enriched  Job. 

What,  then,  might  be  the  actual  steps  one  would  take  in  carrying  out  a 
Job  diagnosis  using  these  tools?    Although  the  approach  to  any  particular 
diagnosis    depends  upon  the  specifics  of  the  particular  work  situation 
involved,  the  sequence  of  questions  listed  below  is  fairly  typical. 

Step  1.    Are  Motivation  and  Satisfjtction  Central  to  the  Problem? 
Sometimes  organizations  undertake  Job  enrichment  to  improve  the  work  moti** 
vatlon  and  satisfaction  of  employees  when  In  fact  the  real  problem  with  work 
performance  lies  elsewhere — for  example,  in  a  poorly  designed  production 
system,  in  an  error-prone  computer,  and  so  on.    So  the  first  step  is  to 
examine  the  scores  of  employees  on  the  motivation  and  satisfaction  portions 
of  the  diagnostic  instrument.     (The  questionnaire  taken  by  employees  is 
called  the  "Job  Diagnostic  Survey,"  and  will  be  refered  to  hereafter  as  the 
JDS).    If  motivation  and  satisfaction  are  problematic,  the  change  agent 
would  continue  to  Step  2:  if  not,  he  would  look  to  other  aspects  of  the  work 
situation  to  identify  the  real  problem. 

Step  2.  Is  the  Job  Low  in  Motivating  Potential?    To  answer  this  question, 
one  wuld  examine  the  Motivating  Potential  Score  of  the  target  Job,  and 
compare  it  to  the  MPS  scores  of  other  Jobs  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
job  itself  is  a  probable  cause  of  the  motivational  problems  documented  In 
Step  1.    If  the  Job  turns  out  ot  be  low  on  the  MPS,  one  would  continue  to 
Step  3;  if  it  scores  high,  attention  should  be  given  to  other  possible  reasons 
for  the  motivational  difficulties  (e.g.,  the  pay  system,  the  nature  of 
supervision,  and  so  on). 

ERIC 
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Step  3,  Specific  Aspects  of  the  Job  are  Causing  the  Difficulty? 

This  step  Involves  examining  the.  job  on  each  of  the  five  Gore  Dimensions, 

to  pinpoint  the  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  job  as  It  Is 

currently  structured.    It  Is  useful  at  this  stage  to  construct  a  "profile"  of 

the  target  job,  to  make  visually  apparent  where  Improvements  need  to  be  made. 

An  illustrative  profile  for  two  jobs  (one  "good"  job  and  one  job  needing 

Improvement)  is  shown  in  Figure  3, 

Job  ^'A'^  is  an  engineering  maintenance  job,  and  is  high  on  all  of  the 

7 

Core  Dimensions:  the  MPS  of  this  job  is  a  very  high  260.      Job  enrichment 
would  not  be  recommended  for  this  job;  if  employees  working  on  the  job 
were  unproductive  and  unhappy,  the  reasons  are  likely  to  have  little  to 
do  with  the  nature  or  design  of  the  work  Itself. 

Job  ''B",  on  the  other  hand,  has  many  problems.    This  job  Involves  the 
routine  and  repetitive  processing  of  checks  in  the  "back  room"  of  a  bank. 
The  MPS  is  30,  which  is  quite  low — and  indeed,  would  be  even  lower  if  it  were 
not  for  the  moderately  high  Task  Significance  of  the  job.     (Task  significance 
is  moderately  high  because  the  people  are  handling  large  amounts  of  other 
people's  money — and  therefore  the  quality  of  their  efforts  potentially  have 
Important  consequences  for  their  unseen  "clients.^')    The  job  provides  the 
individuals  with  very  little  direct  feedback  about  how  effectively  they  are 
doing  it:  the  employees  have  little  autonomy  in  how  they  go  about  doing  the 
job;  and  the  job  is  moderately  low  in  both  skill  variety  and  in  task  identity. 

For  Job  B,  then,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  Improvement — and  many 
avenues  to  examine  in  planning  job  changes.    For  still  other  jobs,  the 
avenues  for  change  often  turn  out  to  be  considerably  more  specific:  for 
example,  feedback  and  autonomy  may  be  reasonably  high,  but  one  or  more  of 
the  Core  Dimensions  which  contribute  to  the  experienced  meaningfulness  of 
the  job  (i.e.,  skill  variety,  task  identity,  and  task  significance)  may  be 
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low.    In  such  a  case»  attention  would  turn  to  ways  to  increase  the  standing 
of  the  job  on  these  latter  three  dimensions. 

Step  4.  How  "Ready'^  Are  the  Employees  For  Change?    Once  it  has  been 
documented  that  there  is  need  for  improvement  in  the  job — and  the  particularly 
troublesome  aspects  of  the  job  have  been  identified—then  it  is  time  to 
begin  to  think  about  the  specific  action  steps  which  will  be  taken  to  enrich 
the  job.    An  Important  factor  in  such  planning  is  the  level  of  growth  needs 
of  the  employees,  since  employees  h^.gh  on  growth  needs  usually  respond  more 
readily  to  job  enrichment  than  do  employees  with  little  need  for  growth.  The 
JDS  provides  a  direct  measure  of  the  growth  need  strength  of  the  employees. 
This  measure  can  be  very  helpful  in  planning  how  to  introduce  the  changes  to 
the  people  (e.g.,  cautiously  vs.  dramatically),  and  in  deciding  who  should 
be  among  the  first  group  of  employees  to  have  their  jobs  changed. 

In  actual  use  of  the  diagnostic  package,  additional  information  is 
generated  which  supplements  and  expands  the  basic  diagnostic  questions 
outlined  above.    The  point  of  the  above  discussion  is  merely  to  indicate  the 
kinds  of  questions  which  we  believe  to  be  most  important  in  diagnosing  a 
job  prior  to  changing  it.    Ve  now  turn  to  how  the  diagnostic  conclusions  are 
translated  into  specific  job  changes. 

g 

The  Implanenting^  Concepts 

Five    implementing  Concepts"  for  job  enrichment  are  identified  and 
discussed  below.    Each  one  is  a  specific  action  step  aimed  at  improving  both 
the  quality  cf  the  working  experience  for  the  individual  and  his  work 
productivity.    They  are: 

1.  Forming  natural  work  units. 

2.  Combining  tasks. 

3.  Establishing  client  relationships. 

4.  Vertical  loading.  Jif 

5.  Opening  feedback  channels.  -^Q 
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The  link*  between  the  Implementing  Concepts  end  the  Core  Dimensions  are 
shown  in  Figure  4~which  illustrates  our  theory  of  job  enrichment,  ranging 
from  the  concrete  action  steps  through  the  Core  Dimensions  and  the  Psychological 
States  to  the  actual  personal  and  work  outcomes. 

After  completing  the  diagnosis  of  a  job,  a  change  agent  would  know 
which  of  the  Core  Dimensions  were  most  in  need  of  remedial  attention.  He 
could  then  turn  to  Figure  4  and  select  those  Implementing  Concepts  which 
specifically  deal  with  the  most  troublesome  parts  of  the  existing  job.  How 
this  would  take  place  In  practice  will  be  seen  below. 

1,  Forming  Natural  Work  Units.  The  notion  of  distributing  work  in  some 
logical  wy  may  seem  to  be  an  obvious  part  of  the  design  of  any  job.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  logic  is  one  Imposed  by  just  about  any  consideration 
except  jobholder  satisfaction  and  motivation.    Such  considerations  include 
technological  dictates 5  level  of  worker  training  or  experience;;  "efficiency,'* 
as  defined  by  industrial  engineering;  and  current  v^rkload.    In  many  cases 
the  cluster  of  tasks  a  worker  faces  during  a  typical  day  or  week  is  natural 
to  anyone  but  the  worker. 

For  example,  suppose  that  a  typing  pool  (consisting  of  one  supervisor 
and  ten  typists)  handles  all  work  for  one  division  of  a  company.    Jobs  are 
delivered  in  rough  draft  or  dictated  form  to  the  supervisor,  distributes 
them  as  evenly  as  possible  among  the  typists.    In  sxich  circumstances  the 
individual  letters,  reports,  and  other  tasks  performed  by  a  given  typist  in 
one  day  or  week  are  randomly  assigned.    There  is  no  basis  for  identifying 
with  the  iiork  or  the  person  or  department  for  ^Aim  it  is  performed,  or  for 
placing  any  personal  value  upon  it. 

The  principle  underlying  natural  units  of  work,  by  contrast,  is 
"ownership" — a  worker's  sense  of  continuing  responsibility  for  an  identifiable 
^  body  of  work. 
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There  are  two  steps  involved  In  creating  natural  work  units.    The  first 
is  to  Identify  the  basic  work  items.    In  the  typing  pool,  for  example,  the 
items  might  be  "pages  to  be  typed/'    The  second  step  is  to  group  the  items 
in  natural  categories.    For  example,  each  typist  might  be  assigned  continuing 
responsibility  for  all  jobs  requested  by  one  or  several  specific  departments. 
The  assignments  should  be  made,  of  course,  in  such  a  way  that  workloads  are 
about  equal  in  the  long  run*     (For  example,  one  typist  might  end  up  with  all 
the  work  from  one  busy  department,  while  another  handles  jobs  from  several 
smaller  '^accounts.") 

At  this  point  we  can  begin  to  see  specifically  how  the  Job  Design 
Principles  relate  to  the  Core  Dimensions  (cf.  Figure  4).    The  "ownership" 
fostered  by  natural  units  of  work  can  make  the  difference  between  a  feeling 
that  work  is  meaningful  and  rewarding  and  the  feeling  that  it  is  irrelevant 
and  boring.    As  the  diagram  shows,  natural  units  of  work  are  directly  related 
to  two  of  the  Core  Dimensions:  Task  Identity  and  Task  Significance. 

A  typist  whose  work  is  assigned  naturally  rather  than  randomly — say, 
by  departments — has  a  much  greater  chance  of  performing  a  whole  job  to 
completion.    Instead  of  typing  one  section  of  a  large  report,  the  individual 
is  likely  to  type  the  whole  thing,  with  knowledge  of  exactly  what  the  product 
of  the  work  is  (task  identity) .    Furthermore,  over  time  the  typist  will 
develop  a  growing  sense  of  how  the  work  affects  co-workers  in  the  department 
serviced  (task  significance). 

2,  Combining  Tasks*    The  very  existence  of  a  pool  made  up  entirely  of 
persons  whose  sole  function  is  typing  reflects  a  f ractionalization  of  jobs 
which  has  been  a  basic  precept  of  "scientific  management."    Most  obvious  in 
assembly  line  work,  fractionalisation  has  been  applied  to  non-manufacturing 
Jobs  as  well.    It  is  typically  justified  by  "efficiency,"  which  is  usually 
defined  in  terms  of  either  low  costs  or  some  time-and-motion  type  of  criteria. 

84 
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It  Is  hard  to  find  fault  with  measuring  efficiency  ultimately  in  terms 
of  cost-effectiveness.    In  doing  so,  however,  a  manager  should  be  sure  to 
consider  all  the  costs  involved.    It  is  possible,  for  example,  for  highly 
fractionalized  jobs  to  meet  all  the  time-and-motion  criteria  of  "efficiency," 
but  if  the  resulting  job  is  so  unrewarding  that  performing  it  day  after  day 
leads  to  high  turnover,  absenteeism,  drugs  and  alcohol,  and  strikes,  then 
productivity  is  really  lower  (and  costs  higher)  than  data  on  ''efficiency" 
might  indicate. 

The  principle  of  Combining  Tasks,  then,  suggests  th^t  whenever  possible 
existing  and  fractionalized  tasks  should  be  put  together  to  form  new  and 
larger  modules  of  work.    At  the  Medfield,  Massachusetts  plant  of  Corning 
Glass  Uorks  the  assembly  of  a  laboratory  hotplate  has  been  redesigned  along 
the  lines  suggested  here.    Each  hotplate  now  is  assembled  from  start  to 
finish  by  one  operator.  Instead  of  going  through  several  separate  operations 
which  are  performed  by  different  people. 

Some  tasks,  if  combined  into  a  meaningfully  large  module  of  work,  would 
be  more  than  an  Individual  could  do  by  himself.     In  such  cases,  it  is  often 
useful  to  consider  assigning  the  new,  larger  task  to  a  small  team  of  workers— 
who  are  given  great  autonomy  for  its  completion.    At  the  Racine,  Hisconsin 
plant  of  Emerson  Electric,  the  assembly  process  for  trash  disposal  appliances 
was  restructured  this  way.    Instead  of  a  sequence  of  moving  the  appliance 
from  station  to  station,  the  assembly  is  now  done  from  start  to  finish  by 
one  team.    Such  teams  include  both  men  and  women  to  permit  switching  off 
the  heavier  and  more  delicate  aspects  of  the  work.    The  team  responsible  Is 
identified  on  the  appliance.    In  case  of  customer  complaints,  the  team  often 
drafts  the  reply. 

As  a  Job  Design  Principle,  task  combination,  like  natural  units  of  work, 
expands  the  Task  Identity  of  the  job.    For  example,  the  hotplate  assembler 
ERIC  identify  with  a  finished  product  ready  for  shipment,  rather  than 
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a  nearly  invisible  junction  of  solder.    Moreover,  the  more  tasks  are  combined 
into  a  single  worker's  job,  the  greater  the  variety  of  skills  he  must  call 
on  In  performing  the  job.    So,  task  combination  also  leads  directly  to 
greater  skill  Variety— the  third  Core  Dimension  which  contributes  to  the 
overall  experienced  meaning fulness  of  the  work. 

3,  Establishing  Client  Relatlonshlpa.    One  consequence  of  f r actional 1- 
satlon  is  that  the  typical  worker  has  little  or  no  contact  with  (or  even 
awareness  of)  the  ultimate  user  of  his  product  or  service.    By  encouraging 
and  enabling  employees  to  establish  direct  relationships  with  the  "clients*' 
of  their  work.  Improvements  often  can  be  realized  simultaneously  on  three 
of  the  Core  Dimensions.    Feedback  increases,  because  of  additional 
opportunities  for  the  individual  to  receive  praise  or  criticlKa  of  his  work 
outputs  directly.    Skill  Variety  often  increases,  because  of  the  necessity 
to  develop  and  exercise  one's  interpersonal  skills  in  maintaining  the  client 
relationship.    And  Autonomy  can  increase  because  the  individual  often  is 
given  personal  responsibility  for  deciding  how  to  manage  his  relationships 
with  the  ''clients"  of  his  work. 

Creating  client  relationships  is  a  three-step  process.  First, 
identification  of  who  the  client  actually  is.    Second,  establishing  the  most 
direct  possible  contact  between  the  worker  and  the  cli«it.    Third,  setting 
up  some  criteria  by  which  the  client  can  Judge  the  quality  of  the  product  or 
service  he  receives.    And,  whenever  possible,  the  client  should  have  a  means 
of  relaying  his  judgments  directly  back  to  the  worker. 

The  contact  between  worker  and  client  should  be  as  great  as  possible, 
and  as  frequent  as  necessary.    Face-to-face  contact  is  highly  desirable,  at 
least  occasionally.    Where  that  is  Impossible  or  impractical,  telephone 
and  mail  can  suffice.    In  any  case,  it  is  important  that  the  performance 
criteria  by  which  the  worker  will  be  rated  by  the  client  must  be  mutually 
understood  and  agreed. 
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4,  Vertical  Loading.    Typically  the  split  between  the  ''doing"  of  a  job 
and  the  "planning  '  and  ''controlling"  of  the  work  has  evolved  along  with 
horizontal  f ractlonallzatlon.    Its  rationale,  once  again,  has  been 
'efficiency  through  specialization.  *    And,  once  again,  the  excess  of 
specialization  which  has  emerged  has  resulted  In  unexpected  but  significant 
costs  In  motivation,  morale,  and  work  quality.     In  vertical  loading,  the 
Intent  Is  to  partially  close  the  gap  between  the  doing  and  the  controlling 
parts  of  the  job — and  thereby  reap  some  Important  motivational  advantages. 

Of  all  the  Job  Design  Principles,  vertical  loading  may  be  the  single 
most  crucial  one.     In  some  cases,  where  It  has  been  impossible  to  Implement 
any  other  changes,  vertical  loading  alone  has  had  significant  motivational 
effects. 

Vlhen  a  job  Is  vertically  loaded,  responsibilities  and  controls  which 
formerly  were  reserved  for  higher  levels  of  management  are  added  to  the  job. 
There  are  numerous  means  of  carrying  this  out: 

— Return  to  the  job  holder  greater  discretion  In  setting  schedules, 
deciding  on  work  methods,  checking  on  quality,  and  advising  or  helping  to 
train  less  experienced  workers. 

— Grant  additional  authority.    The  objective  should  be  to  advance 
workers  from  a  position  of  no  authority  or  highly  restricted  authority  to 
positions  of  reviewed,  and  eventually,  near- total  authority  for  his  own  work. 

— Time  management.    The  job  holder  should  have  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  to  decide  when  to  start  and  ^^^^  work,  when  to  break,  and  how  to 
assign  priorities. 

-•^Troubleshooting  and  crisis  decisions.    Workers  should  be  encouraged 
to  seek  problem  solutions  on  their  own,  rather  than  calling  Immediately  for 
the  supervisor. 
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—Financial  controls.    Soma  degrae  of  knowlfxlge  and  control  over 
budgets  and  other  financial  aspects  of  a  job  can  often  be  highly  motivating. 
Hovever,  access  to  this  information  frequently  tends  to  be  restricted. 
Workers  can  benefit  from  knowing  something  about  the  costs  of  their  jobSj 
the  potential  effect  upon  profit,  and  various  financial  and  budgetary 
alternatives. 

When  a  job  is  vertically  loaded  it  will  inevitably  increase  in  autoxumg. 
And,  as  shown  in  Figure  4,  this  increase  in  objective  personal  control  over 
the  work  will  also  lead  to  an  increased  feeling  of  personal  responsibility 
for  his  work — axid  ultimately  to  higher  internal  work  motivation. 

5.  Opening  Feedback  Channels.      In  virtually  all  jobs  there  are  ways  to 
open  channels  of  feedback  to  individuals  or  teams  to  help  them  learn  whether 
their  performance  is  Improving,  deteriorating,  or  remaining  at  a  constant 
level.    While  there  are  numerous   'channels '  through  which  information  about 
performance  can  be  provided.  It  generally  is  better  for  a  worker  to  learn 
about  his  performance  directly  as  he  does  his  job — rather  than  from  management 
on  an  occasional  basis. 

Job->provided  feedback  usually  is  more  Immediate  and  private  than 
supervisor-suppli^  feedback,  and  increases  the  worker's  feelings  of  personal 
control  over  his  work  in  the  bargain.    >foreover,  it  avoids  many  of  the 
potentially  disruptive  interpersonal  problems  which  can  develop  when  the  only 
way  a  worker  has  to  find  out  how  he  is  doing  is  from  direct  messages  or  subtle 
cues  from  the  boss. 

Exactly  what  should  be  done  to  open  channels  for  job-provid^  feedback 
will  vary  from  job  to  job  and  organisation  to  organisation.    Yet  in  many 
cases  the  changes  involve  simply  removing  existing  blocks  which  isolate  the 
Individual  from  naturally-occuring  data  about  performance — rather  than 
generating  entirely  new  feedback  mechanisms.    For  example: 
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— Establishing  direct  client  relationships  (discussed  above)  often 
removes  blocks  between  the  worker  and  natural  external  sources  of  data 
about  his  work. 

— Quality  control  efforts  in  many  organizations  often  eliminate  a 
natural  source  of  feedback.    The  quality  check  on  a  product  or  service  is 
done  by  people  other  than  the  individuals  responsible  for  the  work.  Feed- 
back to  the  workers — if  there  is  any— is  belated  and  diluted.    It  oftCTi 
fosters  a  tendency  to  think  of  quality  as  "someone  else's  concern."  By 
placing  quality  control  close  to  the  worker  (perhaps  even  In  his  own  hands), 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  data  about  performance  that  is  available  to  him 
can  dramatically  increase. 

— Tradition  and  established  procedure  in  many  organizations  dictate 
that  records  about  performance  are  kept  by  a  supervisor  and  transmitted 
up  (not  down)  in  the  organizational  hierarchy.    Sometimes  supervisors  even 
check  the  work  and  correct  any  errors  themselves.    The  worker  who  made  the 
error  never  knows  it  occurred»and  is  denied  the  very  Information  which 
can  enhance  both  his  internal  work  motivation  and  the  technical  adequacy 
of  his  performance.    In  many  cases,  it  is  possible  to  provide  standard 
summaries  of  performance  records  directly  to  the  worker  (as  well  as  to  his 
superior) ,  there  by  giving  him  personally  and  regularly  the  data  he  needs 
to  Improve  his  performance. 

—Computers  and  other  automated  operations  sometimes  can  be  used  to 
provide  the  individual  with  data  now  blocked  from  him.    Many  clerical 
operations*  for  example,  are  now  performed  on  computer  consoles*  These 
consoles  often  can  be  programmed  to  provide  the  clerk  with  Immediate 
feedback  in  the  form  of  a  CRT  display  or  a  print-out  indicating  that  an 
error  has  been  made.    Some  systems  erven  have  been  programmed  to  provide 
the  operator  with  a  positive  feedback  message  when  a  period  of  error-free 
performance  has  been  sustained. 
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Many  orgmnlsmtlons  liiBply  have  not  recognlxcd  the  iinportance  of 
feedback  as  a  notivator.    Data  on  quality  and  other  aspects  of  performance 
are  viewed  as  being  of  interest  only    to  management.    Worse,  the  standards 
for  acceptable  performance  often  are  kept  fxdto  workers  as  well.    As  a  result, 
workers  who  would  be  interested  in  following  the  daily  or  weekly  ups  and 
downs  of  their  performance,  and  in  trying  accordingly  to  improve,  are 
deprived  of  the  very  guidelines  they  need  to  do  so.    They  are  like  the 
golfer  we  mentioned  earlier,  whose  efforts  to  correct  his  hook  are  stopped 
dead  by  fog  over  the  driving  range, 

THE  STRATEGY  IN  ACTION:  HOT  WELL  DOES  IT  WORl'v? 

So  far  we  have  examined  a  basic  theory  of  how  people  get  ^'turned  on^' 
to  their  work;  a  group  of  Core  Dimensions  of  Jobs  ^hich  create  the  conditions 
for  such  internal  work  motivation  to  develop  on  the  job^  and  a  set  of  five 
Implementing  Concepts  which  are  the  action  steps  recommended  to  boost  a 
job  on  the  Core  Dimensions  and  thereby  increase  employee  motivation, 
satisfaction,  and  productivity. 

The  remaining  question  is  straightforward  and  Important:  Does  it  work? 
In  reality,  that  question  is  two.    First,  does  the  theory  itself  hold 
water,  or  are  we  barking  up  the  wrong  conceptual  tree?    And  secondly,  does 
the  change  strategy  really  lead  to  measurable  differences  when  it  is  applied 
in  an  actual  oranisational  setting? 

This  section  summarises  the  findings  we  have  generated  to  date  on  these 
questions. 

Is  the  Job  Enrichment  Theory  Correct? 

In  general,  the  answer  seems  to  be  ''yes."    The  JDS  instrument  has  been 
taken  by  over  one  thousand  employees  working  on  about  100  diverse  jobs  in 
more  than  a  dozen  organizations  over  the  last  two  years.    These  data  have 
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been  analyzed  to  test  the  basic  motivational  theory — and  especially  the  impact 

of  the  Core  Job  Dimensions  on  worker  motivation,  satisfaction,  and  behavior 

on  the  job.    An  illustrative  overview  of  some  of  the  findings  are  given 
9 

below. 

1.  People  who  work  on  Jobs  high  on  the  Core  Dimensions  are  more 
motivated  and  satisfied  than  are  people  who  work  on  Jobs  which  score  low  on 
the  dimensions.    Employees  with  Jobs  high  on  the  Core  Dimensions  (i.e.,  MPS 
scores  greater  than  240)  were  compared  to  those  ^o  held  unmotivating  jobs 
(MPS  scores  less  than  40) •    As  shown  in  Figure  5,  employees  with  high  MPS 
jobs  were  higher  on  (a)  the  three  psychological  states,  (b)  internal  work 
motivation,  (c)  general  satisfaction,  and  (d)  "growth"  satisfaction. 

2.  Figure  6  shows  that  the  same  is  true  for  measures  of  actual  behavior 
at  work — absenteeiaa  and  performance  effectiveness — although  less  strongly 
so  for  the  performance  measure. 

3.  Responses  to  jobs  high  in  Motivating  Potential  are  more  positive 
for  people  who  have  strong  growth  needs  than  for  people  with  weak  needs  for 
growth.    In  Figure  7,  the  linear  relationship  between  the  Motivating  Potential 
of  a  job  and  employees*  level  of  internal  work  motivation  is  shown,  separately 
for  people  with  high  vs.  low  growth  needs  as  measured  by  the  JDS.  While 

both  groups  of  employees  show  increases  in  Internal  motivation  as  MPS 
Increases,  the  rate  of  Increase  is  significantly  greater  for  the  group  of 
employees  who  have  strong  needs  for  growth. 

How  Does  the  Change  Strategy  Work  in  Practice? 

The  results  summarized  above  suggest  that  both  the  theory  and  the 
diagnostic  instrument  ''work'*  when  used  with  real  people  in  real  organizations. 
In  this  section,  we  summarize  a  Job  enrichment  project  conducted  at  The 
Travelers  Insurance  Companies,  which  illustrates  how  the  change  procedures 
Q    hemselves  work  in  practice. 
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tactions  to  Jobs  High  and  Low  in  Motivating  Potential,  for  Employees 
in  Two  Banks  and  a  Steel  Company 
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Absenteeism  and  Job  Performance  for  Employees  with  Jobs  High 
and  Low  in  Motivating  Potential 
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Absenteeism  and  Job  Performance  for  Employees  with  Jobs  High 
and  Low  in  Motivating  Potential 
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Figure  7 

Relationship  Between  the  Motivating  Potential  of  a  Job  and  the 
Internal  Work  Motivation  of  Employees 
(Shown  Separately  for  Employees  with  Strong  vs.  Weak  Growth  Need  Strength) 
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The  Traveler's  project  was  designed  with  two  purposes  in  mind.    One  was 
to  achieve  improvements  in  morale,  productivity,  and  other  Indicators  of 
employee  well-being.    The  other  was  to  test  the  general  effectiveness  of  . 
the  strategy  for  job  enrichment  we  have  summarised  in  this  paper. 

The  work  group  chosen  was  a  keypunching  operation.    The  group's  function 
was  to  transfer  information  from  printed  or  written  documents  onto  punched 
cards  for  computer  input.    The  workgroup  consisted  of  98  keypunch  operators 
and  verifiers  (both  in  the  same  job  classification),  plus  7  assignment  clerks. 
All  reported  to  a  supervisor,  who,  in  turn,  reported  to  the  assistant  manager 
and  the  manager  of  the  data  input  division. 

The  size  of  individual  punching  orders  varied  considerably,  from  a  few 
cards  to  as  many  as  2,500.    Some  work  came  to  the  work  group  with  a  specified 
delivery  date,  while  other  orders  were  to  be  given  routine  service  on  a 
predetermined  schedule. 

Assignment  clerks  received  the  jobs  from  the  user  departments.  After 
reviewing  the  work  for  obvious  errors,  omissions,  and  legibility  problems, 
the  assignment  clerk  parceled  out  the  work  in  batches  expected  to  take 
about  one  hour.    If  the  clerk  found  the  work  not  suitable  for  punching  it  went 
to  the  supervisor,  who  either  returned  the  work  to  the  user  department  or 
cleared  up  problems  by  phone.    Ifliien  work  went  to  operators  for  punching, 
it  was  with  the  instruction,  "Punch  only  what  you  see.    Don't  correct  errors, 
no  matter  how  obvious  they  look." 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  computer  time,  keypunched  work  was  lOOZ 
verified — a    task  that  consumed  nearly  as  many  man-hours  as  the  punching 
itself.    Then  the  cards  went  to  the  supervisor,  who  screened  the  jobs  for 
due  dates  before  sending  them  to  the  computer.    Errors  detected  in  verifi- 
cation were  assigned  to  various  operators  at  random  to  be  correct edt 
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The  computer  output  from  the  cards  vms  sent  to  the  originating 
department,  accompanied  by  a  printout  of  errors.    Eventually  the  printout 
went  back  to  the  supervisor  for  final  correction. 

A  great  many  phenomena  indicated  that  the  problems  being  experienced 
In  the  work  group  might  be  due  to  poor  motivation.    As  the  only  person 
performing  supervisory  functions  of  any  kind,  the  supervisor  spent  most  of 
his  time  responding  to  crisis  situations,  which  recurred  continually.  He 
also  had  to  deal  almost  daily  with  employee's  salary  grievances  or  other 
complaints.    Employees  frequently  showed  apathy  or  outright  hostility  toward 
their  Jobs. 

Rates  of  work  output,  by  accepted  work  measurement  standards,  was 
inadequate.    Error  rates  were  high.    Due  dates  and  schedules  were  frequently 
missed.    Absenteeism  was  higher  than  average,  especially  before  and  after 
weekends  and  holidays. 

The  single,  rather  unusual  exception  was  turnover.    It  was  lower  than 
the  company-wide  average  for  similar  jobs.    The  company  has  attributed  this 
fact  to  a  poor  Job  market  in  the  base  period  just  before  the  project  began, 
and  to  an  older,  relatively  more  settled  work  force — madt  up,  incidentally, 
entirely  of  women  * 

The  Diagnosis.    Using  some  of  the  tools  and  techniques  we  have  outlined^ 
a  constating  team  from  the  Management  Services  Department  and  from  Roy  W. 
Walters  &  Associates  concluded  that  the  keypimch  operators*'  job  exhibited  the 
following  serious  weaknesses  in  terms  of  the  Core  Dlmensibns. 

Skill  Variety:  There  was  none.    Only  a  single  skill  was  involved— the 
ability  to  punch  adequately  the  data  on  the  batch  of  documents. 

Task  Identity:  Virtually  nonexistent.    Batches  were  assmbled  to  provide 
an  even  workload,  but  not  whole  Identifiable  Jobs. 
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Task  Significance:  Not  apparent.    The  keypunching  operation  ma  a 
necessary  step  In  providing  service  to  the  company's  customers.  The 
Individual  operator  was  Isolated  by  an  assignment  clerk  and  a  supervisor 
from  any  knowledge  of  what  the  operation  meant  to  the  using  department — let 
alone  Its  meaning  to  the  ultimate  customer. 

Autonomy:  None.    The  operators  had  no  freedom  to  arrange  their  daily 
tasks  to  meet  schedules,  to  resolve  problems  with  the  using  department,  or 
even  to  correct,  in  punching^  information  that  was  obviously  wrong. 

Feedback:  None.    Once  a  batch  was  out  of  the  operatdt's  hands,  she  had 
no  assured  chance  of  seeing  evidence  of  its  quality  or  inadequacy. 

Design  of  the  Experimental  Trial.    Since  the  diagnosis  Indicated  that 
the  Motivating  Potential  of  the  job  was  extremely  low,  it  was  decided  to 
attempt  to  Improve  the  motivation  and  productivity  of  the  work  group 
through  Job  enrichment,    l^reover,  it  was  possible  to  design  an  experimental 
test  of  the  effects  of  the  changes  to  be  introduced:  the  results  of  changes 
made  in  the  target  work  group  were  to  be  compared  with  trends  in  a  control 
work  group  of  similar  size  and  demographic  make-up.    Since  the  control  group 
was  located  more  than  amile  away,  there  appeared  to  be  little  risk  of 
communication  between  members  of  the  tv/o  groups. 

A  base  period  was  defined  before  the  start  of  the  experimental  trial 
period,  and  appropriate  data  were  gathered  on  the  productivity,  absenteeism, 
and  work  attitudes  of  members  of  both  groups.    Data  also  were  available  on 
turnover;  but  since  turnover  was  already  below  average  in  the  target  group, 
prospective  changes  in  this  measure  were  deemed  insignificant. 

An  educational  session  was  conducted  with  supervisors,  at  which  they 
were  given  the  theory  and  implementing  concepts  and  actually  helped  to 
design  the  job  changes  themselves.    Out  of  this  session  came  an  active  plan 
consisting  of  about  twenty-five  change  Items  that  would  significantly  affect 
the  design  of  the  target  jobs. 
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The  Implementing  Concepts  and  the  Changes,    Because  the  job  as  It 
existed  was  rather  uniformly  low  on  the  Core  Job  Dimensions,  all  five  of 
the  Implementing  Concepts  were  used  in  enriching  It. 

Natural  Units  of  VJork,    The  random  batch  assignment  of  work  was 
replaced  by  assigning  to  each  operator  continuing  responsibility  for 
certain    accounts" — either  particular  departments  or  particular  recurring 
jobs.    Any  work  for  those  accounts  now  always  goes  to  the  same  operator. 

Task  Combination.  Some  planning  and  controlling  functions  were  combined 
with  the  central  task  of  keypunching.  In  this  case,  however,  these  additions 
can  be  more  suitably  discussed  under  the  remaining  three  Implementing  Concepts. 

Client  Relationships.    Each  operator  was  given  several  channels  of 
direct  contact  with  clients.    The  operators,  not  their  assignment  clerks,  now 
Inspect  their  documents  for  correctness  and  legibility.    When  problems  arise, 
the  operator,  not  the  supervisor,  takes  them  up  with  the  client. 

Feedback.    In  addition  to  feedback  from  client  contact,  the  operators 
were  provided  with  a  number  of  additional  sources  of  data  about  their 
performance.    The  computer  department  now  returns  incorrect  cards  to  the 
operators  who  punched  them,  and  operators  correct  their  own  errors.  Each 
operator  also  keeps  her  own  file  of  Xerox  copies  of  her  errors.    These  can 
be  reviewed  to  determine  trends  in  error  frequency  and  types  of  errors. 
Each  operator  receives  weekly  a  ccrmputer  printout  of  her  errors  and 
productivity — which  is  sent  to  her  directly,  rather  than  given  to  her  by  the 
supervisor. 

Vertical  Loading.    Besides  consulting  directly  with  clients  about  work 
questions,  operators  now  have  the  authority  to  correct  obvious  coding  errors 
on  their  own.    Operators  may  set  their  own .  i|chedules  and  plan  their  daily  work* 
as  long  as  they  meet  schedules.    Some  competent  operators  have  been  given  the 
option  of  not  verifying  their  work  and  making  their  own  program  changes. 
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Results  of  the  Trial,    The  results  were  dramatic.    The  number  of 
operators  declined  from  98  to  60.    This  occurred  partly  through  attrition 
and  partly  through  transfer  to  other  departments.    Some  of  the  operators 
were  promoted  to  higher-paying  jobs  in  departments  whose  cards  they  had  been 
handling— something  that  had  never  occurred  before.    Some  details  of  the 
results  are  given  below. 

Quantity  of  Work:     The  control  group,  with  no  job  changes  made,  showed 
an  increase  in  productivity  of  8.1%  during  the  trial  period.    The  experimental 
group  showed  an  increase  of  39.6%. 

Error  Rates:    To  assess  work  quality,  error  rates  were  recorded  for 
about  40  operators  in  the  experimental  group.    All  were  experienced,  and  all 
had  been  in  their  job  before  the  job  enrichment  project  began.    For  two 
months  before  the  study,  these  operators  had  a  collective  error  rate  of 
1.53%.    For  two  months  toward  the  end  of  the  study,  the  collective  error 
rate  was  0.99%.    By  the  end  of  the  study  the  number  of  operators  with  poor 
performance  had  dropped  from  11.1%  to  5.5%. 

Absenteeism:    The  experimental  group  registered  a  24.1%  decline  in 
absences.    The  control  group,  by  contrast,  showed  a  29%  increase. 

Attitudes  Toward  the  Job:    An  attitude  survey  given  at  the  start  of  the 
project  showed  that  the  two  groups  scored  about  average,  and  nearly 
identically,  in  nine  different  areas  of  work  satisfaction.    At  the  end  of 
the  project  the  survey  was  repeated.    The  control  group  showed  an  insignificant 
0.5%  improvement,  while  the  experimental  group ' s^ overall  satisfaction  score 
rose  16.5%. 

Selective  Elimination  of  Controls:    Demonstrated  Improvements  in  operator 
proficiency  permitted  them  to  work  with  fewer  controls.    Travelers  estimates 
that  the  reduction  of  controls  had  the  same  effect  as  adding  seven  operators^ — a 
O   laving  even  beyond  the  effects  of  Improved  productivity  and  lowered  absenteeism. 

^         .  •  ,41 
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Role  of  the  Supervisor:    One  of  the  most  significant  findings  in  the 
Travelers  experiment  was  the  effect  of  the  changes  on  the  supervisor's  job, 
and  thus  on  the  rest  of  Che  organisation  •    The  operators  took  on  many 
responsibilitiea  that  had  been  reserved  at  least  to  the  unit  leaders  and 
sometimes  to  the  supervisor.    The  unit  leaders,  in  turn,  assmned  some  of  the 
day-to-day  supervisory  functions  that  had  plagued  the  supervisor.  Instead 
of  spending  his  days  supervising  the  behavior  of  subordinates  and  dealing 
with  crises,  he  was  able  to  devote  time  to  developing  feedback  systems,  setting 
up  work  modules  and  spearheading  the  enrichment  effort — in  other  words, 
managing.  ■'"^ 

Summary.    By  applying  work  measurement  standards  to  the  changes  wrought 
by  Job  enrichment — attitude  and  quality,  absenteeism,  and  selective 

T 

administration  of  controls — Travelers  vrns  able  to  estimate  the  total  dollar 
impact  of  the  project.    Actual  savings  in  salaries  and  machine  rental 
charges  during  the  first  year  totaled  $64,305.    Potential  savings  by  further 
application  of  the  changes  were  put  at  $91,937  annually.    Thus,  by  almost 
any  measure  used — from  the  work  attitudes  of  individual  employees  to  dollar 
savings  for  the  company  as  a  whole — The  Travelers  test  of  the  Job  enrichment 
strategy  proved  a  success. 

CONCLUSION 

What  we  have  presented  in  this  paper  is  a  new  strategy  for  the  re-desif^n 
of  work  in  general,  and  for  job  enrichment  in  particular.    The  approach 
has  four  main  distinguishirJK  characteristics: 

1.  It  is  grounded  in  a  basic  psychological  theory  of  what  motivates 
people  in  their  work. 

2.  The  strategy  specifies  that  planning  for  Job  changes  should  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  data  about  the  jobs  and  the  people  who  do  them — and  a  set 
of  diagnostic  instruments  are  provided  to  collect  such  data. 
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3.  It  provides  a  set  of  specific  laplenenting  Concepts  to  guide  actual 
job  changes »  as  well  as  a  set  of  theory-based  rules  for  selecting  vhich 
action  steps  are  likely  to  be  isost  beneficial  in  a  given  situation* 

4.  The  strategy  is  buttressed  by  a  set  of  findings  showing  that  the 
theory  holds  water,  that  the  diagnostic  procedures  are  practical  and 
informative,  and  that  the  loplementlng  Concepts  can  lead  to  changes  which 
are  beneficial  both  to  organisations  and  to  the  people  who  work  in  them. 

We  beliew  that  job  enrichment  is  moving  beyond  the  stage  where  it 
can  be  considered  "yet  another  management  fad/*    Instead,  it  represents  a 
potentially  powerful  strategy  for  change  which  can  help  organisations  achieve 
their  goals  for  higher  quality  work — and  at  the  same  time  further  the 
equally  legitimate  needs  of  contemporary  employees  for  a  more  meaningful 
work  experience.    Yet  there  are  pressing  questions  about  job  enrichment 
and  Its  use  which  remain  to  be  answered. 

Prominent  among  these  is  the  question  of  employee  participation  in 
planning  and  implementing  work  redesign.    The  diagnostic  tools  and  implementing 
concepts  we  have  presented  are  neither  designed  nor  intended  for  use  only 
by  management.    Instead,  our  belief  is  that  the  effectiveness  of  job 
enrichment  is  likely  to  be  enhanced  when  tKe  tasks  of  diagnosing  and  changing 
jobs  are  undertaken  collaboratively  by  management  and  by  the  employees  ^ose 
work  will  be  affected. 

Moreover,  the  effects  of  work  redesign  on  the  broader  organization 
remain  generally  uncharted.    Evidence  now  is  accumulating  that  when  jobs 
are  changed,  turbulence  can  appear  in  the  surrounding  organisation — for 
example,  in  supervisory-subordinate  relationships,  in  pay  and  benefit  plans, 
and  so  on*    Such  turbulence  can  be  viewed  by  management  either  as  a 
"problem"  with  job  enriehmenty  or  as  an  opportunity  for  further  and  broader 
^     organisational  development  by  teams  of  managers  and  employees.    To  the 
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degree  oanageoeat  takes  the  latter  view,  ve  believe,  the  oft-espoused 
goal  of  achieving  basic  organisational  change  through  the  redesign  of  work 
may  come  increasingly  within  reach • 

The  diagnostic  tools  and  implementing  concepts  we  have  presented 
are  useful  in  deciding  on  and  designing  basic  changes  in  the  jobs  themselves i 
They  do  not  address  the  broader  issues  of  who  plans  the  changes,  how  they 
are  carried  out,  and  haw  they  are  followed  up.    The  way  these  broader 
questions  are  dealt  with,  we  believe,  may  detemine  whether  job  enrichment 
will  grow  up — or  whether  it  will  die  an  early  and  unfortunate  death,  like 
so  many  other  fledgling  behavioral  science  approaches  to  organisational 
change . 
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Footnotes 


1.  The  authors  acknowledge  with  great  appreciation  the  editorial  assistance 
of  John  Hickey  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  and  the  help  of  Kenneth 
Brousseau,  Daniel  Feldman  and  Linda  Frank  in  collecting  the  data  which  are 
aummarised  here.    The  research  activities  reported  were  supported  In  part  by 
the  Organizational  Effectiveness  Research  Program  of  the  Office  of  Nav^l 
Research,  and  the  Manpower  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
both  through  contracts  to  Yale  University. 

2.  See,  for  example,  Herzberg  et  al . ,  1959;  Herzberg,  1966,  1968;  Paul  et  al,.  v  .4., 
1969;  Ford,  1969. 

-      ■  4. 

3.  See  Turner  &  Lawrence,  1965;  Hackman  &  Lawler,  1971;  Hackman  &  Oldham,  1974b. 

4.  Useful  feedback  can  come  from  other  sources  as  well — for  example,  from 
co-workers,  from  an  immediate  supervisor,  or  from  higher  levels  of  management. 
In  focusing  on  the  motivational  potential  of  jobs  in  this  article,  we  are 
restricting  our  discussion  to  feedback  that  the  individual  gets  directly  from 
his  job  as  he  does  it. 

5.  For  the  algebraically  inclined,  the  Motivating  Potential  Score  is  computed 
as  follows: 

Skill  Task  Task 

MPS  «  +  + 

Variety         Identity  Significance 

LJU  3  '  _ 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  some  cases  the  MPS  score  can  be  too  high  for  positive 
job  satisfaction  and  effective  performance — in  effect  over- stimulating  the 
person  who  holds  the  job.    This  paper  focuses  on  jobs  which  are  toward  the  low 
end  of  the  scale — and  which  potentially  can  be  improved  through  job  enrichment. 
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6.  The  diagnostic  package  is  described  in  more  detail  by  Hackman  &  Oldham, 
1974a. 

7.  MPS  scores  can  range  from  1  to  about  350.    An  'average"  score  would  be 
about  125. 

8.  The  iiature  of  the  Implementing  Concepts  and  details  about  their  use  are 
described  in  more  detail  by  Walters  &  Associates,  in  press. 

9.  Detailed  results  are  reported  by  Hackman  and  Oldham,  1974a  and  1974b. 

10.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  helping  supervisors  change  their  own 
work  activities  when  their  subordinates'  jobs  have  been  enriched  is  itself 
a  challenging  task.    And  if  appropriate  attention  and  help  is  not  given  to 
supervisors  in  such  cases,  they  rapidly  can  become  disaffected — and  a  job 
enrichment  ^'backlash'^  can  result  (see,  for  example,  Lawler,  Hackman  &  Kaufman, 
1973). 
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